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University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 


A  Course  Description  Guide  and  Faculty  Directory 


This  is  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
All  students  are  responsible  for  observing 
the  rules  and  regulations  published  herein, 
as  well  as  those  in  other  official  publica- 
tions regarding  policies  and  requirements 
which  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 
Students  are  also  expected  to  have  read  two 
other  general  information  documents,  Here 
Comes  Tomorrow  and  University  Direc- 
tions, primarily  intended  for  pre-  and  post- 
matriculation  readership.  The  University 
reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the 
right  to  change  its  announcements  or 
regulations  whenever  such  action  is  deemed 
appropriate  or  necessary. 

The  information  in  this  publication  is  pro- 
vided solely  as  a  convenience;  no  contrac- 
tual liability  is  assumed.  Because  courses 
listed  and  their  descriptions  were  secured 
from  academic  departments  prior  to  a 
publication  deadline  of  February  9,  1979, 
this  publication  should  not  be  assumed  to 
be  currently  complete  or  fully  accurate.  A 
more  final  and  complete  course  listing  is 
contained  in  the  Schedule  of  Courses 
published  by  the  University  for  pre- 
registration  use  each  semester,  and  from 
which  selection  of  specific  courses  should 
be  made.  The  Schedule  of  Courses  provides 
course  identification  by  section,  and  lists 
times  and  places  of  meeting;  this  Catalog 
does  not  attempt  to  serve  these  functions. 

This  Catalog  was  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
the  University  Editor  with  the  authorization 
and  assistance  of  the  Office  of  the  Provost, 
for  the  use  of  potential  applicants, 
undergraduate  students,  and  University 
faculty  and  departments.  A  Graduate 
Bulletin  describing  graduate  programs  and 
courses  is  published  separately. 

Produced  by  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 
Editorial:  Kenneth  Walker,  Rachel  Morton 
Design:  Pepper  Peterson 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  age,  religion,  na- 
tional origin  or  handicap  in  any  aspect  of  its 
employment,  in  the  recruitment,  admission 
and  treatment  of  students  and  in  its  policies 
and  programs,  as  required  by  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations.  Inquiries  con- 
cerning these  laws  and  regulations  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Affirm- 
ative Action  Coordinator,  Chancellor's  Of- 
fice, 375  Whitmore  Building. 
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The  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Am- 
herst is  accredited  by  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  Association  accredits  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  six  New  England  states. 
Membership  in  one  of  the  six  regional  ac- 
crediting associations  in  the  United  States 
indicates  that  the  school  or  college  has  been 
carefully  evaluated  and  found  to  meet  stan- 
dards agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators. 
Colleges  support  the  efforts  of  public- 
school  and  community  officials  to  have 
their  secondary  schools  meet  the  standards 
of  membership. 
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Academic  Calendar 
1979/80 


Tuesday,  September    4 

Wednesday,  September    5 

Wednesday,  September  12 

Monday,  October    8 

Monday,  November  12 

Tuesday,  November  13 

Saturday,  November  17 

Wednesday,  November  21 

Monday,  November  26 

Monday,  December  17 

Tuesday,  December  18 

Saturday,  December  22 


Monday,  January  28 

Tuesday,  January  29 

Monday,  February  18 

Wednesday,  February  20 

Saturday,  March  15 

Monday,  March  24 

Monday,  April  21 

Tuesday,  April  22 

Tuesday,  April  22 

Saturday,  April  26 

Wednesday,  May  14 

Thursday,  May  15 

Wednesday,  May  21 

Saturday,  May  24 


Monday,  June    2 

Tuesday,  June    3 

Friday,  July    4 

Friday,  July  11 

Monday,  July  14 

Tuesday,  July  15 

Friday,  August  22 


1979  Fall  Semester 

Registration  Day 

First  day  of  classes 

Monday  class  schedule  followed 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Counseling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counseling  period  ends 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations;  semester  ends 

1980  Spring  Semester 

Registration  Day 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  followed 

Counseling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counseling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations;  semester  ends 

Commencement 

Associated  Dates:  Rosh  Hashanah,  Sept.  22-23; 
Yom  Kippur,  Oct.  1;  Easter,  April  6 

1980  Summer  Session 

Registration  Day 

First  day  of  classes — First  Session 

Holiday 

Last  day  of  classes — First  Session 

Registration  Day 

First  day  of  classes — Second  Session 

Last  day  of  classes — Second  Session;  Summer  Session  ends 


Academic  Calendar 
1980/81 


Tuesday,  September    2 

Wednesday,  September    3 

Monday,  October  13 

Monday,  November  10 

Tuesday,  November  11 

Wednesday,  November  12 

Saturday,  November  15 

Wednesday,  November  26 

Monday,  December    1 

Monday,  December  15 

Tuesday,  December  16 

Monday,  December  22 


Monday,  February    2 

Tuesday,  February    3 

Monday,  February  16 

Tuesday,  February  17 

Saturday,  March  21 

Monday,  March  30 

Monday,  April  20 

Wednesday,  April  22 

Monday,  April  27 

Saturday,  May    2 

Wednesday,  May  20 

Thursday,  May  21 

Monday,  May  25 

Thursday,  May  28 

Saturday,  May  30 


Monday,  June    1 

Tuesday,  June    2 

Friday,  July    3 

Friday,  July  10 

Monday,  July  13 

Tuesday,  July  14 

Friday,  August  21 


1980  Fall  Semester 

Registration  Day 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Counseling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended; 

Holiday 

Tuesday  class  schedule  followed 

Counseling  period  ends 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations;  semester  ends 

1981  Spring  Semester 

Registration  Day 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  followed 

Counseling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counseling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Holiday 

Last  day  of  final  examinations;  semester  ends 

Commencement 

Associated  Dates:  Rosh  Hashanah,  Sept.  11-12; 
Yom  Kippur,  Sept.  20;  Easter,  April  19 

1981  Summer  Session 

Registration  Day 

First  day  of  classes — First  Session 

Holiday 

Last  day  of  classes — First  Session 

Registration  Day 

First  day  of  classes — Second  Session 

Last  day  of  classes — Second  Session;  Summer  Session  ends 


The  University 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state 
university  of  the  Commonwealth,  founded 
under  provisions  of  the  1862  Morrill  Land 
Grant  Act.  Incorporated  as  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  in  1863,  the  institution 
became  Massachusetts  State  College  in 
1931,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  1947.  Rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition, 
the  institution  has  grown  steadily  from  the 
four  teachers,  four  buildings,  and  handful 
of  students  at  its  opening  session  in  1867  to 
the  present  state  university  system  of  three 
major  campuses. 

Situated  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
the  Amherst  campus  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200  acres  of  land  and  150  build- 
ings, including  classroom  and  laboratory 
facilities  as  well  as  residence  halls  and  other 
units. 

To  augment  the  Commonwealth's 
university-level  facilities,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  was  opened  in 
1965.  The  University's  Medical  School  at 
Worcester,  founded  in  1962  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  enrolled  its  first  class  in 
1970. 

Two  years  later  the  Trustees  approved 
plans  for  halting  physical  growth  at 
Amherst  at  25,000  or  fewer  students,  while 
expanding  the  Boston  campuses  at  Colum- 
bia Point  and  elsewhere.  Optimum  Medical 
School  enrollment  has  been  targeted  at  400, 
plus  students  of  some  allied  health  services 
and  professions. 

Activities  at  the  three  major  campuses 
are  supplemented  by  academic,  research 
and  service  programs  at  the  University's 
Marine  Station  at  Gloucester,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  at  Waltham  and  East 
Wareham,  urban  education  programs  in 
several  of  the  state's  metropolitan  centers, 
and  continuing  education  programs  on  and 
off  campus. 

University  activities  have  broken  tradi- 
tions of  time  also,  moving  into  summers, 
evenings  and  weekends.  The  very  nature  of 
education  has  broadened,  to  satisfy  the 
growing  needs  of  greater  numbers  of 
Massachusetts  citizens. 

For  more  information  about  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  read  the 
general  information  brochure  "Here 
Comes  Tomorrow"  and  the  student- 
compiled  guide  to  University  life  on  this 
campus,  "University  Directions."  The 
former  is  available  from  the  Admissions 
Office;  the  latter  is  provided  to  each  student 
after  enrollment. 


This  Catalog 


This  catalog  is  primarily  for  undergraduate 
students.  It  is  intended  to  help  them  become 
familiar  with  current  academic  offerings  in 
all  areas,  so  they  may  make  preliminary 
decisions  concerning  their  own  programs  of 
study.  Secondarily,  this  catalog  is  for  pro- 
spective students,  to  give  them  an  initial  ac- 
quaintence  with  the  academic  side  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst, 
and  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  University's  own 
faculty  and  staff,  to  serve  as  an  informa- 
tional link  between  the  multitude  of  instruc- 
tional parts  that  make  up  a  great  state 
university. 

This  catalog  represents  considerable 
change  from  past  practice  at  the 
University's  Amherst  campus,  in  that  it 
provides  more  specific  and  more  timely 
information  than  in  the  past.  To  the  extent 
that  the  information  was  available  seven 
months  before  the  Fall  semester  in  aca- 
demic year  1979-80,  this  catalog  includes 
data  such  as  instructor's  name  and  office 
location,  format  of  the  course,  course  con- 
tent, intended  textbooks  and/or  other  read- 
ing, quantity  and  nature  of  exams,  reports, 
etc.,  prerequisites  if  any,  and  lab  fees. 
Understandably,  much  of  this  data  was  not 
known  in  time  for  publication;  simple  omis- 
sion of  mention  serves  in  this  catalog  in 
place  of  such  phrases  as  "to  be  announced" 
and  "to  be  selected  by  individual  instruc- 
tor." 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  catalog  to  pro- 
vide information  on  times  and  places  of 
class  meetings,  letter  designation  of  specific 
sections  of  multiple-section  classes,  etc. 
This  information,  as  in  the  past,  is  to  be 
found  each  semester  in  the  official  Schedule 
of  Courses  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Schedul- 
ing Office.  Thus,  this  catalog  uses  letter 
designations  appended  to  the  course 
number  only  for  Experimental  Courses  and 
other  special  instances  such  as  variants  of  a 
course  to  be  taken  only  by  a  specific  group 
of  students,  or  student  teaching  courses. 
Where  the  Schedule  of  Courses  will  use  let- 
ter designations  for  each  section  of  a  given 
course,  this  catalog  relies  for  specificity  on 
the  individual  instructor's  name  and  his  or 
her  description  of  the  course.  Thus,  this 
catalog  can  serve  a  student  or  prospective 
student  well  in  general  planning  of  a  pro- 
gram of  study  in  one  or  more  disciplines.  It 
cannot  be  the  basis  for  final  course  selec- 
tion; from  this  publication,  one  might  select 
five  specific  courses,  only  to  discover  on 
consulting  the  Schedule  of  Courses  that 


each  meets  at  the  identical  time  of  day, 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  that  multiple 
sections  are  not  offered. 

It  is  intended  that  this  catalog  focus  on 
Fall  semester,  1979-80,  and  that  a  Supple- 
ment will  be  published  to  focus  on  Spring 
Semester  courses,  including  additional  and 
updated  Spring  semester  course  descrip- 
tions. A  basic  Catalog  and  a  Supplement 
for  the  second  semester  are  to  be  published 
annually;  students  are  advised  to  keep  this 
Catalog  throughout  the  year,  as  the  Supple- 
ment will  include  changes  and  additions  on- 
ly, not  a  complete  reprinting  of  all  second 
semester  information. 

Important:  Intentionally  omitted  from  this 
catalog  are  listings  in  individual  depart- 
ments and  programs  of  a  large  number  of 
courses,  offered  throughout  the  University 
by  arrangement  when  the  need  arises,  under 
the  following  headings  and  course  num- 
bers: Seminars  (191-195,  291-295,  391-395, 
491-495,  591-595);  Independent  Study  (196, 
296,  396,  496);  Special  Topics  (197,  297, 
397,  497,  597);  Practicum  or  Field  Experi- 
ence (298,  398),  and  Departmental/Senior 
Honors  (498,  499).  These  special  courses 
should  be  investigated  through  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  Courses  with  these  num- 
bers have  been  included  in  this  catalog  in 
those  instances  in  which  specific  informa- 
tion of  student  interest  was  provided.  Cour- 
ses numbered  above  599  (graduate  level 
courses)  are  included  only  in  instances  in 
which  the  submitting  department  specifical- 
ly states  that  undergraduates  may  enroll. 
Honors  sections  of  courses  are  mentioned 
in  the  course  descriptions  or  by  the  word 
Honors  in  the  title;  see  section  entitled 
"Honors  Program."  Provision  of  data  on 
number  and  distribution  of  class/lab  hours 
per  week  for  each  course  is  under  consider- 
ation. 

Liberal  use  of  the  index  is  suggested,  as  this 
catalog  is  alphabetically  arranged  within 
specific  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Faculties, 
rather  than  as  a  whole.  Attention  is  also 
directed  to  the  explanatory  text  beginning 
the  Courses  section. 


Major  Programs 


Nonmajor 
Programs 


Undergraduate  MAJOR  programs  are 
available  in  the  following  88  areas,  and 
courses  in  each  are  described  in  this  catalog. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 

Afro-American  Studies 

Art 

Art  History 

Chinese 

Classics 

Comparative  Literature 

English 

French 

German 

History 

Italian 

Japanese 

Journalistic  Studies/English 

Latin 

Music 

Philosophy 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 

Theater 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geography 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Medical  Technology 

Physics 

Zoology 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Communication  Studies 

Economics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Interdisciplinary  Programs 

Classics  &  Philosophy 

Judaic  Studies 

Linguistics  &  Anthropology 

Linguistics  &  Philosophy 

Linguistics  &  Psychology 

Linguistics  &  Chinese 

Linguistics  &  German 

Linguistics  &  Japanese 

Linguistics  &  Russian 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Science 

Social  Thought  &  Political  Economy 

Soviet  &  East  European  Studies 


School  of  Business  Administration 

Accounting 

General  Business  &  Finance 

Management 

Marketing 

School  of  Education 

Education 

Human  Development 

School  of  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering  &  Operations 

Research 
Mechanical  Engineering 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 

Animal  Sciences 

Entomology 

Environmental  Design 

Environmental  Sciences 

Fisheries  Biology 

Food  Engineering 

Food  &  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science 

Forestry 

Home  Economics 

Hotel,  Restaurant,  &  Travel 

Administration 
Human  Nutrition 
Leisure  Studies  &  Resources 
Natural  Resources 
Plant  Pathology 
Plant  &  Soil  Sciences 
Wildlife  Biology 
Wood  Technology 

School  of  Health  Sciences 

Communication  Disorders 

Nursing 

Public  Health 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Special  Programs 

Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 

Concentration  (BDIC) 
Honors  Program 
Legal  Studies 
University  Without  Walls 
Women's  Studies 


Courses  (but  not  major  programs)  are  also 
offered  in  the  following  20  fields,  and  are 
described  in  this  catalog. 

Aerospace  Studies 

Business  Administration 

Computer  &  Information  Science 

Dance 

Danish 

Dutch 

Exercise  Science 

General  Physical  Education 

Greek 

Latin  American  Studies 

Linguistics 

Military  Science 

Polish 

Professional  Preparation  in  Physical 

Education 
Rhetoric 
Sport  Studies 

Student  Teaching  (many  areas) 
Statistics 
Swedish 
Western  European  Area  Studies 
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Freshman 
Admissions 


Applications  for  freshman  admission  to  the 
Amherst  campus  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Admissions  Office.  Applications  for  the 
Boston  campus  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Admissions  Office  in  Boston.  See  the  final 
pages  of  this  catalog  for  addresses. 

If  you  were  or  are  enrolled  as  a  fulltime 
postsecondary  student,  you  must  apply  as  a 
transfer  student  (see  next  section). 

How  to  File 

Fill  out  the  applicable  application  and  sub- 
mit it  to  your  guidance  counselor  who  will 
complete  and  forward  it  to  the  University 
with  a  transcript  of  your  grades.  Do  not 
mail  the  application  directly  to  the  Universi- 
ty yourself.  (Older  students  and  Veterans 
are  exempt  from  this  provision  although 
they  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  en- 
suring that  an  "official  transcript"  is  sub- 
mitted by  stated  deadlines.) 

When  to  File 

Applications  for  freshman  admission 
should  not  be  submitted  until  the  first  set  of 
senior  year  grades  are  recorded.  Do  not 
wait  for  SATs  to  be  taken  and  on  file, 
however. 

Deadlines 

Applications  must  be  RECEIVED  AND 
COMPLETE  (including  SATs,  transcript, 
and  related  documents)  not  later  than: 
Fall  Spring 

Semester  Semester 
Mass.  Residents  Mar.  1  Oct.  15 
All  Others  Feb.     1     Oct.    15 

Admission  opportunity  for  out-of-state  stu- 
dents is  very  limited  in  the  Spring  semester. 

SAT  Test  Date  Deadline 

To  be  considered  for  the  Fall  semester, 
students  must  take  SATs  on  or  before  the 
January  test  date  to  ensure  that  results  will 
be  received  by  the  deadline,  unless  they 
wish  to  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  Junior 
year  SATs. 

If  You  Previously  Applied  for  Admission 

If  you  applied  for  admission  to  the  Amherst 
campus  in  the  past  two  years  and  have  not 
been  enrolled  full-time  at  another  college,  it 
is  NOT  necessary  to  file  a  new  application. 
Write  and  request  "Reactivation"  of  your 
previous  application  (by  the  stated  dead- 
line). In  your  letter,  please  chronologically 
detail  what  you  have  been  doing  in  the  in- 
terim. 

Residency  Certification 

All  applicants  must  complete  a  "Proof  of 
Residency"  statement  which  is  part  of  the 


application  for  admission.  This  is  a  statu- 
tory requirement  and  no  action  can  be  ta- 
ken on  any  application  which  does  not  in- 
clude this  form. 

Recommendations 

Although  recommendations  are  not  re- 
quired, if  submitted,  information  that  will 
provide  insights  into  academic  and  voca- 
tional potential  is  preferred. 

Application  and  Other  Fees 

There  is  a  nonrefundable  Application  Fee 
of  $10  for  Massachusetts  residents  and  $25 
for  nonresidents.  A  $15  nonrefundable  Ma- 
triculation Fee  is  due  within  15  days  after 
notification  of  acceptance.  Subsequently,  a 
$40  nonrefundable  Summer  Counseling 
(orientation)  fee  will  become  due.  Further 
information  on  costs  is  available  from 
Financial  Aid  Services.  For  the  coming 
academic  year,  single  Massachusetts 
residents  attending  the  University  and  living 
on  campus  will  normally  incur  costs  of 
$3,500  to  $3,600  per  year.  This  includes  tui- 
tion and  fees,  room,  board,  personal  expen- 
ses, books,  and  supplies,  and  the  fees 
noted.  At  the  time  of  publication  tuition 
was  $525  per  year  for  Massachusetts 
residents.  Tuition  for  nonresidents  of 
Massachusetts  was  under  consideration  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  as  this  Catalog  went 
to  press;  current  information  may  be  se- 
cured by  calling  the  Admissions  Office,  tel. 
(413)  545-0222.  See  "Expenses." 

Required  Tests 

Freshmen  applicants  are  required  to  submit 
results  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 
(SATs)  administered  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  Although 
Achievement  Tests  are  not  required,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  applicants  take 
three,  of  which  one  should  be  English  Com- 
position. 

College  Board  Test  Reports  must  be  sent 
directly  to  the  University  from  the  College 
Board  Test  Center  and  should  also  be  in- 
cluded on  the  high  school  transcript.  Ap- 
plicants must  ensure  that  they  take  SATs 
early  enough  to  meet  application  deadlines. 
The  University's  Amherst  campus  College 
Board  Number  is  3917. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  submit 
SATs  and  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language). 

Optional  Tests 

Advanced  placement  and  credits  towards 
graduation  will  be  awarded  to  candidates 
who  obtain  scores  of  4  and  5  on  the  College 
Entrance   Examination    Board    Advanced 


Placement  Test;  scores  of  3  are  given  credit 
on  a  departmental  basis.  Candidates  seek- 
ing advanced  placement  and  credit  towards 
graduation  in  foreign  languages  and 
rhetoric  are  advised  to  take  the  CEEB 
Foreign  Language  Achievement  Test  and 
English  Composition,  respectively. 

The  College-Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP)  enables  students  to  earn  college 
credit  by  examination.  Anyone  may  take 
CLEP  tests  to  demonstrate  college-level 
competency  no  matter  when,  where,  or  how 
this  knowledge  has  been  acquired;  through 
formal  study,  private  reading,  employment 
experience,  non-credit  courses,  adult 
classes,  TV,  radio,  cassette  courses, 
military,  industrial,  business  training,  or 
advanced  work  in  regular  high  school 
courses.  CLEP  tests  are  administered  at 
more  than  500  test  centers  and  are  given  the 
third  week  of  each  month.  Fall  semester  ap- 
plicants should  plan  to  take  the  exams,  if  at 
all,  not  later  than  April  of  the  year  of  en- 
trance. Your  high  school  guidance  office 
will  have  additional  details  about  CLEP,  or 
you  may  write  to  CLEP,  Box  592, 
Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

The  University  recommends  students 
take  advantage  of  the  credit  opportunities 
provided  through  these  two  programs. 

Entrance  Categories 

Several  alternative  entrance  possibilities,  to 
provide  maximum  admission  opportunities, 
are  offered: 

Regular  Entrance 

Freshman  applicants  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment in  September  (Fall  semester). 

Delayed  Entrance 

In  recognition  that  time  spent  away  from 
school  can  be  valuable  to  a  student  in  deter- 
mining educational  goals,  applicants  ac- 
cepted for  September  ("Regular  Entrance") 
may  request  to  delay  their  date  of  enroll- 
ment, with  subsequent  guarantee  of  admis- 
sion, for  six  months  to  two  years.  If  you 
wish  to  elect  this  option,  you  may  do  so  on- 
ly after  you  have  been  notified  of  accep- 
tance. Further  information  will  be  included 
with  acceptance  material. 

January  Entrance 

A  limited  number  of  admissions  are  usually 
available  in  January  (Spring  semester). 
Space  may  not  be  available  in  all  programs. 

Candidates'  Reply  Date 

The  University  participates  in  the  Can- 
didates' Reply  Date  option  which  permits 
an  accepted  applicant  to  delay  notification 
of  intention  to  enroll  until  May  1.  Details 
are  sent  to  accepted  applicants. 
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Interviews 

An  interview  is  not  part  of  the  admission 
process  since  it  is  impossible  to  interview  all 
applicants.  Personal  conferences  will  be 
scheduled  for  applicants  who  have  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  resolved  by  cor- 
respondence or  printed  literature.  Please 
contact  the  Admissions  Office  for  an  ap- 
pointment. 

Visits  to  the  Campus 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  first-hand 
knowledge  of  colleges  you  are  considering, 
we  encourage  applicants  to  visit  the 
Amherst  campus.  Details  about  tours, 
group  sessions,  directions  to  campus,  etc. 
are  available  from  the  Admissions  Office. 

Guided  Tours 

Through  the  University  Guide  Service,  AR- 
CON,  guided  tours  are  available  during  the 
regular  academic  year,  except  during 
University  vacations,  on  weekdays  at  1:30 
and  2:30  p.m.;  Saturdays  at  11  a.m.;  and  12 
noon;  and  Sundays  at  1  and  2  p.m.  Special 
arrangements  for  campus  tours  during  the 
academic  year  may  be  made  by  writing  to 
ARCON,  University  Guide  Service,  Murray 
D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003,  or 
calling  (413)  545-0012.  Tours  originate 
from  the  Information  Desk,  concourse  level 
of  the  Campus  Center. 

High  School  Visits 

Within  budget  limitations  each  public  high 
school  in  Massachusetts  and  some  private 
and  parochial  schools  will  be  visited  be- 
tween September  and  mid-November  by  an 
Admissions  Office  staff  member.  These 
visits  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  staff 
and  guidance  counselors  to  discuss  matters 
of  mutual  interest  and  concern  and  to  meet, 
if  possible,  with  seniors  to  talk  about  the 
University. 

Notification  of  Decision 

In  most  cases  Freshman  applicants  will  be 
notified  by  mid- April  of  the  action  taken  on 
their  application  for  Fall  enrollment  and  by 
November  1  for  Spring  enrollment.  Those 
with  outstanding  academic  records  may 
receive  earlier  notification.  This  early 
notification  should  reassure  the  well- 
qualified  applicant  regarding  college  en- 
trance and  enable  the  student  who  has 
selected  the  University  to  make  plans.  If  ac- 
cepted at  an  early  date,  however,  you  are 
under  no  pressure  to  make  a  final  decision 
in  regard  to  choice  of  college  before  the 
Candidates'  Reply  Date.  In  this  way  the 
burden  of  multiple  applications  on  high 


school  guidance  counselors  and  college  ad- 
missions officers  may  be  lessened. 

New  England  Regional  Student  Program 

Students  who  are  legal  residents  of  any  of 
the  other  New  England  states  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  for  admission  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Student  Program.  The  NERSP  provides  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  degree  in  certain  cur- 
ricula not  offered  at  the  resident's  own  state 
institution  at  the  tuition  rate  for  Massachu- 
setts residents.  Check  with  your  high  school 
guidance  counselor. 

Veterans 

Veterans  whose  Active  Duty  is  credited  to 
Massachusetts,  or  who  subsequent  to 
release  have  established  Massachusetts  as 
their  domicile,  are  high  school  graduates  or 
equivalent,  and  who  have  not  attended 
another  college  full-time  since  release  from 
Active  Duty,  will  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion primarily  on  the  basis  of  SATs.  Other 
Veterans  will  be  considered  under  regular 
admission  policies.  If  previously  enrolled  in 
an  institution  of  high  education,  before  or 
after  A.D.,  a  transcript  of  credits  attempted 
and  earned  MUST  be  submitted  for  this  ap- 
plication to  be  considered  complete.  Credits 
earned  prior  to  A.D.,  will  not  affect  enroll- 
ment eligibility.  Credits  earned  after  A.D. 
may  affect  enrollment  eligibility. 

A  DD  214  must  be  submitted.  (If  still  on 
A.D.,  submit  copy  when  available.) 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  is  located  in 
Mobile  Unit  4,  tel.  (413)  545-1346.  This  of- 
fice has  the  most  current  data  regarding 
laws,  policies  and  procedures  for  veterans. 
The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  acts  as  a 
liaison  between  the  individual  veteran  and 
various  governmental  agencies  (i.e., 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Veterans' 
Services).  The  Veterans'  Office  has  a  job 
bank,  a  short-term  loan  fund  and  other  ser- 
vices to  aid  the  veteran. 

Out-of -State  Applicants 

To  accommodate  as  many  qualified  legal 
residents  of  Massachusetts  as  possible,  the 
University  limits  out-of-state  under-grad- 
uate  enrollment  to  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total.  This  makes  freshman  admission  ex- 
tremely competitive  to  non-residents.  See 
later  section  on  "Residence  Status."  Note 
also  SAT  requirements  and  application 
deadline. 

Handicapped  Students 

An  office  has  been  established  to  assist 
academically  qualified  students  who  have 
physical  disabilities.  Students,  parents,  and 


counselors  concerned  should  contact  Office 
of  Handicapped  Student  Affairs,  231  Whit- 
more  Administration  Building,  tel.  (413) 
545-0892. 

Fields  of  Study  NOT  Offered 

While  the  University  offers  nearly  100  dif- 
ferent major  fields  of  study,  the  following 
which  are  commonly  requested,  are  not 
available  as  majors:  Aeronautical  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture,  Business  Education, 
Criminolgy,  Dental  Technology,  Land- 
scape Architecture,  Law  Enforcement, 
Marine  Biology,  Oceanography,  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,  Photography,  Physical 
Therapy,  Recreational  Therapy,  Secretarial 
Sciences,  Special  Education.  Other  areas 
may  be  limited  to  upper  division  students 
only  or  have  a  limit  on  enrollment.  The 
Freshman  application  form  details  such  re- 
strictions. 

Freshman  Orientation 

Freshmen  must  attend  a  two-and-one-half- 
day  orientation  program  at  a  specified  time 
during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance.  The 
program  consists  of  academic  placement 
testing,  counseling,  and  preregistration  for 
courses  to  be  taken  during  the  coming 
semester  and  orientation  to  social  and 
academic  opportunities  available  to  under- 
graduates. Each  student  is  assigned  a  facul- 
ty adviser  who  will  help  in  the  selection  of 
courses  and  planning  of  a  class  schedule. 
On  the  final  day  of  each  of  these  periods,  a 
special  program  is  held  for  parents  so  that 
they  may  learn  more  about  the  University. 
Each  freshman  attending  the  summer 
orientation  program  on  the  Amherst  cam- 
pus will  pay  a  nonrefundable  fee  of  $40  to 
cover  the  cost  of  meals,  housing,  testing, 
and  counseling.  (See  Transfer  Admission 
section  for  information  on  transfer  orienta- 
tion.) 

Visiting  Students 

The  University  is  not  able  to  accommodate 
students  from  another  institution  who  wish 
to  spend  only  a  semester  or  a  year  on  this 
campus,  except  through  organized  ex- 
change programs.  Students  who  wish  to 
take  courses  at  the  University  in  a  visiting 
capacity  are  urged  to  contact  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education. 

Preparatory  Studies 

Your  secondary  school  preparation  must 
indicate  your  capacity  to  handle  the  quality 
of  scholastic  work  which  the  University  has 
established  as  its  standard  of  achievement. 
A  prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  a  four-year  high  school 
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course  or  its  equivalent.  A  minimum  of  16 
units  should  be  offered,  distributed  accor- 
ding to  the  following  recommendations: 
English  4 

College  preparatory  mathematics  *3 

Foreign  language  2 

U.S.  history  1 

Laboratory  science  1 

•Preferably  two  years  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane  geometry. 

A  minimum  of  five  other  units  should  be 
offered  in  the  areas  of  mathematics, 
science,  foreign  language,  history  and  social 
studies,  or  free  electives  (not  more  than 
four  units). 

Mathematics  Requirements 

Prospective  physical  science  or  mathematic 
majors  should,  if  possible,  have  had  two 
years  of  algebra,  one  year  of  plane 
geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  trigonome- 
try. Preparation  in  analytic  or  solid  geome- 
try, chemistry,  physics,  and  introductory 
calculus  is  also  strongly  recommended. 

Prospective  engineering  majors  should 
offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one  year  of 
plane  geometry,  and  one-half  year  each  of 
trigonometry  and  solid  geometry.  Chemis- 
try and  physics  are  also  advised. 

Any  student  deficient  in  the  mathematics 
requirements  should  plan  to  make  it  up  dur- 
ing the  summer  prior  to  entrance  or  should 
expect  to  take  five  years  to  complete  the 
college  course. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  stipulates 
intermediate  language  proficiency  as  a 
graduation  requirement.  At  least  three 
years  of  secondary  school  language  prep- 
aration will  be  advantageous.  Students  who 
receive  a  score  of  600  or  higher  on  a  lan- 
guage Achievement  Test  will  gain  6  credits 
in  that  language  and  will  be  exempt  from 
the  language  requirement.  Students  who 
have  completed  the  fourth  level  of  one  lan- 
guage or  the  third  level  of  one  language  and 
the  second  level  of  a  second  language  are 
exempt  from  the  language  requirement. 

The  exceptional  candidate  whose  secon- 
dary preparation  is  not  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  above  recommendations  may 
be  considered  for  admission.  Suitability  for 
admission  will  be  based  on  other  intellectual 
aptitudes  and  achievements  and  readiness 
for  the  University  curriculum. 

Minority  and  Low-Income  Student 
Admission  Programs 

In  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimination,  an 
Affirmative    Action    program    has    been 


developed  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  minority  students  in  making 
application  for  admission. 

"Minority"  individuals  are  defined  in 
Presidential  Executive  Order  11246  as  in- 
cluding Afro- American,  American  Indian, 
Oriental  American,  and  Spanish-surnamed 
people. 

CCEBS  (Committee  for  the  Collegiate 
Education  of  Black  Students)  seeks  to 
recruit  and  accept  minority  and  low-income 
white  students  into  the  University  through  a 
special  admissions  process.  The  CCEBS 
student  shares  all  the  responsibilities  of  any 
other  student  but  is  offered  individually 
focused  academic,  financial,  and  personal 
support  services,  if  needed,  to  experience 
optimum  progress  and  adjustment  within 
the  University. 

BCP  (Bilingual  Collegiate  Program)  is 
designed  primarily  for  Spanish-speaking  in- 
dividuals and  is  similar  to  the  program 
above. 
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Who  is  a  Transfer  Student? 

Any  student  who  has  previously  enrolled  as 
a  full-time  degree-seeking  candidate  in  any 
other  institution  of  higher  learning  or  who 
has  accumulated  twelve  or  more  credits  in 
part-time  study  is  considered  to  be  a 
transfer  student  and  must  submit  a  transfer 
application. 

Description  of  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  has  three 
major  sets  of  objectives:  to  admit  students 
from  community /junior  colleges  and  from 
public/private  four-year  colleges  and 
universities;  to  conduct  credit  evaluations 
and  to  award  University  credit  for  prior  col- 
lege coursework,  including  the  CLEP;  and 
to  assist  transfer  students  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  facets  of  the 
University:  its  philosophy,  its  procedural 
operations,  its  colleges  and  schools,  its  ma- 
jor departments  and  special  programs,  its 
participation  in  the  Five  College  Program, 
and  its  wealth  of  resources,  especially 
students,  faculty,  and  staff.  A  major  goal 
of  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  is  to  en- 
sure equity  for  the  transfer  student.  Signifi- 
cant contributions  toward  this  goal  are  the 
annual  visitations  to  community /junior  col- 
leges by  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  officials 
and  University  faculty;  special  transfer 
workshops  held  at  the  University  to  which 
community  /junior  college  faculty  and  staff 
are  invited;  the  distribution  of  literature 
and  Transfer  Affairs  Newsletters  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Transfer  Affairs  to  community/- 
junior  colleges  and  to  other  institutions  in- 
volved in  the  transfer  effort. 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  works 
closely  with  faculty  and  staff  in  each  of  the 
sectors  of  public/private  higher  education 
in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  within  the 
University's  various  colleges,  schools  and 
departments,  serving  a  coordinating  and 
liaison  function.  The  Office  strives  to  im- 
prove student  mobility  and  minimize  pro- 
blems of  transfer  students. 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  recognizes 
the  many  potential  problems  students  may 
encounter  in  the  transfer  process.  The  Of- 
fice of  Transfer  Affairs  stands  ready,  will- 
ing and  able  to  offer  assistance  to  transfer 
students  during  each  step  in  the  process. 
The  student  is  invited  to  contact  the  Office 
for  needed  assistance  during  the  planning 
stage,  the  application  stage,  or  after  enroll- 
ment. 

Students  interested  in  enrolling,  and  ac- 
cepted into,  the  Continuing  Education 
Division  at  the  University  receive  admis- 


sions assistance,  counseling  and  academic 
advising  through  the  Office  of  Transfer  Af- 
fairs, at  (413)  545-3430. 

Transfer  Application  Process 

Applications  for  transfer  admission  to  the 
University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Transfer  Af- 
fairs, 208  Whitmore  Administration  Build- 
ing, University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01003. 

Fill  out  the  application  carefully  answer- 
ing all  questions  and  return  the  application 
along  with  official  transcript(s)  from  ALL 
colleges/universities  attended  to  the  Office 
of  Transfer  Affairs.  If  you  are  transferring 
from  a  college  or  university  that  does  not 
have  a  traditional  system  of  grading,  you 
must  also  send  an  official  high  school 
transcript  and  a  copy  of  your  SATs. 

Application  Fee 

(Refer  to  Academic  Regulations  for  the 
Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition  Pur- 
poses). 

A  nonrefundable  application  fee  of  $10 
(Massachusetts  residents)  or  $25  (all  others) 
must  accompany  your  application. 

Deadline  Dates  for  Filing 
Transfer  Applications 

Application  and  official  transcript(s)  must 

be  RECEIVED  and  COMPLETE  no  later 

than: 

April  1 — for  Fall  semester 

October  15 — for  Spring  semester 

Applicants  are  notified  during  April  and 
May  for  Fall  admission,  October  and 
November  for  Spring  admission. 

Criteria  for  Transfer  Admission 

The  transfer  admission  policy  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  is 
to  accept  for  transfer  admission  the  aca- 
demically best-qualified  applicants.  Since 
the  number  of  applicants  satisfying  mini- 
mum requirements  may  exceed  the  number 
of  spaces  available,  the  University  accepts 
for  admission  the  best-qualified  applicants, 
to  the  extent  of  spaces  available.  Satisfac- 
tion of  the  minimum  requirement  is  not, 
therefore,  a  guarantee  of  admission. 
Priority  in  transfer  admission  is  extended  to 
students  who  will  have  completed/have 
already  completed  two  full  years  of  college 
coursework  and  who  are  prepared  to  begin 
junior  level  study. 

Minimum  Standards  for  Admission 
Residents  of  Massachusetts:  For  students 
applying  with  less  than  54  credits,  a  high 
school  record  and  test  scores  indicative  of 


successful  completion  of  a  bachelor's 
degree  program  are  required.  Those  with 
more  than  54  credits  are  judged  on  the  basis 
of  prior  college  performance. 

Non-residents  (out-of-state /foreign): 
Transfer  admission  for  the  nonresident  is 
limited  by  Trustee  policy.  Those  students 
who  have  outstanding  academic  records 
and  other  qualifications  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Veterans:  Veterans  whose  Active  Duty  is 
credited  to  Massachusetts,  are  high  school 
graduates  or  equivalent,  and  who  have  not 
attended  another  college  full-time  since  re- 
lease from  A.D.  will  be  considered  for 
admission  primarily  on  the  basis  of  SATs. 
Other  Veterans  will  be  considered  under 
regular  admission  policies.  If  previously  en- 
rolled in  an  institutuion  of  higher  educa- 
tion, before  or  after  A.D.,  a  transcript  of 
credits  attempted  and  earned  must  be 
submitted  for  this  application  to  be  con- 
sidered complete. 

To  establish  eligibility  for  admission  and 
possible  fee  waivers,  all  Veterans  must  sub- 
mit a  DD214.  (If  still  on  Active  Duty,  sub- 
mit copy  when  discharged.) 

If  you  served  (or  will  have  served)  on  Ac- 
tive Duty  a  total  of  181  consecutive  days, 
please  answer  the  questions  in  the  Veterans 
section  of  the  Application. 

Transfer  Admission  Under  the  New 
England  Regional  Student  Program 

Students  who  are  legal  residents  of  any  of 
the  other  New  England  states  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  for  admission  under 
auspices  of  the  New  England  Regional  Stu- 
dent Program.  The  NERSP  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  degree  in  specific  cur- 
ricula not  offered  at  the  resident's  own  state 
institution  at  the  tuition  rate  for  Massachu- 
setts residents.  Check  with  your  college  Ad- 
missions Office  or  call  the  Office  of  Trans- 
fer Affairs  for  further  information. 

Transfer  Admission  Under  the  National 
Student  Exchange  Program 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Am- 
herst cooperates  with  43  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  National  Student  Ex- 
change Program,  under  which  students  at 
one  institutuion  may  attend  a  semester  or  a 
year  at  another  at  approximately  in-state 
tuition.  Contact  the  Office  of  Transfer  Af- 
fairs for  details. 

Handicapped  Students 

An  office  has  been  established  to  assist 
academically  qualified  students  with  any 
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handicap.  Students,  parents,  and  counse- 
lors concerned  should  contact  the  Office  of 
Handicapped  Student  Affairs,  231  Whit- 
more,  tel.  (413)  545-0892. 

Transfer  Admission  for  Veterans 

In  an  effort  to  assist  returning  Massachu- 
setts veterans  who  wish  to  further  their  ed- 
ucation, we  have  a  special  admissions  policy 
for  veterans  who  are  legal  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  who 
have  not  attended  college  as  full-time  stu- 
dents since  their  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Services.  We  consider  these  candidates  for 
admission  primarily  on  the  basis  of  Scholas- 
tic Aptitude  Tests.  If  Massachusetts 
veterans  score  in  the  "mid-400s",  or  if  their 
previous  college  record  meets  regular  ad- 
mission standards,  then  chances  of  admis- 
sion are  good.  All  veterans  who  have 
attended  college  as  full-time  students  since 
their  discharge  are  considered  for  admission 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  regular  transfer 
students.  (See  Veterans  Affairs  for  more 
details  and  requirements.) 

Transfer  Admission  for  Minority  and  Low 
Income  Students 

The  Bilingual  Collegiate  Program  (BCP) 
for  Spanish-speaking  students  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Collegiate  Education  of 
Black  Students  (CCEBS)  provide  a  full  sup- 
port program  for  minority  and  low-income 
non-minority  students  which  includes  fi- 
nancial aid,  personal  counseling,  academic 
advising,  tutoring,  and  skills  classes.  For 
more  information  regarding  these  programs 
you  may  contact  the  Bilingual  Collegiate 
Program  (BCP)  at  (413)  545-1987,  the 
Committee  for  the  Collegiate  Education  of 
Black  Students  (CCEBS)  at  (413)  545-0031, 
and  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs,  at  (413) 
545-0860. 

Credits 

In  general,  transfer  credit  is  allowed  for 
courses  with  "C"  or  better  grades  com- 
pleted at  or  through  other  accredited  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  However,  no 
credit  will  be  permitted  for  courses  not 
parallel  to  University  offerings  (technical, 
vocational,  or  sub-college  level  courses) 
without  approval. 

Massachusetts  Commonwealth 
Transfer  Compact 

In  1974  the  Commonwealth  Transfer  Com- 
pact was  signed  by  all  of  the  public  higher 
education  institutions  in  Massachusetts. 
This  agreement  states  that  the  University 
will  accept  in  transfer  all  credits  in  an 
Associate   Degree   from   a   Massachusetts 


community  college,  providing  that  the  As- 
sociate Degree  contains  the  equivalent  of  60 
hours  of  undergraduate  college-level  study, 
including  a)  6  hours  of  English/communi- 
cations, b)  9  hours  of  behavioral/social 
sciences,  c)  9  hours  of  humanities/fine  arts, 
d)  9  hours  of  mathematics/sciences,  e)  the 
remaining  credits  to  be  on  a  college  level. 
The  Associate  Degree  which  does  not  con- 
form to  these  specifications  will  be  eval- 
uated on  an  individual  basis,  according  to 
the  applicability  of  those  courses  to  the  bac- 
calaureate program  in  the  major  field  of  the 
student.  See  your  Community  College 
Transfer  Counselor  for  details. 

College  Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP) 

Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  may  receive 
college  credit  by  satisfactory  performance 
on  tests  through  the  College  Level  Examin- 
ation Program.  This  is  a  national  program 
sponsored  by  the  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice, Princeton,  NJ.  Candidates  who  wish 
to  take  one  or  more  of  these  examinations 
may  do  so  by  requesting  information  and 
an  application  from  CLEP,  Education 
Testing  Service,  Princeton,  NJ  08540.  Since 
there  are  numerous  testing  centers  across 
the  country,  most  students  should  have  lit- 
tle or  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable 
testing  location.  The  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst  is  a  CLEP  testing  loca- 
tion. While  the  tests  are  given  each  month, 
candidates  should  plan  to  take  exams  prior 
to  transfer  application  deadline  dates  of  the 
semester  of  entrance  to  the  University. 
Scores  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Transfer 
Affairs  Office,  Whitmore  Building,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
(College  Board  Number— 3917.)  Credits 
will  be  awarded  where  applicable  to  ac- 
cepted candidates. 

New  Students  Program 

All  newly  accepted  students  are  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  specially 
designed  "New  Students  Program"  prior  to 
enrollment.  During  this  time,  one  meets 
with  an  academic  adviser  and  plans  a  sched- 
ule of  courses  for  the  first  semester  at  the 
University.  Other  activities  to  acquaint  new 
students  with  the  University  are  also  availa- 
ble. 

Interchange  from  U Mass/Boston  to 
UMass/Amherst 

The  necessary  forms  for  those  interested  in 
intercampus  interchange  from  UMass/Bos- 


ton  to  UMass/Amherst  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar's  Office  at  the  Boston 
campus. 

Saturday  Group  Information  Sessions  and 
Campus  Tours 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  printed  ma- 
terials and  the  desirability  of  campus  visits, 
the  Admissions  Office  will  be  open  on  se- 
lected Saturday  mornings  (9-12)  in  the  Fall 
(for  schedule  call  (413)  545-0860).  Appli- 
cants who  have  questions  not  answered  by 
our  application  and  supplemental  literature 
are  invited  to  meet  informally  with  a  staff 
member.  A  group  information  session  will 
be  conducted  at  11  a.m.  consisting  of  a 
presentation  about  the  University,  admis- 
sion policies  and  procedures,  financial  aid, 
and  related  pertinent  concerns.  Campus 
tours  are  available  daily  when  school  is  in 
session  from  the  University  Guide  Service  in 
the  Campus  Center,  tel.  (413)  545-0014. 

Personal  Interviews  with  Staff 

Interviews  with  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Transfer  Affairs  are  encouraged  when  at  all 
possible  if  questions  or  problems  arise  con- 
cerning applications.  Since  most  problems 
can  be  easily  resolved  over  the  phone,  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  phone  the  Office 
of  Transfer  Affairs  at  (413)  545-0860  prior 
to  visiting  the  office. 
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University  Academic 
Regulations 


The  University's  official  Undergraduate 
Academic  Regulations  are  updated  and 
published  each  year,  and  distributed  to 
every  student  prior  to  preregistration.  All 
students  are  expected  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
these  regulations  and  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  content,  since  failure  to  be  aware 
of  a  provision  does  not  excuse  a  student 
from  adhering  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  a  student  feels  that  some  special 
circumstance  warrants  an  exception  to  a 
regulation,  that  student  is  encouraged  to 
discuss  the  situation  with  his  or  her 
academic  dean  who  may  be  able  to  help 
work  out  an  alternative. 

Some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of 
the  Undergraduate  Academic  Regulations 
are  summarized  below;  check  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  Schedule  of  Courses  or  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  specific  details. 

Classification  of  Students 

Undergraduates  may  enroll  in  one  of  five 
categories: 

/.  Full-Time  Students 

Students  who  are  admitted  as  candidates 
for  a  degree  are  normally  designated  as  a 
member  of  a  particular  graduating  class  and 
are  expected  to  make  normal  progress 
toward  graduating  with  that  class  by  carry- 
ing the  minimum  load  of  12  or  more  credits 
each  semester. 

2.  Reduced-Load  Students 

Students  who  are  admitted  as  candidates 
for  a  degree  but  who  wish  to  carry  a  reduc- 
ed load  for  a  given  term  may  request  per- 
mission of  their  academic  dean  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  minimum  load  requirement. 
Such  exemption  is  not  granted  ordinarily 
except  upon  the  basis  of  health  or  critical 
personal  or  academic  problems.  Although 
reduced-load  students  carry  less  than  the 
minimum  load,  the  appropriate  semester 
and  cumulative  quality  point  requirements 
for  retention  still  apply,  the  semester  counts 
as  one  of  the  10  toward  graduation,  and  all 
benefits,  fees,  and  obligations  applying  to 
full-time  students  apply  to  them.  Reduced- 
load  students  bear  a  regular  student  I.D. 
card  and  continue  to  be  assigned  to  a 
graduating  class. 

3.  Part-  Time  Degree  Students 

The  category  "Part-Time"  is  an  original 
admissions  category  and  is  not  designed  as  a 
category  into  which  full-time  students  may 
revert  for  purposes  of  part-time  study.  All 
academic  regulations  and  standards  for 
full-time  students,  including  a  2.0  cumu- 
lative average  apply  to  part-time  students, 


with  the  exception  of  the  requirement  to 
complete  12  credits  per  semester  to  retain 
good  standing  and  the  rule  limiting  students 
to  10  semesters  in  residence.  There  are  two 
categories  of  part-time  students:  non-classi- 
fied and  special  students.  Information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Admissions  Office. 

a)  Non-Classified:  Students  who  are  admit- 
ted as  candidates  for  a  degree  but  who  can- 
not devote  full  time  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
degree  will  be  designated  as  Non-Classified 
students.  These  students  are  billed  by  the 
credit,  with  other  fees  assessed  only  as  ap- 
propriate to  Special  Students  (see  below) 
and  they  bear  a  Special  Student  I.D.  card. 
Non-Classified  students  are  not  entitled  to 
student  benefits,  other  than  counselling 
support.  At  pre-registration  a  special  billing 
card  must  be  filled  out  by  the  student  and 
adviser. 

b)  Special  Students:  This  classification  is 
limited  to  University  employees,  others  af- 
filiated with  the  University  and  selected 
others  (such  as  Amherst  Regional  High 
School  seniors  on  request).  A  Special  Stu- 
dent may  be  accepted  for  one  or  two 
courses  on  a  non-continuing  basis  (Class 
designation  "SP").  No  academic  advising 
or  evaluation  of  academic  credentials  is  of- 
fered to  students  in  this  category,  nor  are 
they  entitled  to  any  student  benefits.  Conti- 
nuance is  not  automatic,  but  may  be 
authorized  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Undergraduate  Admissions  Office.  A 
minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0  is  re- 
quired for  eligibility  to  continue.  These 
students  bear  a  Special  Student  I.D.  card. 

4.  Second-Major  Students 

A  student  may  earn  a  second  major  and 
have  it  recorded  on  the  permanent  record 
provided  that: 

a)  The  second  major  is  completed  within 
the  10  semesters  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  all  graduation  requirements,  including 
the  first  or  declared  major; 

b)  A  student  files  with  the  Registrar  a  for- 
mal certification  from  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  second  major  that  all 
requirements  for  that  second  major  have 
been  completed; 

c)  The  second  major  lies  in  the  same  school 
or  college  as  the  first  or  declared  major  or, 
if  the  second  major  lies  in  a  school  or  col- 
lege other  than  that  of  the  first  major,  the 
student  obtains  formal  certification  from 
the  academic  dean  of  the  second  college 
that  all  requirements  for  graduation  from 
that  college  have  been  satisfied. 


5.  Second-Bachelor's-Degree  Students 

Students  may  apply  for  Second-Bach- 
elor's-Degree status  in  one  of  the  following 
two  categories: 

a)  Students  and  graduates  of  this  University 
who  wish  to  earn  a  second  bachelor's 
degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  ad- 
ditional credits,  all  of  which  must  be  in 
residence  (i.e.,  students  who  want  to  work 
for  two  bachelor's  degrees  simultaneously 
do  not  have  to  complete  one  and  then  start 
the  other  anew).  These  students  must  make 
formal  application  through  the  Admissions 
Office. 

b)  Graduates  of  other  institutions  who  wish 
to  earn  a  second  bachelor's  degree  at  this 
University  must  complete  a  minimum  of  45 
credits  in  residence  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  (Those  students  who  have 
previously  attended  this  University  will 
have  their  residency  requirement  handled 
on  an  individual  basis.)  These  students 
must  make  formal  application  through  the 
Admissions  Office. 

Second-Degree  Procedure 

1)  Students  applying  through  the  Admis- 
sions Office  must  obtain,  prior  to  accep- 
tance, the  support  of  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  a  department  and  an 
academic  dean  in  the  school  or  college  of 
the  proposed  second  degree; 

2)  In  order  to  validate  the  second  bachelor's 
degree  and  have  it  recorded  on  the  perma- 
nent record  and  diploma,  a  student  must 
obtain  a  formal  certification  from  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  second  ma- 
jor that  all  requirements  for  that  major 
have  been  completed,  and  a  formal  cer- 
tification from  the  academic  dean  of  the 
school  or  college  awarding  the  second 
bachelor's  degree  that  all  requirements  for 
graduation  from  that  school  or  college  have 
been  satisfied. 

Graduation  Requirements 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  a  bac- 
calaureate degree,  a  student  must  suc- 
cessfully attain  or  complete: 

1)  A  minimum  of  120  credits  (128-136  for 
Engineering  majors),  at  least  45  of  which 
must  be  earned  in  residence.  For  this  pur- 
pose, residence  credits  are  defined  as  being 
credits  earned  for  work  done  while 
registered  on  the  Amherst  or  the  Boston 
campus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
or  while  enrolled  in  one  of  the  University's 
formal  Exchange  Programs.  In  addition, 
students  generally  must  complete  their  final 
year  in  residence,  residence  in  this  sense 
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meaning  continuous  enrollment  and  regular 
attendance  in  classes  conducted  on  the 
Amherst  campus. 

2)  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C  (2.0). 
The  official  grading  system  runs  from  A 
(4.0)  through  F  (0.0)  and  includes  such  op- 
tions as  Incompletes,  Withdrawals,  Audits, 
and  Passes.  A  Pass/Fail  option  exists  to  en- 
courage students  to  be  venturesome  in  their 
choice  of  courses. 

3)  University  Core  requirements,  consisting 
of  two  courses  in  communication  skills 
(rhetoric),  three  courses  in  the  humanities, 
three  courses  in  the  social  sciences,  and 
three  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  and/or 
mathematics. 

4)  A  major,  constituting  intensive  or 
specialized  work  in  a  particular  department, 
division,  school,  or  college  and  consisting 
of  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  15 
semester  hours  of  credit  in  junior-senior 
courses  in  the  area  of  study.  The  University 
offers  some  100  majors,  including 
Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Concen- 
tration, a  major  which  the  student  creates 
in  conjunction  with  a  faculty  sponsor. 
Departmental  major  requirements  may 
change  yearly.  Considerable  majors  infor- 
mation is  available  in  this  Catalog  under 
major  field  headings,  and  details  can  be  re- 
quested directly  from  the  specific  depart- 
ment on  campus. 

Various  special  programs,  such  as  BDIC, 
University  Without  Walls,  the  Honors  Pro- 
gram, the  Inquiry  Program,  and  Continu- 
ing Education  offer  special  variations  of  the 
graduation  requirements.  The  Honors  Pro- 
gram in  particular  offers  a  number  of  op- 
tions to  students,  including  the  Com- 
monwealth Scholar  Program,  for  students 
who  wish  to  have  their  transcripts  identify 
them  as  Honors  students;  the  Departmental 
Honors  Program  for  students  who  wish  to 
obtain  an  honors  citation  from  their  major 
department;  and  Graduation  with  Distinc- 
tion for  students  whose  cumulative  average 
and  other  attainments  merit  one  of  the 
various  cum  laude  citations. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  Honors,  a  stu- 
dent must  earn  a  minimum  of  60  credits  in 
residence  at  this  University  with  a 
cumulative  average  of  at  least  3.2.  Of  those 
credits,  48  must  be  earned  with  grades  (not 
Pass/Fail). 


These  rules  and  regulations,  adopted  by  the 
University's  Board  of  Trustees  and  current 
as  of  publication,  shall  apply  to  the 
classification  of  students  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  as  Massachusetts  or  non- 
Massachusetts  students  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. 

Section  1.  Definitions 

1.  Academic  Period — A  term  or  semester  in 
an  academic  year  or  a  summer  session,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
under  their  authority. 

2.  Continuous  Attendance — Enrollment  at 
the  University  for  the  normal  academic  year 
in  each  calendar  year,  or  the  appropriate 
portion  or  portions  of  such  academic  year 
as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
under  their  authority. 

3.  Domicile — A  person's  true,  fixed  and 
permanent  home  and  place  of  habitation, 
where  he  intends  to  remain  permanently  or 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

4.  Emanicipated  Person — A  person  (a)  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  or  (b)  if 
under  18  years  of  age,  whose  parents  have 
entirely  surrendered  the  right  to  the  care, 
custody  and  earnings  of  such  person  and 
who  no  longer  are  under  any  legal  obliga- 
tion to  support  or  maintain  such  person,  or 
(c)  a  person  who  has  no  parent.  If  none  of 
the  aforesaid  definitions  apply,  said  person 
shall  be  deemed  an  "unemancipated  per- 
son." 

5.  His — Shall  apply  to  the  female  as  well  as 
the  male  gender. 

6.  Parent — With  respect  to  a  person  (in  the 
case  of  an  adopted  person,  inserting  the  ad- 
jective "adoptive"  before  the  words 
"father"  and  "mother"  wherever  used): 

a)  the  person's  father, 

b)  if  the  person's  father  dies,  either  the 
legal  guardian  or  if  no  legal  guardian  is 
appointed,  the  person's  mother; 

c)  if  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is  living 
and  no  legal  guardian  is  appointed,  the 
person  who  then  stands  in  loco  parentis 
to  the  person; 

d)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced, 
the  person  to  whom  legal  custody  of  the 
person  is  awarded, 

e)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced, 
separated  or  unmarried  and  legal 
custody  has  not  been  awarded,  the 
father  or  the  mother,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  whom  the  person  lives  or,  if  he  lives 
with  neither  and  the  father  is  living,  the 
father. 


7.  Residence— A  place  of  habitation. 

Section  2.  Rules  for  Determination 
of  Domicile 

1)  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  physical 
presence  in  Massachusetts  while  the  person 
is  carrying  on  a  course  of  study  at  the 
University  or  while  the  person  is  engaged  in 
employment  for  a  specified  term  unless 
Massachusetts  is  otherwise  the  domicile  of 
the  person. 

2)  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed 
thereafter;  by  action  of  the  parent  in  the 
case  of  an  unemancipated  person  or  by  ac- 
tion of  the  person  himself  in  the  case  of  an 
emancipated  person. 

3)  A  person  claiming  Massachusetts  as  his 
domicile  shall  furnish  evidence  to  support 
such  claim.  The  burden  of  proof  in  all  cases 
is  upon  the  person  making  the  claim.  The 
following  shall  be  of  probative  value, 
although  not  necessarily  conclusive,  in  sup- 
port of  a  claim  of  domicile  within 
Massachusetts: 

a)  Birth  certificate; 

b)  Motor  vehicle  registration  and/or 
operator's  license; 

c)  Voting  or  registration  for  voting; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  In- 
come Tax  returns; 

e)  Property  ownership; 

0  Continuous  physical  presence  in 
Massachusetts  during  periods  when  not 
enrolled  as  a  student; 

g)  Permanant  employment  in  a  position 
not  normally  filled  by  a  student; 

h)  Reliance  on  Massachusetts  sources  for 
financial  support; 

i)  Former  domicile  in  Massachusetts  and 
maintenance  of  significant  connections 
therein  while  absent; 

j)  Domicile  of  parent  within  Massachu- 
setts. 

Evidence  submitted  in  support  an  an  asser- 
tion of  domicile  or  of  parental  relationship 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  or  his  designee  may  require. 
Copies  of  official  records  or  documents 
shall  be  authenticated  by  a  proper  officer. 
Assertions  of  fact  made  other  than  by  an 
authenticated  copy  of  an  official  record 
shall  be  certified  as  to  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness by  the  person  submitting  the 
same. 

Section  3.  Proof  of  Parental  Relationship 

A  person  asserting  that  he  is  an  eman- 
cipated person  shall  furnish  evidence  to 
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support  such  assertion.  Such  evidence  may 
include: 

a)  Birth  certificate  or  any  other  legal  docu- 
ment that  shows  place  and  date  of  birth; 

b)  Legal  guardianship  papers-court  ap- 
pointment and  termination  must  be  sub- 
mitted; 

c)  Statements  of  the  person,  his  parent(s), 
guardian(s),  or  others  certifying  no 
financial  support; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  In- 
come Tax  returns  filed  by  the  person  and 
his  parent(s); 

e)  Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be  pro- 
vided, an  affidavit  of  the  emancipated 
person  in  explanation  thereof  and 
stating  fully  the  grounds  supporting  the 
claim  of  emancipation. 

Section  4.  Rules  for  Classification 

1)  Every  emancipated  person  applying  for 
admission  to  the  University  who  has  main- 
tained a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  his 
application  and  has  established  a  domicile 
in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligible  for 
classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for 
tuition  purposes. 

2)  Every  unemancipated  person  applying 
for  admission  to  the  University,  whose 
parent  has  maintained  a  residence  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  continuous  calendar  year  next  preced- 
ing the  date  of  application  and  has  estab- 
lished a  domicile  in  Massachusetts,  shall  be 
eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts 
student  for  tuition  purposes. 

3)  Every  emancipated  person  seeking  a 
change  in  classification  who  has  maintained 
a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  one  continuous  calendar  year 
next  preceding  the  beginning  date  of  the 
academic  period  for  which  he  registers  and 
has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachusetts 
shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a 
Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes 
for  such  academic  period. 

4)  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking  a 
change  in  classification,  whose  parent  has 
maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  beginning 
date  of  the  academic  period  for  which  the 
person  registers  and  has  established  a 
domicile  in  Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligible 
for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
for  tuition  purposes  for  such  academic 
period. 


5)  A  person  having  his  domicile  elsewhere 
than  in  Massachusetts  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
for  tuition  purposes  except  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

6)  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the 
University  as  a  Massachusetts  student  shall 
be  eligible  for  continued  classification  as  a 
Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes 
(until  attainment  of  the  degree  for  which  he 
is  then  enrolled)  during  continuous  atten- 
dance at  such  institution. 

7)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  his  spouse  and  uneman- 
cipated children  shall,  while  he  is  on  active 
duty  and  stationed  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  be  eligible  for  classifica- 
tion as  Massachusetts  students  for  tuition 
purposes. 

Section  5.  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  to  classification 
as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  pur- 
poses submitted  later  than  the  first  day  of 
classes  shall  affect  a  classification  during 
the  then  current  academic  period. 

Section  6.  Penalty  for  Misrepresentations 

Misrepresentation  in  or  omission  from  any 
evidence  submitted  of  any  fact  which  if  cor- 
rectly or  completely  stated  would  be 
grounds  to  deny  classification  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  shall 
be  cause  for  exclusion  or  expulsion  from  or 
other  disciplinary  action  by  the  University. 

Section  7.  Appeals 

Appeal  from  a  determination  denying 
classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
shall  be  initiated  by  filing  a  written  request 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  or  his 
designee  specifying  the  particular  grounds 
for  said  request. 

Section  8.  Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prohibiting  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  waive 
or  reduce  tuition  charges. 


Policy  and  Procedures 

The  1975  Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  (Public  Law  93-380)  was  devel- 
oped to  allow  present  or  former  students  at 
educational  institutions  access  to  educa- 
tional records  kept  on  them,  as  well  as  basic 
protections  of  privacy  of  their  records.  The 
law  does  not  apply  to  applicants  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  University.  The  law  applies 
to  "educational  records"  defined  as 
"records,  files,  documents,  and  other  ma- 
terials which.  .  .contain  information  direct- 
ly related  to  a  student"  and  "are  main- 
tained by  an  educational  agency  or  institu- 
tion." The  law  specifically  exempts  person- 
al records  kept  by  instructional,  superviso- 
ry, and  administrative  staff,  as  long  as 
those  records  are  not  accessible  or  revealed 
to  any  other  person  except  a  substitute; 
records  of  a  law  enforcement  unit,  records 
of  employees  of  an  educational  institution; 
and  records  which  are  created  or  main- 
tained by  a  physician,  psychiatrist,  psychol- 
ogist, or  other  recognized  professional  or 
paraprofessional,  and  which  are  created, 
maintained  or  used  only  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  the  student. 

The  law  specifically  grants  the  following 
rights  of  access  to  students: 

1.  The  right  to  be  provided  a  list  of  the 
types  of  educational  records  which  are 
maintained  by  the  institution  and  which 
directly  relate  to  students; 

2.  The  right  to  inspect  and  review  the  con- 
tent of  the  student's  personal  educational 
records; 

3.  The  right  to  obtain  copies  of  those 
records  when  a)  failure  to  provide  such 
copies  would  effectively  prevent  the  student 
from  exercising  the  right  to  inspect  and 
review  his/her  educational  records;  b)  when 
the  student  has  submitted  his/her  written 
consent  to  allow  the  University  to  disclose 
certain  personally  identifiable  information 
from  the  student's  educational  record,  and 
the  student  requests  a  copy  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  disclosed;  and  c)  when  the 
University  transfer  the  student's  educa- 
tional records  to  another  educational  in- 
stitution, and  a  copy  of  those  records  is  re- 
quested by  the  student. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts/Am- 
herst  recognizes  that  it  may  not  deny  a  stu- 
dent access  to  his/her  educational  record. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  the  instan- 
ces listed  above,  the  student  has  no  right  of 
copy  to  his/her  educational  records. 
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The  University  will  continue  its  practice 
of  providing  copies  of  the  University's 
transcript  upon  written  request  and  pay- 
ment of  nominal  fee  for  purposes  of 
placement/employment  or  transfer/admis- 
sion to  another  institution.  Departments 
may,  at  the  Department  Head's  discretion, 
provide  copies  of  a  student's  departmental 
education  records  to  a  student  upon  his/her 
written  request,  provided  that  the  student 
bear  the  cost  of  reproducing  those  records. 
However,  the  University  will  not  provide 
official  copies  of  transcripts,  grade  reports, 
or  test  results  which  were  originated  at 
another  institutuion  or  testing  service. 

4.  The  right  to  a  response  from  the  institu- 
tion to  a  reasonable  request  for  explana- 
tions and  interpretations  of  those  records; 

5.  The  right  to  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  challenge  the  content  of  those  records; 

6.  If  the  educational  record  of  a  student  in- 
cludes information  on  more  than  one  stu- 
dent, the  right  to  inspect  or  review  only  that 
part  of  the  material  or  document  which 
relates  to  such  student. 

The  University  develops  and  maintains 
several  types  and  varieties  of  educational 
records  on  students.  A  list  of  what  types  of 
records  are  maintained  by  the  University, 
where  they  are  kept,  what  University  of- 
ficial has  major  responsibility  for  those 
records,  who  has  access  to  those  records 
and  why,  and  what  it  will  cost  you  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  those  records;  has  been 
developed.  A  copy  of  the  complete  list  is 
available  for  your  inspection  in  the  follow- 
ing locations: 

Admissions  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Financial  Aid  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Dean  of  Students  Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 

Affairs  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 

Affairs  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Undergraduate  Registrar 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Graduate  Registrar/ Admissions 
Graduate  Research  Center 

Continuing  Education 

Registrar 

Hills  North 


Placement  Service 
Hampshire  House 

Southwest  Area  Director's  Office 
J.  Q.  Adams  Lobby 

Central  and  Orchard  Hill 
Area  Director's  Office 
Mclntyre  House 

Northeast  and  Sylvan  Area 
Director's  Office 
Johnson  House 

Ombudsman's  Office 
Campus  Center 

Legal  Services  Office 
Campus  Center 

Student  Senate  Office 
Student  Union 

Library,  Reference  Desk 
Main  Floor,  Library 

BDIC 

Goodell  Building 

University  Without  Walls 
Wysocki  House 

CCEBS  Office 
New  Africa  House 

Office  of  Internships 
Goodell  Building 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Machmer  Hall 

Education,  Dean's  Office 
Hills  South 

Food  and  Natural  Resources, 
Dean's  Office 
Stockbridge  Hall 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts, 
Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 
Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences, 
Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Business  Administration, 

Dean's  Office 

School  of  Business  Administration 

A  complete  copy  of  the  University  of  Mass- 
achusetts/Amherst  procedures  and  policies 
regarding  the  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act  is  available  for  inspection 
at  any  one  of  the  offices  listed  above. 

Access  Records 

Students  can  request  to  see  any  of  their 
educational  records  covered  and  defined  by 
the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 


Act.  The  request  to  see  records  is  to  be 
made  at  the  specific  department  which 
maintains  those  records. 

If  possible,  immediate  access  will  be 
allowed  to  an  individual's  records.  In  any 
case,  the  department  must  allow  access  to  a 
file  within  45  calendar  days. 

Other  Rights  and  Requirements 
of  this   Legislation 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  law  sets  forth 
other  rights  and  requirements  regarding 
educational  records  maintained  on  stu- 
dents: 

1.  The  University  cannot  require  nor  at- 
tempt to  influence  students  to  waive  any 
rights  granted  under  this  legislation,  as  a 
condition  of  admission,  receipt  of  financial 
aid,  or  receipt  of  any  other  services  or 
benefits. 

2.  Parents'  financial  records  and  related 
parental  financial  information  shall  not  be 
released  to  students  unless  authorized  by 
the  parents.  Any  institutional  office  main- 
taining such  records  shall  either  store  such 
records  in  a  file  separate  from  records  sub- 
ject to  review  or  conspicuously  stamp  such 
records  "Confidential — not  to  be  released 
to  student". 

Confidential  evaluations  and  recommen- 
dations of  students  placed  in  education 
records  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  need  not 
be  released  to  students  provided  that  such 
evaluations  and  recommendations  were 
solicited  with  the  written  assurance  of  con- 
fidentiality; or  sent  or  retained  with  a 
documented  understanding  of  confiden- 
tiality, and  are  being  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  specifically  in- 
tended. All  other  educational  records  of  a 
particular  student  shall  be  open  for  inspec- 
tion by  that  student  unless  access  is 
restricted  as  follows: 

A  student  may  waive  his/her  right  of  ac- 
cess to  evaluations  and  recommendations 
submitted  on  or  after  January  1,  1975,  pro- 
vided however,  that  the  student  must,  upon 
request,  be  notified  of  the  name  of  each 
person  who  has  submitted  such  a  confiden- 
tial evaluation  or  recommendation;  such 
evaluations  and  recommendations  to  be  us- 
ed only  for  the  purpose  intended;  and  a 
waiver  may  not  be  required  as  a  precondi- 
tion of  admission  to  the  institution  or 
receipt  from  the  institution  of  financial  aid 
or  any  other  services  or  benefits. 

3.  The  University  will  not  permit  access  to 
or  release  of  a  student's  educational 
records,  or  personally  identifiable  informa- 
tion contained  therein  (other  than  directory 
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and  public  information),  to  third  parties, 
without  the  student's  written  consent,  ex- 
cept to  the  following: 

a.  Other  University  officials  who  have  a 
legitimate  educational  interest  in  a  stu- 
dent's record.  The  University  defines 
"University  officials"  as  any  profession- 
al employee  who  is  head  of  an  office,  de- 
partment, school,  college,  or  division,  or 
their  specified  designee.  "Legitimate  ed- 
ucational interests"  is  defined  as  aca- 
demic status  check  or  evaluations,  re- 
search, curriculum  evaluation  or  devel- 
opment, institutional/statistical  evalua- 
tion and  analysis,  student  placement, 
and  admission  evaluation; 

b.  Authorized  representatives  of  the  Com- 
ptroller General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education,  or  State  Educa- 
tional Authorities; 

c.  In  connection  with  a  student's  applica- 
tion for,  or  receipt  of  financial  aid,  pro- 
vided that  personally  identifiable  infor- 
mation from  the  education  records  of 
the  student  may  be  disclosed  only  as  may 
be  necessary  for  such  purposes  as: 

(1)  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  stu- 
dent for  financial  aid; 

(2)  to  determine  the  amount  of  financial 
aid; 

(3)  to  determine  the  conditions  which 
will  be  imposed  regarding  the  financial 
aid;  and/or 

(4)  to  enforce  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
the  financial  aid, 

d.  State  and  local  official  to  which  such  in- 
formation is  specifically  required  under 
state  statutes  adopted  prior  to 
November  19,  1974; 

e.  Organizations  conducting  studies  for;  or 
on  behalf  of,  educational  institutions  for 
the  purposes  of  developing,  validating, 
or  administering  predictive  tests,  student 
aid  programs,  and  improving  instruc- 
tion, provided  that  the  identity  of 
students  is  not  revealed  to  other  than 
representatives  of  such  organizations; 

f.  Recognized  accrediting  organizations 
carrying  out  their  accrediting  functions; 

g.  In  compliance  with  a  judicial  order,  or 
pursuant  to  any  lawfully  issued  sub- 
poena, provided  that  the  University 
makes  a  reasonable  effort  to  notify  the 
student  of  the  order  or  subpoena  in  ad- 
vance of  compliance  therewith;  and 


h.  In  connection  with  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, if  the  knowledge  of  such  informa- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  or 
safety  of  a  student  or  other  persons. 

4.  The  University  must  maintain  a  record, 
to  be  kept  with  the  educational  records  of 
each  student,  which  will  indicate  all  parties, 
other  than  those  specified  above,  which 
have  requested  or  obtained  access  to  a  stu- 
dent's record,  and  the  legitimate  interest 
that  such  parties  have  in  obtaining  such  in- 
formation. This  record  will  be  available  on- 
ly to  the  student,  the  University  personnel 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
records,  and  persons  and  organizations 
listed  in  3.  above. 

5.  Third  parties  may  not  receive  informa- 
tion from  student's  educational  records 
(other  than  directory  and  public  informa- 
tion), unless  and  until  a  student  requests  in 
writing  that  these  records  be  released. 
Records  released  to  any  organization,  agen- 
cy, or  individual  shall  be  transmitted  with  a 
letter  informing  the  recipient  that  such  in- 
formation is  to  be  used  only  by  those  in- 
dividuals directly  involved  in  the  delibera- 
tions warranting  the  request.  In  addition, 
the  recipient  shall  be  notified  in  writing  that 
if  compliance  with  this  requirement  is  not 
acceptable  all  records  shall  be  returned, 
unused,  to  the  institution. 

6.  The  University  must  make  public  notice 
of  the  categories  which  it  determines  to  be 
directory  information,  and  allow  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  for  a  student  to 
inform  the  University  that  any  or  all  of  the 
information  designated  should  not  be 
released  without  his/her  consent. 

7.  Complaints  regarding  violations  of  this 
act,  or  its  regulations,  may  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  The  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act  Office  (FERPA),  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
330  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20201. 

This  summary  of  the  legislation  is  provid- 
ed in  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Act. 


Policy 

Recognizing  the  educational  advantages  of 
both  classroom  instruction  and  extracur- 
ricular experiences,  and  the  great  extent  to 
which  residence-hall  living  can  contribute, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  has 
adopted  a  policy  which  requires  undergrad- 
uates to  be  housed  in  University  residence 
halls. 

Exemptions 

Exempt  from  this  policy  are  married 
students;  veterans;  members  of  fraternities 
and  sororities  who  have  been  authorized  to 
reside  in  their  respective  houses  (within  ap- 
proved maximum  capacities);  juniors  and 
seniors;  and  students  who  live  in  and  com- 
mute from  the  home  of  their  parent(s)  or 
guardian(s)  while  attending  the  University. 
All  students  requesting  permission  to  live 
off  campus  should  submit  requests  to  the 
Housing  Office,  235  Whitmore,  tel. 
545-2100. 

Room  Assignments 

Residence  halls  are  opened  by  the  day 
before  registration.  Upperclass  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  select  rooms  in  the 
spring  of  the  preceding  year.  Rooms  are 
assigned  in  order  or  receipt  of  proper  ap- 
plication. Notification  of  assignment  is 
made  in  mid-August. 

Housing  Plans 

The  University  recognizes  the  desirability  of 
providing  a  variety  of  living  arrangements; 
hence,  it  offers  three  basis  systems:  "tradi- 
tional" residence  halls,  residential  colleges, 
and  suite-  or  apartment-style  residence 
halls.  All  three  plans  offer  opportunities  for 
intellectual,  cultural  and  social  activities, 
and  all  three  include  some  coeducational 
units. 

The  Central  and  Northeast  Residence  Areas 
consist  of  19  coeduational  and  single  sex 
residence  halls  housing  approximately  4,000 
students.  Dorms  in  Northeast  and  Central 
areas  are  generally  smaller  than  those  in 
other  areas  thereby  making  it  easier  to  get 
to  know  other  residents  and  to  build  a  sense 
of  community. 

The  Orchard  Hill  Residential  College 
houses  approximately  1,300  students  in 
four  coeducational  residence  halls.  Each  of 
the  units  within  the  college  has  student  per- 
sonnel and  faculty  as  advisers  who  provide 
cultural  as  well  as  academic  assistance  and 
who  coordinate  the  collegiate  aspect  of  the 
academic  program. 

The  Southwest  Residential  College,  which 
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houses  5,500  students  in  both  high-rise  and 
low-rise  buildings,  operates  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  "college"  within  a  university 
may  function  to  provide  more  effective 
small-group  identities  and  a  maximum  of 
contact  between  the  students  and  members 
of  the  faculty. 

The  Orchard  Hill  and  Southwest  residen- 
tial colleges  offer  a  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional programs  within  the  dormitory  set- 
ting, including:  a  collection  of  three-  and 
four-credit  courses,  courses  in  community 
service  and  urban  affairs,  University  core 
requirements,  workshops,  and  colloquia. 

The  Sylvan  Residence  Area  offers  suite- 
type  dormitories,  affording  students  an  op- 
portunity to  build  close  living  relationships 
within  small  groups  by  sharing  quarters  in  a 
suite-  or  apartment-style  arrangement. 

Room  Furnishings 

Most  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided 
with  beds,  mattresses  and  mattress  covers, 
dressers,  desks,  desk  chairs,  closets,  and 
mirrors.  In  addition,  most  residence  halls 
have  study  lounges,  kitchenettes,  laundry 
facilities,  and  vending  machines. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provide 
pillow,  linen,  and  blankets. 

Most  residence  halls  are  equipped  with 
room  telephones.  Students  who  choose  to 
live  in  these  residence  halls  are  charged  an 
additional  fee  per  semester  for  the  basic 
telephone  service. 

Residence  Hall  Staff 

Area  Directors 

Each  residence  area  is  administered  by  an 
Area  Director,  to  whom  all  staff  personnel 
in  a  residence  hall  report.  Area  Directors 
plan  and  direct  all  student  personnel  ad- 
ministrative activities  for  the  residence  halls 
in  a  given  campus  residential  area;  supervise 
the  professional  staff  and  student  assistants 
in  the  residence  halls;  advise  elected  officers 
and  committee  chairpersons  in  the 
residence  halls;  and  provide  individual  and 
group  advising. 

Heads  of  Residence 

The  Heads  of  Residence  work  jointly  with 
the  counselors  and  Area  Directors  in  the 
operation  of  residence  halls.  They  provide 
leadership  and  support  to  the  residence  hall 
student  staff,  facilitate  the  work  of  elected 
house  government  officers  and  committee 
chairpersons,  serving  as  resource  persons 
and  discussing  University  expectations  with 
them;  provide  individual  and  group  advise- 
ment out  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
students  within  the  residence  halls;   and 


carry  out  administrative  responsibilities 
associated  with  the  operational  aspects  of 
residence  halls. 

Counselors 

Counselors  receive  direct  supervision  from 
the  Heads  of  Residence.  Their  duties  in- 
clude hleping  to  establish  a  climate  in  which 
students  feel  free  to  seek  assistance  and  in 
which  the  educational  goals  of  the  Universi- 
ty are  emphasized;  counseling  individual 
students  in  personal,  social,  and  academic 
matters;  working  jointly  with  the  Heads  of 
Residence  and  house  government  in  pro- 
viding for  the  daily  operation  of  the 
residence  halls;  interpreting  and  maintain- 
ing regulations  with  respect  to  student  life 
on  campus;  and  assisting  the  Heads  of 
Residence  with  administrative  tasks  in  the 
residence  halls. 

Room  Rent 

Residence  halls  are  constructed,  equipped, 
and  maintained,  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
through  funding  provided  by  bonds  issued 
by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Building 
Authority.  Room  rents  are  fixed  so  as  to 
provide  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  building 
and  operating  costs,  i.e.,  to  amortize  the 
bonds.  In  order  to  meet  payments  on  the 
various  residence  hall  bond  issues  and  to 
assure  the  minimum  possible  room  rent,  the 
University  must  maintain  maximum  oc- 
cupancy of  residence  halls.  This  requires 
that  a  student  be  held  financially  responsi- 
ble for  room  rent  once  registering  for  and 
occupying  a  room  in  a  residence  hall. 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

The  University  of  Masschusetts  owns  and 
manages  three  groups  of  apartment  com- 
plexes for  married  students:  Lincoln, 
University  and  North  Village,  all  unfurnish- 
ed except  for  appliances  (stove  and 
refrigerator).  Utilities  are  included  with  the 
rent.  Assignment  of  apartments  is  made 
through  application  (earliest  application 
date  given  first  consideration)  or  according 
to  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  current  vacancies.  A  tenant  is  expected 
upon  commencement  of  the  lease  (one  year) 
to  pay  a  security  deposit  equal  to  one 
month's  rent.  Applications  and  specific  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  the  Mar- 
ried Student  Housing  Office,  101  Berk- 
shire. 

Off-Campus  Housing 

A  card  file  of  off-campus  house,  apart- 
ment, and  room  rentals  is  maintained  by 
the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office.  Also  pro- 
vided is  information  about  local  realtors, 


garden  apartment  developments,  classified 
newspaper  rentals,  and  persons  seeking 
roommates.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assist 
students  to  obtain  off-campus  housing; 
however,  a  personal  visit  is  usually  necessa- 
ry for  the  student  to  review  rental  listings 
because  of  daily  changes  and  because  all 
off-campus  arrangements  must  be  made  by 
the  parties  involved.  Specific  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Off-Campus 
Housing  Office,  Room  3,  Munson  Hall. 

Insurance 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  University  to  carry 
insurance  to  compensate  students  or  their 
families  for  losses  suffered  on  the  campus 
due  to  such  hazards  as  fire,  theft,  or  water 
damage,  unless  the  loss  is  covered  under  the 
existing  Housing  Contract.  For  most 
families,  insurance  covering  the  above  is 
highly  desirable,  either  as  an  extension  of 
present  home  insurance  or  as  a  special  con- 
tract. 

Food  Services 

The  University  Food  Services  cater  the  food 
requirements  of  the  University,  except 
those  services  offered  by  the  Campus 
Center  Complex.  Four  dining  commons 
serve  students  on  a  five-  or  seven-day  meal 
ticket  contract.  All  freshmen  and 
sophomores  residing  in  University  residence 
halls  are  required  to  purchase  a  meal  ticket. 
Either  a  10-,  14-,  or  19-meal  ticket,  valid  for 
three  meals  per  day,  may  be  selected.  Ten- 
meal  tickets  are  valid  Monday  through  Fri- 
day; the  others  may  be  used  seven  days  a 
week.  Students  who  are  members  of  frater- 
nities or  sororities  may  be  permitted  to 
board  at  their  respective  fraternities  or 
sororities,  upon  receiving  written  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Director  of  Greek  Affairs. 
Those  not  required  to  board  on  campus 
may  eat  at  a  dining  commons  on  a  cash 
basis;  they  may  purchase  one  of  the  regular 
meal  tickets,  or  they  may  purchase  a  five- 
day  single-meal  ticket  at  a  lower  rate.  Snack 
bar  services  are  available  at  Worcester  and 
Hampden  Dining  Commons  during  regular 
hours  of  operation. 
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University  Health  Services 

The  University  Health  Services  provide  a 
high  quality  comprehensive  health  program 
for  the  University  community.  Each  stu- 
dent pays  a  health  fee  which  provides  a 
wide  range  of  prepaid  services  in  campus 
facilities.  In  addition,  a  number  of  other 
services  are  available  on  a  co-payment 
basis. 

Physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  and  other 
health  professionals  work  as  a  team  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  to  students  at  the  Health 
Center.  Complete  facilities  located  at  the 
Center  include  x-ray,  laboratory,  phar- 
macy, and  physical  therapy  facilities,  as 
well  as  an  in  patient  service  for  those  in 
need  of  hospitalization.  Specialty  services 
such  as  allergy  and  eye  care  clinics  are  also 
provided,  as  are  consultation  in  orthopedic 
surgery,  and  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

All  students  submit  health  data  upon  en- 
trance to  the  University.  Any  student  who  is 
under  medical  supervision  prior  to  entrance 
is  urged  to  have  his/her  physician  write  to 
the  Health  Services,  giving  reports  and  in- 
structions in  appropriate  detail.  In  brief, 
the  Health  Services  attempts  to  provide 
each  student  with  a  coordinated  an  com- 
prehensive program  of  health  supervision 
formerly  provided  by  the  family  physician. 

All  visits  to  the  Health  Services  are 
treated  as  confidential.  No  information  is 
released  without  the  permission  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

The  Dental  Health  Division  provides 
emergency  dental  care,  routine  oral  ex- 
aminations, and  dental  education  as  part  of 
the  health  fee.  Some  services,  such  as  clean- 
ing and  restorative  care,  are  provided  on  a 
modified  fee-for-service  basis  as  time  per- 
mits. 

Recognizing  the  specific  emotional  needs 
of  students  in  an  educational  enrivorment, 
the  Mental  Health  Division  provides  per- 
sonal and  couples  counseling,  individual 
and  group  therapy,  and  communicy  con- 
sultation. 

The  Community  Health  Education  Divi- 
sion offers  programs  to  promote  responsi- 
ble attitudes  and  behavior  with  respect  to 
personal  and  community  health.  Programs 
include  workshops,  discussion  groups,  peer 
training  programs  and  consumer  activities 
in  such  areas  as  sexuality,  nutrition,  alcohol 
and  first  aid. 

The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
staff  provides  assistance  in  safety,  fire 
prevention,  environmental  health  and 
sanitation  and  radiation  protection. 

The  Student  Advisory  Board  works  with 


the  Health  Services  staff  in  reviewing 
policy,  evaluating  services  and  initiating 
and  developing  new  programs.  Students  are 
urged  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Board. 

A  supplementary  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped to  provide  for  hospital  and  surgical 
care  not  available  at  the  Health  Center. 
This  optional  program  can  be  elected  in 
September  only.  It  provides  coverage  for 
twelve  months.  All  candidates  for  and 
members  of  intercollegiate  athletic  teams 
are  required  to  subscribe  to  this  supplemen- 
tary plan  or  the  equivalent. 

Wives  and  husbands  of  students,  and 
their  children,  may  join  the  Student  Helath 
Plan  and  also  receive  care  at  the  University 
Health  Service  facilities.  Students  and  their 
dependents  are  also  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
the  supplementary  plan,  which  provides  for 
hospitalization,  surgery,  maternity  care, 
special  consultation,  and  out  of  area 
emergency  care  not  covered  under  the  basic 
Health  Plan. 

Student  Personnel  Services 

Student  Personnel  Services  are  concerned 
with  students'  non-academic  (out-of-class- 
room)  activities — residence  halls,  health, 
counseling,  student  activities,  security,  ad- 
missions, records,  career  planning,  finan- 
cial aid,  and  related  services. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 
is  responsible  for  the  overall  direction  for 
departments  providing  services  which,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  provide  support  ser- 
vices for  the  entire  campus  community. 

Student  Personnel  Services  include  fresh- 
man admissions,  transfer  admissions,  hous- 
ing, and  international  programs,  all  de- 
scribed under  their  own  headings  in  this  cat- 
alog (see  Index).  In  addition  to  internation- 
al academic  matters,  the  International  Pro- 
grams Office  also  includes  the  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Office,  concerned  with  general  and 
specific  matters  of  importance  to  foreign 
students,  employees  and  visitors,  from 
personal  relations  and  housing  to  com- 
munity service  and  immigration  status. 

Other  Student  Personnel  Services  not 
described  elsewhere  in  this  catalog  include 
the  Registrar's  Office,  which  is  responsible 
for  registration  and  matriculation,  admin- 
istrative procedures,  and  academic  records; 
the  Community  Development  Center, 
which  provides  personal,  social,  education- 
al and  career  counsel  and  service  to  present 
and  former  students;  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice, which  provides  a  credentialing  service, 
arranges  on-campus  job  interviews,  and  de- 
tails teacher  certification  requirements  for 


those  planning  to  teach  in  public  schools; 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
which  includes  the  University  police,  the  se- 
curity guard  force  on  campus,  and  the  Uni- 
versity's Police  Training  Institute. 

University  Library  System 

The  University  Library  System  is  composed 
of  the  28-story  main  University  Library  and 
several  branch  libraries,  principally  Morrill 
Biological  Sciences  Library  and  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences  Library.  Present  holdings  in- 
clude approximately  2.4  million  books,  per- 
iodical volumes  and  government  docu- 
ments, including  over  680,000  microforms. 
More  than  10,000  periodicals  are  currently 
received. 

Information  about  the  University  Library 
System  and  Five  College  Library  coopera- 
tion is  available  at  the  Information  and 
Reference  Desks  in  the  main  and  branch 
libraries. 

The  University  Press 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  the 
book  publishing  division  of  the  University, 
is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
University  Presses. 

The  Press  publishes  scholarly  and  artistic 
works  which  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  of  learning.  Univer- 
sity students  are  offered  the  opportunity  of 
working  at  the  Press,  as  interns,  research 
assistants,  and  work/study  employees,  to 
acquire  academic  credit  and  on-the-job  ex- 
perience in  book  publishing. 

Approximately  half  the  books  published 
by  the  Press  have  involved  the  research  of 
this  University's  faculty.  The  publications 
have  won  numerous  awards  for  design  and 
production,  and  achieved  an  outstanding 
reputation  for  excellent  reviews. 

Scholarly  Journals 

The  Massachusetts  Review  is  a  national  and 
international  quarterly  of  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, and  public  affairs,  published  inde- 
pendently with  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges,  the  University  of  Mass- 
achusetts and  its  Alumni  Association,  and 
others.  The  English  and  Political  Science: 
faculties  also  edit  and  publish  several  schol- 
arly journals. 

Language  Lab 

The  James  W.  Butler  Language  Laborator- 
ies provide  special  study  facilities  to  stu-  I 
dents  enrolled  in  foreign  language  courses,  J 
Three  of  the  labs,  equipped  with  student- 
controlled  tape  recorders  and  monitoring 
facilities,  can  accomodate  up  to  90  students 
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in  three  elementary  classes.  Another  room, 
with  20  booths,  is  available  to  students  who 
make  use  of  the  Open  Library  Usage  service 
for  independent  study.  A  fifth  lab  is  equip- 
ped for  28  intermediate  and  advanced 
language  students,  with  access  to  any  pro- 
gram tape  available  in  the  banks  of  the  Ran- 
dom Access  Library  (RAL). 

WFCR  -  Five  College  Radio 

WFCR,  Five  College  Radio  at  88.5  FM,  is  a 
public,  non-commercial  station  that  offers 
unusual,  high-quality  programming  19 
hours  daily.  Broadcasting  includes  classical 
music,  jazz,  talk  shows,  public  affairs,  and 
ethnic  programs,  from  6:45  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 
Studios  are  located  in  Hampshire  House, 
tel.  545-0100. 

WFCR  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Public  Radio  Network  and  receives  some 
programs  from  NPR,  including  National 
Press  Club  addresses,  the  daily  news  show 
"All  Things  Considered,"  programs  on 
special  topics,  and  concerts. 

Students  who  own  a  Third  Class  Radio 
Operator's  Permit  with  Broadcast  Endorse- 
ment may  be  employed  at  the  station  as 
part-time  control  board  operators  or  pro- 
duction assistants.  The  WFCR  staff  in- 
cludes approximately  20  full  and  part  time 
workers.  There  is  also  a  student  radio  sta- 
tion, WMUA. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  serves  as 
liaison  between  the  campus  community  and 
the  public,  and  as  an  internal  information 
center  for  faculty,  students,  and  admin- 
tration.  It  functions  to  provide  accurate  in- 
formation about  the  University's  current 
and  projected  programs,  and  thus  to  foster 
understanding  of  the  institution's  mission 
as  a  nationally  recognized  facility  of  higher 
education,  research,  and  public  service.  The 
office  includes  seven  departments  — Editor- 
ial Services,  Graphic  Design  and  Produc- 
tion, News  Bureau,  Creative  Services, 
Community  Services,  Photographic  Ser- 
vices and  Radio  Station  WFCR. 

Physically  Disabled  Students 

The  University  is  becoming  more  and  more 
accessible  to  academically  qualified  physi- 
cally disabled  students. Although  some  ar- 
chitectural barriers  remain,  most  disabled 
persons  can  navigate  the  campus  with  little 
difficulty.  The  campus  is  large  and  spread 
out.  However,  with  proper  planning,  size 
should  not  pose  a  problem.  The  University 
Library,  the  Student  Union,  the  Campus 
Center,    most    classroom    buildings,    and 


some  residence  halls  are  wheelchair  accessi- 
ble. Early  registration,  preferential  schedu- 
ling, orientation  programs,  housing  assis- 
tance, a  reader's  directory  for  the  blind, 
pre-  and  post-admission  counseling  are  a 
few  of  the  services  available.  Admission 
procedure  remains  the  same  for  all  appli- 
cants, regardless  of  disability.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Office  of  Handi- 
capped Student  Affairs,  231  Whitmore 
Building,  tel.  (413)  545-0892. 

Regional  Student  Program 

The  University  participates  in  a  regional 
cooperative  program  administered  by  the 
New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
This  program,  known  as  the  Regional  Stu- 
dent Program,  permits  qualified  residents 
of  the  New  England  states  to  study  with  in- 
state tuition  and  admission  privileges  at  any 
of  the  state  universities,  institutes,  and 
public  two-year  colleges. 

Detailed  information  about  this  excep- 
tional program  can  be  obtained  from  any 
guidance  counselor  or  from  the  New 
England  Board  of  Higher  Education,  20 
Walnut  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181. 

Other  Facilities 

Audiovisual  Center 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Cooperative  Fisheries    Unit 
Cooperative  School  Service  Center 
Cooperative  Service  Bureau 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
Institute  for  Man  and  Environment 
Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Microbiology 
Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station 
Massachusetts  Population  Research 

Institute 
Office  of  Budgeting  and  Institutional 

Studies 
Polymer  Research  Institute 
Program  in  Urban  and  Regional  Problems 
Technical  Resource  Service 
University  Computing  Center 
Water  Resources  Research  Center 

Other  Specific  Services 

Services  provided  in  the  form  of  student  ac- 
tivities, and  many  of  the  Student  Personnel 
Services  mentioned  above,  are  fully  describ- 
ed in  University  Directions,  provided  to 
students  on  campus.  Three  other  services 
supported  by  the  University  which  are  of 
general  interest  are  the  campus  religious  ac- 
tivities, and  the  Alumni  Association,  in 
which  all  University  graduates  are  granted 
membership. 


Motor  Vehicles 

All  student,  faculty,  and  staff  motor 
vehicles  must  be  registered  with  the  Parking 
Office,  Room  1,  Munson  Hall. 

Any  student  may  be  permitted  to  have  a 
motor  vehicle  on  campus  provided  it  is 
registered  with  the  Parking  Office  and  com- 
plies with  published  University  regulations. 
Copies  of  the  University  regulations  concer- 
ning motor  vehicles  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Parking  Office,  Room  1,  Munson  Hall. 

Visitors  during  regular  business  hours  are 
requested  to  use  the  multi-level  Campus 
Parking  Garage  or  parking  meters.  A  Uni- 
versity bus  service,  free  of  charge,  covers 
the  campus  and  environs. 

All  parking  areas  are  under  roving  securi- 
ty surveillance.  Visitors  may  secure  infor- 
mation at  the  Parking  Control  Booths  or  at 
the  Security  Building.  Inquiries  concerning 
parking  should  be  directed  to  the  Parking 
Coordinator,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003. 

Religious  Activities 

The  University  gives  support  to  the  religious 
life  of  its  students  by  affording  the  use  of 
University  facilities  for  student  groups  of 
all  faiths.  It  cooperates  with  the  official 
agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most  largely 
represented  at  the  University.  Each  has 
privately  supported  chaplains  and  facilities 
and  privileges  for  their  work.  Students  are 
welcome  at  off-campus  services  in  the  com- 
munity. 

On  campus,  Catholic  students  may  at- 
tend activities  and  daily  and  Sunday  ser- 
vices at  the  Newman  Center.  Jewish  services 
and  activities  are  sponsored  by  the  B'Nai 
B'rith  Hillel  Foundation.  For  Protestant 
students,  the  United  Christian  Foundation, 
an  ecumenical  ministry,  provides  counsel- 
ing and  opportunity  for  involvement  in  ser- 
vice and  social  action. 

Other  religious  groups  such  as  the  Baha'i 
Club,  the  Christian  Science  Organization, 
the  Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship,  the 
Lutheran  Club,  and  the  Orthodox  Club 
also  meet  regularly  on  campus. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general  alumni 
organization  of  the  University,  with  head- 
quarters at  Memorial  Hall,  erected  by  alum- 
ni and  friends  in  honor  of  those  men  of  the 
University  who  dies  in  World  War  I.  The 
Alumnus,  a  tabloid  general-interest  maga- 
zine, is  published  seven  times  a  year.  Under 
sponsorship  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Building  Authority,  composed  of 
alumni  volunteers,  19  residence  halls,  two 
faculty  apartment  centers,  and  the  Student 
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Union  building  have  been  constructed  on 
campus.  Alumni  also  serve  the  University 
by  their  support  of  innovative  academic 
programs  through  their  contributions  to  the 
rapidly  growing  annual  alumni  fund  and 
through  special  bequests. 


Amherst  Campus 

Expenses  are  approximately  $3,200  per  year 
for  an  economical,  in-state  student.  First- 
year  costs  are  usually  greater  than  those  of 
the  other  three  years,  and  there  are  fewer 
opportunities  for  earnings.  Therefore,  a 
student  is  advised  to  have  a  definite  plan  for 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  first  year  before 
entering.  The  following  estimate  of  a  year's 
expenses,  based  chiefly  upon  last  year's 
costs,  includes  only  those  items  which  are 
strictly  University-related  and  does  not  in- 
clude amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel, 
parking,  etc.  These  costs  vary  slightly  from 
year  to  year. 

Undergraduate  tuition  for  residents  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  $525  per  year  as  of 
March  1979.  However,  tuition  and  fees, 
which  are  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  are  subject  to  review  and  to 
change  without  notice.  Applicants  are  urg- 
ed to  obtain  current  tuition  information 
from  the  Admissions  Office. 

As  of  March  1979,  new  tuition  levels  for 
undergraduates  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law.  The  Board  has  voted  that 
tuition  for  nonresident  undergraduates  be 
established  at  $2,150  per  year  for  academic 
year  1979  -'80;  at  $2,750  per  year  for 
academic  year  '80-'81,  and  at  $3,350  per 
year  for  academic  year  '81-'82.  However, 
this  schedule  is  subject  to  change  without 
notice,  and  applicants  are  urged  to  obtain 
current  information  from  the  Admissions 
Office. 

The  University  also  reserves  the  right  to 
change  any  fees  without  advance  notice. 

Estimated  Annual  Expenses — Amherst 

Tuition  (Residents  of 

Massachusetts $525.00 

Room  Rent  in  University 

Residence  Halls  (Approx.) 843.00 

Telephone  (Where  Available) 50.00 

Board  at  University  Dining  Halls 

(Five-Day  Plan—  Approx.) 854.00 

Athletic  Fee 37.00 

Recreation   Fee 26.00 

Campus  Center  Fee 79.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee 6.00 

I.D.  Card  Fee 1.00 

Student  Activities  Tax  (Approx.)  . . .  72.00 

Student  Health  Service  Fee 129.00 

Student  Supplemental  Health 

Benefits  (12  Months'  Coverage — 

Optional)  (Approx.) 67.00 

Books,  Stationery,  Laboratory 

and  Other  Supplies  (Approx.)  . . .  275.00 

$2964.00 


Initial  Payment  for  Freshmen — Amherst 

Tuition  (Residents  of 

Massachusetts)  $262.50 

Room  Rent  in  University 

Residence  Halls  (Approx.) 421.50 

Telephone  (Where  Available) 25.00 

Board  at  University  Dining  Halls 

(Five-Day  Plan—  Approx.) 427.00 

Athletic  Fee 18.50 

Recreation   Fee 13.00 

Campus  Center  Fee 39.50 

Fine  Arts  Fee 3.00 

I.D.  Card  Fee 1 .00 

Expenses 

Student  Activies  Tax  (Approx.)  ....  36.00 

Student  Health  Service  Fee 64.50 

Student  Supplemental  Health 
Benefits  (12  Months'  Coverage — 
Optional)(Approx.) 67.00 

Books,  Stationery,  Laboratory 
and  Other  Supplies  (Approx.)  . . .   137.50 

$1516.00 

Explanation  of  Fees  and  Payments 

In-State  Tuition 

As  a  state  institution,  the  University  offers 
the  privilege  of  in-state  tuition  to  all 
students  entering  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low 
residential  rate  is  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  established  by  the  Trustees 
and  detailed  under  "Residence  Status." 

Athletic  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to 
support  comprehesive  men's  and  women's 
intercollegiate   programs. 

Recreation  Fee 

Income  from  this  fee  is  used  to  support  in- 
tramural athletics,  general  recreation,  and 
free  play  activities. 

Campus  Center  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to 
support  the  Student  Union  and  the  Campus 
Center  and  meet  the  operating  costs  of  their 
various  activities. 

Fine  Arts  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  fee  are  used  to 
support  a  varied  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  fine  arts  events  for  the  cultural 
enrichment  and  enjoyment  of  the  under- 
graduate body. 

Student  Activities  Tax 

This  tax  supports  student  government  and 
an  extensive  and  varied  range  of  cultural 
and  social  activities  for  students.  In  addi- 
tion, payment  entitles  each  student  to  ad- 
mission to  many  campus  events  and  in- 
cludes a  subscription  to  the  daily  student 


Expenses 


newspaper,  the  annual  yearbook,  and  a  stu- 
dent guide  to  the  campus,  University  Direc- 
tions. 

Health  Services  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used  to 
support  the  medical,  psychiatric,  and  health 
services  provided  by  the  staff  of  the  Health 
Center. 

Supplemental  Health  Benefits 

This  is  an  optional  plan  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  care  received  by  students  at  the 
Health  Center.  It  provides  hospital,  medical 
and  surgical  care  on  a  12-month  basis  for 
injuries  or  illness  during  the  school  year, 
holidays,  summer  vacation,  and  other  times 
when  the  student  is  off  campus.  Students 
who  register  for  the  fall  semester  have  only 
one  opportunity  to  enter  or  reject  this  pro- 
gram each  year,  at  the  time  of  payment  of 
the  fall  semester  bill.  It  is  also  offered  on 
the  spring  semester  bill  for  new  spring 
registrants  only.  Married  students  desiring 
family  coverage  under  the  plan  now  in  ex- 
istence at  the  University  are  advised  to  con- 
tact the  Student  Health  Services.  All  can- 
didates for  and  members  of  intercollegiate 
athletic  teams  are  required  by  the  Athletic 
Department  to  subscribe  to  the  supplemen- 
tary health  benefit  plan  or  equivalent. 

Commencement  Fee 

A  commencement  fee  of  $20  is  assessed 
students  in  September  of  their  senior  year, 
as  commencement  exercises  and  events  are 
intended  to  be  self-supporting. 

Special  Undergraduate  Students 

The  Special  Student  tuition  rates  are  $26.25 
per  credit  for  Massachusetts  residents,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $262.50,  and  $107.50  per 
credit  for  nonresidents,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $1075.00.  Every  student  must  pay  a  $1 
identification  card  fee  yearly,  and  a  student 
taking  three  or  more  courses  a  semester 
must  pay  a  Campus  Center  fee  and  a  health 
fee. 

Credit  by  Special  Examination 

Any  student  receiving  credit  by  special  ex- 
amination must  pay  $5  per  credit  before  the 
examination  may  be  taken.  This  fee  is 
nonrefundable. 

Scholarship  Payment 

Known  scholarships  are  shown  on  the  fee 
bills.  If  such  items  are  not  shown,  deduc- 
tions may  not  be  made  from  the  bill  until 
satisfactory  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
the  Bursar's  Office  by  the  recipient. 

Payment  Due  Date 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  all 
charges  for  tuition,  fees,  board  and  room 


rent  in  University  Residence  Halls  are  due 
and  payable  prior  to  the  date  of  registration 
of  each  semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in 
advance  with  due  date  shown  and  payment 
may  best  be  made  by  mail.  No  student  may 
register  until  all  University  charges  are 
cleared. 

Late  Payment/Registration  Fee 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment 
of  his  or  her  semester  charges  by  the  date 
specified  may  be  required  to  pay  a  late, 
payment/registration  fee  of  $25. 

Refunds 

Tuition  and  Fee  Refunds 

A  student  who  makes  an  advance  payment 
and  then  for  any  reason  does  not  attend  any 
part  of  the  next  semester  or  term  at  the 
University  will  be  given  a  full  refund  of  tui- 
tion and  fees.  The  $15  matriculation  pay- 
ment required  of  new  students  is  not  refun- 
dable. 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for 
any  reason,  except  as  specified  below, 
before  a  semester  is  completed  will  be 
granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees. 

A  student  who  is  suspended  or  expelled 
from  the  University  for  disciplinary  reasons 
forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 

Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  semester  or  term  (Registra- 
tion Day)— 80%. 

b.  During  the  third  week — 60%. 

c.  During  the  fourth  week — 40%. 

d.  During  the  fifth  week — 20%. 

e.  After  the  fifth  week — no  refund. 
Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week — 60%. 

b.  During  the  second  week — 20%. 

c.  After  the  second  week — no  refund. 

Room  Rent  and  Board  Refunds 

A  student  who  has  made  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  room  rent  will  be  granted  a  full  re- 
fund of  rent  if  he  or  she  fails  to  attend  any 
part  of  the  next  semester  or  term  or  does 
not  reside  in  a  residence  hall.  Prepaid  board 
will  be  refunded  on  a  special  per  diem  basis. 
Any  student  who  occupies  his/her  assign- 
ed accommodations  and  subsequently 
leaves  the  University  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
first  full  class  week  shall  automatically  be 
charged  a  minimum  of  $100  for  his/her 
room.  Any  student  who  leaves  the  Universi- 
ty during  the  second  through  fifth  weeks 
shall  be  charged  $100  plus  20%  of  the  re- 


maining balance  for  each  week  or  part 
thereof.  No  refunds  will  be  made  after  the 
fifth  week  of  the  academic  semester. 
Refunds  will  be  made  during  the  refund 
period  only  to  students  who  officially 
withdraw  from  the  University  through  the 
Registrar's  Office  and  according  to  the 
Registrar's  official  withdrawal  date.  The 
Dean  of  Students'  Office  is  authorized  to 
make  exception  to  the  above  only  for 
reason  of  "extreme  emergency."  Any  ex- 
ception made,  however,  shall  not  apply  to 
the  $100  minimum  charge  which  shall  be 
levied  in  all  cases  automatically. 
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Financial  Aid 


General  Information 

Financial  aid  consists  of  scholarships  and 
grants  (the  awarding  of  money  for  which  no 
repayment  is  expected),  self-help  in  the 
form  of  loans  (money  lent  to  the  student  to 
be  repaid  after  the  termination  of  studies), 
and  employment  (guaranteed  jobs  to  pro- 
vide a  certain  income  during  the  year). 
Financial  aid  is  offered  to  those  students 
who  cannot,  through  their  own  and  their 
parents'  reasonable  efforts,  meet  the  full 
cost  of  a  college  education. 

Financial  aid  programs  are  funded  from 
a  number  of  sources:  state  and  federal  ap- 
propriations, private  philanthropy,  Univer- 
sity alumni  and  others.  The  amount  of 
money  available,  academic  requirements, 
and  other  eligibility  criteria  vary  from  pro- 
gram to  program.  Each  student  applicant  is 
automatically  considered  for  every 
University-administered  program  for  which 
he/she  may  be  eligible.  Students  desiring 
further  description  of  specific  programs 
may  obtain  information  sheets  from  the  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office,  Room  243,  Whitmore 
Administration  Building. 

Application  Procedures 

The  basic  financial  aid  application  form  re- 
quired of  all  University  applicants  is  the 
Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF),  which  is  design- 
ed and  processed  by  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  (CSS),  Princeton,  N.J. 

Instructions  for  High  School  Seniors 

All  high  school  seniors  applying  for  finan- 
cial assistance  must  file  the  Financial  Aid 
Form.  The  deadline  for  priority  aid  con- 
sideration is  February  15  of  their  senior 
year.  Applications  received  after  that  date 
are  considered  late  and  will  be  processed 
only  if  funds  remain. 

Special  Notice:  The  Basic  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program  (BEOG)  is  a  new- 
ly revised  Federal  grant  program.  Max- 
imum awards  under  this  program  could  be 
as  high  as  $1800  per  year.  The  BEOG  pro- 
gram is  an  entitlement  program  under 
which  all  eligible  applicants  who  demon- 
strate financial  need  according  to  the  Feder- 
al guidelines  will  receive  Basic  Grants.  Ap- 
plication for  the  BEOG  is  made  by  simply 
checking  "yes"  on  Item  83  on  the  Financial 
Aid  Form. 

Applicants  for  Financial  Assistance  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  MUST  Ap- 
ply for  a  Basic  Grant. 

Instructions  for  All  Other  Applicants 

The  priority  deadline  for  financial  assis- 
tance for  all  other  students  (except  Transfer 
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students)  is  February  15  preceding  the  aca- 
demic year  for  which  aid  is  requested.  The 
Transfer  student  deadline  is  April  15.  All 
student  applicants  must  submit  a  copy  of 
their  parent's  income  tax  return  Federal, 
Form  1040  or  1040 A)  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Students  claiming  indepen- 
dence must  also  submit  a  copy  of  their  1040 
or  1040A  for  the  prior  year. 

Disbursing  of  Awards 

All  financial  assistance  except  employment 
earnings  are  paid  in  installments  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  in  the  form  of  a 
credit  on  the  recipient's  bill.  If  the  aid  ex- 
ceeds the  bill,  as  it  often  does  for  students 
living  off  campus,  the  remainder  of  the 
assistance  is  normally  available  to  the  stu- 
dent soon  after  registration.  If  the  aided 
student  withdraws  from  the  University,  any 
refund  of  University  fees  or  charges  must 
first  be  applied  to  the  aid  fund  to  reimburse 
the  fund  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
assistance  received  by  the  student  for  the 
semester. 

Types  of  Aid 

Scholarships  and  Grants 

The  office  of  Financial  Aid  administers 
more  than  20  scholarship  and  grant  pro- 
grams with  differing  eligibility  criteria. 
Residency,  academic  average,  field  of  study 
and  parental  income  may  determine 
eligibility  for  specific  programs.  Scholar- 
ships normally  range  from  $200  to  $2000. 

Loans 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program — 
A  student  may  borrow  up  to  $2500  per 
year,  but  no  more  than  a  total  of  $5,000  for 
undergraduate  study  under  this  program. 
Interest  at  3  percent  begins  nine  months 
after  completion  of  the  program,  the  loan  is 
to  be  repaid  within  ten  years.  Because  of  the 
amount  available,  this  program  is  necessari- 
ly limited  and  selective. 
Higher  Education  Loan  Plan — The  student 
may  obtain  a  loan  of  up  to  $2500  per  year 
from  the  bank  of  his  or  her  choice  through 
the  Higher  Education  Loan  Plan.  Applica- 
tion procedures,  eligibility  criteria  and 
other  relevant  information  are  available  at 
the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Employment 

Under  the  College  Work-Study  Program,  a 
student  who  meets  established  financial  aid 
criteria  can  be  assigned  to  a  part-time  job 
on  campus  or  to  a  job  with  a  nonprofit 
agency  in  his  or  her  community  during  the 
summer  months. 


Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Their  Dependents 

Veterans  or  their  dependents  (wife  or  child 
of  a  deceased  or  100%  total  and  permanent 
disabled  veteran)  eligible  for  educational 
benefits  under  the  Veterans  Bill,  Public 
Law  358,  the  Disabled  Veterans  Bill,  Public 
Law  894,  or  the  War  Orphan  Bill,  Public 
Law  634,  should  contact  the  Veterans  Af-t 
fairs  Office  at  the  University  60  days  before 
their  classes  begin  for  regular  enrollment.  HI 
takes  approximately  four  to  six  weeks  fan 
processing  after  the  veteran  student  has  fil- 
ed the  proper  V.A.  paperwork  with  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Office  at  the  University. 
However,  veterans  educational  checks  are 
now  issured  for  the  previous  month's  enti- 
tlement on  the  first  of  each  month.  This 
means  that  a  veteran  would  be  paid  on  Jul) 
1  for  attending  school  during  the  month  ol 
June.  There  will  no  longer  be  any  prepay-, 
ment  of  benefits.  Veterans  whose  home  ol 
record  was  Massachusetts  when  they 
entered  the  service  may  be  eligible  for  e 
state  tuition  waiver. 


Courses 


This  catalog  lists  courses  available  in  each 
college,  school,  division,  and  department. 
Consult  the  index  for  the  general  fields 
under  which  specific  courses  may  be  found. 

Course  Numbering  System 

The  University  course  numbering  system 
follows: 

001-099  Non-credit  courses  with  no 
quality-point  value  toward  graduation 
(such  as  courses  needed  to  make  up  en- 
trance deficiencies,  scheduled  tutorials, 
etc.). 

100-199  Lower  division  undergraduate; 
freshman  level. 

200-299  Lower  division  undergraduate; 
sophomore  level. 

300-399  Upper  division  undergraduate; 
junior  level. 

400-499  Upper  division  undergraduate; 
senior  level. 

500-599  Combined  graduate/under- 
graduate; suitable  for  upper  division 
undergraduates. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  undergradu- 
ates are  concerned  only  with  courses  num- 
bered below  600.  Students  interested  in  the 
University's  program  of  graduate  studies 
(courses  numbered  from  600  to  899)  should 
consult  The  Graduate  School  Bulletin.  In 
the  few  instances  in  which  courses  num- 
bered above  599  are  included  in  this  cata- 
log, the  offering  department  has  specified 
that  undergraduate  students  may  take  the 
course. 

The  following  numbers  are  assigned  to 
special  courses  and  academic  activities: 

190,  290,  390,  490,  590  New  courses  being 
taught  on  an  experimental  basis. 

191-195  Seminars;  undergraduate, 
freshman  level. 

291-295  Seminars;  undergraduate, 
sophomore  level. 

391-395  Seminars;  undergraduate, 
junior  level. 

491-495  Seminars;  undergraduate, 
senior  level. 

591-595  Seminars;  combined  grad- 
uate/undergraduate. 

196,  296,  396,  496,  596  Independent 
Study/Special  Problems  courses. 

197,  297,  397,  497,  597  Special  Topics 
courses. 

298,  398  Practicum/Field  Experience. 

498,  499  Departmental  or  Senior  Honors. 


Important:  MOST  courses  offered  under 
the  numbers  and  headings  immediately 
above  (those  in  the  nineties)  are  NOT  listed 
in  this  catalog,  because  they  are  made 
available  by  special  arrangement,  many  on 
an  individual  basis,  to  students  who  express 
interest  in  them  at  the  departmental  level. 
Those  courses  under  these  numbers  which 
are  included  in  this  publication  are  those 
for  which  other  than  general  information 
was  available. 

Arrangement 

Courses  are  not  intentionally  described 
twice.  Those  few  courses  offered  by  each  of 
two  departments  or  programs  are  described 
under  the  heading  of  the  originating  depart- 
ment and  cross-listed,  the  number  and  title 
being  given  for  the  other  mention.  Where 
departments  have  requested  it,  listing  by 
department,  number  and  course  title  is 
made  of  "Related  Courses"  under  that 
heading  at  the  end  of  the  departmental 
descriptions. 

Introductory  paragraphs  describing  the 
general  program  offered  were  solicited 
from  each  department;  those  omitted  did 
not  submit  material  beyond  the  course 
descriptions.  In  all  cases,  descriptions  were 
edited  to  conform  to  style  and  space  re- 
quirements; in  many  cases,  expanded 
course  descriptions  are  made  available  by 
departments  directly  on  a  semester-by- 
semester  basis. 

Only  authorized  courses  are  listed;  others 
may  be  authorized  from  time  to  time.  Thus, 
the  University  makes  no  claim  to  either 
completeness  of  content  or  accuracy  for 
this  catalog,  and  reserves  the  right  to  alter 
and  amend  its  courses,  programs,  and  re- 
quirements as  described  herein  without  ad- 
ditional notice. 

The  basic  format  provides  that  all  courses 
following  a  heading  or  subheading  are 
courses  in  that  field.  The  up-to-six- 
character  computer  (HEGIS)  abbreviation 
(such  as  HUMDEV  for  Human  Develop- 
ment) is  not  used  for  each  course,  but  only 
for  clarity  in  the  body  of  the  course  descrip- 
tion, where  necessary.  The  course  number 
begins  each  entry,  followed  by  course  title, 
core  designation  (if  any),  semester  offered 
(if  not  always  available),  number  of  credits 
carried  (if  other  than  three),  the  instructor's 
last  name  (with  initial  if  needed  for 
specificity),  the  instructor's  office  location 
by  room  number  and  building  (not  the  loca- 
tion of  class  meeting),  the  format  or  style  of 
the  class,  course  description,  text  and/or 
readings,  exam  or  other  testing  and  report 


structure,  prerequisites  or  other  special  re- 
quirements, limitations,  if  any,  and  lab 
fees,  if  any. 

Note:  Courses  carry  three  credits  unless 
otherwise  stated.  Courses  carry  no  prere- 
quisites unless  stated.  Honors  courses  in 
general  carry  an  added  credit.  Check  the 
department  office  for  latest  information. 

Abbreviations 

Capital  letters  in  parenthesis  after  course  ti- 
tle (e.g.,  (C))  denote  various  categories  of 
courses  which  fulfill  specific  graduation  re- 
quirements, (B)  in  rhetoric  for  the  entire 
University  and  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  in  specific 
fields  within  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  See  "Graduation  Requirements,"  ' 
and  the  introductory  section  to  College  of  j 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

1st  sem.,  2nd  sem.  denote  first  or  second 
semester.  No  semester  designation  is  given  : 
for  courses  offered  both  semesters. 

cr  denotes  number  of  credits  carried  by  the  I 
course,  if  other  than  three. 

Jones  200  SBA  would  indicate  an  instructor  i 
named  Jones  whose  office  location  was  r 
Room  200,  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. Generally,  only  the  major  word  in  ai 
building  designation  is  given  (Tobin  =  To-ii 
bin  Hall;  Middlesex  =  Middlesex  House),  i 
GRC  means  the  low-rise  building  of  the  ] 
Graduate  Research  Center;  GRC  Towers  I 
means  Graduate  Research  Center  Towers,! 
in  which  room  numbering  is  not  duplicated  ! 
by  individual  tower. 

ed.  after  a  name  means  editor  of  the  work] 
cited;  ed.  after  an  ordinal  number  means 
edition  of  the  work  cited. 

Other  standard  abbreviations  (such  as  et  al. 
for  "and  others"  and  e.g.  for  "for  exam 
pie")  are  also  used  to  allow  brevity  withi 
course  descriptions. 

In  general,  the  omission  of  an  item  (such 
as  instructor's  name  or  office  location,  ori 
items  within  the  course  description  such  as 
the  name  of  the  textbook  or  the  number  of 
examinations)  does  not  indicate  that  there 
will  be  none,  but  simply  that  the  informa-i 
tion  was  not  available  at  the  time  of 
publication. 

In  most  instances,  perplexity  occasioned 
by  this  catalog  is  best  counteracted  by  a  call 
or  visit  to  the  department  concerned.  Cur- 
rent information  beats  an  assumption  any 
day. 

Please  be  sure  to  read  the  earlier  section 
entitled  "This  Catalog." 
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College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 


T.O.  Wilkinson,  Coordinating  Dean,  Col- 
lege of  A  rts  and  Sciences,  and  A  cling  Dean, 
Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences; 
Richard  Noland,  Acting  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts;  Seymour  Shapi- 
ro, Dean  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathe- 
matics; James  W.  Shaw,  Associate  Dean, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Ernest  Hofer, 
Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of  Humanities  and 
Fine  Arts;  Julia  A.  Fata,  Melvin  F.  Jano- 
witz,  Nancy  E.  Lamb,  and  Jose  L.  Monser- 
rate,  Assistant  Deans,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consists  of 
three  Faculties  with  a  common  curriculum. 
Departments  and  programs  within  each 
Faculty  are  as  follows: 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 

Afro-American  Studies,  Art,  Asian 
Studies,  Classics,  Comparative  Literature, 
English,  French  and  Italian,  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literature,  History,  Jour- 
nalistic Studies,  Linguistics,  Music  and 
Dance,  Philosophy,  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literature,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and 
Theater. 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Com- 
puter and  Information  Science,  Geology 
and  Geography,  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics, Microbiology,  Physics  and  Astro- 
nomy, Polymer  Science  and  Engineering, 
and  Zoology. 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Anthropology,  Communication  Studies, 
Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
and  Sociology. 

The  College  has  programs  of  study  leading 
to  four  bachelor's  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Music.  All  depart- 
ments (except  Linguistics,  Computer 
Science  and  Polymer  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing) offer  a  program  leading  to  the  B.A. 
degree.  In  addition  to  the  customary  de- 
partmental majors,  interdisciplinary  majors 
or  programs  are  provided  in  Classics  and 
Philosophy,  Journalistic  Studies, 
Linguistics  and  Anthropology,  Linguistics 
and  Chinese,  Linguistics  and  German, 
Linguistics  and  Japanese,  Linguistics  and 
Philosophy,  Linguistics  and  Russian, 
Linguistics  and  Psychology,  Mathematics 
and  Philosophy,  Near  Eastern  Studies,  Pre- 
dental,  Pre-medical  and  Pre-veterinary 
Studies,  Science,  Social  Thought  and 
Political  Economy,  and  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies.  Certificate  Programs  are 
available    in    Asian    Studies,     General 
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Language  Interpretation,  Latin  American 
Studies,  and  Western  European  Area 
Studies,  which  do  not  constitute  majors, 
but  are  offered  for  students  with  particular 
interest  in  these  areas.  The  B.S.  degree  may 
be  earned  only  if  the  major  is  in  science, 
one  of  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics, 
psychology,  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  or 
pre-veterinary  studies.  The  B.F.A.  pro- 
grams have  a  strong  emphasis  in  art  and  the 
B.Mus.  programs  reflect  an  emphasis  in 
music.  All  degree  programs  combine  a  basic 
proficiency  or  experience  in  communication 
and  a  study  in  depth  in  one  area  with  sup- 
porting study  in  the  other  two  of  the  three 
divisions  of  learning  represented  by  the 
three  Faculties. 

Courses  appropriate  to  the  communica- 
tive skills  and  distribution  requirements  in 
the  three  areas  are  noted  by  the  respective 
codes  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E). 

A  program  of  study  which  conforms  with 
the  following  eight  provisions  qualifies  the 
student  who  completes  it  for  the  appropri- 
ate degree.  Advanced  placement  and 
transfer  credits  may  be  applied  toward  any 
or  all  of  these  qualifications,  but  at  least  45 
credit  hours  and  half  of  the  major  program 
must  be  completed  in  residence. 

1.  At  least  120  credits  (Distribution  Re- 
quirement A). 

2.  A  basic  proficiency  or  experience  in 
communication  skills  must  be  achieved  by 
completing  six  credits  in  rhetoric  (Distribu- 
tion Requirement  B);  the  two  rhetoric 
courses  must  include  at  least  one  of  RHET 
100  (Group  I)  and  one  of  RHET  110  or 
above  (Group  II).  A  Group  I  course  is  a 
prerequisite  for  a  Group  II  course. 

3.  Foreign  Language:  For  the  B.A.  and 
B.S.  degrees  only,  a  basic  proficiency  or  ex- 
perience with  foreign  language  must  be 
demonstrated  by  (a)  completion  of  a 
foreign  language  course  at  the  140  (inter- 
mediate) level,  (b)  score  of  500  or  above  on 
a  CEEB  achievement  test  taken  while  in 
high  school  or  on  an  equivalent  test  ad- 
ministered at  UMass. 

4.  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  (Distribu- 
tion Requirement  C):  Four  "C"  courses  for 
B.A.;  three  "C"  courses  for  B.S.,  B.F.A. , 
B.Mus. 

5.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
(Distribution  Requirement  D):  Four  "D" 
courses  for  the  B.A.;  three  "D"  courses  for 
B.S.,  B.F.A.,  and  B.Mus. 

6.  Natural  Sciences  and/or  Mathematics 
(Distribution  Requirement  E):  Four  "E" 
courses  for  B.A.,  B.S.;  three  "E"  courses 
for  B.F.A.  and  B.Mus. 


7.  For  a  B.S.  degree,  the  major  must  be 
in  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  or 
Science,  Psychology,  Pre-dental,  Pre- 
medical,  or  Pre-veterinary  Studies;  and 
minimum  of  60  credits  must  be  earned  in 
courses  in  Psychology,  or  in  the  Faculty  of 
Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  or 
courses  in  other  E-designated  areas. 

8.  An  approved  major  program  must  be 
completed.  The  traditional  departmental 
major  programs  are  the  most  common,  and 
they  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  A 
few  others  including  standing  committees 
of  the  faculty  and  are  described  elsewhere. 

All  major  programs  have  these  features 
in  common:  a)  faculty  guidance,  b)  a  coher- 
ent program  of  study  made  up  of  at  least  24 
credits,  at  least  15  of  which  must  be  in  up- 
per division  courses  in  this  College,  and  c) 
at  least  12  completely  free  electives. 

Full-time  students  with  majors  in  the 
College  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/fail  option 
in  one  course  each  semester  and  in  those 
summer  sessions  in  which  they  enroll  for  at 
least  9  credits.  University  regulations  re- 
strict exercise  of  the  option  to  a  maximum 
of  five  courses  completed  in  satisfaction  of 
University  requirements,  but  the  College 
permits  its  use  in  those  courses  presented  in 
satisfaction  of  its  additional  requirements. 
Exercise  of  the  option  in  courses  required 
for  a  student's  major  is  subject  to  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Advisory  System 

When  students  elect  a  special  major  or  are 
admitted  to  a  specialized  degree  program, 
they  may  obtain  a  faculty  adviser  from  that 
major.  Faculty  advisers  help  students 
choose  their  program  of  study  and  also 
serve  as  a  source  of  information  about 
general  academic  rules,  regulations,  and  op- 
tions. Students  may  choose  a  specific  major 
on  entrance  or  they  may  postpone  this 
choice.  Until  choosing  a  specific  major, 
students  are  listed  as  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  major,  and  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  Information  and  Advising  Center 
(CASIAC)  serves  as  a  student's  adviser. 
Faculty  members  from  a  broad  range  of 
disciplines  form  the  staff  of  CASIAC,  and 
a  student  may  meet  with  the  same  staff 
member  or  may  talk  with  the  person  on  du- 
ty at  the  time. 

A  student  has  considerable  freedom  in 
choosing  a  program  of  study  and  major. 
However,  a  few  of  the  major  programs  re- 
quire sequences  of  courses  which  extend 
over  seven  or  eight  semesters.  Students  who 
do  not  take  the  right  courses  in  their 
freshman  year  may  have  to  use  a  summer 
session  or  extra  semesters  to  accommodate 


these  sequences  if  the  ultimate  major  is 
Astronomy,  Biochemistry,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics  or  Physics,  or  if  they  are  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
program.  Some  standard  freshman  year 
programs  are: 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

Rhetoric 

Introduction  to  Art 

Studio  Art 

and  two  of  the  following: 

Math  or  Science 

Humanity 

Social  Science 

Social  Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.) 

Rhetoric 

Social  Science 

and  two  of  the  following: 

Humanity  or  Fine  Art 

Math  or  Science 

Second  Social  Science 

Foreign  Language 

Mathematics  (B.A.  or  B.S.) 

Rhetoric 

Math  (Calculus) 

Science 

and  one  of  the  following: 

Foreign  Language 

Social  Science 

Humanity 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Rhetoric 

Music  Theory 

Music  Literature 

and  two  of  the  following: 

Math  or  Science 

Social  Science 

Humanity,  other  than  Music 

Humanity  (B.A.) 

Rhetoric 

Humanity  or  Fine  Art 

and  two  of  the  following: 

Foreign  Language 

Social  Science 

Math  or  Science 

Second  Humanity 

Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.) 

Rhetoric 

Chemistry  or  Physics* 

Math  (Calculus,  if  prepared) 

and  one  of  the  following: 

Foreign  Language 

Humanity 

Social  Science 

Second  Science 

'Chemistry  majors  elect  Chemistry  113;  Biology 
and  Geology  majors  elect  Chemistry  111;  and 
Physics  and  Astronomy  majors  elect  Physics  181. 
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Chairman  of  Department:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor John  H.  Bracey,  Jr.;  Associate 
Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Chester  Da- 
vis. Professor  Lester;  Associate  Professors 
Richards,  Shepp,  Stevens,  Strickland,  Thel- 
well,  Terry;  Assistant  Professors  Afesi, 
Allen,  Austin,  Miles;  Instructors  Gresham, 
Washington;  Adjunct  Professors  Boyer, 
Caldwell,  Hudson,  Jackson,  Killian,  Mur- 
phy, Puryear,  Roach,  Seymour. 

The  W.E.B.  DuBois  Department  of  Afro- 
American  Studies  offers  an  undergradu- 
ate major  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
gain  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  culture  of  Black  people  in  Africa  and 
the  New  World.  The  course  of  study  is  in- 
terdisciplinary, and  offers  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
learning  situations,  both  on  and  off  the 
campus.  This  major  provides  foundations 
for  students  who  have  professional  aspira- 
tions toward  teaching  or  advanced  scholar- 
ship in  a  given  discipline  in  the  social 
sciences  or  humanities.  It  is  also  suitable  for 
students  preparing  for  professional  training. 

Courses  and  programs  are  also  designed 
for  general  interest  and  specific  relevance  to 
students  in  disciplines  other  than  Afro- 
American  Studies. 

For  further  information  contact: 
Professor  Chester  Davis,  323  New  Africa 
House,  tel.  545-2751. 

101  Introduction  to  Black  Studies  I 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  interdisciplin- 
ary introduction  to  the  basic  concepts 
and  literature  in  the  disciplines  covered 
by  Black  Studies.  Includes  history,  the 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities  as 
well  as  conceptual  framework  for  in- 
vestigation and  analysis  of  Black 
history  and  culture.  Text:  Introduction 
to  A  fro- American  Studies  (Peoples 
College  Press).  3  papers,  in-class 
quizzes. 

102  Introduction  to  Black  Studies  II  (D) 
Allen  322  New  Africa 

Lecture.  Basic  introduction  to  the 
writing  of  research  papers.  Covers 
library  orientation,  research  methods, 
the  use  of  outlines  in  project  develop- 
ment, note-taking,  footnotes,  and  bib- 
liographies. Papers  on  various  aspects 
of  the  Afro-American  experience. 
Knowledge  of  basic  sentence  structure 
and  grammar  helpful. 
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Terry  320  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  Bibliography  and 
research  methods  in  Afro-American 
Studies.  Emphasis  on  writing  of  the 
documented  paper.  Text:  How  to 
Write  Your  Term  Paper,  Yaggy.  Quiz- 
zes on  research  methods,  a  prospectus, 
outline,  final  term  paper. 

111  Survey  of  African  Art  (C) 
(1st  sent.) 

Richards  307  New  Africa 

Lecture,  discussion.  Major  traditions 
in  African  sculpture  and  painting  from 
prehistoric  times  to  present.  Allied 
disciplines  of  history  and  archaeology 
used  to  recover  the  early  history  of  cer- 
tain art  cultures.  Oral  sources  relating 
to  African  art.  The  disciplined  aesthe- 
tics in  African  art  and  the  contribu- 
tions it  has  made  to  the  development  of 
world  art  in  modern  times.  Texts:  Afri- 
can Art,  Willett;  The  Arts  of  Black  Af- 
rica, Laude.  Midterm,  final. 

112  Introduction  to  Clay  &  Plaster 
Miles  302  New  Africa 

Workshop.  Basic  techniques  and  con- 
ceptualizations in  traditional  African 
and  Afro- American  sculptural  forms, 
e.g.,  masks,  icons,  busts,  etc.  Relation 
of  clay,  plaster  and  plastics  to  metal 
sculpture.  Projects  in  various  materi- 
als. $10  lab  fee. 

113  Afro-American  Art  History  (C) 

(1st  sent.) 
Stevens  301  New  Africa 

Lecture,  discussion.  Visual  expression 
in  the  Black  Diaspora  (United  States, 
Caribbean,  and  Latin  America)  from 
the  early  slave  era  and  early  Black 
masters  to  the  present.  The  era  of  slave 
art,  the  Colonial  period,  the  Black 
Renaissance,  and  developments  in 
Black  art  since  the  1930s. 

130  African  History  I  (C)  (1st  sent.) 
Afesi  305  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  African  civiliza- 
tions and  their  origins.  Rise  of  early 
civilizations;  empires  and  kingdoms. 
Egypt,  Kush,  Axum/Ethiopia.  Ghana, 
Mali,  Songhai;  Zimbabwe  ruins. 
Benin,  Ashanti,  Dahomey.  Texts: 
History  of  African  Civilization,  Mur- 
phy; Lost  Cities  of  Africa,  Davidson. 
Individual  reports,  midterm,  final. 


131  African  History  II  (C) 
(2nd  sent.) 

Afesi  305  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  Surveys  African 
history  from  the  imposition  of  Euro- 
pean imperialism  and  colonialism  to 
the  present.  Particular  attention  to  the 
social,  economic,  political  and  ideo- 
logical aspects  of  the  colonial  process, 
and  the  variety  of  African  socialism, 
African  nationalism/liberation  strug- 
gles, pan- Africanism,  and  neo-coloni- 
alism.  Also  listed  as  HIST  197. 

132  Afro-American  History  1619-1860  (C) 
Allen  322  New  Africa 

Lecture,  discussion.  Overview  of  the 
development,  organization,  practice, 
and  historical  consequences  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  The  colonial  era  to 
1860.  Topics  such  as  the  slave  trade, 
African  civilizations  in  the  New  World 
and  the  movement  for  Emancipation, 
conditions  of  free  Blacks  and  the  slave 
community.  Regular  quizzes,  term 
paper,  attendance,  class  participation. 

133  Afro-American  History  1860-1945  (C) 
Bracey  324  New  Africa 

Lecture,  discussion.  Major  issues  and 
actions  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  to  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
Primarily  political  and  social  history  of 
Blacks  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  and  since,  in- 
cluding urban  migrations,  the  rise  of 
the  ghettoes,  political  organizations 
and  movements.  Texts:  The  Negro  in 
the  Civil  War,  Quarles;  Travail  and 
Triumph:  Black  Life  and  Culture  in 
the  South  Since  the  Civil  War,  Taylor; 
Three  Negro  Classics,  Franklin.  Mid- 
term; 5-8  page  final  paper.  Open  and 
inquiring  mind  required. 

152  Black  Rhetoric  (B) 
Terry  320  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  Rhetorical  modes 
and  devices  discovered  in  Afro-Amer- 
ican literature,  and  composition  mak- 
ing use  of  these  modes  and  devices. 
Texts:  The  Random  House  Handbook, 
Crews;    Black    Writers    of  America, 
Barksdale.  Quizzes,  exercises,  biweek- 
ly compositions. 
Thelwell  319  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion,  workshop.  Con- 
centration on  techniques  of  style  or- 
ganization,  and  composition  in  wri- 
ting. Emphasizes  critical  and  analytical 
reading  in  order  to  improve  writing 


skills.  Students  discuss  other  students' 
writings.  Rewriting  and  editing  techni- 
ques stressed.  One  reading  text. 
Writing  exercises  and  short  essays. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Rhetoric. 

155  Revolutionary  Concepts  in  Afro- 
American  Music  I  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Shepp  306  New  Africa 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
history  of  Black  music  from  its  African 
origins  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 
Styles,  characteristics,  and  instrumen- 
tation of  early  African  music  and 
moves  to  development  of  New  World 
forms  from  early  religious  expression 
to  the  beginning  of  the  blues. 

190G  Experimental:  Introduction  to 
African  Studies 
Richards,  Afesi  307,  305  New  Africa 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
Africa  from  an  interdisciplinary  per- 
spective. Historical  approach;  chrono- 
logical sequence  from  pre-history  to 
contemporary  times.  Political  develop- 
ment and  processes,  the  arts,  ethnogra- 
phy, social  structures,  economies,  and 
modern  nation  building  processes. 
Utilizes  the  experiences  and  resources 
of  faculty  members  in  the  Five  Col- 
leges. Text:  The  African  Experience, 
Paden,  Soja.  Midterm,  final. 

211  Textile  Design  and  Fabric  Printing 

(1st  sem.) 

Richards  307  New  Africa 

Lecture,  studio.  To  produce  repeat 
and  nonrepeat  designs  for  furnishing 
or  dress  fabrics,  and  cut  parts.  Each 
design  printed  on  cloth  (piece  or  yard 
goods)  using  conventional  silkscreen- 
ing  techniques  and  the  direct  method. 
Emphasizes  use  of  lacquer  stencil  or 
the  direct  photographic  emulsion 
technique  for  making  screens.  Pigment 
and  fiber  reactive  dyes  used  for  prin- 
ting the  designs  on  cloth.  Texts:  The 
Hand  Decoration  of  Fabrics,  Kafka; 
Printed  Textiles,  Albeck.  Portfolio  of 
paper  designs  and  printed  fabrics  re- 
quired. $10  lab  fee. 

212  Sculpture:  Welded  Sheetmetal 
Miles  302  New  Africa 

Workshop.  Forms  and  techniques  of 
African  masters  and  Afro-American 
adaptations  in  metal  sculpture.  Atten- 
tion to  aesthetic  and  conceptual  pro- 
blems. Work  primarily  in  brass,  copper 
and  steel.  Individual  projects.  $10  lab 
fee. 
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7  Contemporary  Black  Image  Making 
(C)  (1st  sem.) 
Stevens  301  New  Africa 
Workshop.  Design,  layout,  and  pro- 
duction of  a  magazine.  Readings:  Gra- 
phics Two,  all  magazines.  Journalism, 
layout  helpful. 

7  Racism  &  American  Social  Analysis 
(1st  sem.) 

Strickland  317  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion,  class  reports.  An 
analysis  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  racism  in  American  society.  Special 
attention  to  the  relationship  between 
racism  and  capitalism.  Topics  include: 
African  slavery  and  Indian  expropria- 
tion; Black  labor;  contradictions  of 
struggles  against  racism.  Readings:  Be- 
yond Chaos,  Harding;  Reluctant  Re- 
formers, Allen;  Red,  White  and  Black, 
Nash;  Racism  and  the  Class  Struggle, 
Boggs.  Midterm,  final,  class  papers. 

5  Black  Sociological  Thought  (D) 
Bracey  324  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  An  assessment  of 
the  contributions  of  Black  Americans 
to  the  sociological  study  of  the  Afro- 
American  experience.  Focus  on  the 
lives  and  works  of  such  major  Black 
sociologists  as  W.E.B.  DuBois, 
Charles  Johnson,  E.F.  Frazier,  Oliver 
Cox,  St.  Clair  Drake  and  Horace 
Cayton.  Texts,  Readings:  Black 
Sociologists:  Historical  &  Contem- 
porary Perspective,  Blackwell, 
Janowitz  (eds.);  Racial  Stratification  in 
America,  Geschwender  (ed.);  The 
Death  of  White  Sociology,  Ladner 
(ed.).  2  5-8  page  papers.  Prerequisites: 
An  open  and  inquiring  mind;  a  course 
in  Afro-American  history  or  an  in- 
troductory course  in  sociology. 

3  Pre-Civil  War  Afro-American  Writing 
(C)  (1st  sem.) 
Austin  309  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  Three  perceptive 
autobiographies,  a  collection  of  poetry 
and  essays,  and  a  revolutionary  novel, 
suggest  the  quality  and  range  of  Afri- 
can and  Afro- American  adjustments 
and  nonadjustments  to  New  World 
demands  between  1760  and  1860.  They 
sound  surprisingly  contemporary. 
Texts,  Readings:  Great  Slave  Nar- 
ratives, Bontemps;  Early  Negro 
American  Writing,  Brawley;  Blake,  or 
the  Huts  of  America,  Delany. 
Midterm,  final. 


257  Contemporary  Afro-American  Novel 
(C)  (1st  sem.) 
Lester  321  New  Africa 
Lecture,    discussion.     Major    Black 
novelists  of  the  contemporary  period 
(1940-present).    What   these   novelists 
have  to  say  about  the  Black  Experience 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century. 
Themes  include  alienation  and  identi- 
ty,   revolution,    existentialism.    Styles 
and  use  of  language  of  various  writers. 
Readings:    Wright,   Baldwin,   J.   Wil- 
liams, T.  Morrison,  etc.  2-3  assigned 
papers;  major  paper  on  a  topic  of  stu- 
dent's choosing. 

264  Foundations  of  Black  Education 
in  the  U.S.  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Davis  323  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  Education  of 
Blacks  from  Reconstruction  to  1954. 
Includes  public  schools,  colleges,  and 
nonschool  education.  Involvement  of 
religious  associations,  philanthropic 
organizations,  the  Freedman's  Bureau, 
the  Black  church,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Texts,  Readings:  Class  Bur- 
eaucracy &  Schools,  Katz;  Miseduca- 
tion  of  the  Negro,  Woodson;  A 
Chance  to  Learn,  Weinberg;  The  Edu- 
cation of  Black  Folk,  Ballard;  The  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Negro  in  the  American 
Social  Order,  Bond.  Take-home  ex- 
ams, term  paper.  Tapes  and  other 
audio- visuals  used. 

293  Seminar:  Political  Economy  of 
Southern  Africa 

Nsanga  314  New  Africa,  236  Hasbrouck 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  relationships 
of  South  Africa  as  a  sub-imperialist 
center  dominating  the  entire  region; 
role  of  transnational  corporations,  lib- 
eration movements;  the  possibility  for 
social  transformations  and  economic 
development.  United  Nations,  Govern- 
ment, and  Liberation  Movement  docu- 
ments as  well  as  background  reading. 

294  Seminar:  Energy  &  Environmental 
Problems  in  Africa 

Nsanga  314  New  Africa,  236  Hasbrouck 
Lecture,  discussion.  Examines  the 
energy  sources  available  now,  and 
those  still  to  be  developed,  for  the 
economic  advancement  of  Africa;  pro- 
cessing and  conversion  of  energy, 
energy  conservation  and  specifically 
the  economic,  environmental,  and 
political  policy  issues  involving  energy 
use  with  regard  to  the  past,  present, 


and  future  of  Africa.  Also  involvement 
of  the  U.S.,  Soviet  Union,  and  China 
in  the  energy  sources  of  Africa. 

318  Black  Music  and  Theater 
Shepp  306  New  Africa 
Workshop.  Composing,  arranging, 
and  performing  music  for  Black 
theater.  Work  with  faculty  members  in 
theater  to  create  a  musical  score  for  a 
play.  Ability  to  play  a  musical  instru- 
ment; passable  skill  in  reading  music; 
some  knowledge  of  scales,  chords,  and 
harmony. 

320  Contemporary  Black  Urban 
Education  (D) 
Davis  323  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  Conditions  in 
Black  urban  public  education  since  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  desegre- 
gation. Testing,  academic  perfor- 
mance, bussing  and  other  desegrega- 
tion techniques,  racial  conflict,  etc. 
Also  alternative  schools  and  reform 
movements  and  evaluation  of  all  or 
predominantly  Black  schools.  Texts, 
Readings:  36  Children,  Kohl;  110  Liv- 
ingston Street,  Rogers;  The  Battle  of 
Boston,  Hillson;  Radical  School 
Reform,  Gross  &  Gross;  Racism  and 
Psychiatry,  Thomas,  Sillen.  Midterm, 
final,  oral  reports.  Tapes,  films  and 
slides  used. 

332  Seminar  in  African  History  (1st  sem.) 
Afesi  305  New  Africa 
Seminar.  African  socialists  and  African 
socialism.  Analysis  of  socialist  thought 
and  practice;  Nyerere,  Nkrumah, 
Angola,  Mozambique,  etc.  Term  pa- 
per. Prerequisites:  AFROAM  131  or 
equivalent;  consent  of  instructor. 

354  Modern  African  Novel  (C) 
Thelwell  319  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  One  of  the  most 
vital,  dynamic  bodies  of  literature  in 
the  modern  world  against  the  back- 
drop of  traditional  culture,  colonialism 
and  emerging  societies.  Particular  em- 
phasis on  the  work  of  Chinua  Achebe 
as  well  as  novelists  from  East  and  West 
Africa.  Readings:  6-8  novels.  2  papers, 
take-home  final.  Prerequisite:  Ability 
to  read  and  think. 
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361  Revolution  in  the  Third  World  (D) 

(1st  sem.) 

Strickland  31 7  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion,  class  reports.  The 
nature  of  revolution  in  the  Third 
World.  The  revolutions  in  China, 
Cuba,  Vietnam  and  Guine-Bissau. 
Special  attention  to  factors  of  race, 
class,  culture  and  colonialism  in  shap- 
ing the  revolutionary  process.  Texts, 
readings:  The  Third  World,  Worsley; 
Revolution  and  Evolution  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  Boggs;  Peasant  Wars, 
Wolf;  Revolution  in  Guine',  Cabral. 
Midterm,  final,  class  reports. 

390F  Experimental:  Blacks  and  Radical 
Movements  in  the  U.S.  (C) 

Allen  322  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  Major  radical  pol- 
itical and  labor  movements  on  U.S. 
soil  from  the  1830s  to  the  present;  the 
political  and  social  relationship  of  Af- 
ro-Americans to  these  movements. 
19th-century  topics  include  abolition- 
ism, post-Civil  War  agrarian  move- 
ments (Populism  in  particular),  and 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  20th-century 
focus  on  the  women's  suffrage  move- 
ment. Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  Socialist  and  Communist  par- 
ties, Black  Power.  2  research  papers. 
AFROAM  132  and  133  or  a  University 
course  in  U.S.  history  highly  recom- 
mended. 

391  Seminar:  Improvisational  Techniques 
in  Black  Music  I 
Shepp  306  New  Africa 
Workshop.    Preparation   and   perfor- 
mance of  literature  for  jazz  ensembles 
and  school  stage  bands.  Audition  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

391  Seminar:  Black  Politics  in  the  U.S. 
(1st  sem.) 

Puryear  308  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  introduction 
to  the  role  of  Blacks  in  the  American 
political  system.  Emphasis  on  the  in- 
stitutional, structural,  social,  econom- 
ic and  psychological  factors  which 
shape  Black  responses  to  political  life 
in  the  U.S.  Black  politics  against  the 
background  of  pluralist  and  elitist 
theories  of  national  and  local  politics. 
Text:  Black  Politics,  Walton.  Term 
paper,  final. 


392  Seminar:  Creative  Writing — Fiction 
Thelwell  319  New  Africa 
Workshop,  lecture,  discussion.  The 
techniques,  strategies  and  craft  of 
writing  short  fiction.  Workshop  for- 
mat includes  class  analysis  of  student's 
work,  exercises  in  specific  techniques 
such  as  narrative,  description,  dia- 
logue, etc.  Discussion  of  critical 
theories.  Specific  assigned  exercises; 
writing  of  two  complete  stories.  $5  lab 
fee  for  reproduction  of  manuscripts. 

491  Seminar:  Blacks  &  Urban  Public 
Policy  (1st  sem.) 
Puryear  308  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  the  major  literature  purporting 
to  explain  the  existence  of  Black  pover- 
ty, and  governmental  responses  to  it. 
Readings   will   present   contrasts   bet- 
ween those  theorists  who  espouse  a 
larger  governmental  rule  in  the  elimin- 
ation of  urban  poverty,  and  those  who 
argue  that  government  initiatives  are 
fruitless  and  counter-productive.  Term 
paper,  final. 

493  Seminar:  Readings  in  Black  Political 
Economy:  The  Colonial  Period 

(1st  sem.) 

Strickland  317  New  Africa 
A  research  seminar  investigating  the 
role  of  white,  Black,  and  Indian  labor 
in  the  development  of  the  American 
colonial  economy.  Readings:  primary 
and  secondary  sources;  journals;  Kap- 
ital,  Marx;  American  Slavery,  Amer- 
ican Freedom,  Morgan;  Indian  Slav- 
ery, Lauber  et  al.  Research  projects. 
Prerequisites:  research  skills;  success- 
ful conclusion  of  first  and  second  level 
courses  in  economics,  history,  Afro- 
American  studies  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

494  Seminar  in  Black  Culture  (1st  sem.) 
Lester  321  New  Africa 

Lecture,  discussion.  Black  slave  ex- 
perience and  the  evolution  of  Black 
values.  Black  life  in  America  has  its 
foundation  in  the  culture  created  under 
the  conditions  of  slavery.  Slavery  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  slave;  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  kind  of  value 
system  slaves  created:  right  and  wrong, 
how  they  were  determined,  spiritual 
view  of  life;  values  surviving  today, 
etc.  Readings:  large  body  of  slave  nar- 
ratives; some  writings  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 


other  abolitionists;  contemporary 
writings  in  Black  psychology  and 
religion.  2  or  3  papers  assigned  by  in- 
structor; major  paper  on  a  topic  of  the 
student's  choosing.  Background  in 
Afro-American  history,  literature,  or 
American  history,  sociology,  desirable, 
but  not  necessary. 
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Chairman  of  Department:  Professor 
George  M.  Wardlaw.  Professors  Becker, 
Benson,  Berube,  Coughlin,  Friedmann, 
Gongora,  Grillo,  Kamys,  Mallary,  Norton, 
Paston,  Perkins,  Roskill,  Roy,  Townsend, 
Wang,  Wozniak;  Associate  Professors 
Brown,  Cheney,  Davies,  Harbison,  Hen- 
dricks, Kearns,  Krumm,  McGee,  Parks, 
Patterson,  Schleappi,  Stevens;  Assistant 
Professors  Edmondson,  Hoppin,  Mochon, 
North,  Retz,  Rupp. 

Fine  Arts 

The  artist  helps  people  to  understand  the 
world  and  themselves,  and  to  develop  per- 
sonal expressions  which  are  meaningful  to 
society.  The  study  of  fine  arts  is  as  varied  as 
the  forms  of  visual  communication  and  hu- 
man expression  itself  and  is  as  old  as  the 
history  of  humankind.  The  undergraduate 
major  in  fine  arts  should  realize  that  a  BFA 
degree  with  an  emphasis  in  ceramics,  paint- 
ing, printmaking  or  sculpture  is  primarily  a 
general  degree  with  a  broad  background  in 
the  fine  arts  and  a  concentration  in  one  area 
in  particular.  Many  students  plan  to  go  on 
to  graduate  schools  for  further  study.  The 
majors  in  art  education  and  interior  design 
are  more  professionally  oriented,  leading  to 
certification  for  teaching  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  and  accreditation  for 
careers  in  the  interior  design  fields.  Al- 
though students  often  go  directly  into  pro- 
fessional positions  after  a  BFA  in  these 
areas,  further  study  at  the  graduate  level  of- 
fers expanded  career  opportunities  in  the 
fields  of  art  education  and  design. 

The  Majors 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  Program 

(42  Art  credits,  including  Art  History) 
The  BA  degree  program  is  based  on  an  aes- 
thetic and  historical  knowledge  of  the  visual 
arts  and  development  of  creative  ability  in 
several  media.  Students  must  meet  Univer- 
sity language  requirements  and  take  4  "D" 
and  4  "E"  core  courses.  The  BA  degree 
urogram  offers  two  majors:  Art  History 
md  Studio  Art. 

IF  A  Degree  in  Studio  Art 

'72  Art  credits,  including  Art  History) 
The  BFA  degree  program  in  studio  art  is  of 
i  professional  nature  and  consists  of  an  in- 
,ensive  study  of  one  chosen  medium: 
eramics,  painting,  printmaking  or  sculp- 
ure. 


BFA  Degree  in  Art  Education 

The  art  education  degree  program  provides 
the  student  with  a  strong  background  in 
studio  work,  and  necessary  courses  in 
education  and  student  teaching,  leading  to 
certification  as  an  Art  Teacher  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  This  cer- 
tification permits  the  teacher  to  work  on 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
Through  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  teachers 
certified  in  Massachusetts  may  be  qualified 
to  teach  in  several  other  states. 

Student  teaching  is  done  for  a  full 
semester,  usually  at  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  Amherst. 

BFA  Degree  in  Interior  Design 

The  design  program  is  a  professional  area 
offered  within  the  Art  Department.  The  re- 
quirements are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
programs  in  the  department  and  lead  to  a 
BFA  in  interior  design. 

The  program  is  intended  to  meet  profes- 
sional standards  set  forth  by  the  national, 
professional  and  educational  associations  in 
the  field  of  design  for  accreditation  and 
professional  standing.  The  program's 
educational  goal  is  educating  the  profes- 
sional designer  in  basic  design,  in  com- 
munication skills,  in  architectural  construc- 
tion with  emphasis  on  interior  design,  in 
history  and  general  knowledge,  and  in  plan- 
ning and  designing  all  interior  spaces. 

All  Art  Department  (studio)  majors  take 
the  same  basic  foundation  courses  in- 
cluding an  art  history  series. 

Some  specialized  area  courses  may  be  taken 
at  the  upper  sophomore  level.  By  the  junior 
year  each  student  selects  a  major  area  of 
concentration  and  electives/options  (prac- 
ticums,  special  problems,  etc.).  All  BFA 
majors  are  required  to  complete  a  BFA 
thesis/exhibition  in  the  senior  year  (6 
credits).  Education  majors  take  student 
teaching  equivalent. 

Restrictions:  Portfolio  (slides)  are  required 
for  admission  to  the  Art  Department  for 
studio  majors.  No  pass/fail  courses  are 
allowed  in  the  major. 

100  Basic  Drawing 

Studio.  Drawing  in  black  and  white, 
applying  pencil,  charcoal  techniques  to 
representation  in  line  and  tone,  em- 
phasizing sound  observation  and  effec- 
tive presentation. 


101,102  Drawing  Composition 

Studio.  Continuation  of  ART  100. 
Emphasis  on  pictorial  composition  and 
advanced  drawing  techniques.  Prere- 
quisite: ART  100. 

102,120  Basic  Design  I 

Studio.  Two-dimensional  design  con- 
cepts arising  out  of  work  with  specific 
problems  in  a  variety  of  media. 

103,122  Basic  Design  II 

Studio.  Continuation  of  ART  102. 
Specific  three-dimensional  problems, 
stressing  the  interrelationship  of 
materials,  processes,  techniques,  and 
sculptural  concepts.  $15  lab  fee. 

104  Basic  Studio 

Lecture,  lab.  For  non-art  majors.  In- 
troduction to  visual  concepts  through  a 
combination  of  formal  presentations 
and  laboratory  experiences.  Emphasis 
on  developing  understanding  of 
divergent  points  of  view  in  art  rather 
than  the  developing  skills  or  creative 
accomplishments. 

190X  Experimental:  Architectural  Drawing 

Lab.  Introductory  studio  course  in  the 
essentials  of  architectural  drawing. 
Emphasis  on  drafting  and  develop- 
ment of  basic  orthographic  projection. 
Paraline  drawings  and  various  mech- 
anical perspectives  explored.  The  rudi- 
ments of  shades  and  shadows  and 
beginning  freehand  rendering.  Individ- 
ual attention  emphasized.  Text:  Archi- 
tectural Graphics,  Ching.  Submission 
of  completed  drawings  required.  $15 
lab  fee.  Students  must  be  equipped 
with  basic  mechanical  drawing  instru- 
ments. Open  to  non-FA  majors. 

202  Advanced  Drawing  Problems 
Roy,  others 

Lecture,  lab.  Advanced  investigation 
of  contemporary  drawing  problems. 
Emphasis  on  foundations  of  graphic 
communication.  Solutions  to  problems 
in  relation  to  the  individual  students' 
personal  insights  and  objectives.  Prere- 
quisite: ART  201.  $15  lab  fee. 

202/502  Advanced  Drawing  Problems 
Grillo 

Lecture,  lab.  For  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced students.  Transition  from 
known  and  seen  objects  and  figures 
toward  a  freer  and  more  imaginative 
concept   and   statement.   The  use  of 
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drawing  media  such  as  ink,  crayon, 
collage,  watercolor.  Includes  figure 
drawing,  still  life,  landscape,  and  in- 
terior problems.  Materials  list  given  in 
class.  Prerequisites:  ART  100,  101, 
102.  $15  lab  fee. 

220/520  Painting  I 

Lab.  Surveys  various  oil  media.  Ap- 
proach to  the  aesthetics  of  painting. 
Introduction  to  classic  and  contempo- 
rary points  of  view.  Some  experimental 
procedures;  emphasis  on  self- 
awareness  and  individual  problem  sol- 
ving. Oils  and/or  acrylic  paints,  can- 
vas, brushes,  etc.,  required.  Prerequi- 
sites: For  nonmajors,  ART  104A  or 
104B.  For  art  majors,  foundations 
courses.  Materials  cost  estimate:  $40. 

221/521  Painting  II 

Lecture,  lab.  Continuation  of  Painting 
I,  but  deals  with  the  various  water 
media.  Emphasizes  the  development  of 
skills  and  technique.  Imagination  and 
creativity  stressed.  Discussions  on  art 
and  cultural  topics.  Group  project  op- 
tional. Prerequisites:  For  nonmajors, 
ART  104.  For  majors,  foundation 
courses. 

230  Photography  I 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab  work,  read- 
ings, outside  problems,  critiques.  In- 
troduction to  basic  black  and  white 
photo  skills,  prints,  developing  of  film 
and  proper  use  of  darkroom  and  pho- 
tographic equipment.  Design  and 
aesthetic  appreciation.  Portfolio  at  end 
of  semester  required.  Must  have  an  ad- 
justable 35  mm  camera. 

240/540  Relief  Printmaking  I 

Studio,  workshop.  The  creative  print- 
making  process  of  cutting  and  printing 
the  raised  surfaces  of  a  block.  Cutting 
and  printing  from  various  materials  in- 
cluding wood,  lucite,  plaster,  mason- 
ite,  box  wood  and  linoleum.  Collo- 
graph  included.  Self-motivated  work- 
shop situation.  Visual  ideas  and  execu- 
tions (design  and  drawings)  stressed. 
Final  portfolio  required,  attendance 
mandatory.  Prerequisite:  Basic  draw- 
ing and  design,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. $35  materials  fee;  lab  fee. 

241/541  Intaglio  I 

Studio,  workshop.  Engraving,  etching 
and  printing  images  from  metal  plates. 
Emphasis  on  drawing  and  design  in  ex- 
ploring and  experimenting  creatively 
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with  various  techniques  in  group  self- 
motivating  workshops.  Includes  line 
etching,  engraving,  acquative  and 
related  techniques.  Students  print  their 
work  and  submit  final  portfolio.  At- 
tendance mandatory.  Prerequisites: 
Basic  drawing,  basic  design,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  $15  lab  fee.  Cost  of 
materials:  $50. 

242/542  Litho  I 

Studio,  workshop.  Planographic  print- 
making  process.  Images  are  drawn  on 
stone  or  metal  plates,  fixed  chemically, 
rolled  with  ink  and  printed.  Emphasis 
on  visual  ideas,  drawing  and  design; 
creative  uses  of  litho  techniques  in  self- 
motivating  workshop.  Basic  litho 
techniques  include  crayon,  tusche  and 
transfer.  Students  assist  each  other  in 
printing.  Final  portfolio  required; 
attendance  mandatory.  Prerequisites: 
Basic  drawing  and  design  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Cost  of  materials:  $50. 

250  Interior  Design  I  (1st  sent.) 
Fried mann  361  FAC 

Lecture,  studio.  Lecture:  introduction 
to  design,  survey  of  twentieth-century 
architecture  and  design,  some  indus- 
trial design  and  furniture  design.  Stu- 
dio (three  hours  per  week):  some  com- 
munication skills  (presentation  draw- 
ings and  perspective),  introduction  to 
interior  design;  stresses  approach  to 
basic  spatial  design  principles.  Text: 
Interior  Design,  an  introduction  to  Ar- 
chitectural Interiors,  Friedmann  et  al. 
Paper,  quiz  in  lecture;  several  small  ex- 
ercises and  3  design  projects  in  studio. 
Prerequisite:  Architectural  drawing  or 
consent  of  instructor.  $3  lab  fee. 

251  Interior  Design  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Friedmann  361  FAC 

Lecture,  studio.  Lecture:  basic  ap- 
proaches to  planning  and  design,  in- 
cluding programming;  basic  construc- 
tion; some  case  studies  in  design. 
Studio/lab:  two  major  interior  design 
problems,  at  least  one  "sketch"  prob- 
lem. Major  problems  normally  cover 
office  planning  and  design  and  some 
aspect  of  exhibition  design.  An  all-day 
field  trip  to  view  recent  architecture 
and  interiors.  Text:  Interior  Design, 
Introduction  to  Architectural  In- 
teriors, Friedmann  et  al.  Lecture  series 
requires  design  program,  paper;  for 
studio,  2  major  problems  and  at  least  1 
sketch  problem.  Prerequisite:  ART  250 
or  consent  of  instructor.  $3  lab  fee. 


260  Sculpture  -  Clay 

Lecture,  lab.  Investigation  into  the 
nature  of  three-dimensional  order.  Ex- 
perimentation with  materials  including 
clay,  plaster,  wood,  cardboard,  and 
plastic  using  hand  manipulated 
construction  and  plaster  casting  tech- 
niques. Some  work  with  the  human 
figure.  Projects,  reviews,  presenta- 
tions. Prerequisite:  For  nonmajors, 
ART  104  or  equivalent.  $15  lab  fee. 

261  Sculpture  -  Wood 

Lecture,  lab.  Developing  awareness  of 
three-dimensional  form  through  a  se- 
quence of  assignments,  stressing  visual 
design  principles.  Projects  constructed 
primarily  in  wood  using  woodshop 
equipment  and  power  tools.  Projects, 
reviews,  presentations.  Prerequisite: 
For  nonmajors,  ART  104  or  equiva- 
lent. $15  lab  fee. 

265  Light  Workshop 
Roy 

Studio.  Introduction  to  use  of  light  as 
a  medium  of  aesthetic  expression.  Em- 
phasis on  individual  investigation  into 
the  techniques  of  modifying  the  quality 
of  illumination.  Prerequisite:  3  semes- 
ters in  one  of  the  following  areas: 
painting,  sculpture,  ceramics,  or 
printmaking.  6  studio  hours. 

280  Ceramics  I 

Munson  Annex 

Demonstrations,  lectures  and  studio 
practice  combined:  the  stoneware  pro- 
cess from  wet  clay  to  final  fired  form. 
Introduces  ceramic  processes,  materi- 
als and  techniques  as  a  vehicle  for  aes- 
thetic expression.  Equal  emphasis  on 
forming  techniques  of  hand  building 
and  throwing  on  the  potter's  wheel. 
Problems  in  development  of  well-de- 
signed three-dimensional  clay  forms, 
Final  review  of  work.  Prerequisites: 
ART  100,  102,  104  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. $15  lab  fee. 

281/581  Ceramics  II 
Munson  Annex 

Studio,  lecture.  Continuation  of  ARff 
280,  focus  on  esthetic  applications  of 
throwing  and  hand-building  techni- 
ques. Directed  study  in  specific 
employment  of  various  clay  body 
•  types,  glazes  and  pigments.  IntroducJ  '' 
tion  to  firing  kilns.  Application  o:i 
basic  forming  techniques  in  the  crea 
tion  of  complex  forms.  Prerequisite 
ART  280.  $15  lab  fee. 
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285  Glassblowing  I 

Studio  workshop,  demonstrations, 
slide  lectures,  movies,  toolmaking 
(wood).  No  open  studio.  Develops  in- 
dividual creativeness  by  achieving  con- 
trol, competence,  and  increased  con- 
fidence in  design  ability  while  manipu- 
lating molten  glass  on  a  blow  pipe; 
promotes  self-discovery  and  esthetic 
awareness.  List  given  of  books  and 
magazines  relating  to  off-hand  blown 
glass;  locations  in  various  campus  li- 
braries included.  Exams  by  class  cri- 
tiques of  student  work  at  mid  and  end 
of  semester;  6  in-class  hours.  Prerequi- 
sites: ART  282;  personal  interview  with 
instructor  prior  to  registration.  $15  lab 
fee.  Extreme  temperatures  in  glass 
studio. 

290F  Experimental :    Ceramic  Processes 
Munson  Annex 

Lecture,  lab.  Study  and  application  of 
glaze  calculation  and  clay  body 
fabrication  throughout  the  range  of 
ceramic  temperatures.  Ceramic  pig- 
ments and  their  use  as  under-  and  over- 
glaze  media.  Relates  the  technology  of 
ceramics  to  the  expressive  needs  of  the 
artist-potter.  Prerequisites:  ART  280, 
281.  $15  lab  fee. 

310  Creative  Explorations  In  Methods  and 
Materials 

Lecture,  lab.  Creative  and  innovative 
approaches  to  teaching  or  art  through 
individuals'  exploration  of  methods 
and  materials;  directed  toward  the 
elementary  school  level.  Recommend- 
ed for  elementary  education  majors; 
required  for  art  education  majors. 
Prerequisite  for  art  education  student 
teaching.  Exercises,  readings,  papers, 
projects,  oral  presentations. 

311  Philosophy  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Art  on  the  Secondary  Level 

Lecture,  lab.  Fosters  development  of  a 
personal  philosophy  of  art  education, 
knowledge  about  education,  familiari- 
ty with  literature  and  research  related 
to  secondary  art  education,  and  with 
the  futuristic  possibilities  of  art  educa- 
tion. Exercises,  readings,  papers,  pro- 
jects, oral  presentations. 

320  Painting  HI 
Wang 

Lecture,  lab.  Most  suitable  for  stu- 
dents who  have  already  taken  figure 
drawing   or  advanced  drawing.   Em- 


phasis on  development  in  pictorial 
structure,  color  organization,  rhythmic 
composition  and  application  of  paint 
with  variety  of  skill  and  medium.  In- 
dividual ways  to  paint  the  human 
figure.  Fosters  personal  views  of  pain- 
ting and  personal  ways  to  express  those 
views.  Prerequisites:  Basic  drawing, 
other  basic  courses.  $6  lab  fee. 

321  Painting  IV 

Lecture,  lab.  Advanced  work  in  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary  painting 
techniques  and  media.  Includes  en- 
caustic, tempera,  oil,  oil-resin,  acrylic 
polymer,  synthetic  media,  grounds  and 
supports.  Prerequisites:  ART  221  and 
320.  $6  lab  fee. 

336  Graphic  Design  I 
Paston  359  FAC 

Lecture,  studio.  Creative  problem 
solving  in  layout,  advertising  design,  il- 
lustration, editorial  art,  typography, 
sales  promotion  point-of-purchase, 
packaging,  product  design,  television 
commercials,  interior  and  architectural 
graphics,  display  and  exhibition.  Text: 
Pocket  Pal,  Graphics  Arts  Handbook. 
Weekly  professional  critiques,  final 
portfolio  conference  required.  Prere- 
quisites: Foundation  art  courses  (draw- 
ing and  design)  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. $6  lab  fee. 

338  Graphic  Design  II 
Paston  359  FAC 

Lecture,  studio.  Continuation  of  ART 
336.  Advanced  studio  problems.  Em- 
phasis on  continued  skill  development 
and  on  multifaceted  individualized  ac- 
tivities. Opportunity  to  investigate  par- 
ticular areas  of  professional  interest. 
Final  portfolio  presentation,  field 
trips.  Prerequisite:  ART  336  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  $6  lab  fee. 

340/640  Relief  Printmaking  II 

Studio,  workshop.  Continuation  of 
ART  240/540  (see  description).  In- 
depth  explanation  of  various  relief 
techniques;  emphasis  on  individual 
creative  development.  Extensive  use  of 
color  and  experimental  uses  of  relief 
techniques.  Final  portfolio  required. 
Attendance  mandatory;  additional 
workshop  activity  during  scheduled 
monitored  period  expected.  Prerequi- 
sites: ART  240/540  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. $35  cost  of  materials,  lab  fee. 


341/641  Intaglio  II 

Studio,  workshop.  Continuation  of 
ART  241/541  (see  description).  In- 
depth  exploration  of  various  tech- 
niques; emphasis  on  individual  creative 
development.  Extensive  use  of  color  in 
etching  techniques.  Final  portfolio  of 
all  printed  work  required.  Attendance 
mandatory;  additional  workshop  ac- 
tivity during  scheduled  monitored 
periods  expected.  Prerequisite:  ART 
241/541  or  consent  of  instructor.  $15 
lab  fee,  $50  cost  of  materials. 

342/642  Litho  II 

Studio,  workshop.  Continuation  of 
ART  242/542  (see  description).  In- 
depth  exploration  of  various  lithogra- 
phy techniques  in  self-motivating 
group  workshop.  Emphasis  on  in- 
dividual creative  development.  Ad- 
vanced litho  techniques,  including 
various  methods  of  color  printing  from 
stone  and  aluminum  plates.  Final  port- 
folio required.  Attendance  mandatory; 
additional  workshop  activity  during 
scheduled  monitored  periods  expected. 
$50  cost  of  materials. 

350  Interior  Design  HI  (1st  Sent.) 

Lecture,  studio.  Advanced  design 
problem  solving.  Continuation  of 
ART  251.  Contract  interior  proced- 
ures; the  relationship  of  the  design- 
er/client and  the  design  process.  Ad- 
vanced drafting,  model  making  and 
presentation  techniques.  Production  of 
many  portfolio  pieces.  3  major  design 
projects;  no  exams.  Prerequisites: 
ART  250  and  251,  design  majors  only. 
$3  lab  fee. 

351  Interior  Design  IV  (2nd  sent.) 
Studio.  Continuation  of  ART  350.  Ad- 
vanced contract  design  problem  solv- 
ing. Complex  interior  space  planning 
and  presentation  required.  Studio  pro- 
duction of  3  major  design  projects  in 
varying  techniques;  no  exams.  Prere- 
quisite: For  design  majors,  ART  350. 
$3  lab  fee. 

352/652  Construction  Methods  and 
Materials 

Lecture,  studio.  Correlated  to  ART 
353/653.  Lectures:  construction  com- 
ponents; doors  and  windows,  stairs 
and  exits,  cabinets;  mechanical  sys- 
tems; lighting,  acoustics,  heating,  ven- 
tilating, air  conditioning,  electrical  and 
plumbing.  Studio:  technical  drawing; 
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attempt  to  relate  design  and  drawing  to 
lectures.  Text,  readings:  Architectural 
Interior  Systems,  Flynn  and  Segal; 
Building  Construction  Illustrated, 
Ching.  Midterm,  final,  required  draw- 
ings. Limited  to  art  majors.  Prere- 
quisite: ART  190X/790R.  $5  lab 
materials  fee.  Students  must  be  equip- 
ped with  basic  drawing  instruments. 

353/653  Shelter  Technology 

Lecture,  studio.  Lectures  concern 
historic  and  contemporary  construc- 
tion techniques  in  wood,  masonry, 
concrete,  metals  and  plastics.  Basic 
mechanics  of  structures,  design/con- 
struction relationships.  Studio:  techni- 
cal drawing,  beginning  working  draw- 
ings and  development  of  construction 
details,  related  when  possible  to  lec- 
tures. Texts:  Building  Construction 
Illustrated,  Ching;  Materials  of 
Construction,  Smith.  Midterm,  final, 
required  drawings.  Limited  to  art  ma- 
jors. Prerequisite:  ART  190X.  $5  ma- 
terials fee.  Students  must  be  equipped 
with  basic  mechanical  drawing  instru- 
ments. 

354  Furniture  Design  (1st  sent.) 

Drawing  studio.  Furniture  design  in 
drafting  and  sketch  models  only.  One- 
of-a-kind  and  mass  produced  fur- 
niture, both  free  standing  and  built-in. 
Advanced  drafting  and  small-scale 
sketch  model  making.  3  furniture 
design  solutions  in  mechanical  draw- 
ings and/or  models;  no  exams.  Prere- 
quisite: art  course;  consent  of  instruc- 
tor for  nondesign  majors.  $3  lab  fee. 

355  Furniture  Technology  (2nd  sent.) 

Drawing  studio.  Furniture  design  and 
technology.  Continuation  of  ART  354 
(not  prerequisite).  Mass  production 
technology  stressed  more  than  in  ART 
354.  Advanced  drafting  and  small  scale 
sketch  model  making.  Trip  to  major 
furniture  manufacturing  plant.  3  fur- 
niture design  solutions  in  mechanical 
drawing;  no  exams.  Prerequisite:  ART 
190X;  consent  of  instructor  for  nonde- 
sign majors.  $3  lab  fee. 

357/557  Architectural  Design  Problems  I 

Studio.  Principles  and  process  of  ar- 
chitectural design.  Projects  assigned  by 
instructor,  developed  and  presented  by 
student  with  individual  attention  of  in- 
structor. Each  project  reviewed  by  the 
open   jury    system    with    visiting    ar- 


chitects. Readings  from  texts  and  jour- 
nals. 2  or  3  design  projects,  1  or  2 
sketch  problems.  Limited  to  design 
majors.  Prerequisite:  ART  350.  $3  lab 
fee. 

360  Sculpture— Metal 

Lecture,  lab.  A  sequence  of  problems 
in  direct  and  cast-metal  sculpture  using 
a  variety  of  metals,  techniques,  and 
processes.  Emphasizes  traditional  and 
modern  foundry  methods  and  includes 
gas  and  electric  welding.  Projects, 
reviews,  presentations.  Prerequisite: 
For  nonmajors,  ART  104  or  equiva- 
lent. $15  lab  fee. 

361,460,461  Sculpture  IV/V/VI 

Lecture,  lab.  Sculpture  IV,  V,  and  VI 
are  grouped  to  bring  upper  level  sculp- 
ture students  together.  Students  select 
their  own  mediums,  and  are  expected 
to  develop  a  personal  sculptural  vocab- 
ulary and  imagery.  Group  discussions 
and  critiques  balanced  with  indepen- 
dent work  in  any  sculpture  facility. 
Midsemester  and  end  of  semester 
reviews.  Prerequisites:  ART  100,  101, 
102,  103,  and  2  of  the  3  lower  division 
sculpture  courses,  with  the  third  taken 
concurrently  with  ART  361.  Technical 
competency  in  sculpture  fundamentals 
required.  $15  lab  fee. 

380/582  Ceramics  III 
Munson  Annex 

Studio.  Emphasis  on  refinement  of 
techniques  and  development  of  person- 
al esthetic  and  stylistic  issues.  Use  of 
throwing  and  handbuilding  tech- 
niques. Personal  exploration  of  glazes 
and  clays.  Kiln  firing.  Prerequisite: 
ART  281/581.  $15  lab  fee. 

381,480,481  Ceramics  IV  & 
Special  Problems 
Munson  Annex 

Studio,  lecture.  Continued  application 
of  throwing  technique;  emphasis  on 
large  scale  form.  Handbuilding  focus 
upon  non-utilitarian  sculptural  forms. 
Individual  experiences  and  criticism. 
Students  required  to  formulate  and 
process  clays  and  glazes  and  to  fire 
kilns.  Prerequisite:  ART  380/582.  $15 
lab  fee. 

385  Glassblowing  II 

Studio.  Continuation  of  ART  285. 
Studio  workshop  in  molten  and  cold 
glass,  aided  by  demonstrations,  exhibi- 


tions, research.  Set  attendance  hours 
(no  open  studio).  Emphasis  on  attain- 
ing a  higher  level  of  accomplishment. 
Readings:  Articles  from  Glass  Art  pub- 
lications and  recent  books  on  blown 
glass.  Preparation  for  public  exhibition 
of  work;  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
abilities  with  molten  glass  before  au- 
diences. At  least  6  in-class  hours. 
Prerequisites:  ART  285;  personal  in- 
terview with  instructor.  $15  lab  fee. 

399K  Student  Teaching  in  Art  Education 

Student-teaching  internship  in  public 
schools,  both  elementary  and  secon- 
dary. Prerequisites:  ART  310  and  311. 

420/421  Painting  V  and  VI 

Independent  study  by  arrangement. 

450  Professional  Practice 

Seminar,  lecture.  Final  course  for  in- 
terior design  majors.  Budgeting,  pro- 
fessional practices,  preparation  of 
portfolios  and  preparation  for  national 
design  examination.  Several  guest 
speakers.  At  least  one,  possibly  two 
sample  design  examinations,  most  like- 
ly on  a  Saturday  (subject  to  mutual 
agreement).  Requires  visit  to  profes- 
sional showrooms  in  Boston  or  New 
York  for  budget  purposes.  Several 
books  placed  on  reserve.  Sample  ex- 
ams, design  budget,  resume,  and 
preparation  of  portfolio,  required.  $3 
lab  fee. 

457/657  Architectural  Design  Problems  II 

Studio.  Essentially  continuation  of 
ART  357/557,  further  exploring  ar- 
chitectural design.  2  or  3  design  pro- 
blems, 1  or  2  sketch  problems.  Limited 
to  design  majors.  Prerequisite:  ART 
357/557  or  consent  of  instructor.  $3 
lab  fee. 


Art  History 


The  study  of  art  history  offers  the  student 
the  opportunity  to  explore  that  aspect  of 
human  creative  endeavor  which  has  been 
expressed  through  the  visual  arts.  The  range 
of  courses  covers  the  major  periods  in  wes- 
tern European  art  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present.  There  are  also  regular  offerings  in 
American,  Oriental  and  Islamic  art.  The 
orientation  of  these  survey  courses  touches 
upon  the  wide-ranging  questions  of  style, 
connoisseurship  and  iconography.  Special 
attention  is  also  paid  to  the  historical  and 
intellectual  framework. 
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For  the  student  considering  an  art  history 
major,  there  are  opportunities  to  combine 
foreign  study  or  practical  experience  as  a 
museum  intern  with  the  general  course  of 
study. 

The  B.A.  in  art  history  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  36  hours  in  art  history,  6  credits  at 
the  introductory  level  (ARTHIS  100  and 
1 10)  and  30  credits  at  the  upper  level.  Ma- 
jors are  required  to  fulfill  a  distribution  re- 
quirement (one  course  each  in  the  following 
areas:  ancient,  medieval,  renaissance,  bar- 
oque, modern,  nonwestern)  and  take  the 
Senior  Seminar. 

The  100-level  courses  are  introductory 
surveys  designed  primarily  for  freshmen, 
although  they  may  be  taken  at  the 
sophomore  level  or  above. 

The  500-level  lecture  courses  (ARTHIS 
500-543)  are  the  immediate  continuation  of 
the  introductory  courses  for  students  at  the 
sophomore  level  and  above.  They  offer  a 
more  detailed  survey  of  the  art  and  archi- 
tecture of  a  particular  period.  For  some,  the 
100-level  survey  is  a  prerequisite. 

The  Topical  and  Great  Themes  Courses 
(ARTHIS  551-585)  offer  the  more  ad- 
vanced student  the  opportunity  to  explore 
select  problems  in  greater  detail.  They  re- 
quire an  art  history  course  or  equivalent  ex- 
perience in  the  area  as  prerequisite. 

There  are  also  600-level  graduate  sem- 
inars, open  to  qualified  undergraduates, 
especially  majors,  in  areas  of  special  in- 
terest. These,  as  well  as  the  Great  Themes 
courses,  vary  from  semester  to  semester; 
detailed  descriptions  are  available  in  the  Art 
History  Office,  Bartlett  317B. 

100  Survey   of  Art:  Ancient  to  Medieval 
(1st  sem.) 
Benson,  Haney  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  First  half  of  a 
survey  of  art  history  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  20th  century,  covering 
essentially  ancient  and  medieval  art. 
The  approach  is  chronological  and 
systematic;  either  (a)  a  basis  for  more 
detailed  study  of  individual  periods  in 
upper  level  art  history  courses  or  (b)  a 
solid  general  foundation  for  a 
heightened  appreciation  of  the  heritage 
of  art.  Readings:  A  History  of  Art, 
Janson;  From  Abacus  to  Zeus,  Pierce. 
Specific  reading  assignments  in  text;  3 
hour-exams  or  equivalent;  2  short 
papers  or  equivalent.  Somewhat  more 
professionally  oriented  than  ARTHIS 
115.  Background  for  upper  level  art 
history  courses;  required  of  majors. 


110  Survey:  Renaissance  to  Modern 

(2nd  sem.) 

Cheney,  Harbison,  Mochon  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Lectures:  histori- 
cal survey  of  art,  architecture  and  ur- 
ban development  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  present;  the  social  context  in 
which  style  has  developed.  Discussion: 
the  same  material  from  a  critical  and 
topical  point  of  view.  Readings:  His- 
tory of  Art,  Janson;  supplementary 
readings  for  the  Honors  section.  Re- 
quirements: 3  quizzes;  brief,  informal 
papers.  Background  for  upper  level  art 
history  courses;  required  of  majors. 

115  Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts 
Denny  or  Hoppin  Bartlett 

Lecture.  Basic  introduction  to  art 
works  and  to  the  discipline  of  art 
history.  Organized  primarily  on  a 
topical  rather  than  on  an  historical 
basis.  Intended  for  those  with  no  for- 
mal course  experience  with  the  history 
of  art.  Variables  which  contribute  to  a 
work  of  art,  including  rudiments  of 
stylistic  and  formal  analysis;  the  pro- 
gression of  style  through  history; 
patronage,  cross-influences;  training 
and  evaluation  of  artists;  criticism  and 
economics  of  art;  iconography  and 
connoisseurship.  Works  examined 
drawn  from  both  western  and  non- 
western  traditions.  Readings:  History 
of  Art,  Janson;  and  Learning  to  Look, 
J.  Taylor;  optional  extra  reading. 
Primarily  for  nonmajors. 

190C  Experimental:  Introduction  to  the 
Visual  Arts  of  Asia 
Lecture.  Representative  aspects  of 
Buddhist  art  in  India,  China  and 
Japan;  various  manifestations  of 
Chinese  painting;  the  pictorial  art  of 
Japan,  of  both  native  and  Chinese 
derivation.  Readings:  A  History  of  Far 
Eastern  Art,  Lee.  Term  paper  mid- 
term, final. 

315  Senior  Seminar:  Art  History  Methods 
Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Intensive  inves- 
tigation and  analysis  of  major  20th 
century  methodologies  in  art  history 
(attribution,  style,  iconography,  study 
of  creative  process,  structuring  of  art 
history).  The  main  problems  in  20th 
century  art  history;  ability  to  evaluate 
oftentimes  conflicting  claims  and  pur- 
poses. Text:  What  is  Art  History?, 
Roskill;    other    readings    include 


Rudiments  of  Connoisseurship,  Beren- 
son;  Principles  of  Art  History,  Wolf- 
flin;  Meaning  in  the  Visual  Arts, 
Panofsky;  Art  &  Illusion,  Gombrich; 
and  Life  of  Forms  in  Art,  Focillon. 
For  art  history  majors  only.  Several  re- 
quired field  trips  to  area  museums  and 
conservation  laboratories. 

500  Greek  Art  (2nd  sem.) 
Benson  323A  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  The  origins,  un- 
folding and  flowering  of  Greek  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
architecture  roughly  between  1000  -  50 
B.C.  The  entire  cultural  history  of 
Greece  considered  sufficiently  to  make 
Greek  art  as  comprehensible  as  possi- 
ble. Text:  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Art, 
Richter;  readings  from  scholarly  and 
popular  books  and  papers.  3  hour- 
exams.  Possible  field  trip  to  Boston  or 
New  York  museums.  Prerequisite: 
ARTHIS  100,  115  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

506  Early  Medieval  Art  (1st  sem.) 
Haney  227 C  Bartlett 

Lecture.  The  development  of  Christian 
art  in  Western  Europe  from  the  early 
Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Romanesque  period.  The  Early  Chris- 
tian Byzantine,  Hiberno-Saxon,  Carol- 
ingian  and  Ottoman  periods  and 
related  political,  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural developments.  Readings:  Early 
Medieval  Art,  Kitzinger;  slide  exams, 
at  midsemester  and  at  the  end  of  the 
course;  term  paper.  Prerequisite:  AR- 
THIS 100  or  consent  of  instructor. 

507  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Art 

(2nd  sem.) 
Haney  227C  Bartlett 
Lecture.  Development  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts 
from  1050  to  1400  in  France,  England 
and  Italy.  Attention  to  the  society  in 
which  these  art  forms  developed;  the 
relationship  of  the  monuments  to  con- 
temporary political,  social,  intellectual 
and  literary  trends.  Readings:  Art  and 
Architecture  in  Medieval  France,  Stod- 
dard. 2  slide  exams,  1  paper. 

511  Italian  Art  of  the  Early  and 
High  Renaissance  (1st  sem.) 

Cheney  323C  Bartlett 

Lecture,  some  discussion.  Renaissance 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
especially    in    Florence,    Venice,    and 
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Rome.  Some  attention  to  art  at  the 
ducal  courts  of  Milan,  Mantua,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Urbino.  Readings:  History  of 
Italian  Renaissance  Art,  Hartt,  and 
suggested  essays.  2  quizzes,  2  papers. 

512  Northern  European  Art,  1400-1600 
(1st  sem.) 

Harbison  3 17 A  Bartlett 

Lecture,  questions  welcomed.  A  topi- 
cal survey  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance 
in  northern  Europe:  Jan  van  Eyck  and 
disguised  symbolism;  late  Gothic 
spiritualism;  Bosch  and  the  fantastic; 
Durer  and  the  Reformation;  the  rise  of 
landscape  and  the  art  of  Pieter 
Bruegel.  Primary  attention  to  painting. 
Understanding  the  expressive  value  of 
the  works  of  art  in  their  original 
cultural  context.  Text:  Northern  Pain- 
ting, Cuttler.  Requirements:  Midterm, 
final;  outside  reading  and  a  short 
paper  of  student's  choice;  option  of  a 
long  research  paper.  Prerequisite: 
some  previous  college  level  art  history, 
preferably  introductory,  e.g.  ARTHIS 
100,  110,  or  115. 

513  Italian  Art  of  the  Late  Renaissance 
and  Mannerism  (2nd  sem.) 

Cheney  323C  Bartlett 

Lecture,  some  discussion.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  High  Renaissance,  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  early  Man- 
nerism in  central  Italy  and  the  Proto- 
Baroque  style  in  Venice  and  Northern 
Italy,  the  dominance  of  the  courtly 
Mannerism  of  a  revived  feudal  class 
after  1530,  and  the  artistic  response  to 
the  counter-reformation.  Urban  devel- 
opment and  architecture,  as  well  as 
painting  and  sculpture.  Readings: 
Painting  in  Italy  1500-1600,  Freedberg; 
Michelangelo,  Hibbard;  selected 
essays.  Requirements:  2  quizzes,  plus  2 
short  papers  or  1  long  paper  (10-12 
pages).  Some  background  in  art 
history  or  in  Renaissance  history  or 
culture  useful. 

516  Italian  Baroque  Art  (1st  sem.) 
Cheney  323C  Bartlett 

Lecture,  some  discussion.  Architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting  from 
1600-1750  especially  in  Rome  and,  in 
painting,  the  Bolognese  school.  The 
spread  of  the  Baroque  style.  Emphasis 
on  Caravaggio,  Annibale  Carracci, 
Bernini,  Borromini,  and  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  Readings:  Art  and  Architec- 


ture in  Italy  1600-1750,  Wittkower; 
suggested  essays.  Requirements:  2 
quizzes,  2  papers. 

517  Northern  European  Art,  1600-1700 
(2nd  sem.) 
Harbison  3 17 A  Bartlett 

Lecture,  questions  welcome.  A  survey 
of  17th-century  painting  outside  Italy. 
Stresses  major  figures  such  as  Velaz- 
quez, Poussin,  Rubens,  Rembrandt 
and  Vermeer.  The  meaning  and  func- 
tion of  the  art  in  its  historical  and 
cultural  context.  Text:  17th  and  18th 
Century  Art,  Held  and  Posner.  Re- 
quirements: midterm  exam,  outside 
readings,  plus  a  variety  of  options 
(final  exam,  research  paper,  etc.). 
Prerequisite:  some  previous  college- 
level  art  history,  preferably  of  a 
general  introductory  nature,  e.g., 
ARTHIS  100,  110,  115. 

521  European  Art  1780-1880  (1st  sem.) 
Roskill  323B  Bartlett 

Lecture,  some  discussion.  Surveys  ma- 
jor artists  and  developments  from 
David  through  Impressionism;  em- 
phasis on  the  historical  context  and 
related  cultural  and  intellectual 
developments.  Readings:  The  Roman- 
tic Rebellion,  Clark  or  David  to  Dela- 
croix, Friedlander;  Romantic  Art, 
Vaughan;  Impressionism,  Pool.  Re- 
quirements: First  short  paper  and 
midterm  required;  option  of  final  with 
take-home  essay,  or  journal  and  paper 
based  on  discussions.  Prerequisites: 
ARTHIS  110,  115  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Students  may  also  register  for 
HONORS  C67. 

522  Modern  Art  1880  to  the  Present 
(1st  sem.) 

Mochon  325C  Bartlett 
Lecture  with  additional  discussion  sec- 
tion for  art  history  majors.  Introduc- 
tion to  directions  and  major  issues  in 
20th  century  art.  Focus  on  movements 
from  postimpressionism,  cubism,  ex- 
pressionism, dada  and  surrealism, 
social  realism  to  post  war  and  contem- 
porary developments.  Lectures  present 
work  of  selected  artists  in  an  historical 
context;  discussion  section  examines 
questions  of  interpretation.  Readings: 
History  of  Modern  Art,  Arnason  (for 
facts  and  chronology  and  visual 
material);  Theories  of  Modern  Art, 
Chipp  (ed.)  (for  artists'  and  critics' 
writings);   Concepts  of  Modern  Art, 


Richardson  and  Stangos  (eds.)  (for 
short  essays  on  movements).  Require- 
ments: 3  quizzes,  either  take  home  or 
in  class;  2  topical  project  assignments. 
Prerequisite:  Survey  course  in  art 
history,  either  ARTHIS  110  or  115. 

522  Modern  Art  1880  to  the  Present 
(2nd  sem.) 
Roskill  323B  Bartlett 

Lecture,  some  discussion.  A  survey  of 
major  developments  in  painting,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  sculpture,  centering 
around  such  key  figures  as  Cezanne, 
Gauguin,  Picasso,  Matisse,  Klee  and 
Jackson  Pollock.  Art  since  1946 
surveyed.  Readings:  Concise  History 
of  Modern  Painting,  Read;  Concepts 
of  Modern  Art,  Richardson  and 
Stangos, eds.;  Modern  Artists  on  Art, 
Herbert,  ed.;  Supplementary  material: 
University  Prints  (optional  for  pur- 
chase). Some  combination  of  papers 
and  exams;  various  options.  Prere- 
quisite: ARTHIS  115  or  110,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Honors  section, 
meeting  for  discussion. 

526  American  Art  (1st  sem.) 
Hoppin  229A  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  the  decorative 
arts  of  North  America  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  and  on  the 
development  of  painting.  Text,  select- 
ed readings,  several  short  papers,  ex- 
am. 

531  19th  Century  Architecture  (1st  sem.) 
Norton  325B  Bartlett 

Lecture,  occasional  discussion.  Ar- 
chitecture as  an  art;  proper  architec- 
tural terms;  how  architecture  is  a  tool 
of  society.  The  flow  of  architectural 
style  from  1750  to  1910;  possible 
reasons  for  the  frequent  changes  in 
style,  beginning  with  Romanticism  and 
continuing  through  the  debatable 
tastes  of  the  mid-century,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  rise  of  the  skyscraper 
and  early  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Variety 
of  assigned  readings.  Midsemester, 
final.  Paper  on  selected  building,  ar- 
chitect, type  of  construction,  architec- 
tural theory,  specific  building  material, 
or  town  planning.  Most  valuable  as 
humanistic  study  of  architecture.  Basic 
for  architects,  regional  planning,  land- 
scape and  town  planning,  and  preser- 
vation. 
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532  20th  Century  Architecture  (2nd  sent.) 
Norton  325B  Bartlett 

Lecture,  some  discussion.  Recognition 
and  explanation  of  the  stylistic  trends 
of  our  era;  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and 
other  20th  century  innovators;  contem- 
porary developments.  Changing 
theories  of  modern  architecture  and 
their  historical  sources.  Views  of 
modern  architects,  through  reading 
and  criticizing  their  ideas.  Preparation 
for  careers  in  architecture,  en- 
vironmental design,  interior  decora- 
tion and  art  history.  Articles  and 
books  on  specific  architects  such  as 
Wright,  Le  Corbusier,  Gropius,  Ven- 
turi,  etc.  Essays  and  chapters  on  ar- 
chitectural theory.  1  term  paper,  2  ex- 
ams. An  art  history  survey  course  and 
ARTHIS531  helpful. 

536  History  of  Islamic  Art  &  Architecture  I 

(1st  sent.) 

Denny  227B  Bartlett 
Lecture.  History  of  Islamic  art  from  its 
origins  in  the  Byzantine  and  Sasanian 
traditions  of  the  Near  East,  to  its 
development  under  the  Arab  Empire 
and  under  subsequent  Turkish  and 
Persian  dynastic  patrons.  The  Islamic 
world  from  Spain  to  India;  emphasis 
on  the  central  Islamic  lands  of  the  Near 
East.  Media  include  architecture, 
painting,  textiles,  ivories,  ceramics, 
glass  and  crystal,  and  other  media 
seldom  encountered  in  study  of  Wes- 
tern art.  Extensive  reserve  reading; 
texts  required  for  purchase  include 
Formation  of  Islamic  Art,  Grabar, 
special  set  of  University  Prints,  Pain- 
ting in  Islam,  Arnold,  and  other 
works.  1  long  paper,  at  least  1  short 
paper,  midterm,  final,  possible  quiz- 
zes. Background  in  either  art  history  or 
Near  Eastern  history  useful.  Sum- 
maries of  past  student  evaluations  of 
course  and  instructor  available  on  re- 
quest. While  highly  favorable,  most 
mention  the  very  heavy  work  load. 

537  History  of  Islamic  Art  &  Architecture  II 
(lstsem.  '80-'81) 

Denny  227B  Bartlett 
Lecture.  Continuation  of  Islamic  Art 
&  Architecture  I  (Islamic  art  and  ar- 
chitecture up  to  the  14th  century).  Em- 
phasis on  the  artistic  expression  of  the 
various  Islamic  peoples  from  the  14th 
through  the  17th  centuries  through  im- 


portant art  works  and  related  historical 
material.  Wide  variety  of  reserve 
readings  available.  Some  materials 
may  be  assigned  for  purchase. 
Midterm,  final,  shorter  and  longer 
paper,  quizzes  at  instructor's  discre- 
tion. Attendance  at  lectures  extremely 
important;  there  is  no  text;  lectures 
constitute  the  major  source  of  infor- 
mation and  interpretation.  Any  one  of 
the  three  100-level  art  history  courses, 
or  ARTHIS  536,  or  a  course  in  Islamic 
history,  desirable.  A  trip  on  the  Art 
Bus  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York,  at  student's  option. 

541  Art  of  India 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  effect  of  the 
great  Eastern  religious  movement  on 
art  in  India  and  surrounding  ter- 
ritories. Some  attention  to  secular  art 
and  architecture  in  modern  times. 
Reading:  Art  and  Architecture  of  In- 
dia, Rowland.  2  quizzes,  several  short 
papers. 

542  The  Hindu  Temple 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  art  of  India 
during  the  development  of  the  Hindu 
religion.  From  the  earliest  remains  of 
Hindu  temples  (fifth  century  A.D.)  to 
the  coming  of  Islam.  Readings:  Art 
and  Architecture  of  India,  Rowland; 
History  of  India,  Thapar;  Hindu 
Religious  Tradition,  Hopkins.  2 
quizzes,  several  short  papers. 

543  Art  of  Buddhism 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  imagery  of 
Buddhism  as  it  developed  in  India  and 
spread  and  was  transformed  through 
the  cultures  of  central  Asia,  China, 
and  Japan  in  the  north  and  southeast 
Asia  and  Indonesia  in  the  south.  Text: 
Far  Eastern  Art,  Lee;  selected 
readings.  2  quizzes,  several  short 
papers. 

551  Roman  Art  (1st  sem.,  not  '79-  '80) 
Benson  323A  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  The  prototype 
quality  of  Roman  art  and  the  genius  of 
the  Roman  people  in  their  use  of  ar- 
chitecture and  sculpture,  particularly 
portraiture,  as  the  keystone  of  a  large- 
scale,  lasting  imperial  iconography. 
Emergence  of  these  categories  as  a  way 
of  judging  the  temperament  and  pro- 
clivities of  the  Roman  people.  Re- 
publican   and    imperial    tendencies 


defined.  The  unfolding  of  imperial  art 
and  its  adaptation  to  Christian  pur- 
poses in  the  4th  century.  2  exams,  term 
paper,  optional  field  trip  to  MFA, 
Boston.  Texts:  Roman  Art,  Brilliant; 
The  Romans,  Barrow  (suggested). 
Prerequisite:  ARTHIS  100,  115  or  500 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

552  Art  of  Early  Mediterranean  Cultures 
(lstsem.,  not  '79-'80) 
Benson  323A  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Understanding  the 
consciousness  of  pre-Greek  peoples 
who  developed  the  civilized  conven- 
tions on  which  Greek  art  was  built. 
The  art  of  high  cultures  of  the  Bronze 
Age:  Egyptian  (and  related  Tigris- 
Euphrates  lands);  Minoan  and  Hella- 
dic;  Hittite  and  derived  (also  Cypriote 
Assyrian  and  Syro-Palestinian  in  first 
millenium)  for  both  aesthetic  and 
symptomatic  qualities.  Required  read- 
ings from  the  Penguin  series  books  on 
Egypt  and  the  Near  East.  Texts:  The 
Art  of  the  Ancient  Near  East,  Lloyd, 
and  Minoan  and  Mycenean  Art,  Hig- 
gins.  Suggested  readings  from 
numerous  popular  and  scholarly 
books.  Midterm,  final,  term  paper. 
Class  reports  voluntary.  A  visit  to 
Boston  MFA  if  feasible.  Prerequisite: 
ARTHIS  100  or  115  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

556  Medieval  Painting 
Haney  227 C  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  The  history  of  the 
illustrated  book  from  the  early  Chris- 
tian period  through  the  high  middle 
ages.  Problems  in  materials  and  tech- 
nique; stylistic  and  iconographic  ques- 
tions. Readings:  Roll  and  Codex, 
Weitzmann;  Early  Medieval  Painting, 
Nordenfalk;  selected  articles.  Re- 
quirements: class  discussion,  an  oral 
report.  Prerequisite:  ARTHIS  506  or 
507. 

562  Aspects  of  Baroque  Art 
in  Northern  Europe 
Harbison  317 A  Bartlett 

Lecture,  seminar.  Selected  aspects  of 
art  and  architecture  in  England, 
France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany 
and  Austria  from  1600  to  1750. 
Variable  readings.  Seminar  report  or 
term  paper.  Prerequisite:  ARTHIS  517 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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563  17(h  and  18th  Century  American 
Architecture  (2nd  sem.) 
Norton  325B  Bartlett 

Seminar,  particularly  on  American 
Colonial  Architecture  of  New  Eng- 
land. Important  for  students  of  archi- 
tectural preservation  and  renovation, 
as  well  as  art  history.  No  text  available; 
readings  to  fit  assigned  papers  and 
discussions.  Oral  reports  in  class  or  at 
the  building  or  project  studied;  final 
written  report  carefully  organizing  the 
oral  material.  Some  may  need  to  do  ex- 
tra reading,  if  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  architectural  terminology  and 
history. 

568  Contemporary  Art  (2nd  sem.) 
Mochon  325C  Bartlett 
Seminar.  Issues  and  developments  in 
American  art  after  1940  from  1979 
perspective.  Questions  of  cultural  and 
art  historical  context  for  the  work  of 
American  artists  during  the  postwar 
period  from  Abstract  Expressionism 
through  the  most  recent  options  raised 
in  the  works  themselves,  artists' 
writings,  critics'  interpretations  and 
public  reception  and  support.  Texts  in- 
clude: The  Triumph  of  American 
Painting:  A  History  of  Abstract 
Expressionism,  Sandler;  Topics  in 
American  Art  Since  1945,  Alloway;  In- 
dividuals: Post  Movement  Art,  Son- 
dheim;  critical  essays,  artists'  writings. 
Several  short  topical  papers,  final  pro- 
ject or  journal.  Prerequisite:  ARTHIS 
522.  Enrollment  limited  to  about  20. 

571  Chinese  Painting 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  secular  and  largely  pictorial  arts  of 
East  Asia.  Brief  consideration  of  the 
Bronze  Age;  focus  on  the  painting 
traditions  of  China,  Korea,  and  Japan 
in  the  historical  era.  Text:  Far  Eastern 
Art,  Lee;  selected  articles.  Quizzes, 
short  papers. 

581-5  Great  Themes  in  Art  History 

Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Changing  treat- 
ment of  central  themes,  issues,  and 
problems  in  art  history.  Topics  often 
cut  across  traditional  geographic  or 
chronological  boundaries.  Topics 
change  from  semester  to  semester;  of- 
ferings usually  available  every  year  in 
Modern,  Islamic,  and  American  art 
and  architecture.  List  of  current  offer- 


ings available  in  Art  History  Office, 
Bartlett  317B.  Prerequisite:  upper-level 
survey  course  bearing  on  the  particular 
theme,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

582  Great  Themes:  Women  and  Modern  Art 

(1st  sem.) 

Mochon  32SC  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  position  and 
contribution  of  women  artists  in  mod- 
ern art,  in  an  historical  context,  from 
1850  to  present.  Emphasis  on  under- 
standing work  by  women  artists  in  rela- 
tion to  participation  in  major  move- 
ments in  modern  art:  impressionism, 
cubism,  social  realism,  surrealism  and 
directions  1940-1977.  Options  and 
alternatives  to  mainstream  directions, 
development  of  feminist  art  by  con- 
temporary women  artists.  Readings: 
Women  Artists  1550-1950,  Sutherland- 
Harris  and  Nochlin;  From  the  Center: 
Feminist  Essays  on  Women's  Art,  Lip- 
pard;  essays,  catalogues,  monographs 
on  specific  topics  and  artists.  Several 
short  papers,  class  report,  final  paper. 
Requires  strong  background  in  modern 
art,  ARTHIS  522,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Trips  to  New  York  Co-opera- 
tive galleries  during  semester. 

590A  Experimental:  Architecture  Now 
(1st  sem.) 
Norton  325B  Bartlett 

Open  discussion,  seminar.  Discussion, 
reading  and  prepared  reports.  Contem- 
porary problems  of  architects,  clients 
and  the  public  with  regard  to  the 
reasons  why  architecture  is  as  it  is  to- 
day. How  we  have  arrived;  where  we 
may  go.  Advantageous  to  have  had 
ARTHIS  531  and  532,  courses  in  19th 
and  20th  century  architecture.  Valu- 
able for  architects,  interior  designers, 
environmentalists. 

590B  Experimental:  History  of  the 
Decorative  Arts  (2nd  sem.) 
Benson,  Denny,  Hoppin 

Lecture.  An  historical  survey  of  the 
decorative  arts  from  ancient  times  into 
the  present  century;  emphasis  on  the 
European  and  American  period  styles 
of  the  18th  century  onward.  The 
various  media  of  the  decorative  arts, 
including  furniture,  glass,  textiles,  pot- 
tery, metalwork  and  others,  as  they 
relate  to  the  great  periods  in  the  history 
of   western    art.    Articles,    duplicated 


material  and  text.  Considerable  reserve 
reading  may  be  required.  3  hour- 
exams.  ARTHIS  110  or  115  strongly 
advised. 

Related  Course: 

CLSICS  200  Introduction  to  Greek 
Archaeology  (1st  sem.) 
Grose  529  Herter 

(Elective  for  Art  History  majors;  does 
not  fulfill  Art  History  major  distribu- 
tion   requirement    in    Ancient    Art.) 
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Chairman  of  the  Program:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Shou-hsin  Teng.  Professors  Cheng, 
Naff;  Associate  Professors  Cohen,  Iwakura 
(Visiting);  Assistant  Professor  Gjertson; 
Visiting  Instructor  Moore;  Lecturer  Nara- 
hara.  Associated  Faculty:  Maki  (Political 
Science),  Miller  (Comparative  Literature), 
Minear  (History),  Shetterly  (Five  College). 

Major  programs  can  be  arranged  in  either 
Chinese  or  Japanese  language  and  literature 
in  which  students  may  place  emphasis  on 
either  modern  or  classical  language.  Stu- 
dents in  either  major  program  receive  train- 
ing designed  to  provide  a  substantial  foun- 
dation in  reading,  speaking,  and  under- 
standing the  language,  as  well  as  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  respective  literatures  and 
their  cultural  contexts.  Students  are  encour- 
aged to  acquire  a  background  in  the  histo- 
ry, government,  society,  religion,  and  arts 
of  China  and  Japan — a  background  essen- 
tial for  the  understanding  of  the  cultures 
and  literatures  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
people.  The  Program  also  offers,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  Linguis- 
tics, B.A.  major  programs  in  Linguistics 
and  Chinese  as  well  as  Linguistics  and  Jap- 
anese, for  students  who  would  like  to  con- 
centrate on  the  linguistic  structures  of  Chi- 
nese or  Japanese.  Assistance  in  designing  a 
major  program  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Asian  Studies  Program  Office,  26  Thomp- 
son Hall,  tel.  545-0886. 

Special  junior-year  programs  abroad  in- 
clude the  Year-At-Tunghai  Program,  Tung- 
hai  University,  Taichung,  Taiwan,  and  an 
exchange  program  with  Sophia  University, 
Tokyo,  Japan.  At  both  Tunghai  and  So- 
phia, such  special  students  live  in  dormitor- 
ies, take  both  language  and  regular  courses, 
and  receive  30  UMass  credits  upon  com- 
pletion. 

In  addition  to  the  major  programs  de- 
tailed above,  the  Program  also  administers 
the  Asian  Studies  Certificate,  on  behalf  of 
the  University-wide  Asian  Studies  Commit- 
tee. The  Certificate  is  available  to  both  ma- 
jor and  non-major  students  who  fulfill  24 
credits  in  Asian  Studies  courses  covering  3 
distinct  disciplines.  It  can  supplement  a  de- 
gree as  a  proof  of  concentration  on  Asian 
Studies  when  applying  for  graduate  studies 
or  teaching  positions. 

Various  departments  in  the  University 
(and  Five  College  system)  offer  courses 
dealing  with  specific  aspects  of  China,  Jap- 
an and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Consult  the  of- 


ferings of  the  Departments  of  Anthropol- 
ogy, Comparative  Literature,  Art,  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Political  Science  and  Sociol- 
ogy. 

Note:  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on 
offerings  by  individual  arrangement  under 
the  standard  190s,  290s,  390s,  490s  numbers 
applying  to  seminars,  independent  study, 
special  topics,  senior  honors,  etc.,  available 
on  request.  Please  consult  the  Program  of- 
fice in  Thompson  Hall  for  specific  informa- 
tion prior  to  registration.  Also,  Elementary 
and/or  Intermediate  Sanskrit  may  be  of- 
fered, 1979-80;  consult  the  Fall  Schedule  of 
Courses  booklet  under  ASIANS.  Finally, 
the  Program  is  engaged  in  an  ongoing  re- 
view of  its  curriculum  which  may  result  in 
changes  of  course  offerings  and  numbering. 
Consult  the  Program  office  for  the  latest 
course  listing. 
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150  Development  of  Modern  Asia  (D) 
Maki  206  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Problem  of  devel- 
opment of  modern  societies  in  China, 
Japan  and  Southeast  Asia  from  1850 
to  the  present.  Social,  economic,  poli- 
tical issues.  Texts  determined  prior  to 
first  class.  2  hour-exams,  final. 

297  Chinese  Calligraphy  I  /  cr 
Cheng  24  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  demonstration. 
Practice  of  calligraphy  methods.  Chi- 
nese calligraphy  has  for  centuries  been 
a  major  part  of  intellectual  activities  in 
China,  Japan  and  Korea- — prestigious 
symbol  of  cultural  refinement  in  those 
societies.  Meets  once  weekly  for  1  1/2 
hours;  lectures  on  history  and  theory 
of  Chinese  calligraphy,  practice  on 
basic  skills.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
Pass/Fail  option  recommended. 

397  Chinese  Calligraphy  II  (2nd  sem.) 
1  cr 
Cheng  24  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  demonstration. 
Continuation  of  Chinese  Calligraphy  I. 
Introduces  different  forms  of  Chinese 
calligraphy  at  a  more  advanced  level. 
Includes  styles  such  as  regular,  run- 
ning, cursive  and  seal.  Weekly  prac- 
tice. Prerequisite:  ASIANS  297  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  15.  Pass/Fail  option  recommended. 


Chinese 

106  Fiction  East  and  West  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Miller  South  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  cultures  and  literature  of  the  Far 
East.  How  eastern  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling  contrast  with  moral  and  re- 
ligious values  in  the  West.  Short  mas- 
terworks,  occasional  films.  Texts  in- 
clude The  Way  of  Chuang-tzu,  Mon- 
key, others.  2  brief  (5-page)  papers.  No 
final.  Lab  fee. 

110  Non-Intensive  Elementary  Chinese  I 
(2nd  sem.) 
Teng  28  Thompson 

Lecture,  drills,  discussion,  language 
lab.  Introduction  to  Mandarin  sounds, 
romanization,  basic  syntax,  250  essen- 
tial Chinese  characters.  Emphasizes 
conversational  fluency.  Content  and 
structure  same  as  CHINSE  126  but  at 
half  the  pace.  Texts:  Conversational 
Chinese,  Teng;  Basic  Course  in  Chi- 
nese Grammar,  Teng.  Quiz  every  2 
weeks,  midterm. 

120  Non-Intensive  Elementary  Chinese  II 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  drills,  recitation,  discussion, 
language  lab.  Non-intensive  instruc- 
tion in  Mandarin  Chinese;  emphasis  on 
the  oral  aspect.  Romanization  and  sim- 
plified characters  follow  those  current- 
ly used  in  Mainland  China.  Principled 
introduction  to  the  next  200  basic  sim- 
plified characters.  Texts:  Conversa- 
tional Chinese,  Teng;  Basic  Course  in 
Chinese  Grammar,  Teng.  Regular  quiz- 
zes, midterm.  Prerequisite:  CHINSE 
1 10  or  equivalent. 

126  Intensive  Elementary  Chinese  I 
(1st  sem.)  6  cr 
Gjertson,  Teng  20,  28  Thompson 

Instruction,  drill  with  teaching  assis- 
tant, language  lab  discussion.  Devel- 
ops ability  to  conduct  conversations 
fluently  in  Mandarin  Chinese.  Introdu- 
ces basics  of  Chinese  grammar  and  sen- 
tential structures,  800-900  Chinese 
characters  with  attention  to  their  radi- 
cals, phonetic  compound,  stroke  or- 
der. Texts:  Conversational  Chinese, 
Teng;  Basic  Course  In  Chinese  Gram- 
mar, Teng.  Weekly  quizzes,  midterm. 
No  final. 
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130  Non-Intensive  Elementary  Chinese  III 

(occasionally) 

Lecture,  drills,  discussion,  language 
lab.  Part  3  in  4-course  sequence  on  ele- 
mentary Chinese;  Chinese  people  and 
civilization  through  the  linguistic  vehi- 
cle. Non-intensive  instruction  in  Man- 
darin; attention  to  the  oral  aspect.  Ro- 
manization  and  simplified  characters 
follow  those  currently  used  in  Main- 
land China.  Introduction  of  simplified 
characters  up  to  300.  Practice  in  look- 
ing up  dictionaries  and  writing  short 
essays.  Texts:  Chinese  Reader,  Part  1, 
Peking;  Mandarin  Chinese  Dictionary, 
Wang;  5000  Character  Chinese  Dic- 
tionary, Fenn.  Regular  quizzes,  mid- 
term. Prerequisite:  CHINSE  120  or 
equivalent. 

140  Non-Intensive  Elementary  Chinese  IV 
(occasionally) 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation,  discussion. 
Non-intensive  instruction  in  Mandarin 
Chinese;  emphasis  on  the  oral  aspect. 
Romanization  and  simplified  charac- 
ters up  to  600.  Practice  in  looking  up 
characters  in  dictionaries  and  writing 
short  essays.  Practice  di  basic  calligra- 
phy. Texts:  Chinese  Reader,  Part  II, 
Peking;  Mandarin  Chinese  Dictionary, 
Wang;  5000  Chinese  Character  Dic- 
tionary, Fenn.  Regular  quizzes,  mid- 
term. Prerequisite:  CHINSE  130  or 
equivalent. 

146  Intensive  Elementary  Chinese  II 

(2nd  sem.)  6  cr 

Gjertson,  Teng  20,  28  Thompson 

Lecture,  drills,  discussion,  language 
lab.  Increases  proficiency  in  spoken 
Mandarin.  Introduces  next  500  charac- 
ters. Analysis  and  practice  of  more  ad- 
vanced syntactic  structures  and  usage. 
Practice  working  with  a  Chinese-Eng- 
lish dictionary.  Texts:  Conversational 
Chinese,  Teng;  Basic  Course  in  Chi- 
nese Grammar,  Teng;  5000  Chinese 
Character  Dictionary,  Fenn.  Weekly 
quizzes,  midterm.  Prerequisite: 
CHINSE  126  or  equivalent. 

226  Intensive  Intermediate  Chinese  I  (C) 
(2nd  sem.)  6  cr 
Gjertson  20  Thompson 

Instruction,  drill  with  teaching  assis- 
tant, language  lab.  Develops  ability  in 
spoken  Mandarin  and  increases  know- 
ledge of  Chinese  characters  to  2000. 
Texts:  Chinese  Reader,  Parts  I  &  II, 


Peking.  Weekly  quizzes,  midterm,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisite:  CHINSE  146.  Not 
for  native  speakers  of  Chinese. 

227  Intensive  Intermediate  Chinese  II  (C) 
(2nd  sem.)  6  cr 
Gjertson  20  Thompson 

Instruction  and  drills.  Attendance  at 
language  lab  expected.  Develops  read- 
ing and  speaking  abilities  in  Mandarin. 
Should  recognize  2000  characters  by 
year's  end.  Text:  Chinese  Reader,  Parts 
I  &  II,  Peking.  Frequent  quizzes,  mid- 
term, final.  Prerequisite:  CHINSE  226 
or  consent  of  instructor.  May  enroll  in 
Honors  section  for  extra  credit. 

238  Chinese  Folk  Religion  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Cohen  22  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  slides.  The  syncre- 
tic religious  beliefs  common  to  nearly 
all  Chinese.  The  influence  of  this  form 
of  religion  on  Chinese  society.  Intro- 
duction to  the  "Little  Tradition"  of 
Chinese  religion  and  thought  in  con- 
trast with  the  "Great  Tradition"  of 
Chinese  culture.  Texts:  Chinese  Relig- 
ion, Thompson;  Chinese  Festivals, 
Eberhard;  Gods,  Ghosts  and  Ances- 
tors, Jordan;  The  Cult  of  the  Dead  in  a 
Chinese  Village,  Ahern.  Brief  paper 
due  at  mid-term,  term  paper,  take- 
home  exam.  Knowledge  of  Chinese 
language  not  necessary. 

241  Contemporary  Chinese  Literature  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Miller  South  College 
Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
modern  Chinese  literature  from  the 
"Two  Chinas":  The  People's  Republic 
and  Taiwan.  Emphasis  on  relationship 
between  politics  and  literature  in  Mao 
Tse-tung's  revolutionary  society,  and 
the  role  of  socially  concerned  writers  in 
"Free  China".  2  papers  (midterm  may 
be  substituted  for  one),  take-home  fi- 
nal. A  modern  Chinese  history  or  poli- 
tical science  course  (in  conjunction) 
would  help  students  without  back- 
ground. 

242  Chinese  Traditional  Vernacular 
Literature  (occasionally) 
Gjertson  20  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
various  types  of  vernacular  literature 
written  in  pre-modern  China.  Develop- 
ment of  Chinese  fiction  and  drama 
from  the  presentations  of  early  story- 
tellers and  marketplace  entertainers  to 


more  intricate  and  consciously  artistic 
short  stories,  plays  and  novels.  All 
works  read  in  English  translation. 
Texts:  The  Classic  Chinese  Novel, 
Hsia;  Stories  From  A  Ming  Collection, 
Birch;  Six  Yuan  Plays,  Liu.  Participa- 
tion in  class  discussions;  10-page  pa- 
per, final. 

253  Chinese  Literary  Tradition  I  (C) 

(1st  sem.) 
Gjertson  20  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Historical  intro- 
duction to  Chinese  poetry  from  earliest 
times  to  the  modern  period;  emphasis 
on  major  poets  and  periods.  Texts: 
Anthology  of  Chinese  Literature, 
Birch;  Sunflower  Splendor,  Liu,  Lo; 
The  Art  of  Chinese  Poetry,  Liu.  Short 
papers,  class  presentations,  midterm, 
final.  Knowledge  of  Chinese  language 
not  necessary. 

254  Chinese  Literary  Tradition  II  (C) 

(2nd  sem.) 

Gjertson  20  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Familiarity  with 
major  works  of  Chinese  fiction.  Tales, 
short  stories  and  novels  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  modern  period.  Parti- 
cipation in  class  discussion,  10-page 
paper,  midterm,  final.  Knowledge  of 
Chinese  language  not  necessary.  Texts 
determined  prior  to  class. 

275  Introduction  to  Chinese  Linguistics  (C) 
(occasionally) 
Teng  28  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  general  nature  of  modern  Chinese 
syntax.  Survey  of  its  phonological  and 
syntactic  structures,  its  vocabulary 
make-up  and  development  in  this  cen- 
tury, the  current  changes  in  its  writing 
system,  the  progress  in  its  standardiza- 
tion, and  its  major  typological  charac- 
teristics. Analysis  based  largely  on 
Mandarin  data;  other  major  dialects 
also  included.  Texts:  Mandarin  Syn- 
tactic Structures,  Hashimoto;  About 
Chinese,  Newnham;  Chinese  Language 
Today,  Kratochril;  Grammar  of  Spo- 
ken Chinese,  Chao.  Regular  problem 
solving  exercises,  exams.  Prerequisite: 
CHINSE  146  or  equivalent. 

280  Intensive  Intermediate  Chinese 

(occasionally,  summer)  8  cr 
Teng  28  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  language  lab. 
Training    in    proficiency    of    spoken 
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Mandarin.  Explanations  of  and  inten- 
sive drills  in  advanced  grammatical 
structures.  Increases  knowledge  of 
both  orthodox  and  simplified  charac- 
ters up  to  2000.  Introduction  of  mod- 
ern literary  style  and  exercises  in  short 
essays  and  composition.  Frequent  quiz- 
zes. Prerequisite:  CHINSE  146  or  one 
year  of  intensive  Chinese. 

12  Mystical  Literature  East  and  West 
(1st  sem.) 

Miller  South  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  Critical  reading  of 
mystical  literature  by  contemplatives, 
monks,  and  mystics  of  the  Eastern 
(Buddhist-Taoist)  and  Western  (Chris- 
tian) Traditions.  Visions  of  reality, 
self,  and  salvation  by  Zen  adepts, 
Taoist  sages,  Egyptian  desert  hermits, 
Spanish  mystics,  and  contemporary 
seekers  such  as  Thomas  Merton  and 
Annie  Dillard.  How  mystics/contem- 
platives  of  different  traditions  experi- 
ence and  present  ultimate  reality.  3 
6-page  papers,  final.  Voluntary  crea- 
tive or  healing  project  with  wounded 
neighbor  or  community.  Field  trip  to 
monastic  community,  guest  speakers. 

13  Chinese  Literary  Genres  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Miller  South  College 

Seminar,  discussion.  Critical  reading 
of  mystical/contemplative  poetry  from 
Chinese  and  Western  traditions  and  of 
critical  studies  on  relation  between  aes- 
thetic and  religious  experience.  Em- 
phasis on  the  Chinese  (T'ang  dynasty) 
poet  Wang  Wei  and  the  English  poet 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  (1844-1899).  3 
6-page  papers,  class  report  on  outside 
reading.  Some  background  in  Oriental 
culture  helpful.  Guest  speakers,  field 
trip. 

76  Chinese  Dialectology  (1st  sem.) 
Teng  28  Thompson 

Lecture.  Survey  of  phonological  and 
syntactic  structures  of  major  Chinese 
dialects;  emphasis  on  Cantonese, 
Amoy  and  Shanghainese  dialects.  Re- 
construction of  Ancient  Chinese,  ca. 
7th  century  A.D.,  based  on  the  com- 
parative study  of  modern  Chinese  dia- 
lects, and  on  various  rhyme  books. 
Readings  of  novels  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles written  in  various  Chinese  dialects. 
Texts:  Survey  of  Chinese  Dialects, 
Yuan;  Lexicon  of  Chinese  Dialects, 
Yuan;  Chinese  Phonology,  Tung;  The 
Chinese   Language,    Forrest.    Weekly 


exercises,  midterm,  final.  Prerequi- 
sites: LING  101  or  201,  2  years  of 
Mandarin  or  Cantonese.  May  enroll  in 
Honors  section  for  extra  credit. 

426  Readings  in  Modern  Chinese 
Literature  I  (C)  (1st  sem.)  6  cr 
Cheng  24  Thompson 

Lecture,  reading,  discussion  (in  Chi- 
nese). Introduces  selected  expository 
and  critical  essays,  short  stories  and 
poems  by  contemporary  authors. 
Texts:  Proscribed  Chinese  Writings, 
Tung;  duplicated  handout  materials. 
Weekly  quizzes,  final;  4  short  Chinese 
essays.  Prerequisite:  CHINSE  227  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

427  Readings  in  Modern  Chinese 
Literature  II  (C)  (2nd  sem.)  6  cr 
Cheng  24  Thompson 

Lecture,  reading,  discussion  (in  Chi- 
nese). Introduces  selected  essays,  short 
stories  and  poems  written  in  pai-hua  by 
such  authors  as  Lu  Hsun,  Chou  Tso- 
jen,  Mao  Tun,  Yu  Ta-fu,  Kuo  Mo-jo, 
Shen  Ts'ing-wen,  and  Ting  Ling.  Text: 
Readings  in  Contemporary  Chinese 
Literature,  Vol.  2,  Li;  additional  dupli- 
cated materials.  Weekly  quizzes,  occa- 
sional short  essays  on  the  literature 
written  in  Chinese,  final.  Prerequisite: 
CHINSE  426  or  equivalent.  May  enroll 
in  Honors  section  for  extra  credit. 

436  Readings  in  Premodern  Vernacular 
Literature  I  (occasionally) 

Gjertson  20  Thompson 

Reading,  lecture,  discussion.  Fourth- 
year  level.  Extensive  reading  in  major 
premodern  vernacular  language  works, 
including  short  stories  and  major  nov- 
els. Classes:  explanations  of  difficult 
grammatical  patterns  and  lexical  items 
and  discussions  of  the  works.  Prere- 
quisite: 3rd  year  Chinese  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Some  background  in  classi- 
cal Chinese  helpful. 

437  Readings  in  Premodern  Vernacular 
Literature  II  (occasionally) 
Gjertson  20  Thompson 

Fourth-year  level.  Extensive  reading  in 
major  pre-modern  vernacular  language 
works,  including  short  fiction  and  ma- 
jor novels.  Classes:  explanations  of 
difficult  grammatical  patterns  and  lexi- 
cal items  and  discussions  of  the  works. 
Prerequisite:  CHINSE  436.  Some  back- 
ground in  classical  Chinese  helpful. 


450  Elementary  Classical  Chinese  (C) 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Cohen  22  Thompson 

Participation  in  reading,  translation; 
concurrent  brief  lectures,  discussion. 
Introduction  to  the  literary  language  of 
China  and  to  methods  for  the  study 
and  philological  analysis  of  Chinese 
texts.  Syllabus  available  from  instruc- 
tor. Exercises  to  develop  abilities  in  the 
use  of  reference  material.  Brief  exams. 
Prerequisite:  CHINSE  146  (or  equiva- 
lent) or  JAPAN  227  (or  4  semesters  of 
Japanese). 

451  Intermediate  Classical  Chinese  (C) 

(2nd  sem.) 

Cohen  22  Thompson 

Translation  of  Chinese  texts  consisting 
of  short  but  complete  prose  passages 
largely  selected  from  a  variety  of  med- 
ieval literature  and  some  from  ancient 
literature  and  T'ang  poetry.  Facility  in 
classical  Chinese,  increased  reading 
rate,  and  extension  of  vocabulary. 
Samples  of  medieval  anecdotes,  hsiao- 
shuo  proto-scientific  observations,  es- 
says and  verse.  Short  Buddhist  texts. 
Syllabus  prepared  by  instructor.  Class 
participation  in  reading,  translation 
and  interpretation.  Exercises  to  devel- 
op abilities  in  use  of  reference  mater- 
ials. Exams.  Prerequisite:  CHINSE  450 
or  equivalent. 

452  Readings  in  Chinese  Historical  Texts 
(1st  sem.) 

Cohen  22  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Participation  in 
reading,  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion. Advanced  readings  in  classical 
historical  texts.  Introduction  to  con- 
tent, conventions,  and  styles  of  various 
types  of  Chinese  historical  writings. 
Stresses  thorough  analysis  of  texts; 
Chinese  historiographical  and  philo- 
logical problems.  Syllabus  prepared  by 
instructor;  additional  selected  read- 
ings. Class  participation,  preparation 
of  annotated  translations.  Exams.  Pre- 
requisite: CHINSE  451  or  equivalent. 

455  Masterpieces  of  Classical  Chinese 
Poetry  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Cheng  24  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  reading.  Critical 
reading  and  appreciation  of  selections 
from  major  anthologies  and  authors  of 
various  poetic  genres  written  in  classi- 
cal Chinese  from  the  Chou  dynasty  to 
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the  present.  Texts:  Chung-kuo  li-tai 
shih  hsuan,  Ting  Ying;  Anthology  of 
Chinese  Literature,  Birch;  An  Intro- 
duction to  Chinese  Poetry,  Liu;  Li  Sao 
and  Other  Poems  of  Chu  Yuan,  Yang; 
The  Book  of  Songs,  Waley;  Sunflower 
Splendor,  Lin,  Lo.  Oral  reports,  term 
paper,  final.  Prerequisite:  2  semesters 
of  classical  Chinese  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

456  Masterpieces  of  Classical  Chinese 
Prose  (occasionally) 
Cheng  24  Thompson 

A  critical  reading  and  appreciation  of 
selections  from  major  anthologies  and 
authors  of  various  prose  forms  in  clas- 
sical Chinese  in  pre-modern  China.  In- 
cludes historical  and  philosophical  wri- 
tings, rhymed  prose  (fu),  literary  criti- 
cism, the  short  story  (ch'uan-chi),  and 
neoclassical  essays.  Prerequisite:  2  sem- 
esters of  classical  Chinese  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

470  Introduction  to  Philology  and 
Bibliography  (C)    (2nd  sem.) 
Cohen  22  Thompson 

Lecture.  Chinese  philological  prob- 
lems, bibliography  and  reference  works. 
Exercises  illustrate  the  use  of  reference 
materials.  Familiarity  with  a  wide 
range  of  philological  methods  relevant 
to  the  interpretation  of  Chinese  texts, 
and  with  basic  reference  and  bibliogra- 
phical works  necessary  for  efficient  use 
of  Chinese  primary  source  materials. 
Texts:  ZH  Guide:  An  Introduction  to 
Sinology,  Kennedy;  A  Guide  to  Gwo- 
yen  Tsyrdean,  Wan;  Chinese  Tradi- 
tional Historiography,  Gardner.  Prob- 
lems related  to  research  methods  on 
Chinese  texts.  Quizzes,  bibliography 
project.  Compile  a  reference  hand- 
book as  a  term  project.  Prerequisite: 
CHINSE  450  or  equivalent.  How  to 
use  dictionaries,  biographical  and  geo- 
graphical references,  calendrical  con- 
cordances, bibliographies,  indices,  etc. 

475  Syntactic  Structures  of  Chinese 
(1st  sem.) 
Teng  28  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  general  nature  of  Chinese  syntax; 
Mandarin  in  particular.  Analysis  of 
major  syntactic  constructions  of  Man- 
darin. Current  issues  on  Chinese  lin- 
guistics; special  reference  to  topics  of 
controversy  on  Mainland  China  before 
the    cultural    revolution.     Texts:    A 


Grammar  of  Spoken  Chinese,  Chao; 
Mandarin  Syntactic  Structures,  Hashi- 
moto; A  Semantic  Study  of  Transitivi- 
ty Relations  in  Chinese,  Teng.  Fre- 
quent problems  in  Chinese  syntax. 
Midterm,  final  (both  take-home).  Pre- 
requisite: 2  years  of  Mandarin  or  Can- 
tonese, LING  101  or  401  (can  be  con- 
currently). 

476  History  of  the  Chinese  Language  (C) 
(occasionally) 
Teng  28  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Develops  ability 
to  use  source  materials  on  Chinese  lin- 
guistics. Historical  survey  of  the  nature 
and  development  of  Chinese  gramma- 
tical and  phonological  structures  in 
three  stages:  Archaic,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  Prerequisite:  2  years  of  mod- 
ern Chinese,  1  semester  of  classical 
Chinese.  Exams. 

540  Western  Literary  X-Currents  in  20th- 
century  China  (C)  (occasionally) 
Miller  South  College 
Seminar,  lecture.  The  impact  of  wes- 
tern literature  on  modern  Chinese  liter- 
ature. Writers  and  literary  movements 
in  modern  China.  English  translations 
of  representative  works.  Influences  of 
French  Symbolism;  French,  English 
and  German  Romanticism;  and  Rus- 
sian and  American  Naturalism,  Real- 
ism, and  Formalism.  Introductory  pa- 
per (4-5  pages),  oral  report,  term  pa- 
per. Prerequisite:  reading  knowledge 
of  Chinese,  Japanese  OR  one  modern 
Western  foreign  language  at  the  third- 
or  fourth-year  level. 


Japanese 


110  Non-Intensive  Elementary  Japanese  I 

(2nd  sem.) 

Moore  12  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  recitation.  Intro- 
duction to  basic  structure  of  Japanese 
language  and  writing  system.  Aspects 
of  Japanese  culture  which  facilitate 
language  study.  Attendance  at  lang- 
uage lab  expected.  Text:  Intensive 
Course  in  Japanese  and  Grammar 
Notes  (Japanese  Language  Promotion 
Center).  Regular  quizzes,  midterm, 
final. 

120  Non-Intensive  Elementary  Japanese  II 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  recitation,  discussion,  lang- 
uage lab.  Non-intensive  instruction  in 


elementary  Japanese:  speaking,  aural 
comprehension,  reading  and  writing. 
Text:  Intensive  Course  in  Japanese 
Part  I  and  Grammar  Notes  (Japanese 
Language  Promotion  Center).  Prere- 
quisites: JAPAN  110  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. JAPAN  110  and  120  is  equi- 
valent to  JAPAN  126. 

126  Intensive  Elementary  Japanese  I 
(1st  sem.)  6  cr 

Narahara  14  Thompson 

Lecture,  recitation,  discussion.  Basic 
competence  in  modern  standard  Jap- 
anese in  speaking,  reading  and  writing. 
Texts:  Intensive  Course  in  Japanese, 
Parts  I  &  II  and  Grammar  Notes  (Jap- 
anese Language  Promotion  Center);  A 
Guide  to  Reading  and  Writing  Japan- 
ese, Sakade,  ed.  Regular  quizzes,  as- 
signments, final. 

130  Non-Intensive  Elementary 
Japanese  III  (occasionally) 
Lecture,  recitation,  drill,  discussion, 
language  lab.  Part  3  of  4  non-intensive 
courses  in  elementary  Japanese.  Em- 
phasizes speaking,  aural  compre- 
hension, reading  and  writing  (includ- 
ing about  100  new  kanji  characters). 
Text:  Intensive  Course  in  Japanese 
Part  II  and  Grammar  Notes  (Japanese 
Language  Promotion  Center).  Prere- 
quisites: JAPAN  120,  126  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

140  Non-Intensive  Elementary  Japanese  IV 

(occasionally) 

Lecture,  recitation,  drill,  discussion, 
language  lab.  Final  part  of  a  4-part  se-  | 
quence.  Instruction  in  speaking,  aural 
comprehension,  reading  and  writing. 
Introduction  to  next  100  kanji  charac- 
ters. Texts:  Intensive  Course  in  Japan- 
ese, Part  II  and  Grammar  Notes  (Jap- 
anese Language  Promotion  Center). 
Prerequisite:  JAPAN  130  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

146  Intensive  Elementary  Japanese  II 
(2nd  sem.)  6  cr 
Narahara  14  Thompson 

Lecture,  recitation,  discussion.  Basic 
competence  in  modern  standard  Jap- 
anese in  speaking,  reading  and  writing. 
Part  2  of  a  2-part  course.  Text:  Inten- 
sive Course  in  Japanese,  Part  II  and 
Grammar  Notes  (Japanese  Language 
Promotion  Center).  Quizzes,  midterm, 
final.  Prerequisite:  JAPAN  126  or 
equivalent. 
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226  Intensive  Intermediate  Japanese  I  (C) 
(1st  sent.)  6  cr 

Lecture,  recitation,  discussion.  Read- 
ing and  analysis  of  literary  texts.  Much 
time  devoted  to  understanding  Japan- 
ese grammar  and  oral  practice.  Part  1 
of  a  2-semester  course.  Text:  Modern 
Japanese:  A  Basic  Reader,  Hibbett, 
Itasaka.  Daily  quizzes.  Prerequisite: 
JAPAN  146  (1st  year)  or  equivalent. 

227  Intensive  Intermediate  Japanese  II  (C) 
(2nd  sent.)  6  cr 

Lecture,  recitation,  discussion.  Read- 
ing and  analysis  of  literary  texts.  Oral 
practice.  Text:  Modern  Japanese:  A 
Basic  Reader,  Vols.  1  &  2,  Hibbet, 
Itasaka;  Iwanami  Kokujo  Jiten,  Nishia 
and  Iwabuchi.  Weekly  quizzes,  mid- 
term, final.  Prerequisite:  JAPAN  226 
or  equivalent. 

230  Japanese  Art  and  Culture  I  (C) 
(occasionally) 

Illustrated  lecture,  discussion.  Devel- 
opment of  Japanese  art  from  the  pre- 
historic period  to  the  mid- 16th  cen- 
tury. Attention  to  the  relation  of  writ- 
ten documents  and  artistic  works. 
15-20-page  paper,  interview;  no  final. 

231  Japanese  Art  and  Culture  II  (C) 
(occasionally) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Development  of 
Japanese  art  and  culture  from  1600  to 
the  present.  Especially  Ukiyo-E,  Bun- 
jin-Ga,  and  Zen  painting.  20-page  pa- 
per, interview;  no  final.  Field  trip. 

243  Japanese  Literary  Tradition  I  (C) 
(1st  sent.) 

Naff  10  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
Japanese  poetry,  novel  and  theater 
among  the  literary  products  of  the  first 
thousand  years  of  high  culture  in  Jap- 
an. Basic  view  of  the  humanistic, 
esthetic,  and  religious  values  which  in- 
formed them  and  which  underlie  much 
of  contemporary  Japanese  life.  Texts: 
Introduction  to  Japanese  Court  Poe- 
try, Miner;  Anthology  of  Japanese 
Literature,  Keene;  The  Tale  of  Genji, 
Murasaki.  2  8-10  page  papers,  final, 
class  participation.  Knowledge  of  Jap- 
anese language  not  required. 

244  Japanese  Literary  Tradition  II  (C) 
(2nd  sent.) 
Naff  10  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  2nd  part  of  a 
2-part  course.  Part  I  (JAPAN  243)  not 


a  prerequisite.  The  immense  richness 
and  variety  of  Japanese  poetry,  drama 
and  prose  fiction  from  1600  to  the  pre- 
sent. Subjects  include  haikai  and  hai- 
ku, the  kabuki  and  bunraku  theaters, 
novelists  from  Ihara  to  Kawabata  to 
Mishima,  and  range  from  the  role  of 
women  in  literature  and  the  impact  of 
European  literary  theory  and  practice 
to  the  major  trends  of  popular  culture 
and  humor  during  the  last  400  years. 
No  prior  knowledge  of  Japanese 
culture  or  language  required.  Texts: 
Modern  Japanese  Literature,  Keene; 
Four  Major  Plays  of  Chikamatsu, 
Keene,  other  selections.  2  short  papers, 
1  long  paper,  take-home  final.  Partici- 
pation in  discussion  required. 

275  Introduction  to  Japanese  Linguistics 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  General  nature  of 
modern  Japanese  phonology  and  syn- 
tax. Detailed  analysis  of  major  syntac- 
tic construction  of  modern  "standard" 
Japanese.  Controversial  issues  in  Jap- 
anese linguistics.  Text:  The  Structure 
of  the  Japanese  Language,  Kuno;  han- 
dout materials.  Regular  exams,  exer- 
cises; optional  oral  reports.  Prerequi- 
site: JAPAN  146  or  equivalent.  LING 
101  or  401  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

280  Intensive  Intermediate  Japanese 

(occasionally,  summer)  8  cr 

Lecture,  recitation,  discussion,  lang- 
uage lab.  Further  training  in  spoken 
Japanese.  Explanations  and  intensive 
drills  in  advanced  grammatical  struc- 
tures. Increased  knowledge  of  Japan- 
ese characters  to  about  1500.  In- 
troduces modern  literary  style  and  ex- 
ercises in  short  essays  and  composi- 
tions. Those  students  completing  may 
enroll  in  3rd-year  Japanese  in  the  fall. 
Texts:  Modern  Japanese:  A  Basic 
Reader,  Hibbet,  Itasaka;  Guide  to 
Reading  and  Writing  Japanese,  Sak- 
ade;  Iwanami  Kokujo  Jiten,  Nishia. 
Prerequisite:  JAPAN  146  or  equiva- 
lent. 

321  Readings  in  Humanities  (occasionally) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Readings  in  con- 
temporary literary  materials.  Discus- 
sion and  class  conducted  primarily  in 
Japanese.  Reading  materials  selected  in 
consultation  with  class.  Quizzes,  ex- 
ams; composition  exercises.  Prerequi- 
site: JAPAN  227  or  equivalent. 


322  Readings  in  Social  Sciences 
(occasionally) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Essays  and  papers 
in  Japanese  by  modern  social  scientists 
such  as  Masao  Maruyama,  Shigeto 
Tsuru,  Hidetoshi  Kato,  Syunsuke 
Tsurumi  and  Masataka  Koosaka.  Se- 
lections from  newspaper  articles.  Text: 
duplicated  articles.  Regular  exams. 
Prerequisite:  JAPAN  227  or  equiva- 
lent. 

426  Readings  in  Modern  Japanese  I 
(1st  sent.)  6  cr 

Narahara  14  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Extensive  reading 
of  general  interest  materials.  Use  of 
Japanese  reference  collection  in  the 
department  and  Library.  Some  written 
work  in  Japanese  required  each  week. 
Japanese  is  primary  language  of  in- 
struction. Text:  duplicated  copies  of 
current  publications  and  paperbacks; 
The  Modern  Reader's  Japanese-Eng- 
lish Character  Dictionary,  Nelson; 
New  Japanese-English  Dictionary, 
Kenkyusha.  Class  presentations,  dis- 
cussion, weekly  short  papers  in  Japan- 
ese, weekly  quizzes.  Prerequisite: 
JAPAN  227  or  equivalent.  Honors  sec- 
tion provided. 

427  Readings  in  Modern  Japanese  II 
(2nd  sem.)  6  cr 

Narahara  14  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  recitation.  Part  2 
of  3rd-year  Japanese.  Readings  in 
modern  Japanese  literary  and  scholarly 
materials;  newspaper  articles.  Discus- 
sion primarily  in  Japanese.  Improved 
reading  and  comprehension  skills.  Fa- 
miliarization with  basic  Japanese 
reference  materials.  Daily  recitation, 
weekly  vocabulary  quizzes  and  com- 
positions in  Japanese.  Final.  Prere- 
quisite: JAPAN  426  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Honors  section  provided. 

456  Readings  in  Japanese  Literature  I 
(1st  sem.) 
Naff  10  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Critical  reading 
and  appreciation  of  selected  major 
masterpieces  of  Japanese  literature 
from  the  Nara  period  to  the  present. 
An  introduction  to  classical  literary 
Japanese.  Prerequisite:  JAPAN  427  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Honors  section 
available. 
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457  Readings  in  Japanese  Literature  II 
(2nd  sent.) 
Naff  10  Thompson 

Reading,  analysis  and  discussion  (in 
Japanese)  of  literary  and  scholarly  ma- 
terials in  both  modern  and  classical 
Japanese.  Readings  in  wide  range  of 
standard  works  under  close  supervi- 
sion. Effective  expression  in  written 
and  spoken  Japanese  on  matters 
brought  up  in  the  reading.  Continued 
concentration  on  classical  Japanese, 
the  languge  of  virtually  all  writing  until 
the  late  19th  century  and  of  scholarly 
writing  through  the  early  20th  century. 
Should  have  a  full  range  of  basic 
references  and  dictionaries  on  hand. 
Reading  materials  determined  in  con- 
sultation with  class.  Recitation,  par- 
ticipation in  discussion  in  Japanese, 
regular  written  work,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: JAPAN  456  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Honors  section  provided. 

460  Seminar  in  Japanese  Literature 
(occasionally) 
Naff  10  Thompson 

Systematic  exploration  of  major 
themes  in  Japanese  poetry  and  fiction. 
Japanese  majors  expected  to  do  a  ma- 
jor part  of  their  reading  in  Japanese 
materials.  Those  from  other  depart- 
ments may  use  critical  materials  and 
translations  in  European  languages. 
Class  participation  in  discussions  and  a 
substantial  paper  required.  Consent  of 
instructor  required. 

476  History  of  the  Japanese  Language 
(occasionally) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Develops  ability 
to  use  source  materials  on  Japanese 
linguistics.  Historical  survey  of  the 
nature  and  development  of  Japanese 
grammatical  and  phonological  struc- 
tures from  the  archaic  to  the  modern. 
Midterm,  fianl.  Prerequisites:  2  years 
of  Japanese  (JAPAN  227)  and  JAPAN 
275. 

475  Syntactic  Structures  of  Japanese 
(occasionally) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Detailed  analysis 
of  major  syntactic  constructions  of 
modern  "standard"  Japanese.  Current 
and  controversial  issues  in  Japanese 
syntax.  Text:  Syntax  and  Semantics, 
Vol.  5  "Japanese  Generative  Gram- 
mar", Shibatani.  Midterm,  final. 
Prerequisites:  JAPAN  275  plus  basic 
linguistics  course  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Honors  section  provided. 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Nor- 
man Austin;  Director,  Undergraduate 
Studies:  Professor  Robert  Dyer.  Professors 
Cleary,  Lawall,  Phinney;  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor Anderson;  Associate  Professors  Goar, 
Will;  Assistant  Professors  Baskin  (Judaic 
Studies),  Grose,  Philippides;  Visiting  Assis- 
tant Professors  Abate,  Rose;  Visiting  Lec- 
turers Berard,  Walker. 

Courses  labeled  "Classics"  on  the  100  and 
200  levels  are  offered  for  purposes  of  gener- 
al education.  They  require  no  knowledge  of 
Latin  or  Greek;  all  readings  are  done  in 
English  translation.  Courses  of  this  type  are 
offered  in  Greek  and  Roman  civilization 
and  history,  ancient  mythology  and 
thought,  Greek  and  Roman  archaeology, 
and  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  transla- 
tion. Most  of  them  fulfill  University  core 
requirements,  either  "C"  or  "D". 

A  special  language  skills  course  in  Greek 
and  Latin  elements  in  English  has  been  de- 
signed to  increase  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  English  vocabulary  by  study  of 
the  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes  incorpora- 
ted from  Greek  and  Latin  into  English. 

The  regular  classics  major,  preparing  for 
graduate  work  in  classics,  requires  course- 
work  principally  in  Greek  and  Latin  (see  be- 
low). However,  other  concentrations  are 
offered  within  the  major,  which  allow  stu- 
dents a  liberal  education  in  preparation  for 
other  careers.  They  require  a  minimum  of 
two  years  of  Greek  and/or  Latin.  The  Me 
diterranean  Archaeology  concentration  is 
interdepartmental  and  interdisciplinary  in 
nature.  The  Religions  of  Classical  Antiquity 
concentration  is  designed  for  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christianity  in  the  original  Ianguage(s)  and 
against  the  background  of  pagan  thought. 
The  other  Classical  Civilization  concentra- 
tions are  designed  as  a  liberal  arts  major. 
Advanced  courses  offered  include  ancient 
mythology,  philosophy,  literature,  history, 
art  and  archaeology  and  the  classical  tradi- 
tion. For  further  information  on  these  con- 
centrations, seminars  and  special  topics, 
and  on  acceptable  courses  from  the  neigh- 
boring colleges  and  from  related  depart- 
ments, see  the  Department  of  Classics  bro- 
chure, published  each  semester.  Honors 
programs  may  be  arranged  in  each  concen- 
tration. 

Classics 

The  following  courses  require  no  know- 
ledge of  Greek  or  Latin. 


100  Greek  Civilization  (1st  sem.) 
Austin  524  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  ancient 
Greek  literature,  art,  and  society. 
Readings  in  major  Greek  authors,  and 
visual  art;  ideas  from  Classical  Greek 
antiquity  most  influential  in  our  own 
culture,  in  literature,  philosophy,  art, 
politics.  Readings:  selections  from  Ho- 
mer, Sophocles,  Herodotus,  the  Lyric 
Poets,  Plato.  2  term  papers,  final. 

100  Greek  Civilization  (2nd  sem.) 
Phinney  533  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Patterns  of  Greek 
life  and  thought;  continuations  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present;  develop- 
ment of  political  institutions  (emphasis 
on  Athenian  democracy);  development 
of  religious  ritual,  art,  and  sacred  sites 
(emphasis  on  transition  between  pa- 
ganism and  Christianity);  ancient  folk- 
lore and  myth  and  its  survival  in  mod- 
ern Greece.  Texts:  Ancient  Greek  Lit- 
erature &  Society,  Beye;  Greek  Soci- 
ety, Andrewes;  Art  &  Experience  in 
Classical  Greece,  Pollitt;  Folktales  of 
Greece,  Megas,  Colaclides.  Midterm, 
final;  quizzes.  Optional  field  trip  to 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

102  Roman  Civilization  (1st  sem.) 
Grose  529  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
Roman  literature,  history,  and  archae- 
ology; understanding  the  culture  and 
people  who  created  the  most  colorful, 
diverse,  and  widespread  empire  in  the 
ancient  world.  5  paperbacks  assigned.  | 
2  hour-exams. 

102  Roman  Civilization  (The  Augustan  Age) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Goar  535  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Various  aspects  of 
life  in  Augustan  Rome:  family  life,  ed- 
ucation, amusements,  slavery,  etc. 
Texts:  Virgil's  Aeneid;  Horace's  Odes; 
Livy's  War  Against  Hannibal,  Cicero's 
Orations,  Petronius'  Satyricon.  2  or  3 
hour-exams. 

103  Elements  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Myth  /  cr 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  survey  of  im- 
portant figures,  narratives,  and  themes 
in  classical  mythology  and  legend.  A 
prerequisite  to  CLSICS  224.  Texts: 
Myths  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Grant;  The  King  Must  Die  and  The 
Bull  from  the  Sea,  Renault.  Midterm, 
final. 
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105  Greek  and  Latin  Elements  in  English 
Walker  520  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Historical  survey 
of  the  introduction  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words  into  English;  Greek  and  Latin 
roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  in  English; 
spelling,  meaning,  problems  of  expres- 
sion. Text:  English  Words  from  Latin 
and  Greek  Elements,  Ayers.  2  mid- 
terms, final. 

200  Introduction  to  Greek  Archaeology 
(1st  sem.) 

Grose  529  Herter 

Slide-lecture,  discussion.  Archaeology 
of  Ancient  Greece,  Minoan  and  Myce- 
naean civilizations  on  Crete  and  in 
Greece;  Geometric,  Archaic,  and 
Classical  periods.  Emphasis  on  archi- 
tectural and  urbanistic  development  of 
major  sites,  cities,  and  sanctuaries,  and 
contributions  of  the  Greeks  to  Western 
civilization.  Ethics,  techniques,  and 
methods  of  archaeological  research.  3 
hour-exams,  2  3-page  analytical  pa- 
pers, archaeological  field  trip  to  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

201  Introduction  to  Roman  Archaeology 

(2nd  sem.) 
Grose  529  Herter 

Slide-lecture,  discussion.  Archaeology 
of  the  Roman  world  during  the  Repub- 
lic and  Empire  periods.  Emphasis  on 
architectural  and  urbanistic  develop- 
ment of  Roman  colonies,  cities,  and 
sites.  Italian,  North  African,  and  Ro- 
mano-British sites.  Ethics,  techniques, 
and  methods  of  archaeological  re- 
search, and  their  application  to  in- 
creasing our  knowledge  of  Roman  civi- 
lization. 2  hour-exams,  3-page  analyti- 
cal paper,  archaeological  field  trip  to 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

205  The  Material  World  of  the  Romans 
(1st  sem.) 
Will  542  Herter 

Slide-lecture,  discussion.  The  city  of 
Pompeii,  the  archaeological  evidence 
for  the  way  its  people  lived.  Houses, 
furniture,  dishes,  food,  coins,  graffiti, 
and  everyday  objects  of  various  kinds 
considered.  Texts:  Pompeii,  A.D.  79, 
John  Ward-Perkins  and  Amanda  Clar- 
idge;  other  readings  on  reserve.  Jour- 
nal (consisting  of  class  notes,  notes  on 
readings,  and  original  contributions). 
Required  field  trip  to  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 


206  The  Ancient  City  I  (1st  sem.) 
Will  542  Herter 

Slide-lecture,  discussion.  The  City  of 
Rome  from  the  Etruscan  period  to  the 
fall  of  the  Empire.  Two-semester 
course  (see  CLSICS  297  Special  Top- 
ics: The  Ancient  City  II)  but  credit  will 
be  given  for  either  semester.  The  ar- 
chaeological evidence  for  the  early  his- 
tory of  Rome,  the  Seven  Hills,  and  the 
Roman  Forum.  Urban,  economic,  and 
social  implications  of  the  evidence. 
Texts:  The  Companion  Guide  to 
Rome,  Masson;  Ancient  Rome  Yester- 
day and  Today,  Brizzi;  other  readings 
on  reserve.  Required  journal  (consist- 
ing of  class  notes,  notes  on  reading, 
original  contributions). 

224  Greek  Mythology  (2nd  sem.) 

Philippides  540  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
mythology  and  Greek  myths.  The 
mythic  mode  of  thought,  its  attitude 
and  outlook.  A  history  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  myth,  and  applications  of  dif- 
ferent interpretations  to  Greek  myths. 
Texts:  Classical  Mythology  in  Litera- 
ture, Art,  and  Music,  Mayerson;  The 
Theogony,  Hesiod. 

225  Near  Eastern  Mythology  (1st  sem.) 
Phinney  533  Herter 

Illustrated  lecture,  discussion.  Patterns 
of  ancient  Sumerian,  Babylonian, 
Hurrian,  and  Hebrew  myths  and 
sacred  stories;  social  and  religious 
background;  psychological  and  artistic 
circumstances.  Texts:  Today's  English 
Version  of  the  Bible;  Myth,  Legend,  & 
Custom  in  the  Old  Testament,  Gaster; 
The  Hebrew  Goddess,  Patai.  Midterm, 
final;  quizzes.  Optional  field  trip  to 
New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 

226  Egyptian  and  Indo-Iranian  Mythology 

(alternate  years,  not  '79-  '80) 
Phinney  533  Herter 

Ancient  Egyptian  myths  with  their 
Indo-Iranian,  Greco-Roman,  and  early 
Christian  survivals;  authority  of  writ- 
ten or  visual  sources;  structure  of 
myth;  religious,  artistic,  and  social 
observances. 

228  Religions  of  the  Greek  World 
(1st  sem.) 

Philippides  540  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Different  religions 
and  forms  of  worship  from  the  Neo- 


lithic to  the  Hellenistic  period,  their  re- 
lationship and  interaction,  and  reflec- 
tion in  Greek  society.  Olympian,  Mys- 
tery, Hero  worship,  Chthonic,  etc. 
Lectures  illustrated  with  slides.  Texts, 
readings:  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Myth- 
ology, Religion  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
Rose;  The  Homeric  Hymns.  Midterm, 
final. 

229  Religions  of  the  Roman  World 
(2nd  sem.) 
Goar  535  Herter 

Lecture.  Evolution  of  the  Roman  state 
religion;  religious-philosophical  trends 
in  the  Roman  world;  the  Eastern  mys- 
tery religions  and  Christianity.  Guest 
lectures  on  Judaism,  astrology,  and 
Neo-Platonism.  Text:  The  Civilization 
of  Rome,  Dudley;  Conversion,  Nock. 
2  hour-exams;  term  papers  optional. 

261  Greek  Literature  in  Translation 
(occasionally,  not  '79-'80) 

Homer,  lyric  poetry,  the  major  drama- 
tists, selected  dialogues  of  Plato,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  and  their  relations 
to  the  classical  tradition. 

262  Latin  Literature  in  Translation 
(occasionally,  not  '79-'80) 

The  development  of  Latin  literature 
from  Greek  models;  the  emergence  of 
uniquely  Roman  forms  of  comedy, 
tragedy,  epic,  lyric,  pastoral,  satire, 
history,  biography,  and  novel;  their  in- 
fluence on  later  literatures. 

265  Greek  Drama  in  Translation 

(occasionally,  not  '79-'80) 

Thematic  analysis  of  Greek  tragedies 
and  comedies;  typal  characterization; 
cultural,  political,  and  social  values  as 
expressed  in  the  plays. 

290A  ExperimentakThe  Classical  Tradition 

(1st  sem.) 
Goar  535  Herter 

Discussion.  A  close  reading  of  texts; 
epic  heroism  as  it  is  portrayed.  Texts: 
Homer's  Odyssey  (Fitzgerald  transla- 
tion); Virgil's  Aeneid  (Lewis  trans- 
lation); Dante's  Comedy  (Sinclair 
translation).  2  hour-exams,  optional 
term  paper. 

290B  Experimental:  Women  in  Antiquity 
(2nd  sem.) 
Will  542  Herter 

Slide-lecture,  discussion.  The  econom- 
ic and  social  roles  played  by  women  in 
Greece  and  Rome  from  the  Bronze  Age 
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to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Em- 
phasis on  archaeological  evidence 
(much  unpublished  or  overlooked). 
What  women  were  really  doing  rather 
than  what  literary  sources  say  they 
were  doing.  Texts:  Women  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  Lefkowitz  and  Fant.  Other 
readings  on  reserve.  Midterm,  final;  2 
short  papers.  Required  field  trip  to 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

297  Special  Topics:  Classical  Origins  of 
Western  Consciousness  (1st  sem.) 
Dyer  531  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Aspects  of  Greek 
and  Roman  thought  which  have  re- 
mained dominant  over  Western  behav- 
ior, modes  of  enquiry,  philosophies, 
and  politics:  the  role  of  the  dissenter 
(Achilles  paradigm)  and  the  adventurer 
(Odysseus);  the  Heraclitean  model  of 
incorporating  the  dissenter  within  a 
(?capitalist)  expansion  of  power;  polar 
thinking  and  ways  of  establishing  unity 
or  harmony  over  opposites;  Platonic 
dialectic  and  Aristotelian  definition; 
rhetoric  from  the  major  and  minor 
positions;  duty.  Suggested  reading  in- 
cludes: Plato,  Phaedrus,  Symposium; 
the  pre-Socratic  philosophers:  Vergil, 
Aeneid.  2  exams,  optional  paper  (re- 
quired for  Honors). 

297  Special  Topics:  History  of  Greco- 
Roman  Science  (2nd  sem.) 
Dyer  531  Herter 

Lecture.  Ionian  theories  of  physical 
universe;  medical  explanations;  Aris- 
totelian biology  and  physics;  mech- 
anics and  technology.  Texts:  Early 
Greek  Science,  Lloyd;  Greek  Science, 
Farrington;  Engineering  in  the  Ancient 
World,  Landels.  Tests  after  each  seg- 
ment of  course  and  a  final  exam.  Re- 
search projects  acceptable.  CLSICS 
297  Classical  Origin  of  Western  Con- 
sciousness recommended,  not  re- 
quired. Team-taught.  Detailed  syllabus 
available  from  Department. 

297/697  Special  Topics:  The  Ancient  City  II 
(2nd  sem.) 
Will  542  Herter 

Slide-lecture,  discussion.  Continuation 
of  CLSICS  206.  The  great  recreational 
areas  of  ancient  Rome:  the  Campus 
Martius,  Circus  Maximus,  Colosseum, 
and  the  public  baths.  The  urban, 
economic,  and  social  significance  of 
the    archaeological    evidence.    Texts, 


readings:  The  Companion  Guide  to 
Rome,  Masson;  Ancient  Rome  Yester- 
day and  Today,  Brizzi;  other  readings 
on  reserve.  Required  journal  (con- 
sisting of  class  notes,  notes  on  read- 
ings, and  original  contributions). 

297  Special  Topics:  Decline  of  the  Ancient 
World     (2nd  sem.) 
Goar  535  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Various  aspects  of 
life  in  the  Roman  world  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  A.D.,  particularly 
social  change,  religious  conflict,  eco- 
nomic decline,  philosophical  develop- 
ments, and  literary  trends.  Readings: 
The  first  third  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  (vol.  1,  Modern  Library  ed.);  Ro- 
man authors  of  the  3rd  and  4th  century 
A.D.  2  hour-exams. 

427  Interpreting  Ancient  Myth 
(alternate  years,  not  '79-  '80) 
What  thinkers  have  said  about  ancient 
myth  for  over  3,000  years;  misreadings 
of  ancient  myths;  shaping  of  popular 
modern  views  of  ancient  myth;  future 
trends  of  myth  interpretration. 

485  The  Deep  Structures  of  Greek  Thought 

(alternate  years,  not  '79-  '80) 
Dyer  531  Herter 

The  development  of  thought  in  the  an- 
cient world  from  the  time  of  Homer  to 
Aristotle,  tracing  the  evolution  of  men- 
tal concepts  and  ways  of  thinking 
about  humanity  and  the  human  en- 
vironment. (For  '79-'80  see  CLSICS 
491.) 

491  Seminar:  Platonic  Dialectic,  Origins 
&  Influence  (2nd  sem.) 
Dyer  531  Herter 

The  influence  of  Heraclitus  and  Par- 
menides  over  the  dialectic  form;  the 
role  of  Socrates  in  Plato;  analysis  of 
particular  dialogs;  the  "major"  read- 
ings of  Plato  as  synthesizer  (neo-Plato- 
nism,  Hegel);  the  "minor"  readings  of 
Plato  as  disrupter  (the  literary  tradition 
from  Ovid  to  today),  a  detailed  com- 
parison of  his  method  with  the  so- 
called  postdialectic  thinkers,  Derrida, 
Guattari,  Lyotard,  etc.  Readings:  Pre- 
socratic  Philosophers,  Kirk,  Raven; 
Symposium,  Plato;  Theaetetus, 
Parmenides,  etc.;  Dissemination,  Der- 
rida; Anti-Oedipus,  Deluze-Guattari. 
Class  presentations  and/or  papers. 
Prerequisites:  CLSICS  297,  a  course 
on  Plato,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


532  Seminar:  Roman  Republic  (1st  sem.) 
Grose  529  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  the 
Roman  world  during  its  formative 
period:  from  the  Iron  Age  through  the 
development  of  an  empire  embracing 
most  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  to 
assassination  of  Julius  Caesar.  Em- 
phasis on  the  political,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  of  Roman  society,  and 
the  historical  problems  of  the  period.  2 
exams,  2  3-page  analytical  papers. 
Prerequisite:  HIST  301  or  equivalent. 

533  Seminar:  Roman  Empire  (2nd  sem.) 
Grose  529  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  the  Ro- 
man world  during  its  most  colorful  and 
sophisticated  period,  beginning  with 
the  Age  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus 
and  concluding  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean. Emphasis  on  the  political, 
social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Roman 
society,  and  upon  historical  problems 
of  the  period.  2  exams,  2  3-page 
analytical  papers.  Prerequisite:  HIST 
301  or  equivalent. 

Greek 

The  following  courses  are  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Classics  for  students  major- 
ing in  Classics  or  other  fields  such  as  Com- 
parative Literature  and  Philosophy  for 
which  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  desirable. 
There  are  three  language  tracks  (Classical, 
New  Testament,  and  Modern  Greek)  reflec- 
ting the  different  character  of  the  language 
at  different  periods.  At  the  advanced  level, 
small  seminars  required  for  majors  are 
available  within  the  Department,  tailored 
for  the  individual  needs  of  students,  and  at 
Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Col- 
leges. The  Department  also  offers  a  concen- 
tration in  Hellenic  Studies  within  the 
Classics  major  for  students  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  careers  in  connec- 
tion with  Greece  which  require  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  cultural  tradition.  Several  op- 
portunities exist  for  study  in  Greece. 

110  Intensive  Elementary  Classical  Greek 
(1st  sem.)  5  cr 

Phinney  533  Herter 

Discussion,  lab.  Sounds,  word-forms, 
and  constructions  of  ancient  Attic 
Greek;  development  of  skills  in  under- 
standing, reading,  speaking,  and  wri- 
ting Greek;  selected  readings  from  all 
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major  Attic  prose  writers.  Prerequisite 
to  GREEK  140.  Text:  Reading  Greek, 
(JACT  Project  Team).  3  hour-exams, 
written  assignments,  announced  quiz- 
zes. $2  lab  fee. 

111  Elementary  New  Testament  Greek 

(Intensive)  (2nd  sent.) 
Rose  520  Herter 

Introductory  training  in  reading  New 
Testament  Greek  (koine).  Readings 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Gram- 
mar, language,  and  translation  of  New 
Testament  Greek.  Followed  by 
GREEK  141,  covering  other  readings 
from  the  New  Testament.  GREEK 
111,  141  introduces  classical  Greek  via 
the  easier  koine  Greek.  Involves  hard 
work.  Texts:  Beginning  Greek,  Paine; 
A  Functional  Approach.  In-class 
translation,  quizzes,  midterm,  final. 

112  Elementary  Modern  Greek 

(1st  sem.)  5  cr 
Philippides  540  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  those  who 
have  not  had  Modern  Greek.  Emphasis 
on  reading  and  understanding  with  in- 
tensive study  of  grammar.  Prerequisite 
for  GREEK  142.  Text:  A  Manual  of 
Modern  Greek,  Farmakides.  Several 
short  quizzes,  final. 

140  Intensive  Intermediate  Classical  Greek 

(2nd  sem.)  5  cr 
Phinney  533  Herter 

Discussion.  Continuation  of  sounds, 
word-forms,  and  constructions  of  an- 
cient Attic  Greek;  development  of 
skills  in  understanding,  reading,  speak- 
ing, and  writing  Greek;  selected  read- 
ings from  all  major  Attic  prose  writers. 
Fulfills  the  University  language 
requirement.  Text:  Reading  Greek 
(JACT  Project  Team).  3  hour-exams, 
written  assignments,  announced  quiz- 
zes. Prerequisite:  GREEK  110  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

141  Intermediate    New    Testament    Greek 
(Intensive)  (1st  sem.)  5  cr 

Lawall  537  Herter 

Recitation,  discussion.  Further  study 
of  grammar  and  readings  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  Passages  from 
First  Corinthians.  Readings:  The 
Greek  New  Testament.  Quizzes, 
midterm,  final.  Prerequisite:  GREEK 
1 1 1  or  equivalent. 


142  Intermediate  Modern  Greek 

(2nd  sem.)  5  cr 
Philippides  540  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
GREEK  112;  texts  and  selections  from 
contemporary  authors  ,  ;s  emphasis 
on  speaking.  Review  of  grammar;  in- 
troduction to  the  different  forms  of 
written  Greek  and  selections  from  poe- 
try. Text:  Modern  Greek  Reader  II, 
Farmakides.  Several  short  quizzes, 
final.  Prerequisite:  GREEK  112  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

210  Greek  Poetry:  Homer  (2nd  sem.) 
Will  542  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Close  reading  of 
Book  I  of  the  Odyssey  and  of  selec- 
tions from  Books  3,  4,  6,  9,  and  11. 
Particular  attention  to  structure,  style, 
meter,  characterization,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  Homeric  and  Attic 
forms.  The  archaeological  background 
of  the  Homeric  poems.  Text:  The 
Odyssey,  vol.  I,  Stanford.  2  or  3  hour- 
exams.  Prerequisite:  GREEK  220. 

220  Greek  Prose  (1st  sem.) 
Austin  528  Herter 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  Greek  prose. 
Review  of  grammar  and  syntax.  Con- 
siderations of  prose  style,  both  Greek 
and  English,  and  problems  of  transla- 
tion. Readings:  Herodotus,  Histories 
(Selections),  ed.  Barbour;  Plato,  Apol- 
ogy, ed.  Adam.  Occasional  quizzes,  2 
midterms,  final.  Prerequisite:  GREEK 
140  or  equivalent. 

291  Seminar:  Greek  Prose:  Modern 
Authors     (1st  sem.) 
Philippides  540  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selections  from 
19th  and  20th  C.  authors;  emphasis  on 
the  different  forms  of  Modern  Greek, 
purist  and  demotic.  A  review  of  Greek 
grammar.  Text:  Modern  Greek  Reader 
II,  Farmakides.  Several  short  quizzes, 
final.  Prerequisite:  GREEK  142  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

291  Seminar:  New  Testament  (2nd  sem.) 
Anderson  310  S.  College 

Seminar.  A  close  reading  of  Mark  and 
Acts,  with  as  much  practice  in  sight 
translation  as  possible.  Texts:  The 
Gospel  According  to  Saint  Mark, 
comm.  Cranfield;  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  ed.  and  comm.  Bruce;  N.T. 
text:     Nestle-Kilpatrick     or    Aland. 


Weekly  quizzes  on  forms,  construc- 
tions, meanings;  no  final.  Requisite:  at 
least  one  year  of  intensive  college-level 
Greek,  or  equivalent,  completed  within 
the  past  two  years.  See  instructor  if  in 
doubt  about  preparation. 

391  Seminar:  Euripides  (1st  sem.) 
Lawall  537  Herter 

Recitation,  discussion.  Close  study  of 
1  or  2  plays  of  Euripides,  probably  the 
Hippolytus  and/or  Heracles.  Students 
wishing  to  read  these  plays  and  their 
Latin  imitations  by  Seneca  may  enroll 
in  GREEK  591.  Active  class  participa- 
tion required. 

392  Seminar:  Hellenistic  Poetry 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lawall  537  Herter 

Recitation,  discussion.  Selections  from 
Theocritus,  Appolonius,  and  Callima- 
chus.  Students  who  wish  to  read  these 
selections  plus  Latin  poems  by  Vergil, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid  written  in  imita- 
tion of  them  may  enroll  in  GREEK 
592.  Texts:  Theocritus,  Dover  ed.; 
duplicated  passages  from  other  poets. 
Active  class  participation  required. 

393  Seminar:  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose 
Composition  (2nd  sem.) 

Berard  520  Herter 

Practice  in  composing  individual 
Greek  sentences  as  grammatical  and 
lexical  preparation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skill  of  composing  contin- 
uous, idiomatic  Attic  prose.  Texts:  In- 
troduction to  Continuous  Prose  Com- 
position, Nash-Williams;  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Smyth.  Prerequisite:  GREEK  220 
or  equivalent. 

Latin 

The  following  courses  are  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Classics.  Those  at  the 
elementary  level  fulfill  the  language  require- 
ment or  prepare  students  to  read  Latin. 

LATIN  210  and  the  other  advanced 
courses,  together  with  those  in  Greek, 
fulfill  the  basic  requirements  of  the  tradi- 
tional Classics  major  (concentration:  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages)  leading  to  graduate 
work  in  Classics  and  often  taken  by  those 
preparing  for  law  or  medical  school.  In  ad- 
dition, a  special  concentration  in  Latin 
Education  within  the  Classics  major  is 
available  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  Latin 
at  the  high  school  level. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate 
Latin  Sequences 

The  Department  of  Classics  offers  three 
elementary-intermediate  Latin  sequences: 
(1),  (2),  and  (2:  Intensive).  (1)  Latin  110-140 
or  110H-140H  are  intensive  courses  that 
allow  the  student  with  some  background  in 
Latin  or  with  competence  in  studying  lang- 
uages to  complete  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement in  two  semesters.  This  sequence 
is  recommended  for  students  majoring  in 
classical,  English,  modern  foreign  or  com- 
parative literature.  (2)  Latin  115-125-135- 
145  is  a  four-semester,  nonintensive  se- 
quence for  the  student  with  no  background 
in  foreign  languages  or  for  the  slower 
language  learner.  (2:  Intensive)  Latin 
110C-140C  is  the  intensive,  two-semester 
equivalent  of  the  four-semester  115-125- 
135-145  sequence.  The  same  textbook 
{Cambridge  Latin  Course)  is  used  in  both 
these  last  two  sequences  (sequences  2  &  2: 
Intensive).  The  intensive  110C-140C  se- 
quence, although  designed  for  the  slower 
language  learner,  is  open  only  to  those 
students  who  score  at  least  80%  in  a  lang- 
uage readiness  test  administered  by  the  De- 
partment or  who  have  completed  LATIN 
197  Companion  to  Latin  as  a  Basic  Lang- 
uage. Students  with  questions  may  consult 
Mr.  Phinney,  533  Herter  (tel.  545-2024). 

110  Intensive  Elementary  Latin  (1st  sem.) 
Cleary  527  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Intended  for  non- 
majors  (majors  are  directed  to  LATIN 
110  (Honors).  The  basic  aspects  of 
Latin  grammar,  an  introduction  to 
Roman  culture  through  reading.  Par- 
ticularly beneficial  to  those  preparing 
for  GRE  exams,  law  entrance  exams, 
etc.  Texts:  Latin,  An  Introductory 
Course,  Wheelock;  Cambridge  Latin 
Course,  Units  I  and  II;  The  Dolphin 
Reader.  A  test  every  two  weeks,  fre- 
quent homework  assignments. 

HOC  Intensive  Elementary  Latin 

(2nd  sem.)  5  cr 
Phinney  533  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
classical  Latin  word-forms  and  con- 
structions. English  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences; introduction  to  life  and 
habits  of  the  ancient  Roman  people. 
Prerequisite  to  LATIN  135  or  LATIN 
140C.  Text:  Cambridge  Latin  Course: 
Units  I  and  II.  Midterm,  final,  an- 
nounced quizzes.  Prerequisite:  LATIN 
197  or  score  of  80%  in  Department's 
Language  Readiness  Test. 


US  Latin  as  a  Basic  Language  I  (1st  sem.) 
Phinney  533  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
classical  Latin  word-forms  and 
constructions;  English  similarities  and 
differences;  introduction  to  life  and 
habits  of  the  ancient  Roman  people. 
Prerequisite  to  LATIN  125.  Text: 
Cambridge  Latin  Course:  Unit  I.  Mid- 
term, final,  announced  quizzes.  Rec- 
ommended for  slow  language  learners. 

125  Latin  as  a  Basic  Language  II 
Phinney  533  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
LATIN  115.  Prerequisite  to  LATIN 
135  or  HOC.  Text:  Cambridge  Latin 
Course:  Unit  II.  Midterm,  final,  an- 
nounced quizzes.  Prerequisite:  LATIN 
115.  Recommended  for  slow  langu- 
age   learners. 

135  Latin  as  a  Basic  Language  III 
Phinney  533  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
LATIN  125.  Prerequisite  to  LATIN 
145.  Text:  Cambridge  Latin  Course: 
Unit  HI.  Midterm,  final,  announced 
quizzes.  Prerequisite:  LATIN  125  or 
LATIN  HOC.  Recommended  for  slow 
language  learners. 

140  Intensive  Intermediate  Latin 

Goar  (1st  sem.)  535  Herter,  Berard  (1st 
sem.)  520  Herter,  Cleary  (2nd  sem.) 
527  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  continuation  of 
LATIN  110  by  the  same  instructors. 
Reading  of  Classical  Latin  authors; 
grammatical  review.  Texts:  Latin,  An 
Introductory  Course,  Wheelock;  mim- 
eographed materials.  Frequent  quizzes 
and  assignments.  Prerequisite:  LATIN 

1 10  or  equivalent. 

140C  Intensive  Intermediate  Latin  5  cr 
Phinney  533  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Completion  of 
survey  of  classical  Latin  word-forms 
and  constructions;  simple  readings  in 
classical  Latin  prose  and  verse; 
background  of  readings  from  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  Catullus,  and  Ovid.  Fulfills 
the  University  language  requirement. 
Text:  Cambridge  Latin  Course:  Units 

111  and  IV.  Midterm,  final,  announced 
quizzes.  Prerequisites:  grade  of  "B"  or 
"A"  in  LATIN  125  or  LATIN  HOC; 
or  score  of  80%  in  Department's 
LATIN  135-140C  Placement  Test. 
Recommended  for  slow  language 
learners. 


140  (Honors)  Intensive  Elementary  Latin 
II    (2nd  sem.)  5  cr 
Abate  540  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
LATIN  110H,  with  emphasis  on 
reading  of  Latin  texts.  Text:  Latin:  An 
Introductory  Course,  Wheelock;  and 
additional  readings.  Regular  atten- 
dance, quizzes,  3  exams.  Prerequisite: 
LATIN  11  OH. 

145  Latin  as  a  Basic  Language  IV 
Phinney  533  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Review  of  classical 
Latin  constructions;  simple  readings  in 
classical  Latin  prose  and  verse;  back- 
ground of  readings  from  Pliny,  Taci- 
tus, Catullus,  and  Ovid.  Fulfills  the 
University  language  requirement. 
Text:  Cambridge  Latin  Course:  Unit 
IV.  Midterm,  final,  announced  quiz- 
zes. Prerequisite:  LATIN  135.  Recom- 
mended for  slow  language  learners. 

197  Special  Topics:  Companion  to  Latin 
as  a  Basic  Language  (1st  sem.)  1  cr 
Lawall  537  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  exercises.  A  com- 
panion to  LATIN  115.  Basic  gram- 
matical concepts  and  structures  in 
English  and  Latin,  presented  as  an  aid 
to  the  learning  of  Latin.  Texts:  An  In- 
troduction to  Languages,  Midgette; 
Grammar  in  Plain  English,  Diamond, 
Dutwin.  Exercises,  quizzes,  final. 

210  Latin  Prose  (1st  sem.) 
Dyer  531  Herter 

Selected  readings  in  Latin  prose,  in- 
cluding Cicero's  persuasive  oratory 
(rhetoric),  Livy's  history,  and  ancient 
letters.  Detailed  work  on  the  structure 
of  the  Latin  prose  sentence  and  how  to 
render  it  in  modern  English.  Regular 
class  assignments,  2  exams,  translation 
assignments  for  each  class.  Prerequi- 
site: completion  of  LATIN  140  or  3 
years  of  high  school  Latin. 

210  Aeneas  to  Augustus  (2nd  sem.) 
Lawall  537  Herter 

Recitation  and  discussion.  Sequel  to 
LATIN  140  or  145.  Selections  from 
prose  writers  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  history  from  Aeneas 
to  the  Augustan  principate.  Texts: 
Aeneas  to  Augustus,  Hammond, 
Amore;  Review  Latin  Grammar,  Col- 
by; An  Essential  Latin  Grammar, 
Wilson.  Quizzes,  midterm,  final. 
Prerequisite:  LATIN  140  or  145. 
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215  Grammar  and  Style  (2nd  sem.) 
Dyer  531  Herter 

Overview  of  Latin  grammar,  with  exer- 
cises in  translating  from  English  into 
Latin  to  improve  vocabulary,  chiefly  in 
the  basic  irregular  verbs  and  their  com- 
pounds, and  ability  to  understand  the 
rules  of  Latin  word  order  and  clause 
subordination  in  the  complex  sentence. 
Regular  weekly  assignments.  No  ex- 
ams. Prerequisite:  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  a  Latin  course  at  the  200  or  300 
level. 

220  Latin  Poetry:  Catullus  (1st  sem.) 
Will  542  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Close  reading  of 
many  of  the  poems  of  Catullus.  Par- 
ticular attention  to  the  style,  structure, 
and  meter  of  the  poems,  to  the  life  and 
personality  of  Catullus,  and  to  Late 
Republican  Rome.  Text:  Catullus,  the 
Poems,  Quinn.  2  or  3  hour-tests. 
Prerequisite:  LATIN  210  or  4  years  of 
high  school  Latin. 

221  Latin  Poetry  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Cleary  527  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  class  will  read 
two  books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid,  more  if 
time  and  ability  allow.  4  hour-tests. 
Prerequisites:  completion  of  the 
110-140  sequence. 

298  Practicum 

Phinney  533  Herter 

Discussions,  observations,  tutorials. 
Practicum  experience  in  teaching  Latin 
prior  to  student  teaching;  classroom 
observation,  microteaching,  and  tutor- 
ing students  in  elementary  Latin;  de- 
signing classroom  materials.  Required 
of  majors  who  concentrate  in  Latin 
Education.  Texts:  Programmed  Latin 
Grammar,  Eikeboom;  Cambridge  La- 
tin Course.  Written  diary,  directed  ob- 
servation and  microteaching,  counsel- 
ing sessions.  Prerequisites:  LATIN  220 
or  221  and  instructor's  consent.  Field 
trips  to  outlying  high  schools  and  to 
professional  meetings  required. 

392  Seminar:  Augustine  and  Boethius 
(2nd  sem.) 
Goar  535  Herter 

Reading,  discussion.  Readings  in 
q  Augustine's  Confessions  and  Boethius' 
Consolation  of  Philosophy.  The  style 
and  thought  of  these  two  early  Chris- 
tian writers.  2  hour-exams.  Prerequi- 
site: LATIN  220  or  equivalent. 


397  Special  Topics:  Readings  in  Latin 
(1st  sem.) 
Cleary  527  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  sophomores 
and  juniors.  One  play  of  Plautus  or 
Terence;  a  book  of  the  Aeneid;  a  satire 
of  Horace  and/or  Juvenal.  Advanced 
standing  in  Latin,  sophomore  level  or 
above,  required.  Prerequisite:  comple- 
tion of  the  200  Latin  sequence. 

505  Oral  Interpretation  (1st  sem.) 
Cleary  527  Herter 

Oral  reading  of  Latin  authors,  with  a 
final  classroom  performance.  Selec- 
tions from  Latin  prose  and  poetry. 
Class  presentation  required.  Interest  in 
reading  aloud  and  Latin  authors 
necessary. 

525  The  Latin  Political  Tract 
(occasionally,  not  '79-'80) 

Selections  from  Sallust  and  Caesar  ac- 
companied by  an  historical  and  literary 
analysis  of  their  works.  A  Latin  course 
above  210  required. 

526  Latin  Didactic  Epic  (2nd  sem.) 
Austin  526  Herter 

Selections  from  Lucretius,  Vergil's 
Georgics,  and  Ovid's  Ars  Amatoria.  A 
Latin  course  above  210  required. 

527  Latin  History  and  Biography 
(occasionally,  not  '79-'80) 

Selections  from  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 
Suetonius.  A  Latin  course  above  210 
required. 

528  Latin  Drama 
(occasionally,  not  '79-80) 
Cleary,  Lawall 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
Seneca.  A  Latin  course  above  210  re- 
quired. 

529  Latin  Essays  and  Letters 
(occasionally,  not  '79-'80) 
Will,  Goar 

The  Roman  mind  as  revealed  in  the 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  the 
moral  epistles  of  Seneca;  Roman 
private  life  and  personal  concerns  as 
revealed  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  and 
Pliny.  A  Latin  course  above  210  re- 
quired. 

530  Latin  Elegiac  Poetry 
(occasionally,  not  V9-'80) 

Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid.  A  Latin  course 
above  210  required. 


531  Cicero's  Orations 

(occasionally,  not  '79-'80) 
The  major  orations  of  Cicero  inter- 
preted against  their  social  and  political 
background  and  analyzed  according  to 
ancient  rhetorical  theories.  A  Latin 
course  above  210  required. 

532  Lyric  Poetry' 
(occasionally,  not  '79-'80) 
Dyer,  Goar 

Selected  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace. 
A  Latin  course  above  210  required. 

533  Vergil's  Aeneid 
(occasionally,  not  '79-'80) 
Cleary 

The  entire  poem  with  attention  to 
traditional  and  contemporary  critical 
perspectives  and  evaluations.  A  Latin 
course  above  210  required. 

575  Grammar  and  Style  (1st  sem.) 
Dyer  531  Herter 

Workshop.  Grammar  of  the  Latin 
sentence;  teaching  those  aspects  of 
Latin  foreign  to  English;  the  role  of  the 
verb  in  the  structure  and  its  modifica- 
tions for  tense,  mood,  presentences; 
the  cases,  especially  ablative;  adjectival 
and  adverbial  embedding;  Latin  word 
order  rules.  Texts:  New  English  Gram- 
mar, Cattell;  departmental  materials. 
A  workbook,  containing  weekly  exer- 
cises and  research.  Prerequisite:  a 
working  knowledge  of  Latin  (e.g., 
completion  of  LATIN  221). 

590A  Experimental:  Latin  Conversation 
(1st  sem.)  1-3  cr 
Anderson  310  S.  College 

Discussion.  Only  Latin  used  in  class. 
Standard:  the  private  conversational 
style  of  an  educated  Roman.  Topics: 
modern  as  well  as  ancient.  Emphasis 
on  building  vocabulary.  Student  re- 
sponsibility for  preparing  for  individ- 
ual discussions,  attention  to  conversa- 
tion as  a  natural  component  of  Latin 
teaching.  Readings:  duplicated  materi- 
als, including  basic  classroom  terms; 
Die  Mihi  Latine!  and  Quomodo 
Dicitur,  Sr.  M.  Emanuel.  A  list  of 
words  and  phrases  (turned  in  at  the  end 
of  the  semester).  Prerequisite:  LATIN 
201  or  equivalent. 

591  Seminar:  Tacitus'  Annals  (1st  sem.) 
Abate  540  Herter 

The  linguistic  and  historical  signifi- 
cance of  Tacitus'  Annals.  Each  partici- 
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pant  gives  1-2  brief  presentations  on 
some  aspect  of  background  or  research. 
Close  reading  of  the  text.  Texts:  Anna- 
tes, Tacitus  (OCT)  and  a  translation  of 
the  Annals.  1-2  brief  presentations,  2 
exams,  5-10  pg.  paper.  Prerequisite: 
300-level  Latin  courses  or  equivalent. 

607  Teaching  the  Latin  Language 
(1st  sem.,  alternate  years) 
Phinney,  Cleary 

Undergraduates  by  special  consent. 


Acting  Chairperson  of  Department: 
Associate  Professor  Elizabeth  Petroff .  Pro- 
fessors Anderson,  Lawall,  Will;  Associate 
Professors  Lenson,  Miller,  Moebius, 
Tymoczko;  Assistant  Professors  Levine, 
McCracken;  Adjunct  Instructor  Portuges; 
Associated  Faculty:  Cassirer,  Mankin, 
Porter,  Sturm-Maddox  (French  &  Italian); 
Creed,  Freeman,  Kinney,  Mariani,  Page 
(English);  Beekman,  Lennox,  Schiffer 
(Germanic  Languages);  Lester  (Afro- 
American  Studies);  Naff  (Asian  Studies); 
Tikos  (Slavic  Languages). 

Comparative  literature  is  the  study  of  liter- 
ature without  regard  to  national  bounda- 
ries. It  encourages  detailed  scrutiny  of  liter- 
ary master-works  in  the  original  language, 
comparisons  between  national  literary 
traditions,  and  comparisons  with  other 
spheres  of  human  expression.  Comparative 
literature  sees  literary  history  in  an  in- 
ternational perspective,  and  literary  forms 
in  the  light  of  modern  critical  theories.  It 
embodies  a  variety  of  approaches  to  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  function 
of  literature,  considered  both  in  itself  and 
in  its  interdisciplinary  dimensions. 

Three  different  types  of  programs  lead  to 
the  B.A.  degree  in  comparative  literature. 
All  three  programs  emphasize  analysis  and 
comparison  of  several  national  literary  tra- 
ditions. The  first  two  types  of  program  pre- 
pare students  for  graduate  school  in  com- 
parative literature  or  in  some  allied  field. 
The  second  type  of  program  explores,  in 
addition,  the  relation  of  literature  to  one 
other  discipline  (e.g.  art,  philosophy,  an- 
thropology, psychology,  linguistics,  sociol- 
ogy). The  third  type  of  program  is  for  the 
student  who  does  not  plan  to  go  on  to  grad- 
uate school  but  wishes  to  read  widely  and  in 
some  depth  in  two  different  literatures  and 
languages.  All  three  programs  combine 
courses  from  related  departments  with  core 
courses  in  comparative  literature.  Within 
the  guidelines  for  the  major,  students  work 
closely  with  comparative  literature  faculty 
to  develop  individual  programs  of  study.  A 
detailed  statement  concerning  these  three 
types  of  programs  and  related  requirements 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Comparative  Lit- 
erature Office,  303  South  College, 
545-0929. 

101  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Literature  (C) 

Themes  of  Good  and  Evil 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  problem  of 
good  and  evil,  the  nature  of  God,  and 


the  problem  of  moral  judgment.  Ethi- 
cal perspectives  that  make  sense  of  hu- 
man experience.  Selections  from  the 
Bible,  Greek  drama  (Oedipus  Rex), 
medieval  stories  from  Dante  and 
Chaucer;  authors  who  side  with  evil 
(de  Sade  or  Baudelaire,  perhaps  Nietz- 
sche); 20th-century  writers  (Camus, 
Dostoievski);  a  few  contemporary 
short  stories. 

Somebody/Nobody:  Fictions  of  the 
Self  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Whether  the  indi- 
vidual exists.  Readings  in  basic  mas- 
terworks  of  Western  literature  as  the 
concept  of  individual  identity  is  discov- 
ered and  asserted  against  other  pat- 
terns of  belief,  leading  to  a  modern 
skepticism  that  sees  the  individual  as 
an  artificial  construct  and  social  fic- 
tion. Readings:  Sophocles'  Ajax;  Euri- 
pides' Hippolytus;  Racine's  Phaedra; 
Dada-Surrealism;  Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  an  Author,  Pirandello;  Mrs. 
Dalloway,  Woolf;  A  Man  is  a  Man, 
Brecht;  No  Exit,  Sartre;  others.  2  take- 
home  quizzes,  1  term  paper,  class  par- 
ticipation. 

Ghosts  and  Apparitions 
Anderson 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  role  of  the  su- 
pernatural in  Western  literature  as  pre- 
sented in  accounts  of  phantom  appear- 
ances. Possible  origins:  fear  of  death 
and  fascination  with  it;  belief  or  the 
wish  to  believe  in  a  continuing  life. 
Problems  of  being,  reality,  identity, 
permanence.  The  power  of  emotional 
drives  (fear,  anger);  associations  with 
apparition  as  mediator  between 
worlds;  the  oral  or  written  shape  of 
this  mediation  as  typifying  a  literature 
and  a  culture.  Readings:  selections 
from  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and  Dick- 
ens; short  stories  by  Pushkin,  Gogol, 
Poe,  Henry  James,  Blackwood, 
Bierce,  Machen,  others. 

On  Liars  and  Lying  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Some  general 
theories  about  lies  and  their  function  in 
literature  and  society;  those  proposed 
by  philosophers  with  collateral 
readings  in  novels,  plays,  and  essays 
from  world  literature.  Psychological 
accounts  of  how  unconscious  desires 
shape  our  beliefs,  notions,  or  free  play 
versus  "real  life,"  and  deception  and 
self-deception    as    a   dramatic    form. 
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Close  examination  of  the  structure  of 
lies  in  literary  and  political  discourse. 
Readings:  The  Portable  Nietzsche, 
Dauffman,  ed.;  Future  of  an  Illusion, 
Freud;  No  Exit  and  Other  Plays,  Sar- 
tre; Homo  Ludens,  The  Odyssey, 
Huizingas;  Shakespeare,  Orwell, 
Wilde,  Dante,  Albee. 

Mass  Culture:  Literary  and 
Ideological  Structures  (2nd  sem.) 
McCracken 

Lecture,  discussion.  Departing  from  a 
threefold  distinction  between  popular 
culture,  mass  culture,  and  high  culture, 
the  literary  and  ideological  structures 
of  contemporary  mass  culture  in  the 
U.S.  with  several  international  exam- 
ples. Mass  cultural  expressions  as  tele- 
vision and  radio  programming,  mov- 
ies, comics,  best  sellers,  advertising, 
music  and  the  recording  industry,  fash- 
ions, newspapers,  magazines,  and  the 
fotonovela.  Special  attention  to  the 
role  of,  and  effects  upon,  women  and 
ethnic  minorities  within  mass  culture. 
Readings:  studies  of  mass  culture  by 
Adorno  and  Horkheimer,  Stanley 
Aronowitz,  Roland  Barthes,  Herbert 
Gans,  Horace  Kewcomb,  Will  Wright, 
Marjorie  Rosen,  Ariel  Dorfman,  Ar- 
mand  Mattelard,  David  Kunzle,  oth- 
ers. 

Literature  and  Social  Change 

(1st  sem.) 

Lenson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Literature  as  so- 
cial statement,  involving  a  dialectic  be- 
tween collective  theories  of  social 
change,  such  as  Marxism,  and  individ- 
ualist theories  of  rebellion  and  resis- 
tance. The  relationship  between  the 
writer  and  his  society;  how  societies 
purchase  beauty,  and  who  sells  it. 
Readings:  Communist  Manifesto, 
Marx/Engels;  Civil  Disobedience, 
Thoreau;  Bartleby,  Melville;  Crime 
and  Punishment,  Dostoevsky;  Civiliza- 
tion and  its  Discontents,  Freud;  The 
Awakening,  Chopin.  Midterm,  take- 
home  final. 

Utopia  and  Anti-Utopia  (1st  sem.) 
Patai 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  good  life  and 
how  it  can  be  attained.  Problems  in  hu- 
man communities.  Writers'  attempts 
to  answer  these  questions  by  taking 
imaginary  voyages,  through  space 
and/or    time,    and    describing    Uto- 


pias— visions  of  how  the  ideal  society 
works.  Recent  anti-utopias — night- 
marish visions  of  the  future  that  can  be 
read  as  a  warning  to  modern  men  and 
women.  Focus  on  the  role  of  work  and 
leisure,  economy,  ideology,  family  life, 
sex  roles,  the  place  of  women,  individ- 
ual freedom  v.  social  needs.  Readings: 
Vonnegut,  Bradbury,  George  Orwell, 
Aldous  Huxley,  Marge  Piercy,  Ursula 
Le  Guin,  Doris  Lessing,  H.  G.  Wells, 
others.  2  short  papers,  take-home  ex- 
am. 

The  Private  Life  in  Literature 

(1st  sem.) 
Kentor 

Lecture,  discussion.  When  and  why 
people  began  imagining  their  lives  as 
divided  into  a  private  life  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  a  public  life.  When  charac- 
ters started  disappearing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  book  and  turning  up  later, 
"different."  How  the  world  and  peo- 
ple appear  from  a  private  perspective. 
The  fascination  of  crime  and  psycho- 
logical analysis  for  private  people. 
Whether  all  societies  and  literatures 
have  "private  eyes."  The  meaning  of 
that  vast  literature  of  "True  Confes- 
sions." How  the  dangers  and  values  of 
privacy  have  been  described.  Whether 
privacy  is  still  valued  or  seen  as  possi- 
ble in  modern  literature.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  private  and  "authen- 
tic" character.  Readings:  selections 
from  The  Bible;  Oedipus,  Sophocles; 
Confessions,  Augustine;  Wieland, 
Brown;  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue, 
Poe;  Heart  of  Darkness,  Conrad; 
Nausea,  Sartre;  To  the  Lighthouse, 
Woolf;  Dora,  Freud;  Ulysses,  Joyce 
(selections);  Sincerity  and  Authentici- 
ty, Trilling;  Mimesis,  Auerbach  (chap- 
ter). Films:  "The  Third  Man,"  "The 
Big  Sleep, ""High  Noon."  Magazine 
articles.  Several  1-page  in-class  papers; 
2  5-page  papers.  $5  lab  fee.  Of  special 
interest  to  nontraditional  students. 

102  Comedy  (C) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  spirit  of 
laughter  in  literature;  the  way  in  which 
the  comic  hero  rebels  against  society's 
restrictions  and  manages  to  teach  his 
"betters"  a  lesson.  Whether  lover  or 
scoundrel,  the  comic  hero  is  a  "wise 
fool"  upholding  the  basic  human  val- 
ues of  mirth  and  pleasure  in  a  society 
disrupted  by  its  own  seriousness.  The 
mischief  and  mayhem  of  the  comic 


guest  are  liberating  experiences  which 
help  people  to  reach  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

103  Tragedy  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 

The  literature  of  tragedy;  the  depic- 
tion, origin,  if  not  the  cure,  for  the  suf- 
fering inherent  in  the  human  condi- 
tion, as  seen  in  ancient  Greek  plays 
such  as  the  Oresteia  trilogy.  Shake- 
speare's further  development  of  the 
figure  of  the  tragic  hero  and  his  all- 
too-human  flaw  that  creates  disaster  in 
his  works;  Racine's  exploration  of  the 
tragic  heroine  as  well  as  the  hero;  love 
as  the  root  of  tragedy.  Tragedy  in  the 
novel — the  self  destruction  of  heroes, 
male  and  female,  in  a  tragic  modern 
world. 

104  Nonfiction  Literature  (C) 

Spiritual  Autobiography  (2nd  sem.) 
Petroff 

The  exploration  and  growth  of  individ- 
ual consciousness,  through  readings  in 
biography,  autobiography,  correspon- 
dence, travel  journals,  from  later 
antiquity  to  the  present.  Readings  by 
men  and  women  writers,  from  both  the 
East  and  West.  The  spiritual  crises  men 
and  women  have  always  faced  in  their 
lives;  solutions  they  have  found  in 
love,  sex,  work,  or  mysticism;  the 
suffering  and  joy  they  have  experienc- 
ed in  developing  greater  consciousness. 
Readings:  The  Desert  Fathers  or  Au- 
gustine's Confessions;  As  I  Crossed  a 
Bridge  of  Dreams,  Lady  Sarashina; 
Magic  and  Mystery  in  Tibet,  Alexan- 
dra David-Neel;  Christ  Stopped  at 
Eboli,  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  Margery 
Kempe,  Carlo  Levi;  others. 

Literature  and  Persuasion  (1st  sem.) 

Will 

Lecture,  discussion,  films.  Political 
propaganda  is  to  be  expected,  less  ob- 
vious are  the  parallel  cultural  develop- 
ments. The  influence  of  propaganda 
on  cultural  expression  in  general,  at- 
tention to  its  influence  on  the  making 
of  literature  and  film.  The  distinctions 
between  overt  propaganda  and  the 
subtle  cultural  coloring.  Whether  pro- 
paganda is  necessarily  bad.  Whether 
our  age  is  perhaps  both  overly  suspi- 
cious of  it  and  everywhere  infiltrated 
by  it.  Readings:  Gulag  Archipelago, 
Solzhenitsyn;  The  Authoritarian  Per- 
sonality,   Adorno;    Catch-22,    Heller; 
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One-Dimensional  Man,  Marcuse;  The 
Naked  and  the  Dead,  Mailer;  stories 
and  articles,  both  high-brow  and  pop- 
ular. 

Literature  and  the  Mass  Media 

(1st  sent.) 

McCracken 

The  rapid  development  of  the  mass 
media  in  the  20th  century  faces  writers 
with  unique  problems.  Literary  pro- 
duction adapts  itself  to  the  changes  the 
media  have  produced  in  the  reading 
public.  Examination  of  these  changes 
through  the  history  and  theory  of  the 
mass  media  in  several  literary  works 
which  react  directly  to  newspapers, 
movies,  radio,  and  T.V.  Some  of  the 
structures  which  the  media  themselves 
derive  from  literature,  attention  to  the 
comic  book.  Paper  or  project,  mid- 
term, final. 

105  The  Short  Story  (C)  (1st  sent.) 

International  Short  Story 
Lawall 

Russian,  Czech,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  English,  American,  and 
Latin-American  stories  from  Romanti- 
cism to  the  present.  Fantastic  tales, 
character  sketches,  surprise  endings; 
main  types  of  the  short  story  as  a  spe- 
cial genre  marked  by  compression  and 
intensity  of  effect.  All  works  read  in 
translation.  Texts:  What  Is  the  Short 
Story?,  Current-Garcia,  Patrick;  The 
World  of  Short  Fiction,  Gullason, 
Casper.  2  take-home  quizzes,  paper, 
class  participation. 

Short  Story  of  North/South  America 
McCracken 

Lecture,  discussion.  Popular  regional 
short  stories  of  the  U.S.  in  relation  to 
the  contemporary  Latin  American 
short  story.  Close  readings  of  selected 
stories;  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  short  story  collections  of  writers 
such  as  Sherwood  Anderson,  Garcia 
Marquez,  and  William  Faulkner. 

106  Asia  through  Literature: 
China/Japan/India  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Miller,  Naff,  Shetterly 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
Eastern  civilizations  through  short 
masterworks  and  films.  How  Asian 
world  views  and  ideas  of  self  and  socie- 
ty contrast  with  those  of  the  West. 
Readings:  selections  from  religious- 
philosophical  literature,  classical  poe- 


try, drama,  and  modern  fiction.  2  pa- 
pers, 4-5  pages  each;  3  unit  quiz- 
zes/critiques; no  midterm  or  final.  $5 
lab  fee  for  films  and/or  duplication. 
Course  is  team- taught.  Cross-listed  as 
CHINSE  106. 

109  Contemporary  Literature  of  the 
Americas  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
McCracken 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  widely  ac- 
claimed "boom"  of  the  contemporary 
Latin  American  novel  has  a  counter- 
part in  the  cultural  upsurge  of  minori- 
ties in  the  U.S.  throughout  the  1960s 
and  beyond.  The  historical  roots  of 
these  political/cultural  movements, 
concentrating  on  the  Latin  American, 
Chicano,  and  Puerto  Rican  experience. 
Readings:  One  Hundred  Years  of  Soli- 
tude, Marquez;  Pedro  Paramo,  Fulfo; 
Heartbreak  Tango,  Puig;  And  the 
Earth  did  not  Part,  Rivera;  Bless  me 
Ultima,  Anaya;  Actos,  Campesino, 
Down  These  Mean  Streets,  Thomas; 
others. 

110  Myth,  Fairy  Tale,  and  Children's 
Literature  (C) 

Moebius 

Lecture,  discussion.  Familiarization 
with  a  significant  portion  of  the 
world's  traditional  fairy  tale/folk  tale 
literature  and  its  relationship  to  the  hu- 
man and  social  development  of  the 
child.  Relationship  of  traditional  fairy 
tale  (story  pattern  and  instrument  of 
individual  and  social  development),  to 
contemporary  children's  literature. 
Development  of  critical  perspectives 
for  understanding,  further  enjoying 
both  fairy  tale/folk  tale  and  children's 
literature. 

171  Fantasy  and  Literature:  Journeys  to 
Other  Worlds  (C) 
Tymoczko 

Lecture,  discussion.  Whether  reality 
becomes  boring  or  confining,  terrify- 
ing or  absurd,  confusing  or  muddled, 
our  fantasies  often  take  the  form  of  es- 
cape into  strange  realms  where  time 
and  space  are  not  our  own.  The  jour- 
ney to  imaginary  lands  is  a  favorite 
theme  of  international  literature,  both 
traditional  and  modern.  Exploration 
of  fantastic  voyages  to  learn  about  hu- 
man desires  and  dreams,  and  the  real- 
ity they  grow  out  of.  An  interdisciplin- 
ary approach;  psychological  theories 
of  dreams  and  individual  fantasies  as 


they  relate  to  the  structure  and  effects 
of  fantasy  literature.  Readings:  selec- 
tions from  Lord  of  the  Rings,  Tolkien; 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland, 
Carroll;  Dracula,  Stoker;  and  works 
by  Stanislaw  Lem,  Ursula  Le  Guin, 
Italo  Calvino,  Olaf  Stapledon,  C.S. 
Lewis,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Jonathan 
Swift,  Eugene  Zamiatin,  Voltaire, 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  and  others. 
10-page  paper,  final  exam. 

201  Modern  European  Literature  I  (C) 

Cinema  and  Psyche 
Portuges 

Lecture,  discussion,  films.  Interdisci- 
plinary. Psychoanalytic  thought  in 
contemporary  film  and  literature.  The 
screen's  fascination  with  the  psyche  in 
order  to  discover  whether  cinematic 
form  is  uniquely  suited  to  artistic  por- 
trayal of  psychological  processes.  Top- 
ics include:  cinematic  visions  of  dream 
and  fantasy;  dramatic  portrayals  of  the 
patient/analyst  relationship;  filmic 
treatment  of  the  boundaries  between 
"sanity"  and  "insanity",  the  self  and 
others;  women  and  madness.  Read- 
ings: Lawrence,  Duras,  Lessing,  Fitz- 
gerald, Sartre;  Freud,  Jung,  Laing,  Er- 
ikson.  Occasional  guest  lecturers  from 
the  psychoanalytic  field.  Active  class 
participation,  attendance  at  all  screen- 
ings, take-home  midterm,  final  pro- 
ject. 

The  Decadent  Tradition  (not  '79-  '80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  concept  of 
decadence  in  a  literary  tradition  begin- 
ning in  the  later  19th  century  until  the 
present.  A  comparison  of  life  and  art 
as  modes  of  experience:  deciding  which 
is  superior.  The  consequences  of  opt- 
ing for  art  rather  than  life. 

Modern  European  Life  in  Film  and 
Literature:  Women  and  War 

(2nd  sem.) 
Portuges,  Pallucchini 

Lecture,  discussion,  screenings.  The 
impact  of  ideology  on  modern  West 
European  cinema  and  literature.  How 
films  of  the  postwar  period  deal  with 
fascism,  resistance,  political  commit- 
ment and  disillusionment.  The  role  of 
women  and  their  emergence  in  political 
life.  The  ways  in  which  the  language  of 
cinema  and  literature  is  strategically 
organized  to  receive  political  messages. 
Primarily  French  and  Italian  movies 
and  novels.  Taught  in  English. 
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202  Modern  European  Literature  II  (C) 

Irish  Folklore  in  its  European  Context 

(2nd  sent.) 

Tymoczko 

Lecture,  discussion.  Irish  oral  litera- 
ture is  the  last  living  vestige  of  the 
myths  and  epics  of  Ireland,  the  heir  of 
the  Gaelic  bards,  and  the  inspiration  of 
many  of  the  greatest  Anglo-Irish  writ- 
ers. Gaelic  Ireland  has  preserved  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  oral  traditions  in 
Europe.  Examples  of  this  oral  litera- 
ture and  lore  read  and  compared  with 
other  European  collections  of  folk- 
tales. Oral  transmission  as  a  vehicle  of 
culture  and  the  forces  that  maintain  or 
undermine  traditional  oral  forms. 

(Honors)  Avant-Garde  Film  and 

Literature  3-4  cr 

Levine 

Lecture,  discussion,  screenings.  Mod- 
ern origins  of  experimentation  in  film 
and  literature  in  avant-garde  schools 
such  as  Expressionism,  Surrealism,  Fu- 
turism; contemporary  results  of  this 
heritage.  Whether  film  is  the  most 
modern  of  the  media;  examination  of 
cinema  as  the  result  of  two  obsessive 
concerns:  1)  the  poetic,  dreamlike,  and 
fantastic,  2)  the  factual,  realistic,  and 
socially  critical  or  anarchic.  How  mod- 
ern culture  deals  with  avant-garde  im- 
peratives to  forever  make  it  new. 
Films:  by  Dreyer,  Man  Ray,  Bresson, 
Godard,  Chaplin,  Bergman,  Antonio- 
ni,  others.  5-page  take-home  midterm, 
10-page  take-home  final  or  final  pro- 
ject. $10  lab  fee. 

The  Imagination  in  the  Modern  Era 
Lenson 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  imagination 
and  its  role  in  modern  literature.  Four 
units:  1)  description  of  the  imagina- 
tion, 2)  heterocosms,  3)  psychology  of 
the  imagination,  and  4)  perils  and 
pathologies  of  imaginative  cognition. 

$03  (Honors)  European  Novel  (C)  3-4  cr 

Madness  in  Literature  (1st  sent.) 
Levine 

Lecture,  discussion.  Madness  is  one  of 
the  most  extreme  forms  of  human  ex- 
istence. Often  regarded  in  our  time  as 
the  inevitable  condition  of  any  truly 
human  being.  Various  presentations  of 
madness;  the  logic  of  madness;  what  it 
teaches  us  about  experience,  particu- 
larly   our    experience    of    ourselves. 


Readings:  The  Baccae,  Euripides; 
Hamlet,  Shakespeare;  short  stories  by 
Poe,  de  Maupassant,  Gogol;  Miss 
Lonelyhearts,  N.  West;  Nausea,  Sar- 
tre; No  Longer  Human,  Dazai;  Diary, 
Nijinsky.  5-page  take-home  midterm; 
10-page  take-home  final. 

203  European  Novel  (C) 
Alienation  and  Engagement 

Lecture,  discussion.  Alienation  in  the 
20th  century  and  the  distinct  ways  in 
which  literature  responds.  The  pessim- 
ism of  Wells,  Kafka,  and  Orwell  and 
the  political  engagement  of  writers  like 
Nizan,  Brecht,  and  Malraux;  in  Law- 
rence, the  psychological  version  of  ali- 
enation; in  Sartre  and  Camus,  the  exis- 
tential. Problems  include  the  historical 
roots  of  alienation,  literature  and  ide- 
ology, and  the  artist's  orientation  to- 
ward the  future  or  the  past. 

204  Classics  of  European  Literature  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Levine 

Lecture,  discussion.  Team-taught;  es- 
sential background  in  the  humanities. 
Focuses  on  roles,  problems,  and  ques- 
tions of  women  and  men  in  literature. 
Readings:  Homer,  a  selection  of  Greek 
plays,  poems  of  Sappho,  Roman  poet- 
ry, Augustine's  Confessions,  Marie  de 
France,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes.  Crosslisted  with  ENGL  125 
and  Classics. 

205  The  Artist  Novel  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Moebius 

Lecture,  discussion.  Artist  as  depicted 
in  European  artist-novel  of  later  19th 
and  early  20th  century;  definition  of 
lifestyle,  roots  in  landscape,  mythical 
and  legendary  prototypes,  language  of 
the  art.  Concentration  on  Joyce, 
Mann,  and  Proust.  Readings:  Law- 
rence, Mann,  Proust,  Joyce,  Hesse, 
Rilke,  Stendhal,  and  Huysmans.  Pa- 
pers, midterm,  final. 

206  Detective  Novel/Roman  Noir  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Literature  which 
the  French  call  the  "dark  novel"  as  a 
viable  genre  in  its  own  right.  Establish- 
ment of  the  background  historically; 
focus  on  the  best  examples  as  literary 
texts;  how  serious  literature  used  the 
basic  plot  situation  for  its  own  pur- 
pose. The  Romanticism  of  the  detec- 
tive novel  contrasted  to  postwar  cyni- 
cism of  the  espionage  novel.  Useful  to 


students  of  literature;  shows  the  appli- 
cations of  a  particular  convention  to 
varied  national  and  intellectual  back- 
grounds. 

231  Modern  African  Literature  (C) 
(not  V9-'80) 

Comparative  introduction  to  Black  Af- 
rican literature:  poetry,  folk  tales,  nov- 
els, and  plays  from  Senegal,  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Ghana,  Nigeria,  and  Camer- 
oon. Focuses  on  the  role  of  the  writer 
in  changing  cultural  consciousness; 
Negritude;  the  impact  of  a  non- Wes- 
tern cultural  context  on  a  European 
literary  tradition,  and  the  adaptation 
of  that  tradition;  and  adaptation  of 
European  literary  language  to  the  spirit 
of  a  non- Western  culture. 

241  (Honors)  Contemporary  Chinese 
Literature:  Dissidents  and  Outcasts  (C) 
(2nd  sem.)  3-4  cr 

Miller 

Lecture,  discussion.  Fantasy  and  ima- 
gination in  20th-century  literature 
from  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  Taiwan,  including  selections  from 
Russian,  French,  and  American  wri- 
ters. The  search  for  value  and  identity 
among  dissidents  and  outcasts  in  soci- 
eties undergoing  rapid  social  change 
and  westernization.  Readings:  Chinese 
Revolutionary  Literature,  Berninghau- 
sen;  Prisoners  of  Liberation,  Rickett; 
Straw  Sandals,  Isaacs;  Taiwan  Litera- 
ture, L  au;  Poems,  Mao  Tse-tung;  Stor- 
ies, Lu  Hsun;  selections  from  Gorky, 
Maupassant,  Norman  Mailer,  Mar- 
cuse,  Fidel  Castro,  Isaac  Singer.  2  pa- 
pers of  4-5  pages;  quizzes,  take-home 
final.  No  midterm.  Also  listed  as 
CHINSE241. 

242  Chinese  Tradition  Vernacular 
Literature  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 
Gjertson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
various  types  of  vernacular  literature 
written  in  premodern  China.  Develop- 
ment of  Chinese  fiction  and  drama 
from  the  presentation  of  early  story 
tellers  and  marketplace  entertainers  to 
more  intricate  and  consciously  artistic 
short  stories,  plays,  and  novels.  All 
works  read  in  English. 

243  Japanese  Literary  Tradition  I  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Naff 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
Japanese  poetry,  novel,  and  theater  in 
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the  first  thousand  years  of  high  culture 
in  Japan.  Humanistic,  esthetic,  and  re- 
ligious values  underlie  much  of  con- 
temporary Japanese  life.  Readings:  In- 
troduction to  Japanese  Court  Poetry, 
Miner;  Anthology  of  Japanese  Litera- 
ture, Keene;  The  Tale  of  Genji,  Mura- 
saki.  2  8-10-page  papers,  final,  class 
participation. 

244  Japanese  Literary  Tradition  II  (C) 
(2nd  sent.) 
Naff 

Lecture,  discussion.  Immense  richness 
and  variety  of  Japanese  poetry,  drama, 
prose,  and  fiction  from  1600  to  the 
present.  Subjects  include  haikai  and 
haiku;  the  kabuki  and  bunraku  thea- 
ters; novelists  from  Ihara  to  Kawabata 
to  Mishima;  role  of  women  in  litera- 
ture; the  impact  of  European  literary 
theory  and  practice;  the  major  trends 
of  popular  culture  and  honor  during 
the  last  400  years.  Readings :Modern 
Japanese  Literature,  Keene;  Four  Ma- 
jor Plays  of  Chikamatsu,  Keene;  other 
selections.  2  short  papers,  1  long  pa- 
per, take-home  final.  Class  participa- 
tion in  discussion.  COMLIT  243  (Part 
I)  not  a  prerequisite. 

253  Chinese  Literary  Tradition  I  (C) 
(1st  sent.) 

Gjertson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Historical  intro- 
duction to  Chinese  poetry  from  earliest 
times  to  modern  period;  emphasis  on 
major  poets  and  periods.  Readings: 
Anthology  of  Chinese  Literature, 
Birch;  Sunflower  Splendor,  Liu,  Lo; 
The  Art  of  Chinese  Poetry,  Liu.  Short 
papers,  class  presentations,  midterm, 
final. 

254  Chinese  Literary  Tradition  II  (C) 
Gjertson  (2nd  sent.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Major  works  of 
Chinese  fiction.  Tales,  short  stories, 
and  novels  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  modern  period.  Text.  Participation 
in  class  discussion;  10-page  paper;  mid- 
term, final. 

260  (Honors)  Aspects  of  the  Irish 
Tradition  (C)  (1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 
Tymoczko 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  native  literature  of  Ireland  before 
the  Tudor  conquest  and  the  English  as- 
cendancy. Irish  myth  and  hero  tale, 
bardic  poetry  and  nature  poetry,  tales 


about  the  native  Irish  kings  and  voy- 
ages to  the  Celtic  Otherworld.  Early 
Irish  art,  Irish  history,  Irish  culture 
and  social  structure.  Interdisciplinary 
approach  to  the  literature.  Readings: 
Ancient  Irish  Tales,  Cross,  Slover;  The 
Tain,  Kinsella;  The  Course  of  Irish 
History,  Moody,  Martin;  Celtic  Myth- 
ology, MacCana;  The  Celtic  Realms, 
Dillon,  Chadwick.  10-page  paper,  fi- 
nal. 

302  Literary  Themes:  The  Ulysses  Theme 
(C)  (1st  sem.) 
Anderson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Follows  the 
changing  fortunes  of  one  of  the  most 
enduring  and  most  widely  significant 
figures  in  literature.  Odysseus/Ulysses- 
— man  of  thought  and  action,  tena- 
cious and  complex.  Focuses  on  Ho- 
mer, Vergil,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Joyce,  and  Kazantzakis.  Readings: 
Odyssey,  Aeneid,  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  Ulysses,  The  Odyssey:  A  Modern 
Sequel;  works  by  Tennyson,  Haupt- 
mann,  Gide,  modern  Greek  poets.  Pre- 
requisites: 1  or  more  courses  in  litera- 
ture and  should  have  read  some  of  the 
material.  Participation  in  class  discus- 
sions, 2  10-page  papers. 

304  Myth  and  Literature  (C)  (not  '79-  '80) 

Myths  of  creation  and  self-discovery 
current  between  3500  and  1200  B.C.  in 
the  Mediterranean  world,  in  the  light 
of  modern  psychological,  linguistic, 
and  archeological  research;  the  devel- 
opment of  a  modern  mythopoesis  in 
which  such  research  (or  in  some  cases 
pseudo-research)  is  a  major  factor. 

310  The  Classical  Tradition  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 
Anderson 

The  uses  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
by  later  writers:  adapting  specific  texts, 
imitating  classical  forms,  modernizing 
typical  characters  and  situations.  Em- 
phasis on  modification  of  the  classical 
and  challenges  to  it;  the  joining  of  po- 
etic texts  with  music;  the  influence  of 
translations.  Continuators  for  ep- 
ic—Dante, Purcell,  Milton,  Kazantza- 
kis; for  tragedy— Goethe,  Shelley, 
Gide,  O'Neill,  Jeffers,  Eliot,  Cocteau, 
Stravinsky;  for  comedy— Shakespeare; 
contemporary  American  poets.  Read- 
ings from  standard  sources  (purchase 
not  required)  or  a  course  supplement. 
Possibly  a  few  paperbacks.  Participa- 


tion in  class  discussions;  2  10-page 
papers.  Prerequisite:  1  or  more  courses 
in  literature. 

312  Contemplative  Literature  East  and 
West  (C)  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Mystical  literature 
by  contemplatives,  monks,  and  mystics 
of  Eastern  (Buddhist-Taoist)  and 
Western  (Christian)  traditions.  Visions 
of  reality,  self,  and  salvation  by  Zen 
adepts,  Taoist  sages,  Egyptian  desert 
hermits,  Spanish  mystics,  and  contem- 
porary seekers  such  as  Thomas  Merton 
and  Annie  Dillard.  How  mystics/con- 
templatives  of  different  traditions  ex- 
perience and  present  ultimate  reality.  3 
6-page  papers,  final  exam.  Voluntary 
creative  or  healing  project  with  wound- 
ed neighbor  or  community.  Field  trip 
to  monastic  community.  Guest  speak- 
ers. 

313  Chinese  Literary  Genres  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

Miller 

Seminar,  discussion.  Mystical/contem- 
plative poetry  from  the  Chinese  and 
Western  traditions;  critical  studies  on 
the  relations  between  aesthetic  and  re- 
ligious experience.  Emphasis  on  the 
Chinese  (T'ang  dynasty)  poet,  Wang 
Wei,  and  the  English  poet,  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  (1844-1899).  3  6-page 
papers.  Class  report  and  outside  read- 
ing. Some  background  in  Oriental  cul- 
ture helpful.  Guest  speakers.  Field 
trip. 

316  Comparative  Themes  in  North/South 
American  Literature  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Scott 

Lecture,  discussion.  Cultural  and  liter- 
ary development  of  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking America:  comparisons 
and  contrasts.  Chronicles  of  discovery 
and  exploration,  the  role  of  women 
writers  in  colonial  times,  the  evolution 
of  the  Indian  and  of  the  gaucho-cow- 
boy  as  part  of  the  American  literary  i 
heritage.  Readings:  Faulkner's  Absa- 
lom, Absalom!  and  Garcia  Marquez' 
100  Years  of  Solitude. 

318  Traditional  Oral  Poetry  and  Saga  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 
Creed 

Lecture,  discussion,  workshop.  The 
oral  traditions  of  the  guslari  of  present- 
day  Yugoslavia,  the  singers  of  Anglo- 
Saxon   England,   and   the   aoidoi  of 
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Homeric  Greece  to  understand  the 
ways  man  creates  and  preserves  society 
and  culture  by  telling  stories.  Recor- 
dings of  performances  of  guslari  made 
during  the  last  45  years;  Beowulf  and 
Homer:  original  texts  (with  interlinear 
translations)  to  reconstruct  the  sounds 
of  these  once-oral  performances. 
Readings:  Beowulf,  Homer,  dupli- 
cated material. 

(90A  Experimental:  Women  in 

Literature — Mothers  and  Lovers 

(2nd  sent.) 

Petroff 

Lecture,  discussion.  Women  figures  in 
literature  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Ren- 
aissance; their  roles  as  archetypal 
mothers,  lovers,  scapegoats,  saviors, 
witches,  saints,  and  heroes.  Why  wo- 
men have  been  assigned  these  roles  and 
the  effect  these  roles  have  on  their 
present  consciousness.  Readings: 
Hymns  to  Ishtar,  Isis,  Aphrodite; 
poems  of  Sappho;  Medea  and  Helen, 
Euripedes;  legends  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
tales  by  Marie  de  France;  Latin  poetry 
by  women;  women  troubadors;  trial  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  Prerequisite:  junior  stan- 
ding. Women's  Studies  students  may 
take  course  as  advanced  seminar. 

I90B  Experimental:  Postwar  Poetry 
(2nd  sent.) 
Lenson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  major 
trends  in  20th-century  poetry  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  with  emphasis  on 
certain  recurring  questions  in  post- 
modern poetic  practice:  1)  the  ramifi- 
cations of  social  commitment  upon 
one's  art,  2)  How  the  continuing  dia- 
lectic of  classicism  v.  romanticism  may 
be  resolved  or  transcended,  3)  varieties 
of  formal  strategies  available  in  a 
world  where  the  prevalence  of  free 
verse  has  become  secure.  Readings: 
Pound,  Eliot,  Valery,  Stevens,  and 
Williams,  primarily  as  background; 
Brecht,  Stadler,  Breton,  Peret,  Denos, 
Lorca,  Neruda,  Bly,  James  Tate,  Gins- 
berg, Ashbery,  David  Shapiro,  Olson, 
Duncan,  Roche,  others.  Large  term 
paper.  Other  options  available.  Back- 
ground in  reading  poetry  helpful. 

497  Special  Topics:  Point  of  View 
(1st  sent.) 
Lawall 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  variety  of  read- 
ings selected  to  bring  out  different  uses 


of  point  of  view:  objective  or  subjec- 
tive; all-embracing  or  limited;  single  or 
multiple;  direct  or  ambiguous;  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  many  voices  of  litera- 
ture. Readings:  Madame  Bovary,  Flau- 
bert; The  Waves,  Woolf;  Jealousy, 
Robbe-Grillet;  The  Sound  and  the 
Fury,  Faulkner;  Pale  Fire,  Nabokov; 
shorter  works  by  Kafka,  Maupassant, 
Borges,  Chekhov,  Mansfield,  Weiss.  3 
short  papers;  1  ten-minute  oral  presen- 
tation (personal  point  of  view  on  the 
day's  selection);  active  participation  in 
class  discussion. 

501  Literature  and  Music  (not  '79-  '80) 
Moebius 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  relationship 
of  music  to  literature.  In  selected 
myth,  early  philosophy,  and  modern 
fiction,  musical  activity  as  a  sign  of  or- 
der or  disorder,  as  an  expression  of 
culture  or  nature.  In  selected  lyrical 
and  dramatic  texts  and  their  musical 
settings,  identification  of  complemen- 
tary patterns  in  musical,  poetic,  and 
dramatic  discourse. 

512  European  Epic  Poetry  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  European  epic  po- 
etry: its  beginnings  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  its  special  qualities,  its  heroes 
with  their  outward  and  inward  jour- 
nies.  The  miniature  epic,  comic  ver- 
sions, famous  translations.  Back- 
ground comparisons  with  Germanic, 
Slavic,  and  other  epic  poetry;  reference 
to  oral  composition,  the  role  of  music, 
the  status  and  claims  of  the  bard. 
Readings:  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Aeneid, 
Thebiad,  Argonautica,  Chanson  de 
Roland,  Waltharius,  Beowulf,  Digenes 
Akritas,  Jugoslav  poetry.  Texts:  Singer 
of  Tales,  Lord;  Heroic  Poetry,  Bowra. 
2  15-page  papers;  at  least  1  30-minute 
class  presentation.  Prerequisite:  junior 
status  or  consent  of  instructor. 

514  Modern  Poetry  and  Poetics  (2nd  sent.) 
Lenson 

Seminar.  Selected  major  authors  and 
movements  in  modern  poetry  from 
Symbolism  to  the  present.  Back- 
grounds of  contemporary  poetry  in 
European  and  American  intellectual 
and  literary  history;  modern  experi- 
ments with  poetic  form.  Topics  include 
the  influence  of  movements  such  as 
Symbolism,  Surrealism,  Modernism 
and  Post-Modernism,  with  their  rela- 


tion to  contemporary  art  and  aesthe- 
tics. Close  analysis  of  selected  texts. 

522  European  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages(C)  (not  '79-'80) 

Petroff 

Allegory,  romance,  and  lyric  in 
medieval  Europe,  from  their  begin- 
nings in  late  antiquity  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury; emphasis  on  Dante  and  Chaucer. 

523  Renaissance  Perspectives  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

Levine 

The  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
heritage  of  the  Renaissance;  rhetoric  of 
writing,  and  the  arts  of  reading  and  in- 
terpretation as  handed  down  to  the 
Renaissance. 

524  Shape  of  the  Renaissance  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

Levine 

Attention  to  what  Dante  calls  the  "lure 
of  the  flesh."  For  authors  as  different 
as  Chaucer,  Villon,  Dante,  and  Shake- 
speare, to  be  human  meant  to  sin  and 
to  suffer  but  also  to  be  potentially  wor- 
thy and  capable  of  redemption.  The 
continuity  of  ideas  and  attitudes  from 
the  Middle  Ages  through  the  Renais- 
sance regarding  the  function  of  love  as 
passion  and  as  charity;  the  very  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  the  people  of  those 
periods  interpreted  and  lived  those 
ideas. 

526  Enlightenment  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 

Important  texts  from  the  Age  of  Rea- 
son. Reading  of  Shaftesbury,  Winckel- 
mann,  Schiller,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 
Pope;  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
these  authors. 

527  Romanticism  (C)  (not  '79-  '80) 

528  Idealism  to  Realism  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 

529  Symbolist  Movement  (C)  (1st  sent.) 
Lenson 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  poetry  of 
France  and  England  in  the  mid  and 
later  19th  century;  emphasis  on  the 
concept  of  the  imagination,  and  con- 
current epistemological  questions.  The 
ethics  of  imagination.  Readings: 
poems  by  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Nerval, 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  Rim- 
baud, others.  Prerequisite:  reading 
ability  in  one  of  the  following  lan- 
guages: French,  German,  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, Polish,  or  modern  Greek. 
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531  Cross  -Cultural  Theory  and  Text  (C) 

The  New  Novel  (2nd  sent.) 
McCracken 

The  role  of  the  French  nouveau  roman 
in  Latin  America,  its  effects  upon  the 
new  novelistic  upsurge  of  the  past  two 
decades,  the  "Boom."  Emphasis  on 
the  novel's  relation  to  society  through 
close  textual  readings  of  the  major 
French  and  Latin  American  new 
novelists;  the  theoretical  positions  of 
critics  such  as  Goldmann,  Lukacs, 
Leenhardt,  Barthes,  Ricardou,  Fran- 
co, Blanco-Aguinaga,  Rodriguez- 
Monegal,  Vidal  and  others.  Readings: 
novels  of  Butor,  Sarraute,  Robbe- 
Grillet,  Simon,  Fuentes,  Rulfo,  Vargas 
Llosa,  Cortazar,  Garcia  Marquez, 
Puig,  Carpentier;  related  criticism  and 
theory.  Term  paper  and  class  presenta- 
tion. Majors  must  read  either  French 
or  Spanish.  Others  may  read  in  transla- 
tion. 

The  Aesthetics  of  the  Short  Poem 

(1st  sent.) 

Miller 

Lecture,  discussion.  Whether  the  short 
poem  can  be  considered  within  a  cross- 
cultural  theoretical  framework,  and 
apart  from  cultural  context — if  so, 
how.  The  short  poem  (lyric,  sonnet, 
song,  chueh-chu,  haiku)  and  Oriental 
and  Occidental  aesthetics.  Review  of 
theories  and  histories  of  the  short 
poem,  with  early  examples  from 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  poetry.  Emphasis  on  modern 
British  and  American  poetry  and  clas- 
sical Chinese  lyrics.  Topics  include  aes- 
thetics of  the  form  (brevity,  concentra- 
tion, patterned  expression,  intense 
feeling);  the  American  Imagist  move- 
ments (Pound,  Lowell);  and  the  Chi- 
nese written  character.  Selected  poems 
from  Hopkins,  Yeats,  Pound,  William 
Carlos  Williams,  Wallace  Stevens, 
Book  of  Songs  (Chinese),  Wang  Wei, 
Li  Po,  Tu  Fu,  theoretical  writings 
(aesthetics)  of  Ernest  Fenollosa,  Ezra 
Pound,  Wordsworth,  Poe,  Hopkins, 
Wang  Shih-chen,  reference  works, 
Studies  in  Comparative  Aesthetics, 
Duetsch;  Chinese  Poetry — Major 
Modes  and  Genres,  Yip;  Pound's 
Cathay,  Yip;  Flowering  Plum  and  the 
Palace  Lady,  Frankel;  Chinese  Written 
Character  as  a  Medium  for  Poetry, 
Fenollosa;  Advantage  of  Lyric,  Hardy; 
Cedules,     Boodberg;     The    Cin- 


ematographic Principle  and  the  Ideo- 
gram, Eisenstein.  Requirements:  oral 
report,  2  papers  (introductory,  6 
pages;  term,  15  pages).  Prerequisites: 
for  majors,  reading  knowledge  of  one 
Western  language  other  than  English, 
or  one  Oriental  language.  Informative 
for  upper  level  undergraduates  in 
Western  literature  departments  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  Oriental  poetry 
and  aesthetics,  and  their  impact  on 
Western  writers. 

540  Western  Literary  Cross-Currents  in 
20th-century  China  (C)  (not  '79-  '80) 
Miller 

Seminar,  lecture.  Comparison  of  mod- 
ern Chinese  literature,  and  impact  of 
the  West.  Emphasis  on  writers  and 
movements  of  modern  Chinese  literary 
renaissance,  creation  of  new  native 
Chinese  literature,  and  response  of 
Chinese  intellectuals  to  Western  liter- 
ature and  literary  theory.  Chinese 
works  read  in  translation.  For  students 
with  background  in  Western  literature. 

544  International  Literary  Relations  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

550  (Honors)  Theories  of  Literature  (C) 
(2nd  sent.)  3-4  cr 

Seminar.  For  seniors.  Personal  re- 
sponse to  literature.  Problem-oriented; 
comparison  and  applications  of  some 
of  the  main  contemporary  theories  of 
literature:  the  New  Critical  "objec- 
tive" approach,  continental  phenom- 
enological  approaches,  certain  struc- 
tural approaches  with  their  ties  to  the 
"human  sciences"  (linguistics,  sociolo- 
gy, psychology),  several  Marxist  cri- 
tiques. Readings:  Marxism  and  Litera- 
ry Criticism,  Eagleton;  Russian  For- 
malist Criticism,  Lemon,  Reis;  The  In- 
terior Distance,  Poulet;  Practical  Criti- 
cism, Richards;  The  Poetics  of  Prose, 
Todorov;  duplicated  material  at  cost. 
Requirements:  3-4  page  papers  (a  com- 
ment on  3  groups);  term  paper;  active 
class  participation.  Students  majoring 
in  a  foreign  language  are  encouraged 
to  work  with  literary  texts  in  their  field 
for  class  presentation  and  term  paper. 
May  be  taken  for  Honors  credit. 

551  Theory  and  Practice  of  Translation  (C) 
Will  (1st  sem.)  Anderson  (2nd  sem.) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  literary 
translation  through  observation  and 
personal  experience.   Topics  include: 


the  nature  of  standards  that  apply  to 
making  and  judging  translations,  and 
the  way  individual  translations  affect 
our  knowledge  of  world  literature. 
Readings:  from  reserve  list  of  recent 
works  on  translation  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Requirements:  weekly  translation 
assignments  (not  more  than  one  page 
in  length);  final  project,  typically 
translation  of  a  short  story  or  a  num- 
ber of  poems,  with  critical  intro- 
duction. Prerequisites:  reading  know- 
ledge of  a  major  modern  language, 
preferably  French.  Satisfies  MFA 
language  requirement.  Weekly  assign- 
ments alternate  between  poetry  and 
prose.  Emphasis  on  modern  writers. 

552  Theory  and  Practice  of  Comparative 
Literature  (1st  sem.) 
Lawall 

History,  theory  and  practice  of 
comparative  literature.  Major  com- 
parative approaches;  the  discipline  as 
literary  theory  or  a  branch  of  literary 
history.  Survey  of  current  academic 
programs  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. Practice  in  comparative  research 
and  pedagogy.  Readings:  Comparative 
Literature,  The  Early  Years,  Shulz, 
Rhein;  Comparative  Literature  and 
Literary  Theory,  Weisstein;  Compar- 
ative Literature  as  Academic  Dis- 
cipline, Clements.  Active  participation 
in  class,  one  bibliographical  project, 
one  pedagogic  project,  one  outline  of 
publishable  article  based  on  own 
research,  brief  class  reports  on  relevant 
topics. 

590A  Experimental:  Narrative  Technique 

(not  '79-'80) 

Seminar.  Understanding  of  two  con- 
troversial recent  theorists;  testing  this 
understanding  on  fiction  (selected 
passages  for  class  discussion;  an  author 
or  novel  of  the  student's  choice  for 
more  detailed  examination  in  a  term 
paper).  Basic  purpose  of  examining  the 
theory:  to  increase  the  sensitivity  and 
pleasure  of  the  reader  of  prose  fiction. 
Reading  knowledge  of  French  or  Ger- 
man required. 

591  Seminar:  The  Celtic  Basis  of  Arthurian 
Romance  (2nd  sem.)  3-6  cr 
Tymoczko 

The  'Celtic  hypothesis'  for  the  origin 
of  Arthurian  Romance.  Topics  in- 
clude: the  nature  of  the  hero,  the  char- 
acteristics of  supernatural  events,  plot- 
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ting,  narrative  structures  including 
tale-types  -and  motifs,  characteriza- 
tion, the  role  of  love  and  manners,  the 
functions  of  the  tales.  Various  theories 
for  the  mode  of  transmission.  Texts  in 
Welsh,  Irish,  Latin,  Old  French,  and 
Middle  English.  One  of  these  lang- 
uages is  required.  For  6  credits,  the 
work  includes  a  close  reading  and  anal- 
ysis of  Old  Irish  texts  invoked  as  par- 
allels to  Arthurian  romances. 

592  Seminar:  Secular  Poetry  of  the  Middle 

Ages  (1st  sent.  '80-  '81)  3-6  cr 
Tymoczko 

Topics  include  Welsh  heroic  poetry 
(panegyric,  incitements,  battle  poems), 
Irish  nature  poetry  and  didactic  poe- 
try, latin  poetry  of  the  Carolingian 
Renaissance,  Provencal  and  Old 
French  Love  lyric,  and  poems  from  the 
Goliards.  Texts  in  Welsh,  Irish,  Latin, 
Provencal,  and  Old  French.  One  of 
these  languages  is  required.  For  6  cred- 
its, the  work  includes  close  reading  and 
analysis  of  Irish  nature  poems  and  poe- 
tic lore. 


Acting  Chairman  of  Department:  Associate 
Professor  Charles  Moran.  Professors  Ac- 
zel,  Allen,  Ashton,  Bagg,  Berlin,  Brogan, 
Carey,  Chametzky,  Cheney,  Clark,  Creed, 
Cuomo,  Donohue,  Duckert,  Emerson, 
Fetler,  Frank,  French,  Gallo,  Gibson, 
Golden,  Haven,  J.  Hicks,  Hofer,  Hoopes, 
Junkins,  Kinney,  Koehler,  Langland, 
Lowance,  Mariani,  McCarthy,  Mitchell, 
Musgrave,  Noland,  O'Donnell,  Page, 
Porter,  Rudin,  Saagpakk,  B.  Spivack,  C. 
Spivack,  Swaim,  Tucker,  Weston,  C. 
Wolff,  M.  Wolff;  Associate  Professors 
Aho,  Barron,  Beaty,  Bell,  Clayton,  Collins, 
Culley,  Diamond,  DiMarco,  L.  Edwards, 
Egan,  Farrell,  Freeman,  Gozzi,  P.  Hicks, 
Hogan,  Horrigan,  Hunt,  Keefe,  Leheny, 
Nelson,  Neugeboren,  Paroissien,  Ray- 
mond, Robinson,  Shadoian,  Silver,  Sitter, 
Skerrett,  Smith,  Tate,  Turner;  Assistant 
Professors  DuBois,  Quick;  Lecturers 
Cullinan,  P.  Edwards,  Goetsch,  Thies, 
Thoreau,  Shaw. 

Department  Officers 

Acting  Chairman:  Prof.  Charles  Moran, 
166  Bartlett  (545-2329  or  -2332);  Associate 
Chairman:  Prof.  Joseph  Donohue,  160 
Bartlett  (545-2329  or  -2332);  Chief  Under- 
graduate Adviser:  Prof.  John  Clayton,  252 
Bartlett  (545-0644);  Director  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies:  Prof.  Donald  Cheney, 
252  Bartlett  (545-0388);  Director  of  English 
Education:  Prof.John  Nelson,  474  Bartlett 
(545-0533);  Director  of  English  Honors: 
Prof.  David  Porter,  467  Bartlett;  Director 
of  Creative  Writing:  Prof.  Tamas  Aczel, 
458  Bartlett;  Adviser  for  American  Civiliza- 
tion Program:  Prof.  Everett  Emerson,  210 
Bartlett  (545-2748);  Adviser  for  Women's 
Studies:  Prof.  Lee  Edwards,  272  Bartlett. 

Offices 

Department  Chairman,  166  Bartlett  (545- 
2329  or  -2332),  8  a.m. -4  p.m.  Associate 
Chairman,  160  Bartlett  (545-2329  or  -2332), 
8  a.m. -4  p.m.  Undergraduate  Studies,  252 
Bartlett  (545-0388  or  -0644),  8:30-a.m.-4:30 
p.m.  General  Inquiries,  170  Bartlett  (545- 
2329,  -2332,  or  -2575),  8  a.m.-5  p.m. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  courses 
in  literature,  language,  and  writing  for  ma- 
jors and  nonmajors.  All  courses  are  open  to 
nonmajors;  most  have  no  prerequisites. 
The  English  major  requires  a  year's  study 
of  major  British  writers,  a  year  of  American 
literature,  and  a  course  in  Shakespeare.  Be- 
yond that,  majors  are  asked  to  choose  a 
personal  adviser  and  plan  a  coherent  pro- 
gram that  fits   their  interests  and  career 


goals.  The  department  offers  courses  in: 
Writing.  In  expository  writing,  three  levels 
of  course  work,  including  individual  tu- 
torials. In  creative  writing,  four  courses  on 
two  levels  in  both  poetry  and  prose. 
American  Literature.  A  sequence  of  courses 
in  American  literature  (numbered  271-281), 
including  specialized  subjects  and  individ- 
ual authors  (e.g.,  Melville,  Twain,  Dick- 
inson). In  addition,  a  concentration  in 
American  Civilization  which  cuts  across 
several  disciplines. 

British  Literature.  Beyond  the  year's  se- 
quence of  English  171-172  Major  British 
authors,  courses  in  (a)  literary  periods — e.g., 
literature  of  the  Romantics,  literature  of  the ' 
Middle  Ages,  literature  of  the  time  of 
Shakespeare;  (b)  individual  authors — e.g., 
Chaucer,  Dickens,  Joyce,  Lawrence;  and 
(c)  genres — e.g.,  lyric  poetry,  the  epic,  the 
novel,  satire,  comedy. 
Women  and  Literature.  Courses  including 
131  Man  and  Woman  in  Literature,  272 
American  Women  Writers,  and  332  Wom- 
an as  Hero.  A  major  may  combine  work  in 
English  with  courses  in  the  Women's  Stud- 
ies Program. 

Modern  Literature  and  Culture.  Courses  in 
modern  and  contemporary  novel,  poetry, 
and  drama;  in  modern  British  or  American 
literature;  and  specialized  courses — e.g., 
The  Jazz  Age. 

Other  Courses.  Courses  in  society  and  lit- 
erature, in  psychology  and  literature,  in 
folklore,  and  in  film. 

The  curriculum  varies  each  semester  ac- 
cording to  the  interests  of  faculty  and 
students. 

Introductory  humanities  courses  are  spe- 
cifically designed  for  nonmajors  and  are 
also  a  good  preparation  for  the  prospective 
English  major.  Such  courses,  numbered  in 
the  100s,  include  115  The  American  Experi- 
ence, 125-126  Masterpieces  of  Western  Lit- 
erature, 131  Society  and  Literature,  140 
Reading  Poetry,  150  Expository  Writing, 
and  164  Masterpieces  of  Modern  Fantasy. 
Course  formats  include  both  lecture  and 
discussion. 

The  major  in  English  requires  a  minimum 
of  30  credits  in  English  courses  numbered 
200  or  above.  English  171-172  may  be 
counted  in  this  total.  The  Chief  Adviser 
must  approve  any  other  requests  to  count 
courses  (taken  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  elsewhere)  toward  the  major. 
Pass/Fail  is  not  permitted  in  the  English 
major. 
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Every  major  (including  the  Journalistic 
Studies-English  major)  takes  1)  221  or  222 
Shakespeare,  2)  171  and  172  Major  British 
Writers,  3)  two  of  the  following:  271  Early 
American  Literature,  272  American  Ro- 
manticism, 273  American  Realism.  At  least 
one  course  in  the  senior  year  should  be  in- 
tended to  integrate  or  look  back  on  the 
overall  experience  of  the  major  program. 

Advising  is  an  integral  part  of  the  major. 
Every  major  chooses  or  is  assigned  a  faculty 
member  for  advice  concerning  academic 
and  related  matters.  Regular  meetings,  par- 
ticularly to  discuss  selection  of  courses,  are 
encouraged.  Directories  at  the  main  en- 
trance of  Bartlett  Hall  and  on  the  second 
and  fourth  floors  locate  faculty  members' 
offices.  Office  hours  are  posted  on  office 
doors.  Inquiries  concerning  departmental 
requirements,  student  records,  career  infor- 
mation, or  other  such  matters  may  be  made 
in  the  Undergraduate  Studies  office,  252 
Bartlett.  The  office  also  provides  detailed 
information  about  English  courses,  advice 
concerning  the  major,  and  career  counsel- 
ing. 

English  Honors  is  a  department  program 
coordinated  with  the  University  Honors 
program.  Each  semester,  numerous  courses 
in  the  department  are  offered  for  Honors 
credit.  Further  information  is  available 
from  the  Undergraduate  Studies  Office, 
252  Bartlett,  The  University  Honors  office 
in  Machmer  Hall,  and  the  English  Depart- 
ment Honors  adviser  (see  "Department  Of- 
ficers," above). 

The  English  Education  Program  certifies 
students  who  want  to  teach  secondary  Eng- 
lish. Further  information  is  available  in  the 
English  Education  office,  474  Bartlett. 

The  Oxford  Summer  Program  offers 
courses  in  literature  and  related  fields  at 
Oxford  University  in  England.  Courses  may 
be  counted  for  University  of  Massachusetts 
credit.  Scholarships  are  available.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Un- 
dergraduate Studies  Office. 

For  journalism,  see  information  under 
Journalistic  Studies. 

110  How  to  Read  a  Novel/a  Poem  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

115  American  Experience:  Rebellion, 
1950-72  (C)  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Clayton,  Robinson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Two  decades  of 
rebellion  against  an  American  society 
perceived  as  spiritually  dead,  rigid  with 
materialism,  obsessed  with  authority 
and  war — as  revealed  in  American  lit- 


erature and  culture.  How  literature 
and  popular  images  of  the  Fifties 
helped  shape  the  more  overtly  political 
revolt  of  the  Sixties.  Emphasis  on  the 
Americanness  of  the  rebellions,  in 
what  is  attacked  and  what  alternate  vi- 
sion is  proposed.  Readings:  fic- 
tion— Baldwin  stories,  Kerouac's  On 
the  Road,  Heller's  Catch-22,  Brauti- 
gan's  Trout  Fishing  in  America,  Doc- 
torow's  The  Book  of  Daniel;  poet- 
ry— Ginsberg,  Ferlinghetti,  Bly,  Plath, 
Levertov,  Baraka,  etc.  Film — James 
Dean,  Marlon  Brando,  experiments. 
$5  lab  fee  for  films  and  duplicating. 
Must  also  enroll  in  197  Special  Topics 
under  same  title. 

115  (Honors)  American  Experience: 
The  American  Language  (C)  4  cr 
Duckert  481  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  To  be  taken  seri- 
ously; a  hard-working  course.  To  look 
at  and  listen  to  the  American  language. . 
Much  more  than  its  English  founda- 
tions. Term  projects  could  include  any- 
thing from  the  language  of  the  May- 
flower pilgrims  to  Greek  banwords  in 
the  speech  of  Lowell  or  Amerind 
languages  preserved  in  place  names. 
No  assigned  text;  individual  reading 
assignments.  Hour-exam,  final  paper. 

125  Masterpieces  of  Western  Literature  (C) 
Barron  460  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
some  of  the  wisest,  most  beautiful 
writings  of  the  Western  world,  in  their 
historical  and  cultural  contexts,  and  as 
artistic  entities.  Writers  include  Ho- 
mer, the  Greek  playwrights,  Plato, 
Dante,  and  Shakespeare.  Requires 
class  participation,  3  short  papers  (ap- 
prox.  1200  words  each),  final. 

Beaty  283  Bartlett 

Discussion,  informal  lecture  when  nec- 
essary. A  sampling  of  works  that 
shaped  and  still  influence  the  Western 
world.  First  half:  the  Greek  heritage  of 
epic,  drama,  and  (Platonic)  philoso- 
phy; the  second:  the  Judaeo-Christian 
tradition,  and  the  medieval  and 
Renaissance  fusion  of  the  two  strains. 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  different 
types  of  literature;  the  basic  human 
issues  raised  by  such  works — e.g.,  the 
nature  of  freedom,  love,  justice. 
Readings:  Homer's  Odyssey;  selected 
tragedies  by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripedes;  Plato's  Socratic  dialogues; 


selections  from  the  Bible;  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy;  Shakespeare's  Henry 
IV,  Part  I  and  King  Lear  (all  in  a  single 
edition  of  inexpensive  paperbacks). 
Occasional  brief  critical  papers  (or  in- 
dividual projects),  2  hour-tests,  final. 
Nonmajors  welcomed.  Responsible  at- 
tendance and  class  discussion  count  in 
final  grade. 
Gallo  455  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  The  content  of 
various  literary  works,  without  precon- 
ception. Understanding,  interpreta- 
tion, and  approach,  based  only  on  the 
text.  It  is  the  instructor's  opinion 
(which  you  need  not  share)  that  a  uni- 
fied view  of  the  dynamics  of  human 
nature,  of  human  psychology,  emerges 
from  the  works  read.  Readings:  such 
authors  as  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  Plato,  Dante,  Gott- 
fried (Tristan),  Apuleius;  selections 
from  the  Bible,  Bhagavad  Gita,  Gilga- 
mesh.  Attendance  important.  Writing 
to  be  determined;  probably  3  short 
pieces — in  effect,  essay  exams — done 
in  or  out  of  class. 
Freeman  376  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Energetic  works 
which  have  amused,  annoyed,  and  in- 
spired readers  for  over  two  thousand 
years.  What  they  meant  to  their  origi- 
nal audiences  and  what  they  say  to  us. 
Topics  include  heroism,  wisdom,  the 
great  journey,  kinds  of  death,  love. 
How  to  read;  character,  plot,  theme, 
and  technique  systematically  explored. 
Readings:  Odyssey,  Homer;  Clouds, 
Aristophanes;  Greek  Myths,  Graves; 
Aeneid,  Virgil;  Golden  Ass,  Apuleius; 
Inferno,  Dante;  Misery  of  Human 
Condition,  Innocent  II.  Several  short 
quizzes,  final. 

125  Introduction  to  Literature  (C)  4  cr 
Bagg,  Diamond  266,  282  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Team-taught  by  6 
professors,  two  each  from  Compara- 
tive Literature,  English,  and  Classics. 
Introductory  study  of  12  wise  and 
powerful  works  in  the  Western  literary 
tradition.  Emphasis  on  cultural  con- 
text and  background  needed  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  each  work  (via  lec- 
tures) and  on  the  vision  of  life  each  em- 
bodies (via  discussions).  Text:  Anthol- 
ogy of  World  Literature,  Vol.  I,  Nor- 
ton; supplemental  paperbacks.  Au- 
thors (tentative):  Homer,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,    Plato,    Euripedes,    Virgil, 
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Augustine,  Dante,  Marie  de  France, 
Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes.  2  essay  exams,  final. 

126  Masterpieces  of  Western  Literature  (C) 
Koehler  470  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Authors  include 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Moliere,  Swift, 
Goethe,  and  Flaubert;  further  readings 
in  20th-century  poetry  and  fiction. 
Consideration  (in  lecture  and  class  dis- 
cussion) of  the  chief  moral  aesthetic 
and  cultural  concerns  of  Western  tradi- 
tion up  to  the  present.  3  shorter  pa- 
pers, final  essay. 
Silver  485  Bartlett 

Class  discussion  emphasized.  Selected 
masterpieces  from  Shakespeare  to  T.S. 
Eliot,  reflecting  some  perennial  human 
concerns  and  absurdities.  Among  au- 
thors considered:  Moliere,  Swift,  Dos- 
toyevsky,  Flaubert,  Fitzgerald.  1  pa- 
per, midterm,  take-home  final. 
131  Society  and  Literature  (C) 
Brooker  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Literature  dealing 
with  the  individual's  relationship  to  so- 
ciety. Topics  from  the  following:  the 
Utopian  vision,  the  notion  of  the  self, 
politics  and  literature.  Works  by  such 
authors  as  Mailer,  Sophocles,  Austin, 
Thoreau,  Marx. 
L.  Edwards  270  Bartlett 
Discussion,  occasional  lecture.  Read- 
ing and  discussion  of  a  group  of  texts 
focusing  on  the  gap  between  an  indi- 
vidual's needs  and  society's  require- 
ments. How  the  pressures  of  class, 
race,  sex,  and  culture  shape  the  terms 
of  this  conflict  and  affect  possible  res- 
olutions. Readings  will  include  works 
by  Hawthorne,  Bronte,  Conrad, 
Smedley,  Heller,  Achebe,  Toni  Morri- 
son, Maxine  Hong  Kingston.  Class  at- 
tendance and  participation  in  discus- 
sions required.  2  short  papers,  either  a 
final  paper  or  a  final  exam. 
Keefe  258  Bartlett 

Discussion.  Works  which  portray  the 
relationship  between  society  and  the 
individual.  Whether  on  the  make,  on 
the  run,  or  in  rebellion,  protagonists  of 
these  works  live  a  life  structured  by  the 
nature  of  society;  their  dependence  on 
society  and  their  attempts  to  break  that 
dependence  provide  primary  topics. 
Readings:  Pere  Goriot,  Great  Expecta- 
tions,  Huck  Finn,    Light  in  August, 


Uncle  Tom's  Children,  Invisible  Man, 
Saturday  Night  and  Sunday  Morning. 
Midterm,  final,  2  4-page  papers. 
Leheny  452  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Modern  Irish  liter- 
ature and  society.  Includes  readings  in 
drama,  fiction,  and  poetry  in  a  clearly 
defined  political  and  cultural  context. 
Readings:  fiction  by  Joyce,  Beckett, 
Stephens,  Lavin,  O'Flaherty;  drama 
by  Synge,  O'Casey,  Behan;  poetry  by 
Yeats.  Additional  short  assignments  in 
history  and  folklore.  Several  short  pa- 
pers, final.  $5  lab  fee  for  films. 

132  Man  and  Woman  in  Literature  (C) 
Culley  272  Bartlett 

Discussion  (Women's  Studies  section). 
Introduction  to  fiction;  sex  roles  in  lit- 
erature. Emphasis  on  women  writers, 
women's  roles.  Close  reading;  atten- 
tion to  structure  and  imagery.  A  meth- 
odology course — how  to  read  a  novel, 
what  questions  to  ask.  Midterm  and  fi- 
nal allows  "practice"  on  short  texts 
not  discussed  in  class.  Class  participa- 
tion important.  Readings:  Jane  Eyre, 
Bronte;  Tess,  Hardy;  Yellow  Wallpa- 
per, Gilman;  The  Awakening,  Chopin; 
Ella  Price's  Journal,  Bryant;  The 
Bluest  Eves, Morrison;  Thank  You  All 
Very  Much,  Drabble;  Rubyfruit  Jun- 
gle, Brown.  Midterm,  final;  short  pa- 
pers. 

P.  Edwards  270  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Literature  as  a  re- 
flection of  life  in  terms  of  the  social, 
psychological,  philosophical,  and  relig- 
ious values  expressed;  past  and  present 
definitions  of  masculine  and  feminine 
roles.  Emphasis  on  literary  traditions 
and  techniques  employed  by  various 
writers  to  render  their  artistic  inten- 
tions. Readings  by  Euripides,  Haw- 
thorne, Ibsen,  Shaw,  D.H.  Lawrence, 
Kate  Chopin,  Virginia  Woolf,  Margar- 
et Drabble,  James  Baldwin.  Midterm, 
final.  2  papers,  possible  quizzes. 
Silver  485  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Readings  in  di- 
verse types  of  major  literary  works  by 
men  and  women,  centered  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes.  Readings: 
plays  by  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Shaw, 
Shakespeare,  Sophocles;  novels  by 
Tolstoy,  Austen,  Eliot;  stories  by  Din- 
esen,  Lawrence;  essays  by  Freud,  Law- 
rence, poems  by  various  hands.  Oral 
reports;  paper,  exam. 


M.  Wolff  280  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Literature  that 
furthers  understanding  of  current  ex- 
pectations of  men  and  women  both  in 
their  social  roles  and  in  their  relation- 
ships with  each  other.  How  it  got  to  be 
the  way  it  is.  What  survives  from  past 
attitudes,  what  we  would  like  to 
change,  and  what  we  would  like  to 
keep.  Readings:  The  Odyssey,  bits  of 
the  Bible,  the  Marriage  Service,  some 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer;  Second 
Sex,  de  Beauvoir;  novels:  Jane  Eyre, 
Bronte;  Jude  the  Obscure,  Hardy;  Cat- 
cher in  the  Rye,  Salinger;  Bell  Jar, 
Plath;  Bluest  Eye,  Morrison;  current 
issues  of  Playboy  and  Cosmopolitan.  3 
short  papers;  choice  of  extra  papers  or 
final.  Men  welcome. 

133  Literature  and  Nature  (C) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Multiple  sections. 
Literature  dealing  with  the  individual's 
relationship  to  the  environment.  Top- 
ics may  include  changing  conceptions 
of  nature,  changing  attitudes  toward 
nature.  Readings  by  such  authors  as 
Conrad,  Darwin,  Thoreau,  Shake- 
speare, Frost,  Homer,  Faulkner. 
McCarthy  259  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion,  individual  confer- 
ences. Via  modern  American  fiction, 
the  evolving  relationship  to  nature  and 
to  one  another  of  three  cultural  groups 
(Indian,  Mexican,  and  "Yankee")  in 
the  American  Southwest.  Readings: 
Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop, 
Cather;  Ramona,  Jackson;  The  Grapes 
of  Wrath,  Steinbeck;  The  Dharma 
Bums,  Kerouac;  Laughing  Boy,  La- 
Farge;  The  Bridge  in  the  Jungle, 
Trave;  A  Separate  Reality,  Castaneda. 
3  in-class  papers. 

134  Literature  and  Reality  (C) 
Schliiter,  others  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Literature  that 
deals  with  the  human's  attempt  to  un- 
derstand what  is  real,  what  is  illusory; 
what  illusions  are  profitable,  neces- 
sary, dangerous.  Readings  by  such 
writers  as  Cervantes,  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Faulkner. 

Smith  266  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Concentrates  on 
writers  and  literature  which  present 
different  concepts  of  reality  that  some- 
times impede  and  sometimes  encour- 
age the  development  and  growth  of  the 
individual  human  personality.  Seeks  to 
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create  a  sense  of  interactions  between 
the  writers'  realities  and  our  own.  At 
least  one  film  viewed  and  discussed  in 
class.  Readings:  The  Tempest,  Shakes- 
peare; Journey  to  Ixtlan,  Castaneda; 
Wuthering  Heights,  Bronte;  Walden 
Two,  Skinner;  Civilization  and  its 
Discontents,  Freud;  Even  Cowgirls  Get 
the  Blues,  Robbins;  Blake's  poetry; 
perhaps  Pirsig's  Zen  and  the  Art  of 
Motorcycle  Maintenance;  an  an- 
thology of  short  stories  (including 
Poe's);  and  Best  Science  Fiction  Short 
Stories  of  1978.  Several  short  to 
moderate  length  papers. 

140  Reading  Fiction  (C) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Multiple  sections. 
Introduction  to  themes  and  techniques 
of  fiction  through  reading  selected 
short  stories  and  novels;  emphasis  on 
structure,  style,  point  of  view,  etc. 
Bell  281  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  oral  reports.  Fic- 
tion as  something  other  than  a  passive, 
mindless  experience;  not  only  the  rules 
of  the  game,  but  the  possibilities  and 
varieties  of  narrative  time  and  voice;  to 
see  more,  anticipate  more,  participate 
more — to  become  involved  intellec- 
tually and  emotionally.  Readings:  The 
Short  Story:  An  Introduction,  Stone  et 
ai,  eds.;  Cat's  Cradle,  Vonnegut;  Yel- 
low Back  Radio  Broke-Down,  Reed. 
Class  participation,  2  oral  reports,  4 
2-4-page  papers. 
O'Donnell  453  Bartlett 
Discussion.  Ability  to  read  a  story 
closely  and  respond  as  fully  as  possible 
to  its  artistic  techniques  and  intellec- 
tual content.  Approximately  25  short 
stories  by  Fitzgerald,  Hemingway, 
Hawthorne,  Heinrich  Boll,  and  Kafka 
read  and  discussed  in  detail.  Varied 
types  of  stories  explored;  essential 
quality  of  each  emphasized.  Readings: 
Great  Short  Works,  Hawthorne; 
Babylon  and  Other  Stories, Fitzgerald; 
Snows  and  Other  Stories,  Hemingway; 
Penal  Colony  and  Others,  Kafka; 
Eighteen  Stories,  Boll.  4  short  papers, 
final;  participation  in  discussion. 

140  (Honors)  Reading  Fiction  (C) 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Paroissien  465  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  approach  to 
the  traditional  novel;  emphasis  on 
three  major  issues:  narrative  art; 
presentation  and  theory  of  character; 


novel's  relationship  to  life.  Novels  in- 
clude Pamela,  Tom  Jones,  Emma, 
Great  Expectations,  Therese  Raquin, 
Lord  Jim,  and  The  Rainbow.  Honors 
responsibility  includes  selecting  and 
preparing  readings  around  each  work, 
to  illuminate  social  and  historical  con- 
text of  each.  Requires  sustained  and 
disciplined  reading,  research,  oral  pre- 
sentation; competency  in  essay  writing 
and  written  expression. 

141   Reading  Poetry  (C) 
Clark  383  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  elements  of 
poetry;  a  variety  of  traditional  and 
modern  British  and  American  poems 
from  Shakespeare  to  Ishmael  Reed;  the 
various  forms  of  poetry.  Some  study 
of  manuscripts  to  show  the  process  of 
writing  a  poem.  Yeats  and  Emily  Dick- 
inson favored.  An  experimental  text  is 
being  developed  by  the  instructor;  dup- 
licated sheets  paid  for  by  lab  fee.  Fre- 
quent exercises  in  abstracting  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry  from  good  examples.  2 
2,000-word  papers  analyzing  a  tradi- 
tional and  a  modern  poem. 
Cunningham  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
themes  and  forms  of  poetry  through 
reaing  selected  poems  in  English. 
Emphasis  on  such  poetic  techniques  as 
word  choice,  imagery,  and  structure, 
and  on  such  modes  as  the  ballad,  lyric, 
sonnet,  ode,  and  dramatic  monologue. 
P.  Edwards  270  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Appreciation  of 
poetry.  The  traditions  and  techniques 
that  characterize  various  poetic  modes: 
epic,  lyric,  ode,  ballad,  sonnet,  drama- 
tic monologue,  etc.  Readings  by  Ho- 
mer, Chaucer,  Donne,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Keats,  Whitman,  Dickin- 
son, Eliot,  Yeats,  Pound,  and  selected 
contemporary  poets  including  Joseph 
Langland.  Midterm,  final;  short  exer- 
cises, oral  presentations. 
Gozzi  389  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Reading  of  several 
hundred  poems,  mainly  modern,  by 
English  and  American  authors;  small 
amount  of  memory  work.  Text: 
Poetry,  Hunter,  ed.  No  tests.  Several 
short  discussions  of  poems  (written  in 
class). 

Saagpakk  385  Bartlett 

Micro-lectures,  macro-discussions.  So- 
cratic  guidance  to  the  buried  treasure 


in  poetry.  Valley  and  outside  poets  in- 
vited to  strip  their  souls  in  class.  Aims 
to  arouse  vivid  interest  in  poetry;  to 
sharpen  esthetic  taste  and  to  explore 
our  metaphysical  position  in  the  uni- 
verse as  reflected  in  poetry.  Text:  Nor- 
ton Anthology  of  Modern  Poetry. 
Short  oral  and  written  reports.  Active 
participation  rewarded.  No  term  pa- 
pers. No  finals.  For  freshmen  and  up- 
perclass  students. 

142  Reading  Drama  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 

150  Expository  Writing 

Class  and/or  tutorial.  Multiple  sec- 
tions. Training  and  practice  in  writing 
informative  prose:  reports,  articles,  es- 
says. Recommended  for  freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  nonmajors.  For 
those  whose  major  department  re- 
quires a  semester  of  expository  writing 
beyond  the  Rhetoric  requirement. 
Prior  semester  of  rhetoric  required. 
Collins  464  Bartlett 
Mostly  tutorial.  Weekly  sessions  with 
instructor  (class  size  permitting)  to 
plan,  correct,  and  revise  essays.  Occa- 
sional meetings  as  a  class  to  discuss 
general  practices  of  good  writers  and 
sample  the  responses  of  class  members 
to  assignments.  Composition  of 
1,000-word  essay  each  week.  Prior  se- 
mester of  rhetoric  required. 
Freeman  376  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion,  workshops.  Helps 
students  write  more  "muscular"  prose; 
concentrates  on  grammar,  writing,  and 
reading.  Frequent  drill  in  grammar, 
many  writing  exercises  (none  long), 
and  practice  in  discussing  various  kinds 
of  writing  to  assist  individual  expres- 
sion. Class  format  flexible,  so  all  can 
locate  major  weaknesses  and  correct 
them.  General  sequence  of  topics:  dic- 
tion, organization,  coherence,  transi- 
tion, analysis.  Texts:  Elements  of 
Style,  Strunk,  White;  Essential  Prose, 
Van  Ghent,  Maas;  Wadsworth  Hand- 
book, Guth,  4th  ed.  Papers,  exercises, 
rewritings;  no  formal  tests.  Prior  se- 
mester of  rhetoric  required. 
Gozzi  389  Bartlett 

Tutorial.  Weekly  writing  assignments. 
No  tests.  Prior  semester  of  rhetoric  re- 
quired. 

Hoopes  251  Bartlett 
Class    discussion,    tutorial.    How    to 
write  better.  Handbook  and  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  to  be  specified.  No  tests; 
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some  exercises;  about  10  500-750-word 
papers.  Prior  semester  of  rhetoric  re- 
quired. 

Leheny  452  Bartlett 
Tutorial.  Students  present  600-word 
essays  and  revisions  of  previous  weeks' 
writing.  A  dictionary,  a  writer's  hand- 
book. Prior  semester  of  rhetoric  re- 
quired. 

151  Technical  Writing  for  Engineers 
Mitchell  477  Bartlett 

Lecture,  workshop.  Report  writing  for 
engineers.  Emphasis  entirely  on  forms 
of  engineering  communications  appro- 
priate to  federal,  industrial,  environ- 
mental, and  research  areas.  Text: 
Technical  Reporting,  Ulman,  Gould, 
3rd  ed.  1  long  report,  7  shorter  papers, 
final.  Prerequisites:  upperclass  stand- 
ing and  completion  of  all  rhetoric  re- 
quirements. 

161  Children's  Literature  (C) 

Discussion,  workshop.  Explores  and 
recovers  books  written  for  children, 
read  by  children,  and  about  children. 
The  effects  of  these  books  now  and  as 
remembered  from  childhood.  The  dif- 
ferent world-views  they  present,  their 
characters  and  interrelationships,  their 
commentary  upon  human  experience 
and  presentation  of  fantasy  and  en- 
chantment. One  or  two  books  assigned 
and  discussed  each  week.  Papers  dis- 
cussed in  writing  workshops.  At  least 
one  paper  deals  with  a  book  derived 
from  student's  own  childhood  reading. 
Readings  include  the  Pooh  books,  The 
Secret  Garden,  Treasure  Island,  Huck- 
leberry Finn,  Black  Beauty,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  the  Alice  books,  The  Wizard 
of  Oz,  Peter  Pan,  some  Kipling,  some 
"nonsense"  verse,  Arthurian  material, 
and  fairy  tales.  Theory  from  Bet- 
telheim,  Fromm,  Tolkien.  Weekly 
writing  in  journals,  2  papers. 

162  Science  Fiction  and  Imagination  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

163  Science  Fiction  Masterworks  (C) 
(not  1st  sem.) 

164  Masterpieces  of  Modern  Phantasy  (C) 
C.  Spivack  261  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Phantasy  as  es- 
cape and  discovery.  Modern  phantasy; 
basis  in  myth  and  legend;  archetypal 
themes  significant  in  human  life:  com- 
ing of  age,  the  heroic  quest,  the  search 
for  meaning,  death,  and  rebirth.  Imag- 


inary worlds  ranging  from  Malacandra 
to  Middle  Earth;  characters  including 
wizards  and  eldila,  hobbits  and  manti- 
cores,  Merlin  and  the  Fisher-King.  The 
Perilous  Realms,  the  world  of  Faerie, 
the  Rule  of  Names.  (Suggestion:  if  you 
have  not  read  the  Tolkien  trilogy,  start 
it  over  the  summer.)  Readings:  Lord  of 
the  Rings  (trilogy),  Tolkien;  A  Wizard 
of  Earthsea,  Tombs  of  Atuan,  Farthest 
Shore,  LeGuin;  Sword  in  the  Stone, 
White;  Last  Unicorn,  Beagle;  King  of 
Elfland's  Daughter,  Dunsany;  one  or 
two  more.  Regular  attendance,  mid- 
term, final. 

171  Major  British  Writers  (C) 
Barron  460  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
English  literature  prior  to  1700,  stres- 
sing Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Milton.  Al- 
so includes  the  Renaissance  sonneteers, 
Jonson,  and  the  metaphysical  poets. 
Historical  and  cultural  contexts;  em- 
phasis on  close  reading  of  individual 
works.  Requires  class  participation,  3 
short  (1200-word)  papers,  final. 
Beaty  283  Bartlett 

Discussion,  informal  lectures  when  ne- 
cessary. Introductory  course.  The  im- 
aginative power  and  influential 
achievements  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
and  Milton;  attention  to  their  narrative 
masterpieces,  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
The  Faerie  Queene,  and  Paradise  Lost. 
Miscellaneous  shorter  poems  from 
each  period.  Readings  from  the  Nor- 
ton Anthology  of  English  Literature, 
Vol.  I.  Occasional  brief  critical  essays 
(or  individual  projects);  2  hour-tests, 
final.  Nonmajors  welcomed.  Atten- 
dance and  contribution  to  class  discus- 
sion count  toward  final  grade. 
Cheney  252  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Substantial  por- 
tions of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  and  Milton'  s 
Paradise  Lost;  selections  from  other 
works  from  Beowulf  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Emphasis  on  the  work  in  its  his- 
torical context,  as  a  document  of  con- 
temporary response  to  social  and  polit- 
ical issues  and  as  a  revision  of  earlier 
literary  visions.  Text:  Oxford  Anthol- 
ogy of  English  Literature,  Vol.  I.  2 
hour-tests,  2  short  papers,  no  final. 
B.  Spivack  289  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  literature  of  England  before  1700; 
main  emphasis  on  the  major  figures: 


Chaucer,  Spenser,  Donne,  Milton.  At- 
tention also  to  a  variety  of  master- 
pieces and  generic  forms  which  express 
the  vision  and  values  of  those  epochs 
we  now  call  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
Medieval  England,  and  Renaissance 
England.  Text:  Norton  Anthology  of 
English  Literature,  Vol.  I. 
Swaim  270  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  introduction 
to  three  major  British  authors,  to  the 
tradition  of  English  literature  before 
1700,  to  the  close  reading  of  poetry, 
and  to  the  study  of  literature.  The 
works  and  authors  against  their  histori- 
cal and  cultural  contexts;  emphasis  on 
the  close  reading  of  the  poetic  texts,  on 
the  genres  (especially  the  epic),  the  ver- 
bal strategies  and  language,  the  im- 
agery, the  structure,  especially  as  they 
support  and  illuminate  the  authors' 
themes.  Readings:  Beowulf,  selections 
from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  and  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost;  a  few  Renaissance  son- 
nets and  lyric  poems.  2  exams,  several 
short  papers,  final. 

172  Major  British  Writers  (C) 
Golden  459  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  experience 
and  enjoyment  of  a  number  of  first- 
rate  literary  works.  Besides  presenting 
lively  and  humane  minds,  these  works, 
in  varied  genres,  reflect  social  and  in- 
tellectual currents  of  the  last  250  years, 
among  them  classical,  romantic,  Vic- 
torian, and  modern;  changing  senses 
of  human  possibilities.  Readings:  Gul- 
liver's Travels,  Swift;  Wuthering 
Heights,  E.  Bronte;  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Browning,  and  Yeats,  lyrics  and 
dramatic  monologues;  Man  and  Super- 
man, Shaw.  Midterm, final;  students 
aiming  above  C  write  critical/creative 
papers  totalling  2000-3000  words. 
Moran  166  Bartlett 
Discussion.  A  reading  of  the  best  Brit- 
ish literature  1700-1920,  chiefly  poetry. 
Swift,  Pope,  Austen,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Browning,  Yeats,  Eliot.  The 
forms  of  literature,  the  music  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  relationship  of  the  intel- 
lectual/social milieu  to  the  literature 
itself.  Readings:  Norton  Anthology  of 
Poetry  (shorter);  Emma,  Jane  Austen; 
Major  Barbara,  Shaw;  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels, Swift.  Frequent  short  essays, 
final. 
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Sitter  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  influ- 
ential poets  and  novelists  from  ca.  1780 
to  1930:  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Yeats,  Eliot,  Joyce  (Por- 
trait of  the  Artist),  Woolf  (To  the 
Lighthouse).  Class  meetings  generally 
are  critical  discussions  comparing  two 
or  three  short  works.  Background  lec- 
tures when  necessary.  Text:  Norton 
Anthology  of  English  Literature,  Vol. 
II,  3rd  ed.;  2  paperback  novels.  Mid- 
term, final,  short  papers. 

180  Aspects  of  Literature: 

Literature  and  the  Law  (C) 
Frank  278  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Analysis  of  cer- 
tain great  works  of  the  past  which,  in 
varied  and  challenging  ways,  point  up 
concepts  central  to  U.S.  law  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  century.  Readings 
interspersed  with  a  few  contemporary 
judicial  decisions  which  are  relevant 
and  illuminating.  Concern  with  prob- 
lems and  controversy,  not  with  ans- 
wers and  consensus.  Readings:  Book 
of  Job;  Antigone,  Sophocles;  Doctor 
Faustus,  Marlowe;  King  Lear,  Shakes- 
peare; Book  IV  of  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Swift;  Billy  Budd,  Melville;  Lord  Jim, 
Conrad;  Major  Barbara,  Shaw;  The 
Trial,  Kafka;  A  Passage  to  India, 
Forster;  Darkness  at  Noon,  Koestler; 
The  Stranger,  Camus.  1  or  2  short  pa- 
pers, quizzes  and/or  final.  Probably  $3 
fee  for  mimeographing  legal  decisions. 

180  Aspects  of  Literature: 

The  Films  of  Alfred  Hitchcock  (C) 
Haven,  Rudin  265,  451  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  film.  The  work  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  filmmakers 
of  our  time  through  12  films  and  re- 
lated texts.  Since  Hitchcock  began  with 
silent  films  and  is  still  active,  was  a  pri- 
mary model  for  the  "auteur"  theory  of 
film  criticism  (the  notion  of  director  as 
individual  controlling  and  creative  ar- 
tist), and  has  been  responsible  for 
various  important  innovations  in  film 
making,  this  is  both  a  study  of  the 
work  of  an  individual  and,  to  a  degree, 
of  the  history  of  important  aspects  of 
film.  Readings:  available  scripts,  some 
critical  commentary.  Short  papers, 
term  paper.  $10  lab  fee. 


190  Experimental:  Understanding  Drama 
(C)  (1st  sent.) 
Donohue,  Hunt  156  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  play  perfor- 
mances, film  showings.  3  weeks:  detail- 
ed study  of  Shakespeare's  Othello,  an- 
alyzed Iiterarily  and  theatrically;  atten- 
dance at  a  film  or  stage  performance.  7 
weeks:  lecture/discussion  on  a  series  of 
plays  to  be  attended  on  Thursday 
nights  (at  drastically  reduced  prices  in 
most  cases)  in  Five  College  area;  dem- 
onstrations and  discussions  by  actors 
and  directors  involved.  Last  3  weeks: 
literary  and  dramatic  project  by  agree- 
ment with  instructors.  Class  held  in 
Hampden  Commons  Theater  Com- 
plex. Text:  Othello, Brown,  ed.;  other 
texts  for  plays  and  films  attended. 
Class,  play,  and  film  attendance  re- 
quired; some  brief  written  responses  to 
performances;  collaborative  or  individ- 
ual final  project.  No  midterm,  no  fi- 
nal. Honors  credit  available  by  ar- 
rangement. $6  film  rental  fee. 

203  The  Bible:  Myth,  Society, 
Literature  (C) 
Collins  464  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  The  underlying 
concepts  and  principal  narrative,  poe- 
tic, and  prophetic  units  of  the  Bible, 
employing  literary  and  historical  schol- 
arship rather  than  theological  interpre- 
tation. Text:  The  Oxford  Annotated 
Bible  with  the  Apocrypha,  Expanded 
Edition.  3  1200-word  essays  or  oral 
presentations;  2  tests. 
Freeman  376  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  The  literary  influ- 
ence of  the  Bible;  the  most  important 
genres:  creation  myths,  hero  tales,  ero- 
tic poetry,  prophecy,  short  stories,  de- 
votional verse,  gospels.  Avoids  the  in- 
terpretations of  later  religions.  Various 
themes  from  folklore,  archeology,  and 
history;  what  the  literature  meant  to  its 
originators.  How  certain  biblical  topics 
have  interested  secular  artists.  Text: 
Oxford  Annotated  Bible;  various  dup- 
licated tales  from  other  cultures  pro- 
vided. Several  short  quizzes,  final,  stu- 
dent-designed project. 
French  452B  Bartlett 
Discussion;  emphasis  on  close  reading 
of  specific  texts.  The  literary  and  hu- 
mane values  of  the  Bible;  such  forms 
of  biblical  literature  as  myth,  legend, 
epic,  biography,  prophecy,  short  story, 


historical  narrative,  proverb,  parable, 
and  lyric  poetry;  reading  biblical  writ- 
ers on  their  own  terms,  not  according 
to  the  dictates  of  later  ages  and  differ- 
ent beliefs;  what  the  authors  of  the  Bi- 
ble actually  say  and  why  they  chose  to 
say  it  in  one  way  rather  than  another. 
Interested  students  invited  to  discuss 
the  course  with  instructor.  Text:  The 
Dartmouth  Bible.  Essay  examinations 
of  readings  and  class  discussion. 
Faithful  attendance  expected. 

211   Arthurian  Literature  (C) 
Aho  489  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduces  the  Ar- 
thurian legends,  in  both  romance  and 
chronicle,  in  medieval  English  litera- 
ture; their  significance  to  the  societies 
they  reflect.  Malory's  use  of  earlier  ro- 
mance and  chronicle  in  his  great 
achievement:  The  Morte  Darthur. 
Readings:  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
History  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  von 
Strassburg's  Tristan,  the  alliterative 
Morte  Arthure,  the  stanzaic  Morte  Ar- 
thur, Cawain  and  the  Green  Knight, 
Malory's  Morte  Darthur.  Selections 
from  other  Middle  English  Arthurian 
poems.  Possibly  Tennyson's  Idylls  and 
Twain's  Connecticut  Yankee.  3  short 
papers,  final. 

213  Introduction  to  Old  English  Poetry  (C)    j 
Creed  483  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  magical,  run-  r 
ic,  lyric,  epic,  and  Christian  poetry  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  "Widsith"  and 
"Beowulf"  in  particular;  through  oral 
tradition  to  the  ancient  Indo-Europe- 
ans  and  into  ourselves  by  means  of  a 
language  in  constant  touch  with  arche- 
typal patterns.  Texts:  Poems  from  the 
Old  English  and  Beowulf,  Raffel, 
trans;  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  Gordon, 
trans;  Texts  and  Transliterations  of  I 
OE  Poems,  Creed,  ed.  &  trans,  (photo- 
copies  sold  in  class).  2  papers,  hour- 
exam,  final. 

214  Middle  English  Literature  (C) 

(not  1st  sent.) 

215  Chaucer's  Troilus  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 

216  (Honors)  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales 
(C)  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Cunningham,  Diamond  282  Bartlett 
Seminar.    Variety    of   approaches    to 
Chaucer — close  reading,   research  on 
historical  and  social  background,  dis- 
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cussion  of  issues  and  problems  in  the 
development  of  Chaucer's  thought,  is- 
sues and  problems  in  critical  ap- 
proaches to  medieval  literature.  Ways 
in  which  modern  readers  can  respond 
to  texts  from  different  cultures.  Text: 
Canterbury  Tales;  critical  and  histori- 
cal background.  Class  participation, 
varied  series  of  short  papers,  final. 

218  Traditional  Oral  Poetry 
(not  1st  sent.) 

221  Shakespeare  (C)  (1st  sem.) 

First  half  of  a  two-semester  sequence; 
each  semester  may  be  taken  indepen- 
dently. (222  Shakespeare:  2nd  sem.) 
Multiple  sections. 
Beaty  283  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Theatrical,  liter- 
ary, and  thematic  (historical,  textual, 
and  rhetorical  considerations  minim- 
ized). Reading  of  the  history  plays  and 
comedies  in  clusters;  systematic  discus- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  com- 
mentaries on  such  age-old  themes  as 
power,  politics,  war,  love,  and  folly. 
Texts,  readings:  Richard  II,  Henry  IV, 
Parts  1  &  2,  Henry  V,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Twelfth  Night,  the  sonnets,  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Measure  for  Measure, 
Hamlet,  King  Lear,  The  Tempest  (all 
individual  Signet  Classic  paperbacks, 
or  the  Complete  Signet  Classic  Shake- 
speare,Bamet,  ed.).  Supplementary 
reading:  Elizabethan  World  Picture, 
Tillyard;  Shakespeare  of  London, 
Chute.  Several  short  tests  and  analytic 
essays,  1  substantial  essay,  final. 
Berlin  285  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  art  through  a  study  of  the 
plays  listed  below.  Text:  Shakespeare: 
The  Complete  Works,  ed.  Harrison. 
Plays:  Richard  III,  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Richard  II,  I  Henry 
IV,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth 
Night,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  The  Temp- 
est. Midterm,  final;  paper. 
Collins  464  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion,  reading.  Ten  plays 
read  for  the  sake  of  understanding  and 
enjoyment.  Discussion  of  dramatic 
qualities  of  readings;  frequent  use  of 
recorded  performances,  occasional  or- 
al readings  of  parts  in  class.  Plays:  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  I 
Henry  IV  (and  excerpts  from  Part  II), 


Henry  V,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Measure 
for  Measure,  The  Tempest.  Text: 
Shakespeare,  The  Complete  Works, ed. 
Harrison.  2  hour-tests,  3  1200-word  es- 
says. 

O'Donnell  453  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Careful  reading  of 
nine  plays:  two  major  tragedies,  four 
histories,  one  early  comedy,  one  prob- 
lem comedy,  one  late  comedy.  Re- 
corded versions  of  famous  passages, 
soliloquies,  dialogues,  scenes,  as  pre- 
lude to  discussion.  Individual  partici- 
pation encouraged.  Attention  to  im- 
portant political  ideas  and  to  portrayal 
of  character.  Readings:  Hamlet,  King 
Lear,  Richard  II,  I  Henry  IV,  Henry  V, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Measure 
for  Measure,  and  The  Tempest.  Hour- 
exam,  3  quizzes,  take-home  final. 
B.  Spivack  289  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  About  10  plays 
representing  Shakespeare's  comedies, 
histories,  and  tragedies.  Double  focus: 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  art  and  his 
leading  ideas.  Among  ideas:  romantic 
love  in  the  comedies;  God,  king,  and 
country  in  the  histories;  the  meaning 
and  operation  of  evil  in  the  tragedies; 
the  complex,  suggestive  love  triangle  in 
the  sonnets.  Readings:  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV 
(both  parts),  Richard  III,  The  Sonnets, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, Hamlet,  King  Lear.  Text:  Com- 
plete Signet  Shakespeare,  ed.  Barnet. 
Short  reports,  2  papers,  exam. 
Swaim  270  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Close  reading  and 
analysis  of  selected  plays.  Emphasis  on 
language,  imagery,  structure,  and  dra- 
matic strategies  as  these  illuminate  and 
realize  the  major  themes  of  the  plays. 
Genres  and  related  themes  dictate  se- 
quence, rather  than  chronology.  Texts: 
(mostly  Signet  Classics  editions)  Ham- 
let, Richard  III,  Richard  II,  I  Henry 
IV,  Comedy  of  Errors,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Twelfth  Night,  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  The  Tempest,  King 
Lear.  Several  short  papers;  midterm 
and/or  final. 

221   (Honors)  Shakespeare  (C)  4  cr 
Berlin  285  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Understanding  of 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  art  through 
discussion  of  the  plays  listed.  Partici- 
pation   in    class    discussion    required. 


Please  do  not  take  this  course  unless 
your  commitment  is  serious.  Text: 
Shakespeare:  The  Complete  Works, 
ed.  Harrison.  Plays:  Richard  III,  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Richard 
II,  I  Henry  IV,  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice, Twelfth  Night,  Hamlet,  King  Lear, 
The  Tempest.  Midterm,  10-15  page  pa- 
per, final. 

225  16th-C'entur>  English  Literature  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

226  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

233   17th-C'entury  English  Literature  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 
Hoopes  251  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Writers  of  the  cen- 
tury of  transition  from  a  sacramental 
to  a  secular  view  of  nature;  the  century 
that  literally  gave  birth  to  the  modern 
world.  Close  study  of  major  thinkers 
and  writers,  in  prose  and  verse,  as  wit- 
nesses to  that  great  cultural  transfigur- 
ation: Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  John  Donne,  Ben  Jonson, 
Thomas  Hobbes,  Izaak  Walton,  John 
Milton,  Robert  Herrick,  Andrew  Mar- 
veil,  others.  Text:  Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Prose  and  Poetry  (2nd  ed.)  ed. 
Witherspoon,  Warnke.  2  short  papers, 
midterm,  final.  (An  oral  presentation 
acceptable  in  place  of  one  of  the  pa- 
pers.) 

236  Milton  (C)  2nd  sem. 

238  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Restoration 
(C)  (not  '79-S0) 

241  18th-Century  English  Literature  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Golden  459  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  best  of  Eng- 
lish Augustan  literature  as  it  reflects 
changing  social  and  intellectual  life  in  a 
variety  of  genres:  journalistic  essays, 
satiric  prose,  poetry,  and  drama;  re- 
flective, burlesque  poetry;  tragic  novel. 
Readings:  Essays  from  Tatler  and 
Spectator,  Addison,  Steele;  Gulliver's 
Travels  and  other  writings.  Swift;  se- 
lected poems,  Pope;  Beggar's  Opera, 
Gay;  Tom  Jones,  Fielding.  Final.  Stu- 
dents aiming  above  C  write  critical  or 
creative  papers  totalling  3000  words. 

242  18th-century  English  Literature  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

243  Rise  of  the  Novel  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 
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251  Romantic  Poets  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Ashton  217  GRC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Poetry  of  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Blake,  read 
slowly  and  with  care.  Reading  poetry, 
and  reading  Romantic  Poetry.  It  can 
be  said  that  Coleridge  thought,  Words- 
worth believed,  and  Blake  exper- 
ienced—but all  3  lived  with  an  intensity 
based  upon  an  understanding  com- 
municated in  their  poems.  Readings: 
Wordsworth,  Riverside  Paperback; 
Coleridge,  Oxford  Paperback;  Blake, 
Erdman  Anchor  edition;  The  Vision- 
ary Company,  Bloom. 

252  Romantic  Poets  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 

253  English  Novel  Scott  to  Hardy  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

256,257  Victorian  Age  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 

261  The  Modern  Novel,  1890-1930  (C) 
Brooker  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Multiple  sections. 
The  expanding  form  of  the  novel  and 
increasing  interest  in  social  causes  as 
exhibited  in  about  a  dozen  novels. 
Readings  from  such  writers  as  Conrad, 
Joyce,  Lawrence,  Faulkner.  Other  sec- 
tions. 

Bell  281  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  oral  reports.  The 
relationship  between  the  intrinsic  fic- 
tional world  of  the  novel  and  the  ex- 
trinsic world  of  social  reality.  The  ma- 
jor aesthetic  and  social  characteristics 
of  the  modern  novel  as  a  genre;  a  criti- 
cal appreciation  of  the  possibilities  and 
varieties  of  narrative  time  and  point  of 
view.  Readings:  Heart  of  Darkness, 
Conrad;  Jude  the  Obscure,  Hardy; 
The  Ambassadors,  James;  A  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  Joyce; 
To  the  Lighthouse,  Woolf;  The  Great 
Gatsby,  Fitzgerald;  The  Sun  Also 
Rises,  Hemingway;  Absalom,  Ab- 
salom!, Faulkner.  Requires  participa- 
tion. 2  oral  reports,  2  8-10-page  typed 
papers,  final. 

Saagpakk  385  Bartlett 

Informal  lecture,  discussion,  question- 
ing. Each  novel  as  a  pleasurable  experi- 
ence; subtle  literary  values  often  over- 
looked in  reading  fiction;  the  variety  of 
complex  problems,  social,  political,  re- 
ligious, and  psychological,  reflected  in 
contemporary  novels.  Readings:  Jude 
the  Obscure,  Hardy;  The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray,  Wilde;  Under  Western 


Eyes,  Conrad;  The  Time  Machine, 
Wells;  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,  James; 
Sons  and  Lovers,  Lawrence;  A  Por- 
trait of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man, 
Joyce;  To  the  Lighthouse,  Woolf;  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury,  Faulkner;  The 
Sun  Also  Rises,  Hemingway.  No  pa- 
pers. Quizzes,  midterm,  final. 

262  The  Modern  Novel,  1930-1960  (C) 
Schliiter  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Reading  about  a 
dozen  novels  of  the  mid-20th-century; 
emphasis  on  analysis  of  social  and 
artistic  aspects.  Reading  such  authors 
as  Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Mailer,  Bel- 
low, Huxley,  Burgess,  and  Beckett. 
McCarthy  259  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Analysis  of  works 
by  American  authors  that,  in  form  and 
content,  afford  meaningful  percep- 
tions of  American  culture  during  the 
period.  Readings  by  Hemingway, 
Faulkner,  Steinbeck,  Baldwin,  Bellow, 
McCullers,  and  Kerouac.  3  in-class  pa- 
pers, individual  conferences. 
Nelson  482  Bartlett 

Lecture,  extensive  discussion.  Samples 
a  broad  range  of  important  modern 
fiction — the  Southern  novel,  Black  fic- 
tion, Jewish  novel,  black  humor,  sci- 
ence fiction,  feminist  novel — the  chief 
movements  in  fiction  today.  The  con- 
cept of  technique  in  the  modern  novel. 
Students  asked  to  share  their  percep- 
tions. Readings:  The  Bell  Jar,  Plath; 
One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest, 
Kesey;  A  Clockwork  Orange,  Burgess; 
Absalom,  Absalom!,  Faulkner;  Auto- 
biography of  Malcolm  X;  The  Plague, 
Camus;  End  of  the  Road,  Barth. 
Several  short  papers,  as  bases  for 
discussion. 

263  Modern  British  and  American  Drama 
(C)  (2nd  sem.) 

264  Modern  European  Drama  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

265  20th-century  Literature  of  Ireland  (C) 

(2nd  sem.) 

266  Modern  Poetry  (C) 
Horrigan  487  Bartlett 

Lecture,  small-group  discussion.  In- 
cludes Whitman  and  Dickinson  as  po- 
etic innovators  and  precursors  of  the 
modern  (not  contemporary)  era.  Fo- 
cuses on  G.  M.  Hopkins,  Frost,  Robin- 
son, Eliot,  and  Dylan  Thomas;  some 
minor  poets,  like  Thomas  Hardy  and 


E.  L.  Masters,  included.  Close  reading 
of  selected  poems;  biographic  back- 
grounds introduced  to  illuminate 
meaning.  Recurring  human  themes, 
despite  the  variety  in  personality  and 
poetic  style.  Some  recordings  by  the 
poets.  Text:  Norton  Anthology  of 
Modern  Poetry.  2  exams.  (Student's 
own  modern  poetry  may  be  substituted 
for  1  exam.)  Oral  participation  and  at- 
tendance important. 
B.  Spivack  289  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  A  half-dozen  ma- 
jor poets  in  the  first  part  of  the  present 
century:  Hardy,  Yeats,  Frost,  Eliot, 
Auden,  Thomas.  Time  reserved  for  a 
miscellany  of  poems  (by  various  hands) 
addressed  acutely  to  modern  themes  or 
to  modern  versions  of  primeval 
themes — to  science,  the  city,  the  green 
world,  the  collapse  of  traditions  and 
the  death  of  God,  the  crevices  of  the 
Freudian  psyche,  love  and  life  and 
death  a  la  mode,  and  the  old-new  para- 
dox that  man/woman  "is  both  a  proud 
and  yet  a  wretched  thing."  Text:  Nor- 
ton Anthology  of  Modern  Poetry.  2  or 
3  short  papers. 

266  (Honors)  Modern  Poetry  (C)  4  cr 
Mariani  257  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  British  and  Amer- 
ican poetry,  1910-1950.  Yeats,  Hardy, 
Frost,  Marianne  Moore,  Eliot,  Willi- 
ams, Stevens.  Emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  a  modern  poetry  and  poetic; 
close  reading  of  individual  texts.  De- 
velops familiarity  with  modern  poetry 
and  competency  in  reading  poetry. 
Anthology,  individual  texts.  2  10-page 
papers  on  broad  themes,  1  due  at  mid- 
term, other  at  end  term.  Some  prior 
elementary  work  in  poetry  desirable. 

267  Contemporary  Poetry  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 

268  James  Joyce  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 

269  Aspects  of  British  Literature  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

270  Individual  British  Authors: 
Charles  Dickens  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Paroissien  465  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  slides.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  works  of  Dickens.  Empha- 
sis on  artistic  development  of  his  no- 
vels (plot,  structure,  use  of  character); 
Dickens's  intellectual  development  and 
the  social  and  historical  context  of  his 
ideas.  Alternating  slide  lectures  on  Dic- 
kens's life,  London,  times,  and  Victor- 
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ian  attitudes  toward  the  poor.  Class 
discussions  of  texts;  heavy  reading 
schedule.  Readings:  Pickwick  Papers; 
Nicholas  Nickleby;  Christmas  Stories, 
Vol.  II;  Bleak  House;  Great  Expecta- 
tions, Our  Mutual  Friend;  selected 
short  fiction.  3  short  papers,  final. 

270  Individual  British  Authors: 
W.B.  Yeats  (C) 
Clark  383  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Yeats's  poems; 
mainly,  story  of  writing  of  the  great 
volume,  The  Winding  Stair  (1933), 
with  its  symbols  of  the  cycles  of  life, 
love,  and  history.  Background  in 
Yeats's  life  and  thought.  Actual  pro- 
cess of  his  writing  and  perfecting  cer- 
tain poems  as  seen  in  his  manuscripts. 
(Instructor  has  access  to  unpublished 
material.)  Readings:  Yeats's  Collected 
Poems  (Macmillan),  A  Vision  (Col- 
lier), and  Autobiography  (Collier).  2 
2500-word  papers. 

270  Individual  British  Authors: 
Orwell  and  Waugh  (C) 
Ziff  (JS) 

Listed  as  JS  397  Special  Topics:  Orwell 
and  Waugh 

270  (Honors)  Individual  British  Authors: 
Jane  Austen  (C)  4  cr 

Page  263  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Austen's  six  no- 
vels, plus  three  novels  by  her  prede- 
cessors (Smollett,  Radcliffe,  Burney), 
her  juvenilia,  and  her  unfinished  nov- 
el; letters  and  criticism.  Her  social  sa- 
tire, her  exploration  of  the  self,  wo- 
men's options,  her  development  as  an 
artist,  her  life.  No  tests;  requires  active 
participation,  several  short  and  1  long- 
er paper. 

271  Early  American  Literature  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Ill  American  Romanticism  (C) 
Gozzi  389  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Readings  in  15  au- 
thors of  the  American  Renaissance 
(1800-1860);  emphasis  on  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Melville, 
Whitman.  Texts:  Anthology  of  Ameri- 
can Literature:  Colonial  Through  Ro- 
mantic, Vol.  1,  McMichael;  Moby 
Dick,  Melville.  Midterm,  final;  2  short 
papers  (600-800  words). 


C.  Wolff  372  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  major  prose 
and  poetry  of  the  early  19th  century  in 
America — the  great  age  of  American 
heroism.  In  fiction,  the  problems  of- 
fered by  a  vast  wilderness— of  woods 
or  of  waters — the  dilemmas  confront- 
ed by  heroes  of  limitless  hope  and  as- 
piration, who  dare  confront  the  ulti- 
mates  of  good  and  evil.  In  poetry,  at- 
tempts at  a  particularly  American  verse 
form,  the  cadence  of  a  free  and  noble 
people.  Readings:  works  by  Cooper, 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  Stowe,  Emer- 
son, Thoreau,  Whitman,  Dickinson, 
Poe.  3  or  4  in-class  hour-exams;  no  pa- 
per, no  final.  At  least  one  prior  litera- 
ture course  at  the  100  level  helpful. 

273  American  Realism 
Chametzky 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  development 
of  American  realism  from  1865-1900  in 
the  context  of  change  in  American  life 
involving  social  and  esthetic  perplexi- 
ties. Mark  Twain  and  the  1890s  em- 
phasized. Readings:  Documents  of 
Modern  Literary  Realism,  Becker; 
Roughing  It,  Life  on  the  Mississippi, 
Huck  Finn,  Twain;  The  Bostonians, 
James;  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes, 
Howells;  Short  Stories,  Chopin, 
Crane;  Sister  Carrie,  Dreiser;  How  the 
Other  Half  Lives,  Riis.  2  short  papers, 
final  exam. 

P.  Hicks,  others  472  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Interpreting  and 
evaluating  works  by  American  writers 
1865-1910  which  seem  important  and 
lasting  on  two  overlapping  grounds:  a) 
for  informed,  critical  depiction  of  the 
changes  after  the  Civil  War  in  Ameri- 
can lives,  social  organization,  and  val- 
ues, and  b)  for  contributing  to  an  artis- 
tic tradition  calling  itself  "realism" 
and  to  clearer  sorting  of  the  several 
purposes  and  strategies  which  this  term 
meant.  Writers  emphasized  by  com- 
binations of  novels,  short  stories,  and, 
in  some  cases,  essays  and  autobio- 
graphy: Twain,  Howells,  James, 
Chopin,  Crane,  Chesnutt,  Dreiser, 
Wharton,  Cather,  Anderson.  3  short 
papers,  final. 

274  20th-century  American  Literature  (C) 
Mariani  257  Bartlett 

Lecture,  intensive  discussion.  The 
American  experience  as  recorded  in  the 


fiction,  prose,  and  poetry  of  the  20th 
century,  from  Stephen  Crane  and  Drei- 
ser to  Plath,  Lowell,  and  Mailer.  The 
Age  of  Innocence,  the  Twenties,  the 
Depression,  the  Atomic  Age,  the 
Beats,  the  Sixties,  the  Me  Generation. 
Anthology,  individual  texts.  2  10-page 
papers  on  broad  themes,  1  due  at  mid- 
term, other  at  end  of  term. 

275  American  Poetry  (C) 
Mariani  257  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  American  poetry 
from  Emerson  and  Whitman  to  the 
present.  Poets  include:  Emerson, 
Whitman,  Dickinson,  Robinson, 
Frost,  Eliot,  Pound,  Marianne  Moore, 
William  Carlos  Williams,  Wallace  Ste- 
vens, Roethke,  Lowell,  the  Harlem 
Renaissance,  Plath,  Sexton,  Levertov, 
Olson,  Creeley.  Emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  an  American  poetry  and  poet- 
ic. Anthology,  individual  texts.  2 
10-page  papers  on  broad  themes,  1  due 
at  midterm,  other  at  end  of  term.  Some 
prior  elementary  work  in  poetry  help- 
ful. 

276  American  Fiction  (C)  (not  1st  sem.) 

278  American  Women  Writers  (C) 
Culley  272  Bartlett 

Discussion.  Novels  and  short  stories  by 
American  women.  Fiction  "recovered" 
by  scholars  during  the  1970s  to  add  the 
woman's  perspective  to  the  American 
Literature  canon.  Mostly  a  literature 
of  protest;  the  social  and  sexual  ar- 
rangments  of  the  culture.  Possibility  of 
independent  research  to  recover  other 
"lost"  writers.  American  Voices, 
American  Women,  Diamond,  Ed- 
wards, eds.;  Life  in  the  Iron  Mills,  Da- 
vis; Yellow  Wallpaper,  Gilman;  The 
Awakening,  Chopin;  Weeds,  Kelley; 
Daughter  of  Earth,  Smedley;  Their 
Eyes  Were  Watching  God,  Hurston. 
Several  short  papers,  1  longer. 

279  Introduction  to  American  Studies  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

280  Transcendentalism  and  Modern 
American  Fiction  (C) 
McCarthy  259  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  individual  confer- 
ences. Transcendentalist  critical  ap- 
proach to  selected  novels.  Their  signifi- 
cance in  conventional  reality  (socio- 
economic struggles  in  a  materialist  con- 
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text)  and  their  roots  in  a  perception  of 
reality  that  views  the  physical  universe 
as  illusion,  opposes  a  universal  self  to 
the  individual  self,  sees  human  nature 
as  one  with  all  nature,  and  trusts  in  in- 
tuited perceptions  of  a  spiritual  reality. 
Readings:  Tortilla  Flat  and  The  Grapes 
of  Wrath,  Steinbeck;  For  Whom  the 
Bell  Tolls  and  The  Old  Man  and  the 
Sea,  Hemingway;  The  Bear  and  Delta 
Autumn,  Faulkner;  The  Dharma 
Bums,  Kerouac;  A  Separate  Reality, 
Castaneda.  3  in-class  papers. 

281  Individual  American  Authors:  Isaac 
Bashevis  Singer  (C) 
Chametzky  391  Bartlett 

Seminar,  individual  and  group  discus- 
sions. The  full  range  of  I.B.  Singer's 
work — the  socially  realistic  fiction  as 
well  as  those  concerned  with  demons, 
dybbuks,  psychological  explorations 
of  existential  anti-heroes — against  the 
background  of  Jewish  life  over  four 
centuries,  and  Yiddish,  American,  and 
world  literature  generally.  Readings: 
Satan  in  Goray,  The  Slave,  Magician 
of  Lublin,  Family  Moskat,  Manor,  Es- 
tate, Enemies,  Gimpel  the  Fool  and 
other  Stories;  Seance  &  Others.  Op- 
tional: Treasury  of  Yiddish  Stories; 
Yenne  Velt;  Fantasy  and  Occult.  Pa- 
pers, reports.  Some  knowledge  of  liter- 
ature and/or  history  necessary. 

281  Individual  American  Authors: 
William  Faulkner  (C) 
Kinney  255  Bartlett 

Lecture  (sometimes  illustrated),  discus- 
sion. Works  of  the  author  described  in 
his  1950  Nobel  award  for  literature  as 
the  foremost  novelist  in  modern  British 
and  American  fiction  to  delineate  the 
compassion,  agony,  and  nobility  of 
man,  and  (excepting  Joyce),  the  only 
restless  and  truly  creative  novelist  who 
continually  experimented  with  new 
forms  in  fiction.  Faulkner's  attempts 
to  understand  himself  by  the  intellec- 
tual, cultural,  and  social  history  of  the 
American  south.  Readings:  Flags  in 
the  Dust;  The  Sound  and  the  Fury;  As 
I  Lay  Dying;  Sanctuary;  Light  in  Au- 
gust; Absalom,  Absalom!;  Wild 
Palms;  The  Unvanquished;  Go  Down, 
Moses;  Requiem  for  a  Nun. 
Suggested:  The  Mind  of  the  South, 
Cash;  The  Myth  of  Southern  History, 
Davenport. 
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281  Individual  American  Authors: 
Robert  Frost  (C) 
O'Donnell  453  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Careful  reading  of 
Frost's  complete  poetry,  his  selected 
prose  prefaces  and  brief  essays,  and  a 
few  important  letters.  Several  critical 
essays  about  the  poetry.  Biographical 
problems  connected  with  Frost  and  his 
writing.  Tapes  of  the  poet's  own  read- 
ings of  his  work.  Discussion  empha- 
sized when  poems  analyzed  and  evalu- 
ated. Texts:  The  Poetry  of  Robert 
Frost,  ed.  Lathem;  Selected  Prose  of 
Robert  Frost,  ed.  Cox  and  Lathem; 
Robert  Frost:  Twentieth  Century 
Views,  ed.  Cox.  Hour-exam,  3  quizzes, 
take-home  final. 

281  Individual  American  Authors: 
Henry  James'  Short  Fiction  (C) 
P.  Hicks  472  Bartlett 

Short  lecture,  discussion.  A  series  of 
James'  tales  and  nouvelles,  from  1865 
to  1910;  the  main  stages  of  his  life  and 
artistic  development.  Tests  the  hypoth- 
esis that  James  is  a  major  American  ar- 
tist for  other  reasons  than  solely  his 
technical  concerns  and  innovations. 
His  variety,  his  own  ideas  of  his  limita- 
tions and  purposes.  Available  paper- 
backs assigned.  3  very  brief  commen- 
taries, 1  medium-length  essay,  essay- 
type  final.  Useful  to  have  completed 
any  introductory-level  course  in  litera- 
ture or  in  fiction  (if  not,  consult  in- 
structor). 

285  Introduction  to  Folklore  (C) 
Carey  276  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Fundamentals  of 
folklore:  what  it  is,  how  it  works,  who 
uses  it,  how  it  is  transmitted.  Some  of 
the  genres  of  folklore:  folksong,  the 
folktale,  the  proverb,  the  riddle,  folk 
belief.  Tapes,  films,  records  used. 
Texts:  Folklore  and  Folklife;  Material 
Folk  Culture  in  the  Eastern  U.S.  2 
short  papers,  term  project. 

286  American  Folklore  (C) 
Carey  276  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  What  folklore  is 
and  how  it  works;  folklore  in  America. 
Such  areas  as  Colonial  folklore,  the 
frontier,  the  Negro,  and  such  modern 
groups  as  the  drug  culture  and  their 
traditions.  Texts:  American  Folklore 
and  America  in  Legend,  Dorson.  2 
short  papers,  term  project. 


312  History  of  the  English  Language 
Duckert  481  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Because  the 
history  of  the  English  language  is  hap- 
pening, considerable  emphasis  on  con- 
temporary language.  Also  treats  the 
very  earliest  English  recorded.  More 
questions  than  answers.  Includes  his- 
torical and  semantic  changes,  regional 
and  social  variations  in  language, 
grammars,  and  dictionaries,  and  pro- 
blems in  living  with  a  living  language. 
No  nonsense  approach.  Text:  The 
Origins  and  Development  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  Pyles,  2nd  ed.  Recom- 
mended: Webster's  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary,  8th  ed.  Exams,  papers; 
substantial  updated  reading  list. 

313  Structure  of  Modern  English 
Aho  489  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
methods  used  to  describe  the  structure 
of  English.  Traditional,  structural,  and 
transformational  models  and  their 
significance,  both  theoretical  and  ap- 
plied, for  teachers  of  language  and 
literature  and  for  those  thinking  of 
jobs  in  areas  such  as  speech  therapy, 
teaching,  reading,  etc.  Texts:  Growth 
Through  English,  Dixon;  Aspects  of 
Language,  Bolinger.  Written  sum- 
maries of  outside  reading,  turned  in  3 
times  during  semester.  Final  paper, 
final  exam. 

321   Advanced  Shakespeare  (C) 

Hoopes  251  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Two  main  themes: 
1)  Exploration  of  family  (and  substi- 
tute family)  relationships  in  six  plays 
(Richard  II,  I  Henry  IV,  II  Henry  IV, 
Henry  V,  Hamlet,  King  Lear):  good 
and  bad  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  uncles, 
stepfathers,  nephews,  brothers,  sisters, 
bastard  sons,  stepsons,  stepsisters,  sis- 
ters-in-law, brothers-in-law,  fathers-in- 
law,  surrogate  fathers,  widowed  aunts, 
and  more.  2)  The  evolution  of  Shakes- 
peare's chronicle  play  protagonist  into 
tragic  hero.  Texts:  Signet  paperback 
editions  of  above  plays.  2  short  papers, 
oral  presentation,  midterm,  final. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  221  or  222. 

331  The  Political  Novel  (C) 
Frank  278  Bartlett 

Discussion,  occasional  lecture.  Since 
every  literary  work  is  in  some  way  poli- 
tical, includes  attempt  to  define  "the 


English 


political  novel."  Books  dealing  expli- 
citly with  politics:  revolution,  Utopia, 
corruption,  power-Democracy,  Fas- 
cism, Communism,  the  Third  World. 
Each  is  a  work  of  art,  and  a  challeng- 
ing examination  of  our  troubled  era. 
Readings:  Brave  New  World,  Huxley; 
A  Passage  to  India,  Forster;  Man's 
Fate,  Malraux;  For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls,  Hemingway;  Darkness  at  Noon, 
Koestler;  All  the  King's  Men,  Warren; 
Things  Fall  Apart,  Achebe;  Catch-22, 
Heller;  The  Plague,  Camus.  2  short 
papers,  one  of  which  may  be  creative; 
quizzes  and/or  final. 

332  Woman  as  Hero  (C) 
L.  Edwards  270  Bartlett 

Discussion,  occasional  lecture.  Read- 
ing and  discussion  of  a  group  of  18th, 
19th,  and  20th-century  novels  as  ways 
of  examining  both  the  general  struc- 
ture of  heroic  action  and  the  specific 
nature  of  female  heroism.  Readings 
chosen  from:  Emma,  Jane  Eyre,  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  The  Awakening,  Mrs. 
Dalloway,  Daughter  of  Earth,  Gaudy 
Night,  The  Dollmaker,  Jerusalem  the 
Golden,  Sula,  The  Memoirs  of  a  Survi- 
vor, The  Woman  Warrior.  Back- 
ground reading  in  Jung,  Rank,  Neu- 
man,  Elizabeth  Janeway,  Victor  Tur- 
ner. Class  attendance  and  participation 
required.  Variety  of  written  work. 
Students  with  background  in  Women's 
Studies,  development  of  the  novel, 
and/or  theories  of  criticism  may  be 
especially  interested. 

334  (Honors)  Literary  Criticism  (C) 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Sitter  464  Bartlett 

Seminar,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
some  of  the  major  figures  and  ques- 
tions shaping  the  discussion  and  prac- 
tice of  literature  from  the  classical  to 
the  modern  era.  Authors  include  Aris- 
totle, Horace,  Dryden,  Addison,  John- 
son, Coleridge,  Shelley,  Arnold,  Eliot. 
Students  become  critics,  writing  sever- 
al essays  employing  various  critical  ap- 
proaches. Text:  Criticism:  The  Major 
Texts,  Bate,  ed.  Several  short  papers, 
discussion,  take-home  final.  Some 
previous  work  in  literature  required. 

335  Modern  Literary  Criticism  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

336  Literature  and  Psychological  Criticism 

(C)  (2nd  sem.) 


339  Film  and  Literature  (C) 
Shadoian  463  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Film-works  as  ex- 
tensions, continuations,  syntheses,  and 
reconstitutions  of  cultural  and  artistic 
traditions.  Text:  Cineliteracy,  Eidsvik; 
selected  readings;  weekly  screening  of 
films.  Several  papers  and/or  exams. 

340  Prose  Fiction  (C) 

J.  Hicks  472  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Fundamentals.  In- 
troduction to  different  narrative  pur- 
poses and  the  traditional  strategies 
these  employ.  Analysis  of  the  charac- 
teristic structures  and  literary  conven- 
tions that  typify  romance,  confession, 
satire,  novel,  and  also  comic,  tragic, 
and  ironic  modes.  A  general  overview; 
suitable  for  majors,  appropriate  for 
nonmajors  or  those  planning  to  minor 
in  English.  Various  readings  for  class 
discussion;  Twain,  Thoreau,  Austen, 
Conrad,  Joyce,  West,  Brautigan,  et  al. 
Short  papers,  class  reports,  final. 
Should  not  be  elected  as  first  course  in 
English. 

341  The  English  Lyric  (C) 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Exploration  of 
short  poems  in  English  as  feelings, 
meditations,  shapes,  and  as  word-mu- 
sic. 

342  Tragic  Drama  (C) 
Hogan  489  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  meaning  of 
tragedy;  definition  of  the  term  tragic 
hero/heroine,  tragic  figure,  tragic  vic- 
tim. Not  a  chronological  study  of  tra- 
gedy as  form;  rather,  a  series  of  contin- 
uing comparative  analyses  among  tra- 
gic dramas.  Some  plays  treated  togeth- 
er are:  Prometheus  Bound,  Oedipus 
the  King,  and  The  Flies;  Antigone 
(Sophocles  and  Anouilh);  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  Waiting  for  Godot;  The 
Iceman  Cometh;  No  Exit;  Ghosts; 
Death  of  a  Salesman;  The  Visit.  Atten- 
dance and  participation  required.  2  or 
3  in-class  analytical  essays;  1  hour- 
exam.  Nonmajors  welcome. 

343  English  Epic  Tradition  (C) 

(not  '79-'80) 

344  Satire:  Theory  and  Practice  (C) 
Brogan  277  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  independent  read- 
ings and  reports.  Introduction  to  the 


genre  through  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive examples  from  ancient  to  contem- 
porary times.  Corollary  study  encour- 
aged: in  aesthetic,  psychological,  or  so- 
ciological aspects;  or  in  journalism,  art 
(including  comic  strip  and  caricature), 
film,  folklore,  music,  or  dance.  Op- 
portunity to  substitute  some  creative 
for  scholarly  work.  Instructor's  ap- 
proach partly  that  of  cultural  anthro- 
pology. Text:  Satire  from  Aesop  to 
Buchwald;  supplemental  readings,  se- 
lected by  student  from  list  provided, 
and  reported  on  independently.  Mid- 
term, final;  3  critical  papers  or  1  long 
research  paper  or  creative  work  of 
equivalent  difficulty. 
Sitter  464  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  continu- 
ing tradition  of  satiric  writing  (and  the 
visual  satires  of  Hogarth)  primarily 
from  the  18th  century  to  the  present. 
Some  attention  to  origins  of  satire  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  usually  in  connec- 
tion with  later  imitators — e.g.,  the 
"same"  poem  written  by  Juvenal, 
Johnson,  and  Robert  Lowell.  Other 
authors:  Pope,  Swift,  Twain,  Carroll, 
Fielding,  Gay,  Brecht,  Orwell,  and 
some  current  columnists  and  fiction 
writers.  Various  paperbacks  assigned. 
Midterm,  final,  short  papers. 

350  Expository  Writing 

Tutorial  AND  classroom.  Multiple  sec- 
tions. An  upper-level  course.  Further 
training  and  practice  in  writing  infor- 
mative prose:  reports,  articles,  essays. 
Should  not  be  elected  by  freshmen  or 
others  who  have  not  completed  the 
Rhetoric  requirement.  Should  not  be 
taken  to  satisfy  requirements  of  a  ma- 
jor other  than  English.  (Students 
whose  department  requires  or  urges  a 
semester  of  expository  writing  should 
take  ENGL  150.)  ENGL  350  is  for 
volunteers  only. 

350  Expository  Writing:  Pre-Law 
Horrigan  487  Bartlett 

Classroom  as  laboratory.  Specifically 
in  anticipation  of  LSATs  and  law 
school.  Some  training  in  reading  accur- 
ately, writing  unified  and  coherent  par- 
agraphs, selecting  the  best  word  to  ex- 
press precise  meaning,  and  writing  sen- 
tences sound  in  structure.  Minimal 
grammar  review  included.  Goal:  wri- 
ting which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
Practice    writing    prose    (10-15    short 
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papers)  characterized  by  straight  think- 
ing, sound  structure,  and  clear  and 
correct  expression.  Subjects  not  legal, 
but  about  familiar  people,  places,  and 
ideas.  Classes  like  laboratories; 
students  and  instructor  criticize  stu- 
dent papers  in  the  interest  of  improv- 
ing them.  Individual  conferences  as 
needed.  Photocopies  of  expository 
prose  by  great  writers  (such  as  Winston 
Churchill)  and  by  great  legal  minds 
(such  as  Judge  Learned  Hand)  serve  as 
models.  Texts:  Elements  of  Style, 
Strunk,  White  (required),  MacMillan 
Handbook  of  English  (recommended). 

352  Article  Writing 

Musgrave  279  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Improvement  of 
writing  and  reading  abilities,  including 
the  sense  of  form  about  writing  and 
knowledge  of  methods  used  by 
professionals.  Stress  on  writing  for 
publication,  including  student  and 
professional  publications.  Readings: 
several  articles  (class  handouts),  Time 
Magazine,  probably  a  handbook  on 
writing  selected  after  a  diagnostic  test 
at  an  early  class  meeting.  6  hours  of 
out-of-class  reading  and  writing  week- 
ly. Prerequisite:  an  earlier  course  in 
writing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

354  Introduction  to  Creative  Writing 

Workshop.  Multiple  sections.  The  var- 
ious modes  of  writing  fiction,  poetry, 
and  prose.  Analysis  of  student  writing, 
in  class  and  individually;  development 
of  critical  skills. 
Barron  460  Bartlett 
Workshop.  Practice  in  the  writing  of 
prose  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  and 
the  development  of  principles  of  cri- 
tical evaluation.  Emphasis  on  use  of 
metaphor,  development  of  narrator, 
control  of  tone  and  point  of  view. 
Readings:  each  other's  work;  occasion- 
al duplicated  examples  of  pertinent 
contemporary  writing;  perhaps  a  New 
Yorker.  Students  write  about  a  dozen 
original  pieces,  comprising  both  as- 
signed exercises  and  free  choices.  $5 
lab  fee. 

Clark  383  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  differing  aims 
and  methods  of  poetry,  fiction,  and 
drama.  Reading  and  analysis  in  class  of 
traditional     and     contemporary    ex- 
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amples  and  of  selected  student  produc- 
tions. Attention  to  writers'  statements 
about  writing  and  the  creative  process. 
Examples  of  the  way  professional 
writers  perfect  their  work  in  a  process 
of  revision.  Instructor  has  access  to  un- 
published manuscripts.  Readings:  a 
dictionary;  duplicated  examples  of 
writing.  At  least  one  attempt  each  at 
poetry,  fiction,  and  drama.  Otherwise, 
students  encouraged  to  write  as  they 
please.  $5  lab  fee. 
Koehler  470  Bartlett 
Workshop,  discussion.  The  meaning 
of  everyday  experience  and  the  ability 
to  express  it  in  fresher  and  more  effec- 
tive ways.  Emphasis  on  work  written 
during  the  semester,  through  discus- 
sion of  duplicated  copies  and  in  per- 
sonal conference.  Use  of  varied 
modes — fiction,  poetry,  prose — en- 
couraged; some  attention  to  published 
examples.  $5  lab  fee. 
Tucker  466  Bartlett 
Lecture,  workshop,  by  practice  and 
discussion,  improvement  of  writing  in 
creative  modes.  Readings:  chiefly 
works  by  class  members;  others  recom- 
mended as  needed.  Requires  attend 
ance,  class  participation,  prompt  com- 
pletion of  assignments.  Several  1-page 
prose  exercises;  2  short-short  stories; 
thereafter,  by  individual  choice,  more 
short  fiction  and/or  poetry,  drama,  in- 
formal essays.  No  final.  Prerequisite: 
at  least  a  B  in  rhetoric/composition  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

354  (Honors)  Introduction  to  Creative 
Writing  4  cr 
Farrell  460  Bartlett 

Workshop,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
goals,  techniques,  and  problems  of 
poets  and  storytellers.  Premise:  experi- 
ence is  inescapably  fiction  in  many 
ways,  and  individuals  and  groups  of 
people  often  shape  lives  by  artistic  pro- 
cesses, knowingly  or  not.  Emphasis  on 
student  writing:  class  reads  and  ex- 
plores each  work.  Goals  include  wri- 
ting better,  and  reading  more  accurate- 
ly and  creatively.  No  text.  Contempor- 
ary novel  or  book  of  poems  required  as 
basis  for  short  essay.  Requires:  steady, 
not  necessarily  weekly,  writing;  1  short 
essay  (see  above);  summary  of  work  at 
semester  close;  substantial  paper  on 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  writer. 


355  Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Fiction 
Neugeboren,  others  387  Bartlett 

Class  discussion,  individual  confer- 
ences. Workshop  in  fiction  writing. 
Continuation  of  ENGL  354;  emphasis 
in  fiction.  Intensive  practice  in  any  of 
the  following:  short  story,  novel, 
screen  play.  Students  expected  to  initi- 
ate their  own  projects,  and  to  complete 
what  they  start.  Revision  required. 
Prerequisite:  grade  of  B  or  better  in 
ENGL  354. 

356  Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Poetry 
Koehler  470  Bartlett 

Workshop,  lecture,  discussion.  More 
effective  expression  of  one's  personal 
insight  and  experience.  What  poems 
have  done,  and  what  they  can  do;  class 
writes  poetry  and  reads  it  in  the  critical 
context  provided  by  class  discussion 
and  personal  conference.  Readings: 
primarily,  poems  written  by  the  class 
during  the  semester;  additional  mater- 
ials supplied  from  time  to  time.  Grade 
of  B  or  better  in  ENGL  354  or  consent 
of  instructor  required. 

357  Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Drama 
(not  1st  sem.) 

391  (Honors)  Games  Thinkers  Play  4  cr 
Gallo  455  Bartlett 

Game  analysis:  the  various  statements 
of  a  discourse  as  though  they  were 
moves  in  a  game.  A  new  way  of  study- 
ing the  history  of  ideas.  Initial  reading 
of  a  subject  often  presents  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  differing  opinions.  How- 
ever, those  opinions  tend  to  fall  into 
predictable  patterns.  Game  analysis  is 
a  method  of  finding  those  patterns, 
and  of  understanding  how  new  con- 
cepts are  generated  from  old  ones. 
Creating  the  analysis  is  in  some  ways 
comparable  to  understanding  the  rules 
of  a  game.  Readings:  (e.g.)  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn,  Keats;  Great  Chain  of 
Being,  Lovejoy;  Eureka,  Poe;  the  pre- 
Socratic  philosophers  (selections);  Es- 
says, Montaigne  (selections);  other 
works  for  analysis  and  background. 
Requires  demonstrating  understanding 
of  the  method,  probably  by  making 
one  or  more  analyses.  Attendance  re- 
quired. $5  lab  fee  for  photocopied  ma- 
terials. 
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393  Seminar  in  Corned)' 
Robinson  462  Bartlett 

Seminar,  mostly  discussion.  Begins 
with  pratfalls  and  ends  with  God.  Be- 
gins with  jokes,  nonsense,  and  farce; 
moves  through  social  and  pastoral  to 
metaphysical  comedy.  Ranges  from 
ebullience  and  celebration  to  some- 
thing not  quite  despair.  Seeks  some 
unity  in  this  variety.  Method:  to  under- 
stand the  relation  between  specific 
comic  moments  and  the  meaning  of  a 
comic  work,  its  vision  of  life.  Response 
to  the  comic  spirit  in  texts  that  address 
our  deepest  concerns.  Readings  from 
this  rough  list:  As  You  Like  It,  Shake- 
speare; The  Misanthrope,  Moliere; 
The  Country  Wife,  Wycherly;  What 
the  Butler  Saw,  Orton;  A  Delicate  Bal- 
ance, Albee;  Waiting  for  Godot,  Beck- 
ett; a  few  Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer; 
Don  Quixote,  Cervantes;  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  Carroll;  As  I  Lay  Dying, 
Faulkner;  Lolita,  Nabokov;  selected 
poems,  Stevens;  perhaps  Under  the 
Net,  Murdoch.  For  senior  English  ma- 
jors; others  by  consent  of  instructor. 

450  Advanced  Expository  Writing 
Duekert  481  Bartlett 

Discussion,  conference.  For  people 
who  have  something  to  say,  who  have 
some  experience  in  writing  and  who 
want  to  polish  in  order  to  publish. 
Style  and  responsibility  stressed;  plenty 
of  practice.  All  work  together,  like  an 
expanded  seminar,  reading  and  criti- 
cizing each  other's  work.  Required 
texts:  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary ('73),  Webster's  Collegiate 
Thesaurus  ('76).  Attendance  required. 
Gibson  260  Bartlett 
Seminar,  tutorial.  Presupposes  exper- 
ience in  writing;  relatively  sophis- 
ticated. Attention  to  detailed  choices 
of  language  to  create  varieties  of  voice 
and  style.  Class  meetings  to  share 
manuscripts  and  criticism;  regular 
tutorial  sessions  with  instructor.  Prere- 
quisite: ENGL  350  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

451  Advanced  Technical  Writing 
(not  '79 '80) 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor 
Micheline  Dufau. 

French 

Professors  Carre,  Cassirer,  P.  Johnson,  R. 
Johnson,  Maddox,  Mankin,  Porter,  Ra- 
mond,  Taylor,  Weiner;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Berwald,  Braude,  Busi,  Chen, 
Fenoaltea,  Garaud,  Gugli,  Rountree, 
Smith;  Assistant  Professors  Dugas,  Lamb, 
Martin,  Tedeschi;  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Rodgers,  Wetsel. 

The  basic  French  major,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  either  literature  or  civilization,  is 
supplemented  by  several  extra-departmen- 
tal options  as  well  as  the  traditional  pro- 
gram designed  principally  for  those  who 
wish  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.  The  options  include  a  Certificate  in 
Interpreter's  Studies  and  Western  Euro- 
pean Studies  and  a  concentration  in 
Business  Administration,  Journalism  Stud- 
ies, and  Social  Thought. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  French 
have  access  to  programs  ranging  from 
language  skill  sources  at  all  levels  to  a  rich 
body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature  and 
civilization.  To  supplement  the  major,  re- 
quirements of  which  are  outlined  in  several 
other  brief  documents,  students  are  urged 
to  take  advantage  of  our  overseas  programs 
in  Angers  and  Dijon,  France,  or  to  spend 
their  January  intersession  in  Canada.  Also 
available  is  a  junior  year  in  Paris  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Boston.  Majors  will  also  find  living  in  the 
French  corridor  not  only  a  successful  way 
of  learning  spoken  French  outside  of  the 
classroom,  but  also  an  important  introduc- 
tion to  life  in  France.  The  department 
regularly  invites  exceptional  scholars  to 
spend  a  semester  or  year  on  campus  to 
teach  undergraduate  courses;  it  also  occa- 
sionally receives  the  visit  of  a  theatrical 
troupe  offering  a  varied  repertoire;  French 
films  are  occasionally  shown. 

Special  departmental  advisers  determine 
the  major's  proper  placement  within  the 
department,  help  to  formulate  the  future 
program  of  each  student,  and  resolve 
academic  problems  that  may  arise  during 
the  major's  four  years  on  campus;  other 
special  advisers  clarify  overseas  programs. 
For  their  part,  majors  may  and  should  elect 
(within  the  limits  of  the  36-credit  major 
field)  related  courses  in  other  fields:  phil- 
osophy, art  history,  English  literature, 
French  history,  and  so  on.  Advisers  will 


always  assist  majors  in  selecting  those  extra- 
departmental  courses  meant  to  enrich  and 
enhance  the  major  field. 

For  complete  information  concerning  the 
major  in  French,  please  consult  Professor 
Micheline  Dufau,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

110  Elementary  French  I 
Tedeschi  303  Herter 

Classroom,  open  library  lab.  Beginn- 
ing training  in  reading,  writing,  speak- 
ing, and  understanding  French.  Texts: 
Beginning  French;  A  Cultural  Ap- 
proach, Hendrix,  Meiden,  5th  ed. 
Workbook  for  same.  Weekly  quizzes, 
2  hour-exams,  final. 

110a  Elementary  French  I 
Gugli  305  Herter 

Classroom,  open  library  lab.  Begin- 
ning training  in  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  understanding  French. 
Text:  Beginning  French;  A  Cultural 
Approach,  Hendrix,  Meiden,  5th  ed.; 
workbook  for  same.  Weekly  quizzes,  2 
hour-exams,  final.  Only  students  who 
have  had  no  French  may  enroll  in 
110a. 

111  Elementary  French  for  Voice  Majors 
(1st  sem.) 

Chen  315  Herter 

English  and  German  diction.  Emphasis 
on  learning  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet.  Intense  concentration  on 
phonology;  basic  rules  of  morphology 
and  sentence  structure  to  allow  transla- 
tion with  aid  of  dictionary.  Hour-exam 
(oral  and  written),  final.  Primarily  for 
voice  majors;  open  to  other  music  ma- 
jors and  anyone  interested  in  diction  in 
vocal  music.  Most  important  as  a  cor- 
ollary to  MUSIC  123.  Useful  also  to 
those  enrolled  in  vocal  ensembles  re- 
quiring singing  in  English  and  German, 
and  to  any  student  reading  composers' 
instructions  or  biographical  material  in 
either  language. 

113  French  Reading  Knowledge 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 
R.  Johnson  311  Herter 

French  structure,  readings.  Training 
for  rapid  access  to  reading  in  many 
fields  of  interest,  including  contem- 
porary materials  drawn  from  periodi- 
cals. Reading  starts  in  2nd  week.  No 
pronunciation  or  writing  of  French. 
Texts:  Reading  French  in  the  Arts  and 
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Sciences,  Stack,  2nd  ed.;  Arsene 
Lupin,  Book  2,  Campbell,  Bauer,  eds. 
3  hour-exams,  10-12  quizzes,  class  par- 
ticipation. Language  requirement 
satisfied  in  3  semesters  by  FRENCH 
113,  123,  and  143,  each  carrying  4 
credits. 

120  Elementary  French  II 
Gugli  305  Herter 

Class,  open  library  lab.  Training  in 
four  skills:  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
understanding.  Texts:  Beginning 
French:  A  Cultural  Approach,  Hen- 
drix,  Meiden,  5th  ed.;  workbook  for 
same.  Weekly  quizzes,  2  hour-exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  FRENCH  110  or 
equivalent. 

121  Diction  in  Italian  and  French 
(2nd  sem.) 

Chen  315  Herter 

Discussion,  practice.  1st  part,  diction 
in  Italian;  2nd  part,  diction  in  French. 
Emphasis  on  phonology  in  contrast 
with  English  and  German.  Interna- 
tional Phonetic  Alphabet  used  in 
transcriptions.  Basic  rules  of  mor- 
phology and  syntax;  correct  pronun- 
ciation, translation  with  aid  of  dic- 
tionaries. Oral  and  written  exam  after 
each  part.  Homework  for  each  class 
hour.  Primarily  for  voice  majors;  open 
to  other  music  majors  or  anyone  in- 
terested in  diction  in  vocal  music. 

123  French  for  Reading  II  4  cr 
R.  Johnson  311  Herter 

French  structure,  translation.  Com- 
pletes Stack,  begins  Nachtman  (struc- 
ture). Readings  in  La  Presse  II  and 
other  contemporary  periodicals.  2- 
semester  review.  Texts:  Reading 
French  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Stack; 
French  Review  for  Reading  Improve- 
ment, Nachtman;  La  Presse  II;  se- 
lected current  publications.  3  hour- 
exams,  10-12  quizzes,  class  participa- 
tion. 2nd  course  in  3-course  sequence 
(FRENCH  113,  123,  143).  Prerequi- 
site: FRENCH  113. 

126  Intensive  Elementary  French  6  cr 
Raymond  331  Herter 

Class,  lab.  Four-skills  course  for  begin- 
ning students  requiring  active  and  reg- 
ular participation  in  class  and  lab. 
Text:  Elements  for  Self-Expression  in 
French,  Marty,  supplemented  by  com- 
puter-assisted instruction.  Frequent 
quizzes.  Oral  and  written  final.  $2  lab 
fee. 


130  Intermediate  French  I 
Gugli  305  Herter 

Class,  open  library  lab.  Training  in 
four  skills:  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
understanding.  Grammar  and  reader 
to  be  announced.  Weekly  quizzes,  2 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
FRENCH  120  or  equivalent. 

131  Intermediate  French:  Oral 
Busi  328  Herter 

Class  reviews  the  principles  of  spoken 
French;  lab.  Foundations  of  conversa- 
tional French  at  the  intermediate  level. 
Text:  Spoken  French  in  Review,  Hope. 
Oral  midterm  and  final,  individual  oral 
reports  and  consultation  with  instruc- 
tor. Prerequisites:  FRENCH  110  and 
120. 

132  (Honors)  Intermediate  French: 
Honors  or  Majors  I  (1st  sem.) 
Lamb  308  Herter 

Class,  lab.  Thorough  review  of  fun- 
damental grammar  at  the  intermediate 
level;  develops  skills  of  reading  and 
writing  French  actively;  also,  if  time 
permits,  the  skills  of  speaking  and 
understanding.  Text:  L'Essentiel  de  la 
Grammaire  Francaise,  Hoffman; 
mimeographed  material  provided  by 
instructor.  Daily  class  attendance  and 
active  participation  required.  Weekly 
quizzes,  2  hour-exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: At  least  2  years  of  high  school 
French,  or  by  consent.  For  those  who 
feel  not  yet  sure  enough  of  gram- 
matical ability  to  plunge  directly  into 
advanced  courses.  Conducted  in 
French;  grammar  discussed  in  what- 
ever language  is  most  easily  under- 
stood. Interested  Freshmen  particular- 
ly welcome.  Must  preregister  for 
Honors. 

141  Intermediate  French:  Oral 
Busi  328  Herter 

Intensive  practice  and  conversation. 
Atmosphere  and  opportunity  for  ex- 
panding use  of  spoken  French.  Text: 
First  part  of  Pour  et  Contre,  Frautshi; 
additional  materials,  supplemented  by 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Class 
discussion,  daily  lessons,  occasional 
oral  reports.  Oral  midterm  and  final, 
and  consultation  with  instructor.  Pre- 
requisite: Basic  acquaintance  with 
principles  of  French  grammar  and  con- 
versation at  the  131  level. 


142  (Honors)  Intermediate  French 
for  Majors 

P.  Johnson  319  Herter 

Discussion,  occasional  lectures.  Basic 
analysis  in  French  (oral  and  written)  of 
plays,  short  stories,  and  poems.  Texts: 
Contemporary  plays,  short  stories,  and 
poetry  in  French  (in  editions  with 
glossaries  when  possible).  3  hour- 
exams,  3-6  brief  compositions;  class 
participation.  Prerequisites:  FRENCH 
130,  132,  or  4-5  years  of  high  school 
French.  For  students  planning  to  con- 
tinue in  French.  May  register  for  hon- 
ors credit.  Those  with  6  credits  of  ad- 
vanced placement  should  proceed  to 
150-level  courses. 

143  French  for  Reading  III  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
P.  Johnson  319  Herter 

Translation,  discussion.  Continues 
training  in  reading  current  French. 
Class  supplemented  by  voluntary 
attendance  at  tutorial  sessions  as  need- 
ed. Texts:  Completion  of  Nachtmann's 
reading  grammar  and  La  Presse  II, 
begun  in  123;  further  readings  from 
current  French  periodicals.  3  hour- 
exams,  10-12  quizzes,  class  participa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  FRENCH  123  or 
3-4  years  of  high  school  French  with 
emphasis  on  reading.  Fulfills  language 
requirement.  Students  from  110,  120, 
130  may  not  register. 

144  Intermediate  French:  Fiction 
Porter  318  Herter 

Translation,  discussion.  Improves 
skills  in  reading  and  translating  from 
French  into  English  and  introduces 
20th  century  French  literature  through 
the  reading  of  selected  short  works. 
Texts:  Voix  du  Siecle,  Smith, 
Savacool;  Contes  Modernes,  French 
Dept.,  Yale;  French /English,  English/ 
French  Dictionary,  Bantam.  2 
midterms,  final,  1  short  paper.  Pre- 
requisite: FRENCH  130  or  equivalent. 
Completes  language  requirement  in 
French.  English  used  in  class. 

145  Intermediate  French:  Humanities 

(1st  sem.) 

Weiner  340  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  classroom  as  lab. 
Humanities  material  in  French  of 
moderate  difficulty,  formal  and  infor- 
mal. Grammar  in  terms  of  textual 
problems.  Text:  La  Presse  II, 
duplicated  material  on  politics,  per- 
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sonalities,  problems,  art,  literature, 
etc.  Homework,  sight  readings.  Occa- 
sional quizzes,  midterm,  final.  Atten- 
dance noted.  Prerequisite:  FRENCH 
130  or  equivalent.  Conducted  in 
English;  occasional  use  of  French. 

145  Intermediate  French:  Humanities 

(2nd  sent.) 
Cassirer  317  Herter 

Essentially  a  reading  course.  Reading 
of  French  texts,  with  discussion  in 
English;  some  French,  depending  on 
level  of  class.  Develops  reading  skills  in 
French,  introduces  currents  in  modern 
intellectual  life  of  the  French-speaking 
world.  Uses  duplicated  material,  tak- 
ing into  account  interests  of  class.  Use 
of  good  dictionary  essential  (best:  Har- 
rap's  Modern  College  French  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary).  Quizzes,  exams. 
Prerequisite:  FRENCH  130  or  equiva- 
lent. 

146  Intensive  Intermediate  French  6  cr 
Dugas  336  Herter 

Drill,  recitation,  discussion.  Use  of  the 
future,  conditional,  subjunctive,  and 
passe  simple.  Possessive  and  relative 
pronouns,  conjunctions,  and  relative 
clauses.  Extensive  experience  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  speaking  French. 
Review  grammar,  reading  text,  and 
conversation  text.  Weekly  quizzes  (at 
least),  midterm,  final.  Prerequisite: 
FRENCH  120  or  126,  or  equivalent. 

147  Intermediate  French:  Social  Sciences 
(1st  sent.) 

Smith  335  Herter 

Lecture,  reports,  discussion.  Develops 
ability  to  read  in  the  language  cultural 
(i.e.,  social,  political)  material  of  cur- 
rent interest.  Comparison  of  French 
and  American  life-styles.  Texts:  Les 
Francois,  Wylie;  La  Presse  II.  Class- 
work  50%,  hour-exam  25%,  final 
25%.  Prerequisite:  FRENCH  130  or 
equivalent. 

147  Intermediate  French:  Social  Sciences 
(2nd  sem.) 
Taylor  326  Herter 

Reading,  translation,  some  discussion. 
Practice  in  reading,  translating,  and 
understanding  a  wide  variety  of  up-to- 
the-minute  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  from  France  on  topics  of  the 
social   sciences   and   life  today;   par- 


ticularly for  those  interested  in  the 
social  sciences.  Texts:  Articles  repro- 
duced mostly  from  L'Express.  Begin- 
ning reading  knowledge  of  French  re- 
quired. Prerequisite:  FRENCH  130- 
level  course  or  equivalent. 

148  Intermediate  French:  Math  and  Science 
(2nd  sem.) 
Gugli  305  Herter 

Reading  and  translation  of  materials  in 
math,  natural  and  physical  sciences. 
Text:  review  grammar.  Current  articles 
from  periodicals.  Weekly  quizzes, 
hour-exam,  final.  Prerequisite: 
FRENCH  130  or  equivalent. 

150  Language  and  Literature  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Raymond  331  Herter 

Class,  lab.  Four-skills  course  for 
students  with  4  years  high  school 
French  or  equivalent.  Active  and 
regular  participation  in  class  and  lab 
required.  Short  literary  selections. 
Text:  Forme  et  Fond,  Breunig.  Weekly 
quizzes  and/or  compositions,  oral  and 
written  final.  $2  lab  fee. 

150  Language  and  Literature  (2nd  sem.) 
Smith  335  Herter 

Lecture,  reports,  discussion,  lab.  The 
French  language  through  intensive 
study  (oral  and  written)  of  brief 
passages  from  works  of  great  authors. 
Texts:  Forme  et  Fond,  Breunig;  Exer- 
cises de  Laboratoire,  Breunig; 
Larousse  de  Poche.  Classwork  50%, 
hour-exam  25%,  final  25%.  Prere- 
quisite: FRENCH  140-level  course  or 
equivalent.  Oriented  toward  non- 
majors  with  interest  in  language  and 
literature. 

151  Intermediate  Grammar  Review 
(1st  sem.) 

Braude  333  Herter 

Recitation,  lab,  exercises  in  work 
book;  no  lectures.  Half  French,  half 
English.  Explanation  of  lessons  in 
grammar  book.  Drills.  Some  short 
talks  by  students  using  grammar  points 
learned.  Text:  En  Bonne  Forme,  Die- 
tiker,  Renaud;  work  book.  Quizzes,  3 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  In- 
termediate French  or  equivalent.  For 
those  who  need  formal  grammar 
beyond  the  intermediate  level,  but  who 
are  not  ready  for  an  advanced  gram- 
mar course. 


151  Intermediate  Grammar  Review 
(2nd  sem.) 
P.  Johnson  319  Herter 

Explanation  of  structure/exercise  cor- 
rection. Basic  grammar  review  for 
those  beyond  the  140  level  who  are  not 
ready  for  FRENCH  261.  Grammar 
review  text  at  advanced  intermediate 
level,  most  probably  La  Grammaire 
Francaise,  Olliver.  3  hour-exams,  quiz- 
zes, written  exercises.  Prerequisite: 
FRENCH  140-level  course  or  4-5  years 
high  school  French.  Students  with  6 
credits  of  advanced  placement  may 
register. 

171  Phonetics  and  Phonemics  (1st  sem.) 
Martin  427  Herter 

Lecture,  lab.  Intensive  oral  practice  of 
French  pronunciation  with  emphasis 
on  the  comparison  of  the  French  and 
English  sound  systems.  Systematic  stu- 
dy of  sounds;  accurate  pronunciation 
of  French.  Texts:  A  Drillbook  of 
French  Pronunciation,  Valdman  et  al., 
2nd  ed.  Quizzes,  midterm,  final,  no 
papers.  Prerequisite:  French  at  the  140 
level. 

171  Phonetics  and  Phonemics  (2nd  sem.) 
Dugas  336  Herter 

Lecture,  exercises,  oral  lab  practice. 
Accurate  pronunciation  of  French.  In- 
tensive oral  practice;  emphasis  on  a 
comparison  of  the  French  and  English 
sound  systems.  Systematic  study  of 
sounds,  articulation,  and  graphic  re- 
presentation with  concern  for  intona- 
tion and  "liaison."  Texts:  A  Drillbook 
of  French  Pronunciation,  Valdman  et 
ah,  2nd  ed.  Transcription  practice, 
quizzes,  final  written  and  oral  exam; 
no  papers. 

172  Conversation 

Busi  328  Herter 

Seminar.  Practice  of  conversational 
skills  in  French.  Texts:  Pour  et  Contre, 
Frautschi;  Niveau  II  and  III;  French 
journals  and  magazines.  Students  give 
oral  reports  and  lead  class  discussions. 
Written  reports  required.  Prerequi- 
sites: FRENCH  130,  131,  141,  or  equi- 
valent. 

181  Great  Works— Poetry,  Novel  (C) 
Tedeschi  303  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
literary  analysis  of  the  genres  of  poetry 
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and  the  novel  through  unabridged  texts 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Texts:  Le  Roman  de  Tristan  et 
Iseut,  Bedier;  L'Heptameron,  de 
Navarre;  La  Princesse  de  Cleves,  de 
Lafayette;  Candide,  Voltaire;  Trois 
Contes,  Flaubert;  La  Chute,  Camus; 
Decouverte  du  poeme,  Dufau, 
D'Alelio.  Short  papers,  midterm, 
final.  Prerequisite:  At  least  FRENCH 
142  or  equivalent.  Non-French  majors 
may  write  papers  in  English. 

181  (Honors)  Great  Works — Poetry,  Novel 
(1st  sem.) 

Dufau  312  Herter 

See  FRENCH  181.  Note:  One  addi- 
tional meeting  per  week  scheduled 
after  first  class  meeting. 

182  Great  Works— Theater,  Essay  (C) 
Carre  324  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  development  of  French  theater  and 
essay,  and  to  literary  analysis.  Texts: 
Decouverte  de  I'essai;  Le  Cid,  Cor- 
neille;  Phedre,  Racine;  Le  Jeu 
d'Adam,  Charmand;  Le  Bourgeois 
gentilhomme,  Moliere;  On  ne  badine 
pas  avec  I'amour,  Musset;  Rhinoceros, 
Ionesco.  All  available  plays  listened  to 
in  the  language  lab;  3  or  4  explications 
de  textes;  midterm,  final.  Prerequi- 
sites: At  least  FRENCH-140-level, 
preferably  FRENCH- 150-level.  Taught 
in  French.  Non-French  majors  may 
write  papers  and  exams  in  English. 

182  (Honors)  Great  Works— Theater, 
Essay  (2nd  sem.) 
Dufau  312  Herter 

See  FRENCH  182.  Note:  One 
additional  meeting  per  week  scheduled 
after  first  class  meeting. 

271  Advanced  Grammar 
Chen  315  Herter 

Emphasis  on  intensive  and  systematic 
review  of  French  grammar.  Given  in 
French.  For  those  who  need  in-depth 
study  of  French  grammar  to  prepare 
for  formal  writing.  Texts:  French  in 
Review,  Daudon,  2nd  ed.;  Modern 
French  Usage,  A  Student  Guide,  Bon- 
ard  et  al.  (recommended).  Additional 
material  supplied.  No  papers;  3  hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  In- 
termediate grammar  or  equivalent. 


272  Advanced  Conversation 
Smith  335  Herter 

Reports,  discussion.  Ability  to  com- 
municate with  ease  and  confidence  on 
matters  of  current  social  and  personal 
interest.  Current  periodicals,  material 
derived  from  the  life-experience  of 
each  student,  Larousse  de  Poche.  Class 
work  is  95%  of  final  grade.  Prere- 
quisites: FRENCH  141  or  172,  or  equi- 
valent. Note:  Only  French  used  in 
class. 

280  Themes  in  French  Literature  (C) 

(not  V9-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  given  theme  in 
French  literature  illustrated  in  a  series 
of  translated  works.  Themes  an- 
nounced in  advance.  Not  for  major 
credit. 

281  French  Civilization — Origins  to  1799 
(1st  sem.) 

Taylor  326  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  All  aspects  of 
French  civilization — language,  race, 
art,  politics,  society,  the  condition  of 
women,  marriage — from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  French  Revolution.  Text: 
Les  Grandes  etapes  de  la  civilisation 
francaise,  Thoraval  et  al.  Reading 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  spo- 
ken French  required.  Very  brief  weekly 
written  reports  on  outside  reading,  oral 
presentation,  term  paper.  Prerequi- 
sites: necessary  language  courses. 

282  French  Civilization— 1800  to  the 
Present  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Understanding 
contemporary  French  literature 
through  knowledge  of  its  recent  back- 
ground. 

283  French  Civilization  Outside  France 

(not  V9-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
common  characteristics  and  problems 
of  francophone  areas  of  Canada,  the 
West  Indies,  Africa,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium.  May  be  taken  for  major  cred- 
it only  when  taught  in  French. 

284  French  Masterpieces  in  Translation 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  human  vision 
in  French  literature  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  20th  century.  Not  open  to 
French  majors  or  those  who  have  com- 
pleted either  FRENCH  181  or  182. 


301,302  Literary  Movements 
(not  '79-SO) 

The  characteristics  and  definitions  of  a 
selected  movement  or  period  (e.g., 
Baroque,  Romanticism)  in  French  lit- 
erary history. 

303  Explication  de  Texte  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  principles  of 
textual  analysis  and  practice  in  that 
exercise.  Required  of  students  in 
Teacher  Training. 

311  Introduction  to  Medieval  French 
Literature  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Representative 
masterpieces  from  the  various  genres, 
read  in  modern  French  translation.  Re- 
lation of  literature  to  other  aspects  of 
medieval  culture. 

321  The  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in 
France  (not  '79-80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  French  Ren- 
aissance from  cultural,  religious,  his- 
torical, pedagogical,  and  political  per- 
spectives. Focus  on  the  interrelation- 
ship between  civilization  and  its 
representative  forms  in  art  and  in  lit- 
erature. Prerequisite:  FRENCH  181, 
182  or  equivalent. 

324  Renaissance  Prose  (1st  sem.) 
Martin  427  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  nature  of 
prose  texture  through  sample  readings 
of  representative  authors  of  the  16th 
century:  Rabelais,  Calvin,  Marguerite 
de  Navarre,  Bonaventure  des  Periers, 
Montaigne.  The  texts  in  their  respec- 
tive historical  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. Texts,  readings:  Gargantua, 
Pantagruel,  Rabelais;  Cymbalum 
Mundi,  des  Periers;  L'Heptameron,  de 
Navarre;  Essais,  Montaigne.  Midterm, 
final,  paper.  Prerequisite:  ability  to 
read  French.  Nonmajors  may  do  work 
in  English. 

327  Renaissance  Poetry  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Marot,  Sceve,  Du 
Guillet,  Du  Bellay,  Ronsard,  Belleau, 
Baif,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Du  Bartas, 
Sponde. 

331  Preclassical  Literature  (1st  sem.) 
Carre  324  Herter 

Class  discussion  of  prepared  texts. 
Through  close  study  of  texts,  primarily 
theater  and  essays,  the  ideas  and  values 
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of  the  Preclassical  Period.  Readings: 
Corneille's  plays;  Descartes'  selected 
works.  Term  paper,  final.  Prerequi- 
sites: FRENCH  181,  182. 

332  French  Classicism:  1660-1700 
(2nd  sem.) 
Rountree  323  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Analysis  of  major 
works  produced  during  reign  of  Louis 
XlVth:  plays  (Moliere,  Racine);  poetry 
(Boileau,  La  Fontaine);  letters  (Mme. 
de  La  Fayette).  Major  works  of  above- 
listed  read  in  their  entirety.  Good 
knowledge  of  French  required.  Prere- 
quisites: FRENCH  181,  182. 

341  Great  Writers  of  French 
Enlightenment  (1st  sem.) 
Taylor  326  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  history  of 
ideas  and  social  criticism,  as  suggested 
in  some  of  the  important  texts  of  the 
18th  century.  Text:  The  Age  of  En- 
lightenment, Fellows,  Torrey,  2nd  ed. 
Reading  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  spoken  French  required.  Very  brief 
weekly  written  reports  on  reading;  oral 
presentation,  term  paper.  Prere- 
quisites: necessary  language  courses. 

344  18th-Century  Novel  and  Theater 

(2nd  sem.) 
Raymond  331  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selected  readings 
from  18th-century  writers  who  were 
both  novelists  and  playwrights:  Les- 
age,  Voltaire,  Marivaux,  Diderot, 
Rousseau.  Oral  reports,  exams,  short 
paper  in  French.  Prerequisites: 
FRENCH  181,  182. 

355  19th-century  Novel  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
some  major  19th-century  novels 
through  close  reading  of  selected  texts; 
the  literary  movements  with  which  they 
are  associated  (Romanticism,  Realism, 
Naturalism,  etc.).  Prerequisites: 
FRENCH  181,  182. 

357  19th-century  Poetry  (1st  sem.) 
Weiner  340  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Students  take 
turns  in  initiating  discussion  of  poems. 
Poets  from  end  of  18th  century  (Chen- 
ier)  through  Romanticism  (Lamartine, 
Vigny,  Musset,  Hugo,  Gauthier)  and 
Parnassians  (Leconte  de  Lisle)  to 
Baudelaire  and  Symbolists  (Verlaine, 
Rimbaud,  Mallarme).  Texts:  extracts 


in  Classiques  Larousse  editions.  Oral 
presentations,  term  paper,  open  book 
final.  Attendance  noted.  Conducted  in 
French.  Nonmajors  may  use  English. 

359  19th-century  Theater  (2nd  sem.) 
Tedeschi  303  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  French  dramatic 
literature  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
First  World  War.  Evolution  of  the 
genre.  Discussion  of  critical  manifestos 
as  well  as  of  the  plays.  Texts:  Hernani, 
Hugo;  Chatterton,  Vigny;  On  ne 
badine  pas  avec  I'amour,  Musset;  La 
Dame  aux  camelias,  Dumas;  Le  Gen- 
dre  de  M.  Poirier,  Augier;  Les  Cor- 
beaux,  Becque;  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
Rostand;  Pel/eas  et  Melisande, 
Maeterlinck;  Ubu  Roi,  Jarry;  critical 
essays.  1  short  paper,  1  long  paper, 
midterm,  final.  Completion  of 
FRENCH  182  and/or  181  desirable. 

361  Slang-20th-Century  Spoken  French 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  the  nu- 
merous slangs  used  in  Modern  French. 
Close  reading  of  representative  texts; 
lexical  and  grammatical  characteristics 
in  relation  to  "correct"  French.  Em- 
phasis on  importance  and  function  of 
these  slangs  in  everyday  life. 

365  20th-century  Novel  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Readings  include 
major  works  of  prominent  authors 
such  as  Proust,  Gide,  Sartre,  Malraux, 
Green,  Camus,  Bernanos,  Mauria, 
Robbe-Grillet,  Duras,  Le  Clezio,  Ce- 
line. Prerequisites:  FRENCH  181,  182. 

367  20th-century  Poetry  (2nd  sem.) 
Weiner  340  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Students  take 
turns  in  initiating  discussion  of  poems. 
From  post-Symbolism  through  Sur- 
realism to  contemporaries.  Readings  in 
Valery,  Apollinaire,  Jacob,  Saint  John 
Perse,  Breton,  Eluard,  Prevert,  Char, 
et  al.  Text:  Twentieth  Century  An- 
thology of  French  Verse,  Hartley.  Oral 
presentations,  term  paper,  open-book 
final.  Conducted  in  French.  Prere- 
quisite: ability  to  understand  and  ex- 
press in  French.  Nonmajors  may  use 
English. 

369  20th-century  Theater  (1st  sem.) 
Mankin  429  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Analysis  of  a 
dozen     representative    20th-century 


plays.  Background  lectures.  Discussion 
encouraged.  Focus  on  literary  and 
moral  values  of  works.  Texts:  Partage 
de  Midi,  Claudel;  The  French  Theatre 
Since  1930,  Pucciani;  Fin  de  Partie, 
Beckett;  Le  Roi  Se  Meurt,  Rhinoceros, 
Ionesco;  Le  Balcon,  Genet.  Prerequi- 
site: Advanced  standing.  Taught  in 
French.  Midterm,  final,  oral  presenta- 
tion. 

373  French  Composition  (1st  sem.) 
Rountree  323  Herter 

Practical  exercises  imitating  model 
writers.  Weekly  essays,  review  of 
grammar;  textual  analysis.  Texts:  Ecri- 
tures:  Techniques  de  composition, 
Besnard,  Coursodon.  Requires  good 
knowledge  of  French. 

390A  Experimental:    Introduction  to 
French  Cinema  (not  '79-  '80) 
Lecture,  discussion.  Major  directors  of 
French  cinema;  evolution  of  style  in 
cinema  from  earliest  times  to  present. 

390K  Experimental:  History,  Literature, 
and  Sociology  of  the  Franco- 
Americans  in  New  England 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  culture  and 
society  of  the  Franco-Americans 
through  texts  written  by  Franco-Amer- 
icans. 

397  Special  Topics:  French  Canadian 
Literature  (1st  sem.) 
Dugas  336  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  oral  reports.  An 
introduction  to  some  of  the  Quebecois 
literature  which  illustrates  the  interplay 
between  language  and  ideology.  Texts 
written  by  Quebecois  authors  between 
1930-1975.  Literary  texts  supplemented 
with  readings  on  language  and  ideolo- 
gy in  Quebec.  Texts:  Menaud,  maitre 
draveur;  L'Avalee  des  Avalees 
L'Homme  rapaille;  Salut  Galarneau; 
La  Guerre,  Yessir;  Les  Belles  Soeurs; 
Le  Joual  de  Troie;  Le  Choc  des  Lan- 
gues.  4  short  papers,  midterm  final. 
Prerequisite:  FRENCH  181-182,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Readings  in 
French;  nonmajors  may  write  papers 
in  English. 

409  Women  in  Modern  French  Society 
(not  ,79-,80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  French  wom- 
an and  her  place  in  French  society. 
Emphasis    on    the    modern    French 
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woman:  her  cultural  background  and 
historical  perspective  on  her  evolution. 

474  Composition  and  Translation 
(2nd  sent.) 

Smith  335  Herter 

Reports,  discussion.  French  as  a  living 
language,  as  it  appears  in  a  linguistic 
transference  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish within  social,  commercial,  and  lit- 
erary formats.  Selections  from  Time 
magazine,  La  Presse,  Paris-Match, 
The  New  York  Times,  Modern  Liter- 
ary Prose  and  Pensee  et  Structure, 
Darbelnet.  Class  work  50%,  midterm 
25%,  final  25%.  Prerequisites: 
FRENCH  150,  151,  or  271,  or  equiva- 
lent. Required  of  French  majors;  open 
to  all. 

475  Business  French  (1st  sem.  '80) 
Braude  333  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Familiarity  with 
and  expression  of  the  vocabulary  and 
terminology  of  French  business  and 
financial  language.  Good  command  of 
French  required. 

481  Techniques  of  Consecutive 
Interpretation  (2nd  sem.) 
Martin  427  Herter 

Lecture,  lab.  Historical  background  of 
consecutive  interpretation.  Acquisition 
of  skills  through  lab  practice  in 
notetaking,  organizing,  and  presenting 
information  from  one  foreign  language 
into  English.  Texts:  The  Interpreter's 
Handbook,  Herbert;  Interpretation,  A 
Psychological  Approach  to  Transla- 
ting, Seleskovitch;  Notetaking  in  Con- 
secutive Interpretation,  Rozan.  Mid- 
term, final.  Core  component  for  Certi- 
ficate in  General  Language  Interpreta- 
tion (CGLI).  Also  listed  as  INTERP 
481.  Prerequisite:  fluency  in  one  or 
more  foreign  languages. 

482  Techniques  of  Simultaneous 
Interpretation  (1st  sem.) 
Martin  427  Herter 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  theoreti- 
cal aspects  of  simultaneous  interpre- 
tation and  to  the  present  research  in 
field.  Acquisition  of  skills  through  lab 
practice  in  interpreter's  booth,  with 
and  without  the  text.  Historical  back- 
ground; organization  of  the  interpre- 
ting profession.  Texts:  The  Interpre- 
ter's Handbook,  Herbert;  The  Tech- 
niques of  International  Conference  In- 
terpreting, Pilley;  Toward  a  Science  of 


Translating,  Nida.  Midterm,  final,  pa- 
per or  project.  Requires  fluency  in  one 
or  more  foreign  languages.  Core  com- 
ponent for  Certificate  in  General 
Language  Interpretation  (CGLI).  Also 
listed  as  INTERP  482. 

490A  Experimental:  Modern  French 
Society  Through  Literature  in 
Translation  (not  '79-'80) 
French  society  from  mid- 19th  century 
to  the  present  through  novels  in  Eng- 
lish translation  from  the  various  per- 
iods. 

564  Literature  in  French  from  Africa 
and  Caribbean  (not  '79-  '80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  contem- 
porary literature  written  in  French  by 
African  writers;  its  literary  and  ideo- 
logical background. 

571  French  Applied  Linguistics  (2nd  sem.) 
Berwald  338  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  French  phonolo- 
gy, morphology  and  snytax  as  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  French.  The  peda- 
gogical relevance  of  teaching  grammar, 
contrastive  analysis  and  error  analysis. 
Text:  Introduction  to  French  Phonol- 
ogy and  Morphology,  Valdman.  3 
quizzes,  article  abstracts,  paper,  final. 
Prerequisites:  advanced  grammar, 
phonetics  and  advanced  conversation. 
For  prospective  and  present  teachers  of 
French. 

572  Basic  Methods  (1st  sem.) 
Berwald  338  Herter 

Lecture,  demonstration,  participatory 
workshop.  Introductory  course  for 
teaching  foreign  languages  (including 
English)  at  level  one  (Jr.  H.S.,  H.S.,  or 
University).  Presentations  on:  dialogs, 
point  of  grammar,  pattern  practice, 
verb  forms,  reading  and  writing  sys- 
tems, culture.  Some  presentations  vid- 
eotaped; actual  teaching  practice  at  the 
local  Jr.  H.S.  and/or  UMass  language 
classes.  Texts:  Developing  Second 
Language  Skills,  Chastain;  Modern 
Language  Testing,  Valette;  Modern 
Language  Teaching  Techniques,  Allen, 
Valette.  10  presentations,  midterm, 
term  paper,  series  of  short  assignments 
(class  observations,  article  abstracts). 
Prerequisites:  Senior  status,  fluency  in 
teaching  language,  recommendation  of 
students'  major  department,  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


573  Advanced  Methods  (2nd  sem.) 
Berwald  338  Herter 
Participatory  workshop.  Ideas  and 
techniques  for  teaching  foreign  lang- 
uages at  the  intermediate  and  advanced 
H.S.  levels.  Topics  include  use  of  mass 
media,  individualized  instruction,  pho- 
tography, teaching  literature  and  poe- 
try, culture,  textbook  evaluation,  and 
recent  trends  in  the  profession.  Text: 
Memory,  Meaning,  and  Method,  Stev- 
ick;  a  wide  range  of  articles  from  cur- 
rent professional  journals.  Several 
class  presentations,  a  major  project. 
No  exams.  Prerequsites:  fluency  in  the 
teaching  language.  For  advanced  un- 
dergraduates planning  to  teach  all 
languages  including  EFL. 

583  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Diachronic  devel- 
opment from  Latin  into  the  modern 
Romance  languages;  emphasis  on 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese. 

584  French  Canadian  Literature 
(not  '79-'80) 

Survey  of  contemporary  literature 
written  in  French  by  Canadian  poets, 
novelists,  and  dramatists. 

590A  Experimental:  Three  French 
Thinkers:  Levi-Strauss,  Foncault, 
Derrida  (1st  sem.) 

Proseminar,  discussion.  Literature  and 
the  social  sciences.  The  important 
structuralist  and  post-structuralist 
thought  of  the  three  major  thinkers  of 
contemporary  France.  Texts:  The  Sav- 
age Mind,  Structural  Anthropology, 
Levi-Strauss;  The  History  of  Madness, 
Words  and  Things,  The  History  of 
Sexuality,  Foncault;  On  Grammatol- 
ogy,  Writing  and  Difference,  Derrida. 
2  short  papers,  final.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  Taught  in  English. 

Italian 

Professors  Maddox,  Tillona;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Evans,  Fata,  Pallucchini,  Terrizzi; 
Lecturer  Canale-Parola. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Italian  have 
access  to  programs  ranging  from  language 
skill  courses  at  all  levels  to  a  rich  body  of 
courses  devoted  to  Italian  literature  and 
civilization. 
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Special  departmental  advisers  determine 
the  major's  proper  placement  within  the  de- 
partment, help  to  formulate  the  future  pro- 
gram of  each  student  and  help  resolve  aca- 
demic problems  which  may  arise  during  the 
major's  four  years  on  campus.  Majors 
should  elect  (within  the  limit  of  the 
36-credit  major  field)  related  courses  in 
other  fields  such  as  philosophy,  Italian  his- 
tory, Italian  art,  and  upper  division  courses 
in  other  literatures.  Advisers  will  always  as- 
sist the  major  in  selecting  those  extradepart- 
mental  courses  intended  to  enrich  and  en- 
hance the  major  field.  To  supplement  the 
major,  requirements  of  which  are  outlined 
in  other  brief  documents,  students  are  urg- 
ed to  join  an  approved  program  in  Italy  for 
at  least  one  summer. 

For  complete  information  concerning  the 
major  in  Italian,  please  contact  Professor 
Anthony  Terrizzi,  Undergraduate  Adviser 
for  Italian  Studies. 

110  Elementary  Italian  (1st  sent.) 
Canale-Parola  431  Herter 

Lecture,  student  participation.  The 
four  basic  skills — speaking,  reading, 
wfiting,  and  understanding  Italian.  For 
those  with  no  previous  experience  in 
the  language.  Grammar,  selected  read- 
ings. Quizzes,  2  hour-exams,  final. 

113  Reading  Knowledge  of  Italian 

4cr  (not  V9-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  those  with  no 
previous  creditable  training  in  Italian. 
Intensive  practice  in  reading. 

120  Elementary  Italian  (2nd  sem.) 
Pallucchini  317  Herter 

Lecture,  student  participation.  Contin- 
uation of  ITAL  110;  further  develop- 
ment of  the  four  skills;  speaking,  un- 
derstanding, reading,  and  writing  Ital- 
ian. Grammar  and  selected  readings. 
Announced  quizzes,  1  or  2  hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ITAL  110. 

123  Reading  Knowledge  of  Italian 

4cr  (not  '79-'80) 

For  those  with  no  previous  creditable 

training  in  Italian.  Intensive  practice  in 

reading. 

126  Intensive  Elementary  Italian  6  cr 
Terrizzi  306  Herter 

Lecture,  student  participation.  Acqui- 
sition of  the  four  language  skills: 
speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and 
writing  Italian.  Grammar  and  selected 
readings.  Quizzes,  hour-exams,  final. 


No  previous  knowledge  of  Italian  re- 
quired. Covers  same  material  as  110, 
120  with  greater  efficiency.  Successful 
completion  of  ITAL  126  followed  by 
146  allows  satisfaction  of  CAS  lan- 
guage requirement  in  one  year. 

130  Intermediate  Italian  (1st  sem.) 
Canale-Parola  431  Herter 

Reading,  discussion,  lecture.  Review 
of  first  year  grammar  and  further  de- 
velopment of  the  four  skills-speaking, 
reading,  writing,  and  understanding. 
Grammar  and  short  stories  or  brief 
novel.  Occasional  quizzes,  2  hour-ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisite:  ITAL  120  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

140  Intermediate  Italian  (2nd  sem.) 
Pallucchini  317  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Toward  fluency  in 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking  Italian. 
Grammar  review  as  based  on  literary 
texts.  Texts:  Un  caso  clinico,  Raffaele, 
Sambone;  Racconti  del  Novecento: 
Forti  e  deboli,  Olken;  2  short  papers 
on  material  studied  in  class.  Frequent 
short  quizzes,  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  at  the  130  level. 

143  Reading  Knowledge  of  Italian 
4cr  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  those  with  no 
previous  creditable  training  in  Italian. 
Intensive  practice  in  reading. 

146  Intensive  Intermediate  Italian  6  cr 
Pallucchini  317  Herter 

Sections  limited  to  15.  For  those  inter- 
ested in  rapid  improvement  of  basic 
language  skills.  Emphasis  on  class  dis- 
cussion of  various  Italian  texts;  indi- 
vidual consideration  on  assignment  of 
compositions  and  readings;  students 
advance  at  own  pace.  Successful  com- 
pletion satisfies  the  CAS  foreign  lan- 
guage qualification  and  prepares  for 
more  advanced  courses  in  Italian. 
Texts:  short  stories,  a  novel,  a  play, 
some  poetry.  Oral  reports,  composi- 
tions, short  quizzes,  1  hour-exam,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisite:  ITAL  126  or  equiva- 
lent of  one  year  of  college  Italian. 

271  Oral  Italian  (1st  sem.) 
Tillona  301  Whitmore 

Discussion,  conversation.  Fluency  in 
speaking  Italian  and  improving  com- 
mand of  the  language;  discussions  and 
informal  conversations  on  a  broad 
range  of  topics  of  cultural,  topical, 
and/or  personal  interest.  Recommend- 


ed dictionary,  Dizionario  Garzanti  In- 
glese;  selected  short  readings  and  one 
or  two  issues  of  current  Italian  periodi- 
cals. Active  participation  required. 
Prerequisite:  ITAL  140  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Offered  pass/fail  only. 

272  Oral  Italian  (2nd  sem.) 
Terrizzi  306  Herter 

Discussion.  Practice  in  spoken  Italian; 
discussion  of  a  broad  range  of  topics 
such  as  Italian  life-styles,  education, 
politics,  social  structures,  etc.  Selected 
readings,  current  Italian  periodicals. 
Oral  reports.  Prerequisites:  ITAL  140 
or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Offered  pass/fail  only. 

281,282  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 
(C) 
Terrizzi  306  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  genres  of  poe- 
try and  theater  in  Italian  literature. 
Close  reading  of  representative  texts; 
their  relationship  to  main  movements 
in  Italian  literature.  Selected  readings 
from  Petrarch,  Poliziano,  Leopardi, 
Saba,  Montale,  Ungaretti,  Giudici, 
Goldoni,  Verga,  Pirandello,  Betti. 
Midterm,  final,  short  paper.  Prerequi- 
site: ITAL  140  or  equivalent;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

290A  Experimental:  Social  History  of 
Modern  Italy  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion. 

290B  Experimental:  Italian  Film  1940-1975 
(not  V9-'80) 

Screenings,  lectures,  and  discussions. 
Development  of  .the  Italian  cinema 
from  Neorealism  to  the  most  recent  ex- 
periences. The  relation  between  cinema 
and  literature  in  the  postwar  years;  fo- 
cus on  those  films  which  offer  the 
ground  for  discussion  of  the  social-po- 
litical problems  of  Italy.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  relations  between  di- 
rector, producer,  writer  (novelist), 
screenplayer,  director,  censorship, 
film,  etc. 

371  Advanced  Grammar  (not  '79-'80) 
Review  of  and  drill  on  the  structural 
patterns  of  Italian,  particularly  the  fi- 
ner points  of  grammar  briefly  touched 
upon  in  basic  courses. 

372  Composition  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Advanced  compo- 
sition, primarily  for  Italian  majors; 
open  to  all  qualified. 
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390A  Experimental:  Italian  Women 
Novelists  (not  '79-'80) 
Lecture,  discussion.  The  particular 
problems  of  Italian  women  through 
the  works  of  20th-century  women  wri- 
ters. Historical  and  cultural  back- 
ground provided  by  lectures;  students 
encouraged  to  pursue  own  special 
interests. 

407  Dante  in  Translation  (1st  sem.) 
Fata  428  Herter 

The  works  of  Dante  Alighieri  in  Eng- 
lish translation;  emphasis  on  the  Di- 
vine Comedy. 

460  Immigrant  Italian-American  Literature 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  Italian  pre- 
sence in  America  from  1880  to  the  pre- 
sent; comparative  study  of  Italian  and 
American  cultures,  and  the  question  of 
acculturation. 

480  Italian  Art  and  Literature 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  specific  period 
in  its  visual  arts  and  in  its  literature. 

481  Italian  Civilization  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Historical,  litera- 
ry, philosophic,  and  artistic  aspects  of 
Italian  civilization.  Understanding  of 
Italian  life  and  culture. 

483  Italian  Literature  in  Translation  I  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Representative 
works  of  Italian  literature  through 
1700.  Not  open  to  majors. 

484  Italian  Literature  in  Translation  II  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Representative 
works  of  Italian  literature  from  1700  to 
the  present.  Not  open  to  majors. 

507,508  Dante  and  the  Duecento 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selections  from 
the  works  of  Dante  and  his  contempo- 
raries; intensive  study  of  the  Divine 
Comedy. 

514  Prehumanism  and  the  Early 
Renaissance  (not  '79-  '80) 
Lecture,  discussion.  Literature  of  the 
14th    and    15th    centuries;    Petrarca, 
Boccaccio,   Poliziano,   Lorenzo,   Sac- 
chetti. 
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524  The  High  Renaissance  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Literature  of  the 
late  15th  and  16th  centuries:  Machia- 
velli,  Castiglione,  Ariosto,  Tasso. 

544  Italian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century 

(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Significant  cur- 
rents and  authors  from  Goldoni  to 
Alfieri. 

554  Neoclassicism  and  Romanticism 
(1st  sem.) 

Evans  307  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Principal  themes 
of  Italian  Romanticism;  background  in 
18th-century  poetry  and  drama.  "Tra- 
ditions" of  literature;  new  role  (moral, 
political,  artistic)  poet  assumes  under 
Romanticism;  linguistic,  thematic  con- 
cerns. Drama:  Alfieri,  Mangoni.  Poe- 
try: Foscole  Leopardi.  Some  short  fic- 
tion, essays,  criticism.  Class  discus- 
sion, short  papers,  optional  final.  Pre- 
requisite: ITAL  162  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

555  19th-century  Novel  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Terrizzi  306  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  major  novels 
and  their  connection  with  the  political 
development  of  the  modern  Italian 
state  and  with  a  social  revolution  of  the 
19th  century.  Texts:  Manzoni,  Nievo, 
Fogazzaro,  De  Marchi,  D'Annunzio, 
Svevo.  Oral  reports,  class  participa- 
tion, midterm,  10-page  paper.  Prere- 
quisites: ITAL  282  or  equivalent;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

564  Pirandello  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 

Critical  reading  of  representative 
works  of  Pirandello.  Thematic  and 
stylistic  analysis  of  his  art;  focus  on  the 
relationship  between  his  fiction  and 
theater. 

565  20th-century  Novel  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Development  of 
the  novel  from  Pirandello  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

567  Modern  Poetry  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Italian  poetry 
from  Carducci  to  the  present.  Empha- 
sis on  hermetism. 

569  20th-century  Theater  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 
Lecture,  discussion.  Development  of 
Italian  theater  from  the  early  grottesco 


to  the  present.  Chiarelli,  D'Annunzio, 
Pirandello  and  the  theater  of  the  ab- 
surd, Betti,  DeFilippo,  others. 

572  Basic  Methods  (not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
audio-lingual  techniques  of  teaching 
Italian  at  the  secondary  level  and  con- 
trastive  analysis  of  the  structures  of 
Italian  and  English.  Also  listed  as 
EDUC  307. 

583  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology 
(not  '79-'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Diachronic  devel- 
opment from  Latin  into  the  modern 
Romance  languages;  emphasis  on 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese. 

590  (Honors)  Experimental: 

Contemporary  Italian  Culture 
and  Society    (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Pallucchini  317  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Focuses  on  crucial 
problems  such  as:  the  role  of  the  in- 
tellectual, the  relation  between  country 
and  city,  aspects  of  the  history  of  the 
Italian  language,  the  transformation  of 
Italian  society  after  WWII.  From  this 
perspective,  debate  of  literary,  philo- 
sophical, political  problems.  Texts  will 
include  authors  such  as  Croce,  Gram- 
sci,  Pasolini,  Eco,  DeMartino,  Tullio, 
DeMauro.  Papers,  individual  projects. 
Offered  in  English. 
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Head  of  Department:  Professor  Sigrid 
Bauschinger.  Professors  Malsch,  Meid, 
Paulsen,  Reed,  Ryan,  Schiffer;  Associate 
Professors  Beekman,  Cathey,  Hugus,  Lea, 
von  Kries,  Pater,  Reh;  Assistant  Professors 
Cocalis,  Lennox,  Seelig. 

The  regular  German  courses  may  be  aug- 
mented by  participation  in  the  Depart- 
ment's annual  Freiburg  Summer  Program. 
Advanced  undergraduates  also  may  spend  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  con- 
nection with  the  graduate  program  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Freiburg. 
Exceptional  undergraduate  students  may  be 
permitted  to  take  graduate  courses  in  the 
Department. 

The  Department's  program  sets  the  study 
of  the  Germanic  languages  and  their  litera- 
tures within  the  contexts  of  their  respective 
cultures.  Historical,  economical,  political, 
philosophical  and  cultural  aspects  are 
always  included.  Strong  interdisciplinary 
ties  with  other  departments  (i.e.,  music, 
drama,  the  visual  arts,  political  science,  and 
business)  are  encouraged.  Members  of  dif- 
ferent American  and  European  faculties 
frequently  appear  as  speakers  or  teach  as 
visiting  professors.  Close  cooperation  with 
the  Goethe  Institute  in  Boston  enriches  the 
extracurricular  activities  program  and  ac- 
quaints the  students  with  many  aspects  of 
contemporary  Germany,  far  beyond  the 
strictly  literary  realm.  German  drama  is 
performed  and  German  film  series  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Department,  often  in  con- 
junction with  the  German  departments  of 
the  surrounding  colleges.  Lectures  and  per- 
formances, which  are  sponsored  by  the 
German  departments  of  Amherst,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges,  are  open  to 
all  students  and  greatly  diversify  the  Ger- 
manic cultural  offerings  in  the  Five  College 
area. 

The  Department  offers  a  series  of  Ger- 
man Studies  courses  in  English  (with 
readings  in  English)  on  aspects  of  German 
cultural,  political,  and  intellectual  life  to 
provide  a  broader  perspective  for  an  under- 
standing of  modern  Germany.  German 
Studies  courses  offer  access  to  German  cul- 
ture to  students  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  German  language,  but  also  to 
students  with  specialized  interests  in  other 
disciplines  and  students  of  the  professional 
schools  such  as  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Travel  Administration  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration. At  least  two  German  Studies 
courses  are  required  of  German  majors, 
who  must  complete  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  German. 


To  fulfill  an  undergraduate  major  in  Ger- 
man, a  student  must  take  12  courses.  Of 
these,  six  are  required:  GERMAN  261,  310, 
320,  325,  341,  584.  The  remaining  six 
courses  must  be  selected  from  the  following 
list,  provided  that  at  least  two  of  these 
courses  are  chosen  from  (a)  and  at  least  two 
from  (b):  (a)  GERMAN  401,  402,  403,  412, 
413,  421,  431,  432,  433,  434.  (b)  GERMAN 
190E,  270,  280,  285,  290F,  351,  352,  411. 
(c)  GERMAN  585.  Students  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  teaching  certificate  in  German  will 
take  GERMAN  583  Methods  of  Teaching, 
in  addition  to  these  requirements. 

German 

110,  120  Elementary  German 
510  Herter 

Language/culture  course.  For  the  ma- 
jor or  nonmajor  interested  in  a  four 
skill  approach  (speaking,  understand- 
ing, reading,  and  writing)  or,  for  the 
nonmajor,  reading  only.  Films  shown 
regularly  in  the  four  skill  sections  to 
augment  cultural  offerings.  Weekly 
quizzes,  midterm,  final.  $2  lab  fee. 

112,  122  Elementary  Conversational 
German 

510  Herter 

For  Honors  students  and  prospective 
German  majors;  intensive  practice  in 
the  four  language  skills  for  those  who 
have  no  previous  training  in  German. 
Emphasis  on  understanding  and  speak- 
ing. Weekly  quizzes,  midterm,  final. 
$2  lab  fee. 

126  Intensive  Elementary  German  6  cr 
510  Herter 

One-semester  language  course  (equiva- 
lent to  GERMAN  110-120)  for  Honors 
students  and  others  interested  in  inten- 
sive practice  in  the  four  language  skills, 
who  have  had  no  previous  training  in 
German.  The  fundamentals  of  German 
grammar  and  syntax,  dialogues, 
reading  selections,  and  graded  readers. 
Quizzes,  tests,  midterm,  final. 

136  Accelerated  German  6  cr 
510  Herter 

Language  course  recommended  for 
Honors  students  and  prospective  Ger- 
man majors.  Students  selected  on  the 
basis  of  superior  achievement  in  GER- 
MAN 112.  Language  lab.  Covers  con- 
tents of  GERMAN  122  and  232.  Em- 
phasis on  understanding  and  speaking. 
Students  completing  this  course  qual- 
ify for  GERMAN  242.  $2  lab  fee. 


190E  Experimental:  Contemporary 
Germany  East  and  West 
Bauschinger  510  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Political,  econom- 
ic, and  cultural  aspects  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  two  German  states  and 
their  different  social  systems  as 
reflected  in  literature,  the  arts,  the 
media,  education,  and  religious  life. 
One  film  and  one  oral  presentation  by 
a  participant  weekly.  Readings:  The 
Colossus  Again,  Grosser;  A  Peace 
Policy  for  Europe,  Brandt;  Speak  Out, 
Grass;  Farmyard  and  Other  Plays, 
Kroetz;  The  Wire  Harp,  Biermann; 
Divided  Heaven,  Wolf.  Paper,  oral 
presentation,  final.  Taught  in  English. 
German  major  must  read  German 
texts. 

230,  240  Intermediate  German 
510  Herter 

Language  course.  To  prepare  nonma- 
jors  to  read  German  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  with  understanding  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  chief  aspects  of  German 
grammar  and  syntax;  aims  to  improve 
reading  facility.  Some  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing.  Regular  reading 
assignments;  written  and  conversation- 
al exercises.  Departmental  midterm, 
final,  additional  quizzes  and  tests  at  in- 
structor's discretion.  Prerequisite: 
GERMAN  120  or  equivalent. 

232,  242  Intermediate  Conversational 
German 
510  Herter 

Intensive  language  course.  Equal  em- 
phasis on  listening,  comprehension, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Inten- 
sive reviews  of  German  grammar. 
Readings  and  discussion  (in  German) 
of  modern  German  fiction.  For  pros- 
pective German  majors,  Honors  stu- 
dents, and  those  interested  in  lang- 
uages. Pass-fail  option  discouraged. 
Definitely  not  for  students  who  merely 
wish  to  fulfill  their  language  require- 
ments. Quizzes,  tests,  midterm,  finals. 
Prerequisite:  GERMAN  120  or  equiva- 
lent. If  in  doubt,  consult  instructor. 
Use  of  tape  library  in  language  lab.  $2 
lab  fee. 

234  Business  German 

510  Herter 

Language  course  for  those  interested  in 
Business  Administration.  Special  text- 
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books  illustrate  specific  speech  and 
style  patterns  of  business  German. 
Readings  and  discussions  of  leading 
German  newpapers  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  German  industry  and  trade. 
Students  must  write  three  business  let- 
ters in  German,  and  act  as  participants 
and  moderators  in  business  discus- 
sions. Readings:  Geschaeftssprache 
Deutsch,  Wolff;  Glossary  of  German 
and  English  Management  Terms,  Co- 
veney-Degens;  excerpts  from  the  news- 
papers Die  Zeit,  Der  Spiegel,  Die  Welt, 
Quizzes,  midterm,  finals.  Prerequisite: 
GERMAN  120  or  equivalent. 

238,  248  Scientific  German 
510  Herter 

Lecture  and  translation  exercises.  Ra- 
pid reading  and  translation  of  simple 
scientific  texts  to  prepare  student  for 
the  more  advanced  reading  material  of 
GERMAN  248  offered  the  following 
semester.  Readings:  Deutsche  Denker 
und  Forscher,  Goedsche-Spann; 
Grammar  for  Reading  German,  Form 
B,  Bergethon;  copies  of  selected  sci- 
entific writings.  Good  German-English 
dictionary  required.  Regular  trans- 
lation assignments,  quizzes  and  exerci- 
ses. For  science  students  or  those  for 
whom  a  reading  knowledge  of  German 
is  the  main  objective;  fulfills  the  col- 
lege language  requirement  as  an  al- 
ternative to  GERMAN  230,  240  or 
GERMAN  232,  242.  Prerequisite: 
GERMAN  120  or  equivalent. 

246  Intensive  Intermediate  German  6  cr 
510  Herter 

A  thorough  review  of  grammar,  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  literary  texts;  em- 
phasis on  the  cultural  background  of 
German  speaking  countries.  Equiva- 
lent of  GERMAN  230,  240.  Prerequi- 
site: GERMAN  120  or  126  or  advanced 
placement. 

251  Freiburg  Preparatory  Course  in 
German 
Schiffer  516  Herter 

Open  to  all  qualified,  but  geared  to 
those  interested  in  applying  for  the 
year  study  program  in  Freiburg  (Ger- 
many) for  the  following  year.  Contin- 
ual specific  emphasis  on  preparation 
for  the  German  language  exam  admin- 
istered by  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
Short  films.  Informal  discussions  with 
visiting  Freiburg  students  and  faculty 


and  with  former  participants  in  the 
program.  Conducted  entirely  in  Ger- 
man. Text:  Einfilhrung  in  die  deutsche 
Sprache  der  Wissenschaften,  Schade. 
Additional  readings  from  current  ma- 
terials. 1  or  2  written  exercises  weekly, 
final.  Prerequisites:  GERMAN  240  or 
equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

261  Readings  in  German  Literature 
510  Herter 

Introductory  course  to  increase  read- 
ing comprehension  and  fluency.  Based 
on  selected  literary  texts  mainly  from 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Prerequi- 
site: GERMAN  240  or  equivalent. 

265  Scandinavian  Mythology 
Hugus  505  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  evolution 
from  primitive,  shamanistic  ritual  to 
the  sophisticated,  multifaceted  cosmol- 
ogy of  the  Vikings.  Emphasis  on  the 
various  aspects  of  mythology  during 
the  first  millenium  A.D.  The  myths 
and  legends  associated  with  members 
of  the  Nordic  pantheon  using  written 
sources,  archaeological  evidence,  and 
findings  in  the  field  of  comparative 
mythology.  Readings:  The  Prose  Ed- 
da;  The  Poetic  Edda,  Sturluson;  Gods 
and  Myths  of  Northern  Europe,  Ellis. 
Paper,  final. 

270  (Honors)  19th-century  German 
Thought:  Marx,  Nietzsche, 
and  Freud  3-4  cr 
510  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  in 
English  to  leading  German  thinkers  of 
the  19th  century,  mainly  Marx,  Nietz- 
sche, and  Freud,  with  emphasis  on  phi- 
losophical rather  than  economic  or 
psychological  aspects  and  on  the  over- 
all continuity  of  development.  Part  of 
German  Studies  Program;  open  to  ma- 
jors and  nonmajors.  Readings:  Marx: 
The  Poverty  of  Philosophy,  Theses  on 
Feuerbach,  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party;  Nietzsche:  The 
Birth  of  Tragedy  from  the  Spirit  of 
Music,  Beyond  Good  and  Evil, 
Genealogy  of  Morals;  Freud:  Outline 
of  Psychoanalysis,  Beyond  the 
Pleasure  Principle,  Civilization  and  its 
Discontents.  1  or  2  papers,  final.  Ger- 
man majors  required  to  read  certain 
texts  in  German.  Additional  work  re- 
quired for  Honors  credit. 


274  Expressionism  and  the  German 
Avantgarde 
Ryan  521  Herter 

German  Expressionism  (1910-1920)  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  literary  and  ar- 
tistic Avantgarde,  viewed  against  the 
mood  of  crisis  in  the  war  years  and  in 
relationship  to  Futurism,  Dada,  Sur- 
realism. Conducted  in  English  with 
English  readings.  Majors  may  be  re- 
quired to  read  some  texts  in  German 
and  complete  written  work  in  German. 
Texts:  drama  (Kaiser,  Sternhein,  Tol- 
ler, etc.),  selections  of  verse,  political 
and  artistic  manifestos,  art  ("Die 
Brucke,"  and  "Blue  Rider"  with  Kan- 
dinsky  and  Marc),  music,  and  film. 

280  Weimar  Germany 
Peter  530  Herter 

Germany's  first  short-lived  attempt  at 
Republican  government,  from  the  end 
of  World  War  I  to  the  coming  to  power 
of  National  Socialism  (1933);  some  of 
Germany's  most  important  20th-centu- 
ry writers  as  active  critics  of  their  socie- 
ty (H.  Mann,  Doblin,  Tucholsky, 
Brecht).  Conducted  in  English.  Majors 
required  to  read  the  original  texts  and 
write  papers  in  German. 

290E  Experimental:  Vienna  1890-1914 
Lea  515  Herter 

The  cultural  flowering  of  turn-of-the- 
century  Vienna  in  an  atmosphere  of 
political  decline.  Emphasis  on  litera- 
ture, music,  and  art  and  on  multina- 
tional nature  of  Viennese  culture. 
Guest  lectures  by  specialists  in  philoso- 
phy and  psychoanalysis.  Readings: 
Schnitzler,  Hofmannsthal,  Rilke, 
Freud,  Kraus,  others.  2  short  papers, 
exam. 

291  Seminar:  Hitler's  Myth  of  a 

Thousand-Year  Reich:  its  Reflection 
in  Literature  and  Language 
Reh  513  Herter 

German  drama,  poetry,  fiction,  and 
nonfiction  concerning  National  Social- 
ism; examples  from  Exile  Literature, 
literature  of  the  "Holocaust,"  and  of 
the  resistance  movement;  their  histori- 
cal, political,  and  social  context.  Nazi 
art  and  propaganda.  Readings:  (in 
English,  supplemented  by  films,  slides, 
and  tapes)  Before  the  Deluge, 
Friedrich;  German  History  1933-1945, 
Mau-Krausnick;  Mein  Kampf  (My 
Struggle),  Hitler;  The  Private  Life  of 
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the  Master  Race,  Brecht;  The  Devil's 
General,  Zuckmayer;  The  Deputy, 
Hochhuth;  The  Painted  Bird,  Kosin- 
ski;  Students  Against  Tyranny, 
School;  and  mimeographed  texts.  Mid- 
term, and  final  or  paper. 

310,  320  Advanced  German  I,  II  4  cr 

510  Herter 

Expansion  of  vocabulary  and  extensive 
practice  in  speaking  and  writing.  1 
written  composition  weekly,  several 
oral  reports.  Readings  of  German  peri- 
odicals and  short  fiction.  In  320,  films 
on  contemporary  Germany  form  the 
basis  of  discussion.  Prerequisite:GER- 
MAN  240  or  equivalent. 

325  Advanced  Composition,  Translation, 
and  Conversation 
510  Herter 

Continuation  of  310  and  320.  Em- 
phasis on  writing  German  (translation 
into  German  and  free  composition). 
Prerequisite:  GERMAN  320  or  equiva- 
lent. 

331  Survey  of  German  Literature  from 
800  to  1700  (1st  sent.) 
510  Herter 

Selected  readings  from  medieval  epic 
and  lyric  poetry  (Parzival,  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  Nibelungenlied,  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide),  the  mystics  (Meister 
Eckhart),  the  Reformation  (Luther, 
Sebastian  Brant,  Hans  Sachs,  the  first 
Faust  version)  and  the  Baroque 
(Gryphius,  Grimmelshausen).  Atten- 
tion to  the  political  and  cultural 
background.  Prerequisite:  GERMAN 
261  and  310,  or  equivalent. 

341  German  Civilization  I 
Reh  513  Herter 

The  main  political,  social,  and  cultural 
features  (art,  architecture,  music,  and 
literature)  of  Germany  and  her  role  in 
the  European  tradition  from  800-1648. 
Readings:  (in  German  and  English, 
supplemented  by  films,  slides,  and 
tapes)  Germany:  2000  Years, 
Reinhardt;  The  Germans,  Kahler;  The 
German  Heritage,  Stein;  mimeo- 
graphed texts,  e.g.,  J.S.  Bach,  Mat- 
thaus  Passion.  Midterm,  final  or 
paper. 

351,  352  German  Masterpieces  in 
Translation 
510  Herter 

Interdisciplinary  courses  in  English 
with  varying  contents  like  "Epic  and 


Romance"  or  "Contemporary  Ger- 
man Women  Writers."  Check  Sched- 
ule Booklet  for  information.  Primarily 
for  nonmajors;  not  for  major  credit. 

401  Lessing  and  His  Time 
Reh  513  Herter 

Lessing's  major  tragedies  and  com- 
edies in  the  philosophical,  psycholog- 
ical, and  social  framework  of  the  en- 
lightenment, and  compared  with  lead- 
ing European  authors  of  the  time. 
Theoretical  writings,  poetry,  and  nar- 
rative prose.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of 
women  in  18th-century  literature  (Min- 
na von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti,  The 
London  Merchant,  The  Mayor  of  Za- 
lamea,  Pamela)  and  on  Lessing's 
aspects  of  religious  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties (Die  Juden,  Nathan  der  Weise). 
Prerequisite:  GERMAN  240  or  equiva- 
lent. Midterm,  final  or  paper. 

402  Goethe 
510  Herter 

Seminar.  Representative  texts  of 
Goethe's  early  and  middle  periods  and 
their  relation  to  the  social  devel- 
opments in  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century.  Readings:  Gotz  von  Berlich- 
ingen;  Die  Leiden  desjungen  Werther; 
Iphigenie;  poems.  Recommended: 
Germany  in  the  18th  Century,  The 
Social  Background  of  the  Literary  Re- 
vival, Bruford.  Oral  report,  midterm, 
final.  Prerequisites:  GERMAN  261 
and  310,  or  equivalent.  Conducted  in 
German. 

403  (Honors)  Schiller:  Sturm  und  Drang 
und  Klassik  3-4  cr 

510  Herter 

Seminar.  Schiller's  dramas  and  selec- 
ted aspects  of  his  literary  theory  in 
their  relationship  to  the  literary  periods 
of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  and  German 
Classicism.  Prerequisites:  GERMAN 
261  and  310,  or  equivalent.  Honors 
students  do  extra  readings  in  Schiller's 
theoretical  and/or  dramatic  works  and 
present  an  interpretation  of  their 
research  to  the  class. 

411  The  German  Poem  and  the  'Lied' 
Seelig  519  Herter 

Poetry  and  music  in  representative  solo 
art  song  settings  of  the  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries;  the  relationship  of 
poetic  and  musical  structure;  com- 
parison of  recorded  and  live  perfor- 


mances. Reading  and  listening  assign- 
ments; one  paper  or  in-class  presenta- 
tion, midterm,  final.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  German  and  some 
familiarity  with  musical  terminology 
are  desirable  but  not  required.  If  in 
doubt,  consult  instructor.  Conducted 
in  English. 

412  Goethe's  Faust 
510  Herter 

Reading  of  Faust,  Part  I,  and  selec- 
tions of  Part  II.  Prerequisite:  GER- 
MAN 261  and  310,  or  equivalent.  1 
paper,  oral  presentations. 

413  Romanticism 
510  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  literature  of 
German  Romanticism  in  the  context  of 
German  society  and  culture  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Em- 
phasis on  the  relationship  between 
literature,  philosophy,  and  natural 
science.  Readings:  selected  works  from 
Schlegel,  Novalis,  Tieck,  Bonaventura, 
Eichendorff,  Brentano,  Arnim,  and 
Hoffmann.  Read  in  the  original.  Re- 
quirements: participation  in  classroom 
discussion  (in  German);  one  major 
paper,  final.  Prerequisites:  GERMAN 
261  and  310,  or  equivalent. 

431  The  Early  20th  Century 
510  Herter 

Main  literary  trends  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  with  emphasis  on  Hauptmann, 
Hofmannsthal,  George,  Rilke,  and  the 
early  Thomas  Mann.  Prerequisites: 
GERMAN  261  and  310,  or  equivalent. 

432  Brecht  and  Modern  Drama 

510  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  student  reports. 
20th  century  drama  in  German,  con- 
centrating on  Bertolt  Brecht,  his  prin- 
cipal plays  and  theory  (epic  theatre, 
estrangement).  Post- World  War  II 
dramatists  mainly  in  relation  to  tradi- 
tion created  by  Brecht:  Friedrich  Dur- 
renmatt,  Peter  Weiss,  and  some  works 
from  East  Germany.  Readings:  exten- 
sive selection  of  Brecht's  plays  and 
theoretical  writings,  selected  plays  by 
other  dramatists.  Final,  1  or  2  written 
papers,  participation  in  class  discus- 
sion. Prerequisites:  GERMAN  261  and 
310,  or  equivalent.  Course  conducted 
mainly  in  German  with  German  texts. 
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433  20th-century  Prose 
510  Herter 

Works  by  Thomas  Mann,  Kafka, 
Musil,  Grass,  and  others.  Prerequi- 
sites: GERMAN  261  and  310  or  equi- 
valent. Paper,  oral  presentations. 

434  Contemporary  German  Literature 
510  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Recent  works  by 
East  and  West  German  writers  as  liter- 
ary responses  to  social  and  political 
changes  in  both  Germanies  since  1960. 
Readings:  works  by  Christa  Wolf, 
Hans  Magnus  Enzensberger,  Sarah 
Kirsch,  Peter  Weiss,  Wolf  Biermann, 
Ulrich  Plenzdorf,  Peter  Schneider, 
Heinrich  Boll  and  Verena  Stefan.  Par- 
ticipation in  discussion,  term  paper, 
short  take-home  exams  or  bi-weekly 
journal.  Prerequisites:  GERMAN  261 
and  310  or  equivalent. 

491  Seminar 
510  Herter 

In-depth  study  of  a  particular  author, 
problem,  theme,  or  genre.  For  seniors; 
open  to  juniors  by  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Prerequisite:  2  literature  courses 
on  the  400  level.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  1  paper,  oral  presentations. 

583  Methods  of  Teaching  German 
Reh  513  Herter 

Methods  of  teaching  a  foreign  lang- 
uage based  on  recent  developments  of 
applied  linguistics  and  programmed 
learning.  Students  develop  teaching 
materials  and  apply  textbooks  to  the 
needs  of  various  language  courses. 
Prerequisite:  GERMAN  240  or  equiva- 
lent. 

584  The  German  Language 
Reed  532  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  origins  and 
history  of  the  German  language,  its  re- 
lation to  the  Indo-European  language 
family,  and  particularly  its  relation  to 
English.  Attention  to  modern  German 
dialects  and  Yiddish.  The  texture  of 
modern  German  usage.  Text:  A  His- 
tory of  the  German  Language,  Water- 
man. Midterm  and  final  exam  based 
on  questionnaires  issued  a  week  ahead 
of  the  exam.  Good  working  knowledge 
of  modern  German  required. 

585  Structure  of  German 
Reed  532  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  structure  of 
modern  standard  German.   Articula- 


tory  and  acoustic  phonetics,  mor- 
phology, and  generative  syntax.  Texts: 
Linguistik  I,  Germanische  Arbeitsheft 
(3rd  ed.)  required.  Reference  to  Duden 
4  (Grammatik)  and  6  (Aussprachwor- 
terbuch),  and  Becher  et  al.,  Einfuh- 
rung  in  die  generative  Transforma- 
tionsgrammatik,  with  reference  to 
various  volumes  of  Studia  Grammati- 
ca.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  modern  German.  Note:  not 
for  remedial  work  in  elementary  Ger- 
man; recommended  for  German  teach- 
ers and  applied  linguists. 

Danish 

110,  120  Elementary  Danish 
Hugus  505  Herter 

Conversation,  reading,  grammar,  and 
composition.  Weekly  quizzes,  mid- 
term, final. 

126  Accelerated  Elementary  Danish  6  cr 
Hugus  505  Herter 

Lecture,  lab.  Covers  content  of  DAN- 
ISH 110  and  120.  Weekly  quizzes, 
midterm,  final. 

230,  240  Intermediate  Danish 
Hugus  505  Herter 

Reading,  conversation,  composition. 
Grammar  review.  Prerequisite:  DAN- 
ISH 120  or  126. 

246  Accelerated  Intermediate  Danish  6  cr 
Hugus  505  Herter 

Covers  the  material  of  DANISH  230 
and  240.  Prerequisite:  DANISH  120  or 
126. 

551  Dano-Norwegian  Literature 
Hugus  505  Herter 

Masterpieces  of  Danish  and  Norwe- 
gian literature,  emphasis  on  Ibsen, 
Holberg,  some  attention  to  modern 
authors.  Prerequisite:  DANISH  240  or 
246,  or  equivalent. 

Dutch 

110,  120  Elementary  Dutch 
Beekman  522  Herter 

Emphasizes  understanding,  grammar, 
and  reading.  Class  participation  essen- 
tial. Weekly  quizzes,  midterm,  final. 
Text:  Dutch  Course  I,  Bulhof  et  al. 

126  Accelerated  Elementary  Dutch  6  cr 
Beekman  522  Herter 

Understanding,  grammar,  and  read- 
ing. Text:  Dutch  Course  I,  Bulhof  et 


al.  Covers  the  same  material  as 
DUTCH  110,  120  but  in  1  semester. 
Quizzes,  midterm,  final.  Daily  class 
participation  essential. 

230,  240  Intermediate  Dutch 
Beekman  522  Herter 

Advanced  reading  comprehension, 
conversation,  and  composition  skills. 
Text:  Dutch  Course  II,  Bulhof  et  al., 
and  taped  material  from  the  Dutch  ra- 
dio network.  This  material  used  for 
class  discussion  in  Dutch  and  written 
work.  Class  participation  essential. 
Prerequisite:  DUTCH  110  and  120,  or 
DUTCH  126,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

246  Accelerated  Intermediate  Dutch  6  cr 
Beekman  522  Herter 

Advanced  reading  comprehension, 
conversation,  and  composition  skills. 
Text:  Dutch  Course  II,  Bulhof  et  al., 
and  taped  material  from  the  Dutch  ra- 
dio network.  Covers  the  same  material 
as  DUTCH  230,  240  but  in  1  semester. 
Daily  class  participation  essential. 
Prerequisite:  DUTCH  110  and  120,  or 
DUTCH  126,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

268  Modern  Dutch  Fiction  in  Translation 
Beekman  522  Herter 

Analysis  of  modern  and/or  contem- 
porary Dutch  texts  in  English  transla- 
tion. Emphasizes  comparative  ap- 
proach and  psychological  aspects  of 
the  texts.  Authors  include:  Boon, 
Walschap,  van  Eeden,  Emmants, 
Wolkers.  No  knowledge  of  Dutch  re- 
quired; however,  a  background  in  the 
study  of  literary  texts  advisable. 

551  Dutch  and  Flemish  Literature 
Beekman  522  Herter 

Seminar.  Dutch  and  Flemish  master- 
pieces in  original  language.  Texts  vary 
according  to  student  interest  or  class 
competency.  Poetry  and  prose,  empha- 
sizing texts  from  the  modern  period 
(1860  to  the  present).  Prerequisite: 
DUTCH  230,  240  and  246,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Swedish 

110,  120  Elementary  Swedish 
Cathey  511  Herter 

Conversation,  reading,  grammar,  and 
composition. 
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126  Accelerated  Elementary  Swedish 
(1st  sent.) 
Cathey  511  Herter 

Basic  grammar,  conversation,  reading 
skills  on  intensive,  daily  basis.  Some 
cultural  and  historical  background. 
Prerequisite  for  SWEDSH  246.  Text: 
Svensk-svenska,  Holm,  Mathlein. 
Weekly  quizzes,  final;  daily  class  par- 
ticipation. 

230,  240  Intermediate  Swedish 
Cathey  511  Herter 

Reading,  conversation,  composition. 
Grammar  review.  Prerequisite:  SWE- 
DSH 120  or  126. 

246  Accelerated  Intermediate  Swedish 
(2nd  sent.)  6  cr 

Intermediate  grammar,  conversation, 
reading  skills  on  intensive  daily  basis. 
Some  cultural  and  historical  back- 
ground. Text:  Svensk-svenska,  Holm, 
Mathlein;  Svensk-engelsk  ordbok 
(Prisma  forlag);  a  novel,  and/or  other 
texts.  Weekly  essays  in  Swedish,  daily 
class  participation.  Prerequisite:  SWE- 
DSH 126  or  equivalent. 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Paul 
S.  Boyer.  Professors  Albertson,  Bernhard, 
Cantor,  Chrisman,  DePillis,  Gordon, 
Greenbaum,  Griffith,  Hart,  Hernon,  Ilardi, 
Johnston,  Lewis,  McFarland,  McNeal, 
Minear,  Oates,  Potash,  Quint,  Richards, 
Sarti,  Tager,  Ware,  F.  Wickwire,  Wyman; 
Associate  Professors  Bell,  Drake,  Gold- 
berg, Jones,  Loy,  Nissenbaum,  Pelz,  Rear- 
ick,  Shipley,  Swartz,  Thompson,  van- 
Steenberg,  M.  Wickwire;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Berkman,  Laurie,  White;  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor Conway. 

History  majors  must  take  as  required 
courses  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  two  year-long  sequences  chosen  from 
HIST  100-101,  110-111,  140-141,  142-143; 
115-116;  120-121;  130-131;  and  150-151  or 
152-153.  The  history  major  will  select  one 
of  four  areas  of  specialization  (European, 
American,  Latin  American,  or  East  Asian 
history)  and  take  within  it  a  minimum  of 
eight  courses  numbered  200  and  above  (to- 
talling not  less  than  24  credits).  Students 
specializing  in  European  history  will  be  re- 
quired to  include  in  their  program  at  least  3 
credits  in  ancient  or  medieval  history  and  an 
additional  3  credits  in  the  early  modern  per- 
iod (from  the  Renaissance  through  the  18th 
century).  An  additional  two  or  three  cour- 
ses in  electives  outside  the  area  of  speciali- 
zation are  required,  for  a  total  of  at  least  12 
courses  (totalling  not  less  than  36  credits)  in 
lower  and  upper  level  history  courses.  (A 
more  complete  statement  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  history  major  is  available 
from  the  department.) 

100  Western  Thought  to  1600  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 
Chrisman  719  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  historical  and 
cultural  experience  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance; 
what  elements  of  these  experiences 
created  the  particular  mix  we  call 
Western  culture.  Emphasis  on  social 
institutions,  thought,  and  culture. 
Each  student  does  work  based  on  indi- 
vidual efforts.  Fairly  heavy  use  of 
slides  and  music  in  class.  Paperbacks, 
text,  source  readings.  Requirements:  2 
take-home  hour-exams,  take-home  fi- 
nal (may  be  project  or  paper);  journal. 
Greenbaum  636  Herter 
Lecture,  discussion.  Dominant  forces 
of  Western  civilization  which  shaped 
the  lives  and  values  of  our  European 


ancestors  and  ourselves:  ideas,  men, 
society,  politics,  religion,  and  arts 
from  Greece  and  Rome,  Middle  Ages, 
Renaissance,  Protestant  Reformation 
to  threshold  of  modern  times.  Text- 
book, primary  source  readings,  select 
paperbacks.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Ilardi  602  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Greek  and  Roman 
civilizations;  spread  of  Christianity; 
Feudalism;  Islam  and  the  crusades; 
towns,  monarchies,  the  Church  and 
universities  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Ren- 
aissance humanism  and  art;  Protestant 
and  Catholic  Reformations;  explora- 
tions and  discoveries;  national  mon- 
archies and  new  political  realism.  Em- 
phasis on  development  of  ideas  and  re- 
ligious movements;  analysis  of  histori- 
cal problems.  Textbook,  original  sour- 
ces. 2  midterm  exams,  final;  one  of 
which  oral  on  request. 

101  Western  Thought  Since  1600  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 
Sarti  629  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Major  phases  of 
western  history  from  the  rise  of  em- 
pires in  the  Ancient  Near  East  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. Emphasis  on  contributions  of 
Classical  Greece  and  Christianity,  and 
the  dual  role  of  religion  as  a  social 
bond  and  as  a  source  of  change  and  in- 
novation. Textbook,  documents,  pa- 
perbacks. Essay  exams  with  questions 
handed  out  in  advance;  participation 
in  djscussions  expected. 

101  Western  Thought  Since  1600  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 
Chrisman  719  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  West  and  its 
influence  on  other  cultures,  and  vice 
versa.  Major  world  cultures:  China, 
India,  the  West,  Africa,  the  impact  of 
Western  expansion.  How  each  culture 
changes  and  "modernizes."  Paper- 
back for  each  major  area  (India,  Chi- 
na, Africa);  source  readings  including 
journals,  novels,  autobiographies.  Sev- 
eral short  reports  on  the  readings,  2 
take-home  hour-exams,  take-home  fi- 
nal. 

Greenbaum  636  Herter 
Lecture,  discussion.  Key  issues  of 
Western  history  and  the  consequences: 
the  Enlightenment,  American  and 
French  Revolutions,  Napoleon,  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  conservatism,  nation- 
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alism,  romanticism,  socialism,  Marx- 
ism, Darwinism,  racism,  totalitari- 
anism, fascism,  communism,  two 
World  Wars  and  the  Third  World. 
Textbook,  primary  source  readings,  se- 
lect paperbacks.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Ilardi  602  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Absolute  and  con- 
stitutional monarchies;  development 
of  modern  scientific  thought;  Age  of 
Reason;  French  Revolution  and  Napo- 
leon; Industrial  Revolution;  Romanti- 
cism, Liberalism,  Utopian  and  Marx- 
ian Socialism;  nationalism  and  na- 
tional unification  movements;  Com- 
munism, Fascism,  and  Nazism;  First 
and  Second  World  Wars;  search  for 
peace  and  collective  security  among 
nations.  Emphasis  on  development  of 
ideas  and  social  movements;  analysis 
of  historical  problems.  Text,  original 
sources.  2  midterm  exams,  final,  one 
of  which  oral  on  request. 

110  Problems  in  World  Civilization  I  (C) 
(1st  sent.) 

Lewis  604  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Examination  and 
comparison  of  Western  European, 
Eastern  European,  and  Islamic  Civili- 
zation from  600  to  1650  A. D.  Regular 
required  readings,  series  of  texts.  2 
hourtests,  final. 

111  Problems  in  World  Civilization  II  (C) 
(2nd  sent.) 

Lewis  604  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
HIST  110.  Comparison  of  Western 
European,  Eastern  European,  and  Is- 
lamic Civilization  from  1650  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  problems  in 
modernization.  Regular  readings  from 
required  texts.  2  hour-tests,  final. 

115  History  of  East  Asian  Civilization: 
China  (C)  (1st  sent.) 
Drake  621  Herter 

Lecture.  The  culture  that  made  China 
the  cradle  of  East  Asian  civilization: 
the  philosophies  and  religions,  the  im- 
perial system  and  the  world's  most  an- 
cient bureaucratic  organization,  peas- 
ant society,  clan  and  family,  the  intel- 
lectual and  literary  heritages,  and 
more.  The  cataclysmic  changes  ending 
the  ancient  Confucian  state-society 
and  creating  the  world's  largest  politi- 
cal-economic unit.  China's  modern 
role  in  the  world;  problems  of  reinte- 


gration and  "modernization."  Selec- 
tion of  paperbacks,  slides,  and  movies. 
2  midterms,  final. 

116  Survey  of  Japanese  Civilization  (C) 
(2nd  sent.) 
Minear  727  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Broad  introduc- 
tion, including:  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans; Japanese  cultural  and  social  his- 
tory; the  Pacific  War;  U.S. -Japan  rela- 
tions; ecological  issues.  Exposure  to 
Japanese  culture  through  primary 
sources;  weekly  discussion  of  materi- 
als; instructor  leads  all  discussion  sec- 
tions. Wide  selection  of  readings,  6 
short  essays  (for  4  grades),  weekly 
quiz,  no  final.  $4  lab  fee. 

120  Latin  American  Civilization:  the 
Colonial  Period  (C)  (1st  sent.) 
Loy  611  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  films.  A  general 
view  of  the  cultural,  economic,  and  po- 
litical development  of  Latin  America 
from  1492  to  1824.  Topics  include  the 
Iberian  and  Indian  backgrounds; 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  imperial  or- 
ganization; role  of  Indians,  Blacks, 
and  Europeans  in  the  New  World,  the 
coming  of  Independence.  Several  pa- 
perbacks. 2  hour-exams,  final;  attend- 
ance at  evening  feature  and  documen- 
tary films. 
Potash  741  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  films.  The  evolu- 
tion of  Latin  America  from  early  In- 
dian civilizations  through  European 
conquest,  the  development  of  new  so- 
cieties under  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
control,  to  their  breakdown  in  the  in- 
dependence movements  of  the  early 
19th  century.  Texts:  History  of  Latin 
American  Civilization,  Vol.  1,  Hanke; 
Spain  in  America,  Gibson;  History  of 
Brazil,  Burns.  2  hour-exams  (optional 
paper),  final,  participation  in  class  dis- 
cussion. 

121  Latin  American  Civilization: 

the  National  Period  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Loy  611  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  films.  A  survey  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
development  of  Latin  America  from 
1824  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  Mex- 
ico, Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Cuba.  Lec- 
ture topics  include  case  studies  of  19th- 
century  caudillos,  social  and  economic 
change,  abolition  of  slavery,  positivism 


and  cultural  nationalism,  20th-century 
revolutions,  and  Latin  American-U.S. 
relations.  Several  paperbacks.  2  hour- 
exams,  final;  attendance  at  evening 
feature  and  documentary  films. 

121  Latin  American  Civilization: 

The  National  Period  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Potash  741  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  films.  Overview  of 
Latin  American  history  from  1825  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  on  problems 
confronting  the  new  states  after  inde- 
pendence, to  domestic  and  internation- 
al rivalries  in  the  19th  century,  and  to 
20th-century  social  revolutions  (Mex- 
ico, Cuba),  populist  alternatives  (Bra- 
zil's Vargas,  Argentina's  Peron)  and 
the  growing  role  of  military-dominated 
regimes.  Texts,  readings:  History  of 
Latin  American  Civilization,  Vol.  2, 
Hanke;  two  novels,  other  readings.  2 
hour-exams  (optional  paper),  final, 
participation  in  class  discussion. 

130  Near  Eastern  Civilization  I  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Lewis  604  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  Near  East 
from  earliest  times  to  1453.  Emphasis 
on  social,  economic,  and  religious  fac- 
tors. Regular  readings  from  required 
texts.  2  hour-tests,  final.  Also  listed  a 
NEAST  100. 

131  Near  Eastern  Civilization  II  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lewis  604  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
HIST  130.  The  Near  East  from  1453  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  on  effects  of  Im- 
perialism and  problems  of  moderniza- 
tion. Regular  readings  from  required 
texts.  2  hour-tests,  final.  Also  listed  as 
NEAST  101. 

140  European  History  1500-1815  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 
Jones  625  Herter 

Lecture,  occasional  discussion.  A 
survey  of  European  history,  1500- 
1815.  Topics  include  the  renaissance, 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  reformation  and  the  religious 
controversies  and  wars  associated  with 
it,  the  formation  of  the  modern  state, 
the  rise  of  absolute  monarchs,  and  the 
reaction  to  absolutism  that  culminated 
in  American  and  French  Revolutions. 
Text,  several  paperbacks.  1  or  2  hour- 
exams,  final. 
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M.  Wick  wire  635  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  Renaissance, 
the  Reformation,  the  growth  of 
modern  nation  states,  the  discovery  of 
new  worlds  and  the  mercantile  ex- 
ploitation of  them,  the  scientific 
revolution,  the  Enlightenment,  and  the 
French  Revolution.  Paperback  text, 
several  other  paperbacks.  2  hour- 
exams,  final;  quizzes  on  supplemen- 
tary readings. 

140  European  History  1500-1815  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 
Rearick  725  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Major  ideas  and 
conflicts  that  led  to  the  revolutionary 
era  in  Western  civilization.  Main 
topics:  Renaissance  art  and  thought; 
reform  and  "revolution"  in  the  Refor- 
mation era;  the  Baroque;  early  modern 
science  and  Enlightenment  thought; 
the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 
People  discussed  range  from  obscure 
witches  and  peasants  to  famous  figures 
such  as  Luther,  Montaigne,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Robespierre,  and  Napol- 
eon. Art  slides  illustrate  some  of  the 
historical  developments.  Writings  of 
such  notables  as  Erasmus,  Montaigne, 
and  Voltaire;  current  historical  inter- 
pretations, a  general  history.  Option  of 
papers  or  essay  exams. 
Shipley  603  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Review  of  Euro- 
pean history  from  the  eve  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  The  major  histor- 
ical, social,  and  cultural  developments 
of  these  centuries.  Topics:  era  of 
exploration  and  discovery,  rise  of  the 
nation  state,  the  Reformation  and 
Counter-Reformation,  the  origins  of 
modern  industrialism.  Text:  The  West- 
ern Experience:  The  Early  Modern 
Period,  Chambers  et  al.;  collateral 
reading.  2  midterms,  final. 
F.B.  Wickwire  735  Herter 
Lecture,  discussion.  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  age  of  exploration, 
growth  of  modern  science,  wars  of  em- 
pire, Enlightenment,  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  Napoleon.  The  importance 
of  outstanding  individuals,  great 
thinkers,  explorers,  statesmen,  and  sol- 
diers. Text,  variety  of  paperbacks  (also 
on  reserve)  from  Machiavelli's  Prince 
to  Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  to 
Voltaire's  Candide.  2  hour-tests,  final; 
quizzes  on  paperback  readings. 


141  European  History,  1815  to  the  Present 

(C)  (1st  sent.) 

McNeal  624  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  general  in- 
troduction to  the  past  150  years  of 
European  history.  Central  theme:  the 
careers  of  such  persons  as  Marx, 
Bismarck,  Darwin,  Lenin,  Freud, 
Hitler,  and  Churchill.  General  text,  ex- 
cerpts from  writings  of  major  per- 
sonalities. Midtem,  final,  quizzes. 
Nontext  readings  supplied  reproduced 
at  cost. 

Rearick  725  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Revolutionary 
changes  shaping  modern  thought  and 
society.  Topics:  Romanticism  and  rev- 
olution, especially  the  1848  revolutions 
and  their  effect  on  such  notables  as 
Marx  and  the  Pope,  anarchists  Proud- 
hon  and  Bakunin,  and  J.S.  Mill  and 
Bismarck;  the  cultural  revolution 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  (Nietz- 
sche, Freud,  Sorel,  Cezanne,  Picasso); 
intellectual  responses  to  20th-century 
crises-from  world  wars  and  fascism  to 
environmental  problems.  General  his- 
tory (paperback),  writings  by  thinkers 
such  as  Marx,  Nietzsche,  Camus,  Or- 
well, Huxley.  Option  of  2  brief  essays 
or  bluebook  exams,  one  scheduled 
quiz. 

Swartz  715  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  European  history. 
Starts  with  the  dual  revolution,  politi- 
cal and  economic,  of  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries.  Conservatism  and 
liberalism,  capitalism  and  socialism, 
and  the  struggles  between  their  advo- 
cates, in  the  context  of  industrializa- 
tion and  the  emergence  of  mass  poli- 
tics. How  these  forces  and  their  impact 
on  international  relations  contributed 
to  two  world  wars  in  the  20th  century. 
Text,  various  books,  all  paperback. 
Midterm,  final. 

142  (Honors)  Seminar  in  Modern 
European  History  (C)  4  cr  (1st  sent.) 
Johnston  703  Herter 

European  history,  especially  in  France, 
1750-1850.  Causes,  events,  and  results 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Political, 
social,  and  intellectual  history  carefully 
differentiated.  Especially  for  those 
considering  a  major  in  history.  Texts, 
readings:  The  Ancien  Regime,  Beh- 
rens;  The  Gods  Are  A  thirst,  France; 


plus  anthologies.  Term  paper,  written 
exercises,  oral  reports. 
van  Steenberg  709  Herter 
Covers  in  depth  aspects  of  18th- 
century  history;  attempts  to  teach 
techniques  of  textual  analysis  and  ex- 
plication. Readings,  taken  from  18th- 
century  England,  are  varied  types  of 
primary  source  material.  Papers,  based 
on  the  readings,  progressively  more 
complex.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
Biography,  diaries,  novels,  plays,  and 
political  tracts.  No  exams;  at  least  4 
papers. 

143  (Honors)  Seminar  in  Modern 

European  History  (C)  4  cr  (1st  sem.) 
Rearick  725  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  sources  of 
modern  thinking  about  work  and  lei- 
sure; options  for  the  future,  emphasis 
on  crucial  changes  that  occurred  in  the 
19th  century.  Topics  include  tradition- 
al work  rhythms  and  organization 
contrasted  with  "modern"  work;  vil- 
lage and  national  festivities;  the  rise  of 
modern  sports;  "Utopian"  responses; 
and  future  prospects.  Philosophical 
discussions  {e.g.,  Huizinga's  Homo 
Ludens),  historical  accounts  (E.P. 
Thompson,  Eugen  Weber,  and 
others),  and  selections  from  19th-cen- 
tury thought  (Fourier,  Marx,  Morris). 
3  essays. 

143  (Honors)  Seminar  in  Modern 
European  History  (C)  4  cr 
(2nd  sem.) 
van  Steenberg  709  Herter 

Aspects  of  19th-century  history  and 
techniques  of  analysis  and  explana- 
tion. Readings  from  a  variety  of  19th- 
century  British  sources.  Papers  based 
on  sources  become  progressively  more 
complex.  Enrollment  limited  to  15.  No 
exams. 

150  Development  of  American  Civilization 
to  1876  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Bell  618  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Such  themes  as 
the  impact  of  the  environment  and 
cultural  diversity  on  the  development 
of  a  distinctive  civilization,  and  the 
conflict  between  pragmatism  and 
idealism.  6  paperbacks,  short  texts, 
novels,  narratives.  2  hour-tests,  final, 
class  mini-projects.  About  125  stu- 
dents. 
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Bernhard  608  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  Ameri- 
can expansion  and  change  from  early 
colonial  origins  through  the  trauma  of 
the  Civil  War.  Focus  on  social  factors 
and  on  the  role  of  individuals  in  shap- 
ing the  nation.  Texts:  The  National 
Experience,  vol.  I,  Blum  et  al.;  4  brief 
biographies.  2  hour-exams,  final.  High 
school  course  in  U.S.  or  other  history 
helpful. 

DePillis  723  Herter 
Lecture,  discussion.  Orthodox  survey 
based  on  classic  documents  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Lectures  political;  read- 
ings social  and  intellectual.  Readings: 
Walden,  Uncle  Tom 's  Cabin,  Tocque- 
ville,  Crevecoeur.  Textbooks:  The  So- 
cial Fabric,  Cary  and  Weinberg;  and  A 
Synopsis  of  American  History,  4th  ed., 
C.  Sellers  et  al.  Take-home,  mid-term, 
final. 

Laurie  710  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  nature  of 
social  and  cultural  change  from  early 
Colonial  times  to  Reconstruction.  Em- 
phasis on  popular  reactions  to  the 
emergence  of  the  market  economy  and 
to  early  industrialism  in  the  North  and 
on  the  nature  of  slave  society  in  the 
South.  4  or  5  paperbacks.  2  exams,  op- 
tional papers. 
Nissenbaum  721  Herter 
Lecture,  discussion.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  "peasant"  communities  of 
the  17th  century  into  the  capitalist  so- 
ciety of  the  19th.  Emphasis  on  the  lives 
of  ordinary  people,  with  politics  a  sec- 
ondary concern.  Approach  uses  litera- 
ture and  psychology.  Readings:  Free- 
dom and  Crisis,  Weinstein,  Wilson; 
short  books  on  Salem  witchcraft  ,  the 
Revolution,  Andrew  Jackson.  3  multi- 
ple choice  quizzes,  hour-exam,  final. 
Oates  606  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  humanized  ver- 
sion of  American  history:  the  Ameri- 
can past— from  the  Indians  (the  first 
Americans)  through  Reconstruction. 
The  lives  and  significance  of  men  and 
women,  blacks  and  whites,  Indians 
and  Anglos,  native-born  and  immi- 
grants; how  people  rather  than  ab- 
stract "forces"  shaped  the  course  of 
events.  Emphasis  on  historical  realism, 
on  getting  behind  the  myths  to  deter- 
mine what  actually  happened.  An  an- 
thology of  artful  historical  writing, 
biographies,  and  novels,  1  quiz,  2  essay 
exams. 


Quint  638  Herter 

Problems  approach.  Dialogue  and  dis- 
cussion stressed  in  this  survey  course. 
Not  a  lecture  course.  Readings  careful- 
ly selected.  2  or  3  hour-exams,  depend- 
ing on  general  ability  of  class. 
Richards  631  Herter 
Lecture,  discussion.  Period  from  1600 
to  1876.  Emphasis  not  on  names  and 
dates,  but  on  forces  that  shaped  Amer- 
ican history  such  as  the  shortage  of  la- 
bor and  the  abundance  of  land,  slav- 
ery, racism,  capitalism,  and  "democra- 
cy." 5  or  6  paperbacks.  2  exams,  final 
(short  paper  may  be  substituted  for 
one  exam). 

151  Development  of  American  Civilization 
Since  1876  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Albertson  705  Herter 

Lecture.  American  history  from  1865 
to  1960  from  the  perspectives  of  the 
conservation  movement,  technology, 
Black  and  Women's  Liberation,  and 
Marxian  socialism.  Readings:  White 
Collar,  Mills;  Middletown,  Lynds; 
Technics  &  Civilization,  Mumford, 
others.  4  term  papers;  no  midterms  or 
final. 

Hart  609  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
major  events,  as  well  as  themes  and 
patterns,  in  the  country's  second  cen- 
tury. Emphasis  on  foreign  policy. 
Text,  other  books.  2  exams,  final. 
McFarland  728  Herter 
Lecture,  discussion.  An  introduction 
to  the  major  events  and  themes  of  the 
country's  second  century,  1877-1977. 
Emphasis  on  social  and  political  devel- 
opments. Equal  time  on  each  of  three 
chronological  periods:  1877-1916, 
1917-1945,  and  1945-1977.  Text,  sever- 
al paperbacks,  including  The  Jungle, 
Sinclair;  Autobiography  of  Malcolm 
X.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Thompson  733  Herter 
Lecture,  discussion.  A  general  survey 
of  American  history  since  Reconstruc- 
tion. Several  paperbacks.  2  hour-tests, 
final. 

Wyman  742  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theme:  transfor- 
mation of  America  from  a  rural,  small 
town  culture  to  an  urban,  industrial  so- 
ciety. Includes  late  19th  century  indus- 
trialization and  responses  to  it  (labor 
organization,  reform  movements, 
etc.),  farm  crisis,  urbanization.  Emer- 
gence as  a  world  power.  The  Progres- 


sive Era,  the  1920s,  the  Depression. 
Domestic  problems  and  foreign  rela- 
tions since  1945.  Text:  Shaping  of  the 
American  Past  II,  Kelley;  4  or  5  paper- 
backs. Midterm  (30%),  final  (40%), 
participation  in  discussion  (30%). 

151  Development  of  American  Civilization 
Since  1876  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
De  Pillis  723  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Beyond  orthodox 
survey,  students  expected  to  do  some 
kind  of  historical  study  of  their  own 
family.  Similar  to  Prof.  Boyer's 
course,  with  similar  readings  but  more 
emphasis  on  family  aspect.  Readings: 
Life  in  Twentieth-century  America, 
Boyer  and  De  Pillis,  compilers  (a  selec- 
tion of  family-history  essays  written  by 
students  in  previous  semesters);  select- 
ed paperbacks.  Some  quizzes,  family 
history  essay. 

Griffith  730  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  American  history 
from  two  perspectives:  "macro-histor- 
ical" perspective,  focusing  on  the 
broad  forces  which  have  shaped  our 
times — industrialization,  urbanization, 
immigration,  the  rise  of  and  decline  of 
American  empire,  and  the  rise  of  the 
welfare/warfare  state;  the  "micro-his- 
torical" perspective,  focusing  on  or- 
dinary people  and  their  communities. 
Students  encouraged  to  explore  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  families  and  com- 
munities. Readings:  Three  Genera- 
tions, Clark  et  al.,  6  or  7  paperbacks. 
Midterm,  final;  4  short  papers,  some 
of  which  may  focus  on  the  history  of 
the  student's  own  family. 
Quint  638  Herter 

Problems  approach.  Dialogue  and 
discussion  stressed  in  this  survey 
course.  Not  a  lecture  course.  Carefully 
selected  readings.  2  or  3  hour-exams 
depending  on  general  ability  of  class. 

151  Development  of  American  Civilization 
Since  1876  (C)  (not  '79-'80) 
Pelz  720  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  the  ma- 
jor challenges  America  has  faced  in  the 
last  century  and  the  responses  which 
Americans  have  made  to  meet  or  avoid 
those  challenges.  Considers:  the  search 
for  a  responsive  and  honest  political 
system;  the  economic  challenge  of 
boom  and  bust;  integration  of  the 
"new  immigrants"  from  Europe  and 
the  South  into  the  nation;  and  the 
quest  for  security  and  peace  by  our 
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politicians  and  diplomats.  Basic  text, 
articles  recreating  the  past  through  the 
eyes  of  those  who  lived  it,  and  a  few 
selected  paperbacks  (from  a  novel  to  a 
journalistic  account  of  contemporary 
America).  2  take-home  exams,  final. 
Students  may  substitute  a  family 
history  project  for  one  of  the  exams. 
Tager  627  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  major  forces, 
events,  personalities  of  the  last  100 
years — the  impact  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  national  politics,  imperial 
diplomacy  and  war.  Text,  selected 
paperbacks.  Midterm,  quizzes,  grade 
on  discussion  performance,  final. 

152  (Honors)  Development  of  American 
Civilization  to  1877  (C)  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Quint  638  Herter 

Problems  approach.  Seminar  format. 
Limited  enrollment.  Does  not  cater  to 
students  who  are  laconic,  catatonic,  or 
moronic.  Interesting  readings.  Term 
paper;  regular  attendance.  Consent  of 
instructor  required. 

153  (Honors)  American  Civilization  Since 
1877  (C)  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 

De  Pillis  723  Herter 

Discussion  section.  High-level  version 
of  the  introductory  survey  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Readings:  important 
monographs  on  the  West,  politics,  re- 
ligion, reconstruction,  diplomacy,  and 
the  post-World  War  II  era.  Classroom 
report,  final  essay.  Emphasizes  a  high 
level  of  reading  and  writing. 
Quint  638  Herter 

Problems  approach.  Seminar  basis. 
Limited  enrollment.  Does  not  cater  to 
students  who  are  laconic,  catatonic,  or 
moronic.  Interesting  readings.  Term 
paper,  regular  attendance.  Consent  of 
instructor  required. 
Tager  627  Herter 

Discussion,  some  lectures.  Small  group 
discussion  of  weekly  readings;  two 
papers.  Major  topics;  war  and  im- 
perialism, immigration,  racism,  ur- 
banization, the  presidency,  social 
reform,  economic  growth,  and  disloca- 
tion. Weekly  readings  from  several 
paperbacks.  Participation  in  discus- 
sion, two  papers.  For  serious  students, 
who  are  willing  to  work  very  hard  for 
intellectual  rewards  only. 
Thompson  733  Herter 
Discussion.  Small,  informal  group 
discussion  of  the  major  topics  of  recent 


American  history.  Several  paperbacks, 
several  short  papers;  active  participa- 
tion in  discussion  sessions. 

200  New  Approaches  to  History:  The  Trial 
of  Oscar  Wilde  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Hernon  637  Herter 

Some  lecture,  mainly  discussion.  The 
life  and  trial  of  Oscar  Wilde  as  the 
focal  point  of  a  general  examination  of 
the  "Age  of  Decadence  and  Disinte- 
gration." The  trail  and  conviction  of 
Oscar  Wilde  for  acts  of  gross  in- 
decency between  males,  his  two  years 
in  prison,  three  years  in  exile  on  the 
Continent,  and  death  in  1900  at  46. 
Readings  selected  from  contemporary 
accounts  and  Wilde's  famous  works: 
The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  The  Soul 
of  Man  Under  Socialism,  Salome,  The 
Importance  of  Being  Ernest,  and  De 
Profundis.  Three  short  essays  on  a  var- 
iety of  topics. 

200  New  Approaches  to  History:  The 
Mystery  of  Jack  the  Ripper  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Hernon  637  Herter 

Some  lecture;  mainly  discussion.  Sur- 
vey of  suspects  for  the  most  famous 
series  of  unsolved  murders  in  history, 
from  the  heir  to  the  British  Throne  and 
his  Cambridge  tutor  (a  cousin  of  Vir- 
ginia Woolf),  to  an  elusive  Russian 
doctor,  among  many  others.  The  high 
life  and  low  life  of  London  during  the 
autumn  of  1888,  Victorian  morality 
and  hypocrisy,  male  and  female  prosti- 
tution, and  the  squalid  living  condi- 
tions of  the  East  End.  Readings:  from 
contemporary  sources  (from  newspa- 
per accounts  to  "Ripper"  poems). 
Several  essays  or  short  papers  on  the 
mystery  and  related  historical  con- 
troversies. Stress  on  class  participa- 
tion. Class  limited  to  20. 

201  New  Approaches  to  History: 
Lizzie  Borden  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Laurie  710  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Uses  the  famous 
Borden  murders  of  1892  as  a  point  of 
departure.  Methods  and  materials  of 
historical  inquiry  and  the  broader 
themes  of  late  19th-century  America. 
Emphasizes  development  of  social 
classes,  changing  styles  of  life,  and 
shifts  in  sex  roles  in  Fall  River  and  in 
the  larger  society.  Readings:  five  col- 


lections of  documents.  3  or  4  papers, 
class  participation.  $1  lab  fee. 

201  New  Approaches  to  History: 
The  Lizzie  Borden  Murders  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 
Nissenbaum  721  Herter 

Discussion,  lecture.  Intensive  use  of 
original  sources  to  understand  the  Liz- 
zie Borden  murders  and  the  world  in 
which  they  took  place.  What  drove 
Lizzie  Borden  to  axe  her  parents  to 
death.  The  inner  life  of  the  Borden 
family,  the  history  of  Fall  River  (where 
the  family  lived),  and  the  most  basic 
questions  of  class  structure  and  sexual 
politics  in  industrializing  America. 
Readings:  trial  transcripts,  newspa- 
pers, city  directories,  wills,  other  orig- 
inal sources.  A  series  of  short  papers,  1 
longer  project. 

231  English  History  to  1688  (C) 
(occasionally) 

F.B.  Wickwire  735  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  growth  of 
monarchy,  struggle  for  parliamentary 
liberty  and  individual  freedom,  English 
Reformation,  Puritanism,  English  Civ- 
il War,  and  Glorious  Revolution.  Im- 
portance of  dominant  personal- 
ities— as  William  the  Conqueror,  Hen- 
ry II,  Edward  I,  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth 
I,  and  Cromwell.  Changes  in  English 
society.  2  texts,  a  variety  of  paperbacks 
(on  reserve).  Includes  works  such  as 
Life  on  the  English  Manor,  Bennett; 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer;  Cromwell, 
Fraser.  2  hour-tests,  final,  quizzes  on 
paperbacks. 

232  English  History  1688  to  Present 
(occasionally) 

F.B.  Wickwire  724  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Georgian  Eng- 
land, American  Revolution,  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  Revolutions,  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Wars, 
parliamentary  reform,  growth  and 
decline  of  British  Empire,  Darwinism, 
Liberalism,  World  Wars  I  and  II,  and 
the  welfare  state.  Dominant  per- 
sonalities such  as  Walpole,  both  Pitts, 
Peel,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Lloyd 
George,  and  Churchill.  2  texts,  variety 
of  paperbacks  (on  reserve),  including 
First  Four  Georges,  Plumb;  The  Rea- 
son Why,  Woodham-Smith;  Strange 
Death  of  Liberal  England,  Danger- 
field.  2  hour-tests,  final,  quizzes  on  pa- 
perbacks. 
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280  Asian/Mideast  History  (1st  sent.) 

Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
Minear  727  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  America's  In- 
dochina experience  set  in  the  context  of 
the  history  of  Southeast  Asia.  Many 
readings.  3  papers,  quizzes,  no  final. 

281  Topics  in  British  History 

Irish  History  (1st  sent.) 
Hernon  637  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  major  themes 
and  personalities  in  Irish  history  from 
the  Act  of  Union  of  1800  to  the  pre- 
sent. Topics  include:  O'Connell  and 
Catholic  Emancipation;  English  Liber- 
alism and  the  Irish  Famine;  Young 
Ireland  and  the  Revolt  of  1848;  the  Fe- 
nian Uprisings  of  1867;  Parnell  and  the 
Home  Rule  Movement;  Kitty  O'Shea 
and  the  Fall  of  Parnell;  Yeats,  Synge, 
Lady  Gregory,  and  the  Irish  Literary 
Renaissance;  Sinn  Fein;  Patrick  Pearse 
and  the  Easter  Rising  of  1916;  the 
"Troubles"  of  1916-21;  the  Formation 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  and  of  Northern 
Ireland;  DeValera  and  the  I.R.A.;  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  the  Ulster 
Unionists;  and  the  Recent  "Troubles" 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Midterm,  take- 
home  final.  Each  student  leads  class 
discussions  on  several  topics. 

282  Topics  in  European  History  (1st  sent.) 

Police,  Crime,  and  Public  Order 
in  Europe,  1789-1960 
Gordon  634  Herter 

Lecture,  reading,  discussion.  A  survey 
of  the  development  of  modern  police 
forces  and  the  almost  insoluble  pro- 
blems they  face  as  a  result  of  their  dual 
mission;  practical  difficulties  posed  by 
rapid  population  growth,  changing  po- 
litical situations,  and  the  rise  of  mod- 
ern technology.  Readings  in  recognized 
scholars  in  the  field;  supplementary 
material  prepared  by  instructor. 
Quizzes,  test,  exam,  term  paper  (can  be 
waived  if  student's  paper  load  is 
heavy). 

19th-  and  20th-century  Europe 
with  Novels 
Swartz  715  Herter 

Topics  in  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  history  of  modern  Europe. 
Novels  an  important  part  of  the 
reading;  through  them,  analysis  of 
some  major  problems  of  the  period. 


Readings:  various  novels,  historical 
works.  Short  essay(s),  term  paper. 
Some  acquaintance  with  the  period 
recomended. 

282  Topics  in  European  History  (2nd  sent.) 

Modern  Emigration 
Sarti  629  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Why  some  sixty 
million  people  have  left  Europe.  What 
it  was  like  for  them  to  leave  behind 
kin,  homes,  communities,  and  goods, 
willingly  or  driven  by  forces  beyond 
their  control.  Emigration's  effect  on 
today's  world.  The  perspective  of 
those  who  left  and  of  those  who  stayed 
behind.  Readings  vary;  generally  no- 
vels, documents,  essays.  Essay  exams 
(questions  handed  out  in  advance);  in- 
dividual research  projects;  participa- 
tion in  discussions. 

Topics  on  20th  Century  Europe 
with  Films  (2nd  sent.) 
Swartz  715  Herter 

Film,  discussion.  Introduction  to  the 
history  of  Europe  in  the  20th  century. 
Films,  as  well  as  written  material, 
about  revolution,  war,  and  society. 
Feature  films,  by  some  of  Europe's 
greatest  directors,  interpret  the  history 
of  our  century,  and  some  of  its  most 
significant  cultural  achievements.  Pro- 
bable films  include  Eisenstein's  Strike, 
von  Sternberg's  The  Blue  Angel,  Rie- 
fenstahl's  Triumph  of  the  Will,  Rossel- 
lini's  Open  City,  and  Fellini's  /  Vitello- 
ni.  Text,  selected  short  readings.  Mid- 
term, final,  perhaps  a  short  paper  or 
two.  $7  or  less  lab  fee  (film  rental). 

282  Topics  in  European  History 

(not  79-'80) 

Fascist  Movements  and  Ideas 
Sarti  629  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  European  fascist 
movements;  comparative  approach; 
promises  and  performance.  The 
ideology,  social  bases  of  regimes,  per- 
sonalities and  arms  of  leaders,  role  of 
racism  and  war.  Readings  vary; 
generally  text,  biography  etc.  Essay  ex- 
ams (questions  in  advance);  individual 
research  projects;  class  participation. 

History  of  Modern  Poland 
Jones  625  Herter 

Lecture,  occasional  discussion.  A  sur- 
vey of  Polish  political,  economic,  and 
social  history  from  the  late  18th  centu- 


ry to  the  present.  Emphasizes  Poland's 
continuing  confrontation  with  its  pow- 
erful neighbors,  Russia  and  Germany. 
Paperback  text,  numerous  reserve 
readings.  1  or  2  hour-exams,  final. 

Proseminar  on  World  War  II 
Gordon  634  Herter 

Discussion,  oral  reports,  papers.  Spe- 
cific problems  and  topics  in  the  history 
of  World  War  II  in  reasonable  depth. 
Each  student  works  in  areas  and  on 
problems  on  particular  individual  in- 
terest. Individual  readings,  varying 
with  topics  and  problems  selected.  Or- 
al reports,  preliminary  paper,  final  pa- 
per. Prerequisites:  HIST  290B  or  equi- 
valent (by  consent  of  instructor).  En- 
rollment limited  to  15. 

284  Topics  in  U.S.  History  (1st  sent.) 

Charles  A.  Beard  and  Pearl  Harbor 
Minear  727  Herter 

Seminar-style.  Beard's  books  on  Pearl 
Harbor  in  the  context  of  his  life  and 
work — his  economics,  his  politics,  his 
ideas  about  history — and  in  the  context 
of  recent  scholarship  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
3  6-8-papers. 

284  (Honors)  Topics  in  U.S.  History 
(1st  sent.)  3-4  cr 

History:  "Ten  Books" 

Seminar.  Major  themes  in  American 
literature  as  presented  in  10  recently 
published  works.  Topics  include:  in- 
dustrialization, agrarian  protest,  work 
and  culture,  Black  culture  and  con- 
sciousness, the  rise  of  American  em- 
pire, professionalism,  advertising  and 
consumption,  the  Cold  War.  Texts: 
Black  Culture  and  Consciousness, 
Levine;  Work  and  Culture,  Guttman; 
The  Populist  Moment,  Goodwyn; 
Captains  of  Consciousness,  Ewen;  The 
Shattered  Peace,  Yergin;  The  Culture 
of  Narcissism,  Lasch;  others.  3  papers; 
active  class  participation.  Upper  divi- 
sion standing  in  history  or  the  social 
sciences  recommended  but  not  re- 
quired. 

284  Topics  in  U.S.  History  (2nd  sem.) 

Boston  1630-1865 
Bernhard  608  Herter 

The  development  of  Boston  as  an  ur- 
ban center  fascinating,  distinctive,  in- 
fluential, from  Puritan  origins  through 
the  Civil  War.  Significant  figures, 
social  growth,   and   change.   Topics 


History 


Puritanism,  Boston  in  the  Revolution, 
Brahmin  culture,  reform  movements, 
Irish  immigration,  antislavery  move- 
ment, Civil  War  Boston.  No  text;  il- 
lustrative, interpretive  studies  (5  or  6). 
2  hour-exams,  final,  optional  paper. 

290B  Experimental:  A  Survey  of  World 
War  II  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Gordon  634  Herter 

Lecture,  audio-visual  supplements. 
The  cataclysmic  conflict  which  marked 
the  turning  point  of  the  20th  century. 
Essentially  military,  naval,  and  diplo- 
matic; stresses  importance  of  persons, 
ideas,  strategies,  and  weapons  systems 
in  this  struggle.  Texts:  History  of  the 
Second  World  War,  Hart;  W  W  2, 
Wilson,  ed.  2  tests,  exam.* 

290C  Experimental:  Asia  through  Film 
(occasionally) 
Minear  727  Herter 

Lecture,  movies,  discussion.  An  intro- 
duction to  American  images  of  Asia 
and  Asians  (Charlie  Chan,  Suzie 
Wong,  Good  Earth,  55  Days  in  Pek- 
ing); to  Asian  films  (Twilight  in  Tok- 
yo, Ikiru,  Seven  Samurai);  and  to  doc- 
umentary/propaganda films  on  China 
and  Vietnam  (Red  Flag  Canal,  Bare- 
foot Doctors,  Hearts  and  Minds).  Also 
listed  as  ASIANS  290C.  Wide  variety 
of  readings.  4  papers;  no  final.  $10  lab 
fee. 

290R  Experimental:  Religious  History  of 
16th-Century  Europe  (1st  sem.) 
Chrisman  719  Herter 

Lecture.  The  era  of  religious  change 
from  1500-1600,  the  development  of 
new  and  conflicting  ideologies  by  the 
Protestant  reformers:  Luther,  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  and  the  Anabaptists.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  these  ideas  in  some  cities  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland; 
their  rejection  in  others.  The  impact  of 
change  on  social  institutions  (schools, 
hospitals,  welfare);  the  effect  of  the 
new  ideas  at  the  popular  level  explored 
through  contemporary  plays,  novels, 
and  newspapers.  Paperback  text; 
source  readings  in  paperbacks  and 
class  handouts.  3  take-home  essays; 
subjects  selected  by  student  with  in- 
structor. 


291  Seminar:  20th-century  Canada 

(2nd  sem.) 
Conway  633  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  20th-century  Can- 
ada, historically,  politically,  and  socio- 
logically, leading  up  to  the  present  con- 
stitutional and  Anglophone-Franco- 
phone crisis.  Readings:  Canada,  Mcln- 
nis;  My  Country,  Canada  or  Quebec, 
Frye,  Rolland;  The  Vertical  Mosaic, 
Porter;  Frye,  Wade,  Presthus,  others. 

1  short,  1  long  essay;  final.  Prior 
course  in  political  theory  or  M.  Wick- 
wire's  course  on  Canadian  history  de- 
sirable. Preferably  for  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. 

297  (Honors)  Special  Topics:  Canadian 
Political  Theory  in  Historical 
Perspective  (1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 
Conway  633  Herter 

Discussion  seminar.  A  comparative 
study  within  a  historical  context  of  the 
contrasting  Canadian  and  American 
political  philosophies  and  ideologies. 
Readings:  Canada,  Mclnnis;  Elite  Ac- 
commodation in  Canadian  Politics, 
Presthus;  Locke,  Thoreau,  Burke,  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  British- 
North  America  Act  of  1867,  etc.  1 
short,  long  essay.  Prior  course  in  polit- 
ical theory  and  M.  Wickwire's  course 
in  Canadian  history  helpful.  For  jun- 
iors and  seniors. 

297  Special  Topics:  India  Under  the  British 
(1st  sem.) 
Robinson  Hasbrouck 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  South  Asian 
colonial  experience;  cultural,  social 
and  political  change  since  about  1750. 
Village  structure,  British  policy,  and 
indigenous  reaction  to  foreign  rule; 
early  resistance  attempts,  cultural  ren- 
aissance, social  change,  political  awak- 
ening. Topical  in  organization.  Read- 
ings: general  works  and  novels  supple- 
mented by  excerpts  from  monographs. 

2  take-home  questions,  final  exam. 

300  Ancient  World  to  Alexander  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 
Ware  623  Herter 

Lecture.  Ancient  Near  Eastern  and 
Classical  Greek  history  to  death  of  Al- 
exander the  Great  in  323  B.C.  Rise  of 


civilization  in  Ancient  Near  East, 
emergence  of  Greek  city  states,  Persian 
Wars,  Periclean  Athens,  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  rise  of  Macedon,  Alexan- 
der's empire.  Assorted  paperbacks,  in- 
cluding some  classical  authors.  2  hour- 
exams,  final;  optional  paper. 

301  Roman  History  to  Constantine  (C) 

(2nd  sem.) 
Ware  623  Herter 

Lecture.  Roman  history  from  earliest 
times  to  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great  in  337  A.D.  Evolution  of  Rome 
from  monarchy  to  republic  to  empire, 
Roman  imperial  civilization,  "decline 
and  fall"  of  Roman  Empire.  Assorted 
paperbacks,  including  some  classical 
authors.  2  hour-exams,  final,  optional 
paper. 

302  Early  Middle  Ages  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Ware  623  Herter 

Lecture.  European  history  from  3rd  to 
1 1th  century.  Disintegration  of  Roman 
Empire,  Germanic  invasions,  rise  of 
Christianity,  age  of  Charlemagne, 
feudalism,  and  manorialism.  Variety 
of  paperbacks.  2  hour-exams,  final, 
optional  paper. 

303  Later  Middle  Ages  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Ware  623  Herter 

Lecture.  European  history  ca.  1050  to 
ca.  1350  A.D.  Revival  of  learning, 
scholasticism,  medieval  capitalism, 
church-state  conflicts,  evolution  of  na- 
tional states,  "decline  and  fall"  of  the 
medieval  world.  Variety  of  paper- 
backs. 2  hour-exams,  final,  optional 
paper. 

304  (Honors)  Late  Middle  Ages/Early 
Renaissance,  1300-1494  (C) 

(1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 
Ilardi  602  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Late  medieval 
thought  and  institutions;  new  ideas 
within  the  Church,  Empire,  national 
monarchies,  Italian  states;  humanism 
and  revolutionary  changes  in  educa- 
tion, historiography,  scholarship,  and 
the  arts;  new  assessment  of  Greek/ 
Roman  civilizations  and  of  human  dig- 
nity; balance  of  power  and  develop- 
ment of  modern  diplomacy.  Emphasis 


91 
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on  history  of  ideas  and  their  role  in 
shaping  modern  civilization.  Discus- 
sion encouraged.  Text:  Europe  in 
Transition,  Ferguson;  other  readings. 
Midterm,  final,  one  of  which  oral  on 
request.  European  historical  survey  be- 
fore 1600  or  background  reading  desi- 
rable. 

305  Late  Renaissance  and  Protestant 
Reformation,  1494-1600  (C)  (2nd sent.) 

Ilardi  602  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Invasions  of  Italy 
and  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Europe; 
new  political  realism  in  the  age  of 
Machiavelli  and  growth  of  the  modern 
state;  Italian  and  European  humanism, 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Reformations; 
impact  of  the  Renaissance  and  Refor- 
mation on  society  and  culture.  Empha- 
sis on  conflicting  ideologies  and  their 
role  in  shaping  modern  civilization. 
Discussion  encouraged.  Text:  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  Movements, 
Spitz;  other  readings.  Midterm,  final, 
one  of  which  oral  on  request.  Euro- 
pean historical  survey  before  1600  or 
background  desirable. 

306  Europe  in  the  17th  Century 

(occasionally) 
Greenbaum  636  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  European  history 
and  culture  in  the  Age  of  the  Baroque, 
from  the  wars  of  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation to  the  Glorious  Revolution. 
Focus  on  Rome,  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  Patterns  of 
thought  and  authority;  continental  ab- 
solutism, 30-years  war,  English  civil 
wars,  religion,  society,  philosophy,  po- 
litical theory,  aesthetic  culture,  rise  of 
modern  science.  Works  of  contempo- 
raries, solid  monographs.  Midterm,  fi- 
nal. 

307  (Honors)  Europe  in  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment  (C)  (1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 
Greenbaum  636  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Intellectual  and 
social  forces  of  18th  century  culmina- 
ting in  the  American  and  French  Re- 
volutions. Atlantic  Civilization:  sci- 
ence, political  thought,  religion,  litera- 
ture, and  arts.  Characteristic  institu- 
tions, thinkers,  ideas  of  Age  of  Rea- 
son: Philosophes,  physiocrats,  ency- 
clopedists, enlightened  despots,  educa- 
tion, penal  reform,  humanitarianism, 


cosmopolitanism,  pre-Romanticism. 
Works  of  18th-century  figures;  classi- 
cal monographs.  Midterm,  final. 

308  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  (C) 
(occasionally) 

Greenbaum  636  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  momentous 
watershed  of  European  history;  its 
continuing  impact  among  emerging  na- 
tions. Topics:  Enlightenment  origins 
of  Revolution,  monarchy  in  decay, 
birth  of  political  parties  and  first  re- 
public of  Europe,  Thermidorean  reac- 
tion, Directory,  Napoleon,  civilization 
of  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Eu- 
rope. Revolutionary  heritage:  ideas, 
institutions,  practices  that  continue  to 
influence  world.  Original  texts,  docu- 
ments of  period.  Comparative  revolu- 
tion, "classics"  of  French  and  Ameri- 
can writers.  Conflicting  interpretations 
of  key  issues.  Discussion,  short  papers 
to  express  individual  experience  and  in- 
terpretation. 

309  Europe  in  the  19th  Century  (C) 

(occasionally) 
Rearick  725  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Thought  and  soci- 
ety in  traditional  and  "modernizing" 
Europe.  Main  theme  varies  from  year 
to  year:  reform  and  revolution,  more 
recently,  work  and  leisure.  Sources  of 
modern  attitudes  toward  work  and  lei- 
sure; changes  leading  to  modern  forms 
of  work  (factory,  bureaucracy)  and 
play  (e.g.,  modern  sports,  spectator 
and  commercial  entertainment);  and 
alternatives  to  past  and  present  reali- 
ties. Writings  of  E.P.  Thompson,  Eu- 
gen  Weber,  J.H.  Plumb,  J.  Huizinga; 
selections  from  such  19th-century 
thinkers  as  Fourier,  Marx,  William 
Morris.  3  brief  papers  or  essay  exams. 

310  European  Political  Diplomacy 
1870-1914  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Swartz  715  Herter 

Seminar.  The  internal  politics  and  for- 
eign policies  of  the  major  European 
powers  in  an  era  of  nationalism  and  ra- 
pid modernization.  Emphasis  on  inter- 
preting the  interrelationship  between 
domestic  problems  and  international 
alignments.  Topics  include  conserva- 
tism, liberalism,  socialism,  anti-semi- 
tism,  and  imperialism.  Selected  paper- 
backs. Term  paper. 


311  (Honors)  European  Political 
Diplomacy,  1914-1945  (C) 
(1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 

van  Steenberg  709  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Domestic  and  in- 
ternational developments  in  the  histor- 
ies of  the  major  European  states.  The 
interrelationship  between  domestic  af- 
fairs and  international  politics;  the 
adjustments  necessary  from  the  war, 
the  peace  treaties,  and  vain  efforts  to 
return  to  normalcy  of  the  pre-war  sort. 
Final  third:  developments  leading  up 
to  World  War  II.  Text,  readings.  2 
tests,  final,  possible  research  paper  for 
extra  credit. 

312  European  Political  Diplomacy  Since 
1945  (C)  (occasionally) 

van  Steenberg  709  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  upper-level 
survey.  European  developments  from 
1939  until  the  1960s  after  aspects  of  the 
Second  World  War.  The  interrelation- 
ship of  domestic  politics  and  interna- 
tional affairs.  2  tests,  final. 

313  European  Intellectual  History  of  the 
19th  Century  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Johnston  703  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Romanticism  and 
positivism  as  twin  heirs  of  the  Enlight- 
enment in  about  20  French,  German, 
and  English  thinkers  from  Kant  and 
Hegel  to  Nietzsche  and  Freud.  Secular- 
ization and  tension  between  individual- 
ism and  collectivism  stressed.  Applica- 
tions to  current  problems.  Anthologies 
by  Gardiner,  Adams.  Research  paper, 
written  exercises,  oral  exam.  Nonhisto- 
ry  majors  welcome. 

314  Intellectual  History  of  20th-century 
Europe  (C)  (1st  sem.) 

Johnston  703  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Existentialism,  so- 
cialism, psychoanalysis,  and  their  ap- 
plications to  cultural  criticism  in  a  wide 
variety  of  thinkers.  About  two  dozen 
excerpts  illuminate  the  nature  of  hu- 
manism, responses  to  concentration 
camps,  and  the  state  of  culture  in  the 
1970s.  Discussion  encouraged;  student 
interests  considered.  Anthologies  by 
Kaufmann,  Josephson,  Sears.  Re- 
search paper  on  topic  of  student's 
choice;  written  exercises.  Nonhistory 
majors  should  enjoy. 
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15  History  of  Russia  I  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Jones  625  Herter 

Lecture,  occasional  discussion.  Survey 
of  Russian  history  from  the  9th  to  19th 
centuries.  Major  themes:  the  develop- 
ment of  absolute,  centralized  monar- 
chy; Russia's  cultural  and  political  in- 
teraction with  its  neighbors,  including 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  Tartars,  Po- 
land, and  Western  Europe.  Text:  A 
History  of  Russia,  Riasanovsky;  sever- 
al paperbacks.  1  or  2  hour-exams,  fi- 
nal. 

16  History  of  Russia  II  (C)  (occasionally) 
Jones  625  Herter 

Lecture,  occasional  discussion.  Survey 
of  Russian  history  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Covers  the  last  century  of 
the  tsarist  monarchy,  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution of  1917,  and  the  Communist 
regime  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Themes: 
the  problems  and  benefits  of  centrali- 
zation and  authoritarianism,  the  diffi- 
culties of  industrialization,  the  peasant 
question,  and  the  challenge  of  the 
West.  Text:  A  History  of  Russia,  Rias- 
anovsky; several  paperbacks.  1  or  2 
hour-exams,  final. 

17  Russian  Revolution  (C)  (1st  sem.) 

McNeal  624  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  coming  of  the 
revolution  in  the  early  20th  century, 
the  1917  year  of  upheaval,  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Soviet  system  during 
the  period  of  civil  war  and  foreign  in- 
tervention. Text:  general  history  of  the 
Russian  revolution;  several  shorter 
readings.  3  hour-exams.  Some  dupli- 
cated readings  supplied  at  cost. 

118  Soviet  Russia  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
McNeal  624  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Focus  on  major  is- 
sues, each  in  light  of  translated  Soviet 
source  materials:  the  competition  for 
power  in  the  twenties,  collectivization 
and  industrialization,  the  purge,  the  se- 
cond world  war,  destalinization,  the 
Sino-Soviet  conflict.  Readings:  mainly 
specially  prepared  Soviet  source 
materials  in  English  translation.  3 
essays  based  on  source  materials. 
Duplicated  readings  distributed  at 
cost. 

S20  History  of  Modern  Germany, 
1849-1960  (C)  (occasionally) 
Gordon  634  Herter 

Lecture,    readings,    some   discussion. 


Survey  of  development  of  Germany 
from  1949-1960;  emphasis  on  political 
and  diplomatic  history;  some  attention 
to  social  and  economic  developments. 
Quizzes,  test,  exam,  term  paper  (may 
be  waived  if  student's  paper  load  is 
heavy). 

321  Modern  Scandinavia  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
van  Steenberg  709  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  History  of  Sweden 
and  Finland  from  1809  to  the  present. 
Development  of  these  countries  from 
poverty  to  affluence  and  concentration 
on  social  welfare  policies.  Emphasizes 
the  relations  of  these  states  with  major 
European  powers  at  crisis  points  in  in- 
ternational relations;  supplements 
courses  in  Russian,  German,  and  dip- 
lomatic history.  Varied  extensive  re- 
serve readings. 

322  France  Since  1789  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Rearick  725  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  France's  revolu- 
tions— their  social  bases,  ideologies, 
failings,  and  achievements;  reaction  to 
revolution:  the  forces  for  order  and 
stability,  Bonapartism,  the  long-lived 
Third  Republic;  France's  tradition  of 
leadership  in  the  arts  (emphasis  on  im- 
pressionism, art  nouveau,  cubism); 
modernizing  France  since  World  War 
II:  changes  in  French  institutions  and 
way  of  life,  the  student/worker  revolt 
of  1968,  present  problems  and  pros- 
pects. Text:  Village  in  the  Vaucluse, 
Wylie;  paperbacks  on  19th-  and  20th- 
century  France;  a  book  on  the  1968  re- 
volt, some  reserve  readings.  Option  of 
2  brief  papers  or  essay  exams. 

324  History  of  Spain  II  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 

The  development  of  Spain  from  its  in- 
ception as  a  unified  state  to  the  pres- 
ent. Attention  to  Spain's  role  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  Europe  under  the  Haps- 
burgs  and  the  Bourbons;  to  the  identity 
crisis  of  the  19th  century;  and  to  the 
deep  division  that  led  to  the  Civil  War. 
Spain's  history,  both  epic  and  tragic, 
as  a  microcosm  of  the  experience  of 
Western  civilization.  Novels,  historical 
monographs,  newspaper  accounts. 
Term  paper,  2  exams. 

325  Military  History  of  Modern  Europe, 
1740-1914  (C)  (occasionally) 
Gordon  634  Herter 

Lecture,  readings,  some  discussion.  In- 
troductory treatment  of  earlier  military 


history;  the  history  of  military  organi- 
zations, military  conflict  and  their  sig- 
nificance in  modern  Europe.  Military 
developments  in  peacetime  and  war. 
Quizzes,  test,  exam,  term  paper  (may 
be  waived  if  student's  paper  load  is 
heavy.) 

326  Military  History  of  Modern  Europe, 
1914-1960  (C)  (occasionally) 
Gordon  634  Herter 

Lecture,  readings,  some  discussion. 
Military  developments  in  peace  and 
war  in  Europe  during  the  period.  Insti- 
tutions, types  of  warfare,  changes  in 
the  problems  facing  nations  and  mili- 
tary leaders.  Quizzes,  tests,  exam,  term 
paper  (may  be  waived  if  student's  pa- 
per load  is  heavy). 

327  Modern  Italy  (1st  sem.) 
Sarti  629  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  history  of  Ita- 
ly since  national  unification.  How  lib- 
eralism, fascism,  communism,  and  Ca- 
tholicism have  shaped  the  contours  of 
Italian  society.  Modern  Italy  in  a  com- 
parative perspective  that  includes  Eu- 
ropean and  non-European  societies. 
Readings  vary;  generally  textbook, 
documents,  and  interpretative  essays. 
Essay  exams  (questions  handed  out  in 
advance),  participation  in  discussions 
expected.  Accessible  to  students  with 
little  or  no  background  in  history. 

328  Social  History  of  Europe  I  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Chrisman  719  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  different 
groups  in  traditional  European  society: 
nobility,  peasants,  middle  class,  arti- 
sans, the  poor.  An  overview  of  Euro- 
pean social  history  from  1500  to  the 
French  Revolution.  Topics:  social 
change,  agrarian  revolts,  religious 
fragmentation,  expansion  to  the  New 
World,  agricultural  and  industrial  rev- 
olution. Paperback  text;  source  mater- 
ials. 2  take-home  hour-exams,  final  pa- 
per. 

329  Social  History  of  Europe  since  1800 
(C)  (2nd  sem.) 

Sarti  629  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Topical  approach. 
How  major  historical  devleopments 
have  affected  everyday  life  and  behav- 
ior. Topics  vary;  generally  include 
demographic  trends,  urbanization,  in- 
dustrialization,   revolutionary    move- 
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merits,  and  the  nature  of  war  in  mod- 
ern society.  Attention  to  changes  in 
family,  community,  and  occupation 
patterns.  Readings  vary;  include  text- 
book, documents,  and  historical  nov- 
els. Essay  exams  (questions  handed  out 
in  advance);  participation  in  discus- 
sions expected.  Of  special  interest  to 
history  and  social  science  majors. 
Open  to  all. 

333  Medieval  England  (C)  (2nd  sent.) 
Ware  623  Herter 

Lecture.  English  history  from  Roman 
times  to  the  Tudor  period.  Roman  Bri- 
tain, Anglo-Saxon  invasions,  Norman 
Conquest,  development  of  medieval 
monarchy  and  rise  of  Parliament,  se- 
lected aspects  of  cultural  history.  Pa- 
perbacks (some  primary  materials, 
some  fiction).  2  hour-exams,  final,  op- 
tional paper. 

334  (Honors)  Tudor  England  (C) 
(1st  sent.)  3-4  cr 

Shipley  603  Herter 

Lecture,  some  discussion.  Survey  of 
English  history  from  the  late  middle 
ages  to  1603.  Emphasis  on  Tudor  gov- 
ernment, and  on  the  English  Reforma- 
tion and  Puritanism,  in  their  European 
context.  Text:  Tudor  England,  Bin- 
doff;  collateral  reading.  Midterm,  fi- 
nal. 

335  Stuart  England  (C)  (occasionally) 
Shipley  603  Herter 

Lecture,  some  discussion.  Survey  of 
British  history  from  1603  to  1688.  The 
background,  causes,  and  progress  of 
the  English  revolutions  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury; the  Cromwellian  era  and  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Restoration.  Text:  Stuart 
England,  Kenyon;  collateral  reading. 
Midterm,  final. 

336  Britain  in  the  18th  Century  (C) 
(occasionally) 

F.B.  Wickwire  735  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Contrasts  the 
reasonableness  and  stability  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  to  the  revolutions 
of  second  half.  Unions  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Industrial,  agricultural,  Amer- 
ican, and  French  Revolutions  and  their 
impact  on  society.  Growth  of  British 
Empire.  Impact  of  dominant  personal- 
ities as  Walpole,  Wilkes,  both  Pitts, 
and  George  III.  Text,  variety  of  paper- 
backs (also  on  reserve)  including  First 
Four  Georges,  Plumb;  Montcalm  and 
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Wolfe,  Parkman;  Captain  James  Cook, 
Villars.  2  hour-exams,  final,  short 
paper  on  the  industrial  revolution, 
quizzes  on  some  paperbacks. 

337  Victorian  England  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Shipley  603  Herter 

Lecture,  some  discussion.  British  his- 
tory from  1815  to  1901.  All  major  as- 
pects of  Victorian  life  and  society;  ef- 
fort to  relate  subjects  to  their  cultural 
and  literary  context.  Text,  collateral 
reading  in  novels  and  biography.  Mid- 
term, final. 

338  Modern  Britain  (C)  (occasionally) 
Berkman  605  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Evolution  of  poli- 
tical and  social  democracy  and  the 
transformation  of  national  identity  in 
20th-century  England.  The  experience 
of  different  classes,  women,  ethnic  and 
racial  minorities.  Cultural  values  and 
social  tensions.  The  relation  between 
the  individual  and  social  institutions. 
Various  paperbacks,  e.g.,  The  Strange 
Death  of  Liberal  England,  Danger- 
field;  Family  and  Kinship  in  East  Lon- 
don, Wilmot  and  Young;  Three  Gui- 
neas, Virginia  Woolf.  Choice  of  op- 
tions: course  journal,  midterm  and 
final,  term  paper  and  final.  All  exams 
take-home,  essay  style.  Prerequisite: 
sophomore  standing  or  higher;  open, 
inquisitive  mind. 

339  British  Empire  &  Commonwealth 
Since  1783  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 

M.  Wickwire  635  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Broad  survey  of 
the  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
why  and  how  those  parts  were  ac- 
quired, what  political  or  social  philoso- 
phy motivated  the  types  of  government 
they  were  given,  and  why  and  how  they 
obtained  their  freedom.  Basic  text, 
variety  of  paperbacks  and  reserve 
readings.  2  hour-exams,  final,  papers 
on  supplementary  readings. 

340  Civilization  of  Islam  (C)  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  Islamic  civilization  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  from  its  rise 
in  the  7th  century  to  about  1500.  Those 
who  have  not  had  HIST  130  (or 
equivalent)  should  audit  it.  Readings: 
The  Venture  of  Islam,  vols.  I  and  II, 
Hodgson;  Rand  McNally  Atlas  of  the 
Middle  East;  reserve  readings.  Term 
paper. 


342  Civilization  of  Islam  II  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
The  entry  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  into 
Western  Asia  in  the  11th  century;  their 
relations  to  the  Arabs  and  Persians; 
the  prolongation  of  the  caliphate;  the 
separation  of  Asia  Minor  from  Chris- 
tendom and  the  roots  of  the  later  Otto- 
man invasion  of  Europe  (Crusades); 
the  Mongols;  the  Ottoman  Turks;  and 
the  empires  of  the  Late  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Early  Modern  Period.  Texts: 
The  Turks,  Davison;  A  Short  History 
of  the  Middle  East,  Kirk;  The  Rise  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  Creasy;  additional 
reserve  readings.  2  10-page  papers,  sev- 
eral short  written  assignments  testing 
comprehension  of  reading  and  lec- 
tures. A  course  in  ancient  or  medieval 
history  helpful. 

343  Modern  Middle  East  (C)  (1st  sem.) 

The  19th-century  opening  of  the  stag- 
nating Islamic  world  to  European  in- 
fluences in  administration,  economy, 
politics,  ideology.  Arab,  Turkish  and 
Iranian  nationalism;  Zionism;  specula- 
tive capitalism  and  state  socialism. 
Readings:  The  Emergence  of  Modern 
Turkey,  Lewis;  The  Ottoman  Empire 
and  Its  Successors,  and  Nassar's 
Egypt,  Mansfield;  The  Road  to 
War  .  .  .  The  Arab-Israeli  Conflict, 
Laqueur.  2  hour-exams  (or  optional 
term  paper);  final.  Either  Islamic  civili- 
zation or  European  History  from  the 
French  Revolution  desirable. 

344  (Honors)  History  of  Canada  (C) 
(1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 

M.  Wickwire  635  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  fur  trade,  the 
struggle  between  Britain  and  France, 
immigration,  the  political  struggle  by 
reformers,  growth  of  independence 
from  Great  Britain,  federation,  west- 
ward expansion,  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  Riel's  rebellions,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  growth 
of  French  separatism.  Paperback  text,  I 
several  other  paperbacks,  reserve  read-i 
ings.  2  hour-exams,  final,  1  or  2  shorti 
papers. 

345  China  in  the  19th  Century  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Drake  621  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  "Traditional" 
China's  cultural  heritage  and  historical 
experience  during  the  last  thousand 
years;  how  the  Chinese  constructed 
and    maintained    the    world's    most 
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sophisticated  and  prosperous  society 
before  the  modern  era.  The  inner 
dynamics  of  the  Confucian  order.  The 
nature  of  change  in  China.  Several 
paperbacks.  2  midterms  (or  2  term 
papers);  final  exam. 

146  Modern  China:  The  20th  Century 

Drake  621  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Modern  China's 
complex  historical  dimensions;  events 
and  personalities  behind  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  revolutions  that 
altered  China  and  the  world.  Why  and 
how  China  abandoned  the  Confucian 
order  and  accepted  the  Maoist  vision. 
Modernization  in  the  post-Mao  era — 
the  Long  March  of  the  Chinese  toward 
a  new  order.  Selection  of  paperbacks 
assigned.  2  midterms  (or  2  term 
papers);  final  exam. 

147  Traditional  Japan  (C)  (2nd  sent.) 
Mi  near  727  Herter 

Small  seminar,  discussion.  Emphasizes 
immersion  in  traditional  Japanese  cul- 
ture and  its  monuments  of  literature  in 
translation:  The  Tale  ofGenji,  the  Ojo 
yoshu,  the  Tale  of  Yoshitsune,  Edo  lit- 
erature. Papers  stress  comparisons 
with  Western  literature:  the  Divine 
Comedy,  the  Song  of  Roland,  etc.  Pre- 
mium on  thoughtful  response  to  the 
materials.  Wide  variety  of  readings. 
Regular  quizzes,  4  papers,  no  final. 

!48  Modern  Japan  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Mi  near  727  Herter 

Small  seminar,  discussion.  Examina- 
tion of  conflicting  interpretations  of 
the  same  events  to  gain  perspective  on 
a  given  historian's  writing.  Treatment 
of  four  issues:  the  Pacific  War,  the 
American  Occupation,  the  Meiji  Res- 
toration, the  cultural  impact  of  the 
West.  Premium  on  thinking,  arguing, 
writing.  Wide  variety  of  readings.  3  pa- 
pers, no  final.  Consent  of  instructor 
required. 

(50  Byzantine  Empire  to  1056  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 
Lewis  604  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Byzantine  civiliza- 
tion from  Constantine  to  the  end  of 
Macedonian  dynasty.  Emphasis  on  re- 
ligious, social,  economic,  and  cultural 
elements.  Regular  readings  from  re- 
quired texts.  2  hour-tests,  final.  Upper- 
class  standing  or  consent  of  instructor 
required. 


351  Byzantine  Empire,  1056-1453  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 
Lewis  604  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Byzantine  civiliza- 
tion from  1056  to  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople to  Ottoman  Turks.  Emphasis 
on  imperialism  from  Latin  West  and 
structure  of  Byzantine  society  under 
pressure.  Regular  readings  from  re- 
quired texts.  2  hour-tests,  final.  Upper- 
class  standing  or  consent  of  instructor 
required. 

353  Modern  Argentina  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Potash  741  Herter 

Lecture,  readings,  discussion.  The  Ar- 
gentine experience  from  the  18th  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  Attention  in  the 
19th  century  to  the  era  of  gauchos  and 
caudillos,  to  the  achievement  of  a  uni- 
fied national  state,  and  to  immigration 
and  modernization;  in  the  20th  century 
to  the  emergence  of  mass-based  politi- 
cal movements,  the  Peronist  experi- 
ence, and  the  role  of  the  military. 
Reading  includes  Argentina:  A  City 
and  A  Nation,  Scoble;  others.  Mid- 
term, 10-page  paper,  final. 

354  Modern  Mexico  (2nd  sem.) 
Potash  741  Herter 

Lecture,  readings,  discussion.  The 
Mexican  experience  from  late  colonial 
times  to  the  present.  Topics  include  the 
age  of  Santa  Anna;  the  rise  of 
liberalism;  the  Diaz  dictatorship,  the 
Mexican  Revolution  from  Madero  and 
Zapata  to  Lazaro  Cardenas;  problems 
of  contemporary  Mexico.  Readings: 
The  Course  of  Mexican  History, 
Meyer  and  Sherman.  Midterm,  two 
short  papers,  final. 

355  The  Caribbean  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Loy  611  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  historical  intro- 
duction to  the  Caribbean  as  a  focus  of 
conflict  and  adjustment  from  the  15th 
century  to  the  present.  The  political, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Puerto  Rico  from  the  view- 
point of  the  island  peoples;  analysis  of 
their  history  as  a  subregion  of  Latin 
America  and  as  the  object  of  European 
and  North  American  colonialism.  Sev- 
eral paperbacks.  2  hour-exams,  final, 
short  term  paper.  Previous  back- 
ground in  U.S.,  European,  or  Latin 
American  history  extremely  helpful. 


356  Gran  Colombia  (C)  (occasionally) 
Loy  611  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  comparative  ap- 
proach to  the  history  of  Venezuela  and 
Columbia.  Similarities  and  contrasts  in 
development  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  Lecture  themes:  conquest, 
colonization,  winning  independence, 
the  collapse  of  Gran  Colombia,  19th- 
century  parties  and  caudillos.  Approxi- 
mately half  the  course  concentrates  on 
such  20th-century  topics  as  the  loss  of 
Panama,  economic  and  social  change, 
militarism  versus  civilian  government, 
the  violencia,  the  church,  and  agrarian 
reform.  Paperbacks,  novels;  mimeo- 
graphed source  materials  distributed  to 
class.  Midterm,  final,  short  research 
paper.  HIST  120  or  121  helpful. 

358  Portuguese  Empire  (C)  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  religious  and 
commercial  roots  of  the  Portuguese 
empire;  its  spread  to  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America;  the  foundation  of 
Brazil;  language,  culture,  and  race 
relations  in  Portugal's  colonies;  the 
contemporary  dissolution  of 
Portugal's  African  possessions  and  the 
related  social  revolution  of  Portugal 
itself.  Text:  Four  Centuries  of  Por- 
tuguese Expansion,  Boxer;  other 
works.  No  exams.  3  10-15-page  papers. 

359  (Honors)  Brazil  1825-1978  (C) 
(1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 

Lecture,  discussion,  debates,  slides, 
music,  food.  Brazil:  first  an  empire, 
the  most  successful  American  experi- 
ment with  monarchy,  then  a  federal 
republic,  now  a  military  dictatorship. 
A  variety  of  cultural  experiences: 
Amerindian,  African,  Portuguese, 
each  with  unique  religions,  music,  art, 
food  and  literature.  Readings:  several 
paperbacks  including  novels;  social 
science  monographs.  Midter,  final, 
term  paper.  Prerequisite:  either  know- 
ledge of  Portuguese  or  background  in 
Latin  American  Studies. 

360  American  Colonial  History  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Bell  618  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  analysis  of  the 
formative  influences  on,  and  the  emer- 
gence of,  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America.  Emphasis  on  the  institutional 
and  social  elements  of  the  colonial 
world  before  the  Revolution.  6  paper- 
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backs.  Hour-exam,  term  paper,  final. 
Some  knowledge  of  American  history 
required. 

Bernhard  608  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Social,  economic, 
intellectual  forces  in  evolution  of  Col- 
onial America  from  17th-century 
English  beginnings  to  eve  of  Revolu- 
tion in  1763.  Major  themes:  European 
expansion  into  New  World,  Indian 
relationships,  Puritanism,  societal 
development  in  New  England,  mid  and 
Southern  colonies,  Great  Awakening, 
immigration  and  slavery,  Anglo- 
French  conflict.  Readings:  various  in- 
terpretive studies;  primary  source 
materials.  2  hour-exams  (optional 
paper  for  2nd  exam);  final.  Survey 
course  in  American  history  helpful. 

361  The  American  Revolutionary  Era  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Bell  618  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Analysis  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  colonial  scene  and 
the  elements  that  led  to  armed  rebel- 
lion and  independence;  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  war;  the  reorien- 
tation of  institutions;  the  Constitution 
as  the  great  compromise.  6  paper- 
backs: interpretive  readings,  novels, 
monographs.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
General  knowledge  of  American  histo- 
ry required. 

Bernhard  608  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Colonial  Ameri- 
can preconditions,  origins  of  the 
Revolution,  controversies  leading  to 
independence,  the  role  of  individuals, 
war  period,  structuring  new  govern- 
ments and  society  problems  of  the  na- 
tion to  1789.  Social,  political,  intellec- 
tual issues  and  new  interpretations 
stressed.  Readings:  various  interpretive 
studies,  periodical  articles,  primary 
sources.  2  hour-exams  (optional  paper 
for  2nd  exam);  final.  American  history 
survey  course  highly  desirable  as 
background. 

362  U.S.  Early  National  Period 
1787-1828  (C) 

Bernhard  608  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Evolution  of  a 
republican  nation  and  society  in  its  for- 
mative stages.  Significant  social, 
political,  economic,  intellectual  forces. 
Selected  topics:  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution; leadership  roles  of  Washing- 


ton, Hamilton,  Jefferson,  J.  Adams, 
Madison;  Federalist  and  Republican 
conflict;  War  of  1812;  emergence  of 
demorcratic  society.  Readings:  selected 
biographical  and  interpretive  studies.  2 
hour-exams,  final,  optional  paper. 
Survey  course  in  American  history 
helpful. 

363  Jacksonian  America  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Richards  631  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  From  about  the 
War  of  1812  to  the  Civil  War.  Empha- 
sis, due  to  bias  of  instructor,  is  mainly 
on  "social  history."  Attention  to  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  power,  the 
rise  of  industrialism,  westward  expan- 
sion, Jacksonian  Democracy  and  the 
two-party  system,  the  growth  of  sec- 
tional rivalry,  the  demand  for  radical 
reforms,  the  heroes  of  the  period.  6  pa- 
perbacks. 2  exams,  final.  Short  paper 
may  be  substituted  for  one  exam. 

364  The  Era  of  the  American  Civil  War  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Oates  606  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  music,  slides.  The 
Civil  War  era  as  the  central  epoch  in 
American  history;  the  crucial  issues: 
the  destiny  of  the  slave-based  South, 
the  place  of  Black  people  in  American 
society,  the  very  survival  of  the  nation 
and  its  experiment  in  popular  govern- 
ment. The  development  of  sectional 
hostilities;  why  and  how  the  war  came. 
The  course  and  conduct  of  the  war;  at- 
tention to  Lincoln  and  emancipation. 
Emphasis  on  the  people — men  and  wo- 
men, Blacks  and  Whites— then  living. 
Biographies,  narratives,  and  historical 
fiction.  2  essay-exams,  optional  inde- 
pendent work. 
Richards  631  Herter 
Lecture,  discussion.  Fundamental  is- 
sues of  the  period:  the  position  of 
Black  people  in  American  society;  the 
very  survival  of  the  United  States  as  a 
nation;  the  destiny  of  the  plantation 
South  and  the  industrial  North.  Sever- 
al paperbacks,  including  novels.  Mid- 
term, final,  optional  paper. 

365  The  Era  of  Reconstruction  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Oates  606  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  sequel  to  the 
Civil  War  era.  The  human  and  political 
problems  of  national  reunification; 
emphasis    on   the   confrontation   be- 


tween the  president  and  Congress,  the 
rise  of  congressional  or  "radical"  re- 
construction, and  the  course  of  recon- 
struction in  the  South  itself.  Reassess- 
ment of  the  roles  of  the  much-ma- 
ligned Negroes,  Carpetbaggers,  and 
Scalawags  who  ruled  the  postwar 
South;  the  triumphs,  failures,  and  leg- 
acy of  a  badly  misunderstood  era.  Bio- 
graphies, eye-witness  accounts,  au- 
thentic fiction.  2  essay-exams,  optional 
independent  work.  HIST  364  helpful. 

366  Gilded  Age  America,  1876-1896  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

McFarland  728  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  United  States  his- 
tory from  the  mid- 1870s  to  the  election 
of  1896.  The  era's  presidents,  politi- 
cians, and  great  entrepreneurs,  not  as 
individuals  but  in  the  context  of  social 
change:  the  transition  from  an  agricul- 
tural and  local  society  to  a  national, 
corporate,  and  industrial  one;  the  im- 
pact of  this  revolutionary  change  on 
the  lives  and  values  of  ordinary  people. 
Variety  of  paperbacks.  A  mixture  of 
exams,  at  least  1  required  essay. 

367  (Honors)  The  Progressive  Era  (C) 
(1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 

Tager  627  Herter 

Lecture.  The  effects  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  on  the  perceptions  and  the 
actions  of  the  American  people  from 
about  1890  to  1920.  Emphasis  on  intel- 
lectual change,  political  results,  and 
foreign  affairs.  Several  paperbacks,  ar- 
tides  on  reserve.  Paper,  midterm,  fi-  I 
nal.  For  upperclass  only,  with  good 
background  in  U.S.  history. 
Thompson  733  Herter 
Lecture,  discussion.  The  major  prob- 
lems created  by  industrialization,  and  i 
how  various  groups  sought  to  deal  with 
these  problems  in  the  first  20  years  of 
the  20th  century.  Several  paperbacks. 
Midterm,  final. 

368  The  U.S.  Between  World  Wars  (C) 
(occasionally) 

Griffith  730  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  upper  division  i 
course.   The  U.S.   from  the  end  of  t 
World  War  I   to  the  beginnings  of  i 
World  War  II:  the  Red  Scare  and  polit- 
ical repression;  the  triumph  of  corpor- 
ate  capitalism    in   the   twenties;    the 
emergence  of  modern  American  socie- 
ty and  the  multiple  crises  of  race,  re- 
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gion,  religion,  sex,  and  class;  the  Great 
Depression  and  the  New  Deal;  the  rise 
of  the  CIO;  the  approach  of  World 
War  II.  Reading  extensive,  including 
Perils  of  Prosperity,  Leuchtenberg; 
Captains  of  Consciousness,  Ewen;  The 
Steel  Strike  of  1919;  Brody;  Hard 
Times,  Terkel;  4  or  5  other  paper- 
backs. Midterm,  final,  oral  history 
project  on  the  thirties,  and  for  those 
desiring  a  superior  (A,AB)  grade,  a 
term  paper. 

Wyman  742  Herter 

Lecture.  The  1920s:  legacies  of  WW  I, 
business  government,  residual  pro- 
gressivism  and  emergence  of  liberal- 
ism, the  economy,  urban-rural  cultural 
conflict,  blacks  in  the  20s.  The  1930s: 
emphasizes  Depression  and  New  Deal. 
Some  attention  to  demagogues,  mass 
unionism,  isolationism.  About  8  books 
(about  2400  pages).  Midterm,  final, 
short  written  reports  on  3  or  4  of  the 
books.  Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior 
status. 

59  The  U.S.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Griffith  730  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  upper  division 
course,  focusing  on  the  Cold  War, 
from  Hiroshima  through  Vietnam,  on 
the  New  Politics  of  the  post-New  Deal 
era,  and  on  the  multiple  crises  of 
American  society  and  culture  in  the 
postwar  era.  Extensive  reading,  includ- 
ing Cold  War  America,  Wittner,  and  6 
to  8  paperbacks.  Midterm,  final,  and, 
for  those  desiring  a  superior  (A,  AB) 
grade,  a  term  paper.  Some  knowledge 
of  postwar  history,  politics,  or  culture 
desirable. 

Wyman  742  Herter 
Lecture.  World  War  II,  emphasizing 
life  in  the  U.S.  Truman  era  (politics, 
early  Cold  War).  Communism  and 
McCarthy.  Social  currents  (1945-60). 
Eisenhower  years  (politics,  the  contin- 
uing Cold  War).  The  Black  revolt. 
Vietnam.  About  8  books  (about  2200 
pages).  Midterm,  final,  short  written 
reports  on  3  of  the  books.  Prerequisite: 
junior  or  senior  status. 

170  Contemporary  American  History  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 
Albertson  705  Herter 

Lecture.  American  history,  1960-1980, 
using  Marxian  and  Environmental 
viewpoints  on  McCarthyism,  Pentagon 


Capitalism,  the  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment, Vietnam,  the  Counterculture, 
Black  Panthers,  Women's  Movement, 
Gay  Liberation,  Chicanos,  and  Water- 
gate. Readings:  Karl  Marx,  Botto- 
more;  Fire  in  the  Lake,  FitzGerald; 
The  Poverty  of  Power,  Commoner; 
Manchild  in  the  Promised  Land, 
Brown;  others.  Requirements:  7  letters 
of  at  least  1,000  words  each. 

372  American  Thought  and  Culture  I  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Cantor  607  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Surveys  the  devel- 
opment of  American  social/intellectu- 
al history  from  the  years  of  settlement 
to  the  Civil  War.  Topics  in  Puritan 
thought,  colonial  art  and  architecture, 
colonial  and  antebellum  literature,  re- 
ligious movements,  reform  move- 
ments, feminism,  social  culture  and 
social  trends  in  selected  decades.  Se- 
lected paperbacks  (no  text),  reserve 
readings.  Midterm,  final.  Prior  basic 
American  history  to  Civil  War  survey 
helpful. 

373  American  Thought  and  Culture  II  (C) 
(occasionally) 

Boyer  616  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  In  the  past  centu- 
ry, industrial  capitalism  and  technolog- 
ical invention  have  transformed  the 
fundamental  structure  of  American  so- 
ciety. The  intellectual  and  cultural  im- 
pact of  this  transformation,  through 
the  works  of  novelists,  social  thinkers, 
and  peddlers  of  panaceas,  and  through 
popular-culture  media  from  dime  nov- 
els to  motion  pictures.  Readings  from 
figures  as  diverse  as  William  Graham 
Sumner,  John  Dewey,  Edward  Bella- 
my, Dashiell  Hammett,  and  Norman 
Vincent  Peale.  Midterm,  final,  term 
paper.  Prerequisite:  HIST  151  or  equi- 
valent. Possible  lab  fee  to  cover  films. 

374  U.S.  Constitutional  History  I  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Cantor  60 7  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  Ameri- 
can legal  and  constitutional  history 
from  its  Anglo-Saxon  origins  through 
Lincoln's  use  of  presidential  power 
during  the  Civil  War.  Topics  include 
transmission  of  English  legal  culture, 
English  common  law,  early  colonial  le- 
gal practices,  the  Constitution,  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  adaptation  of 
the  law  to  a  market  economy,  the  Mar- 


shall and  Tany  courts,  presidential 
power  under  Lincoln.  Text,  reserve 
readings.  Midterm,  final.  Some  back- 
ground in  American  history  to  the  Ci- 
vil War  useful. 

375  U.S.  Constitutional  History  II  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Cantor  607  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Surveys  the  histo- 
ry of  American  constitutional  law  from 
the  Reconstruction  to  the  present.  Not 
a  casebook  course.  Traces  major  legal- 
constitutional  developments,  especially 
the  14th  Amendment,  its  evolving 
character  and  its  application.  In  the 
20th  century,  civil  liberties  issues  and 
cases;  litigation  involving  nation-state 
relations,  the  commerce  clause,  appor- 
tionment, criminal  justice  cases,  etc. 
Assignments  from  textbook  and  re- 
serve reading.  Midterm,  final.  Survey 
course  in  post-Civil  War  America  to 
the  present  helpful. 

376  (Honors)  Social  History  of  the  U.S.  to 
1860  (C)  (1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 

De  Pillis  723  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Sources  of 
"American"  behavior:  class  and  race; 
religion;  children,  women,  family; 
Jacksonian  social  change.  Little  eco- 
nomic analysis  in  lecture,  but  elicited 
in  discussion.  Essentially  a  survey 
course,  not  a  history  of  social  pro- 
blems or  a  history  of  oppression  in 
America,  though  problems  and  op- 
pressions touched  upon.  Readings: 
Private  Side,  Nash;  Red,  White  and 
Black,  Craven;  selected  paperbacks. 
Take-home  midterm  and  final;  paper 
may  be  substituted. 

377  Social  History  of  the  U.S.  Since  1860 
(C)  (2nd  sem.) 

De  Pillis  723  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Sources  of 
"American"  behavior:  class  and  race; 
religion,  children,  women,  family;  so- 
cial change  in  the  1890s  and  in  the 
1960s.  Little  economic  analysis  in  lec- 
tures, but  welcome  in  discussions.  Es- 
sentially a  survey,  not  a  history  of  so- 
cial problems  and  not  a  history  of  op- 
pression in  American  life,  but  prob- 
lems and  oppressions  not  ignored. 
Readings:  Private  Side  (Vol.  II),  Fraz- 
ier;  selected  paperbacks.  Take-home 
midterm  and  final  (paper  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  final). 
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378  The  South  in  American  History  (C) 
(1st  sent.) 

Thompson  733  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  general  survey 
of  Southern  history;  emphasis  on  the 
central  theme  of  Southern  life.  Several 
paperbacks.  Midterm,  final. 

379  The  American  West  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 

Oates  606  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Focus  on  the 
Trans-Mississippi  West,  from  the  In- 
dian civilizations  through  the  conquest 
of  the  Anglo-Americans.  Attention  to 
U.S.  Indian  policy,  the  bitter  Indian 
wars,  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
today.  The  various  stages  the  U.S. 
passed  through  in  the  march  westward, 
the  role  of  Blacks  and  women;  cow- 
boys, gunslingers  and  other  frontier 
"types,"  the  impact  of  the  West  on 
American  life;  the  rise  of  frontier 
mythology.  Biographies,  narratives, 
and  historical  fiction.  2  essay  exams, 
optional  independent  work. 

380  U.S.  Diplomatic  History  I  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Hart  609  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Events  in  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  history,  1776  to  1900, 
developing  habits,  patterns,  and  trends 
which  may  have  influenced  events.  5  or 
6  books,  including  text.  2  exams  and 
final. 

381  U.S.  Diplomatic  History  II  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Hart  609  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion  opportunities. 
Continuation  of  HIST  380.  Events  of 
American  diplomacy  from  1900  to  the 
present;  habits,  patterns,  trends,  and 
traditions  which  may  have  influenced 
events.  6  or  7  books,  including  text.  2 
exams,  final. 
Pelz  720  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  rise  of 
America  to  global  power,  using  both 
traditional  historical  methods  and  the 
insights  of  political  science.  Why  our 
threats  and  promises  are  often  ineffec- 
tive; what  interests  we  try  to  defend; 
why  our  plans  frequently  fail;  and  how 
our  political  leaders  make  decisions. 
Cast  includes  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II,  Wilson,  Hitler,  F.D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Kissinger,  plus  assorted 
spies,  militarists,  and  other  dubious 
characters.  Paperback  text,  collection 


of  biographical  sketches,  some  special 
readings.  2  take-home  hour-exams, 
final.  Anyone  wishing  to  may  sub- 
stitute 2  short  research  projects  for  1  of 
the  hour-exams.  Some  background  in 
20th-century  history  helpful. 

382  The  City  of  Modern  U.S.  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 
Tager  627  Herter 

Lecture.  The  origins  of  the  social, 
political  and  spatial  dimensions  of  the 
modern  urban  environment.  Emphasis 
on  the  common  factors  that  engen- 
dered the  modern  city;  rural-urban 
migration,  "community,"  housing 
crisis,  political  machines  and  re- 
formers, rise  of  the  black  ghetto,  ur- 
ban disorders,  the  skyscraper  and  city 
planning.  Several  paperbacks.  1  paper 
and  midterm  (or  2  midterms),  final. 
Good  factual  knowledge  of  U.S.  his- 
tory required. 

387  The  Jewish  Holocaust,  1933-1945  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Wyman  742  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Destruction  of  the 
European  Jews  by  Nazi  Germany.  In- 
cludes background  anti-Semitism,  the 
period  of  refugee  flight,  shift  to  sys- 
tematic extermination,  the  destruction 
process,  responses  of  the  outside 
world,  the  question  of  Jewish  resis- 
tance. Text:  Destruction  of  the  Euro- 
pean Jews,  Hilberg;  readings  in  3  or  4 
other  books.  Midterm  (30%),  final 
(40%),  participation  in  discussion 
(30%). 

388  Comparative  American  and  British 
Women's  History,  1750-1914  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Berkman  60S  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Comparative  ori- 
gins and  development  of  customs,  atti- 
tudes, policies,  laws  concerning  wom- 
en's place,  roles,  and  rights  in  both  the 
domestic  and  public  arenas.  Close 
attention  to  social  class,  ethnicity, 
race,  religion,  regionality.  Course 
methodology  is  interdisciplinary. 
Sophomore  standing  or  higher.  Read- 
ings: Century  of  Struggle,  Flexner;  The 
Cause,  Strachey;  assorted  fictional  and 
nonfictional  paperbacks,  e.g.,  Life  in 
the  Iron  Mills,  Davis.  Options:  course 
journal;  midterm  and  final;  term  paper 
and  final.  All  exams  take-home,  essay 
style. 


389  Comparative  British  and  American 
Women's  History,  1914  to  the  Present 

(C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Berkman  605  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Nature  and  ori- 
gins of  social  norms  defining  female 
behavior,  sources  of  division  and  soli- 
darity among  women,  women  in  and 
out  of  family  settings,  changing  power 
and  status  of  women,  impact  of  wars, 
technology,  and  migration  on  women's 
lives.  Close  attention  to  social  class, 
regionality,  ethnicity,  and  race.  An  in- 
terdisciplinary, spirited  inquiry.  Read- 
ings: The  American  Woman,  Chafe; 
Plays  By  and  About  Women,  Sullivan 
and  Hatch;  Stella  Browne,  Rowboth- 
am;  assorted  fictional  and  non- 
fictional  paperbacks.  Options:  course 
journal;  midterm  and  final;  term  paper1 
and  final.  All  exams  take-home,  essay 
style.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  stan- 
ding or  higher. 

397  Special  Topics:  Colloquium  on  Con- 
temporary American  History 
Albertson  705  Herter 

Discussion,  reading.  Primarily  for  the 
readers  of  HIST  370;  other  students 
admitted  by  consent  of  instructor. 
Reading  list  for  HIST  370,  other  read- 
ings. Grade  based  on  class  participa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  HIST  370  with 
grade  of  B  or  higher. 

400  American  Labor  History  (C) 
(occasionally) 
Laurie  710  Herter 

Lecture.  The  shift  from  competitive  to 
corporate  capitalism  and  the  impact  on 
wage  earners  and  salaried  employees 
from  the  1870s  to  the  present.  Trade 
unionism  and  working-class  politics. 
Emphasizes  the  character  of  workings 
class  culture,  family  styles,  sex  roles, 
and  race  relations.  5  or  6  paperbacks.  3 
exams;  paper  may  be  substituted  for 
one. 

402  U.S. -East  Asia  Relations  (2nd  sem.) 
Pelz  720  Herter 

Seminar.  The  troubled  history  of 
U.S. -East  Asia  relations  from  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific.  The  underlying 
reasons  for  America's  conflicts  with 
the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Viet- 
namese; the  impact  of  imperialism  or 
Asia  and  on  the  imperialists  them- 
selves; America's  attempts  to  en- 
courage stability  and  Asia's  reactions; 
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Kissinger's  Asian  policy.  Text:  series  of 
paperbacks  including  biographies  and 
memoirs.  Midterm,  oral  report,  major 
paper,  final  exam.  Background  in 
American  diplomatic  and/or  Asian 
history  helpful. 

103  Early  American  Legal  History 
(occasionally) 

Bell  618  Herter 

Small  lecture,  discussion.  The  adapta- 
tion by  the  English  colonists  in  North 
America  of  varieties  of  English  law;  a 
tracing  of  the  modification  process 
that  resulted  in  what  we  can  call  Amer- 
ican laws  by  1800.  Personal  and  social 
relationships  as  well  as  constitutional 
principles.  1  or  2  paperbacks,  plus 
reserve  readings.  2  hour-tests,  final. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  colonial  period 
required. 

104  20th-century  Autobiography  by 
American  and  European  Intellectuals 
(2nd  sem.) 

Johnston  703  Herter 

Weekly  seminar.  Masterpieces  of  20th- 
century  autobiography  related  to  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women,  to 
the  upheaval  of  World  War  I,  and  to 
the  quest  for  personal  myth.  Classic 
autobiographies  surveyed  in  oral 
reports;  both  European  and  American 
intellectuals  considered  in  depth. 
Readings:  autobiographies  by  Mal- 
raux,  Jung,  Kazantzakis,  Cowley,  Vera 
Brittain.  Research  paper,  oral  report, 
written  exercises. 

410  (Honors)  The  Writing  of  History  (C) 
(1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 
Chrisman  719  Herter 

Seminar.  For  a  limited  number  of 
senior  and  junior  history  majors.  Em- 
phasis on  preparation  of  1  long 
(25-page)  research  paper  based  on 
primary  source  material.  No  text; 
students  work  in  period  and  area  of 
own  interest. 

430  History  of  Science  I  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Goldberg  728  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Part  I  of  a  two- 
term  introduction  to  the  topic,  from 
antiquity  to  the  17th  century.  Major 
themes,  transitions  and  figures,  and 
the  impact  of  ideas  in  science  on  social 
and  political  thought.  For  scientists 
and  nonscientists.  5  or  6  paperbacks. 
Several  short  papers,  commentaries  on 
reading. 


431  History  of  Science  II  (C)  (occasionally) 
Goldberg  728  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Part  II  of  a  year- 
long survey.  May  be  taken  in- 
dependently of  Part  I.  Science  from 
the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Science 
as  a  social  institution;  how  it  relates  to 
other  social  institutions  in  a  culture. 
For  scientists  and  nonscientists.  5  or  6 
paperbacks.  Several  short  papers 
and/or  commentaries  on  reading.  A 
longer  final  paper. 


Director  of  Program:  Professor  Lawrence 
D.  Pinkham.  Professors  Politella,  Ziff; 
Associate  Professor  Grimes;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Garcia,  Whitehead;  Visiting  Lec- 
turers Boylan,  Chipkin,  Clifford,  Hum- 
phrey, Faulkner,  Marotta,  Melley. 

Journalistic  Studies  is  a  program  in  the 
Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  which 
offers  an  understanding  of  how  culture 
shapes  and  is  shaped  by  journalism  and 
mass  media.  Majors  pursue  either  of  two 
options.  One  is  an  Interdepartmental  ma- 
jor, in  which  a  student  combines  24  credits 
in  Journalism  with  15  credits  from  another 
department  or  program  approved  by  the 
Journalism  adviser.  The  second  is  a 
Journalism-English  major,  in  which  15 
credits  of  Journalism  are  combined  with  the 
English  major.  Before  choosing  either  op- 
tion, students  should  consult  the  Jour- 
nalistic Studies  Chief  Adviser. 

The  Journalistic  Studies  major  provides 
students  with  strong  qualifications  for  any 
job  in  which  research,  reporting  and  writing 
are  central  endeavors.  These  include  posi- 
tions in  the  mass  media,  in  public  relations, 
in  editing  and  publishing  houses,  in  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  in  wide  areas  of  private 
industry.  Journalistic  Studies  also  provides 
a  strong  liberal  arts  preparation  for 
graduate  school.  In  recent  years  students 
have  gone  on  to  graduate  school  in  such 
disciplines  as  journalism,  film,  mass  com- 
munication, sociology,  social  psychology, 
American  studies,  advertising,  architecture, 
economics,  and  law.  Students  interested  in 
Journalistic  Studies  should  contact  the 
Chief  Adviser  in  108  Bartlett  Hall,  tel. 
545-1376. 

110  Introduction  to  Journalistic  Writing 

108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  demonstration,  practice.  Ba- 
sic forms  of  fact  writing,  based  on 
journalistic  principles.  Awareness  of 
who  the  readers  are  and  how  the  writer 
can  best  reach  them.  Open  to  all.  2  in- 
expensive paperbacks,  frequent  writing 
assignments.  $5  lab  fee. 

125  Reading  Journalism  (occasionally) 
Ziff,  others  108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Practical  reading 
skills,  particularly  in  contemporary 
materials  in  journalism,  politics  and 
other  prose  associated  with  mass 
media.  Readings:  newspapers,  adver- 
tisements, transcripts  of  Presidential 
press  conferences,  periodical  articles, 
various  books  of  reportage.  Several 
short  papers,  final.  Open  to  all. 
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200  Introduction  to  Newswriting  and 
Reporting 

108  Bartlett 

Format  based  on  newsroom  practice. 
Taught  in  sections,  utilizing  lectures, 
class  discussions,  newswriting  labora- 
tories, and  outside  reporting  assign- 
ments under  faculty  supervision.  Pre- 
ference given  to  Journalistic  Studies 
majors  by  class  seniority.  Text:  News 
Reporting  and  Writing,  Mencher.  Stu- 
dents must  be  able  to  type  reasonably 
well.  $5  lab  fee. 

201  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 
Ziff  108  Bartlett 

Lecture.  Mass  communications  viewed 
both  as  a  culture  in  itself,  a  way  of 
ordering  social  reality  under  the  con- 
straints of  technology,  economics, 
politics,  and  other  social  forces,  and  as 
a  shaper  of  the  wider  social-political 
culture  of  our  time.  Increases  sophisti- 
cation of  consumers  of  mass  media 
products;  may  help  Journalistic  Stud- 
ies majors  and  others  determine  ways 
in  which  they  might  want  to  change 
those  products.  Text:  Media,  Sandman 
et  al.  Quizzes,  final  paper. 

202  Language  and  Communication 
Gibson  260  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Wide-ranging  in- 
troduction to  language  in  print  and  in 
daily  life.  "Correct"  English,  how 
meanings  develop,  changes  in  language 
now  going  on  around  us,  how  language 
works  as  self-definition,  euphemism 
and  "public  doublespeak,"  in  press 
and  elsewhere.  How  to  read  the  daily 
paper.  The  role  of  language  in  our  lives 
and  our  learning.  Readings  in  in- 
troductory linguistics  and  studies  of 
style.  Fortnightly  short  exercises  in 
class  based  on  current  readings  and 
discussion.  Occasional  informal  writ- 
ten assignments.  No  term  paper.  Final. 
Open  to  all. 

225  Intermediate  Reporting 

Pinkham,  Faulkner,  Grimes 
108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  reporting  assign- 
ments. A  theoretical  understanding  of 
reporting  and  writing  at  an  inter- 
mediate level.  Practical  reporting  ex- 
perience under  faculty  supervision. 
Weekly  reporting  assignments  on  a 
variety  of  subjects;  toward  the  end  of 
the  semester,  an  extensive  research  re- 
port on  a  topic  in  the  news.  Readings: 


News  Reporting  and  Writing,  Men- 
cher; Rights  of  Reporters,  Gora;  The 
Boys  on  the  Bus,  Crouse;  All  the  Presi- 
dent's Men,  Woodward  and  Bernstein; 
duplicated  case  studies;  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Prerequisite:  JS  200. 
For  Journalistic  Studies  majors; 
preference  by  class  seniority. 

290A  Experimental:  History  of  American 
Journalism  (1st  sent.) 
Boylan  108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  practice.  Surveys 
the  evolution  of  news  as  a  consumer 
product  during  the  last  100  years  and 
the  development  of  its  producer,  the 
mass-media  industry.  The  social,  poli- 
tical, technological,  and  economic 
forces  that  led  to  the  emergence  of  the 
various  print,  film,  and  broadcast  news 
media;  the  careers  of  such  innovators 
and  synthesizers  as  Pulitzer,  Scripps, 
Hearst,  McClure,  Curtis,  Luce,  and 
Sarnoff.  The  emergence  of  journalism 
as  a  specialized  occupation.  Readings 
selected  from  outstanding  biographies 
(such  as  Swanberg's  Pulitzer  or  Citizen 
Hearst),  and  monographs  (such  as 
Wilson's  McClure 's  Magazine  and  the 
Muckrakers)  as  well  as  periodical  and 
primary  sources.  Students  do  own  re- 
search in  the  history  of  a  news  form  of 
a  media  institution,  in  the  career  of  an 
influential  figure  or  group,  or  in  some 
other  development  affecting  media 
history  since  1880.  Final  covers  assign- 
ed readings.  $3  lab  fee,  in  lieu  of  text. 

290C  Experimental:  Media  Criticism 
Whitehead  108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  guests.  The  litera- 
ture of  media  criticism;  becoming  a 
media  critic.  Emphasis  on  analysis  and 
criticism  of  various  styles  of  reportage; 
attention  to  work  that  has  been  done 
and  issues  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
new  generation  of  reporters  in  the  '60s 
and  '70s — advocacy  reporting,  investi- 
gative reporting,  how  reporters  have 
tried  to  regulate  the  government  and 
politicians,  and  how  the  latter  have 
tried  to  cope  with  the  press.  Critical 
periodicals,  several  paperback  books. 
2  critical  essays,  take-home  final. 

290L  Experimental:    Mass  Media 
and  the  Law 
Garcia  108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  classroom  work,  films,  guest 
speakers.    Focus   on   laws   and   legal 


problems  affecting  journalists:  libel, 
privacy,  freedom-of-information,  ob- 
scenity, free-press  vs.  fair  trial  issues, 
shield  laws  and  reporter-source  rela- 
tionships. Emphasizes  case  law.  Atten- 
tion to  recent  developments  which 
have  caused  much  concern  among 
journalists:  the  Farber  contempt  case, 
Gertz  and  Firestone  libel  cases,  and  the 
Pentagon  Papers  prior-restraint  case. 
Readings:  Law  of  Mass  Communica- 
tions, 3rd  ed.,  Nelson;  Rights  of  Repor- 
ters, Gora;  Toward  a  General  Theory 
of  the  First  Amendment,  Emerson. 
Midterm,  final  paper,  occasional  in- 
class  assignments.  Open  to  all.  Impor- 
tant that  Journalistic  Studies  majors 
take  this  course  early. 

290P  Experimental:  Principles  of 
Public  Relations 
Politella  108  Bartlett 

Lectures,  guest  speakers,  case  studies, 
readings.  History  and  development  of 
public  relations  as  a  function  that  eval- 
uates public  attitudes,  identifies  polici- 
es and  procedures  of  an  individual  or 
organization  that  require  public  accep- 
tance, and  executes  a  program  to  gain 
the  approval  of  relevant  audiences.  At- 
tention to  the  needs  of  nonprofit 
organizations.  Case  studies,  introduc- 
tory text.  Periodic  quizzes,  term  paper, 
notebook. 

290D  Experimental:  Standards  and  Issues 
in  the  Media  (2nd  sem.) 
Boylan  108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  wide  range  of 
editorial  standards  and  issues  that  af- 
fect the  professional  conduct  of  jour- 
nalists. Through  case  studies  of 
decision-making  by  editors  in  the 
media,  subjects  such  as  editorial 
responsibility  for  standards  of  taste 
and  accuracy;  the  editor's  "gatekeep- 
er" functions;  internal  and  corporate 
restraints  on  editors;  and  external 
pressures  exerted  on  editors  in  the 
name  of  national  security.  Among  the 
cases:  media  self-restraint  at  the  time 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba; 
the  problems  presented  by  the 
publishing  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  on 
the  Vietnam  War;  and  the  firing  of  two 
editors  by  the  Panax  newspaper  chain 
for  refusing  corporate  orders  to  pub- 
lish questionable  stories  critical  of 
President  Carter.  Occasional  papers, 
final.  $3  lab  fee,  in  lieu  of  text.  IM- 
PORTANT:   Although    not    now   re- 
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quired  for  majors,  it  is  strongly  advised 
as  preparation  for  a  number  of  ad- 
vanced JS  courses,  such  as  In- 
termediate Reporting,  News  Editing, 
etc. 

297  Special  Topics:  Contemporary  Mass 
Culture  (2nd  sent.) 
McCracken  So.  College 

See  description  under  Comparative 
Literature  101. 

297  Special  Topics:  Literature  and  the 
Mass  Media  (1st  sent.) 
McCracken  So.  College 

See  description  under  Comparative 
Literature  104. 

297  Special  Topics:  Lizzie  Borden 
Laurie  710  Herter 

See  description  under  History  201. 

297  Special  Topics:  The  Mystery  of 
Jack  the  Ripper 
Hernon  637  Herter 

See  description  under  History  200. 

297  Special  Topics:  The  Trial  of 
Oscar  Wilde 

Hernon  637  Herter 

See   description    under    History   200. 

298  Internship  Practicum  1-12  cr 
Pass/Fail 

Politella  108  Bartlett 

Individualized  field  study  and  practice 
for  a  semester  or  a  summer  in  the 
media,  in  public  agencies  and  else- 
where, plus  one  past-internship  course 
to  integrate  field  experience  with  work 
in  class.  Individualized  part-time  ar- 
rangements possible.  Registration  by 
arrangement  with  faculty  member. 
Prerequisites:  JS  200  and  JS  201;  45 
credits  of  University  work;  cumulative 
grade  average  of  2.5,  or  special  con- 
sent. No  credit  for  past  experience  or 
for  participation  in  student-run  ex- 
tracurricular activities. 

350  Freedom  of  the  Press  (occasionally) 
108  Bartlett 

Seminar,  discussion.  An  aspect  or 
aspects  of  press  freedom  in  the  United 
States;  for  advanced  Journalistic  Stud- 
ies majors.  Prerequisite:  JS  212. 

369  U.  S.  Since  Pearl  Harbor 
Griffith  730  Herter 

See  description  under  History  369. 


370  Contemporary  American  History 
Albertson  705  Herter 

See  description  under  History  370. 

375  News  Editing 

Boylan,  Garcia,  Grimes  108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  newsroom  prac- 
tice. Theory  and  practice  of  editing 
news.  Libel  and  other  constraints  on 
the  work  of  the  individual  editor;  in- 
tensive practice  in  news  editing, 
headline  writing,  and  newspaper 
layout.  For  Journalistic  Studies  ma- 
jors. Readings:  Creative  News  Editing, 
2nd  ed.,  Crowell;  Associated  Press 
Stylebook;  libel  manual.  In-class  par- 
ticipation, final.  Prerequisite:  JS  200. 
$5  lab  fee. 

390A  Experimental:  Journalism  &  Law 
(occasionally) 

108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  trips,  guests. 
Problems  and  possibilities  in  the 
coverage  of  legal  matters.  Includes  an 
examination  of  the  legal  rights  of 
citizens,  of  the  workings  of  police  and 
other  official  investigatory  agencies  at 
various  levels,  of  the  arrangement  and 
functioning  of  the  court  system,  of  the 
general  legal  environment  in  which 
both  prosecution  and  defense  must 
operate.  For  advanced  Journalistic 
Studies  majors.  Readings:  Justice, 
Harris;  Gideon's  Trumpet,  Lewis; 
Covering  the  Courts,  MacDougall. 
Two  essay  papers,  a  researched  report 
on  an  agency  or  institution  dealing 
with  the  law.  Prerequisite:  JS  212. 

391  Seminar:  Public  Strategies 
Whitehead  108  Bartlett 

Seminar,  some  lectures,  largely  discus- 
sion, guests.  For  senior  Journalistic 
Studies  majors.  Focuses  on  influential 
trends  in  news  coverage  that  help  to 
open  up  new  or  different  job  oppor- 
tunities. Emphasis  on  the  growth  of 
service  journalism  and  the  influence  of 
marketing  on  the  news,  in  print  and 
TV,  and  on  political  campaigns  and 
corporate  lobbying.  Brief  weekly 
readings,  case  studies.  Also  serves  as  a 
post  course  for  Journalism  interns. 

391  Seminar:  New  Journalism 
(occasionally) 
Ziff  108  Bartlett 

Frank  disregard  of  traditional  stan- 
dards of  objectivity,  advocacy  of  poli- 
tical and  social  causes,  use  of  prose 


styles  more  often  associated  with  fic- 
tion— these  are  characteristics  usually 
cited  in  defining  "new  journalism." 
Development  of  the  idea  of  a  new  jour- 
nalism, from  the  early  20th  century 
and  through  the  1960s  to  its  current 
form.  Seminal  works  by  Truman  Ca- 
pote, Norman  Mailer,  and  Tom  Wolfe 
and  the  Rolling  Stone  school  are  stud- 
ied and  compared  to  more  recent  liter- 
ary journalism.  Readings:  In  Cold 
Blood,  Capote;  Armies  of  the  Night, 
Mailer;  Trip  to  Hanoi,  Sontag;  Kandy- 
Kolored  Tangerine-Flake  Streamline 
Baby,  Wolfe;  others.  Critical  essays, 
final.  JS  200  or  familiarity  with  tradi- 
tional journalistic  forms  desirable. 

392  Seminar:  Magazine  Article  Writing 
Grimes  or  Boylan  108  Bartlett 

Tutorial.  Students  research,  propose, 
and  write  an  article  for  publication. 
Emphasis  on  developing  ideas  of  in- 
terest to  the  student  into  a  written 
marketable  form.  Sources  of  publica- 
tion from  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
to  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Variety  of  readings,  including  articles, 
short  stories,  and  poetry.  Students 
make  a  research  report,  learn  to  write 
letters  of  proposal,  and  complete  at 
least  one  article  for  publication.  Prere- 
quisite: junior  or  senior  standing  in 
Journalistic  Studies  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

395  Seminar:  Advanced  Public  Relations 
Melley,  Clifford  108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  and  actual  prac- 
tice. Students  design  an  effective  pub- 
lic relations  program  for  a  small  com- 
pany, public  service  organization,  or 
governmental  agency.  Attention  to  at- 
tracting media  coverage,  writing  and 
placing  news  releases,  conducting  spe- 
cial events,  handling  press  conferences, 
using  publications  effectively  (includ- 
ing basics  of  good  design),  and  the  role 
of  the  audience  and  opinion/attitude 
research.  Practicing  public  relations 
executives  appear  as  guests.  Hour- 
exam,  final  project.  Prerequisite:  JS 
290P.  Prior  consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. 

397  Special  Topics:  The  Muckrakers 

(occasionally) 
Boylan  108  Bartlett 

Advanced  seminar  on  the  "literature 
of  exposure."  The  rapidly  changing 
American  political,   social,   and  eco- 
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nomic  system  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Centers  on  a  brief,  climactic,  and 
turbulent  period  in  muckraking — the 
year  1906,  which  produced  exposes  of 
the  railroads,  the  insurance  industry, 
the  packinghouses,  patent  medicines, 
child  labor,  and  even  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Readings:  primary  materials  by  such 
people  as  Upton  Sinclair,  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 
David  Graham  Phillips,  Burton  Hen- 
drick,  and  B.B.  Flower.  Supplemented 
by  Age  of  Reform,  Hofstadter;  Crusa- 
ders for  American  Liberalism,  Filler; 
McClure's  Magazine  and  the  Muckra- 
kers,  Wilson;  and  Muckraking:  Past, 
Present  and  Future,  Harrison/Stein; 
and  biographical  literature.  Individual 
research  or  reading  shared  with  other 
seminar  members.  Students  may  pre- 
register  for  one  additional  Honors 
credit.  Consult  Schedule  booklet  for 
appropriate  semester. 

397  Special  Topics:  Journalism  and 
Culture  (occasionally) 
Whitehead  108  Bartlett 

Weekly  seminar  in  10  to  12  major 
works  of  cultural  criticism,  either  writ- 
ten by  journalists  or  focusing  on  the  re- 
lationship of  journalism  to  the  wider 
culture.  Readings  include  Time  of  Illu- 
sion, Schell;  The  View  from  Highway 
One,  Aden;  Television,  Williams. 
Students  write  at  least  two  major  cul- 
tural essays.  For  upper-level  Jour- 
nalistic Studies  majors.  Prior  consent 
of  instructor  required.  Students  may 
preregister  for  one  additional  Honors 
credit;  consult  Schedule  booklet  for 
appropriate  semester. 

397  Special  Topics:  Cultural  Studies  in 
Communications  History 
Garcia  108  Bartlett 

Seminar.  Reading,  discussion,  and  in- 
class  work.  An  integrated  approach  to 
topics  in  the  history  of  mass  media  and 
society.  Use  of  historical  research 
methods  and  sources.  Articles  and 
book  excerpts  in  communications  his- 
tory, sources  pertinent  to  topics  stud- 
ied. Each  student  chooses  a  research 
topic,  researches,  writes,  and  presents 
paper  to  class  during  semester.  Prere- 
quisites: JS  290A  and  at  least  one 
course  in  general  history.  Limited  to 
12-15  Juniors  or  Seniors.  Consent  of 
instructor    required.    Students    may 
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preregister  for  one  additional  Honors 
credit.  Consult  Schedule  booklet  for 
appropriate  semester. 

397  Special  Topics:  Journalism  and  the 
Postwar  World  (occasionally) 
Boylan  108  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Major  issues  in 
journalism  history  since  World  War  II: 
the  press  in  the  Cold  War,  journalism 
and  the  McCarthyism  of  the  50s,  cov- 
erage of  the  Vietnam  war,  "alterna- 
tive" journalism,  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers, media  concentration,  and  mon- 
opoly. Readings:  The  Press  and  the 
Cold  War,  Aronson;  The  Papers  and 
the  Papers,  Ungar;  Discovering  the 
News,  Schudson;  The  Effete  Con- 
spiracy, Bagdikian;  The  Big  Story, 
Braestrup;  and  the  Hutchins  Commis- 
sion study,  A  Free  and  Responsible 
Press.  Reports  on  readings,  individual 
research  projects.  Students  may  pre- 
register for  one  additional  Honors 
credit.  Consult  Schedule  booklet  for 
appropriate  semester. 

397  Special  Topics:  Mass  Media  and 
Ethics  (occasionally) 
Ziff  108  Bartlett 

Seminar.  Immediate  personal  decisions 
a  worker  in  mass  media  might  face  dai- 
ly. Groundwork  in  ethical  theory  and 
the  nature  of  ethical  thinking;  the  rela- 
tions between  objectivity  and  fairness 
in  journalism  and  between  freedom  of 
expression  and  freedom  of  will.  Several 
weeks  spent  on  basic  ethical  problems 
in  the  world  of  work.  Probable  texts: 
The  Messenger's  Motives,  Hulteng;  A 
Short  History  of  Ethics,  Maclntyre; 
Ethics,  Mackie;  reserve  readings.  In- 
class  project,  final  paper,  final  exam. 
For  advanced  Journalistic  Studies  ma- 
jors; others  as  space  permits.  Students 
may  also  preregister  for  one  additional 
Honors  credit.  Consult  Schedule  book- 
let for  appropriate  semester. 

397  Special  Topics:  George  Orwell 
(occasionally) 
Ziff  108  Bartlett 

Seminar  on  the  greatest  20th-century 
common  sense  writer,  George  Orwell. 
Emphasis  on  his  nonfiction.  Introduc- 
tory look  at  the  tradition  of  plain  talk 
in  English  prose,  particularly  as  related 
to  the  development  of  journalism. 
Readings  include  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year,  DeFoe;  Life  on  the  Mississippi, 


Twain;  several  books  and  essays  by 
Orwell.  Frequent  short  papers,  final. 
For  Honors  students,  final  paper  on 
two  additional  works  by  Orwell.  For 
Juniors  and  Seniors;  preference  to 
Journalistic  Studies  majors.  Students 
may  preregister  for  one  additional 
Honors  credit.  Consult  Schedule  book- 
let for  appropriate  semester. 

398  Practicum  1-12  cr 
108  Bartlett 

Individualized  field  study  and  practice, 
by  arrangement  with  faculty.  Unlike 
298,  398  is  NOT  designed  for  intern- 
ships. Prior  consent  by  faculty  member 
and  Journalistic  Studies  Chief  Adviser 
required. 

498  Senior  Honors  4  cr 

499  Senior  Honors  1-5  cr 
Ziff  108  Bartlett 

Independent  study  with  adviser.  By 
prior  arrangement.  Seniors  planning  to 
graduate  with  Honors  in  Journalistic 
Studies  should  consult  with  Professor 
Ziff,  program  Honors  coordinator, 
and  arrange  a  project  contract  for 
enrolling. 
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Head  of  Department:  Professor  Emmon 
Bach.  Professor  Partee;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Frazier,  Kayne,  Prince,  Roeper, 
Selkirk,  Williams,  Vergnaud. 

101  People  and  Their  Language  (C) 
Bach  or  Selkirk  226  S.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  People  talk  and 
apparently  none  of  our  relatives  do.  A 
child  of  Chinese  parents  brought  up  in- 
Boston  will  learn  perfect  Bostonese.  A 
hearing  child  of  deaf  parents  who 
"speak"  Sign  will  learn  to  sign. 
Humans  are  99%  genidentical  to 
chimps,  but  as  far  as  we  know  chimps 
in  the  wild  have  no  communication 
system  approaching  the  complexity  of 
human  language.  A  chimp  can't  be 
taught  to  speak,  but  can  be  to  sign  a  lit- 
tle, or  to  express  its  wishes  through  a 
computer.  What  is  it  about  the  other 
1%?  There  are  at  least  70  verbs  in 
Lillooet  for  different  ways  of  making 
love.  Languages  always  change  but 
always  remain  the  same.  What  Miriam 
Makeba  is  doing  in  her  Zulu  song, 
what's  going  on  in  your  mouth  when 
you  say  "language,"  how  many  lang- 
uages there  are  in  the  world,  whether 
languages  degenerate,  etc.  Text:  An  In- 
troduction to  Language,  Fromkin, 
Rodman.  Exams. 

201  Introduction  to  Linguistic  Theory  (C) 

Lecture, discussion;  4-5  sections.  In- 
sight into  the  nature  of  language.  Im- 
portant aspects  of  the  structure  of 
language,  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  modern  linguistic  theory.  Emphasis 
on  syntactic  problems;  some  attention 
to  phonology,  language  acquisition, 
etc.  Text:  Introduction  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Transformational  Grammar, 
Akmajian/Heny,  or  Introduction  to 
Transformational-Generative  Syntax, 
Baker. 

312  Stylistics  (not  '79'80) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  results  and 
methods  of  modern  generative  linguis- 
tics applied  to  diverse  problems  of  lit- 
erary form  and  structure.  Topics  in- 
clude meter,  lyric  form,  aspects  of  nar- 
rative and  dramatic  structure,  issues  of 
form  and  content,  theoretical  propos- 
als of  structuralists  and  their  heirs. 
Prerequisite:  LING  201  or  401  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


402  Phonological  Theory  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Prince  321  S.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  Phonology  inves- 
tigates the  character  of  sound  pattern- 
ing in  language.  The  kinds  of  sounds 
which  can  serve  as  elements  of  a  lin- 
guistic pattern,  the  kinds  of  regular 
patterns  found  in  the  shape  of  words, 
in  the  flow  of  speech,  the  rules  that 
govern  such  patterns.  Skill  at  phono- 
logical analysis — seeing  the  pattern  and 
representing  it  clearly — developed  by 
working  out  problems  of  increasing 
complexity.  Texts:  Generative  Phonol- 
ogy, Schane;  A  Course  in  Phonetics, 
Ladefoged.  Weekly  assignments,  ex- 
ams. Prerequisite:  LING  201  or  401,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

403  Introduction  to  Syntax  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Partee  222  S.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  Frequent  assign- 
ments so  students  can  learn  to  formu- 
late and  test  linguistic  hypotheses. 
Each  Honors  student  designs  and 
works  on  an  individual  project  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor.  The 
theory  of  transformational  grammar, 
originated  by  Chomsky  as  an  attempt 
to  achieve  a  deeper  understanding  of 
man's  linguistic  capacities;  the  theore- 
tical foundations  of  transformational 
syntax  and  its  application  to  the  under- 
standing of  English  and  other  lan- 
guages, including  the  investigation  of 
cross-language  universals.  Text:  Intro- 
duction to  Generative-  Transforma- 
tional Syntax,  Baker.  Written  assign- 
ments, midterm,  term  paper.  Prerequi- 
site: LING  201  or  401. 

404  Field  Methods  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  work. 
Students  elicit  language  data  from  the 
speaker  of  an  unfamiliar  language, 
both  as  a  group  and  individually.  A 
general  theory  of  the  syntax  and  pho- 
nology of  the  language  constructed  in 
class;  individual  members  concentrate 
on  specific  aspects  of  the  language. 
Students  assisted  in  avoiding  problems 
which  often  arise  when  working  with 
an  informant  and  an  unfamiliar 
language.  Prerequisites:  LING  201  or 
401  or  consent  of  instructor. 

409  Formal  Foundations  of  Linguistic 
Theory    (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Those  aspects  of 
formal  mathematics  relevant  to  mod- 


ern linguistic  theory  (set  theory,  pro- 
positional  logic,  theory  of  formal 
languages).  Recent  linguistics-oriented 
applications  of  digital  computers:  au- 
tomatic parsing,  phonetic  analysis, 
speech  recognition  and  synthesis.  Pre- 
requisites: LING  201  or  401  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

410  Introduction  to  Semantics  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Partee  222  S.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  Semantics  from 
perspectives  of  linguistics,  philosophy, 
and  psychology.  Topics  include  the 
relation  of  syntactic  form  to  meaning, 
the  analysis  of  presupposition,  con- 
trasts between  'speaker's  reference' 
and  'semantic  reference,'  the  relation 
of  language  to  thought,  connections 
between  logic  and  language,  literal  and 
metaphorical  meaning,  children's  ac- 
quisition of  semantics.  Texts:  Seman- 
tics: An  Interdisciplinary  Reader, 
Steinberg,  Jakobovits;  The  Child's 
Conception  of  the  World,  Piaget. 
Short  written  assignments,  midterm, 
term  paper.  Prerequisite:  LING  201  or 
401. 

411  Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Roeper  218  S.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  Psycholinguistics, 
its  theoretical  foundations,  methodol- 
ogy, and  experimental  techniques.  Em- 
phasis on  the  acquisition  of  language, 
child  language  and  universals,  and 
learning  and  perceptual  strategies. 
Prerequisite:  LING  201  or  401. 

413  Sociolinguistics  (2nd  sem.) 
Selkirk  227  S.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  What  the  in- 
vestigation of  language  tells  us  about 
society;  in  particular,  what  looking  at 
American  English  tells  us  about 
American  society.  Main  areas  of  con- 
cern: 1)  Nonstandard  dialects,  in- 
cluding Black  English.  The  extent  to 
which  variations  in  linguistic  patterns 
depend  on  social  context,  class,  class 
consciousness, and  solidarity;  the  effect 
of  the  norm  of  a  standard  language  on 
nonstandard  dialects  and  their 
speakers.  2)  Women  and  language. 
Structural  differences,  if  any,  between 
the  language  of  men  and  women; 
English  as  a  sexist  language.  (How 
language  reflects  the  social  reality,  or, 
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on  the  other  hand,  determines  how 
speakers  view  reality.  Whether  lang- 
uage change  can  bring  about  social 
change.)  Important  theoretical  cur- 
rents in  sociolinguistics,  including 
those  inspired  by  Labov,  Bernstein, 
Goffman,  and  Sapir  and  Whorf. 
Source  material:  linguistic,  sociologi- 
cal, and  feminist  literature.  Brief  infor- 
mal weekly  assignments,  short  papers, 
final  paper  or  presentation. 

414  Introductory  Phonetics  for  Linguists 
(1st  sent.)  1  cr 
226  S.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  overview  of 
articulatory  phonetics,  i.e.,  the  mech- 
anisms of  speech  sound  production,  as 
well  as  some  acquaintance  with  acous- 
tic phonetics.  How  to  produce,  recog- 
nize, and  transcribe  a  wide  range  of 
speech  sounds.  Special  attention  to  the 
phonetics  of  English,  without  neglec- 
ting important  features  of  other  lan- 
guages. Text:  Manual  of  Acoustic 
Phonetics,  associated  tape  recordings. 

523  Study  of  the  Native  Language 
(not  '79-'80) 

The  relevance  of  linguistic  theory  and 
results  of  linguistics  to  the  study  of 
English.  Issues  of  style,  poetics,  the 
teaching  of  English,  and  others.  Prere- 
quisite: LING  201  or  401. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Charles 
Bestor.  Music  Faculty:  Professors  Alviani, 
Contino,  duBois,  Stern,  Sutton,  Tera- 
spulsky,  Tillis;  Associate  Professors  Ches- 
nut,  Coxe,  D'Armand,  Fussell,  Huetteman, 
Humphrey,  Jenkins,  Kaeser,  Lehrer,  E. 
Olevsky,  J.  Olevsky,  Ornest,  Steele,  P. 
Tanner,  Whaples;  Assistant  Professors 
Abercrombie,  Boyer,  Brown,  Culpepper, 
Epstein,  Klock,  Macchia,  May,  Parks, 
Smith,  J.  Tanner;  Lecturers  Nyman,  Sten- 
cel;  Visiting  Professor  Roach.  Dance  Facul- 
ty: Associate  Professor  Patton;  Assistant 
Professors  Jones,  Watkins;  Lecturer  Cres- 
cione. 

Majors  in  Music 

A  student  may  apply  to  the  Music  Depart- 
ment for  admission  to  the  major.  An  audi- 
tion is  required  of  all  applicants.  Mainten- 
ance of  status  as  a  major  is  subject  to  review 
and  assumes  satisfactory  work  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  may  be 
earned  with  a  concentration  in  1)  Perfor- 
mance, or  2)  Theory-Composition,  or  3) 
Music  Education  (Vocal  or  Instrumental). 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major 
in  music  may  be  earned  with  a  concentra- 
tion in  1)  Performance,  or  2)Theory-Com- 
position,  or  3)Music  History. 
All  majors  take  applied  music  and  work  in 
large  and  small  ensembles  (four  years),  mu- 
sic theory  (a  two  and  a  half  year  sequence), 
music  literature  and  history  (three  semes- 
ters), additional  music  courses  and  elec- 
tives.  Up-to-date  outlines  for  the  eight 
semesters  in  each  of  the  majors  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department.  Professor 
Dennis  Brown  is  Chief  Adviser  for  under- 
graduates, tel.  545-2227. 

The  Music  Department  is  a  member  of 
and  accredited  by  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music.  Main  office  locations 
for  Music  and  Dance  are  Rooms  267  and 
273,  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Majors  in  Dance 

An  audition  is  required  for  majors  in 
Dance.  Teacher  certification  in  Dance  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Courses  for  Nonmajors 

Students  not  majoring  in  music  may  select 
nonspecialized  courses  in  music  apprecia- 
tion, music  history,  applied  music  (subject 
to  prior  audition),  and  participation  in  the 
various  performing  groups  which  are  open 
to  all  University  and  Five  College  students. 


Other  music  courses  are  open  to  qualified 
students  by  consent  of  the  instructor  and 
Chief  Adviser. 

A  number  of  dance  courses  are  offered 
specifically  for  nonmajors  each  semester. 
Auditions  are  not  required,  but  enrollment 
is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  facility. 

Music 

100  Appreciation-Introduction  (C) 
Steele  257  FAC 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  music.  Basic 
elements  and  musical  forms.  Survey  of 
musical  styles.  Text:  Music — An  Ap- 
preciation, Kamien,  record  set  to  ac- 
company text.  Midterm,  final  (1  op- 
tional). 

d'Armand  102  So.  College 
Lecture,  demonstration.  Characteris- 
tics of  the  major  stylistic  periods. 
Important  works  by  significant 
composers  of  each  period.  Occasional- 
ly, guest  musicians  perform  for  the 
class.  3  or  4  tests  of  equal  importance, 
each  consisting  of  about  100  short 
answer  questions.  Ability  to  read  mu- 
sic helpful  but  not  necessary.  Ability  to 
recognize  repetitions  of  musical  ideas  is 
the  most  helpful  talent  to  bring  to 
class;  a  sincere  interest  in  the  classical 
repertoire  is  essential  for  enjoyment  of 
the  course. 

101  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  (C) 
Lehrer  101  So.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  concepts  and 
techniques  needed  for  listening  to  the 
vast  body  of  musical  compositions 
found  in  Western  culture.  Text:  Music 
in  Perspective,  Borroff,  Irvin.  4  area 
tests:  baroque,  classic,  romantic,  20th 
century.  Primarily  for  music  majors, 
but  also  nonmajors  who  read  music. 

102  A  fro- American  Music  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Tillis  261  FAC 

Lecture;  discussion,  reading  and  listen- 
ing. Spirituals,  blues,  miscellaneous, 
jazz  and  classical  music  of  Afro- Amer- 
icans. Readings:  Blues  People  (pa- 
perback), Jones;  selected  articles  and 
reading  materials.  One  midterm  book 
review,  paper  or  project,  and  final 
written  paper. 

110  Music  Theory  for  Nonmajors 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  elementary 
musical  experience  for  comprehension 
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of  symbols  that  combine  the  mental 
and  physical  forces  to  project  this  art 
into  sound. 

111  Music  Theory  for  Nonmajors  (C) 
Macchia  So.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
MUSIC  110  stressing  ear  training,  mel- 
odic writing  and  four-part  harmony. 
Prerequisite:  MUSIC  1 10. 

112  Elementary  Music  Theory  (C) 
Huetteman  275  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Notation,  harmo- 
ny, counterpoint,  analysis  by  score, 
and  sound  of  music  literature  from  all 
periods;  orchestration,  improvisation 
and  original  composition.  Readings: 
Harmonic  Materials  in  Tonal  Music, 
Harder;  Anthology  for  Musical  Analy- 
sis, Burkhart.  Several  quizzes,  graded 
assignments,  midterm,  final.  Prerequi- 
sites: music  major  standing  or  by 
Placement  Test. 

112A  Lab:  Ear  Training  1  cr 
Huetteman  275  FAC 

Lab.  Rhythm,  sight  singing,  and  dicta- 
tion. Prerequisite:  music  major  stand- 
ing or  consent  of  instructor. 

113  Elementary  Music  Theory  (C) 
(2nd  sent.) 

See  112. 

113A  Lab:  Ear  Training  1  cr 

120  Piano  Proficiency 

Stencel  Old  Chapel 

For  music  majors.  Basic  keyboard 
skills  of  reading.  Transposing,  har- 
monizing, improvising,  playing  by  ear. 
Course  covers  all  scales,  modes,  pri- 
mary and  secondary  chords,  secondary 
dominants,  altered  chords.  Also  in- 
cludes improvisation  of  basic  forms 
and  styles  and  modulation  to  related 
and  unrelated  keys,  score  reading  and 
accompanying.  Readings:  Keyboard 
Musicianship,  Duckworth;  Harmon- 
ization at  the  Piano,  Frackonpohl;  So- 
lo Book  I,  (Consolidated  Music  Pub- 
lishers Piano  Library).  Several  playing 
exams  during  semester  and  final  play- 
ing exam. 

212  Intermediate  Music  Theory  (1st  sem.) 
Boyer  Cottage  C 

Lecture,  discussion,  listening.  Struc- 
ture of  phrases  through  periods,  one 
through  five-part  forms,  rondo  and 
sonata-rondo.    Text:    Anthology  for 


Musical  Analysis,  Burkhart.  Midterm 
and  final.  Prerequisite:  MUSIC  113. 

212A  Lab:  Ear  Training  /  cr 

220  Flute  Techniques  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Tanner  255  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion,  playing.  For  mu- 
sic Education  majors  only.  Teaching 
techniques;  the  criteria  for  selection  of 
instruments  and  music  suitable  for  stu- 
dents in  grades  4  through  12.  Learning 
to  play  the  flute  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  course.  Texts:  Illustrated  Method 
for  Flute,  Stokes,  Condon;  Rubank  El- 
ementary Method,  Petersen.  Midterm 
and  final  written  and  playing  exams. 

222  Instrumental  Trumpet  Techniques  2  cr 
Chesnut,  Klock 

Seminar  for  music  majors  only.  Basic 
elements  of  trumpet  and  horn  playing 
as  applied  to  instrumental  techniques 
in  the  public  schools.  Notebook — test 
and  juries  as  assigned. 

291  Seminar:  Advanced  Ear  Training  /  cr 
Sttm  269  FAC 

Lab.  Intense  drills  in  aural  comprehen- 
sion. Sightsinging,  harmonic  and  con- 
trapuntal dictation,  aural  analysis. 
Class  attendance  imperative.  Consent 
of  instructor  required. 

300  Historical  Survey  (1st  sem.) 
Whaples  262  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  history  of 
Western  European  art  music  from  Gre- 
gorian Chant  to  the  end  of  the  Bar- 
oque. Texts:  A  History  of  Western 
Music,  Grout;  Anthology  of  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Music,  Whaples;  as- 
signed readings  and  listening  from 
standard  anthologies.  Biweekly  quiz- 
zes, final  exam,  and  semester  project; 
one  in-class  performance.  Prerequisite: 
MUSIC  113  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  Honors  Colloquium  offered. 

312  Advanced  Music  Theory  (1st  sem.) 
Stern  269  FAC 

Lecture,  demonstration,  discussion. 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  213.  The 
principal  forms  in  Western  music  from 
Bach  to  the  present  through  the  study 
of  scores.  Forms  include,  but  not  re- 
stricted to,  sonata,  rondo,  variation, 
concerto,  fugue  and  various  free  de- 
signs. Readings:  The  Norton  Scores: 
An  Anthology  for  Listening,  3rd  ed.; 
Form  in  Tonal  Music,  Green;  Structur- 
al Hearing,  Salzer;  Twentieth  Century 


Music,  An  Introduction,  Salzman; 
Counterpoint,  Technique  of  Orches- 
tration, Kennan;  Harmony  in  Western 
Music,  Goldman;  Poetics  of  Music, 
Stravinsky;  The  Unanswered  Ques- 
tion, Bernstein;  The  Structure  of  Mu- 
s;'c,Erikson;  Techniques  of  Twentieth 
Century  Composition,  Dallin.  Listen- 
ing and  written  assignment,  1  open- 
book  exam;  1  take-home  exam;  at  least 
2  short  pop-quizzes.  No  final.  Prere- 
quisite: MUSIC  213  or  equivalent. 

320  Instrumental  Techniques-Violin  2  cr 
Steele  257  FAC 

Lecture,  lab.  Methods  course  for 
teaching  violin  in  public  school. 

330  Techniques  in  Afro-American 
Vocal  Music 
Boyer  Cottage  C 

Performance  seminar.  Analysis,  prep- 
aration and  performance  of  Afro- 
American  vocal  music.  Readings:  mu- 
sical scores.  Audition  is  required.  Ap- 
proximate $5  fee  for  musical  scores. 

391  Seminar:  Performance  Workshop 
for  Singers  2  cr 
Ornest,  Brann  258  FAC 

Performance,  solo  and  ensemble.  Sat- 
isfies an  ensemble  requirement  for  vo- 
cal applied  music.  Use  of  song  and  op- 
era solos  and  ensemble  literature  to 
achieve  ease,  confidence,  and  some 
command  of  the  stage  as  actors  as  well 
as  singers.  Class  and  public  perfor- 
mance. Prerequisite:  Applied  Voice. 
Consent  of  instructors  required. 

399E,K,S  Student  Teaching  6-15  cr 
Brown  265  FAC 

Student  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
A  semester-long  program  consisting  of 
not  less  than  22  hrs  per  week  of  super- 
vised student  teaching.  Prerequisites: 
successful  completion  of  required  tech- 
niques, method  and  pedagogy  courses 
in  music  education. 

412  Senior  Theory  (Analytical  Styles) 
(1st  sem.) 
Boyer  Cottage  C 

Lecture,  discussion,  listening.  Intro- 
duction to  systematic  approaches  to 
analysis  through  the  work  of  Schenker, 
Salzer,  Tovey,  Reti  and  others.  Repre- 
sentative works  from  the  Baroque  to 
the  present.  Readings:  musical  scores. 
Midterm  and  final.  Prerequisite: 
MUSIC  312.  Approximate  $12  fee  for 
musical  scores. 
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420  Instrumental  Techniques- 
Percussion  2  cr 

Tanner  254  FA  C 

Lecture,  discussion,  guided  practice. 
For  music  education  majors  only.  In- 
troduction to  sound  potential  and 
playing  techniques  of  all  percussion  in- 
struments. Organization  of  public 
school  percussion  matters,  including 
selection  of  equipment  and  personnel. 
Review  of  elementary  methods,  other 
literature  devoted  to  this  medium. 
Texts:  Guide  to  Percussion,  Payson- 
McKenzie;  Contemporary  Method  for 
Snare  Drum,  McMillan.  3  unit  quizzes, 
snare  drum  proficiency  test,  oral  re- 
port. 

421  Cello  Techniques  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Teraspulsky  281  FAC 

Beginning  cello  skills;  music,  methods 
and  that  knowledge  and  pedagogy  ne- 
cessary for  public  school  teachers  to 
successfully  start  beginning  students 
(both  elementary  and  high  school)  on 
the  instrument. 

491  Continuo  Seminar  2  cr 
Whaples  262  FAC 

Weekly  private  lessons,  biweekly  sem- 
inar. The  realization  of  figured  bass  at 
the  keyboard  (especially  harpsichord). 
Studies  of  performance,  practice 
through  recordings  (fall)  and  17th  and 
18th-century  written  sources  (spring). 
Texts:  Figured  Bass  Accompaniment, 
Williams;  Essay  on  the  True  Art  of 
Keyboard  Playing,  Bach;  various  other 
readings;  applied  work  from  the  Baro- 
que literature.  Reports  (spring); 
accompaniment  in  student  recitals  ac- 
cording to  ability.  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor required. 

503  Music  from  Schubert  to  Debussy 
Whaples  262  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  History  of  the 
19th-century  romantic  music  in  small 
and  large  forms,  and  various  media 
including  lieder,  chamber  music,  sym- 
phony, opera.  Reading,  listening, 
score  study.  Prerequisite:  MUSIC  301. 

510  Counterpoint  (1st  sem.) 
Sutton  250  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  16th-century 
Roman  ecclesiastical  choral  style  of 
Palestrina  by  analysis,  performance, 
and  simulative  composition.  Texts: 
Direct  Approach  to  Counterpoint  in 
16th-century   Style,    Soderlund;    Ex- 


amples of  Gregorian  Chant  and  Sacred 
Music  of  the  16th  Century,  Soderlund, 
Scott.  Midterm,  final;  many  written 
assignments  in  two  and  three  voices. 
Prerequisites:  MUSIC  313  and  music 
major  status  or  consent  of  department. 

513,  514  Jazz  Theory  and 
Improvisation  I  &  II 
Epstein  252  FAC 

Lecture,  lab.  Theory  as  applied  to  per- 
forming, analyzing  and  composing  in 
the  jazz  medium;  lab  consists  of  per- 
forming in  a  group  situation.  Read- 
ings: Jazz  Theory  and  Improvisation, 
Tillis;  Jazz  Improvisation  II,  Mehegan; 
First  Steps  to  Ear  Training,  Curtis. 
Midterm,  final,  analysis  and  composi- 
tion. Prerequisites:  one  year  of  Music 
Theory  and  consent  of  instructor. 
MUSIC  513  is  prerequisite  for  514. 

521  Instrumental  Music  in  the  Public 
Schools  (1st  sem.) 

Brown  265  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion,  observation.  Ma- 
terials, techniques  and  methods  for 
teaching  Instrumental  Music  in  the 
public  schools,  K-12.  Field  observa- 
tions, reports  and  micro-teaching  ex- 
perience. Text:  Developing  Compe- 
tence in  Teaching  Instrumental  Music, 
Ernest.  Midterm,  final,  observation 
reports  and  final  project.  Prerequi- 
sites: instrumental  techniques  courses, 
conducting,  or  by  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

522  Music  in  Elementary  Education 
(1st  sem.) 

Brown  265  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion,  observations,  mic- 
ro-teaching. For  music  education  ma- 
jors, others  by  consent.  Teaching 
methods  and  materials  for  elementary 
music  teachers.  Current  techniques 
and  trends  in  elementary  classroom 
music. 

525  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Music 
Education  (1st  sem.) 
Brown  265  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Development  of  a 
personal  philosophy  of  music  educa- 
tion through  extensive  reading  and 
class  discussion.  The  philosophical 
considerations  of  music  education. 
Midterm,  final  and  final  project.  Text: 
A  Philosophy  of  Music  Education, 
Reimer.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. 


530  Vocal  Pedagogy  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Ornest  258  FAC 

Discussion,  private  and  group  teach- 
ing. Required  for  senior  vocal  music 
education  majors.  Teach  practice  stu- 
dents under  supervision.  Vocal  prob- 
lems and  possible  solutions.  Prerequi- 
sites: Applied  Voice;  admission  of 
other  voice  students  by  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

531  Marching  Band  Technique 
(2nd  sem.) 

Parks  Old  Chapel 

Lecture,  discussion.  History  of  the 
marching  band  movement;  charting 
and  show  design;  judging  a  field  show; 
flag,  rifle,  and  drum  major  techniques. 
Modern  trends  through  films  and  vid- 
eo tapes.  Master  tests,  project,  final 
exam.  Prerequisites:  3  semesters  col- 
lege marching  band,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

532  Basic  Conducting  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Steele  257 FAC 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  conduc- 
ting; conducting  in  class.  Prerequisite 
to  Instrumental  Choral  Conducting. 
Texts:  The  Modern  Conductor,  Green. 
The  Conductor's  Workshop,  Long. 
Prerequisites:  appropriate  courses  in 
theory,  harmony,  sightsinging. 

Applied  Music 

For  music  courses  numbered  540-557,  stu-    I 
dents  must  also  preregister  for  an  ensemble. 
Open  by  audition  only. 

540  Piano 
Coxe,  Kaeser,  E.  Olevsky  FAC 

541  Organ 
May  FAC 

542  Voice 
D'Armand,  Humphrey,  Ornest  FAC 

543  Violin 
J.  Olevsky  FAC 

544  Viola 
J.  Olevsky  FAC 

545  Cello 
Teraspulsky  FA  C 

546  String  Bass 
Macchia  SC 

547  Flute 
J.  Tanner  FAC 
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548  Oboe 
Lehrer  SC 

549  Clarinet 
Contino  SC 

550  Bassoon 
Smith  FAC 

551  Saxophone 
Smith  FAC 

552  Trumpet 
Chesnut  FAC 

553  French  Horn 
Klock  SC 

554  Trombone 
Culpepper  FA  C 

555  Baritone 
Culpepper  FAC 

556  Tuba 
Parks  OC 

557  Percussion 

P.  Tanner  FAC 

559  Composition 

Sutton  250  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Year-long  course, 
3  credits  each  semester.  Semester  1: 
melody  writing,  use  of  modes,  synthe- 
tic scales,  triads,  tertian,  quartal,  and 
secondal  harmony,  polychords,  small 
forms.  Semester  2:  counterpoint, 
rhythmic  organization,  serialization  of 
pitch  and  other  parameters,  indeter- 
minate procedures,  larger  forms. 
TexV.Techniques  of  Twentieth  Century 
Composition,  Dallin.  Many  written 
compositions.  Prerequisites:  MUSIC 
313  and  music  major  status  or  consent 
of  department. 
Stern,  Bestor,  Fussell 
1-4  cr,  may  be  repeated 
Creative  writing.  Individual  lessons  or 
small  group  instruction  (no  more  than 
3).  Free  composition  in  various  forms 
and  media.  Prerequisite:  MUSIC  213 
(or  equivalent)  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

All  ensembles  open  by  audition  only. 

560  University  Chorale 
duBois 

561  University  Chorus 
duBois 


563  Chamber  Choir 
Abercrombie 

564  Madrigals 
Abercrombie 

565  University  Orchestra 
Abercrombie 

565A  Five  College  Chamber  Orchestra 
Steele 

565B  Chamber  Orchestra 
Steele 

566  Marching  Band 
Parks 

567  Symphony  Band 
Jenkins 

568  Wind  Ensemble 
Culpepper 

569  Concert  Band 
Parks 

570  Jazz  Workshop  I  &  II 
Tillis,  Epstein 

571  Chamber  Music 

572  Brass  Choir 
Culpepper 

573  Group  for  New  Music 
Fussell 

574  String  Bass  Ensemble 
Macchia 

575  Chamber  Jazz  Ensemble 
Epstein 

576  Percussion  Ensemble 
P.  Tanner 

577  UMASSMARIMBAS 
P.  Tanner 

578  Collegium  Musicum 

579  Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble 
Boyer 

Dance 

100  Modern  Dance  I  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
11  NOPE 

Lecture.  Basic  modern  dance  techni- 
que. Rudiments  of  movement.  Dress 
code:  solid  color  leotards,  stirrup 
tights. 


105  Ballet  I  2  cr 
Schaaf  //  NOPE 

Lab.  Beginning  ballet  for  dance  ma- 
jors. Stress  on  technique  and  perfor- 
mance. Text:  The  Language  of  Ballet, 
Mara.  Students  view  at  least  3  dance 
concerts  and  write  a  critique  on  each 
concert  explaining  the  choreography, 
music,  lighting  and  costumes  and  how 
each  aspect  affected  the  dance,  the 
performance  and  the  viewer.  2  exams 
on  ballet  terminology.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required.  Dress  code:  pink 
tights,  black  leotard,  pink  ballet  shoes 
for  women;  black  tights,  white  leotard, 
white  socks  and  white  shoes  for  men. 

106  Ballet  II  2  cr 
Schaaf  11  NOPE 

Lab.  Continuation  of  DANCE  105; 
more  emphasis  on  pirouettes,  pique  and 
chaine  turns.  Text:  The  Language  of 
Ballet,  Mara.  Students  view  at  least  3 
dance  concerts  and  write  a  critique  on 
each  concert  explaining  the  choreogra- 
phy, music,  lighting  and  costumes  and 
how  each  aspect  affected  the  dance, 
the  performance  and  the  viewer.  Exam 
on  ballet  terminology.  Prerequisites: 
DANCE  105  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Dress  code:  pink  tights,  black  leotard, 
pink  shoes  for  women;  black  tights, 
white  leotard,  white  socks  and  white 
shoes  for  men. 

110  Jazz  1  2  cr 

Multiple  sections. 

111  Jazz  Dance  II  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Jones  11  NOPE 

Lab.  Continuation  of  DANCE  110;  in- 
tricate movements  of  the  Luigi  techni- 
que. Students  attend  and  critique  3 
professional  dance  concerts  on  cam- 
pus. Prerequisite:  DANCE  110.  Dress 
code:  black  jazz  pants  and  jazz  shoes. 

200  Modern  Dance  II  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
11  NOPE 

Lecture.  Intermediate  modern  dance 
technique.  Dress  code:  solid  color  leo- 
tards, stirrup  tights. 

205  Ballet  II  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
11  NOPE 

Lecture.  First  semester  intermediate 
ballet  techniques.  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor required.  Dress  code:  dark  leo- 
tards, pink  or  black  tights,  ballet 
shoes. 
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210  Jazz  Dance  III  (not  1st  sem.)  2  cr 

230  Dance  Composition  (1st  sem.) 
11  NOPE 

Lecture.  Beginning  skills  in  solo  com- 
position. Text:  A  Primer  for  Choreo- 
graphers, Ellfelt.  Short  dance  compo- 
sitions; attendance  at  dance  concerts. 
Prerequisite:  Improvisation.  Dress 
code:  solid  color  leotards,  stirrup 
tights. 

298-398  Practicum 
Schaaf  11  NOPE 

Lab.  Teaching  ballet  on  advanced-pro- 
fessional level;  pointe  work.  Emphasis 
on  classical  variations  and  Pas  de 
Deux.  Research  major  ballets  and 
know  history,  music,  and  plot  of  each. 
Prerequisites:  DANCE  105,  106,  205, 
206  and  305  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Dress  code:  pink  tights,  black  leotard 
and  pink  ballet  shoes  for  women,  also 
pointe  shoes;  black  tights,  white  leo- 
tard, white  socks  and  white  shoes  for 
men. 

300  Modern  Dance  V  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Schaaf  11  NOPE 

Lecture.  Advanced  modern  dance 
technique.  Dress  code:  solid  color  leo- 
tards and  stirrup  tights. 

305  Ballet  V  2  cr 
Schaaf  //  NOPE 

Lab.  Teaching  ballet  on  the  advanced 
level.  Emphasis  on  turns,  adagio,  and 
allegro;  stress  on  performing.  Attend 
at  least  3  dance  concerts,  write  critique 
on  each  explaining  choreography, 
music,  lighting,  and  costumes  and  how 
each  aspect  affected  the  dance,  the  per- 
formance and  the  viewer.  Prerequi- 
sites: DANCE  105,  106,  205  and  206 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Dress  code: 
pink  tights,  black  leotards,  pink  shoes 
for  women;  black  tights,  white  leotard, 
white  socks  and  white  shoes  for  men. 

310  Jazz  IV  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Jones  11  NOPE 

Lab.  Attend  and  critique  three  pro- 
fessional dance  concerts  on  campus. 
Prerequisite:  DANCE  210.  Dress  code: 
black  jazz  pants  and  jazz  shoes. 

350  Dance  Production 
Schaaf  //  NOPE 

Lectures  and  practical  experience  on 
costumes,  make-up,  lighting,  stage 
management,  touring,  sound  and  pub- 
licity. Text:  Dance  Production  Hand- 


book or  Later  is  Too  Late,  Ellfeldt, 
Carnes.  Students  assemble  a  sound 
tape  and  learn  how  to  operate  and 
maintain  audio-visual  equipment; 
work  on  a  crew  for  a  dance  concert; 
write  report.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. 

354  Analysis  of  Dance  (1st  sem.) 
Watkins  //  NOPE 

Lecture.  Physiological  and  anatomical 
concepts  applied  to  dance.  Texts:  Art 
Student's  Anatomy,  Ferris;  Dance  In- 
juries, Arnheim;  Nutrition  Exercise 
and  Weight  Control,  Katch.  Short  pa- 
pers, exams.  Anatomy,  physiology, 
nutrition  courses  helpful. 

360  Accompaniment-Dance  (1st  sem.) 
Crescione  //  NOPE 

Lecture,  performance.  Compositional 
devices.  Application  of  rhythms,  melo- 
dies and  harmonies  in  musical  forms 
for  the  accompaniment  of  modern 
dance.  The  techniques  of  sight  reading 
for  the  accompaniment  of  ballet.  Im- 
provisation in  different  styles  and  per- 
iods of  music.  Dance  techniques 
through  films.  Readings:  piano  litera- 
ture from  all  periods.  3  written  compo- 
sitions; performance  for  dance  classes. 
Piano  audition  required. 

450  Dance  in  Education 
Schaaf  11  NOPE 

Lecture.  Emphasis  on  teaching  meth- 
ods of  dance,  creating  lesson  plans,  ac- 
tual teaching,  and  classroom  observa- 
tions. Texts :  Modern  Dance —Building 
and  Teaching  Lessons,  Lockhart, 
Pease;  Children  Dance  in  the  Class- 
room, Dimondstein;  Keynotes  to  Mod- 
ern Dance,  Norris,  Shiner.  Students 
teach  3-5  classes  in  any  dance  form 
with  an  accompanied  lesson  plan;  ob- 
serve 5  technique  classes  and  critique 
the  class  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teacher  and  student.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required. 

458  Dance  Repertory  (not  '79-'80) 
11  NOPE 

Lecture.  Excerpts  from  a  classic  ballet 
or  modern  dance  choreography. 
Studio  performance.  Dress  code:  solid 
color  leotards  and  stirrup  tights. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Robert 
Sleigh;  Associate  Head:  Professor  John 
Robison;  Director  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies: Professor  Gareth  Matthews.  Professors 
Ackermann,  Aune,  Chappell,  Ehrlich,  Get- 
tier,  Heidelberger,  Oppenheim,  Parsons, 
Partee,  Wolff;  Associate  Professors  Brent- 
linger,  Feldman,  Ferguson,  Jubien;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Freeland,  Hardegree. 

The  standard  major  in  philosophy  consists 
of  10  courses  (30  credits),  including  one  in 
logic,  one  in  ethics,  and  four  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  100-level  courses  may  be 
counted  in  meeting  this  requirement,  as 
may  individual  study  courses,  which  can  be 
arranged  by  students  with  special  interests. 
There  is  an  Honors  major  available  as  well 
as  a  joint  major  with  linguistics.  For  details, 
consult  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies. 

100  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 
Feldman  362  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selected  classic 
and  contemporary  readings  on 
freedom  and  determinism,  the  mind- 
body  problem,  and  the  existence  of 
God.  3  hour-exams.  No  papers  or 
final. 

Heidelberger  357  Bartlett 
Some  of  the  main  problems  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  great  philosophers  who've 
tried  to  solve  them:  the  existence  of 
God;  the  nature  and  justification  of 
knowledge;  the  mind-body  problem; 
freedom  and  determinism.  Texts:  se- 
lections from  Reason  &  Responsibility, 
Feinberg,  ed.;  Problems  of  Philoso- 
phy,  Russell.  Paper,  final,  2  hour  ex- 
ams, with  study  questions  distributed 
in  advance. 

100  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (C) 

(2nd  sem.) 
Chappell  380  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Critical  considera- 
tion of  fundamental  questions,  as  for- 
mulated by  the  great  minds  of  our  in- 
tellectual tradition.  What  is  reality?  Is 
there  a  God?  What  is  man?  What  can 
we  know  and  by  what  means  do  we 
know  it?  How  much  freedom  do  we 
have?  What  is  the  basis  of  right  and 
wrong  and  how  do  we  distinguish  be- 
tween them?  Texts:  Meno,  Plato;  Med- 
itations, Descartes;  Three  Dialogues, 
Berkeley;  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding,  Hume;  Utilitarianism, 
Mill.  2  short  papers,  midterm,  final. 
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Ehrlich  352C  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  problem  and 
meaning  of  freedom;  claiming  it,  deny- 
ing it.  Man  and  fellow  man:  the  major 
dimensions  and  obligations  of  associa- 
tion. The  human  being  as  object  of 
scientific  knowledge:  how  the  social 
sciences  differ  from  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences.  Excerpts  from 
various  authors  compiled  by  instruc- 
tor. 3  exams,  preparation,  participa- 
tion. 

Matthews  368  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  introduction 
to  philosophical  thinking  through  a 
careful  study  of  4  classics  of  20th  cen- 
tury philosophy.  Texts:  Problems  of 
Philosophy,  Russell;  Philosophy  and 
Psychoanalysis,  Wisdom;  Blue  Book, 
Wittgenstein;  Being  and  Nothingness, 
Sartre.  Term  paper,  2  exams. 

110  Introduction  to  Logic  (E)  (1st  sem.) 
Gettier  358  Bartlett 

Propositional  logic  and  predicate  log- 
ic, with  emphasis  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  valid  arguments  and  the  analy- 
sis of  English  by  means  of  them.  Test: 
Copi. 

Hardegree  363  Bartlett 
Lectures,  problem  sessions.  Tech- 
niques of  symbolic  logic,  covering 
traditional  syllogistic  logic,  proposi- 
tional logic,  and  elementary  predicate 
logic.  Emphasis  on  translating  English 
sentences  into  symbolic  notation; 
evaluating  arguments  for  validity; 
basic  formal  proof  techniques. 
Readings:  Argument:  Deductive  Logic 
Exercises,  Pospesel;  Lecture  Notes  on 
Introductory  Logic,  Hardegree.  3-4  ex- 
ams, 2  of  which  may  be  repeated  dur- 
ing final  period. 
Jubien  364  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introductory  sym- 
bolic logic.  Propositional  logic:  the 
formal  language,  translation,  validity, 
and  natural  deduction.  Predicate  logic: 
the  formal  language,  translation,  and 
natural  deduction.  Hour-exams, 
"make-up"  final. 
Parsons  382  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Symbolic  logic,  up 
to  and  including  formal  proofs  involv- 
ing relation  symbols  and  quantifiers. 
Develop  a  first-hand  appreciation  of 
the  logical  principles  governing  ele- 
mentary proofs,  both  mathematical 
and  nonmathematical.  Several  exams. 


Ill  Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic  II  (E) 
(2nd  sem.) 
Gettier  358  Bartlett 

A  continuation  of  PHIL  110. 
Predicate  logic  through  multiple  quan- 
tifiers, identity,  and  descriptions.  Con- 
struction of  derivations,  and  trans- 
lation from  English.  Theories  in  the 
predicate  calculus;  properties  of  rela- 
tions, functions,  and  function  terms. 
Set  theory  stated  in  predicate  logic. 

160  Introduction  to  Ethics  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Brentlinger  359  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Morality  and  mor- 
al theory  in  their  social  and  historical 
contexts.  Traditional  theories  of  mor- 
ality as  based  on  human  nature,  God, 
and  human  reason,  but  most  emphasis 
on  the  modern  theories  of  existential- 
ism, pragmatism,  and  marxism.  Read- 
ings: Aristotle,  Augustine,  Thomas 
Reid,  John  Dewey,  Sartre,  Marx,  and 
Engels.  Class  attendance,  considerable 
reading  and  writing  in  the  form  of  an 
intellectual  journal,  a  special  group 
project  relating  to  the  application  of 
moral  theory. 
Chappell  380  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Ethical  issues  in 
business.  Survey  of  theories  of  right 
and  wrong,  analysis  of  actual  cases  in- 
volving honesty,  discrimination,  the 
rights  of  individuals,  the  social  role  of 
corporations,  individual  and  corporate 
liability,  etc.  Texts:  Introductory 
Ethics,  Feldman;  Up  Against  the  Cor- 
porate Wall,  Sethi;  current  newspaper 
articles  and  case  material  provided  by 
instructor.  Midterm,  final,  2  papers  or 
projects.  For  students  intending  to 
pursue  careers  in  business.  Preference 
to  SBA  majors. 
Ferguson  370  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  Contrasting  theor- 
ies of  freedom  and  related  theories  of 
oppression  in  relation  to  race,  sex  and 
class  oppression  in  the  U.S.  today. 
Ethical  questions  connected  to  the  fol- 
lowing issues:  abortion,  affirmative  ac- 
tion, sexual  ethics  and  living  arrange- 
ments, homosexuality,  prostitution, 
civil  disobedience,  and  socialism  vs. 
capitalism.  Taught  from  a  marxist- 
feminist  perspective  (students  not 
graded  on  their  divergent  views  but 
urged  to  defend  their  own  perspective 
critically).  Readings:  On  Liberty,  Mill; 
Capitalism  and  Freedom,   Friedman; 


Existentialism  and  Human  Emotion, 
Sartre;  Ethics  in  Perspective,  Struhl, 
ed.;  readings  (including  Marx  &  En- 
gels)  from  The  Capitalist  System,  Ed- 
wards et  al.;  some  handouts  and  re- 
serve reading.  Contract  system  of  grad- 
ing: 4  components  (journal,  atten- 
dance, group  project  and  paper). 

160  Introduction  to  Ethics  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Robison  366  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Original  source 
readings  relating  to  questions  of  the 
nature  and  justification  of  a  moral 
philosophy.  Historically  significant 
and  divergent  views.  What  justifies 
saying  an  act  is  right  or  obligatory,  and 
what  exactly  is  meant  in  asserting  that? 
Texts:  Introduction  to  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Davis;  Ethics,  Moore.  3  exams. 

161  Problems  of  Social  Thought  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 

Wolff  372  Bartlett 

Brief  historical  survey  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  rise  of  social  theory, 
with  special  attention  to  feudalism,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  rise  of  cap- 
italism; some  of  the  major  concepts, 
themes,  and  problems  of  social  theory. 
Multi-discipline  scope  including  eco- 
nomics, cultural  anthroology,  sociol- 
ogy, and  political  philosophy.  Read- 
ings: selections  from  Plato's  Republic; 
the  Communist  Manifesto;  On  Lib- 
erty, Mill;  readings  in  classical  social 
theory.  2  short  papers,  hour-exam, 
final.  Must  enroll  in  discussion  section 
concurrently.  Honors  section  for 
additional  1  hour  credit. 

162  Man  &  The  State:  Theories 

of  the  State,  Civil  Disobedience, 
State,  and  Family  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Ferguson  370  Bartlett 
Lecture,  discussion.  An  introduction 
to  political  philosophy.  Western  lais- 
sez-faire, welfare  state  and  marxist 
theories  of  the  state;  the  implications 
for  civil  disobedience;  relationship  be- 
tween the  family  and  the  state.  Read- 
ings: (tentative)  Civil  Disobedience, 
Bedau,  ed.;  Locke,  Hobbes,  Rawls, 
Marx,  Lenin,  Civilization  &  Its  Discon- 
tents, Freud;  Capitalism,  The  Family  & 
Personal  Life,  Zaretsky;  The  Dialectics 
of  Sex,  Firestone.  Contract  method  of 
grading:  (components:  journal,  atten- 
dance, group  project  and  paper). 
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220  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  (C) 
(1st  sent.) 
Aune  360  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Critical  exposition 
of  Western  philosophy  from  the  Preso- 
cratics  to  the  14th  century.  Emphasis 
on  the  work  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Au- 
gustine, and  Aquinas.  Texts:  The  Pre- 
socratics,  Wheelwright;  The  Republic, 
Plato;  Aristotle  Selections,  Wheel- 
wright; A  History  of  Western  Philos- 
ophy, vol.  2:  The  Medieval  Mind, 
Jones.  3  short  exams. 

230  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (C) 

(2nd  sent.) 
Freeland  381  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Issues  in  17th  and 
18th  century  philosophy,  including  the 
nature  of  reality,  the  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  causation  in  the  universe, 
and  mind/body  relations.  Readings: 
Selections  from  Descartes,  Leibniz, 
Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and 
Kant  (available  in  anthology  form).  3 
essay  tests,  3-5  page  paper. 

280  Philosophical  Approaches  to  Science 
(E)  (2nd  sent.) 

Ackermann  3S1  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Impact  of  the  so- 
cial structure  of  modern  science  on 
what  philosophers  view  as  the  rational 
cognitive  advance  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. In  particular,  some  problems  for 
the  reliability  of  scientific  information 
prouced  by  the  sheer  size  of  modern 
science,  and  some  of  the  special  meth- 
odological problems  encountered  in 
various  of  the  natural  and  behavioral 
sciences.  Texts:  Scientific  Knowledge 
and  Its  Social  Problems,  Ravetz;  lor  2 
paperbacks.  2  take-home  essay  exams, 
term  paper. 

281  Philosophical  Approaches  to  Religion 
(C)  (1st  sem.) 

Ackermann  351  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  philosophical 
aspects  of  theories  attempting  to  find  a 
relationship  between  the  structure  of 
various  human  societies  and  their  reli- 
gions. For  example,  the  way  in  which 
the  historical  development  of  Christi- 
anity has  given  rise  to  the  problem  of 
theodicy,  that  is,  the  problem  of  recon- 
ciling the  nature  of  the  Christian  God 
with  the  existence  of  evil  and  suffering 
in  the  world.  Texts:  2  or  3  paperbacks. 
2  take-home  essay  exams,  term  paper. 
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282  Approaches  to  Politics  and  Society 
(not  '79-'80) 

The  relationships  between  theories  of 
personality,  theories  of  social  organi- 
zation, and  political  philosophies, 
through  a  close  study  of  classical  and 
contemporary  texts. 

290B  Experimental:  Philosophy  and 
Literature 
(2nd  sem.) 

Brentlinger  359  Bartlett 

Reading  of  selected  works  of  fiction, 
drama,  poetry,  to  develop  skills  and  a 
critical  marxist  framework  for  recog- 
nizing ideological  content  and  presup- 
positions. Literature  of  different  his- 
torical periods  and  cultures,  social 
classes,  of  women,  of  blacks,  repre- 
senting distinctive  philosophies  of  life. 
Marxist  and  nonmarxist  approaches, 
their  effectiveness  in  illuminating  the 
philosophical  meaning  of  literary 
works  not  explicitly  philosophical. 
Emphasis  on  modern  literature.  Read- 
ings: from  Dickens,  Dostoevsky,  Bal- 
zac, Eliot,  Flaubert,  Kafka,  Becket, 
Lessing,  Baldwin,  and  others.  Selected 
poets  and  critics.  Considerable  reading 
and  writing  in  the  form  of  an  intellec- 
tual journal. 

290M  Experimental:  Ethics  and  Medicine 

(1st  sem.) 

Matthews  368  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Ethical  issues  that 
aiise  for  doctors,  nurses,  patients,  and 
the  friends  and  families  of  patients. 
These  include  euthanasia,  abortion, 
sterilization,  genetic  engineering,  ex- 
perimentation on  human  subjects,  and 
the  right  to  refuse  treatment.  Text: 
Bioethics  and  Human  Rights  (ten- 
tative). 2  exams,  term  paper. 

300  Indian  Philosophies  (C)  (not  V9-'80) 

Theories  of  reality,  knowledge,  art, 
and  human  destiny  in  the  leading 
schools  of  Indian  Asia. 

310  Intermediate  Logic  (2nd  sem.) 
Hardegree  363  Bartlett 

Lectures  and  problem  sessions.  Con- 
tinued work  in  predicate  logic:  natural 
deduction,  identity,  definite  descrip- 
tions, interpretations  and  validity.  Axi- 
omatic systems.  Intuitive  set  theory. 
Mathematical  induction.  Readings:  In- 
troduction to  Logic,  Suppes.  Exams. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  110  (111  may  be 
advisable);  or  consent  of  instructor. 


311  Formal  Foundations  of  Linguistic 
Theory  (not  '79-  '80) 

Topics  in  formal  systems  as  they  i  elate 
to  modern  linguistic  theory,  including 
set  theory,  logic,  group  theory,  auto- 
mata theory,  and  formal  grammars. 
Prerequisite:  LING  201. 

320  Plato  and  Aristotle  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Freeland  381  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Metaphysics  and 
epistemology  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
including  development  of  Plato's 
Theory  of  Forms,  The  Third  Man  Ar- 
gument against  the  Theory,  Aristotle's 
views  on  change,  and  the  nature  and 
knowledge  of  individuals.  Texts:  Me- 
no,  Phaedo,  Parmenides,  (in  paper- 
back), Plato;  (parts  of)  Posterior  Ana- 
lytics, Physics,  On  the  Soul,  Metaphy- 
sics, Aristotle  (in  Basic  Works,  ed. 
McKeon).  2  short  (3-5  page)  papers, 
one  each  on  Plato  and  Aristotle;  final 
paper  (15  pages)  (may  be  a  developed 
version  of  a  short  paper).  Prerequisite: 
PHIL  220  or  consent  of  instructor. 

321  Medieval  Philosophy  (C)  (1st  sem.) 

Erhlich  352C  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selected  original 
texts,  accompanied  by  a  history  of  me- 
dieval philosophy.  Major  figures: 
Christian — Augustine,  Anselm,  Abail- 
ard,  Bonaventure,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Duns  Scotus;  Islamic —  Alfarabi,  Avi- 
cenna,  Averroes;  Jewish  — Saadia,  ibn 
Gabirol,  Maimonides.  Some  major  is- 
sues: knowledge  of  God's  existence 
and  nature;  faith  and  reason;  freedom 
of  the  will;  intellect  and  individuality; 
controversy  over  universals;  the  differ- 
ences between  the  religions.  Readings: 
Philosophy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Hy- 
man,  Walsh;  a  history  of  medieval  phi- 

330  Continental  Rationalism  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 
Sleigh  356  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Descartes,  Spino- 
za, and  Leibniz.  Seventeenth-century 
advances  in  mathematics  and  physics 
which  influenced  the  philosophical 
development  of  the  three  great  ra- 
tionalists. Texts:  The  Philosophical 
Works  of  Descartes,  vols.  I  and  II, 
translated  by  Haldane,  Ross.  Works  of 
Spinoza,  vol.  II,  the  Elwes  translation. 
Leibniz-Philosophical  Writings, 
translated  by  Parkinson,  Morris. 
Hour-exam,  paper,  final. 
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losophy.  Preparation,  participation, 
exams,  final.  Prerequisites:  one  course 
in  philosophy  or  consent  of  instructor. 

531  British  Empiricism  (C)  (not  '79-  '80) 

Representative  philosophical  texts. 
Emphasis  on  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume 
and  their  historical  influence,  especial- 
ly on  contemporary  empiricism. 

132  Kant  and  19th-century  Philosophy  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

Readings  of  original  texts,  with  empha- 
sis on  Kant  and  selected  19th-century 
thinkers. 

133  Jewish  Philosophers  of  the 
20th  Century  (2nd  sem.) 
Ehrlich  352C  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Contemporary 
and  recent  Jewish  philosophy;  the  ma- 
jor philosophical  contributions  of  Hes- 
chel,  Buber,  Fackenheim,  Rosenzweig, 
and  Baeck.  Particular  attention  to  the 
philosophical  problems  arising  from 
the  challenges  of  the  times:  assimila- 
tion, secularization,  the  holocaust,  na- 
tional resurgence.  Texts:  Rosenzweig: 
His  Life  and  Thought,  Glatzer;  The 
Writings  of  Buber,  Herberg;  Man's 
Quest,  Heschel;  The  Essence  of  Juda- 
ism, Baeck;  Between  Past  and  Future, 
Fackenheim.  2  exams,  class  presenta- 
tions. 

134  American  Philosophy  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Ferguson  370  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  development 
of  distinctively  American  social  philos- 
ophies in  the  later  19th  and  early  20th 
century:  social  darwinism  and  pragma- 
tism/pluralism/social democracy.  The 
responses  of  influential  American  fem- 
inist thinkers  of  the  time  and  socialists 
and  anarchists.  The  persistent  strands 
of  American  thought  as  underpinnings 
to  contemporary  movements  for  social 
change.  Taught  from  a  marxist-femin- 
ist  perspective  (students  not  graded  on 
their  views,  but  urged  to  develop  skills 
to  defend  their  perspectives  critically). 
Readings  from  Wm.  James,  C.S. 
Pierce,  John  Dewey,  Wm.  Graham 
Sumner,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  in  Up  From  the 
Pedestal,  Kraditor,  ed.  and  from  Em- 
ma Goldman  and  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman.  Contract  system  of  grading:  4 
components  (journal,  attendance, 
group  project  and  paper). 


335  Contemporary  Analytic  Philosophy 
(C)  (1st  sem.) 

Aune  360  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Works  by  out- 
standing figures  in  20th  century  Anglo- 
American  philosophy.  Emphasis  on  G. 
E.  Moore,  Bertrand  Russell,  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein,  A.  J.  Ayer,  J.  L.  Austin, 
and  W.  V.  O.  Quine.  Texts:  20th  Cen- 
tury Philosophy:  The  Analytic  Tradi- 
tion, Morris  Weitz,  ed.;  Logic  and 
Knowledge:  Writings  by  B.  Russell, 
Marsh,  ed.;  Philosophical  Investiga- 
tions, Wittgenstein;  Language,  Truth, 
and  Logic,  Ayer;  From  a  Logical  Point 
of  View,  Quine.  3  short  exams;  term 
paper  (7-10  pages). 

336  Existential  Philosophies  (C) 
(not  '79-'80) 

Selected  original  texts  illustrate  the 
main  problems  peculiar  to  this  move- 
ment as  a  whole  and  to  its  main  expo- 
nents individually.  Prerequisite:  1  sem. 
course  in  philosophy  other  than  110. 

380  Philosophy  of  Art  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Brentlinger  359  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Art  as  cultural  ex- 
pression of  society.  Topics  include: 
what  is  art;  historical  development  of 
art;  elite  art,  popular  art,  mass  culture; 
art  as  a  form  of  communication;  art- 
ists— their  position  and  function  in  so- 
ciety; economics  of  art;  aesthetic  stan- 
dards in  relation  to  class,  race,  sex,  and 
historical  conditions;  art  in  capitalist 
and  socialist  societies.  Readings  in- 
clude concrete  studies  of  art,  artists 
and  contrasting  theories  on  the  nature 
and  function  of  art.  Various  marxist 
and  nonmarxist  critics  and  philoso- 
phers. Considerable  reading,  intellec- 
tual journal,  individual  or  group  re- 
search project. 

381  Marxism  (1st  sem.) 
Brentlinger  359  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basics  of  marxist 
philosophy,  with  emphasis  on  develop- 
ing a  coherent,  applicable  theory.  Dia- 
lectical materialism,  historical  materi- 
alism, ideology,  the  state,  classes,  the 
basic  concepts  of  capitalism,  socialism, 
and  communism.  Readings  on  U.S.  so- 
ciety and  socialist  societies  to  sharpen 
and  apply  theoretical  concepts.  Auth- 
ors: modern  marxists  (particularly 
Americans),  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and 
Mao.  Considerable  reading  and  writing 


in  the  form  of  an  intellectual  journal, 
and  an  individual  or  group  study  pro- 
ject. 

491  Seminar:  Hume  (2nd  sem.) 
Chappell  380  Bartlett 

Critical  study  of  Hume's  views  in  epis- 
temology,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  re- 
ligion. Texts:  Treatise,  Enquiries,  and 
Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Relig- 
ion, Hume.  Recent  articles  included  in 
Hume,  Chappell  (ed.);  other  recent 
secondary  works.  Several  short  papers, 
term  paper,  no  exam.  Prerequisite:  a 
philosophy  course. 

492  Seminar:  Hegel's  Logic  (1st  sem.) 
Ehrlich  352C  Bartlett 

The  version  of  Hegel's  Logic  which  is 
Part  I  of  his  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Phil- 
osophical Sciences.  Topics  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  and  their  interrelation- 
ship. Special  consideration  to  Hegel's 
method  and  to  his  relation  to  impor- 
tant thinkers  and  movements  before 
and  after  Hegel.  Readings:  Hegel's 
Logic,  Wallace,  Findley.  Attendance, 
participation,  preparation;  weekly 
written  report  on  assigned  section  to  be 
handed  in  one  week  before  discussion 
of  topic.  Prerequisites:  3  philosophy 
courses,  at  least  one  in  modern  philos- 
ophy; or  consent  of  instructor. 

500  Contemporary  Problems  (1st  sem.) 
Freeland  381  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Materialism  and 
the  mind/body  problem;  review  of  po- 
sitions of  Descartes,  Hobbes,  and 
Ryle;  contemporary  positions  includ- 
ing physicalism,  behaviorism,  and 
functionalism;  related  issues  (e.g.  free- 
dom of  the  will,  the  emotions).  Text: 
readings  by  Quine,  Putnam,  Sellars, 
etc. ,  either  Materialism  and  the  Mind/- 
Body  Problem,  Rosenthal;  or  Modern 
Materialism:  Readings  on  Mind-Body 
Identity,  O'Connor;  Empiricism  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Sellars.  2 
(10-15  page)  papers.  Prerequisites:  3 
philosophy  courses  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

511  Modal  Logic  (E)  (not  '79-'80) 

Propositional  modal  logic:  T,  S4,  S5, 
subjunctive  conditionals,  truth-value 
gaps,  supervaluations.  Quantified  mo- 
dal logic:  Barcan  formula,  contingent 
identity  systems,  tense  logic,  other 
topics.  Prerequisite:  PHIL  310  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
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512  Philosophy  and  Logic  (not  '79-80) 

Naive  set  theory  and  mathematical  in- 
duction. Axiomatic  presentations  of 
propositional  and  predicate  logic.  In- 
terpretations and  validity.  Complete- 
ness theorems  for  both  systems.  The 
Lowenheim-Skolem  theorem.  Prere- 
quisite: PHIL  310  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

513  Mathematical  Logic  I  (E)  (1st  sem.) 
Jubien  364  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Elementary  meta- 
mathematics.  Completeness  and  Lo- 
wenheim-Skolem theorems.  Elementa- 
ry number  theory.  Godel's  Incomplete- 
ness theorems.  Prerequisite:  PHIL  512 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

514  Mathematical  Logic  II  (E)  (2nd  sem.) 
Jubien  364  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Zermelo-Fraenkel 
set  theory.  Ordinals  and  cardinals.  The 
axiom  of  choice.  Models.  Constructi- 
ve sets.  The  relative  consistency  of  the 
axiom  of  choice  and  the  generalized 
continuum  hypothesis.  Prerequisite: 
PHIL  513  or  consent  of  instructor. 

550  Epistemology  (2nd  sem.) 
Heidelberger  357  Bartlett 

Informal  lectures.  The  nature  of  know- 
ledge, its  scope,  its  relation  to  rational 
belief,  and  the  justification  of  claims 
to  have  it.  Readings:  a  modern  antho- 
logy in  epistemology.  Midterm,  final, 
paper.  Prerequisites:  a  few  philosophy 
courses  and  some  familiarity  with  ele- 
mentary logic. 

551  Metaphysics  (not  '79-  '80) 

The  basic  problems  of  metaphysics  in- 
cluding the  nature  of  necessity,  the  re- 
lation between  universals  and  particu- 
lars, causality,  and  competing  meta- 
physical views,  such  as  materialism, 
idealism,  and  dualism.  Prerequisites, 
two  semesters  of  philosophy,  including 
PHIL  110. 

560  Political  Philosophy  (not  '79-'80) 

Major  controversies  in  philosophy  of 
political  science  and  political  ethics; 
e.g.,  rationalism  vs.  empiricism,  natur- 
al law  vs.  legal  positivism.  Prerequi- 
site: one  semester  of  philosophy  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

561  Aesthetics  (1st  sem.) 
Ackermann  351  Bartlett 

Lecture,     slide    and     film     material, 
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discussion.  Problems  raised  for 
aesthetic  theory  by  the  paintings  pro- 
duced in  New  York  since  1945.  In  par- 
ticular, why  various  traditional  con- 
cepts in  aesthetics  cannot  successfully 
accommodate  modern  painting,  and 
what  the  limits  of  any  system  of  con- 
cepts are  which  attempt  to  describe 
what  can  perhaps  only  be  shown. 
Other  Criteria,  Steinberg;  others. 
Short  papers,  critical  articles,  and 
perhaps  take-home  essay  questions. 

562  History  of  Ethics  (2nd  sem.) 
Aune  360  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Classic  texts  in 
history  of  ethics.  Emphasis  on  Aristo- 
tle, Aquinas,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Kant, 
and  J.  S.  Mill.  Texts:  Nichomachean 
Ethics,  Aristotle;  Introduction  to  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Pegis,  ed.;  Man  and 
Citizen,  Hobbes;  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  Hume;  Groundwork  of 
the  Metaphysics  of  Morals,  Kant;  Util- 
itarianism and  On  Liberty,  J.  S.  Mill.  2 
short  exams;  7-10  page  term  paper. 

563  Ethical  Theory  (1st  sem.) 
Feldman  362  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selected  classic 
and  contemporary  readings  on  utilitar- 
ianism, Kantianism,  and  other  norma- 
tive theories,  as  well  as  in  naturalism, 
nonnaturalism  and  emotivism  in  meta- 
ethics.  2  hour-exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: PHIL  100  (or  consent  of  in- 
structor). 

581  Topics  in  Marxism  (not  '79-'80) 

582  Philosophy  of  Science  (not  '79-'80) 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  structure  of 
scientific  method  and  the  language  of 
science,  the  respective  roles  of  induc- 
tion and  deduction  in  science,  and  the 
status  of  theoretical  terms.  Prerequi- 
sites: 2  semesters  in  philosophy,  in- 
cluding PHIL  110. 

583  Philosophy  of  Religion  (not  '79-  '80) 

Analytic  study  of  the  meaning  and 
justifiability  of  beliefs  concerning  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God.  Prerequi- 
sites: 2  semesters  in  philosophy,  in- 
cluding PHIL  110. 

584  Philosophy  of  Language  (2nd  sem.) 
Parsons  382  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Various  topics 
that  are  presupposed  in  modern  tech- 
nical work  in  philosophy  of  language, 


including  Frege's  theory  of  sense  and 
reference,  Russell's  theory  of  denoting 
phrases,  illocutionary  aspects  of 
speech  acts,  problems  concerning 
modal  and  epistemic  contexts,  some 
technical  theoretical  linguistics,  maybe 
some  theories  of  tense.  Prerequisites: 
some  background  in  symbolic  logic  (in- 
cluding relations  and  quantifiers), 
some  advanced  philosophy  and/or 
linguistics. 

585  Philosophical  Theology  (not  '79-'80) 

The  methods,  directions,  and  validity 
of  theological  thought  through  selected 
problems  (e.g.,  evil,  truth  and  symbol 
and  God's  existence).  Historical  and 
systematic  approach.  Texts  from  ma- 
jor philosophers  of  all  periods. 

586  Philosophy  of  Mathematics 
(not  '79'80) 

Basic  issues  in  philosophy  of  mathema- 
tics. Platonism,  nominalism,  construc- 
tivism. Mathematical  knowledge. 

591  Seminar:  Philosophy  of 
Economics  (2nd  sem.) 
Wolff  372  Bartlett 

Problems  in  the  philosophical  founda- 
tions of  economic  theory.  Theory  of 
collective  choice,  including  Arrow's 
General  Possibility  Theorem;  ordinal 
and  cardinal  utility  and  the  possibility 
of  interpersonal  comparisons  of  utility; 
the  nature  and  status  of  economic 
theories,  with  attention  to  the  physical 
quantities  or  reproduction  model  of 
the  neo-Ricardian  school;  and  the 
problems  of  dealing  with  the  intersub 
jective  structure  of  society  within  the 
framework  of  an  economic  theory. 
Although  the  work  is  not  technical, 
students  should  have  some  mathemati- 
cal and  logical  sophistication.  In  addi- 
tion, some  knowledge  either  of  neo- 
classical or  of  Marxian  economic 
theory  is  expected  (and  preferably 
both). 

592  Seminar:  Aristotle  (2nd  sem.) 
Matthews  368  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  categories, 
the  alleged  homonymy  of  'is',  matter, 
essentialism,  future  contingency,  the 
soul.  Text:  The  Basic  Works  of  Aristo- 
tle. 2  term  papers  or  2  exams.  Prere- 
quisites: 3  courses  in  philosophy,  in- 
cluding one  in  ancient  philosophy. 
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594  Seminar:  Metaphysics  &  Modern 
Physics  (1st  sent.) 
Hardegree  363  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Some  metaphysi- 
cal notions  in  light  of  the  central  physi- 
cal theories  of  the  20th  century,  Quan- 
tum Theory  and  Relativity  Theory. 
Topics:  space,  time,  spacetime;  causal- 
ity, determinism,  chance;  corpuscular 
versus  noncorpuscular  ontologies; 
event  ontologies;  holism;  primary  and 
secondary  qualities;  noumena  and 
phenomena;  the  identity  of  indiscerni- 
bles;  the  empirical  character  of  logic 
and  geometry;  the  relation  of  Quan- 
tum Theory  to  Kant,  Husserl,  to  east- 
ern philosophies,  and  to  conscious- 
ness. Some  combinationof  the  follow- 
ing: midterm,  final,  term  paper,  de- 
pending on  each  student's  particular 
interests.  A  facility  in  dealing  with  ab- 
stractions is  presupposed. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Robert  A. 
Rothstein.  Professors  Levin,  Tikos;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lake;  Assistant  Professors 
Dienes,  Stawiecki;  Lecturer  Pacira. 

Russian 

101  Elementary  Russian  I 
Levin  439  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Beginning  of 
four-skill  language  course.  Russian 
spoken  in  class.  Grammar  introduced 
gradually.  Regular  written  assignments 
and  language  lab  exercises  to  develop 
proficiency  in  all  four  language  skills. 
Text:  The  Penguin  Russian  Course. 
Quizzes  or  hour-exams;  final.  No 
previous  language  experience  required. 
$2  lab  fee. 

102  Elementary  Russian  II 
Levin  439  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Continues 
RUSS  101.  At  course  conclusion,  stu- 
dent should  carry  on  elementary  con- 
versation, read  and  write  simple  prose. 
Text:  The  Penguin  Russian  Course. 
Several  quizzes  or  exams;  final.  Prere- 
quisite: RUSS  101  or  equivalent.  $2  lab 
fee. 

111  Russian  Reading  I 
Stawiecki  435  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Introductory 
reading  course.  Develops  ability  to 
read  scholarly  prose  and  literature.  Lit- 
tle attention  paid  to  the  other  language 
skills.  For  those  who  need  a  reading 
knowledge  of  Russian  as  a  tool.  First 
two  semesters  concentrate  on  Russian 
grammar,  word  building,  and  sentence 
structure.  Text:  Reading  and  Transla- 
ting Contemporary  Russian,  Dewey, 
Mersereau.  Quizzes,  exams,  final.  No 
previous  language  training  required. 

112  Russian  Reading  II 

Stawiecki  435  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Continues 
RUSS  111.  By  course  conclusion, 
students  should  read  Russian  prose 
with  aid  of  dictionary.  Text:  Reading 
and  Translating  Contemporary  Rus- 
sian, Dewey,  Mersereau.  Quizzes,  ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisite:  RUSS  111  or 
equivalent. 

201  Intermediate  Russian  I 
Levin  439  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Continues 
RUSS  102.  Emphasis  on  grammar, 
simple  conversation  and  readings.  Part 


of  course  conducted  in  Russian.  Texts: 
Penguin  Russian  Course;  Govorite  Po- 
Russki,  Khavronina;  duplicated  read- 
ing selections.  Quizzes,  2  or  3  hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  RUSS  102 
or  equivalent. 

202  Intermediate  Russian  II 
Levin  439  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Continues 
RUSS  201.  Emphasis  on  grammar 
review  and  conversation  through  short 
reading  selections.  Major  portion  of 
course  conducted  in  Russian.  Text: 
Govorite  Po-Russ/ci,  Khavronina;  du- 
plicated reading  selections.  Prerequi- 
site: RUSS  201  or  equivalent. 

211  Russian  Reading  III 
Stawiecki  435  Herter 

Lecture,  drill  recitation.  Continues 
RUSS  112.  Reading  and  analysis  to 
develop  a  basic  vocabulary  and  enough 
sensitivity  to  sentence  structure  to 
enable  the  students  to  read  in  their 
field  with  aid  of  dictionary.  Quizzes, 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  RUSS  112 
or  equivalent. 

212  Expository  Prose 
Stawiecki  435  Herter 

Lecture,  recitation.  Continues  RUSS 
211  or  201 .  Develops  reading  proficien- 
cy by  concentrating  on  problems  of 
translation.  Results  in  higher  skill  level 
than  in  202,  with  its  divided  emphasis 
on  all  four  language  skills.  Text:  Rus- 
sian Scientific  and  Technical  Readings, 
Magner.  Hour-exam,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: 3  semesters  of  Russian  or 
equivalent. 

250  Russian  Culture  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Dienes  430  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  General  introduc- 
tion to  modern  Russian  culture;  his- 
torical roots  of  contemporary  Russian 
habits  and  ways  of  thinking.  History, 
social  ideas,  government,  literature, 
art,  architecture,  cinema,  education, 
etc.,  in  selected  historical  periods;  em- 
phasis on  contemporary  developments. 
Visiting  lecturers,  slide  presentations, 
films.  Text:  The  Russians,  Hedrick 
Smith.  2  oral  reports  or  2  short  papers, 
or  1  longer  paper.  No  knowledge  of 
Russian  required. 

255  Masterpieces  of  Russian  Literature 
in  Translation  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Dienes  430  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  development 
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of  Russian  literature,  primarily  in  the 
19th  century.  Major  authors  and  their 
masterpieces.  Literary  themes  and 
techniques  against  their  socio-histori- 
cal  background.  Russia's  debt  and 
contribution  to  19th-century  West- 
European  fiction.  Readings:  major 
works  by  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol, 
Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Turgenev,  and 
Chekhov.  Term  paper  (8-15  pages); 
short  paper  (4-6  pages)  due  at 
midterm;  final.  One  paper  can  be  non- 
traditional,  e.g.,  creative  writing.  All 
reading  can  be  done  in  English. 

297  Special  Topics:  Modern  Russian 
Writers  in  Translation 
Dienes  430  Herter 

Lecture,  recitation.  Survey  of  20th- 
century  fiction  in  a  selection  of  master- 
works  by  the  best  modern  Russian  wri- 
ters. Emphasis  on  literary  themes  and 
techniques;  socio-historical  back- 
ground provided.  Readings:  Doctor 
Zhivago,  Pasternak;  Petersburg,  Bely; 
The  Gift,  Nabokov;  The  Master  and 
Margarita,  Bulgakov;  additional  selec- 
tions by  Solzhenitsyn,  Babel,  Zamya- 
tin,  others.  2  papers  required.  Know- 
ledge of  Russian  not  required. 

297  Special  Topics:  The  Grotesque  in 
Russian  Literature 
Tikos  441  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey.  Two  cen- 
turies of  the  literature  of  the  grotesque 
in  Russian  literature,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  some  Eastern  European  litera- 
tures (Polish,  Czech).  The  meaning  of 
the  grotesque  in  general  and  for  Rus- 
sian literature  in  particular.  Some  per- 
tinent works  of  Gogol,  Dostoevsky, 
Bely,  Solugob,  Rozanov,  Mayakovski, 
Bulgakov,  and  Siniauski.  Mrozek  from 
Polish,  and  Havel  from  Czech 
literatures.  Readings:  short  stories  by 
Gogol,  Dostoevsky;  novels  by  Bely  (St. 
Petersburg),  Sologub  (The  Petty 
Demon),  Bulgakov  (Master  and  Mar- 
garita), Rozanov  (Soiitaria);  the  play 
Bedbug  by  Mayakovsky;  several  works 
by  Siniauski  (Fantastic  Stories,  On 
Socialist  Realism,  A  Voice  from  the 
Choir);  plays  by  the  Polish  playwright 
Mrozek  (Police,  Tango);  and  the  play 
The  Garden  Party  by  Havel.  2  short 
papers;  exam  (or  a  longer  research 
paper). 


301  Advanced  Russian  I  (1st  sem.) 
Lake  437  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Aims  at  read- 
ing with  immediate  comprehension 
prose  and  verse  of  average  difficulty 
and  mature  content;  writing  with  clari- 
ty and  correct  vocabulary,  idiom,  and 
syntax.  Lectures  in  Russian.  Grammar 
principles,  word-building  exercises, 
close  analysis  of  texts.  Texts:  Russkij 
Jazyk  Dlja  Inostrannykh  Studentov, 
Kostomarov  et  a!.;  A  Short  Russian 
Reference  Grammar,  Pulkina;  Read- 
ing selections,  daily  grammar  exercises, 
frequent  compositions,  quizzes  every 
two  weeks,  final.  Prerequisite:  RUSS 
202  or  equivalent. 

302  Advanced  Russian  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Lake  437  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Continues 
RUSS  301.  Texts:  Russkij  Jazyk  Dlja 
Inostrannykh  Studentov,  Kostomarov 
et  ai;  A  Short  Russian  Reference 
Grammar,  Pulkina.  Reading  selec- 
tions, daily  grammar  exercises  as  home 
assignments,  frequent  compositions, 
quizzes  every  two  weeks,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: RUSS  301  or  equivalent. 

311  Russian  Conversation  I  (1st  sem.) 
Lake  437  Herter 

Recitation,  drill.  Develops  ability  to 
understand  conversation  of  normal 
tempo  and  to  express  thoughts  in  Rus- 
sian at  normal  speed  with  reasonably 
good  pronunciation  and  intonation. 
Conducted  in  Russian.  Regular  active 
participation.  Oral  final.  Prerequisite: 
RUSS  202  or  equivalent. 

312  Russian  Conversation  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Lake  437  Herter 

Recitation,  drill.  Continues  RUSS  311. 
Regular  active  participation.  Oral  final 
exam.  Prerequisite:  RUSS  311  or 
equivalent. 

401  Russian  Stylistics  I  (1st  sem.) 
Pacira  442  Herter 

Lecture,  recitation.  Helps  achieve 
maximal  proficiency  in  Russian  espe- 
cially with  ease  and  some  feeling  for 
style.  Conducted  in  Russian.  Duplica- 
ted materials.  Home  assignments, 
weekly  exercises  in  syntax  and/or  com- 
positions on  free  or  assigned  subjects. 
Short  quizzes,  hour-exams,  final.  Pre- 
requisite: RUSS  302  or  equivalent. 


402  Russian  Stylistics  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Pacira  442  Herter 

Lecture,  recitation.  Continues  RUSS 
401.  Duplicated  materials.  Home  as- 
signments, weekly  exercises  in  syntax 
and/or  compositions  on  free  or  as- 
signed subjects.  Short  quizzes,  hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  RUSS  401 
or  equivalent. 

411  Introduction  to  Russian  Literature  I 
(1st  sem.) 

Dienes  430  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Close  reading  of 
original  poetry  and  prose  excerpts  of 
19th-century  Russian  literature. 
Conducted  in  Russian.  Texts:  Ot 
Pushkina  Do  Chekhova,  Turkov,  ed.; 
The  Heritage  Of  Russian  Verse  , 
Obolensky,  ed.;  additional  duplicated 
material.  Frequent  reports,  quizzes,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisite:  RUSS  302,  equi- 
valent proficiency,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

412  Introduction  to  Russian  Literature  II 

(2nd  sem.) 
Dienes  430  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continues  RUSS 
411.  Texts:  Ot  Pushkina  Do  Chekho- 
va, Turkov,  ed.;  The  Heritage  of  Rus- 
sian Verse,  Obolensky,  ed.;  additional 
duplicated  material.  Frequent  reports, 
quizzes,  final.  Prerequisite:  RUSS  411, 
equivalent  proficiency,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

553  Dostoevsky  (2nd  sem.) 
Tikos  441  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Certain  of  Dos- 
toevsky's  major  novels  (Notes  from 
Underground,  Crime  and  Punishment, 
The  Brothers  Karamazov)  in  the  con- 
text of  other  Western  European  works 
such  as  Balzac's  Pere  Goriot,  Dickens' 
David  Copperfield,  Schiller's  The 
Robbers  and  Don  Carlos.  Russian  ma- 
jors expected  to  do  some  reading  in 
Russian,  others  use  English  transla- 
tions. 2  short  papers,  final. 

554  Tolstoy 

Dienes  430  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of 
Tolstoy's  major  works  in  translation. 
Emphasis  on  literary  themes  and  tech- 
niques; historical  and  cultural  back- 
ground to  Tolstoy's  life  and  times.  2 
papers  required.  Readings:  War  and 
Peace,   Anna  Karenina  (both   in  the 
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Norton  Critical  Edition),  and  The  Por- 
table Tolstoy,  ed.,  Bayley.  Knowledge 
of  Russian  not  required. 

556  Russian  Drama  (2nd  sem.) 
Tikos  441  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Main  trends  in 
Russian  drama  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  introducing  the  most  repre- 
sentative dramatic  works.  Class  discus- 
sions. Production-like  reading  of  some 
texts.  Readings:  plays  by  Pushkin, 
Griboedov,  Gogol,  Chekhov,  Maya- 
kovsky,  and  Solzhenitsyn.  2  short  pa- 
pers, final.  Majors  expected  to  do 
some  reading  in  Russian. 

558  Russian  Poetry 
Tikos  441  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Reading  and  anal- 
yzing Russian  poetry  from  the  early 
19th  century  to  the  present.  Emphasis 
on  the  major  poetic  trends.  Students 
required  to  read  additional  material  in 
the  theory  of  poetry.  Memorizing  poe- 
try encouraged  and  required.  Read- 
ings: Modem  Russian  Poetry,  Mar- 
kov, Sparks;  The  Heritage  of  Russian 
Verse,  Obolensky;  selected  poetry  of 
Derzhavin,  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Nek- 
rasov,  the  Symbolists,  the  Acmeists, 
the  Futurists,  the  poetry  of  the  Soviet 
period,  the  underground  poets.  Stu- 
dents select  poets  and  their  works  be- 
yond the  basic  required  reading.  Sever- 
al short  papers;  final  or  longer  research 
paper.  Proficiency  in  Russian  re- 
quired. 

Polish 

101  Elementary  Polish  I  (1st  sem.) 
Rothstein  440  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  First  semester 
of  four-skill  language  course.  Develops 
basic  fluency  in  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing.  Duplicated  materials.  Written 
exercises,  class  recitation,  quizzes, 
hour-exams,  final. 

102  Elementary  Polish  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Rothstein  440  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Continues 
POLISH  101.  Duplicated  materials. 
Written  exercises,  class  recitation, 
quizzes,  hour-exams,  final.  Prerequi- 
site: POLISH  101. 

201  Intermediate  Polish  I  (1st  sem.) 
Pacira  442  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Continues 
POLISH  102.  Increases  basic  fluency 


in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
Duplicated  materials.  Written  exer- 
cises, class  recitation,  quizzes,  hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  POLISH 
102  or  equivalent. 

202  Intermediate  Polish  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Pacira  442  Herter 

Lecture,  drill,  recitation.  Continues 
POLISH  201.  Duplicated  materials. 
Written  exercises,  class  recitation, 
quizzes,  hour-exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: POLISH  201  or  equivalent. 

250  Introduction  to  the  Polish  People  (C) 
(1st  sem.) 
Radosh  University  Library 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  Polish 
civilization,  emphasizing  Polish 
history,  history  of  Poles  in  America, 
folk  art  and  crafts,  folk  traditions,  and 
refined  arts.  Final  paper. 


Chair  of  Department:  Professor  Martha  P. 
Francescato.  Professors  Bancroft,  Bou- 
dreau,  DePuy,  Greenfield,  Piccus,  Roth- 
berg;  Associate  Professors  Barreda-Tomas, 
Fernandez-Turienzo,  Scott,  Soons,  Sturm, 
Zamora;  Assistant  Professors  Bradford, 
Esformes,  Fagundes,  Galvin,  MacLeod, 
Ornelas,  Patai,  Rivas;  Visiting  Instructor 
Gonzalez. 


Spanish 


110  Elementary  Spanish  I 

Class  and  lab  practice,  to  provide  basic 
listening,  reading,  speaking,  and  wri- 
ting skills.  Text:  ;En  Camino!,  Neale- 
Silva,  Nicholas;  accompanying  work- 
book. 

120  Elementary  Spanish  II 

Class  and  lab  practice;  continuation  of 
previous  semester  SPAN  110.  Text: 
\En  Camino',  Neale-Silva,  Nicholas; 
accompanying  workbook.  Prerequi- 
site: SPAN  110. 

126  Intensive  Elementary  Spanish  6  cr 
Bradford  405  Herter 

Class,  individual  lab  work,  home 
study.  For  highly  motivated  students 
with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  Not  recommended  for  stu- 
dents with  low  language  aptitude  or 
those  simply  seeking  fast  fulfillment  of 
language  requirements.  All  four  skills 
are  stressed — listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing.  Aims  in  one  semester 
at  a  level  of  competence  in  Spanish 
allowing  enrollment  in  either  the 
regular  intermediate  level  Spanish 
courses  or  in  the  intensive  intermediate 
course  (SPAN  146).  Text:  Foundation 
Course  in  Spanish,  Turk/Espinosa.  4 
hour-tests,  final. 

130  Intermediate  Spanish  I 
MacLeod  415  Herter 

Lecture,  recitations.  Systematic  review 
of  Spanish  grammar,  combined  with 
readings  in  Spanish  literature  at  an  in- 
termediate level.  Learn  to  read  a  lit- 
erate, adult  Spanish  while  strength- 
ening speaking,  listening,  and  writing 
skills.  2  or  3  hour-tests,  final,  quizzes, 
and  recitations.  Prerequisite:  SPAN 
120  or  126;  or  2  or  3  years  of  high 
school  Spanish,  or  equivalent. 

140  Intermediate  Spanish 
Scott  421  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Reviews  basic 
grammar  skills  for  greater  proficiency 
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in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
Spanish.  Literature  covered  stresses 
contemporary  Spanish  and  Latin 
American  themes.  Some  discussion  of 
history  and  culture.  3  hour-exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  130. 

145  Spanish  for  Native  Speakers 

Lecture,  discussion.  Reviews  Spanish 
grammar  for  native  speakers.  Empha- 
sis on  writing  and  speaking.  Quizzes, 
exams.  Open  only  to  native  speakers  of 
Spanish. 

146  Intermediate  Intensive  Spanish  6  cr 

Discussion,  individual  work.  Furthers 
the  language  skills  taught  in  SPAN 
120,  126  (grammar  and  conversation). 
In  addition,  half  the  course  deals  with 
the  rudimentary  analysis  of  literature 
and  the  writing  of  simple  compositions 
in  Spanish.  Provides  background  to 
continue  with  SPAN  220  and/or  180. 
Grammar  text,  conversation  text,  3  pa- 
perbacks. Short  compositions;  quizzes, 
exams,  oral  reports.  Prerequisite: 
SPAN  120,  126,  or  equivalent.  Limited 
enrollment.  For  prospective  majors 
and  others  who  wish  to  proceed  at  a 
more  rapid  pace  than  the  conventional 
130-140  courses  allow.  Successful  com- 
pletion fulfills  the  language  require- 
ment. 

150,  151  Spanish  Grammar  2  cr  each 
Galvin  410  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  review  of  basic 
elements  of  Spanish  grammar.  For  ma- 
jors and  others  who  plan  to  continue 
with  Spanish  beyond  SPAN  140.  Text: 
A  Graded  Spanish  Review  Grammar 
with  Composition,  Tarr,  et  al.  3  hour- 
exams.  Prerequisites:  SPAN  140  level 
for  150;  SPAN  150  for  151. 

155  Spanish  for  Native  Speakers  II 

Lecture,  discussion.  Develops  further 
skills  in  Spanish,  emphasizing  readings 
and  composition.  Introduces  basic 
general  literary  concepts  through  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  history  of  Puer- 
to Rican  literature.  Quizzes,  exams. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  145  or  equivalent. 

202  Field  Study  (2nd  sem.) 
See  301  below. 

250,  251,  252,  253  Conversational  Spanish 
/  cr  each 
Galvin  410  Herter 

Discussion.  "Directed"  free  conversa- 
tion in  Spanish.  For  majors  and  others 
interested  in  developing  fluency  in  the 


spoken  language.  Attendance  and 
participation  required.  Prerequisite: 
SPAN  181  level  for  250. 

301  Field  Study  (1st  sem.) 
Galvin  410  Herter 

Field  study  in  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity. Lecture,  discussion.  The  cul- 
ture and  problems  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  on  the  mainland.  Texts: 
Puerto  Rican  Americans,  Fitzpatrick; 
The  Islands,  Steiner.  Reports,  4 
quizzes,  term  paper.  Consent  of 
instructor  and  fluency  in  Spanish  re- 
quired. 

553  Spanish  American  Poetry  since 
Modernismo  (2nd  sem.) 
Barreda  426  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  development 
of  lyric  poetry  in  Latin  America  since 
1914.  Emphasis  on  the  Avant-Garde 
movement  and  its  impact  in  Latin 
American  poetic  language.  Readings: 
Poetic  works  of  Gonzales  Martinez, 
Lopez  Velande,  Storni,  Huidobro, 
Vallejo,  Neruda,  and  Paz.  No  exams;  3 
critical/analytical  papers.  Prerequisite: 
SPAN  222  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Taught  in  Spanish. 

557  Hispanic  Literature  of  the  Caribbean 
(1st  sem.) 
Barreda  426  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  literary 
development  of  the  Hispanic  Carib- 
bean (emphasis  on  the  20th  century  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba);  this  literary 
development  related  to  the  various 
historical,  sociocultural,  and  economic 
phenomena  that  have  influenced  it. 
Readings:  novels,  drama,  and  poetry 
(by  Zano  Gaudia,  Marti,  Guillen, 
Carpentier,  Marques,  Soto,  Diaz 
Valcarcel)  illustrative  of  these  literary 
developments  and  of  the  principal 
cultural  phenomena  of  the  Hispanic 
Caribbean.  3  take-home  exams.  Prere- 
quisite: SPAN  222  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Taught  in  Span- 
ish. 


Portuguese 


110  Elementary  Portuguese  I 

Lecture,  discussion.  Acquisition  of 
basic  language  skills:  listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  Basic  prin- 
cipal structures  and  vocabulary  of  Por- 
tuguese. Homework,  quizzes,  dicta- 
tion, exams;  oral  participation  strongly 
emphasized. 


120  Elementary  Portuguese  II 

Lecture,  discussion,  open  lab.  Con- 
tinuation of  basic  skills  acquisition: 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing.  The  rest  of  the  principal  struc- 
tures and  vocabulary  of  Portuguese. 
Homework,  quizzes,  dictation,  exams; 
oral  participation  strongly  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  PORT  110  or  equivalent. 

126  Intensive  Elementary  Portuguese 
(1st  sem.)  6  cr 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Intensive  de- 
velopment of  four  major  skills:  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
Covers  in  one  semester  the  material 
normally  included  in  the  first  year 
course — all  the  principal  structures  and 
vocabulary  of  Portuguese.  Home- 
work, quizzes,  dictation,  exams — no 
final. 

130  Intermediate  Portuguese  I 

Expands  on  basic  language  skills. 
Greater  oral  fluency  through  vocabula- 
ry building  and  review  of  fundamental 
language  structures.  Active  participa- 
tion in  all  discussions,  brief  oral 
presentations,  evaluation  based  on 
talks  and  written  exams.  Prerequisite: 
PORT  120,  126,  or  equivalent. 

140  Intermediate  Portuguese  II  (2nd  sem.) 

Completes  the  four-semester  sequence. 
Further  acquisition  of  basic  skills  to 
fulfill  the  language  requirement  and 
lead  to  more  advanced  courses.  Prere- 
quisite: PORT  130  or  equivalent. 

146  Intensive  Intermediate  Portuguese 
(2nd  sem.)  6  cr 

Lecture,  discussion.  Expands  on  basic 
skills  of  the  language.  Greater  oral 
fluency  through  vocabulary  building 
and  review  of  fundamental  language 
structures.  Active  class  participation, 
brief  oral  presentations,  evaluation 
based  on  talks  and  written  exams.  Pre- 
requisite: PORT  126,  120,  or 
equivalent. 

161   Introduction  to  Portuguese  Literature 

(C)  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  transitional 
course  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  basic  language  sequence  or 
have  its  equivalent  in  experience.  Still 
emphasizing  the  four  skills,  concentra- 
tion on  analysis  of  literary  selections 
from  the  standpoint  of  content,  style, 
and  genre.  Some  emphasis  on  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary.  Examples  of  prin- 
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cipal  genre  and  literary  periods  with  at- 
tention to  diversity  rather  than  chro- 
nology. Class  participation,  frequent 
compositions,  exams.  Prerequisite: 
PORT  140  or  equivalent. 

181  Conversational  Portuguese  (1st  sem.) 
Discussion,  based  on  varied  topics  of 
current  interest  and  from  modern  Por- 
tuguese and  Brazilian  writers,  to 
develop  good  speaking  ability  in  Por- 
tuguese. Conversations  center  on 
everyday  life  situations.  Intended  to 
expand  fluency,  vocabulary,  and 
cultural  awareness.  Oral  participation, 
oral  reports.  Prerequisite:  PORT  146 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

182  Conversational  Portuguese  II 

(2nd  sem.) 

Discussions  based  on  varied  topics  of 
current  interest  and  from  modern 
Portuguese  writers,  to  develop  speak- 
ing ability  in  Portuguese.  Conversa- 
tions focus  on  everyday  life  situations. 
Uses  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
articles  and  pamphlets  dealing  with 
social  and  cultural  issues.  Class  par- 
ticipation, oral  presentations.  Prere- 
quisite: PORT  140  or  equivalent. 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  David 
M.  Knauf.  Professor  Abramson;  Associate 
Professors  Brann,  Fiala,  Mahnken,  Trous- 
dell;  Assistant  Professors  Gaeke,  Golden, 
Scott,  Shakespeare;  Visiting  Lecturer  Ba- 
ker. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Department  of 
Theater  is  grounded  in  the  belief  that  the 
performing  arts  draw  on  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  a  variety  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
skills  and  talents  which  are  most  fully 
developed  when  theory  and  practice  are  in- 
tegrated in  the  learning  experience.  Stu- 
dents in  the  program  gain  expertise  in  all  the 
fundamental  areas  of  theatrical  art  in  grad- 
uated sequences  of  study  designed  to  bring 
into  focus  rigorous  critical  thinking,  precise 
methods  of  research,  and  imaginative  ex- 
pression in  performance. 
Sequence  of  Study:  100  Introduction  to 
Theater;  Theater  Practice  (1  cr  each;  may 
be  repeated;  3  cr  required  of  majors);  Basic 
Techniques  (Prerequisites:  THEATR  100 
and  at  least  1  cr  of  Theater  Practice):  3  cr 
each  in  Scenography,  Dramaturgy,  and 
Performance;  Intermediate  Techniques 
(Prerequisite:  completion  of  all  basic  tech- 
niques): 9  cr  each  in  Scenography,  Drama- 
turgy, and  Performance. 

In  addition,  students  may  elect  up  to  18 
credits  of  advanced  course  work  in  scen- 
ography, dramaturgy,  and/or  performance 
when  intermediate-level  work  has  been 
completed  in  the  corresponding  area(s). 

First-year  students  who  wish  to  major  in 
theater  should  elect  Introduction  to  Thea- 
ter, which  also  satisfies  one  of  the  four 
course  requirements  in  the  Humanities  and 
Fine  Arts  core  (C). 

Basic  techniques  in  scenography,  drama- 
turgy, and  performance  are  normally  com- 
pleted during  the  sophomore  year. 
Opportunities  to  test  basic  techniques  are 
provided  regularly  by  the  department.  The 
bulk  of  the  56  credits  required  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  be  earned 
before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 
Intermediate  and  advanced  course  work  is 
usually  completed  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Nonmajors  with  appropriate  qualifica- 
tions are  welcome  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department.  Introduction  to 
Theater  is  strongly  recommended  before 
course  work  at  the  basic  and  intermediate 
levels.  Enrollment  of  nonmajors  in  all  up- 
per-level courses  is  permitted  after  com- 
pleting (or  testing  out  of)  basic  techniques 
in  the  specific  area(s)  of  interest.  Depart- 


ment majors  are  given  preference  in  place- 
ment at  all  levels  within  the  program. 

With  the  exception  of  Introduction  to 
Theater  and  Theater  Practice,  enrollment  in 
theater  courses  is  by  consent  of  designated 
department  advisers  only.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  all  majors,  prospective  ma- 
jors, and  nonmajors  consult  with  a  depart- 
ment adviser  to  determine  eligibility  for  and 
appropriate  placement  within  the  various 
curricular  activities. 

100  Introduction  to  Theater  (C) 
Mahnken  105  FAC 

Lecture.  Elements  of  theater  art  (dra- 
maturgy, performance,  scenography) 
with  emphasis  on  historical  periods 
and  their  plays.  Texts:  The  Essential 
Theater,  Brockett;  17  Plays,  Dukore. 
Quizzes,  short  papers,  midterm,  final; 
attendance  at  UET  productions.  Re- 
quired of  majors  but  open  to  all. 

110  Performance  Management  /  cr 
Fritz  101  FAC 

Crew  assignment. Practical  experience 
in  front-of-the-house  work,  including 
house  management,  ushering,  publici- 
ty, box  office,  and  clerical  duties. 
Qualified  persons  may  be  assigned  to 
working  production  crews.  Specific  as- 
signment to  1  production  during  sem- 
ester. Open  to  freshmen.  Required  of 
majors.  May  be  repeated.  Mandatory 
P/F. 

120  Beginning  Techniques  in 
Dramaturgy  (C) 
Abramson,  Brann  106,  108  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Analysis  of  plays 
and  stage  performances  with  an  em- 
phasis on  principles  and  methods  of 
historical  and  critical  research.  Text: 
Drama  on  Stage,  Goodman.  Midterm, 
final,  short  papers,  attendance  at  UET 
productions.  Prerequisites:  THEATR 
100  or  equivalent;  departmental  ap- 
proval. Required  of  majors. 

140  Beginning  Techniques  in  Performance 

Lab,  studio.  Elements  of  the  art  of  act- 
ing; physical  and  vocal  details  of  char- 
acterization. Selected  playscripts.  Stu- 
dio exercises  as  assigned.  Prerequisites: 
THEATR  100  or  equivalent; 
departmental  consent.  Required  of 
majors. 

160  Beginning  Techniques  in  Scenography 
Fiala,  Gaeke,  Shakespeare  117 FAC 

Lab,  studio.  Elements  of  theatrical  de- 
sign: scenery,  properties,  lights,  cos- 
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tumes,  make-up  and  sound.  Basic 
drafting  skills.  Text:  Scene  Design  and 
Stage  Lighting,  Parker,  Smith.  Mid- 
term, final.  Prerequisites:  THEATR 
100  or  equivalent;  consent  of  depart- 
ment. Required  of  majors. 

210  Rehearsal  and  Production  2-6  cr 
Brann  108  FAC 

Production  assignments.  Performance 
as  actor,  stage  manager,  or  crew  chief 
in  major  department  production.  Sat- 
isfactory completion  of  assignment 
and  approval  of  production  manager. 
Credit  awarded  retroactively  (in  sem- 
ester following  that  in  which  assign- 
ment completed).  Mandatory  P/F. 
Credit  not  automatic;  student  must 
register.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

211  Theatrical  Make-Up 
Devlin  104  FAC 

Studio.  Basic  techniques  in  stage 
cosmetics  as  an  aid  to  characterization. 
Text:  Stage  Make-up,  Corson.  In- 
dividual assignments,  demonstrations 
of  techniques.  Prerequisite:  all  100- 
level  theater  requirements,  or  equiva- 
lent. Students  purchase  own  make-up 
kits. 

215  Theater  Management 
Fritz  101  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Management  and 
organization  of  theaters,  their  public 
promotion,  impact  on  social,  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  community. 
Text:  Theater  Management  in  Ameri- 
ca, Langley.  Paper,  final.  Prerequisite: 
100-level  theater  courses  or  equivalent. 

220  Conventions  of  the  Classical 
Theater  (C) 

Trousdell  107  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theater  arts  in  an- 
cient Greece,  Rome,  Renaissance  Italy, 
and  17th-century  France.  Short  pa- 
pers, reports,  final  and/or  term  paper. 
Prerequisites:  all  100-level  theater 
courses  required  of  majors;  at  least 
THEATR  120  for  nonmajors.  Re- 
quired of  majors. 

221  Conventions  of  the  Modern 
Theater  (C) 

Scott  ///  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Innovations  in 
theatrical  practice  from  the  late  16th 
century  in  England  and  Spain  through 
the  romantic  revolution  in  Germany 
and  France.  3  papers,  oral  report,  final 


and/or  term  paper  or  project.  Prere- 
quisites: all  100-level  theater  courses 
required  of  majors;  at  least  THEATR 
120  for  nonmajors.  Required  of  ma- 
jors. 

222  Conventions  of  the  Avant-garde 
Theater  (C) 

Lecture,  discussion.  New  trends  in 
theatrical  practice  from  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  to  the  present.  Short 
papers,  reports,  final  and/or  term  pa- 
per. Prerequisites:  all  100-level  theater 
courses  required  of  majors;  at  least 
THEATR  120  for  nonmajors.  Re- 
quired of  majors. 

230  American  Theater  (C)  (irregularly) 
Abramson,  Brann  106,  108  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selected  periods 
and  styles  in  the  history  of  the 
American  stage.  Selected  playscripts 
and  allied  readings.  Short  papers, 
reports,  final.  Prerequisite:  appro- 
priate 200-level  theater  courses  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

231  Black  Theater  (C)  (irregularly) 
Abramson  106  FA  C 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  black  pres- 
ence in  the  American  Theater.  Texts: 
Negro  Playwrights  in  the  American 
Theater,  Abramson;  selected  plays. 
Short  papers,  reports;  final.  Prere- 
quisites: 200-level  theater  courses  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

232  Concert  Theater  (irregularly) 
Brann  108  FAC 

Studio.  Analysis  of  nondramatic 
literature  (prose,  verse,  nonfiction)  for 
group  performance;  preparation  and 
rehearsal  of  chamber  theater  and  read- 
ers theater  scripts.  Text:  Chamber 
Theatre,  Breen.  Individual  and  group 
exercises;  completion  of  script  for  per- 
formance. Prerequisites:  appropriate 
200-level  theater  courses  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

240  Stage  Diction 

Abramson  106  FAC 

Studio.  Training  of  the  actor's  voice 
and  speech  for  flexibility,  clarity,  and 
projection.  Includes  phonetics  and  ear- 
training.  Text:  Speech  for  the  Stage, 
Machlin.  Individual  exercises,  recor- 
dings, final  oral  exam.  Prerequisites: 
appropriate  100-level  theater  courses 
and  consent  of  instructor;  required  of 
majors. 


241  Stage  Movement 
Trousdell  107  FAC 

Studio  workshop.  Development  of  the 
actor's  physical  resources  through 
movement  analysis  and  remedial  exer- 
cise. A  basic  movement  vocabulary  ap- 
plied to  specific  theatrical  problems  in: 
space  and  design,  period  movement, 
mask  acting,  stage  combat,  character 
portrayal.  Text:  The  Mastery  of  Move- 
ment, Laban.  Prerequisites:  for  ma- 
jors: all  100-level  theater  requirements, 
plus  THEATR  240;  for  nonmajors:  at 
least  THEATR  140  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Clothing  which  allows  free- 
dom of  movement  and  which  shows 
the  line  of  the  body  necessary.  Re- 
quired of  majors. 

242  Acting 
Golden  110  FAC 

Studio.  Script  analysis  and  develop- 
ment of  vocal  and  physical  perfor- 
mance in  the  building  of  effective  stage 
characterizations.  Selected  playscripts. 
Classroom  exercises  and  scenes.  Pre- 
requisites: for  majors:  all  100-level 
theater  requirements,  plus  THEATR 
240  and  241.  For  nonmajors:  at  least 
THEATR  140  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Required  of  majors. 

245  Directing 

Mahnken  105  FAC 

Laboratory,  studio.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  stage  direction  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  control  of  stage  space  for 
conveying  theatrical  information. 
Text:  Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing, 
Dean,  Carra.  Assigned  scenes  and  ex- 
ercises. Prerequisites:  appropriate  100- 
and  200-level  theater  courses;  at  least 
THEATR  140  for  nonmajors;  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

260  Scenic  Design 
Fiala  117  FAC 

Laboratory,  studio.  Principles  of 
scenic  design  and  technical  production 
and  their  application.  Text:  Scene 
Design  and  Stage  Lighting,  Parker, 
Smith.  Design  projects  as  assigned. 
Prerequisites:  all  100-level  theater  re- 
quirements or  equivalent,  at  least 
THEATR  160  for  nonmajors  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

261  Lighting  Design 
Shakespeare  117  FAC 

Laboratory,  studio.  Study  of  theories, 
practices,    and    equipment    of    stage 
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lighting,  with  practical  applications. 
Texts:  Designing  With  Light,  Gillette; 
Handbook  of  Stage  Lighting  Graphics, 
Warfel.  Assigned  lighting  projects. 
Prerequisites:  all  100-level  theater  re- 
quirements or  equivalents;  at  least 
THEATR  160  for  nonmajors  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

262  Costume  Design 

Gaeke  113  FAC 

Laboratory,  studio.  Principles  and 
practices  of  silhouette,  draping,  color, 
texture,  pattern  drafting,  and  con- 
struction, with  practical  applications  in 
stage  production.  Costume  design  pro- 
jects. Prerequisites:  all  100-level  thea- 
ter requirements  or  equivalents;  at 
least  THEATR  160  for  nonmajors  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

290B  Experimental:  Studio  Production 

Devlin  104  FAC 

Laboratory,  studio.  Design  and  con- 
struction of  scenic  units,  costume 
pieces,  and  properties;  their  coordina- 
tion in  low-budget  studio  production. 
Variety  of  design  and  construction 
projects.  Prerequisites:  completion  of 
all  200-level  theater  courses  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Open  to  qualified  junior 
and  senior  majors  and  nonmajors. 

310  Theater  Practice 
Brann  108  FAC 

Production  assignments.  Advanced 
performance  assignments  as  actor, 
stage  manager,  or  crew  chief  in  major 
department  production.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  assignment  and  approv- 
al of  production  manager.  Advance 
standing  required.  Credit  awarded 
retroactively  (in  semester  following 
that  in  which  assignment  completed). 
Credit  not  automatic;  student  must 
register.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

340  Speech  and  Styles  and  Dialects 

(irregularly) 
Abramson  106  FA  C 

Studio,  laboratory.  Speech  exercises  in 
one  or  two  theatrical  periods  or  styles, 
depending  on  performance  needs  of  a 
given  semester;  or,  general  work  in 
regional  British  and  American  dialects. 
Individual  exercises,  recordings,  final 
oral  exam.  Prerequisites:  appropriate 
200-level  theater  courses  and  consent 
of  instructor. 


341  Styles  of  Stage  Movement  (irregularly) 
Trousdell  107  FAC 

Laboratory,  studio.  Intensive  work 
with  period  costumes  and  properties, 
period  dance,  stage  weapons,  panto- 
mime, as  required  by  performance 
needs  in  given  semester.  Prerequisites: 
appropriate  200-level  theater  courses 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

342  Acting  Study 
Golden  110  FAC 

Studio.  Further  work  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  stage  characterizations.  Class- 
room projects  in  roles  and  scenes. 
Prerequisites:  appropriate  200-level 
performance  courses  or  equivalent  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

345  Senior  Ensemble  (irregularly) 

Studio.  Intensive  analysis  and  rehear- 
sal of  a  script  from  the  initial  produc- 
tion concept  to  the  finished  perfor- 
mance. Selected  playscript.  Group  re- 
hearsal and  final  performance.  Prere- 
quisites: completion  of  appropriate 
major  requirements  and  consent  of 
instructor.  May  be  repeated. 

360  Scenic  Design  Studio 
Fiala  117  FAC 

Studio.  Continuation  of  THEATR 
260,  with  studio  in  scenic  design  theory 
and  conceptualization  and  solution  of 
related  technical  problems.  Advanced 
scenic  design  projects.  Prerequisites: 
appropriate  200-level  theater  courses 
or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

361  Lighting  Design  Studio 
Shakespeare  117  FAC 

Studio.  Continuation  of  THEATR 
261;  lighting  design  theory,  concept- 
ualization and  solution  of  related  tech- 
nical problems.  Advanced  lighting  de- 
sign projects.  Prerequisites:  appropri- 
ate 200-level  theater  courses  or  equiva- 
lent and  consent  of  instructor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

362  Costume  Design  Studio 

Gaeke  113  FAC 

Studio.  Continuation  of  THEATR 
262;  costume  design  theory,  concep- 
tualization, and  solution  of  related 
technical  problems.  Advanced  costume 
design  projects.  Prerequisites:  ap- 
propriate 200-level  theater  courses  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


425  Playwriting  (irregularly) 

Abramson,  Brann  106,108  FAC 

Lab,  studio,  discussion.  Exercises  in 
play  construction  involving  exposition, 
dialogue,  plot  development,  and  scene 
building.  Exercises;  completion  of  a 
playscript.  Prerequisites:  appropriate 
100-  and  200-level  theater  courses  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

439  Projects  in  Dramaturgy  (irregularly) 
Small    group,    discussion.    Advanced 
individual  projects  in  dramaturgical  re- 
search. Consent  of  instructor  required. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

445  Concert  Theater  Ensemble 

(irregularly) 
Brann  108  FAC 

Studio.  Analysis,  rehearsal,  and  per- 
formance of  a  number  of  concert  thea- 
ter scripts  for  on-  and  off-campus  pro- 
duction. Readings:  appropriate  scripts. 
Consent  of  instructor  required.  Admis- 
sion by  audition  only.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

459  Projects  in  Performance  (irregularly) 

Small  group,  discussion.  Advanced 
individual  projects  in  performance  re- 
search. Consent  of  instructor  required. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

479  Projects  in  Scenography  (irregularly) 

Small  group,  discussion.  Advanced 
individual  projects  in  scenographic  re- 
search. Consent  of  instructor  required. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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Head  of  Department:  Professor  H.  N.  Lit- 
tle. Professors  Fuller,  Nordin,  Westhead, 
Zimmerman;  Associate  Professors  Four- 
nier,  Gawienowski,  Mason,  Robinson; 
Assistant  Professors  Fischer,  Hayes,  Jacob- 
son,  Schwartz,  Slakey;  Adjunct  Professors 
De  Toma,  Parsons. 

All  Biochemistry  majors  are  urged  to  con- 
sult with  their  departmental  adviser  about 
department  requirements.  In  general,  dur- 
ing the  freshman  year,  all  majors  should 
complete  a  year  of  general  chemistry,  a  year 
of  biological  sciences,  and  a  year  of 
calculus.  By  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
they  should  also  have  completed  a  year  of 
organic  chemistry,  a  year  of  physics,  a  third 
semester  of  calculus,  a  third  semester  of 
biological  science,  and  BIOCHM  211.  Each 
class  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser.  All 
students  must  consult  this  faculty  adviser 
before  completing  registration. 

Students  may  obtain  further  information 
from  the  Departmental  Office,  91 3 J  GRC 
Towers. 

205  Introduction  to  Biochemistry  (E)     4  cr 
Gawienowski  1109  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
biochemistry  and  organic  chemistry  of 
biological  molecules.  Includes  the 
chemistry  and  metabolism  of  the  pro- 
teins, carbohydrates,  and  lipids.  Texts: 
Elements  of  General  and  Biological 
Chemistry,  Holum,  4th  ed.;  Ex- 
periments in  General,  Organic,  and 
Biological  Chemistry,  Holum.  Mid- 
term, final.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  112. 
$5  lab  fee. 

211  Molecular  Biochemistry  (E) 
(2nd  sem.)  4  cr 

Lecture.  Primarily  for  sophomores 
who  are  considering  majoring  in  bio- 
chemistry. Prerequisite:  CHEM  262  or 
266  concurrently. 

391  Senior  Honors  Seminar  (1st  sem.) 

Required  for  majors.  Emphasis  on  an 
oral  and  written  interpretation  of  cur- 
rent journal  articles  in  selected  fields  of  I 
biochemistry.  Prerequisite:  BIOCHM  1 
524  or  624. 

420  Elementary  Biochemistry  (E) 
Hayes  914  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Survey  of  the  structure  and 
function  of  biological  molecules,  in- 
cluding carbohydrates,  lipids,  pro- 
teins, and  nucleic  acids.  Emphasis  on 
relation  to  other  life  sciences.  Topics 
include  metabolism,   vitamins,   mem- 
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branes,  and  hormones.  Text:  Biochem- 
istry, Lehninger.  Prerequisite:  one 
semester  of  organic  chemistry. 

121  Elementary  Biochemistry 
Laboratory  /  cr 
Robinson  258  Goessmann 
Lab.  Experiments  in  the  most  common 
techniques    of   the    biochemical    lab. 
Quantitative  measurement  and  calcula- 
tion  stressed.    Major   topics  are   pH 
measurement,    buffers,    spectropho- 
tometry,   titiations,   chromatography, 
separation  methods,  and  properties  of 
enzymes.  Lab  directions  provided.  Lab 
notebooks,   about  6  written  reports, 
short   quizzes.    BIOCHM    320   prere- 
quisite or  corequisite;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. $10  lab  fee. 

)23  General  Biochemistry  (E)  (1st  sem.) 
Robinson  258  Goessmann 

Lecture.  First  half  of  a  year  course. 
Even  coverage  of  the  whole  field:  usual 
topics  are  pH,  buffers,  chemistry  of 
amino  acids  and  proteins,  enzymology, 
thermodynamics,  carbohydrate  chem- 
istry and  metabolism,  lipid  chemistry 
and  metabolism,  membranes.  4  hour- 
exams,  comprehensive  final.  Prere- 
quisite: a  year  course  in  organic 
chemistry.  For  undergraduate  majors 
in  biochemistry  who  have  not  taken 
BIOCHM  211,  and  for  students  from 
other  departments  who  require  a  year 
course.  Should  not  be  taken  as  a  one- 
semester  course. 

524  General  Biochemistry  (E)  (2nd  sem.) 
Robinson  258  Goessmann 

Lecture.  Second  half  of  a  year  course. 
Usual  topics  are  oxidative  phosphory- 
lation, photosynthesis,  amino  acid 
metabolism,  nucleic  acid  metabolism, 
protein  synthesis,  hormonal  control, 
and  biochemical  evolution.  Text: 
Biochemistry,  Lehninger.  Hour- 
exams.  Prerequisite:  BIOCHM  523  or 
623. 

526  Biochemistry  Laboratory 
(2nd  sem.)  2  cr 
Nordin  1206  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Introduces 
majors  to  the  important  techniques  of 
the  modern  biochemical  lab.  Work 
divided  into  four  major  blocks:  spec- 
trophotometry for  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  of  substrates  and 
for  following  enzymatic  reactions;  en- 
zyme purification  and  kinetics;  the  use 


of  radioactive  tracers  in  clarifying 
metabolic  pathways;  isolation  and 
characterization  of  natural  products. 
Several  instrumental  and  conceptual 
approaches  within  each  block.  Sup- 
plementary lectures  on  methods  not  ex- 
perienced. Primarily  for  majors;  few 
nonmajors  accepted.  Each  section  does 
lab  work  2  afternoons  a  week,  and  the 
following  week  has  lectures,  quizzes, 
discussions,  but  no  lab  work.  Text: 
The  Tools  of  Biochemistry,  Cooper, 
and  directions  prepared  by  instructor. 
Lab  reports,  quizzes,  notebooks. 
Prerequisites:  BIOCHM  523  or  623;  a 
course  in  analytical  chemistry.  $10  lab 
fee. 

623  Advanced  General  Biochemistry 

Lecture.  Differs  from  BIOCHM  523 
little  in  scope  but  quite  a  bit  in  ap- 
proach. Students  exercise  initiative  in 
looking  up  and  studying  material  only 
lightly  covered  in  lecture.  Lecturers 
may  leave  substantial  areas  of  material 
to  be  covered  by  the  student  in  order  to 
spend  time  covering  an  interesting  or 
current  aspect  in  depth.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM  262  or  266;  consultation  with 
instructor  advisable;  undergraduates 
require  special  consent. 

624  Advanced  General  Biochemistry 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  BIOCHM 
623.  Prerequisite:  BIOCHM  623. 

631  Plant  Biochemistry  (occasionally) 
Robinson  258  Goessmann 

Lecture,  discussion.  Aspects  of  bio- 
chemistry of  special  importance  to 
higher  plants:  photosynthesis,  respira- 
tory metabolism,  carbohydrate  metab- 
olism, lipid  metabolism,  terpenoids 
and  steroids,  phenolic  compounds, 
amino  acid  metabolism,  nucleic  acid 
metabolism,  alkaloids,  unusual  nitro- 
gen and  sulfur  compounds.  Text: 
Introduction  to  Plant  Biochemistry, 
Goodwin,  Mercer;  papers  in  original 
literature.  2  take-home  exams,  term 
paper,  class  presentation.  Prerequisite: 
a  course  in  biochemistry.  Course  in 
botany  desirable.  Undergraduates  re- 
quire special  consent. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Edward  L. 
Davis.  Professors  Bierhorst,  H.  Bigelow, 
M.  Bigelow,  Livingston,  Lockhart,  Schus- 
ter, Shapiro,  Stein,  Swanson,  Tippo,  Wilce; 
Associate  Professors  Godfrey,  Hepler, 
Kent,  Klekowski,  Mulcahy,  Rubenstein, 
Stern,  Walker,  Webster;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor; Stowe  Herbarium  Curator:  Ahles. 

Departmental  requirements  for  majors 
preparing  for  graduate  training  in  botany 
(other  than  for  secondary  school  training) 
include  the  following: 

CHEM:  261-262,  or  CHEM  250  and  one  of 
the  following:  BIOCHM  420  or  BOTANY 
512. 

MATH:  127-128,  or  two  of  the  following: 
MATH  112,  STATIS  231,  or  COINS  122. 

PHYSIC:  141-142  or  121-122. 

ZOOL:  510,  or  BOTANY  510. 

Foreign  language:  Knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  is  strongly  recommended,  and 
German,  Russian,  French,  or  Spanish  in- 
that  order  are  preferred. 

BOTANY:  100  or  101,  plus  24  credits  in 
botany,  including  at  least  two  courses  from 
each  of  the  following  three  areas: 

I.  Ecology-Evolution:  519,  521,  522,  524, 
526,  528. 

II.  Physiology-Cytology-Genetics:  501, 
511,  512,  515,  570,  571. 

III.  Anatomy-Morphology-Systematics: 
250,  503,  504,  531,  541,  551,  555,  560,  580, 
581. 

Students  planning  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools  with  a  concentration  in  botany 
must  take  the  following  courses: 

CHEM:  111-112,  plus  one  other  chemistry 
course,  or  BIOCHM  420  or  BOTANY  512. 

MATH:  127-128,  or  two  of  the  following: 
MATH  112,  STATIS  231,  or  COINS  122. 

PHYSIC:  141-142  or  121-122. 

ZOOL:  235  and  510  (or  BOTANY  510). 

BOTANY:  100  or  101,  plus  225  and  528, 
plus  a  minimum  of  12  credits  in  botany  in- 
cluding at  least  one  course  from  each  of  the 
following  areas:  I.  Ecology-Evolution;  II. 
Physiology-Cytology-Genetics;  III.  Anato- 
my-Morphology-Systematics. (Courses  for 
areas  listed  above.)  Additional  require- 
ments for  certification  must  be  completed 
in  psychology  and  education.  The  require- 
ments in  psychology  are  PSYCH  100  and 
either  355  or  205.  These  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  A 
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full  semester  practicum  is  required.  Details 
about  admission  to  the  certification  pro- 
gram and  specific  Education  requirements 
may  be  obtained  from  your  departmental 
adviser  or  from  Dr.  Leverne  Thelen,  Room 
101  A,  School  of  Education. 

100  Introductory  Botany  (E)  4  cr 
Kent  320  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  For  science  majors. 
Nature  of  plant  life  starting  at  atomic 
and  molecular  levels,  through  increas- 
ingly more  complex  levels  of  organiza- 
tion; consideration  of  the  organisms  as 
a  whole.  Experimental  approach.  Labs 
coordinated  with  lectures  illustrate 
principles  discussed  in  lecture.  Texts: 
Biology  of  Plants,  Raven,  Curtis;  A 
Laboratory  Introduction  to  Plants, 
Raudzens.  Exams,  lab  practical  exam, 
lab  quizzes,  2-hr.  final.  $10  lab  fee. 

101  General  Botany  (Humanistic 
Botany)  (E) 

Tippo   318  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  discussion,  demonstration. 
Impact  of  plants  on  people  and  civili- 
zation; humanistic  aspects  of  botany 
stressed — edible,  poisonous,  medicin- 
al, drug,  narcotic,  hallucinogenic 
plants;  identifies  some  common  house 
plants,  garden,  orchard  and  woods; 
organic  gardening;  impact  of  genetics 
and  evolution  on  intellectual  history 
and  society;  food  supply;  population 
problems;  ecology  and  environmental 
abuses,  modes  of  botanical  inquiry; 
impact  of  plants  on  history,  religion, 
human  thought;  ethnobotany;  plant 
aesthetics;  lives  of  great  botanists; 
botany  and  literature.  Text:  Humanis- 
tic Botany,  Tippo,  Stern.  2  hour-ex- 
ams, quizzes,  campus  field  trips.  For 
students  in  humanities,  social  sciences, 
fine  arts,  business  administration,  pre- 
law, etc.  Not  a  professional  course  or 
comprehensive.  Deals  with  selected 
topics. 

221  Plants  and  Environment  (E)  (1st  sem.) 
Livingston  401F  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  field-lab.  Interrelationships 
between  plants,  environment,  and  peo- 
ple; human  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment; the  limitations  imposed  on  peo- 
ple by  the  environment.  Selected  field 
trips  display  many  plant-environment 
interactions.  Suggested  readings:  Envi- 
ronment and  Man,  Wagner;  Ecology, 
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Odum;  various  articles  from  Scientific 
American,  Smithsonian,  etc.  3  exams. 
Basic  knowledge  of  biology  desirable. 
$8  lab  fee. 

225  Survey  of  the  Plant  Kingdom  (E) 
Bigelow  217  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  A  survey  of  the  mor- 
phological, anatomical,  and  cytologi- 
cal  characteristics  of  the  major  plant 
groups.  Principal  life  histories  of  each 
group  are  studied  in  lab  with  living  ma- 
terial. Economic  and  scientific  impor- 
tance of  various  groups.  Text:  The 
Plant  Kingdom,  Burns.  2  hour-exams, 
final,  3  lab  exams,  1  field  trip  in  Am- 
herst area.  Prerequisite:  BOTANY 
100,  101,  or  equivalent  in  introductory 
course.  A  course  primarily  for  science 
majors.  $5  lab  fee. 

226  New  England  Flora  (E) 
Ahles  401  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab,  field  trips.  Terminology 
used  to  identify  plants.  Use  of  Botani- 
cal Keys  for  plant  identification.  Plants 
both  in  flower  and  fruit  are  identified 
on  field  trips,  acquainting  student  with 
plants  in  their  natural  habitats.  Stu- 
dents expected  to  recognize  families  of 
Gymnosperms,  Pteridophytes,  plus 
some  major  families  of  New  England 
species.  Many  unannounced  quizzes, 
scheduled  3-hr.  field  trips  off  campus, 
additional  walks  on  campus.  Prerequi- 
site: BOTANY  100,  101,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  $5  lab  fee. 

250  Plants  and  Human  Affairs  (2nd  sem.) 
Tippo  318  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab,  demonstration,  readings. 
Ethnobotany  or  economic  botany,  em- 
phasizing impact  of  plants  on  humans 
and  civilization.  Origins  of  plants, 
their  history  and  roles  in  prehistoric 
and  modern  cultures.  Wood  and  forest 
products,  fibers,  rubber,  medicinal 
plants,  narcotics,  hallucinogens,  mari- 
juana, spices,  perfumes,  tannins,  dyes, 
beverages,  poisonous  and  edible 
plants.  Text:  Plants  and  Man,  Scherry, 
2nd  ed.  Midterm,  final.  Prerequisite: 
BOTANY  100,  101,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. $5  lab  fee. 

275  Genetics  and  Evolution  (E) 
Stein  311  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  outside  reading.  Survey  of  the 
cell  and  those  fundamental  genetic 
principles  which  are  the  basis  of  evolu- 


tion. Origin  and  history  of  organic 
evolution.  Mechanisms  of  evolution. 
Relation  of  scientific  principles  to  so- 
cietal problems.  For  nonbiology  ma- 
jors. 

371  Natural  History  of  Man  (E)  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Who  or  what  is  humankind. 
Its  origin  and  destiny.  How  humanity's 
view  of  itself  has  changed  as  a  result  of 
scientific  discoveries.  Emphasis  on  bio- 
logical and  cultural  evolution.  2-3 
hour-exams,  paper.  For  upperclass 
nonscience  majors.  Appropriate  for 
science  students  wishing  to  understand 
human  evolution  both  biologically  and 
culturally. 

485  Aquatic  Vascular  Plants  (1st  sem.) 
Ahles  401  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  Learn  to  recognize  on 
sight  those  plants  that  occur  in  habitats 
in  which  at  least  the  lower  portion  of 
the  plant  is  submerged;  approximately 
200  genera  of  plants.  Several  field 
trips,  numerous  unannounced  quizzes 
Prerequisite:  BOTANY  226.  Valuable 
to  those  particularly  interested  in  wild 
life  of  the  wet  habitats.  $10  lab  fee. 

501  Plant  Morphogenesis  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Hepler,  Stein,  Rubinstein 

Lecture,  lab.  The  phenomena  which 
lead  to  the  plant  form  as  we  perceive  it 
e.g.,  symmetry,  polarity,  correlative 
growth,  etc.  Conduct  some  experi 
ments  related  to  these  topics,  with  at- 
tention towards  quantification  of  plant 
growth.  Text:  Morphogenesis,  Sinnott 
or  Patterns  in  Plant  Development, 
Steeves,  Sussex.  Also  library  research. 
Students  conduct  their  own  experi- 
ments and  write  up  observations  in 
form  of  "scientific"  reports.  Exposure 
to  plant  physiology,  cytology,  anato 
my  is  recommended.  $10  lab  fee. 

503  Plant  Morphology  (occasionally)  4  cr 
Bigelow,  Schuster,  Wilce  Morrill  III 

The  life  cycles  of  various  nonvascular! 
plant  taxa,  the  dynamics  of  their  evolu- 
tion and  the  interpretation  of  various! 
morphological  structures.  Prerequi-i 
site:  BOTANY  100  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

504  Plant  Morphology  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Walker  401 H  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion.  Origin,  early 
evolution,  classification  of  life  forms. 
General  introduction  to  plant  king- 
dom, major  features  of  plant  morphol- 
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ogy,  vegetative  and  reproductive  mor- 
phology, reproductive  biology,  palyn- 
ology,  cytology,  chemistry,  paleobot- 
any, and  phytogeography.  Survey  of 
major  groups  of  fossil  and  living 
plants,  nonvascular  plants  (bryo- 
phytes,  hornworts),  pteridophytes 
(psilophytes,  lycopods,  horsetails, 
ferns),  gymnosperms  (cycadophytes, 
coniferophytes).  Dissection  of  living 
plants.  Study  of  microscope  slides  and 
plant  fossils.  Text:  Comparative  Mor- 
phology of  Vascular  Plants,  Foster, 
Gifford.  Recommended:  Morphology 
of  Vascular  Plants,  Bierhorst.  2  lec- 
ture-lab practical  exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: BOTANY  100,  101,  or  equi- 
valent. $10  lab  fee. 

510  Principles  of  Genetics 
Webster  314  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
genetics.  Emphasizes  transmission  of 
genetics,  concept  of  the  gene,  gene  ex- 
pression. A  thorough  background  for 
all  biological  science  majors  and  pre- 
meds.  Assignments  given  in  class.  2-3 
hour-exams,  final.  Introductory  bot- 
any or  zoology  required. 

511  Plant  Physiology  (2nd  sern.) 
Webster  314  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  Physiological  principles 
applied  to  understanding  how  plants 
use  food  for  energy  and  how  that  food 
is  manufactured  and  transported.  As- 
pects of  growth,  development,  and 
communication  between  plant  and  its 
environment.  Background  information 
for  further  courses  in  metabolism, 
growth  regulators,  and  morphogene- 
sis. Recommended  books  on  reserve  at 
Morrill  Library.  2  exams,  final.  (For 
51  IB,  3  lab  quizzes,  submission  of  lab 
reports.)  Prerequisite:  BOTANY  100. 
Organic  chemistry  helpful.  Offered  in 
two  alternatives:  511 A  (without  lab,  3 
credits)  and  51  IB  (with  lab,  4  credits. 
$10  lab  fee). 

512  Plant  Metabolism  (2nd  sem.) 
Stern  109  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  Basic  metabolic  processes 
of  plants:  respiration,  photosynthesis, 
metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids, 
and  proteins.  Emphasizes  free  energy 
changes  and  enzymatic  pathways.  Sug- 
gested text:  Biochemistry,  Lehninger.  2 
lecture  exams,  final,  lab  reports.  Prere- 
quisites: 1  sem.  organic  chemistry,  1 
plant  physiology  course.  $10  lab  fee. 


514  Genetic  Manipulation  of  Plants 
(2nd  sem.) 

Klekowski,  Mulcahy  122,  315 
Morrill  III 

Lecture.  Hereditary  systems  of  plants 
in  view  of  contemporary  concepts  and 
techniques  of  genetic  analysis.  Topics 
go  beyond  those  of  general  genetics 
and  our  understanding  and  control  of 
plant  heredity.  Includes  mating  sys- 
tems, cytogenetics,  mutagenesis,  het- 
erosis, somatic  cell  genetics,  and  para- 
sexuality.  2  hour-exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: BOTANY/ZOOL  510  or  equi- 
valent. 

521  Plant  Ecology  (1st  sem.) 
Mulcahy  31 7  Morrill  III 
Stowe  409  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduces  major  ecolog- 
ical concepts,  major  vegetation  types 
in  the  area  and  methods  of  gathering 
data.  Text:  Communities  and  Ecosys- 
tems, Whittaker.  2-3  hour-exams,  fi- 
nal. Introductory  botany  required.  $10 
lab  fee. 

522  Autecology  (Environmental  Factors 
and  Plant  Response)  (1st  sem.  '80-  '81) 
Stowe  409  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab-field.  Variables  of  plant's 
physical  environment  and  their  effects 
on  physiological  processes.  Lab  em- 
phasizes measurement  of  these  varia- 
bles in  the  field.  Topics  include:  cli- 
mate near  the  ground,  responses  of 
plants  to  natural  levels  of  light,  tem- 
perature, nutrient  availability  and  wa- 
ter stress,  and  adaptations  of  plants  to 
extremes  of  these  factors.  Text:  Plants 
and  Environment,  Daubenmire;  select- 
ed readings  in  scientific  literature.  2 
hour-exams,  final,  lab  reports.  Prere- 
quisite: BOTANY  521.  A  course  in 
plant  physiology  is  recommended.  $10 
lab  fee. 

524  Coastal  Plant  Ecology  (2nd  sem.) 
Godfrey  100C  Clark 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  trips.  Eco- 
logical processes  that  characterize  the 
coastal  zone  (salt  marshes,  estuaries, 
maritime  forests,  grasslands,  dune 
strand,  beaches).  Interaction  of  plants 
with  geological  processes  and  develop- 
ment of  coastal  habitats.  Working 
knowledge  of  common  coastal  plants 
expected  by  end  of  semester.  Impact  of 
human  interference  and  need  for  en- 
vironmental planning  stressed.  Texts: 
Barrier    Island    Ecology    of    Cape 


Lookout  National  Seashore,  Godfrey, 
Godfrey;  Coastal  Vegetation,  Chap- 
man; Life  and  Death  of  the  Salt 
Marsh,  Teal,  Teal;  Field  Guide  to 
Plum  Island,  Mass.,  Godfrey,  God- 
frey; supplementary  materials.  Prere- 
quisite: basic  course  in  ecology  (BOT- 
ANY 221,  521,  or  ZOOL  337)  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  For  advanced  un- 
dergraduates majoring  in  natural  sci- 
ence, resource  planning  and  related 
fields.  $10  lab  fee. 

526  Plant  Geography  (2nd  sem.) 
Godfrey  100C  Clark 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  trips.  Prin- 
ciples governing  the  natural  distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  plant  communities 
with  emphasis  on  vegetation  of  North 
America.  History  of  plant  ecology, 
methods  of  vegetation  study.  Major 
course  goals:  working  knowledge  of 
dominant  species  in  all  significant 
vegetation.  Texts:  Study  of  Plant 
Communities,  Oosting;  Plant  Geo- 
graphy, Daubenmire.  1  hour-exam, 
quizzes,  final;  literature  review  and 
abstracts.  Prerequisite:  BOTANY  521 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Taxonomy 
recommended.  $5  lab  fee. 

526  Plant  Geography  (1st  sem.) 
Schuster  404  Morrill  III 

Lecture.  Comprehensive,  intensive  in- 
troduction to  modern  concepts  of 
plant  geography  using  recent  plate  tec- 
tonics theory  as  a  tool.  Detailed  mim- 
eograph conspectus  handed  out.  Term 
paper.  Open  to  juniors  or  above;  at 
least  1  course  in  geology  and  1  in 
angiosperm  taxonomy  suggested;  col- 
lateral readings  should  be  undertaken. 

528  Principles  of  Evolution  (2nd  sem.) 
Mulcahy  315  Morrill  III 

Lecture.  General  concepts  of  biologi- 
cal evolution;  both  specific  mechan- 
isms and  broad  implications.  2  hour- 
exams,  final.  Introductory  genetics  or 
consent  of  instructor  required. 

531  Mycology  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 

H.  &  M.  Bigelow  217,  201  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  Major  groups  of  fungi, 
their  structures,  life  histories,  roles  in 
the  environment,  and  impact  on  hu- 
man affairs.  Special  lectures  include 
edible  and  poisonous  fungi,  mycor- 
rhizal  relationships,  mechanisms  of 
spore  discharge  and  dissemination, 
disease  organisms.  Lab  includes  2  field 
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trips  to  observe  and  collect  higher 
fungi;  study  of  fungal  structure  and 
development.  Assigned  readings  in  ad- 
dition to  lectures,  3  lab  exams,  2  lec- 
ture exams,  final  on  text  and  lectures. 
Lab  notebook  expected  but  not  grad- 
ed. Prerequisite:  BOTANY  100  or  101. 
BOTANY  225  desirable;  course  work 
in  plant  pathology  or  microbiology 
recommended.  Not  recommended  for 
freshmen,  sophomores,  or  nonscience 
majors.  $10  lab  fee. 

541  Phycology  (2nd  sem.) 
Wilce  306  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  Types  and  importance  of 
marine  and  freshwater  algae,  both 
planktonic  and  attached.  The  ecologi- 
cal role  assumed  by  algae  and  basic 
factors  afecting  their  occurrence  and 
development.  Their  role  as  primary 
producers,  their  systematic  relation- 
ships and  their  economic  and  biologi- 
cal importance.  Text:  Introduction  to 
the  Algae,  Gold,  Wynne;  journal  ar- 
ticles. 2  hour-exams,  final;  1  paper 
— essentials  presented  orally.  1  biology 
course  or  instructor's  consent  re- 
quired. 1  or  2  field  trips  to  New  Eng- 
land coast,  1  freshwater  habitat.  $10 
lab  fee. 

551  The  Archeogoniates  (occasionally) 
Schuster  406  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  The  morphology,  evolu- 
tion, and  systematics  of  primitive  land 
plants.  Emphasis  on  evolution  and 
systematics  of  Bryophyta. 

555  Experimental  Pteridology  (occasional- 
ly) 

Klekowski  122  Morrill  III 

An  integrated  view  of  physiological 
and  genetical  parameters  of  the 
pteridophyte  life  cycle.  Prerequisites: 
BOTANY  240  or  ZOOL  240;  BOT- 
ANY 211. 

560  Plant  Anatomy  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Stein  311  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  Basic  information  on 
plant  histology  (based  primarily  on 
flowering  plants).  The  approach  is 
oriented  toward  developmental  aspects 
with  some  effort  at  integration  of 
structure  and  function.  Considerable 
emphasis  on  information  gained  from 
lab  portion  of  course.  Texts:  Plant 
Anatomy  and  Anatomy  of  Seed 
Plants,  2nd.  ed.,  Esau.  Prerequisite 
BOTANY  100.  $10  lab  fee. 


570  Cytogenetics  (2nd  sem.) 
Swanson  401F  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  discussion.  Physical  and  bio- 
logical basis  of  cytogenetics  in  plants 
and  animals,  cytogenetical  phenomena 
as  they  relate  to  evolutionary  change. 
Texts:  Chromosome  Genetics,  Rees, 
Jones;  Chromosomal  Evolution  in 
Higher  Plants,  Stebbins.  Exams,  possi- 
bly 1  paper,  depending  on  class  size. 
Introductory  cytology  or  genetics  re- 
quired. 

571  Developmental  Plant  Cytology 
(1st  sem.) 

Webster  314  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduces  cell  biolo- 
gy— the  activity  of  nucleus  in  cell  divi- 
sion and  development — structure  and 
function  of  cell  organelles.  Selected 
chapters  in  appropriate  texts,  original 
research  papers.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  BOTANY/ZOOL  510  or 
equivalent,  previously  or  concurrently. 
$10  lab  fee. 

580  Origin,  Evolution  and  Distribution  of 
Flowering  Plants  (occasionally)  4  cr 
Walker  401 H  Morrill  III 

Survey  of  evolutionary  history  of 
primitive  flowering  plants  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  geographic  distri- 
butions. Prerequisite:  BOTANY  225 
or  equivalent.  BOTANY  581  and  591 
recommended. 

581  Introductory  Angiosperm  Systematics 
(2nd  sem.)  4  cr 

Walker  401 H  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  weekly  lab,  discussion.  His- 
tory of  angiosperm  systematics,  basic 
principles  of  evolutionary  biology  and 
phylogenetics,  major  systems  of  angi- 
osperm classification,  instructor's 
system.  Bases  of  angiosperm  phylog- 
eny,  evolution  background  of  angio- 
sperms  and  phytogeography,  vege- 
tative morphology  and  anatomy,  floral 
morphology  and  biology,  embryology, 
palynology,  cytotaxonomy,  chemotax- 
onomy,  and  paleobotany.  Survey  of 
angiosperms  on  world  scale,  and  their 
economic  botany.  Texts:  Taxonomy  of 
Vascular  Plants,  Lawrence.  Lab 
manual:  A  Student's  Atlas  of  Flower- 
ing Plants:  Some  Dicotyledons  of 
Eastern  North  America,  Wood.  2  lec- 
ture exams,  1  lab  practical,  final.  Pre- 
requisite: BOTANY  100,  101,  or  equi- 
valent. $10  lab  fee. 


597  Special  Topics:  Advanced  Coastal 
Ecology  (1st  sem.) 
Godfrey  100C  Clark 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  trip.  Specific 
coastal  environments  with  emphasis  on 
current  research  projects.  Field  trips 
investigate  coastal  ecology  and  habi- 
tats. Role  of  coastal  science,  particu- 
larly in  National  Park  Service.  Guest 
lectures  by  NPS  personnel  and  coastal 
ecology  graduate  students.  Mimeo- 
graphed materials,  readings  as  as- 
signed. Class  or  individual  projects  and 
reports,  hour-exam,  final.  Prerequi- 
site: BOTANY  524  or  consent  of 
instructor.  $10  lab  fee. 

597  Special  Topics:  Cell  Motility 
(1st  sem.) 
Hepler  120  Morrill  III 

Lecture.  Molecular  and  cytological 
basis  for  motion  of  whole  cells  and  of 
organelles  within  a  cell.  Muscle  motili- 
ty; the  more  primitive  nonmuscle  sys- 
tems, including  flagella  and  ciliary  mo- 
tion, amoeboid  movement,  cytoplas- 
mic streaming,  nuclear  migration,  and 
mitosis.  Relationship  of  intracellular 
motility  to  cytomorphogenesis,  espe- 
cially in  plants.  Text,  readings:  Cell 
Motility,  ed.,  Goldman  et  ai;  addi- 
tional papers  from  original  literature.  2 
short  term  papers  (1  oral,  1  written); 
final.  Prerequisites:  Cell  Biology  or 
Cytology  and  a  basic  course  in  bio- 
chemistry highly  recommended.  $10 
lab  fee. 

611  Advanced  Plant  Physiology  I 

(occasionally)  4  cr 
Lockhart,  Rubinstein,  Stern 
Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab,  conference.  Selected  top- 
ics in  plant  physiology.  Prerequisites: 
BOTANY  511  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor for  undergraduates.  $10  lab  fee. 

612  Advanced  Plant  Physiology  II 
(occasionally)  4  cr 
Lockhart,  Rubinstein,  Stern 
Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab,  conference.  Selected  top- 
ics in  plant  physiology.  Prerequisites: 
BOTANY  511  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor for  undergraduates.  $10  lab  fee. 

615  Plant  Growth  Regulators  (2nd  sem.) 
Rubinstein  106C  Morrill  III 

Recent  advances  in  the  field,  including 
phytochrome,  auxins,  gibberellins, 
cytokinins,  and  herbicides.  The  mech- 
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anisms  whereby  these  materials  control 
plant  growth  and  development.  Possi- 
ble experimental  approaches.  Prere- 
quisites: BOTANY  511  and  1  semester 
of  biochemistry.  Undergraduates  re- 
quire consent. 

)21  Advanced  Plant  Ecology 
(occasionally) 
Stowe  409  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  discussion.  Community  as- 
pects of  plant  ecology.  Population  bio- 
logy of  plants,  quantitative  description 
of  plant  distribution,  various  interac- 
tions with  other  organisms — compe- 
tition, allelopathy,  pollination,  disper- 
sal and  herbivory.  Journal  articles, 
other  readings  from  scientific  litera- 
ture. 3  hour-exams,  short  term  pa- 
per/research proposal.  Prerequisite: 
BOTANY  521  or  some  other  plant 
ecology  course.  For  advanced  level  stu- 
dents who  will  be  doing  research. 

•31  Advanced  Mycology  (occasionally) 
H.  &  M.  Bigelow  217,  201  Morrill  111 

Systematics  and  ecology  of  the  higher 
ascomycetes  and  basidiomycetes.  Pre- 
requisite: BOTANY  531  or  equivalent. 
Undergraduates  require  consent. 

i41  Advanced  Phycology  (occasionally) 
Wilce  306  Morrill  III 

Detailed  study  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water algae.  Emphasis  on  phylogeny, 
life  histories,  and  ecology.  Prerequi- 
site: BOTANY  541  or  equivalent.  $10 
lab  fee. 

>50  Plant  Photosynthesis  (occasionally) 
Stern  109  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  discussion.  Literature  on  the 
mechanisms  and  requirements  of  pho- 
tosynthesis, including  the  light  and 
dark  reactions  and  the  process  of  pho- 
torespiration.  Prerequisite:  BOTANY 
512,  CHEM  524  or  equivalent.  Under- 
graduates require  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

>81  Advanced  Angiosperm  Systematics 
(occasionally)  4  cr 
Walker  401H  Morrill  III 

Lecture,  lab.  Angiosperm  systematics 
and  evolution  at  an  advanced  level. 
Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  May  be 
repeated  with  consent  of  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  BOTANY  581  or  consent 
of  instructor  for  undergraduates.  $10 
lab  fee. 


683  Palynology  (occasionally) 
Walker  401 H  Morrill  III 

Comparative  morphology  of  modern 
and  fossil  pollen  grains  and  spores,  in- 
cluding development  of  the  pollen 
wall.  Emphasizes  taxonomic  use  of 
pollen  characters  for  angiosperm  syste- 
matics. Undergraduates  require  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  R.D.  Ar- 
cher. Commonwealth  Professor  R.S.  Stein. 
Professors  Brandts,  Cade,  Cannon,  Car- 
pino,  Chien,  Curran,  Holmes,  Lillya,  Mc- 
Ewen,  Miller,  Ragle,  Rausch,  Roberts, 
Rowell,  Siggia,  Stengle,  Uden,  Wood; 
Associate  Professors  Barnes,  Chandler, 
George,  Hixson,  McWhorter,  Stidham, 
Wayne,  Zajicek;  Assistant  Professors  Day, 
Hensley,  Kalbacher,  Oberlander,  Olver, 
Rhodes,  Stankovich,  Williams;  Instructors 
Bernasconi,  Reed,  Turner;  Lecturer 
Barnes. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  two 
major  curricula:  the  B.S.  (with  accredita- 
tion to  the  American  Chemical  Society), 
and  the  B.A.  The  B.S.  program  is  design- 
ed for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
graduate  study  or  for  research  and  or  devel- 
opment work.  A  slightly  modified  program 
permits  preparation  for  secondary  school 
teaching.  The  B.A.  program  is  for  students 
who  wish  to  combine  chemistry  with 
another  major  area.  Either  program,  with 
appropriate  related  courses,  prepares  a  stu- 
dent for  graduate  study. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  B.S. 
curriculum,  the  student  completes  a  chemis- 
try core  which  includes  CHEM  113,  114 
(principles  of  Chemistry);  CHEM  265,  266, 
267,  268  (Organic  Chemistry  with  lab); 
CHEM  241  (Inorganic);  CHEM  475,  476 
(Physical);  CHEM  310  (Analytical);  CHEM 
477  (Physical  Lab);  MATH  131,  132,  233 
(Calculus);  and  PHYSIC  161,  162,  263  (a 
Calculus  approach  to  Physics).  It  is  recom- 
mended that  German,  Russian,  or  Japanese 
be  selected  to  satisfy  the  College's  language 
requirement,  and  that  the  student  elect  at 
least  one  course  in  other  sciences  and  in 
computer  science.  The  upper  level  chemis- 
try requirement  is  three  lecture  courses, 
representing  two  of  three  designated  group- 
ings, and  four  laboratory  courses,  repre- 
senting both  of  two  designated  groupings. 

The  B.A.  program  includes  a  core  of 
CHEM  113,  114,  265,  266,  267,  268,  310, 
241,  471,  472,  MATH  131,  132,  PHYSIC 
141,  142.  Two  upper  level  chemistry  lecture 
courses  and  one  lab  course  complete  the  re- 
quirement. 

A  number  of  options  and  permitted  sub- 
stitutions are  noted  in  a  detailed  description 
of  the  B.S.  and  B.A.  curricula.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  student  get  ini- 
tial and  continuing  advice  from  a  Chemistry 
Department  faculty  member. 

Professor  Richason  is  the  departmental 
chief  advisor. 
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Teaching  assignments  are  rotated  among 
an  appropriate  group  of  faculty  members 
for  almost  all  chemistry  courses.  Faculty 
members  listed  in  Course  Descriptions  are 
those  who  frequently  teach  the  course,  and 
to  whom  detailed  questions  could  be  ad- 
dressed. Books  listed  are  those  currently  in 
use,  but  are  subject  to  change  as  more  ap- 
propriate ones  become  available.  Current 
lab  fees  are  listed  in  the  Official  Schedule  of 
Courses. 

101  General  Chemistry  for  Nonscience 
Majors  (1st  sem.) 

Turner  149D  Goessman 

Lecture,  discussion.  Fundamental 
chemical  laws  and  theories  via  such 
topics  as  nuclear  energy,  alternate  en- 
ergy sources,  natural  resources,  recy- 
cling. Text:  Chemistry  in  Modern  Per- 
spective, Gordon,  Zollner.  2  exams,  4-5 
quizzes,  optional  final,  short  paper. 

102  General  Chemistry  for  Nonscience 
Majors  (2nd  sem.) 

Turner  149D  Goessman 

Lecture,  discussion.  Fundamental 
chemical  laws  and  theories  via  such 
topics  as:  Our  Spaceship  Earth;  air, 
water  and  life;  the  chemicals  of  life; 
our  environment.  Text:  Chemistry  in 
Modern  Perspective,  Gordon,  Zollner. 
2  exams,  4-5  quizzes,  optional  final, 
short  paper. 

107  Engineering  Chemistry  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Oberlander  149C  Goessmann 

Lecture,  discussion/quiz,  lab.  Labs 
taught  by  teaching  assistants  and  su- 
pervised by  an  on-site  faculty  member. 
Basic  principles  of  chemistry.  Empha- 
sis on  topics  most  commonly  encoun- 
tered by  engineers,  including  chemical 
symbolism  and  stoichiometry,  atomic 
and  molecular  structure,  states  of  mat- 
ter, solutions,  equilibrium  and  oxida- 
tion -  reduction.  Texts:  Chemical  Prin- 
ciples (SI  version),  Masterson,  Slowin- 
ski,  4th  ed.;  Chemistry  107  Workbook 
and  Laboratory  Manual,  General 
Chemistry  staff,  1978  ed.  2  exams, 
final;  weekly  quizzes.  Students  must  be 
enrolled  in  the  School  of  Engineering. 
Lab  fee. 

108  Applied  Chemistry  for  Engineers 
(2nd  sem.) 

Oberlander  149C  Goessmann 

Lecture.  Application  of  thermodynam- 
ic, equilibrium,  rate,  and  oxidation-re- 
duction theory  to  problems  encoun- 


tered in  the  chemical  industry.  The 
manufacture  and  use  of  important 
chemicals,  as  well  as  environmental 
problems.  Texts:  Chemical  Principles 
(SI  version),  Masterson,  Slowinski,  4th 
ed.;  Chemistry  107  Workbook  &  Lab- 
oratory Manual,  General  Chemistry 
staff,  1978  ed.  2  exams,  8-10  quizzes, 
final.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  107  or 
equivalent.  Students  must  be  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Engineering. 

110  General  Chemistry 

(2nd  sem.  and  summer) 
Barnes  141  or  56B  Goessmann 

Lecture,  discussion/quiz,  lab.  Faculty 
member  supervises  lab  aided  by  one 
TA  per  16  students.  Some  properties 
and  characteristics  of  matter,  some 
fundamental  principles  describing  the 
behavior  of  matter.  Includes:  atomic 
and  molecular  structure,  the  liquid, 
solid  and  gaseous  states,  solutions,  oxi- 
dation-reduction, equilibrium,  and 
kinetics.  Suitable  for  nonscience  ma- 
jors; satisfies  the  prerequisites  for 
CHEM  250.  Texts:  Chemistry:  A  Mod- 
ern Introduction  2nd  ed.,  Brescia,  et 
a/.;  Chemistry  110  Workbook  and 
Laboratory  Manual,  Barnes,  et  al.  2 
exams,  final,  weekly  quizzes.  High 
school  chemistry  recommended. 

111  General  Chemistry  for  Science 
Majors  4  cr 

Chandler  149A  Goessmann 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion.  The  basic 
principles  of  chemistry.  Microscopic 
nature  of  atoms  and  molecules;  the 
macroscopic  properties  of  chemical 
systems.  Topics  include  stoichiometry, 
thermochemistry,  atomic  structure, 
molecular  structure,  states  of  matter 
(solid,  liquid  and  gaseous)  and  solu- 
tions. Texts:  Chemical  Principles, 
Masterton,  Slowinski,  4th  ed.; 
Chemistry  111-112  Workbook  and 
Laboratory  Manual,  General  Chemis- 
try staff.  2  exams,  final,  weekly  quiz- 
zes. Lab  fee. 

112  General  Chemistry  for  Science 
Majors  4  cr 

Chandler  149A  Goessmann 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion.  Continuation 
of  CHEM  111.  Thermodynamics, 
equilibrium,  kinetics,  oxidation-reduc- 
tion processes,  and  electrochemical 
cells.  Texts:  Chemical  Principles,  Mas- 
terton, Slowinski,  4th  ed.;  Chemistry 


111-112  Workbook  and  Laboratory 
Manual,  General  Chemistry  staff.  2  ex- 
ams, final,  weekly  quizzes.  Lab  fee. 

113  Chemical  Principles  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Stengle  165  Goessmann 

Lecture,  discussion/quiz,  lab.  Physical 
bases  of  chemical  principles  and  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  real 
systems.  Topics:  stoichiometry  and  the 
basis  of  atomic  theory;  properties  of 
gases;  properties  of  solids;  liquids  and 
solutions;  chemical  equilibrium;  ionic 
equilibria  in  aqueous  solutions;  chem- 
ical thermodynamics.  Texts:  University 
Chemistry,  Mahan,  3rd  ed.;  Chemistry 
113,  114  Workbook  and  Laboratory 
Manual,  General  Chemistry  staff.  3  ex- 
ams, final,  weekly  quizzes.  High 
school  chemistry  required.  Lab  fee. 

114  Chemical  Principles  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 

Stengle  165  Goessmann 

Lecture,  discussion/quiz,  lab.  Physical 
bases  of  chemical  principles  and  the 
applications  of  these  principles  to  real 
systems.  Topics:  electronic  structure  of 
atoms;  the  chemical  bond;  molecular 
orbitals;  the  periodic  properties  of  the 
elements;  oxidation-reduction  reac- 
tions; chemical  kinetics  and  organic 
chemistry.  Texts:  University  Chemis- 
try, Mahan,  3rd  ed.;  Chemistry  113, 
114  Workbook  and  Laboratory  Man- 
ual, General  Chemistry  staff.  3  exams, 
final,  weekly  quizzes. Prerequisite: 
CHEM  113.  Lab  fee. 

227  Analytical  Chemistry  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Wynne  244  Goessmann 

Lecture,  lab.  For  nonchemistry  ma- 
jors. The  essential  theory  and  practice 
of  analytical  chemistry  and  interpreta- 
tion of  data.  Applications  to  fields 
other  than  chemistry  (e.g.  the  health 
sciences);  selected  instrumental  meth- 
ods. Text:  Quantitative  Analytical 
Chemistry  -  Principles  and  Life  Science 
Applications,  Schenk,  et  al.  3  exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  250  or  261.  ; 
Lab  fee. 

241   Introductory  Descriptive  Inorganic 
Chemistry  (2nd  sem.) 
Zajicek  403E  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Chemical  periodicity,  reac- 
tion behavior  and  structural  interrela- 
tionships within  the  framework  of  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  represen- 
tative and  transition  elements.  Text: 
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Introduction  to  Modern  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Mackay.  2  exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  112  or  114. 

50  Organic  Chemistry 

McEwen,  Cannon  1306,  1538  GRC 
Towers 

Lecture,  8  review  sessions.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  chemistry  of  alkanes,  al- 
kenes,  alkynes,  aromatic  compounds, 
alkyl  halides,  alcohols,  aldehydes  and 
ketones,  carboxylic  acids,  phenols, 
amines,  carbohydrates,  amino  acids 
and  proteins.  Emphasis  on  nomencla- 
ture, structure,  synthesis,  stereochem- 
istry, and  .mechanisms  of  reactions. 
Text:  Organic  Chemistry:  An  Over- 
view, Moore,  Barton.  4  exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  general 
chemistry.  CHEM  252  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

52  Organic  Chemistry  Lab  /  cr 
McEwen,  Cannon 
1306,  1538  GRC  Towers 

Lab,  lab  lecture.  Melting  point  deter- 
minations, crystallization,  distillation, 
extraction,  sublimation,  thin-layer 
chromatography,  paper  chromatogra- 
phy and  isolation  of  a  natural  product. 
Characteristic  reactions  of  alcohols, 
aldehydes  and  ketones,  amino  acids, 
and  carbohydrates. Text:  Unitized 
Experiments  in  Organic  Chemistry, 
Brewster  et  al.,  4th  ed.  3-5  quizzes. 
CHEM  250  must  be  taken  concurren- 
tly. Lab  fee. 

61,  262  Organic  Chemistry  for 
Nonmajors 

McWhorter   1434  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  First  semester  topics:  basic 
concepts  of  bonding,  electronic  theory, 
acid-base  reactions,  stereochemistry 
and  conformational  analysis  followed 
by  the  chemistry  of  alkanes,  alkenes, 
alkynes,  cycloalkanes  and  alkyl  ha- 
lides. Second  semester  topics:  alcohols 
and  ethers,  acids  and  acid  derivatives, 
aldehydes  and  ketones,  amines  and 
aromatic  systems.  For  each,  functional 
group  nomenclature,  physical  proper- 
ties, preparation  and  reactions.  Reac- 
tions in  terms  of  mechanistic  prin- 
ciples. Compounds  of  biological  in- 
terest as  examples  through  the  course 
and  if  time  permits  covered  as  special 
topics  (amino  acids,  carbohydrates, 
lipids).  Text:  Organic  Chemistry,  Mor- 
rison, Boyd,  3rd  ed.  3  exams,  final, 


some  weekly  quizzes.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  general  chemistry;  concurrent 
enrollment  in  CHEM  263,  264. 

263,  264  Organic  Lab  for  Nonmajors 

McWhorter  1434  GRC  Towers 

Lab  with  introductory  lab  discussions. 
Instruction  by  TAs.  The  first  half  of 
263  deals  with  the  common  techniques 
of  purification  and  identification  of 
compounds:  distillation,  recrystalliza- 
tion,  melting  point  determination, 
chromatography  and  extraction  and 
the  use  of  these  techniques  in  the  isola- 
tion of  substances  from  natural 
sources.  The  remainder  of  263  and 
most  of  264  are  devoted  to  preparative 
experiments  selected  to  illustrate  the 
most  typical  reactions  discussed  in 
CHEM  261,  262.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
isolation  of  the  product  using  dif- 
ferences in  physical  properties  as  a 
basis  for  separation.  A  couple  of  ex- 
periments included  in  which  unknowns 
are  identified  through  physical  proper- 
ties, diagnostic  test  reactions  and 
derivative  formation.  Text:  Selected 
Experiments  in  Organic  Chemistry, 
Cava,  Mitchell.  2  exams  or  occasional 
quizzes,  reports.  Prerequisite:  one  year 
of  general  chemistry;  concurrent  en- 
rollment in  CHEM  261,  262  required. 
Lab  fee. 

265,  266  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry 
Majors  (265-lst  sem.;  266-2nd  sent.) 

Miller  1406  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of 
organic  chemistry  and  the  reactions  of 
the  principal  functional  groups.  No- 
menclature and  chirality.  Emphasis  on 
the  mechanisms  of  organic  reactions, 
and  on  acquiring  ability  to  predict 
reaction  products  and  rates  on  the 
basis  of  reaction  mechanisms.  Text: 
Organic  Chemistry,  Morrison,  Boyd, 
3rd  ed.  3  exams,  3  quizzes,  optional 
final.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  general 
chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

267,  268  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory 
for  Chemistry  Majors 

(267  -  1st  sem.;  268  -2nd  sem.) 

1  cr/sem. 

Miller  1406  GRC  Towers 

Lab,  lab  lecture.  Supervised  by  teach- 
ing assistants.  Introduction  to  the  tech- 
niques and  principles  of  laboratory 
work  in  organic  chemistry.  Synthetic 
techniques  (distillation,  refluxing,  crys- 
tallization, melting  points,  steam  distil- 


lation, etc.)  and  analytical  techniques 
(thin  layer  chromatography,  vapor 
phase  chromatography).  Many  experi- 
ments involve  preparative  procedures; 
some  experiments  illustrate  properties 
of  functional  groups.  A  five-week  sec- 
tion of  CHEM  268  devoted  to  tech- 
niques of  inorganic  chemistry,  and  de- 
signed and  supervised  by  the  Inorganic 
Chemistry  division.  Text:  An  In- 
troduction to  Modern  Experimental 
Organic  Chemistry,  Roberts,  et  al., 
2nd  ed.  3-4  quizzes,  no  final,  lab  re- 
ports. CHEM  265,  266  must  be  taken 
concurrently.  Lab  fee. 

291   Sophomore  Seminar  (2nd  sem.)  I  cr 
Kalbacher  512  GRC  Towers 

One  lecture  per  week  by  a  guest  scien- 
tist working  in  chemistry  or  a 
chemically-related  field  (research, 
teaching,  administration,  product  de- 
velopment, sales,  etc.)  Brief  reports. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  265  or  261  and 
concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM  266 
or  262. 

310  Quantitative  Analysis  4  cr 

Roberts,  Siggia  272,  207  Goessmann 
Lecture,  quiz  section,  lab.  The  basic 
principles  of  quantitative  analytical 
chemistry  and  practical  application  of 
these  principles.  Both  organic  and  in- 
organic phases;  methods  include  sepa- 
ration methods.  Text:  Quantitative 
Analytical  Chemistry,  Fritz,  Schenk, 
3rd  ed.  2  exams,  final,  5-7  quizzes,  lab 
reports.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  265, 
267,  266,  268.  Lab  fee. 

342  Inorganic  Chemistry  Lab  (2nd  sem.) 
Kalbacher  512  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  lab.  The  synthesis  of  a  variety 
of  transition  element  systems:  NaNH,, 
CuCl,  A1T6,  PSbClsand  a  cobalt  schiff 
base  couplet.  Techniques  employed  in 
of  the  lab  include  the  manipulation  of 
air-sensitive  compounds,  tube  furnace 
reactions  and  glass-blowing.  Text:  The 
Manipulation  of  Air-Sensitive  Com- 
pounds. Exam,  final,  lab  reports.  Pre- 
requisites: CHEM  112  or  114  and 
CHEM  241  (or  consent  of  instructor). 
Lab  fee. 

369  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

(2nd  sem.)  2  cr 

Rausch  1308  GRC  Towers 

Lab,  lab  lecture.  The  preparation  of 
research  related  organic  compounds 
requiring  special  laboratory  techniques 
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and  the  use  of  the  literature  in  organic 
chemistry.  The  extensive  use  of  spec- 
troscopic techniques  in  following  or- 
ganic reactions,  identifying  products, 
and  assaying  purities.  An  introduction 
to  research  methods  in  organic  chem- 
istry. 1-2  quizzes,  reports.  Prerequi- 
sites: CHEM  166  and  168  or  equiva- 
lent. Lab  fee. 

388  Introduction  to  Research  5  cr 
McWhorter  1434  GRC  Towers 

Lab.  A  small  research  project.  Project 
(usually  experimental)  and  research  di- 
rector selected  by  student  after  consult- 
ing with  several  professors.  In  assigned 
laboratory  space,  the  student  works  in 
close  consultation  with  research  direc- 
tor. About  3-4  hours  of  lab  work  per 
week  for  each  credit;  results  summar- 
ized in  a  final  report.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required.  Lab  fee. 

471  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry 

(1st  sem.) 

Rowell  143  Goessmann 

Lecture,  some  discussion.  For  nonma- 
jors.  Thermodynamics:  a  rigorous 
treatment  of  equilibrium,  applications 
to  biological  systems,  and  some  discus- 
sion of  electrochemical  thermodynam- 
ics and  surface  thermodynamics  as  re- 
lated primarily  to  biological  systems. 
Kinetics,  fundamental  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  kinetics  and  the  appli- 
cations most  commonly  used  by  bio- 
chemists. Text:  Physical  Chemistry, 
Tinoco,  et  al.  1  exam,  5  quizzes,  final; 
problem  assignments.  Prerequisites: 
CHEM  112  or  114;  PHYSIC  142, 
MATH  132  (one  year  of  Introductory 
Chemistry,  one  year  of  Introductory 
Physics,  Calculus  through  partial  de- 
rivatives). 

472  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry 
(2nd  sem.) 

Rowell  143  Goessmann 
Lecture,  lab.  Continuation  of  CHEM 
471;  devoted  primarily  to  modern 
physical  chemistry  including  quantum 
mechanics  and  spectroscopy  with  ap- 
plications to  biological  systems.  Text: 
Physical  Chemistry,  Tinoco,  et  al.  2 
exams,  final,  3-5  quizzes.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM  471 .  Lab  fee  (if  lab  scheduled). 

475  Physical  Chemistry  (1st  sem.) 
Cade,  Ragle  267,167  Goessmann 

Lecture.  Physical  chemistry  for  majors 
and  chemical  engineers.  Basic  thermo- 


dynamics applied  to  chemical  proces- 
ses; laws  of  thermodynamics,  thermo- 
chemistry, phase  equilibria,  chemical 
potential,  chemical  equilibria.  Empha- 
sis on  problem  solving  and  develop- 
ment of  skills  of  analysis.  Text:  Phys- 
ical Chemistry,  Atkins.  3  exams  (in- 
cluding final);  weekly  problem  sets. 
Prerequisites:  a  working  knowledge  of 
multivariable  differential  calculus; 
MATH  165,  PHYSIC  162  or  142, 
CHEM  210  or  127. 

476  Physical  Chemistry  (2nd  sem.) 

Cade,  Ragle  267,  167  Goessmann 
Lecture.  Continuation  of  CHEM  475. 
Thermodynamics  of  electrochemistry, 
thermodynamics  of  mixtures  and  solu- 
tions, ionic  solutions;  chemical  kine- 
tics. A  modicum  of  structural  chemis- 
try, via  spectroscopy,  x-ray  diffrac- 
tion, and  related  techniques.  Introduc- 
tion to  quantum  chemistry  or  sta- 
tistical thermodynamics.  Text:  Phys- 
ical Chemistry,  Atkins.  3  exams  (in- 
cluding final);  weekly  problem  sets. 
Prerequisite:  successful  completion  of 
CHEM  475. 

477  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  2  cr 
Stidham  168  Goessmann 

Lab;  scheduled  experiments.  TAs  staff 
labs  with  instructor  in  charge.  Grading 
by  instructor.  Experience  in  modern 
physicochemical  lab  techniques.  Part  is 
illustrative  of  material  offered  in  the 
undergraduate  junior  level  chemistry 
major  physical  chemistry  lecture 
course;  part  focuses  on  more  modern 
experiences  in  spectroscopy  and  poly- 
mer science.  Text:  Experiments  in 
Physical  Chemistry,  Shoemaker  et  al., 
3rd  ed.  Several  short  quizzes,  6-8  re- 
ports. Prerequisites:  CHEM  310, 
MATH  233,  PHYSIC  263;  concurrent 
enrollment  in  CHEM  585,  586.  Lab 
fee. 

478  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  2  cr 
Stidham  168  Goessmann 

Lab.  Experiments  by  arrangement.  Ex- 
perience in  modern  physicochemical 
lab  techniques.  Part  is  illustrative  of 
material  considered  in  the  undergrad- 
uate junior  level  chemistry  major  phys- 
ical chemistry  lecture  course;  part  fo- 
cuses on  more  modern  experiences  in 
spectroscopy  and  polymer  science  than 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  time 
available    for   lecture.    Text:    Experi- 


ments in  Physical  Chemistry,  Shoema- 
ker et  al.,  3rd  ed.  Short  quizzes,  6-8  re- 
ports. Prerequisite:  CHEM  477.  Lab 
fee. 

489  Chemistry  of  Macromolecules 

(2nd  sem.) 

Chien  604  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Synthesis,  mechanism  and 
kinetics  of  free  radical,  anionic  cation- 
ic,  and  coordinate  chain  polymeriza- 
tion, synthesis,  mechanism  and  kine- 
tics of  condensation,  ring  opening  and 
other  step-growth  polymerizations, 
characterization  of  polymers — molecu- 
lar weight,  molecular  weight  distribu- 
tion, crosslink  density,  microtacticity, 
crystallinity,  degree  of  orientation,  su- 
permolecular  structures,  theory  of  vis- 
coelasticity,  physical  mechanical  prop- 
erties. Exam,  final,  7-8  problem  sets. 
Prerequisites:  one  semester  each  of  or- 
ganic and  physical  chemistry  or  equiva- 
lent. 

496  Independent  Study  1-6  cr 
McWhorter  1434  GRC  Towers 

Lab  or  library  work.  An  experimental 
or  theoretical  study  that  may  involve 
lab  or  library  work  or  a  combination  of 
both.  Most  common  format  is  a  small 
research  project.  The  student  works 
under  supervision  of  a  faculty  sponsor 
who  determines  the  direction  of  the 
project,  the  nature  of  the  reports  re- 
quired and  the  number  of  credits 
awarded.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Lab  fee  (if  appropriate). 

497  Special  Topics  (infrequently)  1-3  cr 
McWhorter  1434  GRC  Towers 

Faculty  member  selects  a  topic  of  per-  I 
sonal  interest  and  discusses  it  in  greater 
detail  and  rigor  than  is  possible  in  the 
normal    curriculum.    Consent    of   in-  i 
structor  required. 

498  Senior  Honors  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
McWhorter  1434  GRC  Towers 

Student  must  select  a  thesis  committee  ■' 
and  submit  a  thesis  proposal  for  ap- 
proval by  the  committee  early  in  the 
semester.  Approved  thesis  proposal  is 
submitted  on  appropriate  forms  to  the 
Honors  Office.  Normally,  3-4  hours 
lab  work  per  week  per  credit.  Usually 
an  experimental  research  project.  Pro- 
ject and  research  director  are  selected 
after  consulting  with  several  professors 
for    suggestions.     Student    assigned 
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laboratory  space,  and  works  in  close 
consultation  with  research  director. 
Prerequisites:  approval  of  instructor 
and  an  average  of  3.2.  Lab  fee. 

»9  Senior  Honors  (2nd  sem.)  1-5  cr 
McWhorter  1434  GRC  Towers 

Lab.  Continuation  of  CHEM  498  in 
which  the  experimental  part  of  the 
course  is  completed,  a  thesis  is  written, 
an  oral  presentation  of  the  work  given 
to  the  Thesis  Committee  and  the  ac- 
cepted thesis  presented  to  the  Honors 
Office.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  498.  Lab 
fee. 

)1  Chemical  Literature  (2nd  sem.)  1  cr 
Uden  105  Coessmann 

Seminar-lecture.  Provides  broad  famil- 
iarization with  the  tools  and  informa- 
tion sources  available  in  chemical  liter- 
ature. General  primary,  secondary  and 
tertiary  sources,  abstract  materials, 
special  topic  information  and  informa- 
tion retrieval.  The  use  of  government 
publications,  current  awareness  and 
rapid  information  services.  Text:  Using 
the  Chemical  Literature- A  Practical 
Guide,  Woodburn.  Paper.  Consent  of 
instructor  required. 

)4  Radiochemistry  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Chien  604  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  lab.  Definitions  for  nuclear 
and  radiation  properties,  principles  of 
radioactive  decay  processes,  interac- 
tion of  nuclear  particles  and  radiation 
with  matter,  statistics  of  counting  ra- 
dioactivity, radiation  biology,  nuclear 
energy  through  fission  and  fusion. 
Texts:  Nuclear  and  Radiochemistry, 
Friedlander,  et  ai;  Principles  of  Ra- 
dioisotope Methodology,  Chase,  Ra- 
binowitz.  Exam,  final,  term  paper,  5-8 
problem  sets.  Prerequisites:  one  semes- 
ter each  of  organic  and  physical  chem- 
istry; or  equivalent.  Lab  fee. 

)5  Laboratory  Glassblowing  for  Scientists 
(audit  only) 
Good  19  GRC  Towers 

Lab.  Hands-on  techniques  of  fabrica- 
tion and  repair  of  glass  apparatus  use- 
ful in  research.  An  elective  course  con- 
tributing to  general  education  in  labor- 
atory glassware  applications,  for  fu- 
ture fabricating  of  apparatus  when 
professional  craftsmen  are  not  avail- 
able. Prerequisite:  senior  honors  in  a 
science-oriented  program  of  study. 
Lab  fee. 


513  Instrumental  Analysis  (2nd  sem.) 
Uden,  Stankovich,  Wynne 
105,  245,  244  Goessmann 
Lecture,  lab.  TAs  and  instructor  run 
experiments  concurrently.  Theory  and 
practical  application  of  modern  instru- 
mental methods  for  chemical  analyses. 
Study  of  atomic  and  molecular  spec- 
troscopy, electro-analytical  chemistry, 
resonance  spectroscopy,  thermal  meth- 
ods and  chromatography.  Applica- 
tions to  actual  analytical  problems. 
Texts:  Instrumental  Analysis,  Baur,  et 
al.;  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis, 
Willard,  et  al.  2-3  exams,  final,  lab  re- 
ports. Prerequisites:  CHEM  310  and 
476.  Lab  fee. 

515  Theory  of  Analytical  Processes 
(1st  sem.) 

Wynne  244  Goessmann 

Lecture.  Noninstrumental  aspects  of 
the  theory  underlying  the  practice  of 
analytical  chemistry  as  applied  to 
sampling,  measurement,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  results.  Topics  include 
aqueous  and  nonaqueous  equilibria 
relevant  to  precipitation,  redox  and 
acid-base  titrimetry,  complexation,  ex- 
traction, electrochemistry  and  chroma- 
tography, use  of  statistics  in  experi- 
ment design  and  the  treatment  of  data. 
Texts:  Chemical  Analysis,  Laitinen, 
Harris,  2nd  ed.  Recommended:  Ionic 
Equilibrium.  A  Mathematical  Ap- 
proach, Butler;  other  readings.  2  ex- 
ams, final,  problem  sets.  Prerequisites: 
CHEM  266  and  476,  or  equivalent. 

516  Chemical  Microscopy 
(2nd  sem.  irregularly)  2  cr 
Roberts  272  Goessmann 

Lab,  lab  lecture.  Optics  of  the  micro- 
scope, micrometry,  photomicrogra- 
phy, microscopy  of  fibers,  crystals, 
physicochemical  phenomena,  analyti- 
cal applications.  Polarized  light  work 
emphasized.  Brief  introduction  to  elec- 
tron microscopy.  Some  reference  to 
forensic  and  art  conservation  applica- 
tions. Texts:  Handbook  of  Chemical 
Microscopy,  vol.  I,  Chamot,  Mason; 
Crystals  and  the  Polarizing  Micro- 
scope, Hartshorne,  Stuart.  4-6  quizzes, 
final.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  513  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Lab  fee. 


517  Microquantitative  Techniques 

(1st  and  or  2nd  sem.  depending  on 
enrollment)  1  cr 
Dabkowski  15  GRC  Towers 

Lab,  lecture.  Employment  of  various 
analytical  methodologies  in  the  ele- 
mental analysis  of  organic  and  organ- 
ometallic  compounds.  Readings:  arti- 
cles from  the  major  analytical  journals 
and  instrumentation  manuals.  Prere- 
quisite: undergraduate  background  in 
chemistry  with  instrumental  analysis. 
Lab  fee. 

519  Electronic  Instrumentation  for 
Scientists  (1st  sem.) 
Curran  269  Goessmann 
Lecture,  lab.  Both  analog  and  digital 
circuits.  Each  student  works  alone  at  a 
teaching  station  in  the  lab;  emphasis 
on    lab    work.    Topics:    current    and 
voltage  transducers  and 

measurements;  servo  measurements  as 
an  important  example  of  null  techni- 
ques; operational  amplifiers  and  many 
examples  of  OA  circuits;  junction 
diodes  and  transistors  treated  as  solid 
state  switches.  Logic  gates,  examples 
of  digital  signal  conditioning,  and 
digital  data  storage  registers.  A-O  and 
O-A  conversion  techniques.  Text: 
Electronic  Measurements  for  Scien- 
tists, Malmstadt,  et  al.  3  exams,  final, 
lab  reports.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of 
physics  and  consent  of  instructor.  Lab 
fee. 

546  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Wood  505  B  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  optional  discussion.  Basic 
atomic  structure  concepts;  stereochem- 
ical principles  and  bonding  models  ap- 
plied to  inorganic  molecules  including 
elementary  molecular  orbital  and  li- 
gand  field  theory;  survey  of  methods 
for  determination  of  structure  — I.R. 
spectroscopy,  N.M.R.,  magnetism, 
electronic  spectroscopy,  introduction 
to  organometallic  chemistry,  boron  hy- 
drides and  metal-metal  bond  systems, 
reaction  mechanisms  and  kinetics  of- 
coordination  compounds.  Texts:  Elec- 
trons and  Chemical  Bonding,  Gray; 
Valency  and  Molecular  Structure, 
Cartmell,  Fowles.  2  exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  475. 

551  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 
Hixson  1417  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Intensive  survey  of  many  fun- 
damentals of  organic  chemistry  at  a 
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more  sophisticated  and  up-to-date  lev- 
el than  that  of  a  normal  one-year  intro- 
ductory course.  Topics  include:  elec- 
tronic structure  and  bonding  in  organic 
molecules,  resonance,  aromaticity,  ali- 
phatic nucleophilic  displacements,  car- 
bonyl  reactions,  and  elimination  reac- 
tions. Considerable  emphasis  on  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  reaction  mech- 
anisms. Text:  Organic  Chemistry, 
Hendrickson,  et  al.,  3rd  ed.  4  exams. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  organic 
chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

552  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Carpino  1414  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  lab  (staffed  by  TAs).  Use  of 
chemical  reactivity,  elemental  analyses, 
and  spectroscopic  techniques  in  the 
identification  of  organic  compounds. 
Spectroscopic  methods  used  extensive- 
ly in  lab;  IR,  'H-NMR  and  if  neces- 
sary, UV.  Practice  problems  involving 
these  methods  plus  MS  and  l3C-NMR 
techniques.  Unknowns  include  two 
fairly  simple  commercial  compounds 
plus  four  or  more  difficult  ones,  usual- 
ly research  samples.  At  least  one  real 
quantitative  elemental  analysis  from 
University  Microlab  provided  for  com- 
plex unknowns.  Extensive  use  of  libra- 
ry required  to  locate  matching  spectra 
data  and  original  references  to  all  com- 
pounds. As  final  proof  of  structure  a 
"total  synthesis"  required  of  at  least 
one  complex  unknown  according  to 
literature  method.  Texts:  Organic 
Structure  Determination,  Pasto,  John- 
son; Systematic  Identification  of  Or- 
ganic Compounds,  Shriner,  et  al.  4  ex- 
ams, final,  4-6  quizzes,  problem  sets. 
Prerequisites:  CHEM  266  and  268. 
Lab  fee. 

584  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 
(1st  sem.) 
Stein  701D  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  the  use  of 
quantum  mechanics  in  atomic  and  mo- 
lecular structure  and  spectroscopy.  In- 
cludes atomic  physics  background  of 
quantum  mechanics,  wave  mechanics, 
Shroedinger  and  operator  methods. 
Text:  Quantum  Chemistry,  Kauz- 
mann.  2  exams,  final.  Prerequisites: 
courses  in  physical  chemistry,  calculus, 
general  physics. 


585  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 
(2nd  sem.) 
Stein  701D  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  A  review  of  classical  thermo- 
dynamics integrated  with  statistical 
mechanics.  Consideration  of  calcula- 
tion of  thermodynamic  quantities  from 
atomic  and  molecular  parameters;  gas- 
es, liquids,  solids  and  solutions.  Text: 
Physical  Chemistry,  Moore.  2  exams, 
final.  Prerequisites:  courses  in  physical 
chemistry,  calculus,  general  physics. 


Department  Chairman:  Professor  Robert  \ 
M.  Graham;  Undergraduate  Program 
Director:  Professor  D.  Nico  Spinelli.  Pro- 
fessors Arbib,  Foster,  Kilmer,  Riseman, 
Wogrin;  Associate  Professor  Lesser;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Clarke,  Moll,  Wileden;  Ad- 
junct Professor  Selfridge;  Affiliated  Facul- 
ty Edwards,  Hanson,  Hutchinson,  Manes, 
Peele,  Prince,  Roeper,  Williams. 

The  Department  of  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Science  offers  a  wide  range  of  un- 
dergraduate courses  in  the  areas  of  Compu- 
ter Systems,  Theory  of  Computation,  and 
Cybernetics. 

An  increasing  number  of  undergrad- 
uates, irrespective  of  their  major,  find  it 
useful  to  have  the  ability  to  program  and 
use  modern  computing  equipment.  For 
them,  three  courses — 122  Introduction  to 
Problem  Solving  Using  the  Computer,  201 
Assembly  Language  Programming,  and  287 
Data  Structures — are  very  useful  in  getting 
experience  with  the  time-sharing  system  at 
the  University  and  mastering  several  avail- 
able languages. 

A  number  of  courses  introduce  under- 
graduates to  the  design  of  computers,  to  the 
design  of  compilers  for  communicating 
with  computers  in  high  level  languages,  and 
to  new  techniques  for  reducing  complex 
problems  to  computer  form. 

Courses  in  automata  theory,  recursive 
functions,  complexity  of  computation,  and 
related  topics  introduce  the  student  with  a 
mathematical  background  to  problems  in 
the  theoretical  study  of  computation. 

Courses  in  artificial  intelligence  and  cy- 
bernetics explore  basic  concepts  and  issues 
in  robotics,  scene  analysis,  theorem-prov- 
ing, language  understanding,  and  brain 
modeling. 

Nontechnical  majors  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  background  to  understand  the  use 
of  computers  to  solve  social  problems,  and 
to  avoid  "side  effects" — including  such 
problems  as  data  banks,  computerized  vot- 
ing, automated  health  care,  and  computer- 
aided  instruction — should  be  interested  in 
102  Computers  and  Society. 

While  no  formal  undergraduate  major 
exists  in  Computer  and  Information  Sci- 
ence, one  is  currently  being  planned.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  specialization  in  com- 
puter science  can  obtain  further  informa- 
tion in  the  department  office  305  Graduate 
Research  Center  or  from  the  Undergrad- 
uate Program  Director  in  263  GRC. 
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102  Computers  and  Society 

Lecture,  lab.  For  freshmen  with  no 
backround  in  computers  or  technolo- 
gy. Computer  background,  discussion 
of  societal  problems  and  the  role  com- 
puters may  play  in  solving  them.  How 
computer  models  of  a  complex  system 
can  let  us  try  out  many  different  ways 
of  handling  the  system.  The  Club  of 
Rome's  preliminary  attempts  to  ana- 
lyze global  problems;  the  limitations  of 
such  a  model.  Achievements  in  data 
base  management,  artificial  intelli- 
gence, computer  graphics,  and  com- 
puter net-working.  Data  banks  and 
privacy;  the  role  of  computers  in  auto- 
mation and  education.  The  technical, 
political,  and  social  problems  of  build- 
ing a  global  computer  network  to  aug- 
ment local  decision-making  and  allow 
global  decision-making  on  a  distrib- 
uted basis.  Text:  Computers  and  the 
Cybernetic  Society,  Arbib.  Midterm, 
final.  $10  lab  fee. 

122  Introduction  to  Problem  Solving 
Using  The  Computer  4  cr 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  The  applica- 
tion of  computers  to  problem  solving. 
Extensive  practice  in  programming  in  a 
higher  level  language  (FORTRAN); 
numerical  as  well  as  non-numerical 
computer  applications.  Concepts  and 
methods  associated  with  applying  com- 
puters to  problems  spanning  numerous 
disciplines.  Readings:  NOS  Time-Shar- 
ing FORTRAN,  Reference  Manual, 
and  text.  Programming  exercises  and 
problems,  midterm,  final.  Directed 
toward  students  with  no  previous  pro- 
gramming experience  but  best  ap- 
preciated by  those  whose  current  or 
past  studies  have  introduced  problems 
whose  magnitude  suggests  automatic 
computation  as  an  aid  to  obtaining 
solutions.  Prerequisite:  High  school 
algebra.  $10  lab  fee. 

101  Assembly  Language  Programming  4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  mini  and 
micro  computers.  Various  experiments 
using  the  KIM-1  micro  computer  sys- 
tem. Develops  skills  in  programming 
bare  or  nearly  bare  machines.  Empha- 
sis on  concepts  important  to  machine- 
level  programming.  Text:  Program- 
ming a  Microcomputer,  6502,  Foster. 
Exams,  several  problems.  Prerequisite: 
COINS  122  or  equivalent.  $10  lab  fee. 


230  Programming  and  System  Modules 
(occasionally)  I  cr  each 

Lecture,  lab.  Elements  of  the  module 
language;  programming  techniques  pe- 
culiar to  the  language;  case  study;  ap- 
plications. Each  module  teaches  spe- 
cific programming  language  to  stu- 
dents with  programming  background. 
Modules  enrolled  in  and  graded 
separately.  Modules  include:  COBOL, 
LISP,  SNOBOL,  PASCAL,  APL, 
FORTRAN,  COMPASS,  PAL  11, 
BASIC,  PL/1,  BAL  360,  KRONOS 
System  Usage.  Programming  exercises 
required.  Prerequisite:  COINS  122  or 
equivalent  for  all  but  BASIC  module. 
$5  lab  fee. 

250  Introduction  to  Computation 

Lecture.  Basic  mathematical  concepts 
useful  in  computer  science;  emphasis 
on  algorithmic  aspects.  Sets,  func- 
tions, relations  and  mathematical  in- 
duction. Trees.  Finite  automata.  For- 
mal languages.  Boolean  algebras.  Pro- 
positional  and  predicate  calculus.  Ap- 
plied Group  Theory.  Directed  and  un- 
directed graphs.  Corequisites:  MAT 
236  and  COINS  287. 

287  Data  Structures 

Lecture,  lab.  Practical  and  mathemati- 
cal concepts  relevant  to  the  manipula- 
tion and  description  of  data  and  infor- 
mation structures  such  as  queries, 
stacks,  lists,  tables,  arrays,  trees  and 
graphs  through  techniques  of  sorting, 
pointers  and  hashing.  Constraints  im- 
posed by  physical  storage  devices  will 
underlie  all  work.  One  or  more  new 
computer  languages  such  as  PASCAL 
and  APL  introduced,  as  well  as  more 
advanced  use  of  the  computer.  A  basic 
course,  prerequisite  to  advanced  cour- 
ses in  computer  systems,  translators 
and  advanced  programming  techni- 
ques. Texts:  Fundamentals  of  Data 
Structures,  Horowitz,  Sahni;  PAS- 
CAL, Users  Manual  and  Report, 
Wirth,  Jensen;  A  PLUM  Reference 
Manual,  Wiedmann.  2  exams,  6  -  8 
computer  programs.  Prerequisites: 
COINS  122  or  equivalent.  $10  lab  fee. 

310  Concepts  of  Programming  Languages 
(occasionally) 

Lecture,  lab.  Language-independent 
course  in  basic  concepts  underlying 
modern  programming  languages  and 


their  implementation.  Formal  defini- 
tions of  syntax  and  semantics,  scope 
rules,  parameter  passing,  recursion, 
typechecking,  and  new  language  con- 
structs. Examples  from  languages  like 
PASCAL  and  ALGOL.  Prerequisite: 
COINS  201.  $10  lab  fee. 

320  Programming  Methodology 

Lecture,  lab.  In-depth  study  of  the  ma- 
jor methods  for  developing  programs, 
especially  large  programs:  program 
specification  and  design,  top-down 
structured  programming,  verification 
of  program  correctness — by  informal 
proof  and  by  testing,  data  abstraction 
and  modularity,  programming  style 
and  documentation,  management  is- 
sues in  large  programming  projects. 
Students  implement  a  large  program  as 
part  of  the  lab.  Notes  distributed  in 
class;  journal  articles  on  reserve.  2  or  3 
quizzes,  final;  homework  exercises,  a 
programming  project.  Prerequisite: 
COINS  287.  $10  lab  fee. 

501  Fundamentals  of  Computation 

Lecture.  Algorithms,  languages,  and 
machines;  recursion  and  induction; 
state  diagrams,  switching  theory,  and 
regular  sets;  trees;  formal  grammars; 
syntax  and  semantics;  proving  proper- 
ties of  programs.  Prerequisite:  COINS 
250. 

502  Fundamentals  of  Systems  Programming 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  major 
aspects  of  systems  programming; 
assemblers  and  loaders;  compilers;  ma- 
jor functions  of  operating  systems, 
such  as  memory  management,  file  sys- 
tems, input-output,  multiprogramm- 
ing, and  privacy.  Use  of  computer  re- 
quired. Text:  Principles  of  Systems 
Programming,  Graham.  Prerequisites: 
COINS  201  and  287. 

503  Fundamentals  of  Cybernetics 

Lecture.  Core  concepts  of  cybernetics 
related  to  brain  theory  and  artificial  in- 
telligence. Neural  networks.  Action- 
oriented  perception  in  animal  and 
machine.  Planning.  Representation  of 
knowledge.  Neural  control  of  move- 
ment. Visual  mechanisms.  Use  of  com- 
puter required.  Prerequisite:  COINS 
250.  $10  lab  fee. 
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505  Social  Implications  of  Computer  and 
Information  Science  (occasionally) 

Lecture.  Social  implications  of  systems 
with  a  large  computer  component. 
Stresses  case  study  of  such  systems  as 
government  data  banks;  decision- 
making networks;  computer  utilities; 
'intelligent'  information  retrieval  sys- 
tems; assembly  line  automation;  credit 
card  systems.  Prerequisites:  COINS 
320  and  503. 

510  Translator  Design  (1st  sent.) 

Lecture,  lab.  Basic  concepts  and  prob- 
lems in  the  translation  of  programming 
languages.  Some  of  the  common  im- 
plementation techniques.  Organized 
around  construction,  by  students,  of  a 
compiler  for  a  subset  of  a  language  like 
FORTRAN  or  PL/1.  Text:  Compiler 
Construction  for  Digital  Computers, 
Gries,  or  Principles  of  Compiler  De- 
sign, Aho,  Ullman.  2-3  exams,  final; 
homework  exercises,  programming 
project.  Prerequisite:  COINS  502. 

533  Minicomputers  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  The  use  of  small  scale  digital 
computers  for  data  gathering,  analysis, 
on-line  control  of  experiments,  and  the 
use  of  computers  in  medicine  such  as 
automated  diagnostics  and  patient 
monitoring.  Some  cybernetic  ap- 
proaches to  these  problems.  Emphasi- 
zes interfacing  of  computers  to  the  real 
world  and  the  logical  design  of  in- 
put/output facilities.  Text:  Minicom- 
puter Systems,  Eckhouse.  Prerequisite: 
COINS  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 
$10  lab  fee. 

535  Computer  Architecture 

Lecture,  lab.  What  computers  are 
made  of  and  how  they  are  put  togeth- 
er. Various  storage  mechanisms,  ele- 
mentary logic,  addressing  modes,  in- 
put-output, microprogramming,  micro 
computers,  giant  computers,  speeding 
up  memory  and  CPU.  Text:  Computer 
Architecture,  (2nd  ed.)  Foster.  Home- 
work, 3  exams,  term  project.  Prerequi- 
site: COINS  201. 

550  Statistical  Foundations  of  Computer 
Simulation  (occasionally) 

Lecture.  Number  of  statistical  tech- 
niques interwoven  with  applications  to 
computer  science:  binomial  and  other 


distributions,  sampling,  random  num- 
bers, inference,  regression  and  correla- 
tion, Monte  Carlo  integration,  queue- 
ing  problems.  Brief  introduction  to 
simulation  languages.  Prerequisites: 
MATH  236,  STATIS  415  and  COINS 
122. 

577  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  lab.  The  basic  concepts  and 
problems  in  the  design  of  computer 
operating  systems,  which  enable  effi- 
cient and  reliable  use  of  computational 
resources  by  linking  machine  hardware 
and  users.  Text:  The  Logical  Design  of 
Operating  Systems,  Shaw.  2-3  exams, 
final;  homework  exercises,  program- 
ming project.  Prerequisite:  COINS 
502.  $10  lab  fee. 

583  Artificial  Intelligence  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  techniques  in- 
volved in  development  of  intelligent 
machines.  Game-playing;  mathema- 
tical problem  solving;  mathematical 
theory  of  heuristic  search;  robotics,  vi- 
sion, and  planning;  knowledge  repre- 
sentation; automatic  theorem-proving; 
question-answering  systems;  natural 
language  processing.  Prerequisite: 
COINS  503. 

585  Ecological  Cybernetics  (occasionally) 

Lecture.  Ecological  systems  using  dif- 
ferential equations  and  computer  sim- 
ulations. Eigenvalues  and  stability. 
Time-delays  and  resource  depletion. 
Species  coexistence.  Models  of  fisher- 
ies, epidemics,  genetic  coadaptation, 
bird  flocking.  Prerequisites:  basic  cal- 
culus, statistics  and  programming. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  George  E. 
McGill.  Professors  Bromery,  Carritt,  Far- 
quhar,  Hartshorn,  Hubert,  Jaffe,  Morse, 
Pitrat,  Robinson,  Webb,  Wise;  Associate 
Professors  Haggerty,  Hall,  Motts,  Rhodes; 
Assistant  Professors  Brown,  Nelson,  Rice. 
Geography  Faculty  In  charge  of  pro- 
gram: Associate  Professor  Terence  Burke; 
Associate  Professors  Bradley,  Hafner, 
Meyer,  Piatt,  Wilkie. 


Geography 


Thirty  credit  hours  in  geography  are  re- 
quired and  include  two  introductory  cour- 
ses (145  and  155),  two  skills  and  techniques 
courses  (340  and  350),  four  upper  division 
courses  (300-499),  and  two  seminars  (393 
and  494).  In  addition,  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  take  five  courses  in  other  fields 
that  supplement  the  student's  interests  and 
emphasis  within  the  framework  of  the  geog- 
raphy major.  Different  programs  of  courses 
are  advisable  according  to  whether  the  stu- 
dent intends  to  seek  a  career  in  teaching, 
planning,  cartography,  business  or  govern- 
ment service.  The  program  for  each  stu- 
dent, best  fitting  individual  career  inten- 
tions and  interests,  is  decided  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  faculty  adviser. 

145  Physical  Environment  (E) 
Bradley  238  Morrill 

Lecture.  An  introduction  to  physical 
aspects  of  geography.  The  interrela- 
tionships between  climate,  vegetation, 
soils,  and  landforms  to  obtain  a  global 
perspective  on  the  physical  environ- 
ment; how  the  various  atmospheric, 
biological,  and  geological  systems  in- 
teract and  influence  each  other  within 
a  geographical  framework. 

331  East  Asia  (D) 

Hafner  240  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  importance  of 
East  Asia  in  the  post-Vietnam  era.  In- 
vestigation of  basic  human,  economic, 
cultural,  and  landscape  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  the 
People's  Republic,  Japan,  and  Tai-  [ 
wan.  The  general  themes  of  man  and  I 
nature,  spatial  dynamics  of  landscape 
development,  and  problems  of  region- 
al and  national  development,  and  in- 
tegration through  lectures  and  films. 
Readings:  paperback  books  and  re- 
serve readings  including  two  novels. 
Midterm,  optional  research  paper  or 
final.  A  diversity  of  interest  and  back- 
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grounds  is  encouraged.  Can  be  applied 
to  the  requirements  for  the  Asian 
Studies  Committee. 

332  Southeast  Asia  (D) 
Hafner240  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion,  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  guerilla  warfare  games, 
slides,  film.  Underlying  spatial  aspects 
of  the  human  landscape  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Unity  in  diversity— Buddhist  vs. 
Muslim,  tribesman  vs.  peasant,  rural 
vs.  urban,  capitalist  vs.  communist. 
Differences  seen  against  background 
of  agricultural  modernization,  urbani- 
zation, and  migration,  regional  and 
national  development.  The  geopolitics 
of  the  post-Vietnam  era.  Texts:  Rice 
and  Men,  Hanks;  Hill  Farms  and  Pad- 
dy Fields,  Burling;  Burmese  Days,  Or- 
well; No  Harvest  but  a  Thorn,  Ahmed; 
Focus  on  Southeast  Asia,  Taylor.  2  ex- 
ams or  optional  research  paper;  parti- 
cipation in  games.  Prior  course  in  in- 
troductory geography  suggested. 

340  Quantitative  Methods  in  Geography 
Meyer  230  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  applicability 
of  selected  statistical  techniques  to  spa- 
tial problems  and  a  facility  in  applying 
them.  Definition  of  an  appropriate 
problem  to  examine.  Topics  include 
probability  functions,  useful  in  geogra- 
phic analysis,  methods  of  spatial  samp- 
ling, point  pattern  analysis,  and  spatial 
relations  and  areal  associations.  Arti- 
cles on  reserve,  1  text.  Statistical  exer- 
cises; 3  exams. 

355  Climatic  Environment  (E) 
Bradley  238  Morrill 

Lecture.  Atmospheric  processes  and 
patterns  in  regard  to  climates  of  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  world.  Fundamen- 
tals of  the  atmospheric  heat  balance, 
heat  transfer,  atmospheric  motion, 
global  wind  systems,  and  the  general 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  The  cli- 
mates of  selected  regions.  How  climate 
affects  various  aspects  of  people's  ac- 
tivities and  how  people  influence  cli- 
mate (climate  and  the  city,  inadvertent 
and  intentional  weather  modification, 
climate,  and  world  food  and  energy 
supplies,  etc.).  Preferably  some  back- 
ground in  weather  and  climate  (e.g., 
GEOG  145  or  ASTRON  105).  With 
some  background  reading  early  in  the 
course,  this  preparation  not  essential. 


363  Land  Use  Control 
Piatt  232  Morrill 

Lecture.  Intensive  introduction  to  pub- 
lic land  use  control  as  practiced  by  lo- 
cal, regional,  state,  and  the  federal 
governments  of  the  United  States.  Ori- 
gins and  concepts  of  public  involve- 
ment in  resource  management.  Specific 
tools  of  land  use  control — especially 
zoning,  wetlands,  and  subdivision  con- 
trol. These  are  applied  to  selected 
problems  and  issues — floodplain  and 
coastal  management,  agricultural  land, 
and  the  siting  of  energy  facilities.  3 
hour-tests  (including  final),  field  exer- 
cise. $2  lab  fee  for  duplicated  mater- 
ials. 

365  Underdevelopment 
Hafner  240  Morrill 

Discussion,  limited  lecture,  slides, 
films,  projects.  The  various  human 
and  spatial  dimensions  of  development 
and  growth  in  the  less  developed  na- 
tions. Emphasis  on  interpretations  of 
colonial  period,  land-use,  and  resource 
systems,  transportation,  urbanization 
and  migration,  and  planning  ap- 
proaches for  more  effective  regional 
and  national  development.  Students 
apply  concepts  toward  creating  a  de- 
velopment plan  for  a  specific  region  or 
nation.  Some  simulations  of  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  agricultural  development. 
Texts:  The  Underdevelopment  and 
Modernization  of  the  Third  World  (pa- 
per), DeSouza,  Porter;  Economic  De- 
velopment in  the  Tropics,  Hodder; 
several  short  novels.  2  exams  (1  option- 
al), individual  or  group  project  with 
written  report.  Prerequisite:  sopho- 
more standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Any  related  course  work/experience  in 
Latin  America,  Africa  will  be  helpful. 
For  those  interested  in  the  multiple 
problems  of  development  in  the  Third 
World. 

370  Urban  Spatial  Organization  (D) 
Meyer  230  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  development 
of  systems  of  cities  in  regions  and  the 
internal  organization  and  functioning 
of  urban  areas.  The  historical  evolu- 
tion of  cities,  what  produces  different 
types  of  cities;  settlement  systems  bas- 
ed on  manufacturing  and  service  cities, 
and  implications  for  regional  economic 
development.  Urban  areas:  the  land 
use  system,  residential  choice  and  resi- 


dential change,  dynamic  location  pat- 
terns of  public  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  activities,  and  intraurban 
mobility.  Selected  public  policy  ques- 
tions. Texts:  The  North  American  Ci- 
ty,Yeates,  Garner,  2nd  ed.;  reserve 
readings.  2  3-page  papers,  2  essay- 
short  answer  exams,  exercises. 

371  Urban  Geography 
Meyer   230  Morrill 

Seminar,  discussion.  Concepts  of  land 
use  change  within  modern  multicentric 
urban  regions.  Reasons  for  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  office 
land-use  dynamics.  Focus  on  land-use 
dynamics  in  Massachusetts — empirical 
study  and  research  paper.  How  to 
write  concise,  logically  argued  research 
paper.  Readings  on  reserve.  Prerequi- 
site: GEOG  370  or  other  related  urban 
course. 

466  Environment,  Space,  and  Rural 
Society 
Hafner  240  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion,  simulation  game, 
films.  The  rise  and  fall  of  rural  land- 
scapes through  study  of  land-use, 
transportation,  trade,  marketing,  set- 
tlement, and  urbanization  processes  in 
U.S.  and  Western  Europe.  The  use  of 
spatial  and  locational  models/tech- 
niques as  tools  in  planning  local  and 
regional  rural  development.  Land-use 
theory,  growth  poles,  network  analy- 
sis, ecosystem  modelling.  Texts:  Rural 
Settlement  and  Land  Use,  Chisholm; 
First  Majority,  Last  Minority,  Langs- 
ten;  reserve  readings.  2  exams,  in-class 
projects;  optional  research  paper. 
Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Related  course 
work  in  geography,  anthropology, 
food  &  natural  resources,  landscape 
architecture  and  regional  planning 
helpful. 


Geology 


Students  considering  geology  as  a  major 
will  find  a  variety  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams available  within  three  degree  options: 
the  B.A.  degree,  the  B.S.  degree,  Geology 
Option,  and  the  B.S.  degree,  Earth  Science 
Option. 

The  B.A.  degree  is  the  most  flexible.  It 
may  be  used  to  develop  an  individualized 
program  leading  to  graduate  school  and 
professional  employment.  It  is  also  com- 
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monly  elected  by  students  who  are  in  pre- 
professional  programs. 

The  B.S.  degree,  Geology  Option,  pro- 
vides a  strong  background  for  those  wishing 
professional  careers  in  geology.  The  pro- 
gram consists  largely  of  required  courses  in 
geology  and  supporting  sciences. 

The  B.S.  degree,  Earth  Science  Option,  is 
recommended  for  students  interested  in  sec- 
ondary teaching,  or  in  work  leading  to  the 
M.A.T.  or  M.Ed,  degrees.  As  well  as  the 
necessary  core  geology  courses,  this  pro- 
gram involves  extensive  course  work  in 
other  sciences  needed  to  teach  secondary 
earth  science  and  general  science  courses. 

The  specific  requirements  in  geology  and 
supporting  subjects  for  each  degree  pro- 
gram may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  and  Geography,  or  from 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Informa- 
tion and  Counselling  Center  (CASIAC). 
Students  are  expected  to  develop  their  pro- 
grams early  in  consultation  with  a  faculty 
adviser.  It  is  also  recommended  that  stu- 
dents discuss  their  course  selections  with  a 
faculty  adviser  prior  to  registering  each 
semester. 

All  students  majoring  in  geology  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  2.00  CUM  for  upper 
division  courses  taken  to  fulfill  degree  re- 
quirements. 

100  Modern  Geological  Concepts  (E) 
McGill  263  Morrill 

Lecture.  A  survey  with  emphasis  on 
modern  processes  (such  as  plate  tecton- 
ics and  continental  drift)  and  the  use  of 
these  processes  to  interpret  earth  and 
planetary  history.  Primary  emphasis 
on  earth;  moon  and  the  other  terres- 
trial planets;  interplanetary  compari- 
sons. Impact  of  geological  processes 
on  human  activities.  3  exams. 

101  Physical  Geology  (E) 

Lecture,  lab.  Nature  and  origin  of  the 
landscape  of  the  earth  and  underlying 
rocks  and  structures:  the  work  of  riv- 
ers, waves  and  currents,  wind  and  gla- 
ciers; the  role  of  earthquakes,  volcan- 
oes, plate  tectonics,  and  mountain 
building.  Text:  Putnam's  Geology,  3rd 
ed..  1  or  2  hour-exams,  final,  short  lab 
quiz.  $10  lab  fee. 

102  Energy  and  Minerals  for  Economic 
Survival  (E)  (1st  sent.) 

Webb  250  Morrill 

Lecture.  Introductory  geology,  empha- 
sizing the  geologic  factors  controlling 
the  origins  and  geographic  distribution 


of  nonrenewable  economic  deposits; 
rocks  and  structures  of  continents  and 
oceans,  coal  and  oil  fields,  and  mineral 
occurrences;  exploration,  production, 
and  future  resources.  3  paperbacks, 
one  map  required.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
$1  materials  fee. 

103  Introductory  Oceanography  (E) 
Carritt  269C  Morrill 

Lecture.  The  behavior  of  the  ocean; 
how  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  sea 
in  a  rational  manner.  For  nonscience 
majors — a  nonmathematical  yet  rigor- 
ous review  of  the  scientific  aspects  of 
the  seas.  For  science  majors — a  firm 
base  with  which  a  scientific  back- 
ground can  be  related  to  the  major  de- 
velopment in  oceanography.  The 
coastal  oceanographic  features  of 
Massachusetts  as  they  are  involved  in 
developing  our  coastal  resources.  Rele- 
vant films.  Text:  Oceanography:  A 
View  of  the  Earth,  Gross,  2nd  ed.  3  out 
of  4  hour-exams  (extra  credit  papers). 

105  Geology  and  Man  (E) 
Farquhar  242  Morrill 

Interaction  between  geological  condi- 
tions and  man's  progress.  Methods  of 
data  collection.  Topics  include:  miner- 
al, energy,  and  water  resources;  land- 
forms  including  coastlines;  sediments 
and  soils;  natural  hazards  such  as 
floods,  landslides,  earthquakes,  and 
volcanic  eruptions.  Evaluation  of  sites 
for  dams,  tunnels,  power  plants,  air- 
fields, and  waste  disposal.  Projects  dis- 
cussed involve  making  informed  judg- 
ments about  use  of  physical  environ- 
ment. Text:  Man  and  the  Physical  En- 
vironment, Cargo,  Mallory.  2  exams, 
final;  participation  in  discussions. 

106  Face  of  the  Earth  (E)  (2nd  sem.) 
Hartshorn  156  Morrill 

Lecture,  outside  reading,  map  exercise. 
Survey  of  the  physical  processes  that 
shape  the  landscape;  emphasis  on  the 
relation  of  geology  to  landforms  in  the 
U.S.  The  work  of  glaciers,  streams, 
rivers,  ground  water,  and  the  wind; 
coastal  processes  and  arid  regions.  The 
landforms  of  New  England  (such  as 
Cape  Cod).  Examples  drawn  from  the 
great  system  of  National  Parks  and 
Monuments.  The  physiographic  divi- 
sions of  the  United  States.  An  elective 
for  nonscience  majors.  A  way  to  find 
out  about  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
our  country  through  geology.  Texts: 


Landforms,  Adams;  A  Geologist's 
View  of  Cape  Cod,  Strahler;  reading 
list.  3  hour-exams;  2  required  local 
field  trips  (Saturdays).  $4.50  lab  fee. 

107  History  of  Life  (E)  (2nd  sem.) 
Pitrat  247  Morrill 

Lecture.  A  chronological  survey  of  life 
on  earth  including  the  origin  of  life  and 
emphasizing  the  metazoa,  the  verte- 
brates, and  the  several  episodes  of 
seemingly  catastrophic  extinction. 
Text:  Life  of  the  Past,  Lane.  2  hour- 
exams,  final. 

110  Rocks  and  Minerals  (E) 
Nelson  236  Morrill 

A  survey  of  rocks  and  minerals.  Topics 
include:  structure  and  composition  of 
the  earth;  rock-forming  minerals  and 
the  three  classes  of  rocks  (igneous,  sed- 
imentary, and  metamorphic)  with  oc- 
currences and  associated  minerals; 
minerals  used  for  decorative  purposes; 
semiprecious  and  precious  stones.  Lab 
work  to  recognize  and  identify  various 
minerals.  Text:  A  Guide  to  Field  Iden- 
tification (Minerals  of  the  World),  Sor- 
rell,  Sandstrom.  2  hour-exams;  2-hour 
final.  $3  lab  fee. 

280  Engineering  Geology  (E) 
Farquhar  242  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion,  field  work, 
integrated  and  taught  by  instructor. 
Identification  and  interpretation  of  the 
materials  and  surface  features  of  the 
earth,  with  emphasis  on  engineering 
problems  and  scientific  background. 
Texts:  Scientific  Aspects  and  Engin- 
eering Applications  of  Geology;  lab 
manual;  field  guides.  Exercises  and 
short  projects.  Scheduled  exams.  Par- 
ticipation in  discussions  and  field  trips. 

285  Environmental  Geology  (E) 
(2nd  sem.) 
Motts  234  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  trips.  Princi- 
ples of  geology  and  hydrology  applied 
to  regional  planning  in  conservation, 
description  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
field,  lab  procedures,  polar  wandering 
paths.  Application  of  paleomagnetism 
to  geologic  problems.  Texts:  Principles 
and  Applications  of  Paleomagnetism, 
Tarling;  journal  readings.  Class  parti- 
cipation required.  Prerequisite:  ad- 
vanced standing  in  geology  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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land  use,  preservation  of  open  space 
and  wilderness  areas,  and  decisions  re- 
garding state  and  national  park  sys- 
tems. Ground  water  and  surface  water 
resources,  water  pollution  problems, 
slope  stability  and  mass  wasting,  and 
geological  catastrophes  with  preven- 
tion planning.  Environmental  geology 
related  to  broader  environmental  and 
social  problems.  Texts:  The  Earth  and 
Land-Use  Planning,  Griggs,  Gilchrist; 
Focus  in  Environmental  Geology, 
Tank;  The  Closing  Circle,  Commoner. 
2  exams,  final;  participation  in  field 
trips.  Introductory  geology  course 
helpful.  $6  lab  fee. 

320  Petrology  (E)  4  cr 

Jaffe,  Morse  152,12  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Genesis  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks  in  the  earth's  crust 
and  upper  mantle.  Experiment  and  the- 
ory applied  to  the  interpretation  of  na- 
tural rock  textures  and  their  origin.  In- 
troduction to  thermometry  and  barom- 
etry  of  magmas  and  rocks.  Recogni- 
tion of  rocks  and  crystallization  histo- 
ries using  the  polarizing  microscope. 
Texts:  Petrology  of  Igneous  and 
Metamorphic  Rocks,  Hyndman;  Bas- 
alts and  Phase  Diagrams,  Part  I, 
Morse.  2  hour-exams,  final,  lab  re- 
ports. Prerequisite:  GEOL  310.  $10  lab 
fee. 

340  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (E) 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Pitrat  247  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  A  systematic  survey  of 
the  morphology  (including  functional 
morphology),  evolution,  stratigraphic 
occurrence,  and  ecological  require- 
ments of  the  major  invertebrate 
groups,  strongly  emphasizing  those 
groups  with  relatively  complete  fossil 
records.  Text:  Invertebrate  Fossils, 
Moore  et  al.  2  hour-exams,  final;  3 
lab  quizzes.  Elementary  course  in  geol- 
ogy or  zoology  helpful.  $6  lab  fee. 

439  Field  Problems   2-6  cr 

Variable  format.  Directed  field  study 
or  research.  Prerequisites:  GEOL  320 
and  330.  Lab  fee. 

445  Sedimentology  (E) 
Hubert  256  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Processes  acting  on  sedi- 
ments; composition,  primary  struc- 
tures, origin,  and  classification  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Text:    Origin  of  Sedi- 


mentary Rocks,  Blatt  et  al.  Hour- 
exam,  final.  Prerequisite:  GEOL  320. 
$10  lab  fee. 

488  Applied  Environmental  Geology  (E) 
(1st  sem.) 
Motts  234  Morrill 

Field  trip,  lecture,  discussion.  Princi- 
ples of  environmental  geology  applied 
to  local  and  regional  problems  with 
planning  alternatives.  Emphasis  on 
field  study  and  applications.  Topics  in- 
clude contamination  and  protection  of 
water  resources;  mass-wasting  and  sub- 
sidence; flood-hazard  analyses  and 
coastal  problems.  Texts:  The  Earth 
and  Land  Use  Planning,  Griggs,  Gil- 
christ; Focus  in  Environmental  Geolo- 
gy, Tank;  selected  readings  from  the 
literature.  2  exams,  field-trip  exercises. 
Prerequisites:  an  introductory  course 
in  geology,  and  at  least  one  introduc- 
tory course  from  another  science  or 
mathematics;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
$3  lab  fee. 

511  Optical  Mineralogy   (1st  sem.) 

Morse,  Jaffe,  Hall  12,  152,  26  Morrill 
Lecture,  lab.  Determination  of  non- 
opaque minerals  with  the  polarizing  mi- 
croscope. Principles  of  optical  crystal- 
lography as  applied  to  mineral  identifi- 
cation. Review  of  determination  of  the 
common  rock-forming  minerals.  Texts: 
Microscopic  Identification  of  Crystals, 
Stoiber,  Morse;  optional:  Optische 
Bestimmung  .  .  .  (tables),  Troger.  2 
hour-exams,  final,  lab  reports  and  ex- 
am. Prerequisites:  GEOL  310;  prefera- 
bly GEOL  320.  $10  lab  fee. 

540  Paleontology  (2nd  sem.)  2  cr 
Pitrat  247  Morrill 

Lecture.  A  survey  of  relations  between 
fossil  organisms  (chiefly  invertebrates) 
and  their  environments.  Emphasis  on 
functional  morphology,  community 
structure,  and  paleobiology.  Various 
library  readings.  Final,  term  paper. 
GEOL  340  strongly  advised. 

550  Geometries  (1st  sem.) 
Hubert  256  Morrill 

Lecture.  Design  of  geological  experi- 
ments; the  collection  and  analysis  of 
quantitative  data  in  geology.  Text:  Sta- 
tistical Methods  for  the  Earth  Scien- 
tist, Till,  Roger.  Hour-exam,  final. 
Prerequisite:  Upper  class  major  in 
geology. 


557  Coastal  Processes  (1st  sem.) 

Format  varies,  includes  field  work. 
Sedimentalogic  and  hydrographic  pro- 
cesses of  coastal  environments  and 
their  relation  to  shoreline  morphology 
and  sediment  transport  and  deposi- 
tion. Emphasis  on  dynamics  of  proces- 
ses. Consent  of  instructor  required. 

562  Glacial  Geology  (1st  sem.) 
Hartshorn  156  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab,  field  trip,  discussion. 
Modern  glaciers — their  occurrence, 
characteristics,  and  deposits.  Slides, 
maps,  and  movies  come  as  close  to 
modern  glaciers  as  possible.  Identify- 
ing, mapping,  or  interpreting  the  ero- 
sional  and  constructional  landforms 
left  by  former  glaciers.  Geologic  his- 
tory, reasons  for  the  forms  and  distri- 
bution of  glacial  deposits  of  the  area. 
Less  attention  to  origin  of  glaciers, 
Pleistocene  history,  and  stratigraphy. 
Text:  Glaciers  and  Landscape:  A  Geo- 
morphological  Approach,  Sugden; 
readings  in  books  and  professional 
journals.  Several  field  trips;  midterm, 
final.  Prerequisites:  GEOL  100  and 
101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ability 
to  read  topographic  maps  a  necessity. 
Of  special  interest  to  science  majors, 
teachers,  and  those  interested  in  New 
England.  $6  lab  fee. 

567  Astrogeology 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion  (variable). 
Ages,  geological  histories,  composi- 
tion, and  surficial  and  internal  proces- 
ses characteristic  of  the  terrestrial  plan- 
et and  satellites;  remote  sensing  and 
mapping  techniques  involved  in  plane- 
tary studies.  Assigned  journal  articles. 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 

570  Geophysics 

Brown  262  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Physics  of  the  earth;  gra- 
vitational, magnetic,  electrical  and 
seismic  methods  of  geophysical  explor- 
ation. Prerequisite  to  advanced  geo- 
physics courses.  Texts:  Introduction  to 
Geophysical  Prospecting,  Dobrin; 
Topics  in  Geophysics,  Smith.  Problem 
sets,  exercises,  midterm,  final.  Prere- 
quisites: GEOL  320  and  330;  1  year 
calculus;  1  year  physics;  or,  consent  of 
instructor.  $3  lab  fee. 

574  Paleomagnetisms 
Brown  262  Morrill 

Lecture,  seminar.  The  magnetic  field 
recorded  in  rocks.  Rock  magnetism, 
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575  Hydrogeology  (1st  sem.) 

Motts  234  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  trips.  Theor- 
etical and  practical  ground-water  hy- 
draulics, chemistry  of  ground  water, 
field  methods,  relation  of  ground  wa- 
ter to  geology.  Basinal  and  regional 
ground  water  problems.  Texts:  Hydro- 
geology,  Davis,  DeWiest;  Ground  Wa- 
ter, Todd;  selected  readings  from  the 
literature.  2  exams,  field-trip  exercises. 
Prerequisites:  1  year  of  geology;  1  year 
of  chemistry;  MATH  132  or  equiva- 
lent. $3  lab  fee. 

581  Nonmetalliferous  Economic  Geology 
Farquhar  242  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion,  field  work. 
Origin,  occurrence,  and  distribution  of 
industrial  minerals  and  rocks.  Prospec- 
ting, exploration,  and  mining  meth- 
ods. Emphasis  on  the  ties  between  sci- 
entific and  industrial  geology.  Texts: 
Industrial  Geology,  Knill.  Journals 
and  Exploration  and  Mining  Geology, 
Peters  (on  library  reserve).  Must  con- 
tribute to  discussions,  describe  mineral 
suites.  2  exams,  map  and  report  on  pit 
or  quarry  area.  Basic  understanding  of 
principles  of  geology  required. 

590E  Experimental:  Physics  and 
Chemistry  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Earth  2  cr 
Brown  262  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Investigation  of 
recent  geophysical  and  geochemical 
data  pertaining  to  the  interior  of  the 
earth;  use  of  such  data  to  develop 
models  for  the  mantle  and  core.  Team- 
taught  with  John  Reid,  Hampshire 
College.  Recent  journal  readings  as- 
signed. Research  paper.  Prerequisites: 
advanced  standing  in  geology;  GEOL 
570. 

590  Experimental:  X-Ray  Fluorescence 

(2nd  sem.)  2  cr 
Rhodes  164  Morrill 

Lab,  lecture.  Theoretical  and  practical 
application  of  X-ray  fluorescence  anal- 
ysis in  determining  major  and  trace  ele- 
mental abundances  in  geological  ma- 
terials. Analytical  geochemistry  recom- 
mended. 

621  Sedimentary  Petrology  (2nd  sem.) 
Hubert  256  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Analysis  and  origin  of 
primary  sedimentary  structures;  petrol- 
ogy of  sandstones;  heavy-mineral  anal- 


ysis and  interpretation.  Petrology  of 
carbonate  rocks.  Field  applications 
emphasized.  Library  reading  list.  Hour- 
exam,  final.  Prerequisites:  GEOL  445 
and  511;  undergraduates  by  special  con- 
sent. 

670  Earth  Physics 

Brown  262  Morrill 

Lecture.  Theoretical  and  global  geo- 
physics, with  derivations  of  the  earth's 
gravity  field,  magnetic  field,  and  seis- 
mic wave  equation.  Earthquake  seis- 
mology, figure  of  the  earth,  and  devel- 
opment of  earth  structures. Text:  Phys- 
ics of  the  Earth,  Stacey.  Problem  sets, 
class  presentation,  final.  Prerequisite: 
GEOL  570;  undergraduates  by  special 
consent. 

675  Advanced  Hydrogeology  (2nd  sem.) 
Motts  234  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  trips.  Ad- 
vanced ground-water  hydrology,  ana- 
log models,  pumping  tests,  flow-dura- 
tion curves,  flow  nets,  Hubbert's  hy- 
drologic  models,  water  chemistry,  and 
geophysical  methods  of  investigation. 
Texts:  Ground  Water  Resource  Evalu- 
ation,  Walton;  Hydrogeology,  Davis, 
DeWeist;  selected  readings  in  the  liter- 
ature. 2  exams.  Prerequisites:  GEOL 
575  and  MATH  124,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor; undergraduates  by  special 
consent.  $3  lab  fee. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Edward 
Connors;  Associate  Head:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Donald  Catlin;  Administrative  Head: 
Lecturer  Arline  Norkin.  Professors  Berger, 
Chan,  Cohen,  Cullen,  Fischer,  Foulis, 
Hayes,  Holland,  Humphreys,  Jacob, 
Janowitz,  Knightly,  Kundert,  Liu,  Mann, 
Martindale,  Oakland,  Randall,  Schweizer, 
Skibinsky,  Stone,  Strother,  Su,  Wagner, 
Wang,  Whaples;  Associate  Professors 
Allen,  Bennett,  Borrego,  Chang,  Connors, 
Cook,  Dahiya,  Dickinson,  Eisenberg, 
Fogarty,  German,  Gleit,  Horowitz,  H-T 
Ku,  M-C  Ku,  Lavallee,  Manes,  Rosen- 
krantz,  Rudvalis,  St.  Mary,  Sicks,  Stock- 
ton, Wattenberg;  Assistant  Professors 
Avrunin,  Bussel,  Cattani,  Ellis,  Gauger, 
Hoffman,  Hsieh,  Kaplan,  Killiam,  Korwar, 
Norman,  Rosen,  Shaw,  Williams. 

Mathematics 

The  requirements  for  a  major  in 
mathematics  are  the  successful  completion 
of:  1)  MATH  233  (or  234)  and  235  (or  236); 
2)  a  two-semester  sequence  in  each  of  two 
of  the  groups  Algebra,  Analysis,  Applied 
Mathematics,  and  Geometry  and  Topology 
listed  below;  3)  one  course  in  a  third  of 
these  four  groups;  4)  three  additional  3-  or 
4-credit  upper-division  (numbered  above 
299)  courses  in  mathematics  or  certain 
related  fields  (a  list  of  the  specific 
mathematics-related  courses  which  may  be 
used  to  satisfy  this  requirement  will  be 
found  in  the  Mathematics  Information 
Leaflet);  5)  two  courses  of  at  least  three 
credits  each  in  engineering  or  in  some  one 
physical  or  biological  science,  except  for 
ASTRON  100,  169;  BOTANY  101,  221, 
226,  275;  CHEM  101,  102;  PHYSIC  100, 
130,  169. 

The  Algebra  group  is  411-412  and 
511-512. 

The  Analysis  group  is  425-426,  448, 
525-526,  431-532,  431-534,  531-532,  531- 
534,  but,  effective  with  the  Class  of  1981, 
this  group  will  be  425-426,  448,  525-526, 
532-534. 

The  Applied  Mathematics  group  is  431, 
441-442,  447-448,  451-452,  457,  531,  431- 
532,  431-534,  531-532,  531-534,  545-546, 
MATH  447-STATIS  448,  but,  effective 
with  the  Class  of  1981,  this  group  will  be 
441-442,  447-448,  451-452,  457,  532-534, 
545-546,  MATH  447-STATIS  448. 

The  Geometry-Topology  group  is  461- 
462,  563,  and  565-566. 

The  two-semester  sequences  in  the  groups 
listed  which  may  be  used  to  satisfy  require- 
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merit  2)  above  are  those  pairs  marked  with  a 
hyphen.  Note  that  any  one  of  the  pairs 
431-532,  431-534,  531-532,  531-534,  or,  ef- 
fective with  with  the  Class  of  1981,  the  pair 
532-534,  can  be  used  as  a  two-semester  se- 
quence in  either  Analysis  or  Applied 
Mathematics,  but  not  in  both.  Also, 
whereas  either  431  or  531  is  currently  accep- 
table as  a  single  course  in  Applied 
Mathematics  but  not  as  a  single  course  in 
Analysis,  effective  with  the  Class  of  1981, 
431  and  531  will  be  acceptable  only  as 
upper-division  mathematics  electives.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  MATH  300  can- 
not be  counted  for  major  credit  after  com- 
pletion of  any  upper-division  mathematics 
course  numbered  above  300. 

Students  wishing  to  take  upper-level 
mathematics  courses  should  note  that 
MATH  235  (or  236)  is  a  prerequisite  for 
most  of  them.  MATH  235  (or  236)  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  after  the  student  has 
finished  one  semester  of  calculus. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Mathematics  Information  Leaflet, 
available  from  the  office  of  the  departmen- 
tal chief  adviser,  Room  1521  E,  Graduate 
Research  Center  Towers. 

Oil  Elementary  College  Algebra  (no  credit) 
Higinbotham 

Lecture.  Beginning  and  intermediate 
algebra  essential  for  the  study  of  col- 
lege math.  Text:  Essential  Algebra, 
Stockton.  At  least  3  hour-tests,  final, 
and  regular  homework  assignments.  A 
knowledge  of  elementary  computa- 
tional arithmetic  required. 

100  Mathematics  and  the  Modern  World 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  students  seek- 
ing insights  into  mathematics.  A  gener- 
al overview  rather  than  manipulative 
techniques.  Copies  and  text  selected  in- 
dividually by  each  instructor.  Prere- 
quisite: high  school  math. 

101P  Horng  (1st  two-thirds  of  sent.) 
101Q  Janowitz  (last  two-thirds  of  sent.) 
Algebraic  Review  /  cr  ea. 

Lecture.  A  review  of  manipulative  al- 
gebra at  a  slower  pace  than  MATH 
104.  Text:  Essential  Precalculus, 
Stockton.  90-minute  final  exam,  regu- 
lar homework  assignments.  Prerequi- 
site: MATH  011  or  equivalent.  (See 
also  MATH  101Q,  104,  190B,  190C.) 

102B  (1st  third  of  sent.) 


102C  Horng  (last  third  of  sem.) 

Analytic  Geometry  with  Elementary 
Functions  /  cr  ea. 

Lecture.  An  introduction  to  the  func- 
tion concept  and  some  analytic  geome- 
try.Text:  Essential  Precalculus,  Stock- 
ton. 90-minute  exam,  regular  home- 
work assignments.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  101  or  equivalent. 

103A,  B,  C  Precalculus  Trigonometry 
/  cr  ea. 

Lecture.  Essential  trigonometry.  90- 
minute  final,  regular  homework  as- 
signments. Prerequisite:  MATH  102  or 
equivalent.  103C  meets  the  first  third 
of  the  semester,  103B  the  second  third, 
and  103A  the  last  third  of  the  semester. 
Text:  Essential  Precalculus,  Stockton. 
Instructions  for  registering  after  the 
first  third  of  the  semester  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  Office, 
Rm.  1626,  GRC. 

104  Algebra,  Analytic  Geometry,  and 
Trigonometry 

Lecture.  Review  of  manipulative  alge- 
bra, an  introduction  to  functions, 
some  analytic  geometry,  and  essential 
trigonometry. Text:  Essential  Precalcu- 
lus, Stockton.  3  hour-tests,  2-hour  fi- 
nal, regular  homework  assignments. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  011  or  equiva- 
lent. (See  also  MATH  101P,  101Q, 
102B,  102C,  103.) 

110  Topics  in  Contemporary 
Mathematics  (E) 

Lecture.  Survey.  Text:  Mathematics 
and  the  Modern  World,  Cummings.  3 
or  4  period  tests;  2-hour  final.  2  years 
high  school  algebra  recommended. 

112  Finite  Mathematics  (E) 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  finite  mathe- 
matics. Basic  concepts  of  set  theory, 
linear  algebra,  and  probability  theory. 
Text:  Introduction  to  Finite  Mathema- 
tics, Kemeny  et  al.  2-hour  final,  about 
4  period-exams.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2 
years  of  high  school  math  or  the  equi- 
valent. A  knowledge  of  the  content  of 
MATH  01 1  sufficient. 

113  Mathematics  for  Elementary 
Teachers  I  (E) 

Bennett 

Lecture.  Fundamental  and  relevant 
mathematics  for  prospective  elemen- 
tary school  teachers.  Text:  Mathema- 
tics for  Elementary  School  Teachers, 


Schultz.  3  or  4  period  tests;  2-hour 
final.  Intention  to  become  an  elemen- 
tary school  teacher  required. 

114  Mathematics  for  Elementary 
Teachers  II  (E) 
Bennett 

Lecture.  Various  topics  that  might 
enrich  an  elementary  school  math  pro- 
gram. Text:  Mathematics  for  Elemen- 
tary School  Teachers,  Schultz.  Weekly 
homework,  some  hour-exams,  final. 
For  elementary  education  majors  only. 

120  Math  for  Business  I  (E) 

Lecture.  Differential  calculus,  some  in- 
tegral calculus,  and  applications  of  cal- 
culus to  business.  Text:  Calculus  for 
the  Social  Sciences,  Goodman.  3  hour- 
tests,  2-hour  final.  Prerequisite:  good 
working  knowledge  of  high  school  al- 
gebra. 

121  Mathematics  for  Business  II  (E) 

Lecture.  Continues  MATH  120.  Top- 
ics include  exponential  equations, 
functions  of  several  variables,  linear 
equations  and  inequalities,  linear  pro- 
gramming, matrices,  Markov  chains. 
Readings:  Calculus  for  the  Social  Sci- 
ences, Goodman;  Applied  Finite  Math- 
ematics, Anton,  Kolman.  3  period- 
exams  and  a  2-hour  final.  Prerequi- 
sites: MATH  120,  a  working  know- 
ledge of  linear  algebra,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  calculus  up  through  the 
derivative  of  a  polynomial  function. 

127  Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social 
Sciences  I  (E) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  calculus 
with  emphasis  on  use  and  applications. 
Algebra  review,  graphing,  the  deriva- 
tive, techniques  of  differentiation,  the 
classical  applications  of  the  elementary 
differential  calculus,  introduction  to 
integration.  Readings:  The  Brief  Cal- 
culus, Schockley  (2nd  ed.)  and  class 
notes.  Weekly  homework,  hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  high  school 
algebra. 

128  Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social 
Sciences  II 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  MATH  127. 
Reading:  The  Brief  Calculus,  Schock- 
ley, 2nd  ed.  Prerequisite:  MATH  127. 

131  Calculus  I  (E)  4cr 

Lecture.  Develop  skill  in  elementary 
techniques  of  differentiation  and  inte- 
gration. Reading:  Calculus  with  Analy- 
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tic  Geometry,  Swokowski. Homework, 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisites:  high 
school  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
trigonometry,  analytic  geometry. 

132  Calculus  II  (E)  4cr 

Lecture.  Additional  techniques  of  inte- 
gration: transcendental  functions  and 
series.  Text:  Calculus  with  Analytic 
Geometry,  Swokowski.  Homework, 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  131  or  equivalent. 

133  (Honors)  Calculus  II  (E)  4  cr 
Avrunin 

Lecture.  Topics  of  a  standard  calculus 
II  course  in  greater  depth  with  more 
challenging  problems  and  more  theory. 
Text:  Calculus  with  Analytic  Geome- 
try, Swokowski.  Regular  assignments, 
3  or  4  hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisites: 
MATH  131  or  equivalent,  and  consent 
of  department. 

141  Math  of  Finance 

Lecture.  Elementary  topics  in  finance. 
Readings  on  topics  such  as  simple  and 
compound  interest,  annuities,  bonds, 
and  insurance.  Daily  homework,  3  or  4 
hour-tests,  final.  Prerequisite:  solid 
background  in  high  school  algebra.  A 
hand  or  desk  calculator  may  be 
necessary. 

190B  Experimental:  College  Algebra 

Lecture.  For  students  deficient  in  high 
school  algebra  planning  subsequent 
enrollment  in  a  calculus  course. 
Greater  depth  than  MATH  101  and 
not  a  substitute  for  it.  Text:  College 
Algebra,  Barnett.  3  exams,  2-hour 
final.  Prerequisite:  MATH  101  or 
equivalent. 

190C  Experimental:  Analytic  Geometry 

Lecture.  Analytic  geometry  needed  for 
subsequent  enrollment  in  a  calculus 
course.  Greater  depth  than  MATH 
102;  topics  in  solid  analytic  geometry. 
Text:  Analytic  Geometry,  Fuller.  3  ex- 
ams, 2-hour  final.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  101  or  equivalent.  MATH  103 
or  equivalent  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 

233  Multivariate  Calculus  (E) 

Lecture.  Techniques  of  calculus  in  two 
and  three  dimensions — vectors,  partial 
derivatives,  multiple  integrals,  line  in- 
tegrals. Text:  Calculus  with  Analytic 
Geometry,  Swokowski.  Homework, 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  132  or  equivalent. 


234  (Honors)  Multivariate  Calculus 

Lecture.  An  enriched  version  of 
MATH  165  for  those  wishing  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Multi- 
dimensional calculus  using  notions 
from  linear  algebra.  Geometric  ideas 
emphasized,  not  rigorous  proofs  of 
theorems.  Applications  to  other  bran- 
ches of  science  (e.g.,  physics,  engineer- 
ing). Multivariate  differential  calculus, 
then  various  types  of  integrals  (multi- 
ple, line,  surface)  and  the  connection 
between  these  and  important  physical 
problems.  Homework,  exams.  Prere- 
quisites: MATH  235  and  132  (or 
equivalent),  and  consent  of  Depart- 
ment. Honors  students  take  the  depart- 
mental course  and  the  affiliated 
1 -credit  Honors  colloquium  (explained 
at  start  of  term). 

235  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra  (E) 

Lecture.  Basic  concepts  of  linear  al- 
gebra, the  manipulations  in  linear  al- 
gebra, basic  theory.  Text:  Elementary 
Linear  Algebra,  Anton,  2nd  ed.  (ten- 
tative). Homework,  hour-exams,  final. 
Second  semester  calculus  must  be 
taken  concurrently. 

236  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra  with 
APL  Lab  (E)  4  cr 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  concepts  in 
linear  algebra.  Enough  APL  to  write 
programs  which  will  solve  systems  of 
linear  equations.  Topics  include  those 
normally  covered  in  MATH  235  with 
special  effort  to  cover  eigenvalues. 
Readings:  Elementary  Linear  Algebra, 
Anton;  APL,  An  Interactive  Ap- 
proach, Gilman,  Rose.  Several  exams 
and  APL  programs.  2nd  semester  cal- 
culus required  concurrently. 

411  Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra  (E) 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  groups,  rings, 
and  fields.  Text:  A  First  Undergrad- 
uate Course  in  Abstract  Algebra,  Hill- 
man,  Alexanderson.  Hourly  exam,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisite:  MATH  235. 

412  Introduction  to  Abstract 
Algebra  II  (E) 

Killam 

Lecture,  discussion.  Ring  and  field  the- 
ory: number  theory.  Text:  A  First  Un- 
dergraduate Course  in  Abstract  Alge- 
bra, Hillman,  Alexanderson.  3  tests, 
final.  Prerequisite:  MATH  411. 


425  Advanced  Calculus  I  (E) 
Jacob 

Lecture.  Basic  ideas  of  analysis  in- 
cluding limit,  continuity,  derivative, 
definite  integral,  series  and  sequence, 
uniform  convergence.  Text:  Advanced 
Calculus,  an  Introduction  to  Analysis, 
Fulks.  Exams,  homework.  Prere- 
quisites: MATH  233,  234,  and  235. 

426  Advanced  Calculus  I  (E) 
Schweitzer 

Lecture.  Calculus  of  functions  of  sev- 
eral variables.  Jacobians,  functional 
dependence,  implicit  functions,  and  in- 
verse functions.  Line  and  surface  in- 
tegrals. Stokes  theorem  via  differential 
forms.  Applications  to  geometry  and 
analysis.  Text:  Advanced  Calculus,  An 
Introduction  to  Analysis,  Fulks.  Exer- 
cises, discussions,  exams.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  425. 

431  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  for 
Scientists  and  Engineers  (E) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
ordinary  differential  equations  for  stu- 
dents in  physics,  chemistry,  en- 
gineering, applied  math,  computer  sci- 
ence, and  life  sciences.  Topics:  first  or- 
der equations,  linear  equations,  La- 
place transform,  numerical  methods, 
systems  of  equations.  Text:  Elemen- 
tary Differential  Equations,  Boyce,  Di 
Prima.  3  or  4  exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: MATH  132  (or  equivalent); 
MATH  233,  234  should  be  taken  con- 
currently. 

441  Applied  Analysis  I 

Lecture.  Vector  spaces  and  matrices; 
solutions  of  linear  differential  equa- 
tions;    orthogonal     functions    and 
Fourier   series.    Prerequisite:    MATH 
233,  234. 

442  Applied  Analysis  II 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  MATH  441. 
Topics  include  orthogonal  series  of 
polynomials  and  boundary-value  prob- 
lems for  ordinary  and  partial  differ- 
ential equations,  such  as  Laplace's  and 
Bessel's  equation.  Text:  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Linear  Analysis,  Kreider  et  al. 
as  in  MATH  141.  Regular  homework; 
3  hour-tests,  final.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  441. 

447  Introduction  to  Probability 

Skibinsky 

Recitation,  lecture.  Introduction  to 
probability  with  practice  in  its  use. 
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Topics  include:  sample  spaces;  coun- 
ting and  combinatorics;  discrete  and 
continuous  random  variables  including 
the  binomial,  Poisson,  normal,  and 
other  useful  distributions;  expected 
values;  weak  law  of  large  numbers;  the 
central  limit  theorem.  Text:  Elemen- 
tary Probability  Theory  with  Sto- 
chastic Processes,  Chung.  Exams, 
homework  problems,  1  or  2  class  re- 
ports. Prerequisite:  calculus  through 
MATH  165. 

448  Topics  in  Probability  Theory 

Lecture,  discussion.  Some  of  the  basic 
mathematical  models  of  random 
processes  and  their  applications: 
Markov  chains,  Brownian  motion,  and 
stationary  processes.  Text:  Intro- 
duction to  Stochasitic  Processes,  Hoel 
et  at.  Problem  sets,  exams.  Prere- 
quisites: MATH  235  and  447. 

451  Numerical  Analysis  I 

Techniques  of  numerical  approxima- 
tion in  analysis  and  algebra.  Prere- 
quisites: MATH  and  algebra.  Prere- 
quisites: MATH  233,  234  and  COINS 
122  or  knowledge  of  basic  FORTRAN. 

452  Numerical  Analysis  II 
Hayes 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
MATH  451,  including  numerical  solu- 
tion of  differential  equations.  Prere- 
quisite: MATH  451. 

457  Linear  Programming 

Manes  1118  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Abstract  theory:  some  linear 
algebra,  topology,  and  theory  of  con- 
vex sets.  Practical  algorithms  to  solve 
linear  programming  problems.  Mim- 
eographed version  of  the  instructor's 
forthcoming  text.  2  take-home  exams, 
final  project.  For  math  majors. 

461  Affine  and  Projective  Geometry  I 

Coordinatization  of  the  Desarguesian 
affine  plane,  the  projective  plane  as  an 
extension  of  the  affine  plane.  Highly 
recommended  for  prospective  secon- 
dary school  mathematics  teachers. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  235  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

462  Affine  and  Projective  Geometry  II 
Sicks 

Lecture,  discussion.  Deeper  continua- 
tion of  MATH  461 .  Coextensiveness  of 
affine  and  projective  spaces  and  vector 
spaces  of  arbitrary  dimension.  Coor- 


dinate-free linear  algebra.  As  in 
MATH  461,  ground  field  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  real  numbers.  Text:  A 
Survey  of  Geometry,  Eves.  Exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  MATH  461. 

471   Number  Theory 
Gauger 

Lecture.  Basic  properties  of  the  pos- 
itive integers  including  such  appli- 
cations as  code-making,  a  perpetual 
calendar,  and  magic  squares.  Text: 
Elementary  Number  Theory,  Burton. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  235  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

475  History  of  Mathematics 

Lecture.  History  and  development  of 
math  from  early  Greeks  to  present  day 
using  provably  unsolvable  problems 
(from  the  trisection  of  an  angle  to  the 
halting  problem  for  turing  machines) 
as  central  theme.  Texts:  A  Concise 
History  of  Mathematics,  Straik.  Prere- 
quisite: MATH  233. 

490A  Experimental:  Complex  Variables 

Lecture.  The  ideas  and  computational 
skills  behind  a  rigorous  treatment  but 
not  the  "epsilon-delta"  proofs.  Com- 
plex numbers,  their  geometry  and  ar- 
ithmetric,  the  exponential  and  trigon- 
ometric functions,  Euler's  theorem, 
logs,  powers,  inverse  trigonometric 
functions,  graphical  and  physical  rep- 
resentation of  a  general  complex  func- 
tions of  a  complex  variable,  power  ser- 
ies, the  derivative,  Cauchy-Riemann 
equations,  graphical  and  physical  in- 
terpretation of  differentiability,  anal- 
ytic functions.  Text:  Complex  Varia- 
bles, Polya,  Latta.  Homework,  2  or  3 
exams,  final.  Prerequisites:  calculus 
through  MATH  233  (course  may  prove 
difficult  for  those  with  calculus  grade 
average  less  than  AB). 

511  Theory  of  Group 
Representations  (E)  1st  sem.) 

Abstract  groups,  subgroups,  quotient 
groups,  homomorphisms,  representa- 
tions, irreducible  representations, 
characters,  orthogonality  relations. 
For  those  qualified  to  study  algebra  at 
a  significantly  higher  level  of  abstrac- 
tion than  MATH  411.  Prerequisites: 
MATH  235  and  consent  of  instructor. 

512  Advanced  Topics  in  Algebra  (E)  4  cr 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  MATH  511. 
In-depth,  advanced  algebra.  Prerequi- 
sites: MATH  511  or  411,  and  consent 
of  instructor. 


525  (325)  Introductory  Modern 
Analysis  I  (E)  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Basic  topoligy  of  Euclidean  n-space 
and  metric  spaces,  convergence  of  se- 
quences and  series,  continuous  func- 
tions and  their  local  and  global  proper- 
ties. Prerequisites:  MATH  233-234  and 
MATH  235. 

526  Introduction  to  Modern 
Analysis  II  (E)  4  cr 
Liu 

Lecture.  Riemann-Stieltjes  integrals, 
sequences  and  series  of  functions, 
some  special  functions,  functions  of 
several  variables,  and  integration  of 
differential  forms.  Text:  A  First 
Course  in  Real  Analysis,  Protter.  Ex- 
ams, homework.  Prerequisite:  MATH 
525  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

532  Topics  in  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations  4  cr 
Hoffman 

Lecture.  Further  methods  for  solving 
differential  equations  and  qualitative 
methods  for  analyzing  solutons  of 
equations  that  cannot  be  solved  expli- 
citly. Series  solutions  of  2nd  order  lin- 
ear equations  with  nonconstant  coef- 
ficients; solving  linear  systems  by  ma- 
trix methods;  phase  plane  analysis,  sta- 
bility, Liapounov's  second  method, 
periodic  solutions  and  limit  cycles. 
Text:  Elementary  Differential  Equa- 
tions &  Boundary  Value  Problems, 
Boyce,  DiPrima,  3rd  ed.  Final,  2  hour- 
exams,  occasional  problem  sets  to  be 
handed  in.  Prerequisites:  MATH  431 
and  235  or  equivalent. 

534  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential 
Equations  4  cr 
St.  Mary 

Lecture.  Theory,  methods,  and  appli- 
cations of  linear  partial  differential 
equations  of  the  first  and  second  or- 
der. Emphasis  on  Laplace's  equation, 
the  heat  equation,  and  the  wave  equa- 
tion. Text:  Partial  Differential  Equa- 
tions, Young.  Problem  sets,  exams. 
Prerequisites:  MATH  233,  234,  235, 
and  531;  or  equivalent. 

563  Introduction  to  Differential 
Geometry  4  cr 

Lecture.  The  differential  geometry  of 
curves  and  surfaces  in  3-dimensional 
Euclidean  spaces  emphasizing  the 
study  of  "intrinsic"   properties  of  a 
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surface  (i.e.,  those  that  can  be  deduced 
from  knowing  the  distance  between 
any  two  points).  Text:  Differential 
Geometry  of  Curves  and  Surfaces,  do 
Carmo.  2  exams,  problem  sets.  Prere- 
quisites: MATH  233,  235,  or 
equivalent;  additional  course  above 
200. 

571  Set  Theory  4  cr 
Humphreys 

Student  participation.  Basic  structures 
of  mathematics:  sets,  ordered  and  well- 
ordered  sets,  cardinal  and  ordinal 
numbers,  axiom  of  choice.  Develops 
ability  to  reason  rigorously.  Back- 
ground for  further  study:  real  analysis, 
point-set  topology,  etc.  Text:  Elements 
of  Set  Theory,  Enderton.  Regular  writ- 
ten work,  exams.  Prerequisite:  MATH 
235  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Statistics 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in  statis- 
tics. The  curriculum  is  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  grad- 
uate work  in  statistics  and  for  those  who  re- 
quire statistics  as  a  basic  preparation  for 
their  own  discipline.  Cognate  courses  are 
needed  to  supply  a  basis  for  mature  think- 
ing. 

The  statistical  specialist  should  choose, 
according  to  his  or  her  interests,  cognate 
courses  from  such  fields  as:  animal  and 
plant  breeding,  biology,  computer  science, 
econometrics,  engineering,  genetics,  mathe- 
matics, market  research,  psychology,  and 
sociology.  Students  who  expect  to  do  grad- 
uate work  in  statistics  should  take  MATH 
447  and  STATIS  448.  Statistics  leans  heavi- 
ly on  mathematics  and  most  of  the  prere- 
quisites for  the  advanced  statistics  courses 
will  come  from  MATH  233-234,  431  or  531, 
and  a  course  in  matrix  algebra  such  as 
MATH  235. 

121  Elementary  Statistics  (E) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Descriptive 
statistics,  elements  of  probability 
theory,  and  basic  ideas  of  statistical  in- 
ference. Topics  include  frequency 
distributions,  measures  of  central 
tendency  and  dispersion,  elements  of 
probability,  commonly  occurring 
distributions  (binomial,  normal,  etc.), 
estimation  and  testing  of  hypotheses, 
and  correlation.  Text:  Elements  of 
Statistical  Inference,  Huntsberger, 
Billingsley,  4th  ed.  2-3  class  exams, 
final;  homework  assignments.  Prere- 
quisite: high  school  algebra. 


140  Statistics  for  Business  (E) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Elementary  course 
for  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Prerequisite  for  courses  in  Business 
Administration  and  Marketing.  Ele- 
mentary probability  and  basic  tech- 
niques in  statistical  inference.  Text:  In- 
troductory Statistical  Analysis,  Har- 
nett, Murphy.  Prerequisite:  MATH 
121  or  similar  preparation  in  calculus. 

197  Special  Topics:  Models  of  Financial 
Analysis  and  Management  (2nd  sem.) 
Gleit  1440  GRC  Towers 

Follows  STATIS  121  or  140.  See  listing 
under  General  Business  and  Finance. 

415  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 
Statistics  I  (E) 

Gauger 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theoretical;  em- 
phasizes basic  concepts  of  probability 
and  statistics  rather  than  mathemati- 
cally rigorous  development.  Various 
notions  of  probability  (frequency,  logi- 
cal, subjective,  combinatorial)  and 
their  harmonious  interaction  in  statisti- 
cal inference.  Text:  Mathematical  Sta- 
tistics with  Applications,  Mendenhall, 
Schaeffer.  Homework  assignments, 
2-3  class  exams,  final.  Prerequisites: 
MATH  121  or  128;  or  MATH  132, 
133. 

416  Introduction  to  the  Theory 
of  Statistics  II  (E) 
Nguyen 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  techniques 
of  elementary  statistics,  continuation 
of  STATIS  415.  Conceptual  rather 
than  mathematical.  Concepts  intro- 
duced and  examined  critically,  statisti- 
cal methods  compared  and  contrasted. 
Point  and  interval  estimation  of  par- 
ameters, hypothesis  testing,  regression, 
correlation,  analysis  of  variance,  Baye- 
sian  methods.  Text:  Mathematical  Sta- 
tistics with  Applications,  Mendenhall, 
Schaeffer.  Homework,  occassional 
quizzes,  final.  Prerequisite:  STATIS 
415  or  consent  of  instructor. 

431  Introduction  to  Fundamentals  of 
Statistical  Inference  I  (E) 

Random  experiments  and  probability 
models;  independence;  conditional 
probability;  sampling;  random  trans- 
forms; applications  to  physical  and 
engineering  sciences.  Prerequisite: 
MATH  441;  differential  equations.  A 
year  of  physics  desirable. 


432  Introduction  to  Fundamentals  of 
Statistical  Inference  II  (E) 

Point,  interval,  and  model  estimation; 
hypothesis  testing;  optimality  con- 
cepts; power;  least  squares  techniques; 
decision  theoretic  notions.  Prere- 
quisite: STATIS  431. 

448  A  Survey  of  Statistics 
Wagner 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  math  majors. 
Topics  include  theory  of  estimation, 
testing  of  hypothesis,  analysis  of  vari- 
ance, regression  analysis,  and  goodness 
of  fit  tests.  Text:  Introduction  to  Sta- 
tistical Theory,  Hoel  et  al.  At  least  1 
exam,  final.  Prerequisite:  MATH  447. 

451  Elementary  Least  Squares,  Regression, 
and  Analysis  of  Variance  (E) 
Korwar 

Lecture.  Techniques  of  regression  and 
analysis  of  variance  at  an  elementary- 
to-intermediate  level.  Assumes  mini- 
mal knowledge  of  math  and  statistics. 
Theory  of  least  squares,  analysis  of 
variance,  simple  linear  and  multiple  re- 
gression, and  application  of  these  tech- 
niques to  the  real  data.  Text:  Applied 
Linear  Statistical  Methods,  Neter, 
Wasserman.  Assigned  problems,  ex- 
ams. Prerequisites:  STATIS  121,  140, 
or  415;  knowledge  of  matrix  algebra. 

461  The  Design  of  Experiments 

Lecture,  class  reports.  How  to  analyze 
results  of  experiments  on  the  compu- 
ter. Experimental  designs  like  random- 
ized block,  latin  squares,  factorial,  and 
incomplete  blocks.  Students  find  their 
own  data  for  analysis.  Reports,  exams. 
Prerequisites:  STATIS  121,  140,  or 
416. 
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Head  of  Department;  Professor  A.  Bruce 
MacDonald.  Professors  Canale-Parola, 
Cox,  Holt,  Thorne,  Simmons;  Associate 
Professors  Dowell,  Lessie,  Norkin,  Reiner, 
Wilder. 

Microbiology  majors  are  required  to  have 
broad  training  in  collateral  sciences; 
minimum  requirements  include  chemistry 
through  quantitative  analysis  and  organic, 
one  year  each  of  introductory  biological 
science  and  physics,  and  mathematics 
through  calculus.  Those  students  con- 
templating graduate  or  professional  school 
are  advised  to  emphasize  stronger  training 
in  these  collateral  sciences,  especially 
physical  chemistry  and  biochemistry. 
Courses  in  microbiology  offer  fundamental 
training  in  the  basic  core  areas  and 
disciplines  of  this  field.  Microbiology  ma- 
jors are  required  to  take  at  least  20  credits 
of  upper  division  departmental  courses  in- 
cluding MICBIO  510,  520,  530,  440,  391 A 
Seminar,  plus  two  microbiology  elective 
courses.  Professor  S.  C.  Holt  is  departmen- 
tal chief  advisor. 

150A  Biology  of  Microorganisms 

Lecture,  AV  presentation.  General  in- 
troduction to  the  microbial  world. 
Subjects  include  the  anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy, and  interactions  of  bacteria  with 
the  environment;  the  role  of  microor- 
ganisms in  disease  and  health.  Intro- 
ductory microbiology  textbook.  At 
least  3  1-hour  exams. 

150B  Biology  of  Microorganisms 

Norkin,  Dowell  121N,  306  Morrill  IV 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  virology.  The 
nature  of  viruses  versus  cells.  The 
mechanisms  of  virus  replication.  Viral 
infections  leading  to  human  diseases 
emphasized.  The  role  of  viruses  in 
cancer.  The  prevention  and  treatment 
of  viral  diseases.  Text:  Introduction  to 
Modern  Virology,  Primrose;  Scientific 
American  offprints.  4  1-hour  exams. 

151  Biology  of  Microorganisms 
Norkin  121 N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture.  The  nature  of  viruses  and 
their  interaction  with  their  hosts.  The 
nature  of  the  genetic  material;  the 
molecular  biology  of  virus  replication, 
virus  disease  processes,  and  the  tumor 
viruses.  Text:  Introduction  to  Modern 
Virology,  Primrose;  Scientific  Ameri- 
can offprints. 


155  Introduction  to  Medical  Microbiology 
Wilder,  MacDonald  205N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture,  lab.  Description  of  microor- 
ganisms including  bacteria,  fungi,  vi- 
ruses, rickettsiae;  emphasis  on  those 
which  cause  human  disease.  Host-par- 
asite relationships,  pathogenesis,  and 
immunological  responses.  Text:  Essen- 
tials of  Medical  Microbiology,  Volk.  2 
exams  plus  final,  plus  lab  writeup.  $10 
lab  fee. 

160  Biology  of  Cancer  (E) 
Reiner  308N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture.  Detection,  nature,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  cancer.  How  en- 
vironmental and  innate  causal  factors 
act  and  are  recognized.  Implications 
and  controversies.  No  previous  science 
background  required.  Text:  Cancer: 
Science  and  Society,  Cairns.  3  exams, 
optional  final. 

320  Mammalian  Virology  and 
Tissue  Culture 
Norkin  12 IN  Morrill  IV 

Lecture,  lab.  Lectures:  the  molecular 
biology  of  virus  replication,  virus  dis- 
ease processes,  and  the  tumor  viruses. 
Laboratory  exercises:  cell  and  virus 
propagation  in  tissue  culture,  assay 
and  analysis  of  viruses.  Text:  General 
Virology,  Luria  et  al.  Midterm,  final. 
Prerequisite:  MICBIO  510  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

350  Microbial  Cytology 
Holt  4N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture.  Analysis  of  the  component 
structures  of  procaryotic  and  eucaryo- 
tic  cells  from  a  cytological,  physical, 
and  biochemical  aspect.  Discussion  of 
cellular  differentiation  as  observed  in 
sporulating  systems,  as  well  as  analysis 
of  slime-molds  and  fruiting  myxobac- 
teria.  3  1-hour  exams;  final  may  be  op- 
tional. Prerequisites:  basic  course  in 
microbiology  and  working  knowledge 
of  biochemistry. 

370  Molecular  Genetics 

Reiner  308N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture.  Molecular-level  study  of  cell- 
ular (emphasis  on  bacteria)  and  sub- 
cellular (plasmid,  virus,  transposon) 
DNA  processes.  Mutation,  recom- 
bination, gene  transfer,  recombinant 
DNA.  Readings:  Scientific  American 
reprints.  3  exams,  optional  final. 
Prerequisite:  previous  course  in  mi- 
crobiology or  in  genetics. 


375  Microbial  Genetics 

Thorne  206N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion.  Microbial 
genetics  literature;  the  basic  concepts 
and  laboratory  procedures  in  experi- 
mental microbial  genetics.  Lab  in- 
cludes experiments  and  problems  with 
bacteria  and  bacterial  viruses.  Assign- 
ed readings  from  scientific  journals;  se- 
lected sections  from  Molecular  Gene- 
tics, Stent.  Weekly  quizzes,  written  re- 
ports on  lab  problems.  Prerequisites: 
MICBIO  510  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. BIOCHM  223  or  225  previously  or 
concurrently  recommended. 

440  Microbial  Physiology 

Lessie,  Holt  4N,  223N  Morrill  IV 
Lecture.  The  structure  and  function  of 
procaryotic  cells.  Strategies  used  to  in- 
vestigate the  biosynthesis  of  cell  com- 
ponents and  regulatory  mechanisms 
governing  bacterial  growth.  Cell 
organization  and  differentiation;  em- 
phasis on  specialized  developmental 
systems  such  as  bacterial  spores  and 
membrance  biogenesis  in  photosyn- 
thetic  bacteria.  Readings  from  the 
scientific  literature.  4  hour-exams,  op- 
tional final.  Prerequisites:  basic  course 
in  microbiology  and  working  know- 
ledge of  general  biochemistry,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

510  General  Microbiology 

Holt,  Wilder  4N,  115N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  the  mi- 
crobial world.  A  survey  of  procaryotic 
cells;  their  cytology,  metabolism,  and 
host  interactions.  Text:  Microbial 
World,  Stanier.  3  1-hour  exams,  labor- 
atory notebook,  quizzes,  optional  fi- 
nal. Prerequisites:  course  in  general 
biology  and  organic  chemistry  or  con- 
current enrollment.  Lab  fee. 

520  General  Microbiology 

Canale-Parola  102N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture,  lab.  For  science  majors.  Lec- 
tures: fundamental  concepts  of  mi- 
crobial ecology,  physiology,  virology, 
and  genetics.  Lab:  basic  techniques  of 
microbiology.  Text:  The  Microbial 
World,  Stanier  et  al.,  4th  ed.  Hour-ex- 
ams. Prerequisites:  college-level  course 
in  organic  chemistry  (or  concurrent 
registration)  and  one  semester  of 
biological  science. 
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525  Bacterial  Virology 

Dowell  306N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture.  The  genetics  and  molecular 
biology  of  representative  groups  of 
bacterial  viruses.  Viruses  studied  in- 
clude the  small  RNA  and  DNA  viruses, 
the  latent  bacteriophages,  and  the  large 
structurally  complex  viruses  of  E.  coli. 
Selected  readings  from  scientific 
literature.  3  exams.  Prerequisite:  MIC- 
BIO  510  or  equivalent. 

530  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 
Wilder  115N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture,  lab.  Principles  of  host-para- 
site interaction;  microbial  virulence; 
pathogenic  mechanisms  and  immunity 
to  infectious  disease.  Readings  from 
pertinent  scientific  journals;  text:  The 
Biologic  and  Clinical  Basis  of  Infec- 
tious Diseases,  Youmans  et  al.  2  hour- 
exams,  final.  Participation  required  in 
class  discussions  and  laboratory  exerci- 
ses dealing  with  interactions  of  patho- 
genic bacterial  toxins,  dynamics  of 
infectious  processes  and  basic  princi- 
ples of  diagnostic  microbiology.  Prere- 
quisites: MICBIO  510  or  equivalent 
lecture  and  lab  course. 

540  Immunology 

Cox  212N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture,  lab.  Antigens  and  antibodies, 
their  interactions,  and  their  hypersen- 
sitivity (allergies).  Antibody  synthesis 
and  structure.  Cell-mediated  immune 
reactions.  Readings  change  each  year. 
4  hour-exams,  final  (usually  optional); 
participation  in  class  discussions  and 
lab  procedures.  Prerequisite:  MICBIO 
510  or  consent  of  instructor.  Lab  fee. 

560  Microbial  Diversity  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Canale-Parola  102N  Morrill  IV 

Lecture,  lab.  Physiology,  ecology,  and 
morphology  of  selected  groups  of 
microorganisms.  Behavior  of  bacteria 
in  response  to  environmental  stimuli. 
Readings  from  scientific  journals. 
Quizzes,  final.  Prerequisite:  MICBIO 
510  or  520.  $10  lab  materials  fee. 


Department  Head:  Professor  Frederick  W. 
Byron.  Professors  Brehm,  Cook,  Engels- 
berg,  Ford,  Golowich,  Guyer,  Jones,  Kreis- 
ler,  Krotkov,  Penchina,  Peterson,  Quinton, 
Rosen,  Sakai,  Shafer,  Soltysik,  Sternheim, 
Swift;  Associate  Professors  Amy,  Chang, 
Gerace,  Hallock,  Hertzbach,  Holstein,  Jen- 
sen, Kofler,  Langer,  Langley,  Lindgren, 
Mullin,  Pichanick,  Rabin,  Sastry,  Walker; 
Assistant  Professors  Crooker,  Mathieson, 
Gully. 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
offers  introductory  and  advanced  courses 
for  students  with  varied  interests  and  needs. 
Introductory  level  courses  intended  mainly 
for  nonscience  majors:  100,  114,  115,  116, 
117,  119,  and  169.  (114  is  of  special  interest 
to  Communication  Disorders  majors,  115 
to  Music  majors.)  139  is  for  nursing  stu- 
dents; 141-142  for  life  science  majors,  in- 
cluding premed-physics  majors;  161-162- 
263  for  majors  in  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Astronomy,  and  other  Physical 
Science  fields.  Students  with  special  in- 
terest/facility in  physics  and  mathematics, 
especially  prospective  Physics  or  Astrono- 
my majors,  are  encouraged  to  elect  the 
170-270  series,  the  Honors  version  of  the 
160-260  series.  Prospective  majors  some- 
times elect  to  take  100  or  1 16  while  complet- 
ing the  mathematics  prerequisites  for  the  in- 
troductory sequences. 

Majors  are  normally  required  to  take 
MATH  131-132  and  233,  a  year  of  another 
science  outside  physics  and  18  credits  of  up- 
per division  physics  courses — 300  or  422, 
343  or  421,  301,  423  or  424,  and  two  ad- 
vanced lab  courses  chosen  from  230,  530, 
531,  535,  or  536  (ASTRON  537  or  538  may 
be  substituted  for  one  of  these  labs.)  Phys- 
ics students  interested  in  interdisciplinary 
fields  may  elect  to  take  additional  courses  in 
other  departments,  while  those  planning  to 
continue  in  physics  are  encouraged  to  elect 
several  advanced  physics  courses  plus  addi- 
tional math. 

A  booklet  describing  the  program  for 
physics  majors  is  available  in  the  depart- 
mental offices. 


Physics 


100  Physics  for  Poets  (E) 
Mullin  404  Hasbrouck 

Lecture.  The  fundamental  ideas  of 
physics,  a  minimum  of  mathematics. 
The  phenomena  of  everyday  existence 
(motion,  sound,  electricity)  and  phe- 
nomena beyond  the  range  of  our  sen- 
ses: atoms  and  nuclei  (quantum  phy- 


sics), the  universe  (cosmology),  high 
speed  phenomena  (relativity).  For  non- 
science  majors.  Text:  Conceptual  Phy- 
sics, Hewitt.  Periodic  homework  as- 
signments and/or  readings.  Weekly 
quizzes,  optional  credit  term  paper,  no 
final. 

114  Theory  of  Sound  with  Applications  to 
Speech  and  Hearing  Science  (E) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Mullin  404  Hasbrouck 

Lecture,  demonstrations;  occasional 
discussion  and  help  sessions.  Fun- 
damentals of  wave  motion,  vibration 
of  strings,  sound  waves,  resonance, 
harmonic  analysis,  sound  intensity  and 
the  decibel,  physics  of  the  ear  and 
theories  of  hearing,  physics  of  speech, 
elementary  properties  of  microphones 
and  speakers.  A  prerequisite  to  COM- 
DIS  311,  312.  Text:  Acoustic  Phonet- 
ics, Ladefoged.  3  hour-exams,  final. 
For  Communications  Disorders  ma- 
jors, but  open  to  others. 

115  Physics  of  Music  (E)  (2nd  sem.) 
Langley  532  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  demonstration;  discussion  of 
instruments.  Musical  sound,  its 
production  and  perception.  Properties 
of  instruments ,  auditorium  acoustics, 
and  whispering  galleries.  Enhances 
musical  appreciation.  Text.  Notes  and 
reprints  distributed.  Exams,  final. 

116  Relativity  (E)  (1st  sem.) 
Soltysik  225  Hasbrouck 

Lecture.  The  nature  of  space  and  time 
— the  theory  of  special  relativity.  A 
variety  of  paradoxes  and  puzzles:  why 
moving  clocks  run  slow,  why  moving 
rods  are  shortened,  why  the  velocity  of 
light  cannot  be  exceeded.  Texts:  Eins- 
tein's Theory  of  Relativity,  Born; 
Space  and  Time  in  Special  Relativity, 
Mermin.  Basic  high  school  algebra  and 
geometry  required. 

117  Nuclear  Energy:  Its  Physics  and  its 
Social  Challenge  (E)  (2nd  sem.) 
Peterson  322  GRC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Nuclear  power  in 
the  context  of  the  energy  problem.  Ba- 
sic physical  principles  underlying  nuc- 
lear power  plants.  Energy  resources, 
radioactivity,  thermal  pollution,  nuc- 
lear wastes,  breeder  reactors,  repro- 
cessing plants,  nuclear  weapons,  and 
proliferation.  Social  and  diplomatic 
problems  of  our  nuclear  age.  Alterna- 
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tive  energy  sources.  Texts:  Energy  for 
a  Technological  Society,  Priest;  The 
Energy  Controversy:  The  Fight  over 
Nuclear  Power,  Schmidt,  Bodansky. 
Midterm,  final.  No  science  or  math 
background  assumed. 

119  Physics  of  Contemporary  Problems 
(E)  (1st  sem.) 
Cook,  Mullin 
1127C  GRC  Towers,  404  Hasbrouck 

Lecture.  A  two-module  course:  PHYS- 
IC 197  Special  Topics:  Wind  Power 
(Cook  — 1  cr)  and  Energy  Alternatives 
(Mullin  — 2  cr).  For  details,  see  listings 
under  those  courses.  Students  may 
take  these  courses  independent  of  one 
another. 

123  Physics  Problems  1-4  cr 
Sternheim,  others  323  GRC 

Where  a  student,  because  of  advice  or 
change  of  major  or  objective  in  grad- 
uate school,  needs  credits  or  content, 
this  course  is  to  fill  gaps  to  make  an  el- 
ementary course  equivalent  to  a  more 
advanced  course.  For  example,  a  stu- 
dent may  take  121-2  and  need  141-2 
(credit  not  allowed  for  both);  123  will 
cover  the  gaps  (type  of  math,  pro- 
blems, lab,  etc.)  so  that  the  training  is 
equivalent  to  141-2  and  the  two-credit 
difference  is  supplied.  Prerequisite: 
one  introductory  level  physics  course 
at  the  University. 

139  The  Reasons  Why — An  Introduction 
to  Physics  for  the  Health  Sciences  (E) 
(2nd  sem.) 
Hallock  403 A  Hasbrouck 

Lecture,  demonstration.  Why  the  mer- 
cury rises  when  you  take  a  tempera- 
ture— why  an  ECG  produces  wiggles 
on  recording  paper — why  X-rays  dis- 
play your  bones  on  photographic  film; 
what  an  X-ray  is.  A  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamentals  of  physics. 
Text:  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences, 
Cromer  (tentative).  2  hour-exams, 
final.  High  school  algebra  required.  In- 
tended for  Nursing  students  and  others 
in  applied  fields;  does  not  replace 
PHYSICS  141,  142  for  science  majors. 

141  Introductory  Physics  I  (E)   4  cr 

Lecture,  demonstration,  discussion, 
lab.  The  basic  physical  laws  governing 
mechanics,  heat,  and  sound,  with  ex- 
amples and  applications  from  the  bio- 
logical sciences.  Text:  Physics,  Kane, 
Sternheim.  3  hour-exams,  final,  brief 


lab  reports,  brief  weekly  quizzes.  High 
school  mathematics  required.  The  rec- 
ommended introductory  physics 
course  for  majors  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences and  related  areas. 

142  Introductory  Physics  II  (E)  4  cr 
Pichanick,  Krotkov 

239,234  Hasbrouck 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Basic  princi- 
ples of  physics  illustrated  by  example 
and  demonstration,  whenever  possible, 
from  the  biological  sciences.  Topics: 
electricity,  magnetism,  radiation,  op- 
tics, atomic  structure  of  matter.  Text: 
Physics,  Kane,  Sternheim.  3  exams,  fi- 
nal, elementary  weekly  quizzes,  lab  re- 
ports. Homework  assignments  dis- 
cussed weekly.  Prerequisite:  PHYSIC 
141  or  equivalent. 

161  General  Physics  I  (E)  4  cr 
Quinton  313a  GRC 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Kinematics, 
vectors  and  scalars,  Newton's  Laws  of 
Motion,  work  and  energy,  impulse  and 
momentum.  Conservation  laws.  Colli- 
sions, oscillations,  an  introduction  to 
the  dynamics  of  rotation.  The  use  of 
calculus  in  physics;  problem  solving 
methods.  Heat,  temperature  and  quan- 
tity of  heat,  phase  change,  transfer  of 
heat.  Text:  Fundamentals  of  Physics, 
Halliday,  Resnick  (subject  to  change). 
2  hour-exams  (3rd  optional),  final. 
Weekly  problem  assignments,  6  lab  re- 
ports. Prerequisite:  MATH  131.  $3.50 
lab  fee.  Lab  must  be  passed  (50%)  to 
pass  course. 

162  General  Physics  II  (E)  4  cr 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Fundamental 
principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
at  a  level  suitable  for  majors  in  physi- 
cal sciences  and  engineering.  Students 
with  special  interest/facility  in  math 
and  science  should  consider  the  Hon- 
ors version  of  this  course,  PHYSIC 
172.  Text:  Physics,  Tipler.  2  hour-ex- 
ams, weekly  problem  assignments,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisite:  PHYSIC  161  (pass- 
ing grade.) 

169  Science  for  Readers  of  Science 
Fiction  (2nd  sem.) 
Van  Blerkom  526  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  discussion.  Topics  at  the  fore- 
front of  science:  possibility  of  life  on 
other  planets  or  in  other  star  systems, 
how  one  might  communicate  with 
aliens,  potential  to  navigate  to  the  stars 


or  other  galaxies,  or  travel  through 
time.  Possibility  that  the  earth  has 
been  visited  by  aliens.  Several  science 
fiction  novels  are  assigned. 

171  (Honors)  General  Physics  I  (E) 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  lab,  informal  tutorial  session. 
(Although  a  student  must  register  for  a 
single  "discussion"  session,  atten- 
dance is  permitted  at  any  or  all  of  the 
sessions.)  For  engineering,  math,  phys- 
ics, and  other  science  majors  with  a 
special  facility/interest  in  math  and  sci- 
ences. Subject  material:  vectors,  dy- 
namics of  rigid  body  motion,  conser- 
vation laws,  energy,  wave  motion, 
heat,  and  thermodynamics.  Emphasis 
on  a  wide  range  of  practical  applica- 
tions; computer  techniques  employed 
for  problem  solving  and  data  analysis. 
Weekly  problem  sets,  mini-quizzes,  lab 
reports,  3  major  exams  (including  fi- 
nal). Students  should  also  register  for 
PHYSIC  175. 

172  (Honors)  General  Physics  II  (E) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  For  engineer- 
ing, math,  and  physics  and  other  phys- 
ical science  majors  with  special  facili- 
ty/interest in  math  and  science.  The 
basic  foundations  of  physics  and  tech- 
niques used  to  solve  a  wide  range  of 
problems.  Electricity  and  magnetism. 
Practical  applications  stressed.  Prere- 
quisite: PHYSIC  161  or  171  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Students  should  also  reg- 
ister for  PHYSIC  176. 

175  (Honors)  General  Physics  Lab  I 

(1st  sem.)  1  cr 

Mechanics  lab  to  accompany  PHYSIC 

171. 

176  (Honors)  General  Physics  Lab  II 
(2nd  sem.)  1  cr 

Weekly  lab.  Electricity  and  magnetism 
lab  to  accompany  PHYSIC  172. 

185  Freshman  Seminar  (1st  sem.)  1  cr 
Chang  223  Hasbrouck 

Weekly  seminar.  For  freshmen  physics 
majors;  open  to  all  undergraduates. 
Current  trends  in  physics.  Modern  top- 
ics at  the  research  frontier  in  language 
suitable  for  beginners.  Lecturers  from 
the  physics  faculty;  topics  in  each  one's 
specialty.  No  tests  or  outside  assign- 
ments. 
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196  Independent  Study  1-3  cr 
Sternheim,  others  323  GRC 

Projects  in  physics  or  related  fields. 
Department  sponsor  required.  Prof. 
Sternheim,  tel.  5-2057,  can  help  in 
locating  one. 

197  Special  Topics:  Windpower — Past 
and  Future  (1st  sem.)  1  cr 
Cook  1127C  GRC  Towers 

Lecture  (4- week  course).  A  survey  of 
the  use  of  windpower  in  the  past  and  a 
discussion  of  some  suggestions  for  the 
future.  Questions  of  efficiency,  calcu- 
lations for  power  generation,  and  ex- 
amples of  present  design.  Text:  Funda- 
mentals of  Wind  Energy,  Cheremisin- 
off  (tentative).  Weekly  homework,  bi- 
weekly quizzes.  For  nonscience  ma- 
jors; open  to  all. 

197  Special  Topics:  Energy 
Alternatives  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Mullin  404  Hasbrouck 

Lecture,  demonstration,  discussion 
(9-week  course).  The  physics  of 
alternative  energy  technologies  for  all 
background  levels  including  little 
mathematical  preparation.  Subjects  in- 
clude: introduction  to  the  energy  crisis; 
review  of  energy  resources;  physics  of 
energy,  electricity,  and  thermodynam- 
ics; coal  technology,  nuclear  power, 
geothermal  power,  tidal  energy,  MHD, 
hydrogen,  energy  conservation,  and 
solar  power.  Readings  of  a  variety  of 
authors:  Lorins,  Bethe,  Inglis,  Fowler, 
Burnham.  Text:  Energy:  From  Source 
to  Use,  Stoker.  2  hour  exams,  home- 
work sets.  Designed  for  nonscience 
majors;  open  to  all. 

230  Intermediate  Laboratory 
Jones  229  Hasbrouck 

Lab  techniques  in  designing,  construc- 
ting, and  using  experimental  appara- 
tus. Specific  skills  developed  in  metal 
working,  glass  blowing,  computer  pro- 
gramming, and  vacuum  technology. 
Introductory  physics  required.  $10  lab 
fee.  Recommended  for  majors.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  15. 

263  General  Physics  III  (E)  4  cr 
Peterson  322  GRC 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Optics  and 
modern  physics.  Ray  and  wave  optics, 
reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  opti- 
cal instruments,  interference  and 
diffraction.  The  central  ideas  of  20th 
century  physics:   relativity,  the  inter- 


action of  radiation  with  matter,  atoms, 
molecules,  nuclei,  elementary  parti- 
cles, lasers,  solid  state  physics,  nuclear 
reactors.  Texts:  Fundamentals  of 
Physics,  Halliday,  Resnick;  Modern 
Physics,  Tipler,  2nd  ed.  (tentative).  Bi- 
weekly homework  problems,  7  labs 
and  short  reports,  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  PHYSIC  162  or  equiva- 
lent. Students  with  special  facility/in- 
terest in  math  and  physics  may  prefer 
to  elect  273. 

273  (Honors)  General  Physics  III  (E) 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Guyer  408  Hasbrouck 

Lecture.  Honors  version  of  263;  three 
fundamental  areas  of  physics:  the  na- 
ture of  light,  special  relativity,  and 
quantum  mechanics.  Limited  enroll- 
ment Honors  section  for  majors  in  en- 
gineering, physical  sciences,  and  math- 
ematics who  are  particularly  adept 
at/interested  in  science  and  math. 
Honors  credit;  open  to  anyone  with  ne- 
cessary background  and  motivation. 
Exams,  problem  sets,  lab  reports.  Pre- 
requisites: PHYSIC  162  and  172;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

277  (Honors)  General  Physics  III  Lab 
(1st  sem.)  1  cr 

Guyer  408  Hasbrouck 

Lab.  Experiments  in  optics  and  mod- 
ern physics.  Lab  for  PHYSIC  273. 

281  Applied  Physics  (2nd  sem.) 
Guyer  408  Hasbrouck 

Lecture,  discussion.  Application  of 
textbook  physics  to  the  world  through 
examples  from  a  variety  of  fields: 
buttressing  and  the  structure  of 
Medieval  cathedrals,  quakes  in  planets 
and  stars,  physics  of  the  ear, 
auditorium  acoustics.  Prerequisites: 
PHYSIC  263  or  273  and  good  math 
background;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
For  physics  majors;  open  to  other 
science  or  engineering  majors. 

282  Techniques  of  Theoretical  Physics 
(2nd  sem.) 

Hertzbach  1040  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  application  of 
mathematical  methods  to  problems  in 
theoretical  physics.  A  wide  variety  of 
techniques:  complex  variables,  Fourier 
series,  differential  equations,  vectors, 
matrices,  multi-variable  calculus.  Text: 
Engineering  Mathematics,  Kreyszig. 
Weekly    homework,    3    hour-exams, 


final.  Prerequisites:  any  introductory 
physics  sequence,  3  or  4  semesters  of 
calculus. 

296  Independent  Study  1-3  cr 
Sternheim,  others  323  GRC 

Students  choose  projects  in  physics  or 
related  fields.  Department  sponsor  re- 
quired. Prof.  Sternheim,  tel.  5-2057, 
can  help  in  locating  one.  Introductory 
physics  required. 

300  Physical  Electronics  (1st  sem.) 
Jones  229  Hasbrouck 

Lecture.  Basic  ideas  of  electricity  and 
magnetism;  introductory  modern 
physics  with  some  applications  to  cir- 
cuits and  modern  electronic  devices. 
Emphasis  on  conceptual  develop- 
ments. Topics  include:  electromagnetic 
field  theory  and  Maxwell's  equations, 
dc  and  ac  circuits,  electromagnetic 
waves,  accelerators,  electron  ballistics, 
atomic  and  molecular  energy  levels, 
energy  bands,  and  wave  properties  of 
the  electron.  Texts:  Fundamentals  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Kip;  Phys- 
ical Electronics,  Ferry,  Fannin.  Pre- 
requisites: PHYSIC  142,  162,  and  172; 
or  equivalent.  This  course  or  422  re- 
quired of  all  majors. 

301  Concepts  of  Modern  Physics 

(2nd  sem.) 

Rosen  406  Hasbrouck 

Lecture.  Fundamental  concepts  of 
20th  century  physics  and  their  applica- 
tions to  atomic,  nuclear,  and  solid 
state  phenomena.  Suggested  readings. 
Term  papers.  Prerequisite:  PHYSIC 
263  or  273.  Recommended  for  majors 
in  biological  and  physical  sciences. 

343  Biophysics 

Langley  532  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  The  role  of  physical  tech- 
niques in  understanding  biological  pro- 
cesses at  the  molecular  level.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  in  electron  microscopy, 
X-ray  structure  determination,  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance,  molecular  weight 
determination,  and  other  modern  bio- 
physical techniques.  Visits  to  research 
facilities.  Term  paper,  problem  assign- 
ments, final.  Prerequisite:  PHYSIC 
141,  142  or  consent  of  instructor. 

354  Meteorology  (1st  sem.) 
Walker  329  GRC 

Lecture.  The  atmosphere  in  terms  of 
fundamental    physics.    The    relation- 
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ships  between  solar  radiation,  atmos- 
pheric water  vapor,  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, and  the  vertical  stability  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  explain  how  circulation 
phenomena  are  driven  by  solar  energy. 
Weather  charts  and  instruments.  Pol- 
lutants and  atmospheric  dynamics. 
Midterm,  final,  term  paper.  Prerequi- 
sites: introductory  physics  141-142, 
161-162,  171-172;  MATH  233  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

396  Independent  Study  1-3  cr 
Sternheim,  others  323  GRC 

Students  choose  projects  in  physics  or 
related  fields.  Department  sponsor  re- 
quired. Prof.  Sternheim,  tel.  5-2057, 
can  help  in  locating  one.  One  or  more 
200-level  physics  courses  required. 

421  Mechanics  (1st  sem.) 
Jensen  930  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Newtonian  dynamics  of  parti- 
cles. Conservation  laws.  Gravitation. 
Oscillatory  phenomena  including  dam- 
ping and  resonance.  Variational  princi- 
ples. Generalized  coordinates  and  La- 
grangian  dynamics.  Two-body  central 
force  problems  and  planetary  orbits. 
Text:  Classical  Dynamics  of  Particles 
and  Systems,  Marion,  2nd  ed.  Home- 
work sets,  1  or  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisites:  introductory  mechanics, 
MATH  233. 

422  Intermediate  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Electricity  and  magnetism  at 
the  upper  level.  Vector  calculus  used 
extensively.  Topics  include  electrosta- 
tics, solutions  of  Laplace's  equation, 
dielectric  media,  magnetostatics,  time 
varying  fields,  and  Maxwell's  equa- 
tions. Electromagnetic  waves.  Text: 
Electromagnetic  Fields  and  Waves, 
Lorrain,  Corson.  Homework,  exams. 
Prerequisites:  introductory  electricity 
and  magnetism  (162  or  172  or  special 
consent);  MATH  233. 

423  Statistical  Physics  and 
Thermodynamics  (2nd  sem.) 
Engelsberg  402  Hasbrouck 

Lecture,  discussion.  Concepts  of  ther- 
modynamics, statistical  physics  and 
applications  to  physical  problems.  Ex- 
amples of  applications  include  super- 
conductivity, phase  transitions,  the 
efficiency  of  engines  and  other  power 
sources.  Texts:  Classical  Thermody- 
namics, Pippard;  Thermal  and  Statisti- 


cal Physics,  Reif.  Hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  PHYSIC  263  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

424  Modern  Physics   (2nd  sem.) 
Chang  223  Hasbrouck 

Lecture,  discussion.  Phenomena  such 
as  the  photoelectric  effect  and  black- 
body  radiation  which  led  to  abandon- 
ment of  classical  concepts  at  the  ma- 
croscopic level.  Some  basic  quantum 
mechanical  concepts  and  their  applica- 
tions to  atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 
Text:  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics, 
McGervey.  Exams,  homework.  Prere- 
quisite: PHYSIC  263  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Recommended:  complete  421 
and  422  before  taking  424. 

496  Independent  Study  1-3  cr 
Sternheim,  others  323  GRC 

Students  choose  projects  in  physics  or 
related  fields.  Department  sponsor  re- 
quired. Prof.  Sternheim,  tel.  5-2057, 
can  help  in  locating  one.  One  or  more 
300-level  physics  courses  required. 

530  Radiation  Physics  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Sastry  333  GRC 

Lecture,  lab.  The  physical  principles 
involved  in  atomic  and  nuclear  radia- 
tions, their  interactions  with  matter 
and  biological  effects  of  radiation. 
Emphasis  on  application  of  these  ideas 
to  environmental  and  biomedical  prob- 
lems (nuclear  medicine,  radiation  ther- 
apy, etc.).  Interdisciplinary  course 
suitable  for  majors  in  biological  and 
physical  sciences. 

531  Electronics  for  Scientists  I  4  cr 
Shafer  1034  GRC  Towers 

Lab,  lecture.  Construction  and  opera- 
tion of  circuits;  modern  testing  equip- 
ment. Basic  circuit  principles,  filters, 
transistors,  amplifiers,  oscillators,  op- 
erational amplifiers,  and  other  modern 
electronics.  A  hands-on  equipment 
course  for  users  of  electronic  instru- 
ments in  experiments,  testing,  and 
analysis.  Recommended  for  majors  in 
all  pure  and  applied  science  fields.  Ap- 
proximately 8  experiments,  2  lab  re- 
ports, some  homework,  final.  Prere- 
quisites: some  background  in  elec- 
tricity; introductory  physics  course, 
calculus. 

532  Electronics  for  Scientists  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Orsten  638  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Students  design  and  build  dig- 


ital instrumentation  for  experimental 
research,  including  digital  on-line  sys- 
tems. Switching  functions  and  gates; 
algebra  of  switching  systems;  combina- 
torial logic;  logic  families;  synchron- 
ous and  asynchronous  sequential  cir- 
cuits; fault  diagnosis;  design  of  high 
speed  systems.  Texts:  An  Introduction 
to  Computer  Logic,  Nagle  et  al.;  The 
TTL  Data  Book,  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc.  3  takehome  tests  (one  is  the  final); 
all  are  actual  design  problems. 
Prerequisites:  a  course  in  electricity 
and  magnetism:  knowledge  of  basic  dc 
and  ac  circuit  concepts.  For  seniors 
and  graduate  students  in  physics,  as- 
tronomy, physical  sciences,  engineer- 
ing. 

535  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory 
Sternheim,  others  323  GRC 

Experimental  work  in  research  lab  set- 
ting. One  or  more  experiments  or  an 
original  research  project.  Available 
areas  include  Light  Scattering  (Ford, 
Langley);  Cosmic  Rays  (Kreisler, 
Jensen);  Radiation  Physics  (Sastry); 
Van  de  Graaff  Accelerator  (Krotkov, 
Quinton);  Low  Temperature  Physics 
(Hallock);  Optics,  Molecular  Physics 
(Sakai).  For  senior  majors  in  physics  or 
astronomy,  others  by  consent  of  in- 
structor. See  Prof.  Sternheim  for 
details. 

551  Applied  Quantum  Mechanics 
(2nd  sem.) 
Peterson  322  GRC 

Lecture,  discussion.  Nuclear  and  parti- 
cle physics:  particle  classifications, 
symmetries  and  conservation  laws, 
structure  of  nuclei  and  particles,  inter- 
actions, models,  accelerators,  detec- 
tors, application  of  nuclear  physics  in- 
cluding nuclear  power  generation,  nu- 
clear astrophysics,  and  subatomic 
chemistry.  New  course  format.  Text: 
Sub-atomic  Physics,  Frauenfelder, 
Henley.  Prerequisite:  PHYSIC  424  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Suitable  for 
some  chemistry  or  engineering  majors. 

553  Optics  (2nd  sem.) 
Sakai  Astronomy 

Lecture,  discussion.  Advanced  modern 
optics.  Geometric  optics  and  classical 
treatment  of  the  interaction  of  radia- 
tion with  matter.  Light  as  a  statistical 
process;  correlation  functions.  Inter- 
ference and  spatial  coherence.  Fabry- 
Perot  interferometers,   Fourier  trans- 
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form  spectroscopy,  photodetectors, 
modern  techniques  of  spectral  analy- 
sis. Text:  Optics,  Hecht,  Zajac.  Ap- 
propriate background  required. 

558  Solid  State  Physics  (2nd  sem.) 

Shafer  1034  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  discussion.  Senior  level.  Top- 
ics include  crystal  binding,  phonons, 
thermal  properties  of  insulators,  free 
electron  theory  of  metals,  electronic 
properties  of  real  metals.  Topics  such 
as  superconductivity  if  time  permits. 
Prerequisites:  PHYSIC  423  and  424,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Appropriate 
background  required. 

562  Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(1st  sem.) 
Sternheim  323  GRC 

Lecture.  Electromagnetic  waves  in  ho- 
mogeneous media,  boundary  value 
problems,  electromagnetic  optics,  mi- 
crowaves, dispersion,  radiation.  Texts: 
Electromagnetic  Fields  and  Waves, 
Lorrain,  Corson;  Classical  Electrody- 
namics, Jackson.  2  hour-exams,  final, 
homework.  Prerequisite:  PHYSIC  422 
or  equivalent. 

564  Introductory  Quantum  Mechanics 

(1st  sem.) 

Golowich  1127D  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  The  breakdown  of  classical 
physics,  the  quantum  mechanics  of 
one-dimensional  systems,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  three-dimensional  prob- 
lems. Emphasis  on  the  physical  inter- 
pretation of  quantum  mechanics.  A 
first  course  in  graduate  level  quantum 
mechanics.  Text:  Quantum  Mechanics, 
Merzbacher.  Midterm,  final.  Prerequi- 
site: PHYSIC  424  or  equivalent. 

596  Independent  Study  1-6  cr 
Sternheim  323  GRC 

Projects  in  physics  or  related  fields. 
Department  sponsor  required.  Prof. 
Sternheim,  tel.  5-2057,  can  help  in  lo- 
cating one.  Prerequisite:  one  or  more 
400-level  physics  courses. 


Astronomy 


(A  Five  College  Department) 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Wil- 
liam M.  Irvine.  Associate  Chairman:  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Tom  Amy.  Professors 
Dent,  Harrison,  G.  R.  Huguenin,  Taylor; 
Associate  Professors  Dennis,  C.  Gordon, 
K.  Gordon,  Greenstein,  R.  Huguenin,  Sco- 
ville,  Tademaru,  Van  Blerkom;  Assistant 
Professors  Goldsmith,  Predmore,  White. 

The  Five  College  Department  of  Astrono- 
my is  administered  jointly  with  Amherst, 
Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith 
Colleges.  The  elementary  courses  for  non- 
majors  are  taught  separately  at  each  cam- 
pus, but  all  advanced  courses  are  given  on  a 
joint  basis  for  students  from  the  five  parti- 
cipating institutions.  Five  College  courses 
are  identified  in  this  catalog  by  ASTFC. 
The  Astronomy  Program  at  the  University 
is  also  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy.  Professor  T.  Amy  is  the 
Chief  Adviser  for  Astronomy. 

Students  who  plan  to  go  to  graduate 
school  should  obtain  a  firm  foundation  in 
physics  and  mathematics  and  should  plan 
to  finish  satisfactorily  the  introductory 
physics  and  mathematics  sequences  and 
ASTRON  221-222  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  students  should  complete  Mechanics, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Modern  Phys- 
ics, MATH  442,  and  three  courses  selected 
from  ASTRON  537,  538,  643,  644,  and  in- 
dependent study.  It  is  also  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  student  obtain  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  German,  French  or 
Russian. 

More  flexibility  in  planning  courses  is 
available  to  those  majors  for  whom  the 
B.A.  or  B.S.  will  be  a  terminal  degree  in  as- 
tronomy. In  some  circumstances  PHYSIC 
142  and  ASTRON  111-112  will  be  accepta- 
ble lower  division  courses.  A  minimum  of 
three  upper  division  astronomy  courses  and 
nine  additional  credits  of  upper  division  as- 
tronomy or  physics  must  be  satisfactorily 
completed. 

Those  students  wishing  a  B.S.  rather  than 
a  B.A.  degree  need  a  total  of  60  credits  of 
science  courses.  The  credits  required  be- 
yond those  explicitly  needed  for  the  astron- 
omy major  may  be  chosen  from  any  science 
or  behavioral  science  courses. 

Independent  study  and  honors  work  are 
encouraged  for  all  majors.  Opportunities 
for  theoretical  and  observational  work  are 
available  in  cosmology,  cosmogony,  radio 
astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  relati- 


vists astrophysics,  laboratory  astrophysics 
gravitational  theory,  infrared  balloon  as- 
tronomy, stellar  astrophysics,  spectrosco- 
py, and  exobiology.  Facilities  include  th( 
Laboratory  for  Infrared  Astrophysics,  bal 
loon  astronomy  equipment  (16-inch  tele 
scope,  cryogenic  detectors),  the  Five  Col 
lege  Radio  Observatory,  access  (under  su 
pervision)  to  the  120- foot  NEROC  radic 
antenna,  and  a  24-inch  Cassegrain  reflec 
tor.  Opportunities  for  summer  research  ar< 
also  frequently  available  including  an  ex 
change  program  with  the  Observatory  o 
Bonn  University.  Original  publications  of 
ten  result  from  undergraduate  research. 


Sample  Program  I 

Freshman  Year: 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

MATH  131 

MATH  132 

Elective 

PHYSIC  161 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Sophomore  Year: 

PHYSIC  162 

PHYSIC  263 

MATH  233 

MATH  431 

Elective 

Elective 

ASTRON  221 

ASTRON  222 

Elective 

Elective 

Junior  Year: 

ASTRON  537 

ASTRON  234 

PHIL  310 

ASTRON  396 

PHYSIC  300 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Senior  Year: 

ASTRON  396 

Ed.  Block 

PHYSIC  301 

MATH  300 

Ed.  Psych. 

Elective 

Sample  Program  II 

Freshman  Year: 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

MATH  131 

MATH  132 

PHYSIC  171  or  161 

PHYSIC  172  or  162 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Sophomore  Year: 

Elective 

Elective 

MATH  223 

MATH  431 

PHYSIC  273  or  263 

ASTRON  222 

ASTRON  221 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Junior  Year: 

PHYSIC  421 

PHYSIC  423 

PHYSIC  422 

PHYSIC  424 

MATH  441 

MATH  442 
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Physics  &  Astronomy 


Elective 

ASTRON  538 

Elective 

Elective 

Senior  Year: 

ASTRON  643 

ASTRON  644 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Physics/ 

Physics/ 

Astron.  Elective         Astron.  Elective 

Note:  Electives  include  courses  needed  to 
satisfy  college  and  University  distribution 
requirements. 

100  Exploring  the  Universe  (E) 
Amy  517 J  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  multiple  sections.  The  struc- 
ture and  evolution  of  the  universe.  The 
origin  of  stars,  galaxies,  and  planets; 
how  stars  evolve,  grow  old,  and  die; 
the  nature  of  light  and  atoms;  how  we 
can  learn  about  stars  and  galaxies  from 
the  light  they  emit.  The  beauty  found 
in  astronomical  objects  and  the  intrica- 
cy and  interrelatedness  of  the  micro- 
scopic and  macroscopic  world  around 
us.  Text:  Astronomy:  Fundamentals 
and  Frontiers,  Jastrow,  Thompson. 
Any  2  of  3  hour-exams,  final. 
Scoville  620  GRC  Towers 
Lecture,  discussion,  optional  night  ob- 
serving sessions.  Introduction  to  mod- 
ern astronomy.  Emphasis  on  current 
areas  of  discovery  including  star  for- 
mation and  death  (pulsars  and  black 
holes),  quasars,  cosmology,  and  plane- 
tary exploration.  The  planetary  mo- 
tions and  observational  astronomy; 
stellar  structure  and  evolution.  Galac- 
tic structure  and  cosmology;  in  depth 
look  at  the  solar  system  emphasizing 
developments  obtained  from  the  space 
program.  Text:  Astronomy:  Funda- 
mentals and  Frontiers,  Jastrow, 
Thompson.  3  hour-exams,  final. 
Tademaru,  Taylor 
522,  622  GRC  Towers 
Lecture.  A  survey  of  the  astronomical 
universe.  The  properties  of  light  and 
elementary  atomic  physics.  Optics,  tel- 
escopes, and  radio  astronomy.  The  ori- 
gin and  evolution  of  stars.  The  inter- 
stellar medium  and  the  structure  of  the 
Milky  Way  galaxy.  Quasars,  galaxies, 
and  cosmology.  The  solar  system  and 
properties  of  planets  and  their  satel- 
lites. Life  in  the  universe.  Text:  As- 
tronomy: Fundamentals  and  Frontiers, 
Jastrow,  Thompson.  3  hour-exams, 
final. 


103  Astronomical  Observations  /  cr 

Informal  format;  multiple  sections. 
For  nonscience  students  who  would 
like  to  become  familiar  with  the  stars 
and  constellations  in  the  night  sky. 
Whenever  the  sky  is  clear,  field  trips  to 
local  observatories  are  made  to  study 
the  moon,  planets,  stars,  and  other  in- 
teresting astronomical  objects.  During 
cloudy  weather  use  is  made  of  the  plan- 
etarium, photographs,  and  demonstra- 
tion material.  No  formal  readings.  Re- 
quirements: class  attendance,  a  few  ex- 
ercises, quizzes,  and  /or  a  course  pro- 
ject. $3.50  lab  fee. 

105  Weather  and  Our  Atmosphere  (E) 

(2nd  sem.) 

An  introduction  to  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, including  weather  forecasting, 
the  origins  of  rainbows,  sundogs,  fog, 
inversions,  halos,  thunderstorms,  and 
other  common  phenomena. 

111  The  Solar  System  (E)  (1st  sem.) 
Dent  524  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Introductory  course,  similar 
in  content  to  ASTRON  100,  but  more 
detailed  and  slightly  more  advanced; 
involving  more  algebra.  Particularly 
recommended  for  majors  in  other  sci- 
ences. Topics  include:  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  earth,  moon, 
planets,  asteroids,  and  comets — their 
motions  and  gravitational  interactions. 
The  recent  discoveries  of  the  Mariner, 
Apollo,  Pioneer,  and  Viking  probes 
and  how  they  relate  to  the  question  of 
the  formation  of  the  solar  system  and 
origin  of  life.  Text:  Exploration  of  the 
Universe,  Abell.  3  exams.  Prerequisite: 
high  school  algebra. 

112  Stars  and  Galaxies  (E)  (2nd  sem.) 

May  be  taken  independent  of  AST- 
RON  111. 

169  Science  for  Science  Fiction  Readers 
Van  Blerkom  526  GRC  Towers 
See  PHYSIC  169. 

191  Freshman  Seminar  (1st  sem.)  1  cr 
Dent  524  GRC  Towers 

Discussion.  Gives  first-year  students 
with  a  strong  interest  in  astronomy  a 
chance  to  meet  each  other  and  some  of 
the  faculty.  An  informal  seminar.  Stu- 
dent discussion  on  topics  of  current  in- 
terest. Readings  assigned  each  week, 


usually  articles  from  Scientific  Ameri- 
can or  Sky  and  Telescope.  Attendance 
required. 

220  Cosmology  (E)  (2nd  sem.)  (ASTFC  20) 

Cosmological  models  and  the  relation- 
ship between  models  and  observable 
parameters.  Topics  in  current  astrono- 
my which  bear  upon  cosmological  pro- 
blems, including  background  electro- 
magnetic radiation,  nucleosynthesis, 
dating  methods,  determinations  of  the 
mean  density  of  the  universe  and  the 
Hubble  constant,  and  tests  of  gravita- 
tional theories.  Questions  concerning 
the  foundations  of  cosmology,  and  its 
future  as  a  science.  Prerequisites:  a 
semester  of  calculus  and  a  science 
course. 

221  Stars  (1st  sem.)  (ASTFC  21) 
Amy  51 7 J  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  evening  labs  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege. Stars  and  stellar  evolution  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  a  quantitative  intro- 
ductory course.  Observational  data  on 
stars:  masses,  radii,  and  the  Hertz- 
sprung-Russell  diagram.  The  basic 
equations  of  stellar  structure.  Nuclear 
energy  generation  in  stars  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  elements.  The  three  possible 
ways  a  star  can  die:  white  dwarfs,  pul- 
sars, and  black  holes.  5  problem  sets, 
final.  Prerequisites:  a  semester  of  cal- 
culus and  a  semester  of  some  physical 
science. 

222  Galaxies  and  the  Universe  (ASTFC  22) 

(2nd  sem.)  4  cr 

May  be  taken  independently  of  AST- 
RON  221. 

231  Space  Science:  Topics  of  Current 

Astronomical  Interest  (E)  (ASTFC  31) 

(1st  sem.) 

Langer  628  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  discussion.  Based  on  current 
topics.  Selected  readings  from  Scientif- 
ic American  and  other  journals.  Term 
papers,  final.  Prerequisite:  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  astronomy,  physics, 
geology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

234  History  of  Astronomy  (ASTFC  34) 
(2nd  sem.) 

The  progress  of  astronomy,  traced 
from  prehistoric  petroglyphs  to  the 
space  age.  Emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  important  ideas  in  the  field 
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Zoology 


Zoology 


and  the  relation  of  astronomy  to  other 
cultural  trends.  Supplemented  by  occa- 
sional use  of  the  planetarium  and  the 
departmental  telescopes.  Prerequisite: 
ASTRON  111,  112  or  221. 

537  Observational  Optical  Astronomy 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr  (ASTFC  37) 
Dennis  Williston  Observatory 
Mount  Holyoke 

Lectures,  evening  lab.  Basic  astronom- 
ical techniques:  photographic  photom- 
etry, photoelectric  photometry,  spec- 
tral classification,  radial  velocity  deter- 
mination, and  the  use  of  astronomical 
catalogues  and  literature  as  applied  to 
astronomical  problems:  physical  and 
dynamical  properties  of  stars,  especial- 
ly binaries,  star  clusters.  Readings:  se- 
lected journal  articles.  Term  papers, 
lab  write-up.  Prerequisites:  a  semester 
of  astronomy  and  a  semester  of  phys- 
ics. 

538  Techniques  of  Radio  Astronomy 
(2nd  sem.)  4  cr  (ASTFC  38) 

May  be  taken  independently  of  AST- 
RON  537. 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  John 
Palmer;  Associate  Chairman:  Professor  H. 
D.  Rollason;  Gilbert  L.  Woodside  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology:  Professor  Vincent 
Dethier.  Professors  Bartlett,  Fairbairn 
(Emeritus),  Honigberg,  Raulenas,  Moner, 
Nutting,  Rauch,  J.  Roberts,  L.  Roberts, 
Sargent,  Snedecor,  Stuart,  Woodcock; 
Associate  Professors  Andrews,  Edwards, 
Klirgener,  Kunkel,  Levin,  Ludlam,  Mange, 
O'Connor,  Potswald,  R.G.  Rollason,  Sear- 
cy, Wyse;  Assistant  Professors  Burggren, 
Coombs,  Lister,  Noden,  Novak. 

101  Introductory  Zoology 
Rollason,  Burggren  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Survey-type  course.  For 
students  who  do  not  now  plan  to  major 
in  zoology,  pre-med,  pre-dent,  etc. 
(Students  in  the  latter  should  elect 
ZOOL  102.)  The  general  areas  of 
structure  and  function,  reproduction, 
genetics,  evolution,  behavior,  and 
ecology;  a  basic  understanding  of  liv- 
ing organisms,  their  origins,  and  their 
environment.  Texts:  Invitation  to  Biol- 
ogy, Curtis,  2nd  ed.;  Laboratory 
Studies  in  Introductory  Zoology, 
Goodenough.  2  multiple-choice  hour- 
exams,  final;  approximately  6  lab  quiz- 
zes and  1  lab  practical  exam.  Includes  a 
lab  for  Spanish-speaking  students  (see 
Schedule  booklet).  $10  lab  fee. 

102  (190F)  Introductory  Zoology 
for  Majors 

Edwards,  Goodenough,  Mange, 
Noden 

Lecture,  lab.  Lecture:  solid  foundation 
in  cellular  and  molecular  biology,  gen- 
etics, evolution,  behavior,  and  ecolo- 
gy. Lab:  survey  of  invertebrate  and 
vertebrate  groups;  selected  experi- 
ments in  animal  structure  and  func- 
tion. Text:  Laboratory  Directions  with 
Drawings  for  Introductory  Zoology, 
Rollason  &  Rollason.  Lecture:  2  multi- 
ple-choice hour-exams,  final.  Lab: 
many  quizzes,  practical  exams.  Pri- 
marily for  science  majors.  Others 
probably  better  served  by  ZOOL  101. 
ZOOL  190F  has  only  1  section.  $10  lab 
fee. 

190A(103)  Biology  of  Social  Issues 
Rollason  360  Morrill 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  biological  sci- 
ence for  the  non-science  major  through 
discussion  of  the  biological  aspects  of 
current  social  issues.  Topics  include 
control  of  population  growth,  causes 


and  prenatal  detection  of  some  birth 
defects,  cloning,  genetic  engineering, 
race,  atomic  and  chemical  pollution, 
"green  revolutions"  and  diet,  conser- 
vation, and  such  other  topics  as  may 
appear  in  the  news  headlines.  Text:  In- 
vitation to  Biology,  Curtis,  2nd  ed.;  se- 
lected newspaper/magazine  articles. 
Short  written  reports,  term  paper,  mid- 
term, final.  Not  for  credit  after  ZOOL 
101  or  102. 

200  Natural  History  (2nd  sem.) 
Nutting  328  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab;  primarily  field  study.  Ex- 
amination of  various  habitats  for  phys- 
ical, chemical,  and  biotic  factors  in  a 
procedural  way  applicable,  ecolog- 
ically, to  all  major  environments.  A 
holistic  approach  to  assessment  of 
structural,  functional,  and  behavioral 
features  of  organisms  in  their  natural 
habitats.  Texts:  Basic  Natural  History, 
(Macmillan);  Field  Book  of  Natural 
History,  (McGraw  Hill).  1  or  2  hour- 
exams,  1  lab  practical,  occasional  quiz- 
zes, final.  Lab  notebook  assessed,  pre- 
final.  Prerequisite:  at  least  1  semester 
of  college  biology.  $10  lab  materials 
fee. 

235  Introductory  Physiology 
Moner  429  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab  or  discussion  section. 
Basic  physiology  of  the  human  body. 
The  functions  and  interrelationships  of 
various  organs  and  organ  systems. 
Topics  include  blood,  the  heart  and 
circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  the 
kidneys  and  excretion,  physiology  of 
muscle  action,  the  nervous  system,  the 
endocrine  glands  and  their  hormones. 
Text:  Function  of  the  Human  Body, 
Guyton,  5th  ed.  2  hour-exams,  final; 
numerous  quizzes  in  lab  and  discussion 
sections.  Prerequisite:  ZOOL  101.  $10 
lab  fee. 

245  Human  Genetics 
Mange  326  Morrill 

Lecture.  Genetic  principles  for  all 
species;  application  of  those  principles 
to  our  own  species;  some  appreciation 
of  scientific  method  and  future  pros- 
pects. Differs  from  ZOOL  510  in  hav- 
ing greater  emphasis  on  human  chro- 
mosomal variations,  blood  groups, 
tissue  typing,  and  inborn  errors  of 
metabolism.  Text:  probably  Genetics 
of  Man,  Moody,  2nd  ed.  About  5  an- 
nounced    quizzes,     midterm,     final. 
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Prerequisites:  Biology  background 
equivalent  to  ZOOL  101,  and  very 
elementary  high  school  algebra.  Not 
open  to  Zoology,  Botany,  or  Mi- 
crobiology majors. 

250  Biology  of  Behavior  (1st  sem.) 
Sargent  3  37 A  Morrill 
Lecture.  Survey  of  contemporary 
studies  of  animal  behavior,  particular- 
ly to  illustrate  1)  the  established  ap- 
proaches comprising  the  field  of  eth- 
ology, and  2)  more  recent  attempts  at 
synthesis  with  ecology  and  population 
biology,  comprising  the  field  of 
sociobiology.  Broad,  general  ap- 
proach; includes  example  studies  from 
all  levels  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Em- 
phasis on  human  implications.  Paper- 
back texts.  2  hour-exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: 1  semester  of  biological  sci- 
ence. Not  for  major  credit  (see  ZOOL 
550).  $5  lab  fee. 

261  Biology  of  Birds 
Bartlett  347  Morrill 

Lecture.  Primarily  for  nonbiology  ma- 
jors with  limited  science  backgrounds 
who  want  to  know  more  about  birds  or 
for  those  who  may  plan  to  teach  at 
preschool  and  elementary  levels. 
Specific  aspects  of  avian  biology:  mi- 
gration and  orientation,  behavior  in 
various  activities  of  the  bird's  annual 
cycle  (including  some  of  the  structures 
and  functions  involved)  and  the  distri- 
bution, habitats,  and  adaptations  of 
birds  of  special  interest.  Text:  Bird 
Study,  Berger;  articles  on  reserve  in 
Morrill  Library.  3  exams.  Prerequisite: 
a  college  level  course  in  biology. 

263  Introductory  Bird  Identification  I  1  cr 

Bartlett  347  Morrill 
Lecture.  For  those  with  little  or  no  ex- 
perience in  observation  and  identifica- 
tion of  birds.  Offers  some  familiarity 
with  about  50  species  of  locally  com- 
mon birds  and  an  additional  30  or  40 
coastal  species.  Color  patterns,  behav- 
iors, and  vocalizations  useful  in  iden- 
tification are  observed,  and  related  to 
topics  covered  in  the  prerequisite 
course.  No  text;  a  Field  Guide  recom- 
mended. Grade  based  on  field  journal 
and  regularity  of  attendance.  Prior 
consent  of  instructor,  and  ZOOL  261 
or  544  pre-  or  co-requisite.  Some  ex- 
ceptions may  be  made.  $10  lab  fee. 


264  Introductory  Bird  Identification  /  cr 
Bartlett  347  Morrill 

Weekly  6:30-9:30  a.m.  field  trip,  one 
all-day  trip  to  the  coast.  For  those  with 
little  or  no  experience  in  observation 
and  identification  of  birds  in  the  field. 
Birds'  color  patterns,  behaviors,  habi- 
tats, and  vocalizations  useful  in  identi- 
fication; reviews  topics  covered  in  pre- 
requisites. No  text;  a  Field  Guide  rec- 
ommended. Grade  based  on  a  field 
journal  and  regularity  of  attendance. 
Prior  consent  of  instructor,  and  ZOOL 
261  or  263  or  544,  pre-  or  corequisite. 
Some  exceptions  may  be  made.  $10 
lab  fee. 

276  Ecology  of  Man  (E) 
Edwards  326A  Morrill 

Lecture.  Human  interactions  with  and 
perceptions  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Problems  of  population,  pollu- 
tion, resources,  and  human  behavior  in 
relation  to  ecological  theory.  Broad 
ecological  and  evolutionary  perspec- 
tive; practical  aspects  needed  for  in- 
formed citizenship.  Texts:  Environ- 
ment: Resources,  Pollution  and  Socie- 
ty, Murdoch;  Concepts  of  Ecology, 
Kormondy;  readings  on  reserve.  Mid- 
term, final.  Prerequisite:  course  in 
biological  science.  Not  for  majors  in 
biological  science. 

290A  Experimental:  Biology  of  Mammals 
(1st  sem.  '80-'81) 
Snyder  370  Morrill 

Lecture,  demonstration,  film.  A  broad 
biological  view  of  our  own  class  of 
vertebrates;  its  esthetic  and  economic 
importance  to  us.  Includes  ancestry 
and  evolution,  geographic  distribu- 
tion, life  history  features,  habits  and 
habitats,  social  behavior,  and  econom- 
ic importance  of  mammals.  Emphasis 
on  adaptations  which  enable  mammals 
to  pursue  various  life  styles  and  to  cope 
with  conditions  of  their  environment. 
Library  reserve  material.  2  hour-ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisite:  1  semester  of 
a  biological  science  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

339  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
(1st  sem.)  5  cr 
O'Connor,  Burggren  330  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  The  normal  physiology 
and  appropriate  anatomy  of  the  major 
organ   systems   of  the   human   body. 


Labs  deal  with  dissection  and  phys- 
iological concepts.  Basic  introductory 
text.  3  2-hour  exams,  lab  practicals, 
reports,  quizzes.  Prerequisite:  1 
semester  of  biological  science  with  lab; 
1  semester  of  general  chemistry  highly 
recommended.  $10  lab  fee. 

430  Systems  of  the  Human  Body 
(2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
O'Connor  330  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  major  systems  of  the  human 
body.  3  hour-exams;  several  lab  quiz- 
zes, practicals  and  reports.  Prere- 
quisites: 1  semester  of  introductory 
zoology  with  lab;  1  semester  of  general 
chemistry.  $10  lab  fee. 
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Faculty  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 


Anthropology 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  H. 
Martin  Wobst.  Professors  Armelagos,  J.  B. 
Cole,  Halpern,  Pi-Sunyer,  Proulx,  Salz- 
mann,  Woodbury;  Associate  Professors  J. 
W.  Cole,  Dincauze,  Faulkingham,  Forman, 
Hudson,  Swedlund,  Thomas;  Assistant 
Professors  Fortier,  Godfrey.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor Fraser.  Adjunct  Research  Associate 
J.  R.  Cole. 

The  department  is  the  largest  anthropology 
department  in  New  England  and  offers  a 
full  complement  of  courses  in  all  of  the 
anthropological  subdisciplines  as  well  as 
field  work  opportunities  in  various  areas  of 
the  New  and  Old  World.  Among  its  staff 
members  are  four  archaeologists,  four  biol- 
ogical anthropologists,  two  anthropological 
linguists,  and  eight  cultural  anthropolo- 
gists. Students  can  obtain  BA,  MA,  and 
PhD  degrees  within  the  department,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  joint  degrees  with  other  de- 
partments, including  a  BA  in  Anthropology 
and  Linguistics.  The  department  has  study 
and  research  collections  in  Biological 
Anthropology  and  Archaeology,  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  anthropological  films; 
it  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Human  Relations 
Area  Files,  and  the  departmental  Research 
Report  Series  is  exchanged  for  several  hun- 
dred anthropological  periodica  through  the 
University  library.  Graduate  students 
(Graduate  Caucus)  and  undergraduate  ma- 
jors (Undergraduate  Anthropology  Cau- 
cus) have  their  own  organizations. 

The  most  recent  requirements  for  depart- 
mental majors  are  spelled  out  in  the  Guide 
to  Undergraduate  Studies,  Department  of 
Anthropology;  for  Honors  students  in  an- 
thropology in  the  publication  Departmental 
Honors  Program,  Anthropology;  and  for 
graduate  students  and  doctoral  candidates 
in  the  Guide  to  Graduate  Study,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology.  These  guides  also 
provide  program  descriptions  for  the  var- 
ious subfield  areas  and  for  the  diverse  spe- 
cial programs  in  the  department  including 
the  European  Program  in  Anthropology, 
Romanian  Studies,  Population  Ecology/ 
the  Summer  Field  School  in  Archaeology, 
and  others. 

For  counseling,  to  pick  up  more  detailed 
information  about  departmental  courses  or 
programs,  to  add  or  drop  courses,  to  obtain 
your  copy  of  the  above  mnentioned  guides, 
for  the  weekly  publication  of  departmental 
activities  Megamemo,  or  to  see  the  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies,  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director,  or  Honors  Coordinator,  vis- 
it the  Anthropology  Department  Office, 
215  Machmer  Hall  or  call  545-2221. 
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00  Introduction  to  General 
Anthropology  (D) 
J.W.  Cole  203  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  nonmajors 
only.  The  function  of  biological  and 
social  sciences  in  furthering  and  retard- 
ing the  expansion  of  human  freedom. 
The  relationship  among  biological,  en- 
vironmental and  cultural  variation. 
The  nature  of  culture  change  and  the 
major  epochs  in  biological  and  cultural 
evolution.  The  human  condition  in  dif- 
ferent societies  in  modern  times.  Mid- 
term and  final  (essay  exams,  questions 
passed  out  in  advance). 

02  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (D) 
Proulx  202  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  aims,  method 
and  theory  of  archaeology — the  study 
of  man's  cultural  development  through 
time.  Topics  include  the  history  of  ar- 
chaeology, geological  time,  dating 
techniques,  types  of  archaeological  sites, 
site  survey  and  excavation,  reconstruc- 
tion of  cultural  lifeways,  and  archaeo- 
logical theory.  A  summary  of  the  main 
events  in  man's  cultural  evolution  be- 
ginning with  the  emergence  of  man 
through  the  rise  of  civilization.  2  hour- 
exams,  final,  voluntary  paper. 

)3  Introduction  to  Physical 
Anthropology  (E) 
Armelagos  W10  Machmer 

Lecture;  Honors  lab  available.  Primate 
biological  and  behavioral  adaptations, 
emphasis  upon  human  origins,  evolu- 
tion and  contemporary  variation.  Top- 
ics include:  contemporary  primates, 
evolutionary  biology,  primate  evolu- 
tion, human  evolution,  human  adapta- 
bility, genetics  and  variation,  race, 
biology,  and  the  future  of  Homo  sapi- 
ens. Text:  Human  Biology  and  Behav- 
ior, Weiss,  Mann.  2  hour-exams,  final; 
project  or  short  paper. 

)4  Introduction  to  Cultural 
Anthropology  (D) 
Forman  105  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  Honors  discussion 
section  available.  For  actual  and  po- 
tential social  science  majors  and  others 
who  need/desire  firm  grounding  in  so- 
cial/cultural anthropology.  Major 
themes  include:  cultural  ecology  as  it 
pertains  to  all  types  of  societies  (in- 
cluding our  own);  the  hows  and  whys 
of  human  cultural  diversity;  social  and 
cultural  change  in  past,  present  and  fu- 


ture; topics  and  problems  in  anthro- 
pology. Readings:  ethnographies, 
some  theoretical  articles,  perhaps  a 
cross-cultural  science  fiction  novel. 
Several  mini-exams  (like  quizzes),  sev- 
eral short  reports  on  field  projects,  ac- 
tive participation  in  discussion  sec- 
tions. 

105  Introduction  to  Linguistic 
Anthropology 

Sal/.mann  208  Machmer 
Lecture,  discussion,  analytical  prob- 
lems. The  role  and  contributions  of  lin- 
guistics in  anthropology.  Biological 
foundations  of  language;  the  process 
of  communication;  language  structure; 
language  in  culture  and  society;  and 
other  topics.  3  period-long  tests  or  fi- 
nal exam. 

120  Culture  Through  Film  (1st  sem.) 
Halpern  204  Machmer 

Films,  lecture,  discussion.  Feature- 
length,  ethnographic  and  documentary 
films  present  a  cross-cultural  perspec- 
tive on  values  and  modernization.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  tribal  and  peasant  so- 
cieties in  the  nonwestern  world  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  relate  to  our  Euro- 
american  culture.  Topics  covered  in- 
clude ecological  adaptations,  class, 
ethnicity,  sex  roles,  revolution,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  film  as  a  medium  of 
communication.  Text:  Ethnographic 
Film,  Heider;  monographs  and  novels. 
Periodic  film  reports  and  evaluations. 
$10  lab  fee. 

190C  Experimental:  Food  and 
Culture  (D)  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  lab.  "You  are  how  you  eat." 
Cross-culturally  a  wide  range  of  topics 
concerning  the  social  and  cultural  hab- 
its of  food  and  eating.  Topics  include: 
hows  and  whys  of  food  taboos,  uses  of 
food  in  ritual  and  religion,  symbolism 
of  food  and  eating,  food  and  ethnic 
identity,  food  exchange  and  eating  to- 
gether as  social  process,  the  "junk 
food"  syndrome  in  the  U.S.,  ecology 
of  food  production,  history  of  major 
cuisines,  and  food  in  the  future. 

204  Origins  of  Ancient  Civilizations  (D) 
Proulx  202  Machmer 

Lecture.  The  emergence  of  the  world's 
first  civilizations,  understanding  the 
cultural  processes  underlying  it.  The 
civilizations  of  Sumer,  Egypt,  the  In- 
dus Valley,  Shang  Dynasty  China,  Ol- 


mec and  Chavin  in  detail  to  reveal  simi- 
larities as  well  as  differences  in  their 
forms.  Various  theories  to  explain  the 
emergence  of  civilization  and  the  state 
critically  examined  and  compared.  2 
hour-exams,  final;  voluntary  paper. 
ANTH  102  recommended. 

220  Research  Techniques  in  Physical 
Anthropology:  Skeletal  Analysis 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 
Armelagos  WW  Machmer 

Lab.  Methods  for  excavating  and  anal- 
yzing human  skeletal  material  with  em- 
phasis on  sexing  and  aging  techniques. 
Problems  of  growth  and  development 
and  in  pathology.  ANTH  103  recom- 
mended. 

223  Peoples  of  the  American 

Southwest  (D)  (not  1st  sem.  y79) 

The  lifestyles  and  institutions,  past  and 
present,  of  the  Indian,  Mexican-Amer- 
ican and  Anglo  groups  who  inhabit 
presently  the  American  Southwest;  the 
relationships  between  these  groups  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  perceive  them- 
selves and  others. 

228  Images  of  U.S.  Indians 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Some  of  the  ways 
in  which  U.S.  Indians  have  been  per- 
ceived by  social  scientists,  federal  and 
other  officials,  "do-gooders"  and  nov- 
elists, from  the  18th  to  20th  centuries. 
Students  read  extensively  in  the  areas 
of  their  personal  choice. 

233  Kinship  and  Social  Organization 
(1st  sem.) 

Hudson  212  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
phenomena  and  principles  of  analysis 
of  social  organization  in  cross-cultural 
perspective;  the  identification,  descrip- 
tion, and  analysis  of  the  units,  rela- 
tionships among  units,  and  functions 
of  units  operating  in  social  systems. 
Topics  from  the  standpoint  of  case 
studies  derived  from  selected  individ- 
ual societies,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  general  theory. Text:  Introduction  to 
Kinship  and  Social  Organization,  Pas- 
ternak; other  selected  readings.  Mid- 
term; final  or  term  paper. 

234  Primitive  Art  (not  1st  sem.  '79) 

A  survey  of  the  cultural  and  aesthetic 
aspects  of  the  visual  arts  of  primitive 
societies.  Emphasis  on  the  function 
and  meaning  of  art  in  society. 
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255  Preindustrial  Technology 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

The  interrelationships  of  the  techno- 
logical aspects  of  human  culture  with 
the  economic,  social,  and  mental  (ideo- 
logical-religious) aspects;  the  growth 
through  the  past  3  million  years  of  par- 
ticular techniques.  Attention  to  peo- 
ple-resources relationships,  defining 
technology  as  the  means  of  using  the 
environment  for  human  purposes. 

262  Introduction  to  the  Cultures 
of  Europe  (D) 
Pi-Sunyer  210  Machmer 

European  cultures  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on 
Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Concentrates  on  subjects  and  is- 
sues of  particular  concern  to  the  an- 
thropologist. Questions  to  be  exam- 
ined include:  the  nature  of  the  state 
and  civil  authority,  urban-rural  rela- 
tions, the  emergence  of  class  systems, 
the  place  of  minorities,  overseas  ex- 
pansion, economic  and  political  struc- 
tures, and  ideological  models  and  their 
influence  and  application. 

268  World  Ethnography  (D) 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Lecture.  Selected  societies  of  Africa, 
the  Americas,  Asia  and  Oceania.  Pro- 
blems of  comparing  societies,  especial- 
ly with  regard  to  their  environmental 
contexts  and  levels  of  productivity. 

281  Quantitative  Methods  in 
Anthropology 
Faulkingham  214  Machmer 

Lecture,  lab.  Data  structuring  and  an- 
alysis, using  tools  of  descriptive  and  in- 
ferential statistics.  Anthropological 
problems  used  for  illustration.  No 
math  background  assumed.  Text:  Fig- 
uring Anthropology,Thomas.  2  exams, 
weekly  problems.  For  anthropology 
majors,  others  with  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

290A  Experimental:  Introduction  to 
Ethnomusicology  (1st  sem.) 
Hudson  212  Machmer 

Lecture,  demonstration,  discussion. 
Social  science  approach  to  the  study  of 
music  as  a  universal  element  of  human 
culture  and  society.  Discussion  of 
questions  and  theories  about  music, 
and  of  strategies  and  methods  for  in- 
vestigating  music-related    phenomena 
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cross-culturally.  Brief  survey  of  physi- 
ological, psychological,  social,  cultur- 
al, and  economic  aspects  of  music. 
Readings:  How  Musical  is  Man?, 
Blacking;  The  Anthropology  of  Music, 
Merriam;  other  selected  readings.  Mid- 
term; final  or  term  paper. 

316  Primate  Evolution  (not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Survey  of  primate  evolution,  including 
the  evolutionary  history  of  the  prosi- 
mians,  monkeys,  apes  and  man;  em- 
phasis on  the  diversification  of  apes 
and  the  origins  of  man. 

317  Primate  Behavior  (1st  sem.) 
Godfrey  102  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  Comparative  be- 
havior of  primates  by  studies  of  pri- 
mates in  their  natural  environments. 
Emphasis  on  problem-oriented  field 
studies,  the  evolution  of  primate  be- 
havior, and  adaptive  radiations  in  the 
order  Primates.  Texts:  Primate  Behav- 
ior: Ecological  Techniques  in  Group 
Adaptation,  Kummer;  Evolution  of 
Primate  Behavior,  Jolly;  Primate  Ecol- 
ogy: Problem-oriented  Field  Studies, 
Sussman.  2  tests;  one  term  paper. 

325  Analysis  of  Material  Culture 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Methods  and  techniques  for  the  anal- 
ysis of  material  culture  and  its  relation- 
ships with  other  aspects  of  cultural  sys- 
tems— economic,  technological,  behav- 
ioral, social. 

330  Social  Organization  of  Imperialism 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

The  varieties  of  social  relations  be- 
tween industrial  and  nonindustrial 
areas  of  the  world.  Attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Western  imperialism  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  the  western  hem- 
isphere and  to  the  patterns  of  resist- 
ance, accommodation  and  rebellion 
that  have  developed  in  response. 

331  Problems  of  Socialism  (D) 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

The  problems  facing  Marxist  societies 
and  the  methods  employed  to  solve 
them.  The  collectivization  of  agricul- 
ture, conditions  of  rural  and  urban 
life,  individual  freedom,  the  status  of 
women  and  youth,  the  treatment  of 
ethnic  minorities,  workers'  organiza- 
tions, and  the  formation  of  bureau- 
cracies and  social  classes. 
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337  Mesoamerican  Archaeology 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

The  origins,  rise,  and  destruction  b} 
the  Spanish  of  the  unique  Nativs 
American  civilizations  of  Mexico  anc 
Guatemala  from  farming  villages  o: 
7000  years  ago  to  powerful  commer 
cial-religious-urban  centers  of  100( 
B.C.  to  1520  A.D. 

345  Urban  Anthropology 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

The  origins  and  evolution  of  cities  in  ; 
cross-cultural  framework.  The  natur 
of  rural-urban  relationships  and  hov 
these  have  changed  through  time 
North  American  cities  viewed  in  th' 
context  of  their  multi-ethnic  identity. 

352  Rural  and  Peasant  Societies  (D) 
Halpern  204  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theories  of  pea 
sant  societies  as  they  relate  to  ongoin 
processes  of  urbanization,  ecologice 
change  and  government  programs  a 
well  as  political  revolution.  Case  stu 
dies  from  Europe  and  Asia  related  t 
transformations  in  North  Americ 
with  respect  to  resource  utilization  an 
changing  value  patterns.  Text:  Pea< 
ants  and  Peasant  Societies,  Shanin;  s« 
lected  monographs  and  autobiograph: 
cal  accounts.  Term  paper,  final.  Sii:|u 
dent  research  projects  encouraged 

360  Language  in  Culture  and  Society 
(1st  sem.) 
Hudson  212  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  relationship 
among  language,  culture  and  societj 
Consideration  of  the  Whorf  Hypothj 
sis;  introduction  to  sociolinguistic: 
psycholinguistics  and  the  ethnograph 
of  communication.  Midterm;  final  c 
term  paper.  Prerequisite:  ANTH  10 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

362  Folklore  in  Nonliterate  Societies 
(not  1st  sem.  '79)  2  cr 
Introduction  to  oral  folklore  of  nonli 
erate  societies.  Topics  include:  forrr 
of  oral  folklore;  recent  and  contere 
porary    folklore    theories;    types 
North   American    Indian   tales;   ana 
ytical  approaches  to  the  study  of  tale: 
proverbs  and  riddles;  functions  of  or; 
folklore;  verbal  art  as  performance 
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3  Linguistic  Anthropology: 
Comparative  Dimension 
(not  1st  sent.  '79) 

The  methods  and  interpretations  of 
comparative  linguistic  analysis  in  an- 
thropology. 

8  Old  World  Prehistory  (D)  (1st  sent.) 

Wobst  213  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  Human  cultural 
evolution  from  the  origins  of  humanity 
to  the  rise  of  states,  focusing  upon  Af- 
rica, the  Near  East,  and  Europe;  also 
China,  India,  and  Australia.  Explana- 
tion and  illustration  of  how  ar- 
chaeologists solve  problems  and  what 
they  have  to  contribute  to  social  sci- 
ence. Readings  distributed  and  dis- 
cussed weekly;  average  of  3  or  4  article- 
length  readings  per  week.  Take-home 
midterm  exam,  take-home  final, 
optional  paper  or  project.  ANTH  102 
helpful  though  not  required. 

9  North  American  Archaeology  (D)  (not 
1st  sent.  '79) 

Archaeological  explanation  of  the 
American  Indians  from  their  arrival  in 
the  New  World  to  historic  times,  with 
attention  to  adaptive  responses  to  re- 
gional environmental  differences 
through  time. 

'0  North  American  Indians  (D) 
(not  1st  sent.  '79) 

A  survey  of  the  Indians  of  America 
north  of  Mexico  in  terms  of  their  re- 
gional variations  and  adaptations, 
their  relationships  to  each  other,  and 
the  changes  taking  place. 

1  Human  Evolution  (not  1st  sent.  '79) 

The  mechanism  of  evolutionary 
change,  the  fossil  and  archaeological 
evidence  bearing  on  human  evolution, 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  various  inter- 
pretations of  the  evidence. 

2  Human  Variation 

Swedlund  101  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  Review  of  con- 
temporary human  biological  variation 
and  its  relationship  to  behavior.  Race, 
ethnic  and  sexual  variation  in  terms  of 
traditional  viewpoints  and  contrasting 
scientific  evidence.  Texts:  Heredity, 
Evolution  &  Society,  Lerner,  Libby; 
Races,  Types  and  Ethnic  Groups,  Mol- 
nar.  Recommended:  Sex,  Gender  and 
Society,  Oakley.  Midterm,  final,  op- 
tional paper.  Prerequisite:  ANTH  103, 
ZOOL  101,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


375  South  American  Archaeology  (D) 
Proulx  202  Machmer 

Lecture.  Detailed  cultural  history  of 
the  South  American  continent  begin- 
ning with  the  first  Paleo-Indian  hun- 
ters and  gatherers  who  entered  the  area 
20,000  years  ago  and  ending  with  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Emphasis  on  the 
Andean  area  with  over  half  the  course 
devoted  to  the  archaeology  of  Peru. 
Part  of  the  Latin  American  Studies 
curriculum  and  open  to  majors  and 
nonmajors.  2  hour-exams,  final;  vol- 
untary paper.  ANTH  102  recommend- 
ed. 

376  South  American  Ethnology  (D) 
Proulx  202  Machmer 

Lecture.  Contemporary  Indian  and 
peasant  societies  of  South  America 
along  with  their  colonial  background; 
their  origins,  way  of  life  and  diversity. 
Emphasis  on  tribal  Indians  from  a 
variety  of  geographic  areas  and  differ- 
ent sociopolitical  levels.  Problems  of 
Indian  genocide  and  the  acculturation 
of  Indian  cultures  into  modern  society. 
Racial  mixture  and  the  nature  of  other 
ethnic  groups  in  the  continent.  2  hour- 
exams,  final;  voluntary  paper.  Prere- 
quisite: ANTH  104  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

382  Caribbean  Cultures  (not  1st  sem.  '79) 

The  varied  cultures  and  societies  of  the 
non-Hispanic  Caribbean:  their  rela- 
tions with  the  original  Indian  popula- 
tions, their  roots  in  Afro-European 
traditions,  the  plantation  slavery  agro- 
industries  which  shaped  present  econ- 
omies, the  later  waves  of  non-Euro- 
pean migration. 

388  Readings  in  Anthropology  1-6  cr 

Individualized  reading  on  a  topic  of 
choice  or  necessity.  Instructor's  con- 
sent required. 

390F  Experimental:  Human  Social 
Biology  (1st  sem.) 
Thomas  103  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  Development  of 
framework  for  integrating  and  analyz- 
ing biological  and  cultural  characteris- 
tics of  human  groups.  Topics  include 
altruism,  aggression,  territoriality,  ma- 
ting patterns,  sex  differences,  origin  of 
language,  and  incest.  Literature  from 
behavioral  ecology  and  sociobiology 
reviewed  and  critically  evaluated.  Mid- 


term, term  paper.  Prerequisite:  Intro- 
ductory Physical  or  Cultural  Anthro- 
pology, or  consent  of  instructor. 

391  Seminar:  Methods,  Techniques 
and  Ethics  of  Fieldwork  in 
Anthropology 
J.  B.  Cole  104  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion,  fieldwork  pro- 
jects. Concrete  experience  in  concep- 
tualizing and  conducting  a  small  field 
work  project.  Student  projects;  skills 
in  the  use  of  various  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  fieldwork,  questions  of  eth- 
ics in  a  practical  situation.  Texts:  Eth- 
ics and  Anthropology,  Dilemmas  in 
Fieldwork,  Rynkiewich,  Spradley; 
Field  Projects  in  Anthropology,  A  Stu- 
dent Handbook,  Crane,  Angrosino; 
Stranger  and  Friend,  Powdermaker. 
Students  design,  carry  out,  and  write 
report  on  fieldwork  project.  For  un- 
dergraduate majors  in  anthropology; 
consent  required  for  nonmajors. 

421  Prehistoric  Cultural  Ecology 
(1st  sem.) 
Wobst  213  Machmer 

Seminar.  The  theoretical  and  method- 
ological problems  encountered  at  the 
interface  between  history  and  prehisto- 
ry, culture,  and  ecology.  Stress  on  the 
explanation  of  major  cultural  changes 
and  on  the  articulation  between 
cultural  variables  and  general  eco- 
logical variables.  Readings:  several  art- 
icles per  week  from  the  current  anthro- 
pological, ecological,  and  archae- 
ological literature.  No  exams;  active 
participation  in  discussion,  destruc- 
tive/constructive digestion  of  the  read- 
ings, and  preparation  of  a  research  de- 
sign or  problem-solving  paper.  Good 
background  in  anthropology  and  ar- 
chaeology helpful;  consent  of  instruc- 
tor required. 

436  Political  Anthropology  (D) 
Pi-Sunyer  210  Machmer 

Anthropological  approaches  to  the 
study  of  politics  in  societies  at  different 
levels  of  sociocultural  integration.  The 
traditional  progression  from  bands  to 
tribes  to  states  in  terms  of  power  al- 
location and  access  to  resources.  The 
critical  issue  is  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
valid  to  make  generalizations  (for 
different  structural  arrangements)  con- 
cerning political  organization  and  the 
ultimate  sources  of  power  in  society. 
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438  Anthropology  of  Law  and 
Conflict  (D)  (not  1st  sem.  '79) 
Comparative  cross-cultural  analysis  of: 
judicial  institutions,  sociocultural 
sources  and  patterns  of  conflict  and 
conflict  resolution,  and  the  social  and 
political  functions  of  law  and  of  legal 
institutions  in  state  and  nonstate  so- 
cieties. 

440  Anthropological  Perspectives  on 
Religion,  Ritual  and  Myth  (D) 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Introduction;  stresses  the  relationship 
between  symbolic  forms  and  the  social 
order,  and  the  analysis  of  meaning  in 
ritual  and  myth.  Selected  theorists 
from  Durkheim  to  Victor  and  Levi- 
Strauss. 

454  Judaic  Ethnic  Groups 
Halpern  204  Machmer 

Reading  course.  Selected  aspects  of 
Jewish  culture  and  social  structure  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  North  America; 
Jews  as  a  racial  group;  symbolism  and 
ritual  practices  in  comparative  perspec- 
tive; ethnic  identity  and  social  dynam- 
ics in  North  America  and  Israel.  Term 
paper. 

465  Peoples  of  Europe:  Central 
Europe  (D)  (not  1st  sem.  '79) 

The  culture  of  Central  Europe  with 
emphasis  on  Czech  culture;  geo- 
graphic, historical  and  demographic 
background;  survey  of  folk  culture  and 
folklore;  languages  and  beginnings  of 
literary  tradition;  major  developments 
in  this  century. 

466  Individual  and  Society  (D) 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

The  interrelationships  of  individual  be- 
havior and  sociocultural  patterns;  con- 
sideration of  "western"  and  "non- 
western"  societies. 

467  Peoples  of  Europe:  Alpine  Europe 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Alpine  cultures  from  prehistoric 
through  contemporary  times.  Cultural 
adaptation  to  environmental  variation 
in  mountainous  zones  and  the  interre- 
lationships of  mountain  and  lowland 
communities. 

470  Cultures  of  Africa  (D) 

Faulkingham  214  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  Overview  of  Afri- 
ca south  of  the  Sahara:  history,  geo- 
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graphy,  economy,  and  current  events. 
Kinship  and  the  organization  of  Afri- 
can societies;  religion,  myth,  and  ritual 
in  African  cultures;  ethnicity,  cities, 
and  the  African  nation-state;  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  drought; 
the  anthropology  of  development  in 
Africa;  social  organization  of  imperial- 
ism and  African  resistance.  Readings: 
Which  Way  Africa?,  Davidson;  5  pa- 
perback case  studies;  some  reserve  arti- 
cles. Choice  of  tracks:  a.  2  exams  and  2 
short  papers;  b.  1  exam,  2  short  pa- 
pers, 1  longer  paper;  c.  research  paper 
and  final.  Prerequisites:  ANTH  100, 
104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

473  Cultures  of  South  East  Asia  (D) 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Introduction  to  the  history  and  ethno- 
graphy of  the  native  cultures  of  South- 
east Asia,  including  the  peasant  popu- 
lations and  their  expanding  role  in  the 
development  of  modern  Southeast 
Asian  states. 

479  Cultural  Dynamics  and  Applied 
Anthropology  (D)  (not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Processes  of  sociocultural  change, 
theoretically  and  through  case  studies. 
Problems  of  contemporary  and  future 
social  change.  The  possibilities  and  dif- 
ficulties of  applying  anthropological 
knowledge  to  practical  situations  in 
various  cultures,  including  ethical  as- 
pects, jobs  for  anthropologists,  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  development  plan- 
ning. 

515  Primate  Anatomy  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Godfrey  102  Machmer 

Lecture,  lab.  Structural-functional 
analysis  of  skeletons  as  joint-link  sys- 
tems. Dissection  techniques,  evolution 
of  complex  adaptations,  mechanical 
aspects  of  bone  and  muscle  architec- 
ture, mechanical  basis  of  movement. 
Lab  provides  experience  in  dissection 
and  detailed  work  on  the  musculo-skel- 
eton  system.  Prerequisite  to  intensive 
course  on  the  comparative  phylogeny 
and  anatomy  of  primates.  Limited  to 
15.  Texts:  Anatomy  of  the  Rhesus 
Monkey,  Hartman,  Strauss;  Physiol- 
ogy of  the  Joints,  Kapandji,  vol.  1  &  2. 
4  practicals,  2  take-home  exams. 
Prerequisites:  previous  coursework  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  physical 
anthropology,  anatomy,  exercise 
science,  kinesiology.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required.  $20-25  lab  fee. 


520  Economic  Anthropology  I 

(2nd  sem.) 

J.  W.  Cole  203  Machmer 

Lecture, discussion.  Focuses  on  non- 
Western  cultures.  Anthropological  ap- 
proach to  economic  phenomena;  crit 
ique  of  leading  theoretical  perspectives 
in  the  field;  emphasis  on  the  relation- 
ship between  economic,  political,  rit- 
ual and  social  aspects  of  culture;  focus 
on  tribal  and  archaic  cultures.  Term 
paper,  midterm,  final.  Prerequisites: 
junior  standing;  ANTH  233  or  15 
hours  course  work  in  anthropology  or 
economy. 

525  Archaeology  and  Law 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Federal  and  state  laws,  regulations, 
and  administrative  procedures  for  pro- 
tection of  archaeological  resources. 
Training  for  effective  involvement  in 
cultural  resource  conservation.  Basic 
introduction  to  professional  work  in 
cultural  resource  management. 

529  Archaeology  of  Northeastern  North 
America  (not  1st  sem.  '79) 
The  prehistoric  record  of  northeastern 
North  America  (Pennsylvania  to  La- 
brador). The  initial  peopling  of  the 
area  and  subsequent  demographic  and 
cultural  growth  against  background  of 
climatic  and  geomorphic  changes  of 
the  last  twelve  thousand  years.  Major 
area  problems  stressed  over  regional 
sequences. 

560  Peoples  of  Europe:  Eastern  Europe  & 
the  U.S.S.R.  (D)  (not  1st  sem.  '79) 
Emphasis  on  the  Slavic  peoples  and 
those  cultures  transitional  between 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia 
from  their  prehistoric  origins  to  the 
period  of  their  modernization;  the  role 
of  peasantries  and  nomads  with  their 
changing  ecological  adaptations.  The 
sociocultural  impact  of  revolution  and 
the  development  of  socialism.  Prere- 
quisite: ANTH  104. 

561  Peoples  of  Europe:  The  Western 
Mediterranean  (D)  (not  1st  sem.  '79) 
Emphasis  on  the  historical  span  from 
the  crystallization  of  distinct  national 
cultures  to  the  present.  Prerequisite: 
ANTH  104. 

574  Cultures  of  the  Far  East  (D) 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

A  developmental  approach  to  major 
East   Asian   sociocultural   institutions 


and  ideologies;  stresses  traditional  and 
contemporary  China  and  Japan.  Rele- 
vant ecological  and  structuralist  the  or- 
ies.  Prerequisite;  ANTH  104  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

577  Summer  Field  School  in  Archaeology 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

Intensive  introduction  to  prehistoric 
site  survey  strategy  and  techniques  in 
the  field,  laboratory,  and  archives.  Re- 
search strategy  formulation,  data 
compilation  techniques,  and  archaeo- 
logical resource  evaluation  skills.  Pre- 
requisite: ANTH  102  or  equivalent  and 
consent  of  instructor. 


578  Theory  and  Method  in 

Archaeology  (D)  (not  1st  sem.  '79) 
The  scientific  approach  to  modern 
archaeological  research;  the  utilization 
of  this  approach  for  deriving  and  test- 
ing hypotheses  of  prehistory  and  hu- 
man behavioral  patterns. 

582  History  of  Archaeology 
(not  1st  sem.  '79) 

The  intellectual,  theoretical,  and  me- 
thodological foundations  of  modern 
archaeology.  The  interdependent  de- 
velopment of  method  and  theory  by  se- 
lected readings  in  the  literature  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 

590H  Experimental:  Culture,  Revolution 
and  Revolutionary  Culture 

J.  B.  Cole  104  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion,  film.  Introduction 
to  the  way  of  life  in  contemporary  Cu- 
ba. The  history,  political  economy  and 
culture  of  Cuba  in  the  socialist  context. 
Emphasis  on  how  Cuban  nationality  is 
defined  today,  the  impact  of  the  Revo- 
lution on  racial  and  gender  discrimina- 
tion, the  role  of  mass  organizations  in 
motivating  and  actualizing  participa- 
tion in  community  and  national  af- 
fairs. Participation  in  a  traveling  sem- 
inar to  Cuba  encouraged.  Exam;  oral 
presentation  and  paper  (on  same 
topic).  Prerequisites:  upper  level  cour- 
ses in  cultural  anthropology  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

5901  Experimental:  Cuba  Lab  1  cr 
J.B.  Cole  104  Machmer 

Preparations  for  seminar  in  Cuba.  Pre- 
requisite: enrollment  in  ANTH  590H. 


591  Seminar:  Human  Energy  Flow- 
Method  and  Theory  (1st  sem.) 
Thomas  103  Machmer 

Lecture,  lab,  fieldwork.  The  potential 
and  limitations  of  human  energy  flow 
and  time  allocation  analysis.  Energetic 
theory  and  examples  of  human  studies 
utilizing  these  techniques.  Methodol- 
ogy; students  carry  out  field  studies  ap- 
plying these  techniques.  For  students 
interested  in  quantifying  the  time-ener- 
gy costs  of  human  behavioral  and  bio- 
logical responses.  Research  project  us- 
ing energy  flow  techniques.  Prerequi- 
sites: a  course  in  either  human  or  cul- 
tural ecology  or  consent  of  instructor. 

591  Seminar:  Population 
(1st  sem.) 
Swedlund  101  Machmer 

Review  current  trends  in  hypothesis 
testing  by  use  of  population  data. 
Examples  drawn  from  human  biology, 
medicine,  social  anthropology  and  eco- 
nomics. Readings:  reprints  and  manu- 
scripts are  distributed.  A  research  pro- 
ject. Consent  of  instructor  required. 

625  Problems  in  Andean  Archaeology 
Proulx  202  Machmer 

Seminar.  Selected  problems  in  the  ex- 
cavation, analysis  and  interpretation  of 
Andean  prehistory.  Students  under- 
take a  research  project  on  some  aspect 
of  Andean  archaeology.  Research  pa- 
per. Prerequisite:  ANTH  375  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Undergraduates  by 
special  consent. 

680  Field  Course  in  European 
Anthropology 

For  advanced  undergraduate  or  gradu- 
ate students.  Supervised  training  in 
cultural  anthropological  research.  Lo- 
cation varies  from  year  to  year.  Sum- 
mer term. 


Communication 
Studies 


Chairperson  of  Department:  Professor 
Kenneth  L.  Brown;  Director  of  Undergrad- 
uate Studies:  Associate  Professor  Jay  Sav- 
ereid.  Professors  Bevilacqua,  Blankenship, 
Reid,  Shelby,  Stelzner;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Cronen,  Matlon,  Pearce;  Assistant 
Professors  Bryant,  Davis,  Fontes,  Harper, 
Johnson,  Mihevc,  Norden,  Price,  Strom- 
gren. 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  Communica- 
tion Studies  are  encouraged  to  visit  the 
undergraduate  office  of  the  department  in 
Machmer  Hall  for  specific  information  con- 
cerning concentration.  Majors  are  required 
to  select  one  of  the  following  areas  of  con- 
centration: 1)  Interpersonal  Communica- 
tion and  Rhetoric,  recommended  for 
students  who  plan  to  become  communica- 
tion specialists  or  go  on  to  graduate  study; 
2)  Mass  Communications,  recommended 
for  students  who  plan  careers  in  the  mass 
media;  3)  Communication  Education,  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  plan  to  earn  a 
secondary  school  teacher's  certificate  in 
Speech  Communication.  While  re- 
quirements differ  for  each  concentration, 
all  students  are  required  to  take:  COMSTU 
121  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication, 
and  COMSTU  150  Process  of  Communica- 
tion. 

121  Introduction  to  Mass 
Communication  (D) 

Lecture,  occasional  optional  discus- 
sion/help sessions.  The  mass  com- 
munication process.  The  development, 
structure  and  function  of  the  major 
mass  media  of  communication:  print 
(newspaper,  magazine),  telecommuni- 
cation (broadcast  radio  and  television 
and  cable  television),  and  film.  All  ma- 
jor media  systems  examined  in  terms  of 
development,  current  status,  issues  and 
trends,  product  consumption,  and  ef- 
fects. 

150  Process  of  Communication  (D) 

Lecture.  Introductory  survey  of  the 
concepts  and  principles  of  face-to-face 
human  communication.  Content  in- 
cludes theories  and  models  of  com- 
munication, context  and  communica- 
tion, perception,  verbal  and  nonverbal 
messages,  basic  communication  pro- 
cesses, interpersonal,  small  group, 
public  and  intercultural  communica- 
tion. 
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Communication  Studies 


160  Communication  and  Development 
of  Western  Thought 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  survey  history 
of  rhetorical  theory;  emphasis  on  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome,  18th-century 
Britain  and  modern  America.  Atten- 
tion to  relating  rhetorical  theories  of 
each  historical  period  to  the  culture  of 
thai  period.  An  introduction  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  pursue  advanced 
work  and  a  general  elective,  especially 
for  those  interested  in  relating  theories 
of  communication  to  literary-educa- 
tional-cultural history. 

221  Media  Programming 

Lecture.  Focuses  on  broadcast  pro- 
gramming and  production.  Emphasis 
on  the  influence  on  broadcast  content 
of  the  technical  apparatus,  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting,  the 
audience,  the  programming  process.  A 
mechanism  for  evaluating  broadcast 
programs.  Not  a  production  course, 
but  an  introduction  to  the  program- 
ming process.  A  grade  of  "B"  or  bet- 
ter in  this  course  is  prerequisite  for 
enrollment  in  production  courses. 

226  Mass  Media  in  Society  (D) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  effects  of 
mass  media  on  society.  Media  in  the 
U.S.;  specifically,  agenda  setting,  news 
dissemination,  advertising,  media  and 
politics,  minorities,  violence  and  sex, 
prosocial  content  and  media  in  the 
future.  Provides  information  required 
for  advanced  study  in  COMSTU  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  mass 
media  as  they  relate  to  other  disci- 
plines. Prerequisite:  COMSTU  121. 
Preference  to  COMSTU  majors. 

234  History  of  Broadcasting  (C) 

Lecture.  How  and  why  radio/TV  in- 
dustries in  U.S.  developed  as  they  did. 
Assessment  of  their  impact  on  society. 

240  Modes  of  Film  Communication 

Lecture,  discussion,  film  screenings. 
Introduction  to  the  nature  and  the 
several  functions  of  film.  Narrative 
and  nonnarrative  approaches  to  film 
communication.  Units  include  film  as 
record,  translation,  original  storytell- 
ing, social  observation,  persuasion, 
and  self-expression.  Lab  fee. 

250  Interpersonal  Communication  (D) 

Lecture,  discussion,  activity.  Theoreti- 
cal and  practical  understanding  of  in- 
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terpersonal  communication.  Topics  in- 
clude communication  as  transaction, 
self-concept  and  interaction,  person 
perception,  trust  and  self-disclosure, 
verbal  and  nonverbal  codes,  roles, 
rules,  relationships,  and  communica- 
tion systems. 

252  Small  Group  Communication 

Lecture,  discussion,  small  group  pro- 
jects. Introduction  to  communication 
processes  that  occur  in  task-oriented 
small  groups.  Both  task  and  interper- 
sonal processes  considered.  Intensive 
work  in  a  small  group  to  synthesize 
theory  and  practice.  Topics  include: 
role  and  norm  emergence,  leadership, 
conflict  management,  decision-mak- 
ing, communication  styles.  Requires 
willingness  to  meet  in  small  group  out- 
side class. 

260  Advanced  Public  Speaking 

Lecture,  discussion,  practical  experi- 
ence. The  message  in  communication 
transactions  from  private  mind  into 
public  domain;  variables.  Develops 
competence  and  confidence  in  oral 
communication. 

262  Argumentation 

Lecture,  discussion,  classroom  de- 
bates. Applies  theories  of  building  and 
refuting  arguments  to  different  debate 
settings  or  situations.  Systematic  in- 
struction in  analysis,  evidence,  and 
reasoning  in  argument.  Class  perfor- 
mance in  mock  trials  and  legislative 
type  debates.  4  in-class  debates,  4  take- 
home  written  exercises.  Recommended 
for  students  interested  in  careers  in  law 
or  public  policy  decision-making. 

266  Rhetoric  and  Social  Change  (D) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  popular 
rhetorical  discourse  (speeches,  editori- 
als, etc.)  in  American  history.  Em- 
phasis on  relating  rhetorical  discourse 
to  continuity  and  change  in  history. 
Attention  to  the  rhetoric  of  Puritan- 
ism, American  Revolution,  Presiden- 
tial politics,  slavery  controversy  and 
Populism. 

310  Persuasion  Theory 

Lecture,  discussion.  Communication 
situations  where  influence  is  the  ex- 
pected outcome.  Focus  on  the  interper- 
sonal/contextual factors  that  con- 
tribute to  attitude  and  behavior  change 
and  the  nature  of  the  persuasive  cam- 


paign. Literature  of  theories  of  at- 
titude change,  and  of  diffusion  theory. 
Reviews  current  knowledge  about  the 
factors  which  make  a  particular 
message  effective,  such  as  com- 
municator image,  message  organiza- 
tion, language  choice,  nonverbal  cues, 
and  preexisting  beliefs  and  values  of 
the  receivers. 

331  Program  Process  in  Television 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab  application. 
Exposure  to  the  intellectual  and  prac- 
tical aspects  of  communication 
through  the  televised  production  pro- 
cess. Script  and  visual  preparation; 
studio  rehearsal  and  production; 
videotaping.  "B"  average  in  COM- 
STU 221  and  consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Preference  to  COMSTU  ma- 
jors. Limited  enrollment.  Lab  fee. 

333  Advanced  TV  Production-Direction 

Lecture,  research,  lab.  The  various 
dimensions  involved  in  using  the  televi- 
sion medium  as  the  means  for  com- 
munication. Application  of  technique 
effects  and  aesthetic  principles  in  the 
creation  of  television  content  both 
within  a  program  format  and  as 
nonstructured  fare.  Prerequisite:  COM- 
STU 331  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Preference  to  COMSTU  majors.  En- 
rollment limited  due  to  equipment 
availability.  Lab  fee. 

340  History  and  Development  of  the 
Motion  Picture 

Lecture,  discussion,  film  screenings. 
The  significant  periods,  styles,  and  in- 
dividual contributors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  film  medium.  Both 
American  and  non- American  forms. 
Stress  on  aesthetic  and  social  func- 
tions. Lab  fee. 

341  Principles  and  Techniques 
of  Film  Making 

Lecture,  lab.  Basic  principles  of  film 
making,  both  technical  and  creative. 
Directing,  editing,  and  sound  record- 
ing of  16mm  films.  Evaluation  of  film 
techniques,  form,  and  content.  Prere- 
quisites: "B"  or  better  in  COMSTU 
221,  and  consent  of  instructor.  High 
demand  course.  Priority  to  COMSTU 
majors.  Lab  fee. 

362  Debate  Practicum  /  cr 

Small  group  practices  and  criticism  ses- 
sions.  Application  of  argumentation 


Economics 


Economics 


theory  in  lab  and/or  audience  settings 
to  sharpen  critical  thinking  skills.  Re- 
quires attendance  in  intercollegiate 
debate  tournaments  and/or  before 
high  school  and  service  club  audiences. 
Before  registering,  students  should  talk 
with  instructor.  All  work  highly  in- 
dividualized; student  contracts  are  the 
norm. 

399S  Student  Teaching  in  Speech- 
Secondary  School  12-15  cr 
Brown  401  Machmer 

Internship.  Student  teaching  in  speech 
and  drama  in  Grades  7  through  12. 
Students,  placed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Program  in  Communication  Educa- 
tion in  a  high  school  speech  cur- 
riculum, assume  curricular  and  cocur- 
ricular  responsibilities.  Full-time  ex- 
perience. Texts  assigned  by  cooperat- 
ing teachers.  Permission  of  instructor 
and  regular  attendance  and  assump- 
tion of  assigned  responsibilities  re- 
quired. $25  lab  fee. 

412  Political  Communication 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theoretical  and 
practical  understanding  of  political 
communication  by  office  holders,  can- 
didates, and  leaders  of  movements. 
Uses  readings,  lectures,  films,  and 
resource  persons.  Topics  include  the 
theories  of  voting  behavior,  campaign 
constraints,  organization,  research, 
strategy,  tactics  and  uses  of  the  media. 
Theories  and  practices  illustrated  by 
current  and  recent  applications. 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor 
Donald  W.  Katzner.  Professors  Bowles, 
Gintis,  Holesovsky,  Howard,  Kindahl, 
Rapping,  Resnick,  Rottenberg,  Vickers; 
Associate  Professors  Aitken,  Best,  Crotty, 
Edwards,  Treyz,  Wolff;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Bausor,  Cardwell,  Costrell,  Deere, 
Duguay,  Flaherty,  Flamm,  Gibson,  Hum- 
phries, Kotz. 

Students  planning  to  take  one  or  two  eco- 
nomics courses  normally  choose  courses 
with  numbers  in  the  100s.  Those  students 
who  plan  to  take  several  economics  courses 
normally  take  ECON  103  and  104  and  then 
take  courses  in  the  200s  and  above  for 
which  this  is  the  required  prerequisite. 

Economics  majors  must  take  ECON  103, 
104,  203,  204  and  at  least  12  additional 
credits  of  upper  level  courses.  All  majors 
are  required  to  pass  one  semester  course  in 
calculus  from  among  MATH  127,  131,  or 
132  or  the  two  semester  sequence  MATH 
120,  121,  Mathematics  for  Business  Stu- 
dents. Normally  economics  majors  do  not 
take  more  than  two  courses  with  numbers 
in  the  100s  and  only  if  a  100  course  other 
than  ECON  100,  103,  104  was  taken  before 
becoming  an  Economics  major.  In  no  case 
may  more  than  three  100  courses  be  credi- 
ted toward  the  major.  Students  who  have 
taken  ECON  100  may  be  given  a  waiver 
from  ECON  103  or  104  on  approval  of  the 
instructor  and  the  Director  of  Undergrad- 
uate Studies.  Students  contemplating  grad- 
uate study  in  economics  or  business  admin- 
istration are  advised  to  take  mathematics  at 
least  through  two  semesters  of  introductory 
calculus,  linear  algebra,  MATH  235  and 
two  semesters  of  statistics,  preferably 
STATIS  431  and  ECON  552. 

With  the  exception  of  ECON  103  and 
104,  declared  Economics  majors  may  not 
elect  any  Economics  Department  course  on 
a  pass/fail  basis,  nor  may  the  required  cred- 
its in  mathematics  be  elected  on  a  pass/fail 
basis. 

The  Economics  Department  offers  a  wide 
range  of  Honors  courses. 

In  addition  to  courses  at  more  advanced 
levels,  ECON  103,  104,  203,  204  frequently 
are  offered  with  Honors  sections.  Check 
for  specific  instructions  regarding  Honors 
registration  each  term. 

For  a  number  of  related  courses,  see 
Food  and  Resource  Economics. 

Information  about  the  study  of  econom- 
ics may  be  obtained  by  calling  545-0855  or 
visiting  1032  Thompson, 


100  Elements  of  Economics  (D) 
Bowles  906  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  economic 
ideas  to  better  understand  the  working 
of  the  U.S.  economy  today.  Topics  in- 
clude: inequality,  growth,  unemploy- 
ment, sexism,  and  human  resources, 
technology,  environmental  destruction 
and  international  economic  relations. 
Papers,  exams. 

103  Introduction  to  Microeconomics  (D) 
Costrell  908  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  economic  thought.  Neo- 
classical theory,  demand  and  supply, 
theory  of  the  consumer,  theory  of  the 
firm  under  perfect  and  imperfect  com- 
petition, income  distribution,  theory 
of  growth  rate  of  the  government. 
Economics  of  certain  current  issues, 
such  as  nuclear  power,  taxes,  etc.  2 
midterms,  final. 
Edwards  810  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  economic 
concepts.  In  contrast  to  other  103  sec- 
tions, microeconomic  theory  in  the 
context  of  the  actual  operation  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  The  theory  of  com- 
petitive firms  and  industries;  long-run 
trends,  especially  the  rise  of  monopoly 
and  large  corporations.  These  theories 
applied  to  questions  of  income 
distribution  and  racial  discrimination. 
Exercises,  hour  exam(s),  final. 
Gibson  802  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  Neoclassical 
Theory  of  Capitalist  Economies;  un- 
derlying determinants  of  supply  and 
demand;  utility;  theory  of  the  con- 
sumer; production;  alternative  theories 
of  the  firm;  wage  determination, 
capital  theory;  general  equilibrium. 
Text:  Economics,  Samuelson.  Mid- 
term, homework,  final. 
Humphries  918  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples of  orthodox  economic  theory  at 
the  level  of  the  individual  consumer 
and  producer  and  their  application  to 
selected  contemporary  problems.  The 
economic  approach  to  human  behav- 
ior. Economic  methods  applied  to  pro- 
blems outside  the  traditional  subject 
matter  of  economics.  Investigations  in- 
to "the  New  World  of  Economics"  ap- 
plying economic  reasoning  to  a  variety 
of  topics  such  as  political,  criminal  and 
sex  behavior.  Microtheory  textbook, 
readings  on  current  issues.  Quiz, 
midterm,  final. 
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Resnick  1018  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theory  of  supply 
and  demand;  organization  of  produc- 
tion and  determination  of  prices;  in- 
come distribution  and  prices;  and 
theory  of  capital  accumulation  and 
uneven  development.  Text:  Econom- 
ics, Samuelson. 

104  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics  (D) 

Aitken  916  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theory  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  U.S.  economy.  Unem- 
ployment, inflation,  energy  crisis,  en- 
vironmental degradation,  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  deficit  and  the  fall  in  the 
international  value  of  the  dollar.  Text: 
Principles  of  Macroeconomics,  Mans- 
field, 2nd  ed.  Quizzes,  2  exams,  final. 
Flaherty  820  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  The  basic  eco- 
nomic concepts  underlying  theories  of 
national  income,  employment,  infla- 
tion and  business  cycles.  Keynesian, 
Monetarist,  post-Keynesian  and  Radi- 
cal theories  compared  and  evaluated  as 
possible  explanations  of  current  pro- 
blems in  the  U.S.  economy.  Texts:  The 
Economic  Problem,  Heilbroner,  Thur- 
ow;  Economics,  Hunt,  Sherman.  2 
midterms,  final. 
Holesovsky  936  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  The  causes  of 
problems  such  as  unemployment,  in- 
flation, inadequate  growth,  difficulties 
in  international  trade  and  finance,  in 
capitalist  market  economies,  and 
methods  available  to  governments  for 
coping  with  them.  Leads  students 
toward  active,  in-depth  mastery  of  the 
material,  therefore  not  suitable  for 
students  of  ill-defined  motivation  or 
seeking  an  easy  course  to  fulfill  their 
social  science  requirement.  Text: 
Macroeconomics,  Dolan,  mimeo- 
graphed handouts.  Weekly  short  quiz- 
zes, midterm,  final. 

105  (Honors)  Introduction  to 
Microeconomics  (D)  (1st  sem.) 

Consent  of  instructor  required. 

106  (Honors)  Introduction  to 
Macroeconomics  (D)  (2nd  sem.) 

Consent  of  instructor  required. 

121  The  International  Economy  (D) 

An  historical  and  analytical  introduc- 
tion to  international  institutions, 
trade,  finance  and  policy.  Current 
problems  and  recent  developments 
treated  extensively. 


131  The  Economics  of  Insecurity 
and  Poverty 

Public  and  private  programs  to  prevent 
or  alleviate  economic  insecurity,  in- 
cluding poverty,  substandard  incomes 
and  economic  contingencies. 

141  Labor  Problems  (D) 

Background  of  the  labor  movement 
and  problems  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment-labor relationship  and  the  efforts 
of  management,  unions  and  govern- 
ment to  solve  them. 

172  The  Soviet  Economy 

Resource  allocation  through  central- 
ized planning  in  the  Soviet  economic 
system.  A  case  history  of  economic 
development.  Current  problems  of 
economic  reform. 

181   Economics  and  Urban  Problems 

The  structure  of  the  urban  economy; 
goals,  processes,  problems,  and  policy 
in  urban  economic  development. 

197  Special  Topics:  Women  in  the 
Economy 
Cardwell  912  Thompson 

Some  historical  and  cross-cultural 
perspectives  on  women,  but  focuses  on 
the  role  of  women  in  the  contemporary 
American  economy.  Economic  analy- 
sis of  the  fundamental  transformations 
taking  place  in  the  U.S.  today,  such  as 
the  family  and  women's  work  in  the 
home,  the  sexual  division  of  labor, 
labor  force  participation,  and  discrim- 
ination. Final  exam,  papers. 

203  Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory 
Costrell  908  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Neoclassical  theo- 
ry: theory  of  the  consumer,  firm,  in- 
come distribution  and  general  equili- 
brium. The  relation  between  micro  and 
macro  theory;  welfare  economics;  and 
the  theory  of  socialist  resource  alloca- 
tion. 2  midterms,  final.  Prerequisite: 
ECON  103. 

Duguay  928  Thompson 
Lecture,  computer  simulations.  The 
classical  (Sraffa)  and  neoclassical 
(Hirshleifer)  models  of  general  eco- 
nomic equilibrium,  i.e.,  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  Special  attention 
to  practical  applications,  including  the 
simulation  of  models  on  a  computer. 
No  prior  computer  experience  necessa- 
ry, but  must  complete  assignments  at  a 
terminal.  Texts:  Price  Theory  and  Ap- 


plications, Hirshleifer;  Production  of 
Commodities,  Sraffa.  Problem  assign- 
ments, best  of  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  ECON  103  or  equivalent. 

Kindahl  940  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  systematic  de- 
velopment of  neoclassical  microeco- 
nomic theory,  emphasis  on  the  central 
core  of  the  theory  of  consumer 
behavior,  theory  of  the  firm,  theory  of 
product  markets,  and  the  theory  of 
factor  markets.  Written  exercises,  2 
hour-exams.  Prerequisite:  ECON  104 
or  equivalent. 

204  Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Theory 
Holesovsky  936  Thompson 

Lecture,  question/answer.  The  basic 
analytic  framework  of  problems  of 
unemployment,  inflation,  growth,  and 
balance  of  payments  adjustments  un- 
der the  regime  of  capitalist  market 
economics;  contemporary  policies  used 
to  cope  with  these  problems;  con- 
troversies among  economists  creating 
greater  confusion  than  necessary. 
Texts:  Macroeconomics,  Gordon; 
Capitalism's  Inflation  and  Unemploy- 
ment Crisis,  Weintraub.  3  quizzes, 
final.  Prerequisites:  ECON  103,  104. 
Rapping  926  Thompson 
Lecture.  Theories  concerning  the  de- 
termination of  unemployment  rates, 
total  output,  and  the  rate  of  inflation. 
National  income  accounting  and  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems in  the  context  of  these  theories. 
The  recent  economic  experience  of  the 
U.S.  and  Western  Europe.  Prere- 
quisites: ECON  103,  104. 
Treyz  816  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  Formulation  and 
analytical  use  of  static  and  dynamic 
theories,  aggregative  income,  employ- 
ment and  price  determination  with  ref- 
erence to  fluctuations,  growth  and 
economic  forecasting.  Current  policy 
proposals  for  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  and  real  income.  Text: 
Macroeconomics,  Gordon.  2  hour-ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisites:  ECON  103, 
104. 

306  History  of  Thought 
Best  806  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  ideas  of  the 
major  intellectual  forerunners  of  mod- 
ern economic  thought  including  Smith, 
Ricardo,  Marx,  the  Marginalists  and 
Keynes.    Past    thinkers;    recover    lost 
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questions  about,  and  insights  into,  first 
links  between  the  economic  institutions 
of  society  and  politics,  the  state  and 
the  family,  the  related  roles  of  people 
as  consumers,  producers,  citizens  and 
parents.  The  relevance  for  modern 
social  issues  of  earlier  debates  concern- 
ing the  role  of  the  market,  the  theory 
of  value,  the  nature  of  profits,  the 
function  of  inequality  and  the  side  ef- 
fects of  growth.  Originals  and  secon- 
dary sources.  Final,  paper.  Prere- 
quisites: 2  previous  economics  courses. 

311  Money  and  Banking 
Vickers  1006  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  nature  and 
functions  of  money  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  monetary  circulation,  com- 
mercial banks,  the  Central  Bank,  and 
the  nonbank  financial  institutional 
structure;  integration  of  monetary 
theory  into  a  general  theory  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  employment,  and  pri- 
ces; banking  and  monetary  history;  in- 
ternational monetary  relations.  Text: 
The  Economics  of  Money  and  Bank- 
ing, Chandler,  Goldfeld,  7th  ed.  Mid- 
term, final. 

321  International  Monetary  Theory 
Rapping  926  Thompson 

Lecture.  The  international  monetary 
and  commercial  system  from  the  gold 
exchange  standard  in  the  1920s  to  the 
present  period  of  floating  exchanges. 
Systems  of  fixed  and  floating  ex- 
changes both  from  a  theoretical  and 
applied  point  of  view.  The  role  of  in- 
ternational credits,  Eurocurrency,  and 
Central  Bank  policies.  The  internal 
conditions  for  external  stability  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  1930s  and 
1970s.  2  tests,  midterm,  final.  Prere- 
quisites: ECON  203,  204  and  311. 

International  Trade  and 
Economic  Policy 

Intermediate  theory  of  international 
trade,  including  the  analysis  of  the 
pure  non-monetary  theory  and  its  ap- 
plication to  problems  of  commercial 
policy.  Prerequisites:  ECON  203  and 
321. 

361  European  Economic  Evolution 

Evolution  of  economic  organization  in 
agriculture,  industry  and  commerce; 
the  surrounding  social  and  institu- 
tional life.  Prerequisites:  HIST  100  and 
101,  or  an  economics  course. 
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362  U.S.  Economic  History  (D) 
Edwards  810  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  history  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  focusing  on  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  capitalist 
mode  of  production.  Topics  include 
the  rise  of  the  large  corporations,  labor 
history,  and  the  increasing  role  of  the 
state.  Prerequisites:  ECON  103,  104. 

366  Economic  Development 
Cardwell  912  Thompson 

Various  theories  of  economic  growth 
as  they  are  applied  to  third  world  coun- 
tries including  psychological  and  in- 
dividualistically  based  theories  and 
structural/historical  theories.  Topics 
such  as  the  role  of  foreign  investment 
and  multinational  corporations,  strate- 
gies of  industrialization  and  employ- 
ment creation.  Prerequisites:  ECON 
103,  104. 

372  National  Economic  Policies  of 
Advanced  European  Countries 
and  Programs 

Evaluation  of  economic  policy  and 
decision  making  mechanisms  in  the 
United  States,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Netherlands,  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  and  other  advanced  non- 
socialist  countries  students  may  select. 
Prerequisites:  ECON  103,  104. 

383,  384  Topics  in  Applied  Economics  (D) 

Application  of  principles  of  microeco- 
nomics to  diverse  problems  and 
policies  to  exhibit  the  uses  of  economic 
theory.  Prerequisite:  ECON  103. 

385  Economics  of  Evaluation 

An  introduction  to  the  methodologies 
used  by  economists  in  evaluating  the 
impact  of  government  programs  and 
legislation.  Prerequisite:  ECON  103. 

491  Seminar:  The  Current  Economic  Crisis 
Crotty  826  Thompson 

The  macroeconomic  history  of  the 
U.S.  and  Western  economies  in  the 
post-WWII  era  with  emphasis  on  the 
crisis  of  the  past  decade;  macroeco- 
nomic theories  in  light  of  this  history; 
the  economic  crisis  and  the  crisis  in 
economic  theory.  Papers,  tests,  class 
presentations.  Prerequisites:  ECON 
103  or  203,  204,  205/505  and  consent 
of  instructor.  Limited  enrollment. 

491  Seminar:  Health  Economics 
Flaherty  820  Thompson 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  health  care 


system  in  the  U.S.  Traditional  tech- 
niques of  economic  analysis  as  applied 
to  health  care  and  a  presentation  of 
alternative  theoretical  frameworks.  Se- 
lected topics  such  as  the  evolution  of 
birth  control  and  its  dissemination,  the 
role  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions and  occupational  health  and  safe- 
ty. Midterm,  term  paper. 

491  Seminar:  Industrial  Organization 
in  the  U.S. 
Kotz  804  Thompson 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  U.S.  in- 
dustrial organization.  Topics  include 
the  rise  of  large  corporations,  current 
U.S.  industrial  structure  and  corporate 
behavior,  nature  of  control  over  large 
corporations.  Texts:  Economic  Con- 
centration, Blair;  Structure  of  Amer- 
ican Industry,  Adams;  The  Dual  Econ- 
omy, Averitt.  Several  short  papers;  2 
exams.  Prerequisite:  ECON  203. 

505  Marxian  Economics 
Best  806  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Primarily  Volume 
1  of  Marx's  Capital.  Also  selections 
from  Marx's  early  writings  including 
The  German  Ideology  and  The  Grund- 
risse  as  well  as  secondary  sources  to  sit- 
uate leading  interpretations.  Final, 
paper.  Prerequisites:  2  previous  eco- 
nomics courses. 
Kotz  804  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  Marxian  theory  of 
economy  and  society.  Topics  include 
historical  materialism,  social  relations 
of  production,  class  and  class  conflict, 
mode  of  production,  value  and  surplus 
value,  prices  of  production,  crises, 
theory  of  the  state,  historical  transi- 
tion, concept  of  progress.  Readings: 
Capital,  Volume  I,  Marx;  other  wri- 
tings by  Marx.  Final,  other  assign- 
ments. Prerequisite:  at  least  2  econom- 
ics courses. 

Resnick  1018  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  Marxian  value 
theory  to  carefully  construct  and 
analyze  a  capitalist  social  formation. 
Attention  to  the  development  of  par- 
ticular concepts  necessary  to  this  con- 
struction. Marxian  theory  of  value  to 
construct  the  following  categories: 
relations  of  production,  organization 
of  the  labor  process,  commodity  pro- 
duction and  exchange,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  and  crisis. 
Readings:  Capital,  Volume  I,  Marx. 
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511  Money  and  Banking 

The  development  and  operation  of  the 
monetary  and  banking  systems  of  the 
United  States;  problems  of  achieving 
full  employment  and  price  stability 
through  monetary  controls. 

512  Monetary  Policy 

The  relationships  among  money,  in- 
come and  monetary  policy,  and  among 
individuals,  banks,  money  markets, 
governments  and  central  banks.  Prere- 
quisite: either  ECON  311  or  GB  FIN 
310. 

513  Public  Finance 

Principles  of  public  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures; systems  and  problems  of 
taxation;  use  of  taxes,  expenditures, 
debt  policy  to  provide  full  employ- 
ment; economic  growth  and  price 
stability.  Prerequisites:  ECON  103, 
104. 

514  State  and  Local  Public  Finance 

State  and  local  government  revenue 
and  expenditure  programs.  Individual 
research  projects  relating  to  Massachu- 
setts or  surrounding  states  required. 
Prerequisite:  ECON  100  or  103. 

531  The  Structure  of  American  Industry 

Business  enterprise,  market  competi- 
tion, and  economic  development  in 
American  industries.  The  social  effec- 
tiveness of  industries  analyzed  through 
measures  of  industrial  structure  and 
market  performance.  Prerequisite: 
ECON  103,  203  recommended. 

532  Social  Control  of  Business 
Howard  1034  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Regulatory  con- 
trols over  competition  in  the  form  of 
antitrust;  public  utility  type  regulation; 
consumer  protection  regulations. 
Readings  from  government  docu- 
ments. 3  hour-exams,  final  exam  op- 
tional. Prerequisite:  ECON  103. 

538  Economics  of  Health 

Application  of  economic  theory  to 
resource  allocation  in  the  health  ser- 
vices industry.  Survey  of  performance 
of  this  industry  as  measured  by  costs 
and  various  health  indices.  Market 
failure  in  health  care.  Alternative 
delivery  systems.  Consent  of  instructor 
required. 
541   Economic  Security 

Public  and  private  programs  to  prevent 
or  alleviate  economic   insecurity,   in- 


cluding poverty,  substandard  incomes, 
and  economic  contingencies. 

542  Labor  Law 

Duguay  928  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  evolutionary 
analysis  of  how  and  why  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  in- 
creasingly has  regulated  collective 
bargaining  in  the  United  States.  Legis- 
lative history  board  rulings,  court  cases 
and  journal  articles  to  locate  a  general 
theory  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  Readings:  Labor  Relations 
Law,  Taylor,  Whitney;  A  General 
Theory,  Feller.  2  hour-exams  (60%), 
final  (40%).  Prerequisite:  Introductory 
Economics.  $5  for  reproduction  of 
readings. 

545  Human  Resource  Economics 

Private  and  social  means  for  providing 
access  to  higher  education,  medical 
care  and  an  improved  environment. 
Barriers  to  the  achievement  of  these 
ends.  Priorities  in  human  resource 
policy.  Prerequisite:  ECON  103. 

547  Economics  of  the  Labor  Market 

Microeconomic  analysis  appliedto  the 
conceptualization  of  labor  market 
phenomena.  Topics  include  labor  sup- 
ply, human  capital,  wage  structure, 
and  unemployment.  Introduction  to 
labor  market  data  and  empirical 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  ECON  203. 

551  Mathematical  Methods  in  Economics 

The  applications  of  various  mathema- 
tical concepts  and  techniques  in  macro- 
economic  and  microeconomic  analysis. 
Emphasis  on  the  design  and  interpreta- 
tion of  mathematical  models  of 
economic  phenomena.  Prerequisites: 
ECON  103,  MATH  127,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

552  Econometrics 

The  application  of  mathematical  and 
statistical  methods  to  economic  theory, 
applied  to  both  microeconomic  and 
macroeconomic  policy  issues.  Prere- 
quisite: consent  of  instructor. 

567  Latin  American  Economic 
Development 

The  economic  systems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Emphasis  on  the  structural  prob- 
lems of  export-oriented  economies  and 
an  historical  comparison  of  develop- 
ment strategies.  Prerequisite:  ECON 
366  or  consent  of  instructor. 


570  Economics  of  Soviet  Planning 

Lessons  of  Soviet  development  stra- 
tegy and  central  administrative  plan- 
ning for  countries  in  search  of  models. 
Economic  imperialism  and  foreign 
transactions  in  the  context  of  East- 
West  relations.  Prerequisite:  ECON 
103. 

571  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Evaluation  of  the  performance  of  al- 
ternative economic  systems  in  theory 
and  practice.  Problems  of  planning  in 
the  advanced  economies  of  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  Soviet 
area.  Prerequisite:  ECON  103. 

581  Regional  Economics 
Treyz  816  Thompson 

Seminar,  discussion,  workshop.  The 
methods  of  analysis  required  to  assess 
the  effects  of  policies  or  external  events 
on  a  state  or  regional  economy  and  to 
forecast  for  planning  analysis.  Tech- 
niques include  Economic  Base,  Input- 
Output,  Econometric  Models,  and 
Policy  Analysis  Models.  Prepares  stu- 
dents for  work  in  regional  policy 
analysis;  use  of  a  computerized  model 
for  a  state  or  region  of  the  student's 
own  choosing.  Readings:  Techniques 
for  Regional  Policy  Assessment, 
Treyz,  Stevens  (unpublished);  Eco- 
nometric Analysis  of  Regional  Sys- 
tems, Glickman;  Elements  of  Input- 
Output  Analysis,  Miernyk.  A  major 
.  project  using  an  available  policy  analy- 
sis model,  2  hour-exams.  Prerequisites: 
ECON  103,  104. 

582  Urban  Economic  Analysis 

Analysis  of  current  urban  problems, 
their  causes,  and  alternatives  for  im- 
provement in  the  future.  Topics  in- 
clude urban  public  finance,  location 
theory,  land  use,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  environment.  Prere- 
quisite: ECON  103. 
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Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Glen 
Gordon.  Professors  Alfange,  Allen,  Booth, 
Braunthal,  Connolly,  Dolbeare,  Feit,  Fen- 
ton,  Fliess,  Goldman,  Houn,  Howards, 
King,  Lederle,  Lewy,  Mainzer,  Maki,  Op- 
penheim,  Ryavec,  Syed,  Wiarda;  Associate 
Professors  Einhorn,  Elshtain,  Friedman, 
Gere,  Kline,  Kramer,  Mileur,  Shanley, 
Sulzner;  Assistant  Professors  Brigham, 
Sedgwick;  Lecturer  Reid. 

Political  science  majors  are  required  to  take 
two  introductory  courses,  one  of  which 
must  be  either  101,  111,  or  121.  Normally, 
majors  select  their  first  two  upper-division 
courses  from  among  those  numbered  200. 
iMajors  in  Political  Science  are  normally  ex- 
Ipected  to  complete  the  basic  courses  in  their 
freshman  or  sophomore  years.  A  minimum 
of  nine  additional  courses  is  required.  At 
least  one  course  must  be  from  each  of  the 
five  fields:  political  theory,  American 
politics  and  public  law,  state  and  local 
politics  and  public  administration,  compar- 
ative politics  and  area  studies,  and  interna- 
:ional  relations.  Any  four  additional  Politi- 
:al  Science  courses  complete  the  depart- 
mental distribution.  Complete  information 
:oncerning  the  Political  Science  major  may 
be  obtained  in  Room  222,  Thompson  Hall. 

101  American  Politics  (D) 
Gordon  316  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Analyzes  Ameri- 
can political  institutions  such  as  the 
Congress,  the  Presidency,  and  the 
courts  in  terms  of  the  Constitutional 
framework  established  by  the  framers. 
The  ideals  of  the  founders  juxtaposed 
with  the  values  emanating  from  our 
advanced  capitalist  economy;  evalua- 
tion of  the  political  system  in  terms  of 
its  purported  commitment  to  democra- 
cy and  equality.  Readings:  paperbacks 
including  Lord  of  the  Flies,  Golding; 
Business  Civilization  in  Decline,  Heil- 
broner;  Taking  Sides,  McKenna,  Fein- 
gold.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Sedgwick  330  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
and  overview  of  American  govern- 
ment. Emphasis  on  understanding  in- 
stitutions of  government,  political  par- 
ties, and  basic  American  political 
thought.  Analysis  of  problems  in 
American  democracy.  Readings: 
American  Government,  Woll;  The 
Federalist  Papers;  Moral  Foundations, 
Horwitz;  others.  Midterm,  brief  paper, 
comprehensive  final. 


Sulzner  208  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  constitutional 
foundations  of  American  government; 
parties,  groups,  and  elections;  the  na- 
tional governmental  branches,  and  na- 
tional governmental  policy  processes. 
Readings:  a  series  of  monographs  on 
various  topics;  a  book  of  case  studies 
or  readings  of  selected  issues.  Mid- 
term, final;  varied  assignments  in  dis- 
cussion sections. 

Ill  Comparative  Politics 
Ryavec  210  Thompson 

Lecture,  questions,  discussion.  Com- 
parative study  of  politics  in  four  coun- 
tries: Britain,  France,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China.  Specific  topics  cov- 
ered for  each  are:  political  culture  and 
tradition,  interest  groups,  parties,  the 
legislature,  the  executive,  the  bureau- 
cracy, major  problems.  Section  on  Bri- 
tain combined  with  an  introduction  to 
the  main  points  of  each  topic.  Text: 
Governments  and  Leaders,  Feit  et  ah; 
paperbacks.  Short  introductory  text  to 
comparative  politics;  larger  text  on  the 
four  systems  covered;  several  articles. 
Exams  on  each  country  covered;  final 
on  any  two  of  the  four,  chosen  by  the 
student;  book  review  or  short  (4-5 
pages)  paper.  Exams  mostly  essay. 

121  World  Politics  (D) 
Syed  308  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Recent  and  cur- 
rent foreign  policies  of  U.S.,  Russia, 
and  China  towards  one  another  and 
the  rest  of  the  world;  their  cold  war 
and  peaceful  coexistence;  role  of  ideol- 
ogy in  foreign  policy;  the  small  state  in 
world  politics;  role  of  perceptions  in 
international  behavior.  Several  paper- 
backs. 2  exams,  short  paper. 

141  Problems  in  Contemporary  Politics: 
Urban  Development  and  New  Towns 
(D)  (occasionally) 
Allen  332  Thompson 

Evening  meetings,  first  in  large  lounge, 
then  in  Faculty  Resident  Apartment, 
Orchard  Hill.  The  problems  accompa- 
nying the  rapid  growth  of  cities;  rede- 
velopment efforts  such  as  Pittsburgh, 
compared  with  New  Towns  programs 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and 
the  U.S.;  conflicting  viewpoints  of  ad- 
vocates of  New  Towns  and  lovers  of 
diverse  center  cities.  Readings:  Plann- 
ed Cities,  Corden;  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Great   American    Cities,    Jacobs; 


others.  Midterm,  paper;  either  a  take- 
home  final  or  term  project  involving 
class  presentation  and  written  report. 
Each  weekly  meeting  includes  colored 
slide  shows  of  New  Towns  and  world 
cities,  especially  the  Paris  area. 

151  Problems  in  International  Politics  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Modern  Scandinavia — Politics, 
Society,  and  Culture 
Cathey,  Einhorn 
511  Herter,  408  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  presentations.  An 
interdisciplinary,  team-taught  in- 
troduction to  political,  social,  and  cul- 
tural issues  in  Denmark,  Finland,  Ice- 
land, Norway,  and  Sweden.  Historical 
sources  of  contemporary  issues; 
emphasis  on  the  evolution  and  shape 
of  20th-century  Scandinavia.  Among 
topics:  the  Scandinavian  "welfare 
state,"  the  culture  and  politics  of  sex- 
ual equality,  culture  as  a  political  tool, 
maintaining  national  cultural  identity 
in  a  global  age.  Readings:  Modern 
Scandinavia,  Scott;  short  stories  and 
other  selections  of  modern  Scandinavi- 
an fiction;  information  sheets  from  of- 
ficial sources;  also  films  and  other  AV 
materials.  Term  paper,  presentations, 
final.  Genuine  interest  required. 

The  Sino-American-Soviet  Triangle 
in  World  Politics 
Houn  434  Thompson 

Lecture.  China's  relation  with  the  two 
superpowers  today  and  in  the  recent 
past;  emphasis  on  Peking's  policy  to- 
ward the  American-Soviet  detente  as 
well  as  the  American-Soviet  "conten- 
tion" for  world  hegemony.  Such  cur- 
rent issues  as  limitations  of  strategic  ar- 
mament and  nuclear  weapons,  the 
struggle  between  "rich  and  poor  na- 
tions," the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  aftermath  of  the  Indochina  War, 
the  "Second  World's"  quest  for  great- 
er independence  from  Washington  and 
Moscow,  the  Korean  Problem,  and 
China's  relation  with  the  "Second" 
and  "Third"  Worlds.  2  books,  supple- 
mentary reserve  readings.  Midterm,  fi- 
nal. 

A  Study  of  War 

Maki  206  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  introduction 
to  war,  a  human  activity  often  talked 
about  but  seldom  studied.  Topics  in- 
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elude:  some  definitions  and  general 
considerations;  nature  and  causes  of 
war;  types  of  war;  war  and  modern 
society;  weapons  control;  moral  pro- 
blems. 3  or  4  paperbacks.  2  hour- 
exams,  final;  all  essay-type  and  center- 
ing on  discussion  of  problems,  not  the 
repetition  of  facts.  No  term  paper,  no 
book  reports. 

161  Problems  in  Law  and  Society: 
Introduction  to  Civil  Liberties  (D) 
(occasionally) 
Brigham  224  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  general  treat- 
ment of  fredom  of  expression,  equali- 
ty, and  due  process.  Attention  to 
classic  texts  and  judicial  opinion  on 
such  issues  as  suppression  of  por- 
nography, affirmative  action  and  stu- 
dent rights.  3  short  papers. 

203  American  Political  Thought  (D) 
Dolbeare  312  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Critical  assess- 
ment of  major  themes  in  American 
political  thought  from  Revolution  to 
the  present;  emphasis  on  conflict  bet- 
ween democracy  and  liberalism, 
capitalism,  and  legalism.  Race,  sex, 
and  class  as  sources  and  obstacles  for 
popular  movements.  Future  prospects. 
Readings:  original  and  secondary 
sources.  2  exams,  final. 

207  Black  Politics  (D)  (occasionally) 

Theoretical  and  historical  analysis  of 
the  relationship  of  Black  people  to  the 
American  political  system.  Emphasis 
on  development  of  Black  ideologies, 
political  organizations  and  strategies, 
and  on  alternative  forms  of  participa- 
tion in  the  American  political  system. 

208  Political  Parties  and  Elections  (D) 
Mileur  306  Thompson 

Lecture.  The  electoral  connection  of 
the  American  citizen  to  government. 
The  history  and  dynamics  of  American 
electoral  politics;  structure  of  the  elec- 
toral system  and  voter  behavior, 
organization  and  operation  of  the  par- 
ty system,  organization  and  operation 
of  the  pressure  system,  the  future  of 
American  politics.  The  problem  of 
organizing  an  electoral  system  conso- 
nant with  the  ideal  of  democratic 
politics  and  conducive  to  the  end  of  ef- 
fective government.  Questions  the  ef- 
fects of  "direct  democracy"  reforms 
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for  the  policy-making  capacities  of 
modern  democratic  government.  Re- 
quired readings:  Presidential  Elections 
and  American  Politics,  Asher;  Parties 
and  Elections  in  an  Anti-Party  Age, 
ed.  Fishel;  Where  Have  All  the  Voters 
Gone?,  Ladd;  Interest  Groups,  Lobby- 
ing &  Policymaking,  Ornstein,  Elder; 
The  Semi-Sovereign  People,  Schatt- 
schneider;  Dynamics  of  the  Party 
System,  Sundquist;  or  equivalents, 
plus  reserve  articles.  3  hour-exams, 
final. 

214  Urban  Government  and  Politics  (D) 
Booth  334  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Local  government 
in  small,  medium,  and  large  places. 
Problems,  politics,  and  policies. 
Special  focus  on  Massachusetts  towns 
and  cities.  Text,  readings;  2  exams, 
paper. 

Gere  212  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  How  different 
communities  develop  widely  dissimilar 
urban  public  policies  and  press  dif- 
ferent demands  upon  their  local 
governments  for  delivery  of  services  in 
law  enforcement,  schools,  manage- 
ment, health,  and  leisure  activities. 
Comparison  of  metropolitan  ex- 
periments. Urban  financing  and  Pro- 
position 13  fever.  Basic  text,  assigned 
reserve  readings.  Periodic  research 
essays,  final.  LS&R,  ENVDES,  Urban 
Planning  and  other  majors  seeking  ur- 
ban public  sector  careers  welcome. 
Meets  state-local  distribution  re- 
quirements for  majors. 

219  State  Government  Policies 
Howards  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  guest  lectures,  etc. 
The  continued  importance  of  state 
government  in  the  U.S.;  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  local  and  federal  policies. 
Maximum  of  2  exams,  and  either  1  ma- 
jor paper  or  series  of  short  reports. 
Prior  American  government  course 
useful. 

239  West  European  Comparative  Politics 
(D)  (2nd  sem.) 

Analysis  of  the  political  cultures,  in- 
stitutions, systems  and  processes  of 
selected  West  European  countries.  Em- 
phasis on  social  and  economic  factors 
relating  to  contemporary  political 
issues. 


249  Government  and  Politics  of  Canada 

(D)  (1st  sem.) 
Lederle  326  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  student  report: 
Introduction  to  Canadian  governmer 
and  politics,  bringing  out  geograph 
cal,  cultural,  and  governmental  fee 
tures  of  the  Canadian  polity.  Undei 
standing  of  our  northern  neighbor  an> 
major  trading  partner.  Attention  to  th; 
Quebec  "Separatist  Movement"  an< 
other  threats  to  the  Canadian  nations 
identity.  Text:  The  Government  q 
Canada,  Dawson,  5th  ed;  other  read 
ings.  Midterm,  final;  term  paper,  pre 
sented  orally  in  class. 

255  American  Foreign  Policy  (D)  (1st  sem. 
Fliess  216  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  t( 
ideas,  structure,  and  processes  involv 
ed  in  the  making  of  U.S.  foreign  pol 
icy.  American  interests  in  and  policie. 
toward  various  parts  of  the  globe 
Critical  analysis;  available  alternatives 
Texts,  selected  readings.  Midsemestei 
exam,  final.  Optional  term  paper  foi 
extra  points.  Prerequisite:  introduc 
tory  sequence  in  political  science  oi 
consent  of  instructor. 

258  Inter-American  Relations  (D) 

(occasionally) 

Analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  U.S.— 
government,  business,  labor  and  othei 
groups — on  the  internal  politics  and 
economics  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

270  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political 
Thought  (D) 
King  238  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Classical  Greek 
political  philosophies;  their  evolution 
from  Socrates  to  Stoicism;  the  con- 
frontation of  the  Greek  tradition  and 
Hebraic  outlook  via  Christianity  as 
seen  in  Augustine  and  Aquinas.  Basic 
course  in  Western  political  thought. 
Readings  in  translation  of  originali 
texts.  2  short  papers,  midterm,  1  10-1 
12-page  paper. 

272  Human  Nature  and  Politics  (D) 
(occasionally) 

The  role  of  the  individual  in  the1 
political  process;  especially  with  the 
problem  of  political  perception,  the 
way  in  which  symbols  structure  reality, 
and  the  use  of  symbols  to  maintain 
stability  or  effect  change  in  the  po- 
litical system. 
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302  The  American  Presidency  (D) 
Reid  320  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Both  the  presiden- 
cy as  an  institution  and  the  men  who 
have  been  president.  Historical  per- 
spectives not  ignored;  emphasis  on  the 
period  beginning  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Roughly  in  two  parts:  first, 
the  creation,  selection  and  decisional 
resources  of  the  Presidency;  second, 
selected  problems  and  issues  which  the 
President  must  deal  with  while  in  of- 
fice. Readings:  paperbacks,  newspa- 
pers, newsmagazines.  2  short  papers, 
or  midterm  and  final. 
Shanley  202  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  Modern  institu- 
tionalized presidency;  presidential 
powers;  presidential  elections  (and 
removal);  problems  in  presidential 
leadership  and  decision-making  in 
selected  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
areas.  Evaluation  of  impact  of  post- 
Watergate  reforms  on  the  presidency. 
Texts:  The  Chief  Executive,  Koenig; 
Presidential  Power,  Neustadt.  Mid- 
term, final  (essay);  short  paper 
(10  typed  pages). 

5  Legislative  Process  (D) 
Grady  303  Whitmore 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  legislative 
branch  of  American  government,  pri- 
marily Congress:  powers,  organiza- 
tion, procedures,  influence  of  elections 
and  constituency  on  Congressional  be- 
havior, etc.  Emphasis  on  reform  histo- 
ry and  proposals.  Basic  text,  supple- 
mentary paperback.  Midterm,  quizzes, 
final,  term  paper,  possible  projects. 

(08  Public  Opinion  in  Politics  (D) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Analysis  of  opinion  and  communica- 
tion as  aspects  of  the  political  process. 
Emphasis  on  communication  through 
the  mass  media. 

Ml  Federalism  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Kramer  340  Thompson 

Lecture,  visuals,  discussion.  Theoreti- 
cal basis  of  federalism;  comparative 
federal  systems;  emphasis  on  intergov- 
ernmental relations  in  U.S.,  especially 
financial  relationships  shich  determine 
policies.  Text:  Understanding  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Wright; 
others.  Midterm,  15-20-page  paper,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisite:  POLSCI  101  or  equi- 
valent. 


315  Community  and  Urban  Law 

(2nd  sem.) 

Gere  212  Thompson 

Seminar.  The  development  and  legal 
status  of  urban  governments;  relations 
between  community  and  urban  govern- 
ments and  their  superior  state  govern- 
ments; the  body  of  law,  developed 
largely  through  court  decisions,  in  ur- 
ban law  enforcement,  education,  taxa- 
tion, zoning,  and  housing.  No  text; 
heavy  reading  of  assigned  cases  and  ar- 
ticles. Regular  class  preparation  and 
participation,  individual  reports,  sever- 
al case  papers;  no  exams.  Prerequi- 
sites: junior  or  senior  standing  and 
POLSCI  214  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Meets  state-local  distribution  require- 
ments for  majors. 

317/617  Massachusetts  Politics  (D) 

(1st  sem.) 

Friedman  125  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  in-depth  anal- 
ysis of  the  significant  characteristics  of 
Massachusetts  politics  as  applied  his- 
torically and  currently  with  both  a 
theoretical  and  practical  base.  Encour- 
ages students  on  graduation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  politics  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Texts:  God  Save  the  Common- 
wealth, Barbrook;  Our  Massachusetts 
State  Government:  A  Collection  of  Es- 
says, ed.  Perry,  Jr.;  supplementary 
readings.  Class  presentation,  15-page 
paper,  midterm  test. 

320  Introduction  to  Public  Administration 
Kramer  340  Thompson 

Lecture,  visuals,  discussion.  American 
public  administration  and  policies; 
politics  of  administration;  organiza- 
tion theory  and  motivation;  public  per- 
sonnel policies;  public  budgeting;  insti- 
tutional controls  on  public  bureau- 
crats. Readings:  The  Power  Broker, 
Caro;  Dynamics  of  Public  Bureau- 
cracy, Kramer;  The  Culture  of  Bureau- 
cracy, Peters,  Nelson.  Midterm, 
15-20-page  paper,  final.  Prerequisite: 
POLSCI  101  or  equivalent. 

Mainzer  214  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Political  analysis 
of  American  governmental  bureaucra- 
cy. Whether  it  is  a  dinosaur,  incapable 
of  effectively  implementing  programs, 
a  power-seeking  permanent  govern- 
ment, resistant  to  the  politcal  needs  of 
constitutional  democracy.  Whether  it 
is  or  can  be  made,  effective  and  re- 


sponsible. Selected  readings.  Hour  ex- 
am, final;  brief  essays.  Not  a  freshman 
course.  Prior  American  government 
course  helpful. 

321  Government  of  Bureaucracies  (D) 
(2nd  sem.) 

The  meaning  and  possibility  of  "dem- 
ocracy" within  large-scale  organiza- 
tions. 

326  American  Public  Policy:  The  Politics 
of  Environmental  Policy  (D) 
(1st  sem.) 

Shanley  202  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Policy  making 
process  and  politics  of  implementation 
of  selected  environmental  programs 
and  policies.  Merits  and  limits  of 
governmental  incentives  and  disincen- 
tives in  pollution  control  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  Response  of 
American  governmental  institutions 
(such  as  Congress  and  E.P.A.)  and 
leading  legislation  such  as  NEPA  in 
coping  with  pollution  and  ecological 
scarcity.  Texts:  The  Politics  of  En- 
vironmental Concern,  Rosenbaum; 
Towards  a  Steady  State  Economy,  Da- 
ly. Midterm,  final  essay  exam;  one 
paper,  typed  pages.  Prior  introductory 
American  government  course  helpful. 

326  American  Public  Policy:  The  Politics 
of  Public  Welfare  in  the  U.S.  (D) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Howards  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  guest  lectures, 
audio-visual.  Whether  a  liberal-cap- 
italistic system  {e.g.  the  U.S.)  is  ca- 
pable of  equitably  providing  for  the 
needs  of  its  citizens  through  programs 
of  public  welfare.  The  impact  of  the 
underlying  values  of  a  liberal  capitalist 
system  and  how  they  are  reflected  in 
public  welfare  programs  designed  to 
help  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  the  dis- 
abled, the  medically  needy,  families 
with  dependent  children,  and  those 
clearly  in  a  state  of  poverty.  Texts  and 
outside  readings.  Maximum  of  2  ex- 
ams, and  either  a  series  of  written  or 
oral  reports,  or  major  paper.  Prior 
courses  in  political  science  and/or  so- 
cial welfare  useful  but  not  mandatory. 

327  Comparative  Public  Policy  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Comparative  analysis  of  policy  forma- 
tion. Emphasis  on  the  process  of  social 
and  economic  policy  decision-making 
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in  selected  industrial  societies;  the  in- 
teraction of  institutions,  ideas,  and 
power  in  decisions  concerning  social 
welfare,  economic  planning,  and  re- 
lated policy  areas. 

331  Political  Development  and 
Modernization  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Syed  308  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Role  of  parties, 
bureaucracy,  military,  students  in  poli- 
tical development;  rural-urban  and 
elite-mass  gaps;  necessity  of,  and  im- 
pediments to,  development  of  politi- 
cally relevant  institutions;  relationship 
between  political  culture  and  political 
development.  2  paperbacks,  reserve 
readings.  2  exams,  paper. 

333  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Middle  East  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Review  of  the  dynamics  of  the  tradi- 
tional Islamic  political  political  system 
and  of  the  transformation  of  that  sys- 
tem under  the  impact  of  Western  pene- 
tration of  the  Middle  East.  Contempo- 
rary Middle  East  politics  with  special 
reference  to  Israel,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
and  the  UAR. 

335  Governments  of  East  Central 
Europe  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Vali  438  Thompson 

Surveys  the  ethnic,  religious,  and  his- 
toric infrastructure  of  East-Central 
Europe,  then  concentrates  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  regimes,  the  Communist 
Party  rule,  the  divergencies  between 
the  various  states  of  the  area  and  their 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Survey 
includes  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria,  and  Albania.  Text: 
Communist  Regimes  of  Eastern  Eur- 
ope, Staar,  3rd  ed.;  others.  Prerequi- 
site: 122,  354,  or  356;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

337  Chinese  Government  and  Politics  (D) 
Houn  434  Thompson 

Lecture.  Historical,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  foundations  of  contempo- 
rary Chinese  politics;  evolution  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  movement,  its 
ideology,  leadership,  and  organiza- 
tion. Functions  of  governmental  and 
"people's"  organizations  in  gover- 
nance and  nation-building  as  well  as 
major  economic,  social,  cultural,  mili- 
tary, and  foreign  policies  since  1949. 


The  genesis  and  aims  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  and  the  Maoist  attempt  to 
reform  man  and  society  and  to  achieve 
modernization.  Politics  and  changes  in 
the  socio-political  system  in  the  post- 
Mao  era.  Usually  four  texts  plus  sup- 
plementary reserve  readings.  Midterm, 
final. 

338  Government  and  Politics  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  (D)  (occasionally) 

Comparative  study  of  the  institutions 
and  dynamics  of  government  and  poli- 
tics in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  es- 
pecially in  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia, 
and  Malyasia.  The  issues  of  political 
stability,  economic  development,  and 
relations  with  the  U.S.  and  other  great 
powers. 

340  South  American  Politics  (1st  sem.) 
Kline  204  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
politics  of  major  South  American 
countries;  problems  of  underdevelop- 
ment and  various  responses.  Brazil, 
Peru,  Chile  emphasized.  Text:  Latin 
American  Politics  and  Development, 
Wiarda,  Kline.  Midterm,  final;  several 
short  papers.  Prerequisite:  POLSCI 
1 1 1  or  previous  study  of  Latin  America 
suggested. 

341  Government  and  Politics  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  (D) 

(occasionally) 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest 
groups,  political  parties,  and  govern- 
mental institutions  of  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  countries. 
Emphasis  on  communism  and  the  role 
of  the  U.S. 

342  The  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Organization  and  processes  of  African 
politics,  centering  on  the  general  politi- 
cal problems  facing  contemporary 
African  governments. 

343  Comparative    African    Governments 
(D)  (occasionally) 

Comparative  study  of  the  political  in- 
stitutions and  processes  of  five  African 
states. 

344  Government  and  Politics  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  (D)  (occasionally) 

Unique  aspects  of  the  process  of 
political  development  (and/or  decay) 
in  Spain  and  Portugal;  emphasis  on  the 
heritage    of    these    two    nations    as 


reflected  in  their  New  World  colonii 
in  the  Americas  and  on  the  present-d; 
pattern  of  politics  in  the  Iberian  penii 
sula. 

347  Armed  Forces  and  Political  Policy  (I 
(occasionally) 

Comparative  study  of  civilian-milita: 
relationships  in  Western  and  no: 
Western  nations.  Emphasis  on  bon 
regular  and  irregular  armed  forces. 

350  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Analysis  of  continuity  and  change 
Soviet    perceptions,    goals,    method 
and  priorities  in  foreign  policy.  Er 
phasis  on  the  period  since  World  W 
II. 

351  Chinese  Foreign  Policy  (D) 

(occasionally) 

The  geographical,  historical,  ideolof 
cal,  economic,  military,  and  other  fa 
tors  in  Peking's  foreign  policy  sinr 
1949.  Emphasis  on  mainland  China 
relations  with  various  countries  ai 
her  position  on  major  internation 
issues. 

354  International  Relations  (D) 
Allen  322  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Analysis  of  tl 
nation-state  system  and  the  nature 
power;  the  major  power  struggles  sin 
World  War  II;  issues  of  war  and  pea 
both  in  theory  and  in  recent  practic 
efforts  toward  the  creation  of  ordc 
recent  trends  toward  interdependen 
in  international  relations  and  the  ii 
plications  of  this  development.  Te> 
Power  and  Interdependence,  Keohan 
Nye;  other  items.  Midterm,  fini 
either  a  term  paper  or  a  combinati< 
class  presentation/written  repoi' 
Prerequisite:  an  introductory  politic 
science  or  history  course  or  consent 
instructor. 

354  (Honors)  International  Relations 
(1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 
Einhorn  408  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion;  weekly  semini 
for  Honors  students.  A  rigorC" 
survey  of  international  politics 
theory  and  practice.  Emphasiz 
development  and  application  of  altt 
native  analytical  techniques  to  contei 
porary  problems.  Among  topic 
development  of  the  contemporary  sts 
system,  sources  of  foreign  policy,  tot 
of  foreign  policy,  issues  in  natior 
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security  and  defense  policy,  economic 
issues  in  international  relations,  inter- 
national law,  and  international  and 
regional  organizations.  Texts:  Interna- 
tional Politics,  Holsti,  3rd  ed.;  Essence 
of  Decision,  Allison;  others.  (Extra 
readings  for  Honors  students.)  Hour- 
exam,  essay,  final.  Option  of  a  longer 
term  paper  in  lieu  of  hour-exam  and 
essay.  Prior  introductory  political 
science  course  highly  recommended. 
Those  wishing  Honors  credit  must  also 
register  for  the  Honors  colloquium. 

356  International  Law  (D)  (occasionally) 

The  origin,  character,  and  function  of 
international  law.  Prerequisite:  POL- 
SCI  354  or  HIST  211. 

357  International  Organization  (D) 
(occasionally) 

International  organization  in  the  20th 
century.  Emphasis  on  the  United  Na- 
tions and  regional  organizations. 

358  Asian  International  Relations 
(1st  sem.) 

Maki  206  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Emphasis  on 
China/Japan/U.S./U.S.S.R.  relation- 
ship in  Asia  today,  with  historical 
background  to  provide  understanding 
in  depth.  Concentrates  on  World  War 
II  to  present,  including  Korean  War, 
Vietnam,  role  of  P.R.C.,  occupation 
of  Japan,  current  U.S. /Japan  econom- 
ic relations,  etc.  3  or  4  paperbacks, 
plus  a  few  reserve  readings.  2  hour-ex- 
ams, final — all  essay,  centering  on  dis- 
cussion of  problems,  not  repetition  of 
facts;  no  term  papers  or  book  reports. 

359  Western  European  Foreign  Policies 
(D) 

(occasionally) 

Analysis  of  the  emerging  institutional 
patterns  of  the  West  European  com- 
munities. Emphasis  on  the  major 
political,  military,  and  economic 
regional  organizations  and  their  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S. 

360  Constitutional  Law  (D) 
Alfange  402  Thompson 

Discussion,  based  on  assigned  read- 
ings, of  critical  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  from  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  present; 
focus  on  the  role  of  the  courts  and  the 
institution  of  judical  review  in  the 
American  governmental  system,  and 
the  proper  degree  of  participation  by 


the  judiciary  in  the  shaping  of  public 
policy.  Texts:  Cases  in  Constitutional 
Law,  Cushman;  The  American  Su- 
preme Court,  McCloskey;  supplemen- 
tary readings  in  aditional  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Day-to-day  prepara- 
tion required,  plus  midterm  and  final, 
both  essay  type.  Prerequisite:  POLSCI 
101. 

Goldman  236  Thompson 

Lecture.  Development  of  American 
constitutional  law  and  the  Supreme 
Court  as  a  policy-making  institution 
from  1790s  to  the  present.  Emphasis 
on  landmark  cases  and  the  substantive 
contributions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  "American  Way  of  Life"  during 
different  political  eras.  Casebook,  sup- 
plementary readings.  3  1-hour  exams. 
Prerequisite:  basic  American  politics 
course  or  equivalent. 

361  Civil  Liberties  (D) 
Alfange  402  Thompson 

Discussion,  based  on  assigned  read- 
ings, of  the  development  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  the  area  of  the  First 
Amendment — freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  freedom  of  religion,  and  the 
prohibition  of  establishment  of  reli- 
gion. Examination  of  critical  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Text:  Cases  in  Civil  Liberties,  Cush- 
man; supplementary  materials.  Day- 
to-day  preparation  required,  plus  mid- 
term and  final,  both  essay  type.  Prere- 
quisites: POLSCI  101;  POLSCI  360 
recommended. 

362  Politics,  Law,  and  Judicial 
Behavior  (D) 

Goldman  236  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  class  projects. 
Assessment  of  the  workings  of  the 
American  judicial  system  within  the 
context  of  the  larger  political  system. 
Considers  such  questions  as:  how 
demands  are  processed  by  trial  and  ap- 
pellate courts;  who  uses  courts  and 
why;  who  the  judges  are  and  how  they 
get  their  jobs;  why  judges  decide  cases 
the  way  they  do;  the  impact  of  court 
decisions.  Emphasis  on  empirically 
oriented  studies.  Text:  American 
Court  Systems:  Readings  in  Judicial 
Process  and  Behavior,  Goldman, 
Sarat;  others.  2  hour-exams;  participa- 
tion in  Supreme  Court  simulation; 
court  observation  report.  Prerequisite: 
basic  course  in  American  politics  or 
equivalent. 


363  Politics  and  Legal  Change  (D) 
(1st  sem.) 

Brigham  224  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  How  law  and 
lawyers  influence  the  substance  and 
pace  of  political  action.  Particular  at- 
tention to  sanctions  and  regulations, 
ideological  and  institutional  influences 
on  action,  and  political  transforma- 
tion. 3  short  papers. 

364  Comparative  Judicial  Systems 
(occasionally) 

Judicial  systems  of  selected  foreign 
countries  compared  with  our  own. 
Kinds  of  cases  handled  by  the  courts, 
how  cases  are  processed,  backgrounds 
and  selection  of  key  court  personnel, 
the  role  of  the  courts. 

371  Modern  Political  Thought  (D) 
Connolly  240  Thompson 

Lecture;  discussion  with  teaching  assis- 
tants. The  political  theories  of  Hobbes, 
Rousseau,  Hegel,  and  Marx.  Emphasis 
on  the  method,  theory  of  human 
nature,  the  relation  between  the  state 
and  economy,  and  between  thought 
and  action  in  each  theory.  Readings: 
Leviathan,  Hobbes;  Discourse  on  the 
Origin  of  Inequality  and  Social  Con- 
tract, Rousseau;  Reason  in  History, 
Hegel;  The  Marx  Engels  Reader, 
Tucker,  ed.  Short  essay,  take-home 
midterm;  final.  This  course  prerequi- 
site to  Connolly  section  of  POLSCI 
374. 

Oppenheim  436  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  Systematic,  rather 
than  historical,  approach  to  basic  con- 
cepts and  issues  in  modern  and  con- 
temporary political  thought,  through 
critical  reading  of  original  influential 
writings,  from  Hobbes  to  contem- 
porary communism.  No  text.  2  hour- 
exercises,  final;  no  papers.  Not  recom- 
mended concurrent  with  POLSCI  374; 
some  duplication. 

374  Issues  in  Contemporary  Political 
Thought  (D) 
Oppenheim  436  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Approaching 
political  problems  through  rational 
thinking  rather  than  "feeling."  The 
possibilities  and  limits  of  justifying 
alternative  political  goals.  Book  of 
readings.  2  hour-exercises,  final;  no 
papers.  Similar  to  PHIL  560. 
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Schoolman  232  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  "The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  'Work'."  Whether  there  is 
a  human  nature  suited  to  ,  and  which 
finds  satisfaction  in,  some  kinds  of 
work  and  not  others.  The  nature  of 
work  in  modern  society,  compatible  or 
incompatible  with  human  nature.  The 
possibility  of  "scientifically  manag- 
ing" work  in  order  to  increase  produc- 
tivity and  make  work  more  agreeable 
to  blue  and  white  collar  workers.  The 
nature  of  work  in  a  future  society; 
whether  work  should  be  abolished  in 
favor  of  some  other  and  perhaps  more 
"human"  activity.  The  socio-eco- 
nomic and  political  factors  which 
create  and  maintain  work  in  its  present 
forms;  whether  these  forms  of  work 
contribute  to  maintaining  society  in  its 
prevailing  form.  Readings  from  Hegel, 
Marx,  Fourier,  Freud,  Maslow,  Mar- 
cuse,  Adorno,  Surkin,  Taylor,  Mayo, 
especially  the  contemporary  scientific 
management  theorists;  others.  Empiri- 
cal studies  of  blue  and  white  collar 
work,  including  that  of  the  professions 
(medicine,  law,  academic,  artistic), 
and  workers'  participation  and  self- 
management  projects. 

375  Feminist  Politics  and  Political  Theory 
(D)  (occasionally) 

Sex  as  a  category  for  analysis  in 
classical  and  contemporary  political 
theory.  Relations  between  the  sexes  in 
relation  to  the  larger  social  and 
political  functions  they  serve. 

378  Development  and  Practice  of  Soviet 
Marxism  (occasionally) 

The  philosophic  and  religious  origins 
of  Soviet  Communism  in  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Analysis  of  the 
classics  from  Marx  to  Khrushchev. 

380  Tutorial  in  American  Politics  and  Law 
(occasionally) 

Directed  readings  on  announced  topics 
in  American  national  government, 
politics,  and  public  law. 

381  Tutorial  in  State-Local  Politics  and 
Public  Administration  (occasionally) 

Directed  readings  on  announced  topics 
in  state  and  local  government  and 
politics,  and  public  administration. 

382  Tutorial  in  Comparative  Politics 

(occasionally) 

Directed  readings  on  announced  topics 
in  comparative  government  and  poli- 
tics and  area  studies. 


383  Tutorial  in  International  Relations 

(occasionally) 

Directed  readings  on  announced  topics 
in  international  relations  and  foreign 
affairs. 

384  Tutorial  in  Political  Theory 

(occasionally) 

Directed  readings  on  announced  topics 
in  political  theory,  analysis,  and  meth- 
odology. 

391  Seminar:  Urban  Political  Systems 
(1st  sent.) 

Booth  334  Thompson 

Focus  on  alternative  approaches  to  ur- 
ban management  and  revitalization. 
Extensive  readings.  Bibliographic  es- 
says, research  paper.  Prerequisite: 
POLSCI  214,  314,  or  219. 

392  Seminar:  Comparative  Communist 
Studies  and  Politics  (1st  sem.) 
Ryavec  210  Thompson 

Mostly  discussion  on  the  basis  of 
readings  plus  introductory  lectures  and 
short  explanations  on  various  topics. 
Certain  major  variants  of  Leninist 
political  systems;  emphasis  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia;  frequent 
references  to  (and  some  comparisons 
with)  others,  e.g.,  Poland.  Emphasis 
on  gaining  some  familiarity  with  major 
scholarly  writings  in  the  subfield.  Top- 
ics include:  political  culture,  societal 
processes  of  political  relevance,  ideol- 
ogy, the  Communist  parties  (compo- 
sition and  functions),  major  political 
processes,  goals  and  problems,  e.g., 
the  succession  question,  relations  bet- 
ween Leninist  states.  Readings:  The 
Soviet  System  of  Government, 
Hazard,  5th  ed.;  Bureaucracy  and 
Revolution  in  Eastern  Europe,  Har- 
mon; The  Yugoslav  Experiment: 
1948-1974,  Rusinow,  all  for  purchase; 
plus  other  books  and  articles. 
Midterm,  final;  papers  or  book  re- 
views. A  course  on  a  Leninist  system 
most  helpful;  also,  courses  in  Russian, 
Soviet,  or  East  European  history,  cul- 
ture, or  literatures;  or  courses  on  elites, 
bureaucracy,  ideology,  or  political 
thought. 

393  Seminar:  Principles  and  Theory  of 
International  Relations  (1st  sem.) 
Fliess  216  Thompson 

Introduction  to  international  relations 
theory  and  literature  for  advanced 
undergraduates.  The  more  important 
literature  in  the  field.  Critical  discus- 


sion of  attempts  at  theory-building  and 
of  methodological  and  substantive 
problems.  Systematic  evaluation  of  the 
relative  merits  of  quantitative  descrip- 
tive and  traditionalist-normative  theor- 
ies. Critical  papers,  in-class  reports. 
Undergraduates  by  consent  of  instruc- 
tor only. 

523  Public  Personnel  Administration 
(occasionally) 

The  personnel  function  in  bureaucra- 
cy; patronage  and  merit;  career  service 
and  political  executive;  authority  and 
informal  organization;  employee  rights 
and  collective  action. 

524  Administrative  Law  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Lederle  526  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  intensive  analysis 
of  court  opinions  in  casebook.  Par- 
ticularly for  those  planning  careers  in 
law  or  government  service.  The  rapidly 
expanding  rule-making  and  ad- 
judicative processes  as  carried  on  by 
administrative  agencies;  illustrates  ex- 
ternal controls  exercised  over  the 
bureaucracy  by  the  courts.  The  eternal 
problems  of  liberty  vs.  authority,  of 
private  rights  vs.  public  power,  and  the 
nature  of  due  process.  Text:  Ad- 
ministrative Law:  Cases  and  Com- 
ments, Gellhorn,  Byse,  6th  ed. 
Midsemester  exam,  final. 
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Chairperson  of  Department:  Professor 
Bonnie  Strickland.  Professors  Appley, 
Averill,  Berger,  Bogartz,  C.  Clifton,  R. 
Clifton,  Donahoe,  Dzendolet,  Eagly,  Ep- 
stein, Feldman,  Golann,  Jarmon,  Kates, 
Levinger,  Moore,  Moss,  J.  Myers,  N.  My- 
ers, Raush,  Staub,  Steiner,  Sulzer-Azaroff; 
Associate  Professors  Ajzen,  Anderson, 
Ayres,  Carlson,  Cashdan,  Chumbley, 
Daehler,  Fite,  Gadlin,  Gold,  Harmatz, 
Kamil,  MacDonald,  Pollatsek,  Rayner, 
Royer,  Schumer,  Todd,  Tronic,  Turner, 
Well;  Assistant  Professors  Feldman,  Fried- 
man, Janoff-Bulman,  Jones,  Kaplan,  Lei- 
berman,  Meyer,  Novak,  Simonson,  Wade, 
Wisocki;  Lecturer  Halgin. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Psy- 
chology major  are  36  credits  distributed  as 
follows: 

PSYCH  110  and  150  (introductory  courses); 
PSYCH  240  and  241  (methodology 
courses);  2  courses  chosen  from  PSYCH 
310,  315,  320,  330,  335  ("A"  requirement); 
2  courses  chosen  from  PSYCH  350,  360, 
370  ("B"  requirement);  12  additional  cred- 
its in  Psychology  courses  numbered  200  and 
above  (electives). 

Psychology  majors  may  elect  to  earn  either 
a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  College  requirements  for 
these  degrees  are  somewhat  different;  it  is 
recommended  that  the  student  consult  a  fa- 
culty adviser  to  make  sure  that  the  overall 
program  meets  College  requirements  for  a 
degree. 

Students  should  be  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  offers,  in  addition  to 
standard  lecture  courses,  Honors  courses, 
seminars,  and  lab  courses.  There  are  also 
opportunities  each  semester  for  indepen- 
dent study,  work  on  special  topics,  read- 
ings, research,  field  work,  and  internship 
experiences,  each  of  which  requires  an  in- 
dividual contract,  available  at  the  Under- 
graduate Office,  437  Tobin  Hall.  For  clar- 
ification and  further  details  consult  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  Undergraduate 
Handbook  or  see  the  Undergraduate  Secre- 
tary, 437  Tobin  Hall,  or  a  Departmental  ad- 
viser in  the  Advising  Office,  436  Tobin 
Hall. 

100  Elementary  Psychology  (D) 
Janoff-Bulman  628  Tobin 

Lecture.  Overview  of  the  field.  Both 
the  natural  and  social  science  sub-areas 
of  psychology,  including  biological, 
social,    developmental,    and    clinical 


psychology.  Relation  of  research  and 
theories  to  contemporary  issues  and 
problems  in  day-to-day  life.  One  major 
textbook.  3  exams,  optional  final  (final 
required  for  anyone  missing  one  of  the 
first  3  exams). 
Kates  611  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Early  childhood 
experiences  and  their  relation  to  differ- 
ent character  types;  the  development 
of  moral  and  ego  structures;  the  self 
and  identity  formation  in  adolescence; 
some  stages  of  adult  life;  Freudian  in- 
stinct theory  and  how  it  affects  later 
personality  development.  Basic  texts.  5 
hour-long  essay  exams  based  on  an- 
nounced questions. 
Simonson  510  Tobin 
Lecture.  The  life-span  cycle,  mental 
health  issues,  and  developments  in  so- 
cial psychology.  Text:  Readings  in  Psy- 
chology: The  Search  for  Alternatives, 
Dyal,  et  al.;  The  Psychology  of  Being 
Human,  McNeil  et  al.  4  quizzes  and 
cumulative  final. 

100  Elementary  Psychology  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Karlson  359  Hills  So. 

Lecture.  General  introduction  to  the 
fields  of  inquiry  in  psychology. 

105  Identity  and  Self  Directed  Behavior 
Change  (D) 
Slovin  204  Berkshire 

Lecture,  discussion.  Psychology  of  ef- 
fective coping;  application  of  human- 
istic and  behavioristic  theories  to  the 
development  of  competencies  in  inter- 
personal relations,  communication, 
learning  and  thinking.  Participation  in 
simulations,  role  playing  and  discus- 
sions. 3  exams.  $3  film  and  materials 
fee. 

110  Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science  (D) 
Clifton  428  Tobin 

Lecture.  The  nature  and  biological 
basis  of  mental  functioning  in  percep- 
tion, memory,  learning,  thinking, 
language,  and  motivation.  Text:  In- 
troduction to  Psychology,  Hilgard,  et 
al.  (tentative);  supplements  (possibly 
Scientific  American  readings).  2  or  3 
midterms,  final. 
Donahoe  531  Tobin 
Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  basic  concepts  and  findings  of  psy- 
chology, especially  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  natural  sciences.  Includes 
sensory  psychology,  perception,  learn- 


ing,  thinking,  and  motivation.  Text: 
Introduction  to  Psychology,  Hilgard  et 
al.  Frequent  short-answer  exams. 
Gold  538  Tobin 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  the  biological 
and  ecological  bases  of  behavior.  Top- 
ics include  evolution,  anatomy,  learn- 
ing, vision,  drugs,  sex,  appetite,  schiz- 
ophrenia, and  dreaming.  10  quizzes  are 
basis  for  grade;  Final  exam  only  for 
make-up  quizzes. 
Kamil  302  Middlesex 
Lecture,  discussion.  Emphasis  on 
biological  approaches  to  behavior. 
Areas  include  the  brain  and  behavior, 
sensory  systems,  motivation  and  learn- 
ing, and  the  evolution  of  behavior. 
Quizzes,  3  midterms,  optional  final. 
Moore  121  Middlesex 
Lecture.  Topics  include  behavioral 
genetics;  the  nervous  system;  hor- 
mones and  behavior;  drugs  and  the 
nervous  system;  sensory  processes  and 
perception;  conditioning  and  learning; 
memory  processes;  biology  of  learning; 
states  of  consciousness;  drives,  mo- 
tives, and  emotion.  Most  have  a  bio- 
logical emphasis  and  encompass  chap- 
ters 1-7  and  11-16  of  the  text.  Text: 
Psychology.  A  Dynamic  Science, 
Schlesinger,  Groves.  350  pages  of  text; 
10  weekly  exams,  one  following  each 
topic  listed.  Tests  are  objective  and 
cover  30  pp. /week.  No  final.  Best  8  of 
10  exams.  No  make-ups.  Last  week  of 
course  devoted  to  special  topics  and 
career  counseling. 

110  (Honors)  Introduction  to  Psychology 
as  a  Natural  Science  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Pollatsek  418  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Psychology  from 
a  natural  science  perspective.  Topics 
are:  outline  of  neurophysiology,  sensa- 
tion and  perception,  learning,  think- 
ing, motivation,  and  cognitive  devel- 
opment. 4  or  5  exams  and  a  special 
project.  Those  enrolled  in  this  class 
must  take  a  one-credit  honors  seminar 
which  involves  one  extra  class  hour. 

150  Psychology  as  a  Social  Science  (D) 
(1st  sem.) 
Ajzen  625  Tobin 

Lecture.  Major  concepts,  theories,  and 
studies  related  to  social  science  aspects 
of  psychology.  The  scientific  nature  of 
psychology;  scientific  method  empha- 
sized. Topics  include  methodology, 
child  development,  personality,  social 
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psychology,  tests  and  measurement.  3 
multiple-choice  exams;  comprehensive 
final.  Exams  based  on  lectures  and 
text. 

150  Psychology  as  a  Social  Science  (D) 
Appley  508  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion  (small  group  par- 
ticipation). Some  basic  ideas  and  re- 
search findings  with  implications  for 
the  "social"  human  being,  including 
human  development  over  the  life  cycle; 
interpersonal  and  group  dynamics; 
psychotherapies  and  social  change 
theory.  Focuses  on  some  important 
current  issues.  An  appropriate  text  and 
selected  supplemental  articles  are  as- 
signed. Weekly  questions,  2  exams, 
term  project. 
Feldman  518  Tobin 
Lecture,  discussion.  Psychology  as  a 
social  science:  what  is  known,  and  with 
what  certainty  it  is  known;  psychology 
as  a  science;  the  complexity  of  human 
behavior.  Text:  Introductory  Psycho- 
logy, Freedman.  4  tests,  paper. 
Jones  408  Tobin 

Lecture.  The  social  side  of  psychology. 
Brief  review  of  psychological  research 
methods  and  approaches,  basic  con- 
cepts, ideas;  research  findings  concern- 
ing developmental  psychology,  social 
psychology,  and  clinical  and  abnormal 
psychology  (tests  on  each  of  these  sec- 
tions). Readings:  Psychology  Today, 
CRM.  3  multiple  choice,  true-false  for- 
mat tests;  final. 
Schumer  515  Tobin 
Lecture,  discussion.  Topics  include 
psychology  as  a  science  and  as  a  pro- 
fession, human  development,  person- 
ality, abnormal  behavior,  psychothera- 
py, and  social  psychology.  A  major 
concern  on  the  relationship  between 
theory,  method,  and  application.  3 
multiple-choice  tests  with  extra  credit 
options  including  in-depth  papers  and 
voluntary  discussion  groups. 

180  Psychology  of  Adjustment  (D) 
(1st  sem.) 
Kates  611  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Relaxation  and 
self-help  procedures;  neurotic  char- 
acter styles;  naturalistic  descriptions  of 
family  experiences;  readings  in  ego  de- 
velopment. Basic  texts.  5  hour-long  es- 
say exams  based  on  announced  ques- 
tions. 


190K  Experimental;  Introduction  to 
Psychology 
Chase  519  Tobin 

Personalized  system  of  instruction  (in- 
dividualized, mastery-based).  Frequent 
quizzes,  optional  projects.  Wide  range 
of  topics.  For  transfer  students  with 
introductory  or  general  course  in  psy- 
chology. Prerequisite  to  psychology 
core  courses.  Hand-out  readings.  Ap- 
proximately 18  quizzes,  3  review  tests; 
may  substitute  projects  for  quizzes. 
Prerequisite:  introductory  or  general 
psychology  course. 

205  Educational  Psychology  (D) 
Feldman  518  Tobin 

Lecture.  Psychological  applications 
made  to  education;  theories  underlying 
our  understanding  of  the  teaching  and 
learning  process;  how  scientific  meth- 
ods are  used  to  further  our  knowledge 
of  education.  Text:  Psychology  and 
Education,  Kagan,  Lang.  3  tests.  Pre- 
requisites: PSYCH  100,  110  or  150. 
Royer  517  Tobin 

Personalized  system  of  instruction. 
Psychology  of  learning,  motivation, 
personality,  approaches  to  instruction, 
methods  and  techniques  for  evaluating 
instruction,  developmental  psycholo- 
gy. Students  progress  at  their  own  rate 
based  on  mastery  of  instructional 
units.  Grade  determined  by  successful 
completion  of  units  and  scores  on  mas- 
tery tests.  Texts:  Educational  Psycho- 
logy, Gage,  Berliner;  Making  Educa- 
tional Psychology  Work,  Sulzer  et  al. 
Mastery  quizzes  on  each  instructional 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psy- 
chology. Students  should  anticipate  a 
greater  time  investment  in  this  course 
than  in  other  3  credit  courses. 

206  Organizational  Psychology  (D) 
(1st  sem.) 

Introductory  conceptions  of  schools, 
hospitals,  prisons,  industries,  and 
other  organizations  as  complex  social 
systems;  individual  adaptation  in  or- 
ganizational settings;  organizational 
development  and  personal  change. 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100  or  150. 

207  Industrial  Psychology  (D) 
Moss  434  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  overview  of 
the  application  of  basic  psychological 
principles  to  human  behavior  in  in- 
dustrial settings.  Topics  include:  per- 


sonnel selection  placement  and  train- 
ing, social  factors,  environment,  work 
factors.  Assigned  text;  additional  libra- 
ry reserve  readings.  Quizzes,  midsem- 
ester  exam,  term  paper,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: Introductory  Psychology. 

208  Psychology  of  Women 
Eagly  629  Tobin 

Lecture,  small-group  discussions.  Sex 
differences  and  gender  roles  and  their 
origin  in  socialization  practices.  Em- 
phasis on  social  behavior  (achieve- 
ment, aggression,  altruism,  social  in- 
fluence, and  group  behavior).  Wom- 
en's family  and  other  adult  roles. 
Feminism  as  a  social  movement  and  its 
effects  on  attitudes  and  personality 
structure.  Strong  emphasis  on  empiri- 
cal research.  Basic  text;  other  readings. 
Midsemester  and  final  essay  exams;  2 
papers.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100  or 
150. 

240  Statistics  in  Psychology 
Moss  434  Tobin 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion.  Basic  statisti- 
cal concepts  and  their  application. 
Topics  include:  descriptive  and  in- 
ferential statistics,  correlation,  hypo- 
thesis testing,  decision  making  and 
statistical  tests.  Text:  Statistics  for  the 
Behavioral  Sciences,  Runyon,  Haber. 
Midterms,  lab  exercises,  optional  final. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psycholo- 
gy. Lab  fee. 
Myers  430  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Probability  and 
statistical  distributions,  hypothesis 
testing,  estimation.  Emphasis  on  prin- 
ciples in  drawing  inferences  from  data. 
Topics  include  binomial  distribution, 
chi-square,  t,  F,  correlation  and  regres- 
sion. Text:  An  Introduction  to  Statis- 
tics, Myers  (required;  photocopied  on 
campus  and  sold  at  cost).  3  exams,  op- 
tional final,  required  weekly  problem 
sets.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  101  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
Well  419  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Introduction 
to  those  concepts  which  underlie  the 
description,  and  the  drawing,  of  in- 
ferences from  data.  Text:  Statistical 
Reasoning  in  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion, Minium  (tentative);  additional 
readings.  Periodic  quizzes,  2  or  3  mid- 
terms, final.  Ability  to  do  high  school 
algebra  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
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240  (Honors)  Statistics  in  Psychology 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Bogartz  410  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introductory 
treatment  of  descriptive  and  inferential 
statistics  covering:  frequency  distribu- 
tions, central  tendency  and  variability, 
the  normal  curve,  correlation  and  re- 
gression, hypothesis  testing  and  esti- 
mation, the  t-test,  the  analysis  of  var- 
iance. Texts:  Statistical  Reasoning  in 
Psychology  and  Education,  Minium; 
Theory  and  Problems  of  Statistics, 
Spiegel.  4  oce.  Texts:  Statistical 
Reasoning  in  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion, Minium;  Theory  and  Problems  of 
Statistics,  Spiegel.  4  or  5  tests,  final. 
College  algebra  is  recommended. 

241  Methods  of  Inquiry  in  Psychology 
Friedman  524  Tobin 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  experi- 
mental methods  in  research  on  behav- 
ior. Projects  involving  lab  experi- 
ments, field  research  methods,  and 
naturalistic  observations  instruct  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  research,  and 
in  the  interpretation  and  communica- 
tion of  results.  Readings:  Experimental 
Methodology,  Christensen;  The  Game 
of  Science,  McCain,  Segal;  readings 
relevant  to  specific  projects.  2-3  quiz- 
zes on  lecture;  4-5  lab  reports.  Prere- 
quisites: Introductory  Psychology  and 
PSYCH  240.  $5  lab  fee. 

280  Abnormal  Psychology  (D) 
Turner  534  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  origins,  social 
meaning,  and  survival  functions  of 
psychopathological  behavior.  Current 
methods  of  treatment  examined  and 
evaluated.  Text:  Abnormal  Psycholo- 
gy: Current  Perspectives  (CRM 
Books).  3  exams,  term  paper.  Consent 
of  instructor  required. 

280  Abnormal  Psychology  (2nd  sem.) 
Harmatz  608  Tobin 

Lecture,  optional  discussion.  1.  The 
foundations  of  abnormal  psycholo- 
gy— the  way  abnormal  behavior  is 
conceptualized  and  treated.  Attention 
to  the  social  significance  of  being  label- 
ed "abnormal."  Emphasis  on  the  so- 
cio-psychological  model  of  psycho- 
pathology  and  emerging  models  of 
psychological  treatment.  2.  The  var- 
ious types  of  psychopathology  from 
the  socio-psychological  point  of  view: 


the  actual  behavior  of  the  individual, 
the  presumed  causes,  and  the  preferred 
treatment.  Texts:  Abnormal  Psycho- 
logy, Harmatz;  One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest,  Kesey;  I  Never  Promis- 
ed You  a  Rose  Garden,  Greene.  The 
Bell  Jar,  Plath  (optional).  3  multiple 
choice  exams  (with  option  of  essay  ex- 
ams or  papers). 

280  (Honors)  Abnormal  Psychology  4  cr 

Abnormal  behavior,  presumed  causes, 
efforts  at  treatment.  Must  enroll  in 
Honors  section. 

290C  Experimental:  Cogitation — 
Improve  your  Memory 
Chumbley  432  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab  in  skill  ap- 
plication. Principles  from  cognitive 
psychology  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  performance  in  situations  re- 
quiring: accurate,  detailed  observation 
and  reporting  of  events;  comprehen- 
sion and  summarization  of  textual  and 
lecture  material;  memorization;  evalu- 
ation of  evidence;  and  problem-solv- 
ing. Texts:  Your  Memory:  How  It 
Works  and  How  To  Improve  It,  Hig- 
bee;  Conceptual  Blockbusting,  Ad- 
ams; Use  Both  Sides  of  Your  Brain, 
Buzan;  A  Guide  to  Effective  Study, 
Locke.  Short  quizzes  on  principles; 
evaluation  of  degree  of  success  in 
applications  of  principles.  Prerequi- 
site: PSYCH  100  and  110,  or  equiva- 
lent. Students  encouraged  to  work  with 
materials  from  other  classes. 

310  Sensation  and  Perception  (D) 
Dzendolet  213  Middlesex 

Lecture.  The  simple  sensations  and 
perceptions  in  the  different  senses, 
with  their  explanation  in  terms  of 
anatomical,  neurophysiological,  and 
physicochemical  concepts.  Text:  Out- 
lines, Dzendolet.  Grade  based  on  3  out 
of  4  hour-exams.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH 
110,  or  other  scientific  background  or 
attitude. 

315  Cognitive  Psychology  (D) 
Chumbley  432  Tobin 

Lecture.  Current  empirical  and  theor- 
etical knowledge  about  pattern  recog- 
nition, attention,  memory,  conceptual 
learning,  perceptual  and  memorial 
judgment  tasks,  reasoning,  problem 
solving,  and  psycholinguistics.  4  exams 
including  optional  final.  Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  110  or  consent  of  instructor. 


Myers  430  Tobin 

Lecture.  Perception,  memory,  prob- 
lem solving,  psycholinguistics.  Mid- 
term, final.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  101 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

320  Learning  and  Thinking  (D) 
Ayres  301  Middlesex 

Lecture.  Facts,  theories,  and  methods 
of  operant  and  Pavlovian  condition- 
ing; their  use  in  understanding  and 
controlling  normal  and  abnormal  be- 
havior in  animals  and  people.  Problem 
solving,  human  memory,  and  informa- 
tion processing.  Satisfies  1  of  Depart- 
ment's "A"  distribution  requirements. 
Content  essential  for  full  appreciation 
of  many  other  Psych  courses.  Texts: 
Learning,  Donahoe,  Wessells;  Sym- 
bolic Processes,  Glucksberg;  Introduc- 
tion to  Human  Memory,  Howe.  7 
short-answer  essay  exams;  3  can  be 
repeated.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  110. 

330  Physiological  Psychology  (D) 
Carlson  527  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  introduction 
to  the  physiological  bases  of  behavior. 
Topics  include  neuron  functions,  drugs 
and  behavior,  neuroanatomy,  and  the 
physiology  of  hunger,  sex,  sleep,  emo- 
tion, reward/punishment,  and  memo- 
ry. Texts:  Physiology  of  Behavior, 
Carlson;  accompanying  workbook, 
Standish.  Weekly  quizzes,  with 
makeups.  Prerequisites:  Introductory 
Psychology,  willingness  to  work. 

335  Emotion  and  Motivation  (D) 
Meyer  526  Tobin 

Lecture.  Historical  survey  of  theories 
of  emotion  and  motivation;  current 
human  and  animal  research  in  this 
field.  Topics  include  eating  and  drink- 
ing, sexual  behavior,  fear  and  aggres- 
sion, affiliative  behavior,  etc.  Text: 
Motivation  and  Emotion,  Cofer  (pa- 
perback). 2  semester  exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH  110. 

335  (Honors)  Emotion  and  Motivation  (D) 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Meyer  526  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Historical  survey 
of  theories  of  emotion  and  motivation, 
current  human  and  animal  research  in 
this  field.  Topics  include  eating  and 
drinking,  sexual  behavior,  fear  and  ag- 
gression, affiliative  behavior,  etc.  At- 
tendance required  at  sessions  held 
every  other  week  outside  of  normal 
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class  hours  to  discuss  the  Montagu 
book.  Texts:  Motivation  and  Emotion, 
Cofer;  The  Nature  of  Human  Aggres- 
sion, Montagu  (both  in  paperback). 
Midterm,  final,  short  quiz  on  each 
reading  in  Montagu.  Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  110. 

350  Child  Behavior  and  Development  (D) 

Daehler  414  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theories  and  con- 
cepts of  child  development.  Topics  in- 
clude prenatal  and  infant  social  and  in- 
tellectual development,  language  ac- 
quisition, and  cognitive  and  social  de- 
velopment in  preschool  through  ele- 
mentary school  children.  Emphasis  on 
normal  psychological  development. 
Text:  book  of  readings  (tentative).  3 
exams,  part  essay,  part  objective.  Pre- 
requisite: PSYCH  150. 
Myers  415  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Child  behavior 
from  birth  to  adolescence;  the  major 
variables  affecting  development  of  so- 
cial and  cognitive  functioning  from  the 
viewpoints  of  current  theories  about 
the  nature  of  the  child  and  person;  nor- 
mal development  up  to  but  not  includ- 
ing adolescence.  Text:  Child  Develop- 
ment, Yussen,  Santrock;  Rebelsky  and 
Dorman  readings.  Midterm,  final, 
short  paper  on  individualized  observa- 
tional or  demonstrational  project. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychol- 
ogy. 

Troniek  417  Tobin 

Lecture.  An  overview  of  child  develop- 
ment emphasizing  the  revolutionary 
history  of  human  behavior  and  the  on- 
togeny of  emotional,  social  and  cogni- 
tive abilities.  Prerequisites:  PSYCH 
110  and  150. 

350  (Honors)  Child  Behavior  and 
Development  (D)  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Clifton  407  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  current 
knowledge  and  theory  about  child  de- 
velopment. Topics  include  prenatal  in^ 
fluences  on  development,  learning  and 
perception  during  early  infancy  and 
childhood,  language,  and  social  devel- 
opment. Students  observe  children  in 
nursery  school  and  home  settings. 
Text:  Developmental  Psychology,  Gard- 
ner; selected  readings.  Essay,  midterm 
and  finals;  paper  on  selected  topic. 
Prerequisites:  PSYCH  100,  110,  or 
150;  student  must  have  honors  status. 


355  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (D) 
Schumer  575  Tobin 

Lecture.  Topics  include  physical, 
cognitive,  and  emotional  development; 
theories  of  adolescence;  sex  role  dif- 
ferences; vocational  development  and 
schooling;  youth  culture.  Focus  on  the 
psycho-social  dynamics  of  adolescence 
and  young  adults.  Text  and  reserve 
readings.  3  multiple-choice  exams;  op- 
tions include  in-depth  papers,  book  re- 
views and  critiques,  voluntary  discus- 
sion groups.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100 
or  150. 

360  Social  Psychology  (D) 
Steiner  619  Tobin 

Lecture,  optional  discussion.  Includes 
major  facets  of  social  psychology:  at- 
titude and  attitude  change,  conformity 
and  obedience,  forming  impressions  of 
self  and  others,  individual  in  extreme 
situations  (e.g.,  crowds,  panics),  group 
processes  and  group  decision-making, 
interpersonal  attraction.  Text:  Social 
Psychology,  Raven,  Rubin;  Readings 
in  Social  Psychology,  Krebs  (paper- 
back). 2  hourly  tests;  final  (optional 
for  students  who  have  taken  both 
hourly  tests).  Prerequisite:  Introduc- 
tory Psychology. 

360  (Honors)  Social  Psychology  (D) 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Berger  626  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  survey  of  con- 
temporary social  psychology  emphasiz- 
ing scientific  approach  to  the  study  of 
individual  behavior  in  social  contexts. 
Topics  include:  social  motivation  (e.g., 
aggression),  social  learning  (e.g.,  im- 
itation), social  perception  (e.g.,  im- 
pression formation),  attitude  forma- 
tion and  change,  behavior  in  small 
groups  (e.g.,  roles,  group  structure, 
leadership).  Text:  Social  Psychology: 
Understanding  Human  Interaction, 
Baron,  Byrne,  2nd  ed.  Evaluation 
based  on  hourly  exams,  a  final  paper, 
and  contributions  to  class  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100  or  110.  Par- 
ticipation in  experiments  for  credit  is 
recommended. 

370  Personality  (D) 
Wisocki  609  Tobin 

Lecture.  How  theories  of  personality 
develop,  their  relative  value  within  the 
scientific  discipline  of  psychology,  and 
their  relative  contribution  to  the  study 
of  human  behavior.  Text:  Introduction 


to  Personality,  Mischel,  2nd  ed.  3  ex- 
ams, optional  paper  and  experimental 
participation.  Prerequisite:  Introduc- 
tory Psychology. 

370  (Honors)  Personality  (D) 
(1st  sem.)   4  cr 
Staub  637  Tobin 

Seminar.  The  nature  of  human  per- 
sonality and  approaches  to  its  study. 
Emphasis  on  important  areas  of  hu- 
man functioning:  curiosity,  explora- 
tion, interest  in  the  world  (intrinsic 
motivation);  the  nature  of  human  emo- 
tions; the  self-concept  and  self-esteem; 
control  over  events  and  self-control; 
the  determinants  of  social  behavior 
and  of  helpful,  kind  (prosocial)  behav- 
ior; consistency  and  change  in  per- 
sonality; psychotherapy  as  an  agent  of 
change.  Theory  and  research.  Per- 
sonality development.  Readings:  book 
chapters  (or  a  book);  journal  articles.  1 
paper;  1  long  or  2  short  exams;  partici- 
pation in  discussion;  tentative  class 
project.  Prerequisites:  3.0  grade  point 
average,  2  psychology  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  Introductory  and  Method,  one 
either  in  Social  or  in  Developmental. 

380  Human  Development  in  Adulthood 
(1st  sem.) 
Turner  363  Hills  So. 

Human  development  from  young 
adulthood  through  old  age.  Readings: 
Growing  Older,  Huyck;  Early  and 
Middle  Adulthood,  Troll.  Midterm,  fi- 
nal; either  term  paper  or  30  hours  vol- 
unteer work. 

390A Experimental:  The  Development 
of  Personality  and  Social  Behavior 
in  Children  (1st  sem.) 
Staub  637  Tobin 

Lecture.  Influences  on  children,  in- 
cluding heredity;  socialization  by  par- 
ents (the  relationship  between  parent 
and  child,  child-rearing  techniques); 
experiences  of  children  in  interaction 
with  peers;  the  nature  of  the  environ- 
ment and  cultural  differences.  How 
these  affect  interest  in  the  world  (in- 
trinsic motivation),  children's  self- 
concept  and  self-esteem,  their  altruistic 
behavior  and  moral  values,  and  varied 
motives.  Some  theoretical  approaches 
to  development;  significant  social 
issues  in  raising  children  (compensa- 
tory education,  delinquency);  the  in- 
gredients of  "good  parenting."  Read- 
ings: 1  book;  additional  readings.  2  ex- 
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ams,  paper.  Prerequisites:  an  intro- 
ductory psychology  course,  or  several 
social  science  courses.  (A  developmen- 
tal course  useful  but  not  necessary). 

390K  Experimental:  Psychology  of 
Reading  (1st  sem.) 

Rayner  433  Tobin 

Lecture,  seminar.  Basic  issues  in  read- 
ing process,  including  eye  movements, 
peripheral  vision,  word  perception. 
Learning  to  read;  reading  problems 
(dyslexia).  Texts:  Understanding  Read- 
ing, Smith  (paperback);  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,  Huey  (pa- 
perback). Midterm,  final,  term  paper- 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH  110  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

391  Seminar:  Strategy  and  Tactics 
of  Science  (1st  sem.) 
Dzendolet  213  Middlesex 

Lecture,  presentation,  discussion.  An 
overview  of  some  of  the  bases  and  at- 
titudes underlying  scientific  investiga- 
tion, particularly,  but  not  exclusively, 
psychological.  Earlier  successful  ap- 
proaches discussed  carefully.  Usually 
reserve  readings  assigned.  Class  pre- 
sentation, semester  paper,  2  hour- 
exams.  Junior  or  senior  status  re- 
quired. 

391  Seminar:  Psychoanalytic  Theory 
and  Society  (1st  sem.) 
Gadlin  632  Tobin 
Cerullo  Hampshire  College 

Seminar.  Psychoanalytic  theory  as  it 
pertains  to  an  understanding  of  socie- 
ty. Consent  of  instructors  required. 

391  Seminar:  PSI  Proctor 
Fox  519  Tobin 

Discussion,  lab.  Training  proctors  in 
Personalized  System  of  Instruction 
(PSI):  proctoring  effectiveness,  feed- 
back methods,  interviewing  skills, 
quiz-scoring  accuracy,  prompting,  and 
PSI  theory.  Performance-based  grad- 
ing. Consent  of  instructor  required. 

396  Independent  Study:  Readings  in 
Psychology  1-6  cr 

Survey  of  relevant  research  literature; 
staff  member  directs  student's  research 
problem.  Open  only  to  qualified  jun- 
iors; enrollment  by  contract  (available 
in  Undergraduate  Office). 

398  Practicum:  Undergraduate  TA  1-12  cr 

Students  help  teach  course  they  have 
recently  completed;  closely  supervised 


by  course  instructor.  Enrollment  by 
contract  (available  in  Undergraduate 
Office). 

398  Practicum:  Research  1-12  cr 

Active  participation  in  a  research  pro- 
ject under  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment staff.  Enrollment  by  contract 
(available  in  Undergraduate  Office). 

398  Practicum:  Field  Work  1-12  cr 

Active  participation  in  a  supervised  on- 
site  activity  on  or  off  campus.  Place- 
ments require  involvement  of  the  De- 
partmental Practicum  Coordinator 
(Richard  Halgin,  436  Tobin).  Enroll- 
ment by  contract  (available  in  Under- 
graduate Office). 

401  Research  Methods  in  Psychology 
(not  '79-'80)  1-3  cr 

Critical  evaluation  of  lab  techniques 
and  experimental  methods  used  in  psy- 
chology. Prerequisites:  one  undergrad- 
uate course  in  experimental  psychology 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

404  Historical  and  Contemporary  Systems 
(D)  (1st  sem.) 
Averill  636  Tobin 

Lecture.  The  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal foundations  of  psychology,  with 
emphasis  on  explanatory  models,  from 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  contemporary 
schools  of  psychology.  Texts:  Patterns 
of  Psychological  Thought,  Averill; 
The  Great  Psychologists,  Watson.  3 
exams,  2  short  papers.  Prerequisites: 
PSYCH  100,  110  or  150.  Some  back- 
ground in  the  history  of  philosophy 
desirable  but  not  necessary. 

410  Laboratory  in  Sensation  and 
Perception  (not  '79-'80) 

Selected  lab  exercises  in  audition  and 
vision;  semester  project  chosen  by  stu- 
uent,  with  aid  of  instructor.  Prerequi- 
sites: PSYCH  241  and  310. 

415  Laboratory  in  Cognitive  Psychology 
(2nd  sem.) 

Introduction  to  methods  in  investi- 
gating rote  verbal  learning,  concept 
formation,  short-term  retention,  ver- 
bal language  learning,  motor-skills, 
and  other  phenomena  in  human  learn- 
ing and  retention.  Prerequisites: 
PSYCH  241  and  320. 

420  Laboratory  in  Animal  Learning 
(2nd  sem.) 

Introduction  to  investigation  methods 
of  classical  conditioning  and  operant 


behavior,  primarily  using  laboratory 
animals  as  subjects.  Prerequisites: 
PSYCH  241  and  320. 

430  Laboratory  in  Physiological 
Psychology 
Carlson  527  Tobin 

An  introduction  to  research  methods 
of  physiological  psychology.  Students 
produce  brain  lesions,  prepare  brain 
tissue  for  histological  evaluation,  use 
electrophysiological  equipment,  and 
use  an  on-line  computer  for  control  of 
experiments.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. $20  lab  fee. 

435  Laboratory  in  Motivation  (2nd  sem.) 
Methods  of  investigating  motivation, 
including  both  lab  and  field  studies, 
using  human  and  animal  subjects.  Pre- 
requisites: PSYCH  241  and  335. 

445  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Theories 
of  Behavior  (D)  (not  '79-'80) 

Introduction  to  quantification  and 
theories  of  learning,  retention,  choice, 
perception  and  the  interaction  of  in- 
dividuals in  group  situations.  Prerequi- 
sites: PSYCH  240  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

450  Lab  in  Child  Behavior  and 
Development  (1st  sem.) 
Daehler  414  Tobin 

Experiments  with  perceptual,  concep- 
tual, and  social  processes  in  infants 
and  children;  current  developmental 
research  literature;  a  wide  range  of  de- 
velopmental research  techniques. 
Readings  selected  to  accompany  spe- 
cific experiments.  Participation  in  ex- 
periments and  write-ups  of  results.  In- 
dependently designed  study.  Prerequi- 
sites: PSYCH  240,  241,  350;  or  consent 
of  instructor.  $5  lab  fee. 

460  Laboratory  in  Social  Psychology 
Janoff-Bulman  628  Tobin 

Lab,  discussion.  An  in-depth  research 
experience;  group  research  projects  on 
selected  topics  related  to  victimization. 
How  to  design  a  study,  collect  and 
code  data,  and  analyze  data  using  the 
computer.  Chapters  and  articles  on 
research  methods  and  the  area  of  vic- 
timization. Individual  write-up  of 
group  research  project.  Prerequisites: 
Social  Psychology,  Methods,  and  Sta- 
tistics; or  consent  of  instructor. 
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470  Experimental  Study  of  Personality 
(2nd  sent.) 

Selected  research  projects  in  personali- 
ty; one  major  individual  project  in  ad- 
dition to  group  projects.  Prerequisites: 
PSYCH  241  and  370  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently. 

475  Laboratory  in  Psychophysiology 
(not  '79-'80) 

Recording  and  analysis  of  physiologi- 
cal data  from  intact  human  subjects; 
emphasis  on  variables  mediated  by  au- 
tonomic nervous  system  (e.g.,  skin 
conductance,  heart  rate,  blood  pres- 
sure). Prerequisites:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor or  PSYCH  240. 

480  Mental  Retardation  (2nd  sent.) 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  work.  Intro- 
duction to  mental  retardation;  its  psy- 
chological, sociological,  educational, 
biomedical,  and  legal  aspects.  Half- 
day  per  week  field  work.  Prerequisites: 
PSYCH  280,  350,  or  486  recommend- 
ed. 

486  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Exceptional  Children  (D) 

Emphasis  on  the  etiology,  diagnosis, 
characteristics,  education,  and  progno- 
sis of  deviations  in  mental,  physical, 
and  socioemotional  development.  Pre- 
requisite: PSYCH  350  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

525  Comparative  Psychology  (1st  sent.) 
Kamil  302  Middlesex 

Lecture,  seminar.  The  evolutionary  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  behavior.  Top- 
ics include  recent  theoretical  and  em- 
pirical developments  in  evolutionary 
theory  and  behavior  in  sociobiology, 
behavior  genetics,  and  the  adaptive 
significance  of  learning.  Midterm, 
term  papers.  Prerequisites:  junior  or 
senior  standing  with  3  basic  courses  in 
psychology  or  zoology. 

535  Drugs  and  Behavior  (D)  (1st  sent.) 
Feldman  528  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
neuron  morphology,  neurophysiology, 
neurochemistry,  and  synaptic  mechan- 
isms. Detailed  description  of  drugs 
that  alter  mood  and  behavior,  their 
mode  and  site  of  action  in  terms  of 
neurophysiology,  neurochemistry,  etc. 
Weekly  quizzes — the  best  12  of  14 
determine  the  grade.  Prerequisites: 
PSYCH  100,  ZOOL  101;  PSYCH  330 
recommended. 


543  Psychology  Tests  (2nd  sem.) 
MacDonald  612  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
principles  of  testing  (e.g.,  reliability, 
validity);  overview  of  popular  testting 
procedures  (e.g.,  Wechsler  intelligence 
scales,  Rorschach  inkblot  test);  per- 
spectives on  the  ethics  of  testting. 
Texts:  Assessment  of  Persons,  Sund- 
berg.  2  tests,  final,  10-page  paper  on 
topic  of  student's  choice.  Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  100  or  150;  some  knowledge 
of  basic  statistics  helpful. 

580  Clinical  Psychology 
Epstein  639  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Summary  of  the 
field  of  clinical  psychology.  Interpreta- 
tion of  case  histories;  introduction  to 
psychodiagnostic  testing  and  psycho- 
therapy. Text:  Modern  Clinical  Psy- 
chology, Korchin.  Take-home  exams; 
biweekly  reports  on  case  histories  or 
diagnostic  tests.  Requirement  for  an 
A:  paper  based  on  intensive  study  of 
an  individual.  Prerequisites:  Abnormal 
Psychology  and  Personality;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
Halgin  137  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Contemporary  ap- 
proaches to  clinical  psychology  includ- 
ing object-relations  theory,  transac- 
tional analysis,  and  Gestalt  therapy. 
Readings:  assorted  paperbacks.  Tests, 
term  project.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH 
280  or  consent  of  instructor. 

581  Applied  Behavior  Analysis  (1st  sem.) 
Sulzer-Azaroff  513  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Principles  and 
ethically  responsible  practice  of  ap- 
plied behavior  analysis.  Text:  Applying 
Behavior-Analysis  Procedures  with 
Children  and  Youth,  Sulzer-Azaroff, 
Mayer.  Mastery  at  90°7o  or  above  of 
approximately  17  text  units;  3  review 
quizzes  and  final;  class  participation. 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 

582  Laboratory:  Applied  Behavior 
Analysis  (1st  sem.) 
Sulzer-Azaroff  513  Tobin 

Lab,  field  activities,  discussion.  Sim- 
ulation and  field  practice  of  behavior 
analysis  skills.  Text:  Applying  Behav- 
ior Analysis,  Sulzer-Azaroff,  Reese. 
Completion  of  lab  and  field  assign- 
ments required.  Consent  of  instructor 
necessary. 


583  Applied  Behavior  Analysis  (2nd  sem.) 
Sulzer-Azaroff  513  Tobin 

Continuation  of  PSYCH  581.  Prere- 
quisites: PSYCH  581  and  582. 

584  Laboratory:  Applied  Behavior 
Analysis  (2nd  sem.) 
Sulzer-Azaroff  513  Tobin 

Continuation  of  PSYCH  582.  Prere- 
quisites: PSYCH  581  and  582. 

585  Theory  and  Practice  of  Counseling 
and  Psychotherapy 

Lecture,  lab.  Theories,  techniques  and 
tests  necessary  in  counseling  and  gui- 
dance. Practice  in  organization  and 
evaluation  of  relevant  data  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  illustrative  cases.  Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  370  or  543;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Golann  536  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab,  tapes,  films. 
Comparison  of  psychoanalytic,  client- 
centered,  family,  and  behavioral  ap- 
proaches to  psychotherapy;  therapy  to 
change  individuals,  couples  relation- 
ships, and  small  systems.  Concepts  of 
what  causes  emotional  problems  and 
what  accounts  for  change  in  therapy. 
Assigned  readings,  handouts  and 
assigned  text.  Midterm;  take-home 
final.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing,  at 
least  2  courses  in  psychology  including 
Abnormal  or  Personality. 

590E  Experimental:  Introduction  to 

Environmental  Psychology  (2nd  sem.) 
Hayward  Blaisdell 

Lecture,  discussion.  Personal  space, 
privacy,  social  behavior,  environmen- 
tal ethics;  how  people  think  of  and  per- 
ceive environments.  Social  science 
theory  and  research  paradigms  empha- 
sized and  related  to  environmental  de- 
sign issues.  A  prerequisite  to  other 
courses  in  design  evaluation,  and  to  re- 
search in  environment  and  behavior. 
Texts:  Humanscape:  Environments  for 
People,  Kaplan,  Kaplan;  Environmen- 
tal Psychology:  People  and  their  Phys- 
ical Settings,  Proshansky,  etal.;  paper- 
backs. Short  paper,  term  project,  fi- 
nal. 

590J  Experimental:  Psychology  of  the 
Family  and  Close  Relationships 
(1st  sem.) 
Raush  615  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Historical,  social, 
and  developmental  perspectives  on 
families  and  other  close  relationships; 
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the  development  and  dissolution  of  in- 
timacy; changing  patterns  and  concep- 
tions of  relationships.  Texts:  The  Inti- 
mate Environment — Exploring  Marri- 
age and  the  Family,  Skolnik,  2nd  ed.; 
other  readings  from  plays  and  short 
stories.  2  major  papers;  minor  assign- 
ments; exam  and  final.  Prerequisite: 
introductory  course  in  psychology,  so- 
ciology, and/or  anthropology.  Possi- 
ble lab  fee  for  films  and  materials. 

91  Seminar:  Infancy,  Family  and 
Community  (1st  sent.) 
Jones  408  Tobin 

Seminar.  Research  literature  and  ma- 
jor theories  and  concepts  in  social  and 
cognitive  development  from  a  crosscul- 
tural  perspective.  Emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Black  children:  their  en- 
vironments; patterns  of  social  organi- 
zation; biological,  intellectual  and  so- 
cial development  (including  perception 
and  language;  socialization  as  an  adap- 
tive process  in  cultural  ecologies.  Arti- 
cles assigned;  readings  and  seminar 
presentations;  final  paper.  Prerequi- 
sites: Introductory  Psychology  or 
equivalent;  child  development  course 
helpful.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Duplication  fee. 

91  Seminar:  The  Social  Development 
of  the  Child  (1st  sent.) 
Tronick  417  Tobin 

Seminar.  Review  of  the  recent  litera- 
ture on  social  and  temperamental  de- 
velopment of  the  infant  and  young 
child. 


Chairperson  of  Department:  Professor 
John  P.  Hewitt.  Professors  Chilton,  De- 
merath,  Driver,  Gordon,  Hollander,  Kil- 
lian,  Lewis,  Park,  Piedmont,  Piatt,  A.  Ros- 
si, P.  Rossi,  Tausky,  Wilkinson,  Yaukey; 
Associate  Professors  Anderson,  Chevan, 
Faulkner,  Golden,  Harris,  Hum,  Manfredi, 
Mehta,  Roof,  Simpson,  Stokes,  Sutton,  J. 
Wright;  Assistant  Professors  Clawson, 
Gerstel,  Tessler,  S.  Wright. 

The  following  prerequisites,  required 
courses,  and  electives  constitute  the  pro- 
gram for  sociology  majors: 

1.  The  sociology  major  requires  a  minimum 
of  27  credits  or  nine  courses  distributed  as 
indicated  below.  A  minimum  of  24  of  these 
credits  will  be  in  upper-division  courses, 
those  numbered  200  or  above. 

2.  Each  major  is  required  to  take  both 
SOCIOL  201  (Sociological  Analysis  I: 
Theories  and  Perspectives)  and  SOCIOL 
211  (Sociological  Analysis  II:  Data  Collec- 
tion and  Analysis).  These  courses  should  be 
taken  during  the  sophomore  year  as  further 
preparation  for  the  upper  division  courses. 
At  least  one  sociology  course,  preferably  at 
the  100-level,  is  a  prerequisite  for  201  or 
211. 

3.  In  addition  to  201  and  211,  each  major  is 
required  to  take  at  least  one  upper  division 
course  in  three  of  the  following  five  core 
areas.  A  course's  core  area  can  be  identified 
by  the  last  two  digits  of  its  number.  Core 
areas  include:  Theory  and  Methods  (xOO- 
19);  Social  Organization  and  Institutions 
(x20-39);  Social  Issues  and  Policies 
(x40-49);  Demography  and  Urban  Sociol- 
ogy (x60-69);  and  Social  Psychology 
(x80-89). 

4.  Sociology  majors,  especially  those  who 
are  considering  graduate  studies,  are 
strongly  advised  to  take  courses  in  the 
Theory  and  Methods  core  area. 

5.  Students  desiring  direct  entry  into 
research-related  employment  in  public  and 
private  agencies,  without  additional  gradu- 
ate training,  should  consider  the  UTSRA 
(Undergraduate  Traineeship  in  Social 
Research  and  Analysis)  program,  a  training 
program  for  undergraduate  sociology  iia- 
jors  with  emphasis  on  research  and  data- 
analysis  skills.  This  program  starts  in  the 
junior  year.  UTSRA  majors  are  required  to 
take  SOCIOL  311,  312,  211,  and  313  by  the 
end  of  the  junior  year.  In  the  senior  year 
UTSRA  majors  take  two  additional  courses 
in  methods  and/or  statistics  and  an  in- 
dependent research  project.  Undergradu- 


ates interested  in  this  program  should  con- 
tact Professor  J.  Wright  in  W-35  Machmer. 

6.  Majors  are  required  to  take  two  social 
science  (D  core)  courses  outside  of  sociol- 
ogy. 

7.  Even  if  transferring  into  the  University, 
sociology  majors  must  take  four  courses  in 
the  Sociology  Department. 

All  students  are  assigned  faculty  advisers  of 
their  preference  upon  becoming  majors. 
Questions  regarding  any  aspect  of  the  soci- 
ology program  may  be  directed  to  Sally 
Ives,  712  Thompson,  tel.  545-0427.  Pro- 
fessor David  Yaukey  is  Chief  Undergrad- 
uate Adviser. 

102  Age,  Sex,  and  Kinship  in 
Contemporary  Society  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Introduction  to  sociology  with  refer- 
ence to  problems  of  growing  up  and 
growing  old  in  the  contemporary  fami- 
ly. Ranges  from  problems  of  youth 
and  maturation  to  old  age  and 
sociology  of  death.  Problems  of  sex 
roles;  discussion  of  wide  variety  of  sex- 
ual relationships. 

103  (Honors)  Social  Problems  (D)  3-4  cr 
Chilton,  Demerath 

634,  724  Thompson 

Distribution  and  interrelationships 
among  some  types  of  deviance  and  dis- 
organization; crime,  mental  disorders, 
addiction,  suicide,  family  tension. 
Theories  of  causation;  research  pro- 
jects. 

104  Urban  Life  and  Industrial  Society  (D) 
(2nd  sent.) 

Introduction  to  the  sociological  per- 
spective, focused  upon  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  urban  industrial  socie- 
ty. 

105  Self,  Society,  and  Interpersonal 
Relations  (D)  (1st  sent.) 
Anderson  W33  Machmer 

Basic  concepts,  perspectives,  and  data 
in  sociology  approached  through  social 
psychology.  Relationship  between  in- 
dividual, group,  and  society.  Topics: 
socialization,  social  roles,  social  in- 
teraction, dynamics  of  small  groups, 
self,  attitudes,  and  language  and  com- 
munication. 

106  Race,  Sex,  and  Social  Class:  Inequality 
in  America  (D)   (1st  sem) 
Wilkinson  So.  College 

Differential    distribution    of    oppor- 
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tunities  and  rewards  in  society.  Man- 
ner in  which  membership  in  particular 
race,  sex,  or  social  class  grouping  may 
increase  or  diminish  opportunities  for 
positions  of  power,  social  prestige, 
economic  security,  and  psychological 
rewards. 

107  Contemporary  American  Society 

(1st  sem.) 

Clawson  728  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Focus  on  five 
topics,  about  three  weeks  on  each. 
Tentative  topics  are:  the  environment, 
work,  mass  culture,  imperialism,  and 
who  rules  America.  America  as  a 
capitalist  society — what  this  means, 
and  what  impact  it  has  on  our  lives. 
Learning  to  read  critically  and  evaluate 
an  argument.  Readings:  Who  Rules 
America?  Domhof;  The  Closing  Circle, 
Commoner;  Blue  Collar,  Spencer;  The 
Plug-In  Drug,  Winn;  Global  Reach, 
Barnet,  Muller.  2  papers,  5-7  pages,  on 
any  2  of  the  5  units;  final;  class  par- 
ticipation. 

108  Sociology  of  Learning:  Problems  of 
Personal  and  Social  Change  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Introduction  emphasizing  changing 
relationships  between  educational  in- 
stitutions and  society  in  modern  world. 
Focus  on  educational  institutions  as 
status  transmission  and  socializing 
agencies  and  educational  ideologies 
stressing  importance  of  change  in 
educational  institutions. 

109  Population  and  Environment  (D) 
(1st  sem.) 

Mehta  526  Thompson 

Introduction  to  principles  of  sociolo- 
gy. The  relationship  of  human  popula- 
tion growth  in  both  national  and  world 
settings  to  community  and  society  en- 
vironments. Emphasis  on  macrosocio- 
logical  concepts  and  theory  dealing 
with  cultural  forces  and  organizational 
process,  interpersonal  relations  or  the 
relationship  of  the  individual  to  socie- 
ty. The  nature  and  sociological  signifi- 
cance of  pressures  on  the  human  en- 
vironment, environmental  change,  and 
changes  in  population  developments 
themselves.  Alternative  ways  of  view- 
ing future  environmental  development. 

110  General  Introduction  to 
Sociology  (D)  (1st  sem.) 

Multiple    sections.    The    fundamental 


terminology  of  sociology.  Intensive 
discussion  of  selected  topics  from  a 
sociological  point  of  view. 
Sutton  632  Thompson 
Lecture.  Ecological-evolutionary  per- 
spective; concepts  and  methods  of 
sociology.  Characteristics  of  types  and 
varieties  of  societies.  Industrialization, 
urbanization,  stratification;  effects  of 
social  change  upon  environment,  role 
of  women,  and  other  topical  issues. 
Text:  Human  Societies,  Lenski,  Len- 
ski.  2  hour-exams,  final. 

201  Sociological  Analysis  I:  Theories  and 
Perspectives  (1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 
Park  624  Thompson 

Most  important  varieties  of  contem- 
porary sociological  thought.  Focus  on 
differing  perspectives  on  and  assump- 
tions about  human  society  which 
underlie  contemporary  sociological 
theories.  Nature  of  theory  in  sociolog- 
ical research;  most  important 
theoretical  perspectives  currently  in 
use.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  other 
sociology  course,  preferably  at  100 
level.  (Honors  section  also.) 
Piatt  W30  Machmer 
Lecture.  Critical  examination  of  the 
contending  theoretical  paradigms  in 
contemporary  sociology.  Text:  The 
Structure  of  Sociological  Theory, 
Turner;  reserve  readings.  5  short 
typewritten  papers  on  topics  discussed 
in  lecture  and  readings.  Required 
reading  sufficient  to  complete  the 
papers.  For  social  science  majors  in  the 
sophomore  year  or  later. 

211  Sociological  Analysis  II: 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

(1st  sem.) 

Chilton,  Harris  634,12m  Thompson 

Introduction  to  methodology  and 
research  techniques  in  sociology. 
Quantative  and  qualitative  techniques 
including  field  research,  interviewing, 
participant  and  laboratory  observa- 
tions, survey  analysis,  and  sampling 
techniques. 

220  Work  and  Society  (1st  sem.) 

Tausky  510  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Methods  of  gain- 
ing work  effort  in  Russia,  China, 
Cuba,  Israel,  Japan.  Relationship  of 
these  methods  to  U.S.  practices.  Texts: 
Japanese  Society, Uakane;Cuban 
Communism.HoTowitz.  2  exams. 


222  The  Family  (D) 

Gerstel  736  Thompson 

Lecture.  Analysis  of  family  from 
social-historical  perspective.  Discus- 
sion of  contemporary  family  through 
the  life  cycle — from  the  choice  of  a 
mate  to  break-up  of  family  units. 
Texts:  Family  in  Social-Historical  Per- 
spective, Gordan;  Family  and  Transi- 
tion, Skolnick,  Skolnick;  Worlds  of 
Pain,  Rubin;  articles  in  library. 
Midterm,  final. 

224  Social  Stratification  (1st  sem.)  (D) 
Gordon  606  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  nature  of 
social  classes  in  society:  differences  in 
economic  power,  political  power,  and 
social  status.  Why  stratification  exists, 
its  internal  dynamics,  and  its  effects  on 
individuals,  subgroups,  and  society. 
Problems  of  poverty  and  the  uses  of 
power. Texts:  Power  and  Privilege, 
Lenski;  Inequality  and  Stratification  in 
the  United  States,  Rothman;  Tally's 
Corner, Liebow;  others.  2  hour-exams, 
final. 

240  Race  Relations 

Lewis  512,  636  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  social-historical 
approach  to  race  relations  in  the  U.S.. 
Analysis  of  contemporary  race  rela- 
tions links  to  major  social  issues  in 
American  society. 

241  Criminology 

Driver  506  Thompson 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  criminology. 
Topics:  criminal  codes,  types  of 
criminals  and  indices  of  criminality, 
theories  of  criminality,  the  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  organizations, 
the  criminal  courts  and  prisons.  Lec- 
tures may  be  supplemented  by  field 
trips.  Articles  on  reserve.  Class  atten- 
dance,field  trips,  exams. 
Simpson  638  Thompson 
Lecture,  in-class  discussion.  Definition 
of  behavior  as  criminal/delinquent, 
number,  location,  and  social 
characteristics  of  criminals/delin- 
quents, administration  of  justice  by 
police  and  courts,  societal  reactions, 
causation,  career  patterns  of  selected 
types  of  offenders,  and  prevention  and 
control.  Texts:  Society,  Crime,  and 
Criminal  Careers,  Gibbons,  3rd  ed.; 
paperbacks.  2  midterms,  final  (essay 
questions). 
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12  (Honors)  Drugs  and  Society 
(1st  sent.)  3-4  cr 
Park  624  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  following 
aspects  of  drugs  (alcohol,  cannabis, 
stimulants,  psychedelics,  depressants, 
opiates):  historical  and  cross-cultural 
perspectives;  behavioral  effects;  social 
and  cultural  factors  affecting  use;  ad- 
diction (including  alcoholism);  treat- 
ment of  addiction;  drugs  as  agents  of 
behavioral  and  social  change;  social 
control  of  use  and  distribution;  drugs 
and  social  reality.  Texts:  Licit  and  Il- 
licit Drugs,  Brecher;  The  Teachings  of 
Don  Juan  and  A  Separate  Reality, 
Castaneda;  Connections,  Gould  et  al.; 
Alcoholism  in  America,  Trice;  The 
Natural  Mind,  Weil;  several  articles.  2 
exams,  paper. 

>1  Population  Problems  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Mehta  526  Thompson 

Analytical  study  of  population  com- 
position; causes  and  consequences  of 
changes  in  basic  demographic  varia- 
bles: fertility,  mortality  and  migration. 

10  Social  Interaction  (D) 

Social  interaction  in  context  of  groups, 
especially  small  groups.  Dynamics  of 
interaction  process  as  basis  for  group 
development.  Emergence  of  normative 
and  affective  subsystems;  role  differen- 
tiation. 

11  Public  Opinion,  Attitude  Formation, 
and  Attitude  Change  (D)(occasionally) 

Public  opinion,  attitude  formation, 
and  attitude  change  from  a  sociologi- 
cal perspective.  Theories  concerning 
role  of  public  opinion  in  free  democra- 
tic society  and  on  methodology  of 
public  opinion  research.  Topics  in- 
clude process  of  opinion  formation 
during  electoral  campaigns,  creation  of 
opinions  through  early  socialization, 
and  transformation  of  opinions 
through  re-socialization  later  in  life  cy- 
cle. Case  studies  of  public  opinion  in 
areas  such  as  Vietnam,  race,  and 
youth. 

)7  Special  Topics:  Sociology  through 
Film  (1st  sem.) 
Demerath  724  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  films.  Different 
focal  topics  in  sociology  investigated 
through  film.  A  different  well-known 
film  shown  each  week. 


307  Sociological  Theory  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Manfredi  534  Thompson 

Contributions  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican writers  concerned  with  theories  of 
origin,  growth,  and  development  of 
human  social  organization. 

308  (Honors)  Contemporary  Critical 
Sociological  Theory  (1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 
Piatt  W, 30  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  Examination  of 
contemporary  sociological  theory 
rooted  in  Marxism.  Discussion  of 
works  of  Lenin,  Soral,  Lukacs,  Hork- 
heimer,  Habermas,  and  others.  Paper- 
back monographs  of  each  author.  2  or 
3  short  critical  papers  as  stimulants  to 
class  discussion.  For  advanced  majors 
(at  least  sophomores)  in  sociology, 
philosophy,  political  science,  econom- 
ics, history. 

311  (Honors)  Elementary'  Statistics 

(1st  sem.)  3-4  cr 

S.  Wright  W33D  Machmer 

Introduction  to  principles  and  techni- 
ques with  reference  to  sociological  ap- 
plication. (Honors  section  also.) 

312  Advanced  Statistics  (occasionally) 
Introduction  to  principles  of  multivar- 
iate techniques  including  sociology  and 
related  fields.  Prerequisite:  SOCIOL 
311  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

313  Quantitative  Methods  in  Social 
Research  (2nd  sem.) 

Use  of  quantitative  concepts  in  theore- 
tical formulations  and  data  and  analy- 
sis in  sociology.  Topics:  unidimen- 
sional  measurement;  small  group 
observation  and  experimentation  in  in- 
teraction laboratory;  sampling  and  ex- 
perimental designs;  measures  of 
association;  simple  mathematical 
models.  Use  of  computer  built  into  in- 
structional materials.  Small  scale  exer- 
cises in  research. 

314  Qualitative  Methods  in  Social 
Research  (occasionally) 

Theory  and  practical  application  of 
field  research  in  sociology.  Emphasis 
on  participant  observation,  respondent 
and  informant  interviewing,  uses  of 
historical  data.  Data  collection  and  an- 
alysis using  these  techniques  under  in- 
structor supervision.  Prerequisites:  ad- 
vanced course  work  in  sociology  and 
consent  of  instructor. 


321  Sociology  of  Religion  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Manfred  534  Thompson 

Relationship  of  religious  beliefs  and  in- 
stitutions to  cultures  and  societies. 

323  Sociology  of  Law  (D)  (2nd  sem.) 

Institution  of  law  in  society,  emphasiz- 
ing variations  among  societies  in  sys- 
tems of  law,  development  of  English 
and  American  law,  structure  of  legal 
profession,  and  relationships  between 
legal  system  and  other  societal  aspects. 

325  Political  Sociology  (1st  sem.) 
Hollander  734  Thompson 

Lecture, discussion.  Basic  issues  in  po- 
litical sociology  and  politics:  interac- 
tion between  the  political  and  social- 
cultural  spheres;  sources  and  manifes- 
tations of  political  inequality;  variety 
of  social  conflict  and  its  major  theo- 
ries; relationship  between  political 
ideas  and  political  behavior.  Issues  of 
political  violence  and  coercion,  politi- 
cal propaganda  and  legitimation,  intel- 
lectuals and  political  power.  Topics 
dealt  with  in  a  comparative-historical 
context  involving  Nazi  Germany,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.,  and  contem- 
porary China.  No  single  text.  In-class 
essay  exam;  1  paper.  Participation  in 
class  discussion  encouraged. 

326  Complex  Organizations  (D)  (2nd  sem.) 
Analysis  of  process  leading  to  forma- 
tion, stability,  and  instability  of  com- 
plex organization.  Theoretical  and  em- 
pirical work  related  to  these  processes. 

327  Social  Change  (D)  (occasionally) 

Changes  arising  from  culture  contact, 
social  reform,  and  technical  inven- 
tions. Planned  and  unplanned  change, 
particularly  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

341  Background  to  the  Study  of 
Social  Welfare  (D)  (2nd  sem.) 
Historical  development  and  current 
status  of  British  and  American  con- 
cerns about  poverty  in  context  of  In- 
dustrial Revolution;  sociological  per- 
spectives concerning  differentials  in  ac- 
cess to  economic  security  and  social 
rewards,  problems  of  measurement 
and  planning  as  related  to  social 
policies. 

361  The  Demography  of  Minority 
Groups  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Demographic   and   ecological   factors 
affecting  relationships  between  ethnic, 
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racial,  and  religious  groups.  Demo- 
graphy of  minorities  from  comparative 
perspective,  drawing  upon  materials 
from  various  nations.  Prerequisite: 
SOCIOL  240. 

380  Sociology  of  Attitudes,  Beliefs  and 
Values  (D)  (occasionally) 

Attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values  as  social 
phenomena.  Cognitive  and  evaluative 
processes  which  underlie  and  help  ac- 
count for  variety  of  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  values  found  in  a  society  and 
which  differ  across  societies.  Consent 
of  instructor  required. 

381  Society  and  the  Individual  (1st  sent.) 
Killian  706  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
sociological  social  psychology;  strong 
emphasis  on  a  symbolic  interactionist 
approach.  Topics  include  the  nature 
and  importance  of  language,  the 
development  of  self,  social  interaction 
in  everyday  life,  and  interactionist  ap- 
proaches to  social  structure,  collective 
behavior,  and  deviance.  Relationships 
between  interactionist  and  other 
perspective  on  social  psychology.  Text: 
Self  and  Society:  A  Symbolic  Interac- 
tionist Social  Psychology,  Hewitt. 
Term  paper  or  project;  2  or  3  in-class 
exams.  Prerequisite:  introductory 
(100-level)  sociology. 

382  Interpersonal  Relations  and  Group 
Structure  (occasionally) 

Various  theories  of  interpersonal  at- 
traction and  group  interaction  and 
leadership.  Emphasis  on  types  of  inter- 
personal and  group  structures  which 
result.  Social  cliques,  family  and  kin- 
ship structures,  community  and  neigh- 
borhood networks,  interpersonal  com- 
munication systems  and  leadership 
structures. 

383  Sociology  of  Sex  Roles  (1st  sem.) 
Gerstel  736  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Examination  of 
contrast  in  males'  and  females'  social 
position — with  focus  on  socialization 
into  these  positions  and  particiation  in 
a  variety  of  institutions  (i.e.,  school, 
family,  work).  Analysis  framed  in 
changing  historical  context.  2-3  exams 
(and/or  papers). 

391  Seminar:  Introduction  to  Marxism 

(1st  sem.) 

Clawson  728  Thompson 

Discussion.  First  6  weeks:  general  in- 


troduction to  Marxist  theory;  brief 
overview  from  secondary  sources, 
then  intensely  reading  The  Communist 
Manifesto,  the  first  part  of  The  Ger- 
man Ideology,  and  selections  from 
volume  one  of  Capital.  Second  part:  3 
units,  each  3  weeks  long,  each  focused 
on  a  particular  topic.  In  each  unit,  first 
week:  read  and  discuss  a  "classic" 
Marxist  work  on  the  subject;  other  two 
weeks,  consideration  of  more  recent 
attempts  to  develop,  defend,  modify, 
and  apply  the  theory,  to  see  ways  in 
which  this  theory  can  inform  and  guide 
research  and  political  activity. Ten- 
tative three  topics:  the  state,  the  family 
and  socialist  feminism,  and  the  labor 
process.  Texts,  readings:  The  Social 
and  Political  Thought  of  Karl  Marx, 
Avineri;  The  Communist  Manifesto, 
The  German  Ideology,  and  Capital, 
Vol.  I,  Marx;  State  and  Revolution, 
Lenin;  The  State  in  Capitalist  Society, 
Milibrand;  The  Origin  of  the  Family, 
Private  Property  and  the  State,  Engels; 
Capitalism,  the  Family,  and  Personal 
Life,  Zaretsky;  Labor  and  Monopoly 
Capital,  Braverman;  Counter  Planning 
on  the  Shop  Floor,  Watson;  much 
duplicated  material.  Heavy  required 
reading  load;  active  participation  in 
discussions;  2  or  3  short  (5-page) 
papers.  Readings  and  discussion  much 
more  important  than  written  work.  Re- 
quires commitment  to  do  the  work. 
Fee  for  duplicated  material  (also  on 
reserve). 

391  Seminar:  Demography 

Sutton,  others  632  Thompson 

Design  and  preparation  of  senior 
papers.  No  texts.  Satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  paper.  Prerequisites:  enroll- 
ment in  Demography  Certificate  Pro- 
gram, and  senior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

420  Sociology  of  Education  (D)  (1st  sem.) 
Hurn  508  Thompson 

Social  and  economic  interrelationships 
of  education,  stressing  social  class  and 
social  change.  Developing  countries 
and  minority  people. 

421  Higher  Education  in  America  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Organizational  context  within  which 
college  and  postgraduate  education 
takes  place.  Historical  and  interna- 
tional comparison,  with  review  of  rele- 


vant discussions  of  individual  develop 
ment;  higher  education  in  its  broade 
relationship  to  other  human  activities 

422  Occupations  and  Professionals  (D) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Comparative  analysis  of  social  organi 
zation  of  occupations  and  careers.  Em 
phasis  on  process  of  client  control,  oc 
cupational  mandate  and  autonomy 
and  career  socialization. 

423  Structure  of  Human  Communities  (D'1 
(occasionally) 

Inquiries  into  spatial  and  social  struc 
tural  features  of  human  communitie; 
emphasizing  modern  urban  centers.  In- 
tegrates land  use  theory  with  humar 
ecological  processes  to  provide  under- 
standing of  current  urban  problems. 

424  Social  Structure  of  India  (D) 

(occasionally) 

Origins,  distributions,  and  cultural 
traits  of  major  groups  in  India.  Mar- 
riage, family,  caste  patterns,  and  posi- 
tions in  economic  and  political  system. 

425  Soviet  Society  (D)  (2nd  sem.) 

Survey  of  major  social  institutions, 
processes,  and  problems  of  Soviet  soci- 
ety; official  and  popular  values  and 
norms,  stratifications,  social  controls, 
family,  types  of  socialization,  and 
social  problems  (i.e.,  crime,  delinquen- 
cy, misuse  of  leisure,  rural  migration, 
etc.).  Nature  and  usefulness  of  various 
theoretical  models  of  Soviet  society. 

428  Sociology  of  Literature  (2nd  sem.) 
Seminar.  Literature  as  information 
source  about  society:  social  values  and 
norms,  social  change  and  conflict,  and 
various  relationships  between  society 
and  individual.  Conditions  where 
literature  reflects  or  distorts  social 
realities  and  interaction  between 
literary  products  and  their  social  en- 
vironment. Consent  of  instructor  re-i 
quired. 

440  Sociology  of  Aging  (D)  (2nd  sem.) 
Aging  as  social  phenomenon  in  United 
States  and  Massachusetts  emphasizing 
elderly  population.  Topics:  biological, 
psychological,  and  social  factors  in  ag- 
ing process,  demographic  and  ecologi- 
cal conditions  of  aging,  problem  of 
retirement,  and  public  policy  and 
politics  as  they  relate  to  old  age. 
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441  Power  and  Privilege  (D)  (occasionally) 

Inquiries  into  distribution  of  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  in  American 
society,  providing  description  of 
power,  income,  and  privilege  distribu- 
tions and  understanding  of  mechan- 
isms that  produce  them.  Classical 
theorists,  modern  writers,  and  em- 
pirical social  research  studies  reviewed. 

442  Sociology  of  Medicine  (D)  (2nd  sent.) 
Survey  of  medical  sociology  field  and 
examination  of  medical  institution  us- 
ing sociological  concepts.  Organiza- 
tion and  utilization  of  medical  care, 
social  epidemiology,  interaction  bet- 
ween community  and  medical  institu- 
tion, patient-practitioner  interaction. 

443  Evaluation  Research  and  Social  Policy 

Introduction  to  principles  and  techni- 
ques of  evaluation  of  social  programs 
and  policies.  Review  of  social  planning 
processes;  case  studies  develop  under- 
standing of  concepts  and  techniques 
for  following  topics:  program  and 
evaluation  objectives  specification; 
performance  criteria;  social  context  of 
evaluation;  program  impact,  compo- 
nent and  monitoring  strategies;  in- 
tegration of  evaluation  in  planning 
process.  Levels  of  effort  and  quality  of 
evaluative  efforts  in  federal  and  state 
agencies. 

444  Deviance  and  Social  Order  (1st  sem.) 
Faulkner  W36A  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  creation,  de- 
tection, and  sanctioning  of  deviance; 
the  relationship  between  collective  ac- 
tion and  the  events  produced — such  as 
"crime  waves,"  "purges,"  "organiza- 
tional crime,"  "industrial  theft," 
"madness,"  "child  abuse"  and  even 
"the  alcoholism  problem  on  this  cam- 
pus." How  these  events  are  socially 
produced  and  sustained,  and  the  per- 
sonal and  organizational  conse- 
quences. Texts:  Constructing  Social 
Problems,  Spector-Kitsuse;  Justice 
Without  Trial,  Skolnick;  Decarcera- 
tion,  Scull;  Stateville,  Jacobs.  1  test, 
some  papers  of  modest  scope.  Prere- 
quisite: 100-level  sociology  course. 

460  Urban  Sociology 

Golden  732  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  urban  socio- 
logical concepts,  definitions,  and 
sources  of  data;  the  relationship  bet- 
ween   world    urbanization    and    the 


development  of  cities;  the  urbanization 
transition  and  the  growth  of  cities  in 
the  U.S.,  from  a  comparative  perspec- 
tive; the  emergence  of  the  American 
metropolitan  area,  including  such 
topics  as  decentralization  of  people 
and  jobs,  segregation,  and  residential 
patterns;  and  social  ramifications  of 
urbanization  and  urban  demographic 
and  ecological  changes.  Selected 
paperbacks,  reserve  readings.  2  exams, 
1  paper.  Prerequisite:  one  course  at  the 
100  level  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461  Demography  of  the  Family  (2nd  sem.) 

Demographic  data  describing  varia- 
tions and  trends  in  the  family  institu- 
tion. Topics  include  household  and  liv- 
ing arrangements,  family  life  cycle, 
marriage  and  mate  selection,  child- 
bearing  and  illegitimacy,  divorce, 
widowhood,  and  remarriage.  Em- 
phasis on  data  from  censuses,  vital 
statistics  systems,  and  periodic  sample 
surveys.  Theoretical  treatment  of  the 
relation  between  changes  in  the 
demographic  process  (fertility,  mor- 
tality, and  migration)  and  changes  in 
family  institutions. 

462  National  and  Regional  Population 
Studies  (D)  (occasionally) 

Analysis  of  national  and  regional 
populations,  emphasizing  historical 
development  and  current  structure  of 
demographic  systems.  Prerequisite: 
SOCIOL  261. 

481  Sociology  of  Mental  Disorders  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Influence  of  social  factors  on  diagno- 
sis, treatment,  and  possible  etiology  of 
mental  disorders.  Application  of 
sociological  concepts  and  methods  in 
considering:  nature  and  extent  of  men- 
tal illness,  mental  hospitals,  and  com- 
munity rehabilitation. 

482  Applied  Social  Psychology 
(occassionally) 

In-depth  analysis  of  social  psychologi- 
cal theory  and  research  in  relation  to 
selected  problems  of  attitudinal  and 
behavior  change.  Topics:  compliance 
and  resistance  to  authority, prejudice 
and  race  relations,  management  of  de- 
viance, modification  of  patient  behav- 
ior for  health  maintenance  and  disease 
control;  issues  in  social  psychology  of 
mental  health,  poverty  and  inequality, 
and  women's  movement. 


488  Sociology  of  Mass  Culture  and 
Literature  (1st  sem.) 
Hollander  734  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Mass  culture  and 
popular  literature  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation about  society  (especially  social 
norms,  values,  and  conflicts).  The  in- 
teraction between  cultural  products 
(narrowly  defined)  and  the  social  set- 
ting. Mass  culture:  opiate  or  harmless 
entertainment.  Determinants  of  mass 
culture.  "Elite  novels"  and  bestsellers, 
their  respective  sociological  value. 
Commercial  advertising  as  a  guide  to 
changing  social  norms  and  values;  its 
cultural  context,  methods,  and  func- 
tions. Leisure,  taste,  consumption,  and 
status-seeking  in  contemporary  Ameri- 
can society.  Leisure  as  an  ulitimate 
value  and  social  problem.  Texts:  works 
of  Daniel  Bell,  Ian  Watt,  Richard  Hog- 
gart,  Tom  Wolfe,  Aldous  Huxley,  etc. 
In-class  essay-type  exam,  1  paper. 
Regular  attendance  and  participation 
important. 

522  Sociology  of  Parenthood  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Blending  of  sociological  and  social 
psychology  concepts:  parent-child  rela- 
tionships viewed  historically,  cross- 
culturally,  and  developmentally.  Pro- 
ject development  in  general  areas  such 
as  parent-child  relationships  as  interac- 
tive systems  and  influence  of  children 
on  parents'  development  as  adults. 

528  Social  Movements  (D)  (occasionally) 

Analysis  of  structure,  dynamics,  and 
significance  of  social  movements,  par- 
ticularly in  modern  society.  Political 
and  religious  movements.  Emphasis  on 
leadership,  ideology,  member  commit- 
ment and  control,  and  opposition  as 
they  affect  career  of  social  movement. 

542  Issues  in  Social  Policy  Planning 

(1st  sem.) 

Sutton  632  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Principles  of  so- 
cial planning;  use  of  social  sciences  in 
social  policy  development;  current  is- 
sues, e.g.,  income  maintenance,  citizen 
participation  in  public  decisions, 
changing  labor  force  status  of  women. 
Assessing  levels  of  well-being  associa- 
ted with  social  and  geographical  mobil- 
ity of  the  population.  Texts:  Setting 
National  Priorities,  Brookings;  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Social  Planning,  Kahn; 
others.  Midterm,  final;  classroom  par- 
ticipation; major  paper/presentation, 
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developed  with  instructor.  Prior  course 
work  in  social  welfare,  stratification, 
Or  in  economics  helpful;  consultation 
with  instructor  invited. 

544  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Simpson  638  Thompson 

Seminar.  Interrelationships  among 
three  aspects  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
U.S.;  administration  of  justice  by 
police  and  courts,  causation,  and 
prevention  and  treatment.  Extensive 
reading  in  scholarly  journals,  books, 
governmental  reports.  Sources  provid- 
ed by  instructor.  Class  presentations, 
participation  in  discussion,  paper, 
final.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

560  Techniques  of  Demographic  Analysis 
(2nd  sem.) 

Seminar.  Methods  of  gathering  popu- 
lation data  and  uses  for  data  to  meas- 
ure mortality,  fertility,  migration,  and 
population  composition.  Theoretical 
interrelations  among  these  factors. 
Methods  for  making  population  esti- 
mates and  projections.  Prerequisites: 
SOCIOL  261  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

561  Fertility  and  Society  (occasionally) 

Seminar.  Review  of  past  and  present 
trends  in  fertility  on  worldwide  basis, 
analysis  of  social  determinants  and 
consequences  of  these  trends,  and 
assessment  of  likely  future  trends. 
Prerequisites:  SOCIOL  261  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

562  Population  Theories  and  Policies 

(occasionally) 

Seminar.  Major  theories  concerning 
population  growth,  distribution,  inter- 
nal and  international  migration,  and 
population  quality.  Theorists  include 
pre-Malthusians,  Malthus,  Marx, 
Keynes,  Stouffer,  Petersen,  Myrdal, 
Clark,  Coale,  Keyfitz,  Spengler,  and 
Davis.  Population  policies  include 
direct  and  social  policies  with  demo- 
graphic consequences.  Cross-cultural 
analysis  of  relationship  between  sex 
status,  social  status,  and  human 
reproduction.  Prerequisites:  SOCIOL 
261  and  consent  of  instructor. 

563  Community  and  Human  Ecology  (D) 
(2nd  sem.) 

Origin,  development,  location,  junc- 
tions, and  systems  of  communities. 
Ecological  process  of  change,  invasion 
and  succession,  centralization,  decen- 
tralization, concentration,  suburbani- 
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zation,  and  patterns  of  residence  and 
segregation  of  racial,  ethnic,  and 
religious  groups. 

564  Urbanization  and  the  City  (D) 

(occasionally) 

World  urbanization,  trends,  causes 
and  consequences.  Regional  variations 
in  nature  of  urbanization  and  trends  in 
major  countries  analyzed  and  related 
to  major  aspects  of  spatial  and  social 
structure  of  cities.  Prerequisite:  in- 
troductory sociology  course. 

580  Collective  Behavior  (D)  (2nd  sem.) 

Analysis  of  nature  and  process  of  col- 
lective behavior,  including  crowd  be- 
havior, rumor  and  communication, 
opinion  and  its  formation,  social 
movements,  collective  responses  to  de- 
viance and  other  problematic  forms  of 
behavior,  behavior  in  disasters,  etc. 
Emphasis  on  development  of  concepts 
and  theories  and  their  application  to 
specific  types  and  instances  of  collec- 
tive behavior.  Prerequisite:  introduc- 
tory sociology  course. 

582  Sexuality  and  Society  (D) 
(occasionally) 

Human  sexual  behavior  from  variety 
of  perspectives,  including  psychologi- 
cal and  physiological  as  well  as 
sociological.  Development  of  sex  and 
gender  identity,  sexual  act  and  myths 
about  sexuality,  cross-cultural  dimen- 
sions of  sexual  behavior,  contraception 
and  abortion,  pregnancy  and 
childbirth,  sexual  deviance,  and 
population  growth  and  policy. 

584  Sociology  of  Common  Sense 
Knowledge  (occasionally) 

How  knowledge  is  generated  and  used 
in  social  context  of  everyday  life.  Pro- 
cess of  acquiring  common  sense  know- 
ledge and  constructing  social  reality, 
social  basis  of  perception,  observation 
and  inference  making,  contradiction, 
consistency,  and  other  logical  relations 
in  everyday  practices. 

591  Seminar:  Criminology 
Driver  506  Thompson 

Reading  and  critical  review  of  classic 
studies  in  juvenile  delinquency  and 
criminology.  Short  research  papers 
based  on  library  data  or  observations 
of  courts  and  other  agencies.  Reports 
on  readings  and  papers  presented  to 
seminar  for  discussion.  Books  and 
papers  on  reserve.  Regular  attendance 
required. 


765  Historical  Demography  (1st  sem.) 
Golden  732  Thompson 

Seminar.  Analysis  of  demographic 
records  from  the  past  from  a  contem- 
porary demographic-sociological 
perspective,  done  both  by  surveying  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  available 
research  literature  and  by  working  with 
original  records,  particularly 
manuscript  census  schedules  of 
Western  Massachusetts  towns.  No 
texts;  library  readings.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required  for  undergraduates. 

786  Symbolic  Interaction  (1st  sem.) 
Hewitt  716  Thompson 

Seminar.  Symbolic  interactionism  as  a 
theoretical  approach  to  sociology  and 
social  psychology;  historical  and  con- 
temporary developments  in  SI;  com- 
parison of  SI  with  other  contemporary 
theoretical  perspectives.  Require- 
ments: participation,  report,  seminar 
paper;  consent  of  instructor  for 
undergraduates. 

791  Seminar:  Sociology  of  Law  (1st  sem.) 
Simpson  638  Thompson 

Current  issues  with  conceptual  em- 
phasis on  social  control  and  social 
change.  Topics  include  nature  and 
functions  of  law,  law  as  a  social  pro- 
cess, law  and  inequality,  legal  profes- 
sion, social  sources  of  legal  change, 
limits  of  law,  and  future  prospects  in 
selected  areas.  Readings:  extensive 
reading  in  scholarly  journals  and 
books.  Sources  provided  by  instructor. 
Class  presentations,  participation  in 
discussion,  and  paper  and  final  ex-  • 
amination.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired for  undergraduates. 

793  Seminar:  Stratification  and  Human 
Nature  (1st  sem.) 
Gordon  606  Thompson 

Major  issues  in  social  stratification,  , 
particularly    class    stratification,    and  I 
their    relationship    to    questions    of  I 
human  nature  and  the  nature-nurture  e 
controversy.     Implications     of    these  t 
issues  for  political  positions  related  to  ! 
class    structure.    Marxian    and    non- 
Marxian  theories  of  stratification  and 
their   "human   nature"   assumptions. 
Readings  in  Marx,  Lenin,  Weber,  Len- 
ski,  the  Functionalists  and  their  critics, 
Blau  and  Duncan,  van  den  Berghe,  M. 
Gordon,     E.     Wilson,    others.    Oral 
reports,   term  paper.   Consent  of  in- 
structor required  for  undergraduates. 
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Classics  and  Philosophy 

The  Classics  and  Philosophy  major  is  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  the  two  departments. 
It  is  designed  for  classicists  with  a 
philosophical  bent  and  philosophers  with 
an  interest  in  Greek. 

Requirements 

8  hours  of  credit  in  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate Greek 

6  hours  of  credit  in  Greek  Readings 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Classics 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Philosophy 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Ancient  Philosophy 
6  hours  of  credit  in  Special  Classics  and 
Philosophy  seminars  taken  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Prof.  Gareth 
Matthews,  Philosophy  Department  and  to 
Prof.  Rob  Dyer,  Classics  Department. 

Judaic  Studies 

Chairman  of  Committee:  Professor  Leon- 
ard Ehrlich.  Assistant  Professors  Baskin, 
Bolozky. 

The  Judaic  Studies  major  offers  the  moti- 
vated student  a  solid  background  in  a  wide 
range  of  Judaic  cultures  and  civilizations, 
as  well  as  training  in  Hebrew  language  and 
literature.  Graduated  majors  pursue  careers 
in  Jewish  education,  social  service,  aca- 
demic teaching  of  Judaica,  and  the  rabbin- 
ate. Students  majoring  or  planning  to  ma- 
jor in  Judaic  Studies  may  consult  Professor 
Leonard  Ehrlich,  Chairman  (352C  Bartlett, 
545-3125),  or  Professor  Judith  Baskin, 
Chief  Adviser  (737  Herter,  545-2550). 
Other  members  of  the  Judaic  Studies  Com- 
mittee are  also  available  for  consultation 
and  for  Special  Problems  courses,  which 
may  be  arranged  in  the  area  of  a  student's 
particular  interest.  A  list  of  Committee 
members  may  be  obtained  from  the  Inter- 
disciplinary Studies  Office,  Machmer 
E-26b.  Approved  Hillel  Foundation  courses 
may  be  taken  for  credit  toward  the  major 
by  enrolling  in  JUDAIC  191a-e,  or  192a-e 
(1  credit  per  course). 

Judaic  Studies 

101  The  Jewish  People  I  (C)  (1st  sem.) 
Baskin  737  Herter 

The  history  and  cultural  development 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  beliefs 
from  biblical  times  through  the  rab- 
binic period  (500  CE).  Final  quarter  of 
the  course  covers  contemporary  Jewish 
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practice,  and  the  festivals  and  holy 
days  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  Texts  in- 
clude A  History  of  Judaism  I,  The 
Jewish  Catalogue,  Silver.  4  in-class  ex- 
ams. 

102  The  Jewish  People  II  (C)  (2nd  sem.) 
Baskin  737  Herter 

The  life  and  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
medieval  and  modern  worlds.  Topics 
include  Jewish-Christian  relations,  de- 
velopment of  Jewish  philosophy  and 
mysticism;  Jewish  life  in  Eastern 
Europe;  the  Holocaust;  modern  Israel; 
Jews  and  Judaism  in  North  America. 
Texts:  The  Course  of  Modern  Jewish 
History,  Sachar;  Understanding  Rab- 
binic Judaism,  Neusner.  4  in-class  ex- 
ams. 

191a-e,  192a-e  Hillel  Course  /  cr 

Topics  vary.  Consult  with  Hillel  Foun- 
dation, 302  Student  Union  or  Judaic 
Studies  faculty. 

200  The  Bible  and  Archaeology  (C) 
(2nd  sem.) 
Baskin  737  Herter 

The  history  and  contents  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  in  the  light  of  Near  Eastern 
archaeology.  Chronological  approach; 
topics  include  ancient  Near  Eastern 
creation  and  flood  stories,  the  patriar- 
chal period,  conquest  of  Canaan,  the 
cities  and  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah  through  the  Hellenistic  period. 
Midterm,  oral  report,  short  paper, 
final. 

290  Experimental:  Medieval  Judaism 

(not  '79-'80) 
Baskin  737  Herter 

Jewish  life,  literature,  and  thought  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Social  and  intellec- 
tual life  of  Jewish  communities  in  Mos- 
lem Spain  and  North  Africa,  as  well  as 
Christian  Europe.  Topics  include  Jew- 
ish-Gentile relations;  everyday  life; 
philosophy  and  ethics;  mysticism  and 
messianic  movements.  Midterm,  oral 
report,  short  paper,  final.  Prerequi- 
sites: JUDAIC  101,  102;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

290  Experimental:  Judaism  and 

Christianity  in  the  Ancient  World 
(1st  sem.) 
Baskin  737  Herter 

First  two-thirds:  Jewish  history  and  in- 
tellectual life  from  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  end  of  the  rabbinic  period. 


Topics  include  the  meeting  of  Judaism 
and  Hellenism,  Jewish  Hellenism  in 
Alexandria,  the  confrontation  with 
Rome,  and  the  formation  of  rabbinic 
Judaism.  Last  third:  early  Christianity; 
its  origins,  both  Jewish  and  pagan;  its 
essential  documents,  and  its  phenom- 
enal spread  in  the  first  four  centuries 
of  the  Common  Era.  Readings  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  2  short  papers,  mid- 
term, final. 

291  Seminar:  The  Jewish  Experience  in 
Europe  (not  '79-'80) 
Baskin  737  Herter 

Jewish  life  in  Europe  from  medieval  to 
modern  times  (1900).  Jewish  Christian 
relations,  the  role  of  anti-semitism, 
Jewish  contributions  to  European  civi- 
lization. Aspects  of  Jewish  life  in 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  com- 
pared; the  growth  of  Jewish  Zionist 
and  socialist  movements.  Class  partici- 
pation. 2  short  papers,  midterm,  final. 

Related  Courses: 

ANTH  454  Judaic  Ethnic  Groups 

ECON  396  The  Jewish  Economy  in  Israel 

and  the  World 

HIST  387  The  Jewish  Holocaust  (1st  sem.) 

Hebrew 

Two  years  of  Hebrew  (HEBREW  101-102 
and  201-202,  or  11 1-1 12  and  211/291)  fulfill 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  language 
requirement.  Judaic  Studies  majors  must 
take  three  years  of  Hebrew  (the  elementary 
and  intermediate  sequence  and  301-302  or 
their  equivalents)  to  fulfill  major  re- 
quirements. 

101  Elementary  Modern  Hebrew  I 

(1st  sem.) 

Bolozky,  others  744  Herter 

Basics  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  con- 
versation. Written  and  oral  exercises, 
recitation  in  class,  language  lab  atten- 
dance; quizzes,  final. 

102  Elementary  Modern  Hebrew  II 

(2nd  sem.) 

Bolozky,  others  744  Herter 
Continuation  of  HEBREW  101.  Fur- 
ther study  of  grammar,  writing,  and 
speaking  modern  Hebrew.  Classroom 
participation,  written  and  oral  exerci- 
ses, language  lab  attendance,  quizzes, 
final.  Prerequisite:  HEBREW  101  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


111  Elementary  Biblical  Hebrew  I 
(not  WW) 

Baskin  737  Herter 

Fundamentals  of  classical  Hebrew 
grammar  and  vocabulary.  Written  and 
oral  exercises,  frequent  quizzes,  final. 
Text:  Introduction  to  Biblical  Hebrew, 
Lambdin. 

112  Elementary  Biblical  Hebrew  II 

(not  '79-'80) 
Baskin  737  Herter 

Continuation  of  HEBREW  111.  He- 
brew grammar;  facility  in  reading  bib- 
lical texts.  Class  participation,  written 
and  oral  exercises,  quizzes,  final.  Pre- 
requisite: HEBREW  1 1 1  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

201  Intermediate  Modern  Hebrew  I 

(1st  sem.) 

Bolozky,  others  744  Herter 

Continues  study  of  modern  Hebrew; 
increases  proficiency  in  conversation, 
reading  and  writing  skills.  Written  and 
oral  exercises,  recitation  in  class,  lan- 
guage lab  attendance,  quizzes,  final. 
Prerequisite:  HEBREW  101,  102:  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

202  Intermediate  Modern  Hebrew  II 

(2nd  sem.) 

Bolozky,  others  744  Herter 

Continuation  of  HEBREW  201.  Fur- 
ther work  in  Hebrew  conversation, 
grammar,  reading,  and  writing.  Class 
participation,  written  and  oral  exerci- 
ses, in-class  quizzes,  final,  language  lab 
attendance.  Prerequisite:  HEBREW 
201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

211   Readings  in  Hebrew  Bible  (1st  sem.) 
Baskin  737  Herter 

Readings  in  biblical  prose  and  poetic 
passages;  emphasis  on  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, style,  and  vocabulary.  Passages 
vary.  Text:  A  Grammar  of  Classical 
Hebrew,  Weingreen;  Hebrew  Bible. 
Prerequisite:  HEBREW  111,  112;  or 
equivalent. 

291  Seminar:  Postbiblical  Hebrew 

(2nd  sem.) 
Baskin  737  Herter 

Advanced  biblical  Hebrew;  continua- 
tion of  HEBREW  211.  Emphasis  on 
postbiblical  Hebrew  texts.  Prere- 
quisite: HEBREW  1 1 1,  1 12;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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298  Practicum  1-12  cr 
737,  744  Herter 

For  advanced  students  in  Hebrew.  Ap- 
plication of  knowledge  of  the  language 
to  a  teaching  or  tutoring  situation.  Stu- 
dent submits  proposal  of  project  to  in- 
structor, and  supplies  weekly  lesson 
plans  and  lesson  evaluations.  Summary 
report  and  evaluation  of  the  project  re- 
quired at  end  of  semester.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

301  Modern  Hebrew  Literature  I 
(1st  sem.) 

Bolozky  744  Herter 

Introduction  to  the  modern  Hebrew 
short  story  and  to  modern  Hebrew 
poetry  starting  from  the  "Revival" 
period,  with  a  concentration  on  Israeli 
short  stories.  Some  Israeli  nonfiction 
(satire,  journalistic  writing,  etc.).  Pre- 
requisite: HEBREW  202  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

302  Modern  Hebrew  Literature  II 
Bolozky  744  Herter 

Gradual  introduction  to  literary  forms 
other  than  short  stories  and  poems, 
particularly  novels  and  drama.  Some 
readings  from  the  "Revival"  period; 
concentrates  on  more  recent  Israeli 
novelists  and  playwrights.  Selected 
nonfiction  pieces  (satire,  journalistic 
writing,  etc.).  Prerequisite:  HEBREW 
301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Latin  American  Studies 

The  University  has  offered  instruction  in 
the  area  of  Latin  American  Studies  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  the  past 
decade  this  program  has  been  greatly  ex- 
panded. The  pertinent  resources — faculty, 
students,  library  holdings,  course  offerings, 
publications,  lecture  and  film  series — have 
developed  rapidly,  and  Latin  American 
Studies  have  become  a  vital  part  of  the 
University's  expanding  programs  in  inter- 
national affairs,  area  studies,  and  outreach 
activities. 

The  program  emphasizes  both  the  for- 
mative colonial  period  and  the  independent 
and  modernizing  Latin  American  nations 
of  the  19th  and,  especially,  20th  centuries. 
Separate  courses  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
history,  literature,  cultural  anthropology 
and  politics  are  available  for  those  in- 
terested in  the  broader  areas  of  Luso- 
Hispanic  or  Iberic-Latin  studies.  One  may 
also  focus  on  Latin  America  through  the 
general   and    comparative   perspective   of 


Third  World  studies  or  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  common  problems  of  develop- 
ing nations. 

The  undergraduate  Certificate  Program 
constitutes  the  heart  of  the  Latin  American 
Studies  offerings.  The  Certificate  Program 
enables  students,  regardless  of  their  major, 
to  develop  a  concentration  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican Studies  as  a  supplement  to  their  regular 
disciplinary  studies.  In  today's  job  market 
such  concentrations  are  especially  im- 
portant, since  it  is  combinations  of  skills 
that  employers  are  looking  for  and  no  long- 
er just  disciplinary  credentials. 

Students  entering  the  Certificate  Pro- 
gram have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
Latin  American  area  from  the  perspective 
of  diverse  disciplines  and  points  of  view, 
culminating  in  an  integrating  inter- 
disciplinary seminar  in  the  senior  year. 
Those  students  who  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  Program  are  awarded  a  Certificate  in 
Latin  American  Studies  attesting  to  their 
achievements  in  language  and  area  studies. 
The  Certificate  Program  thus  complements 
the  existing  undergraduate  major,  rather 
than  replacing  it.  A  special  notation  in- 
dicating successful  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram is  made  on  the  student's  official 
University  record  and  transcript.  Successful 
completion  of  the  Program  means  the  stu- 
dent, upon  graduation,  receives  two  creden- 
tials attesting  to  competence:  the  University 
diploma  and  the  Certificate  in  Latin 
American  Studies. 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  Pro- 
gram, which  can  be  fulfilled  by  taking  both 
regular  disciplinary  courses  and  through  a 
careful  choice  of  electives,  are  given  below. 
The  student  may  opt  for  either  Track  A  or 
Track  B.  Students  wishing  further  informa- 
tion or  intending  to  enroll  in  the  Program 
should  see  the  Chairperson  of  the  Program 
in  Latin  American  Studies  to  sign  up  and 
for  advising. 

Track  A 

1.  Languages 

a.  Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical 
working  knowledge,  defined  as  the  ability 
to  engage  in  ordinary  conversations  and  to 
read  mature  but  nontechnical  material,  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese.  This  knowledge 
may  be  demonstrated  by  examination  or  by 
satisfactory  performance  (with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better)  in  SPAN  180-181  or  PORT 
181-182  for  conversation  and  SPAN  140  or 
PORT  140  for  reading. 

b.  Completion  of  a  one-year  course  in  the 
other  language  (Spanish  or  Portuguese)with 


a  grade  of  at  least  C.  This  requirement  may 
be  met  by  an  achievement  test. 

2.  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  (with  a  grade  of  C  or 

better)  of  four  courses  in  Latin  American 

Studies    selected    from    three    distinct 

disciplines  and  chosen  from  the  following 

list: 

Anthropology:  337,  338,  375,  376,  382 

Comparative  Literature:  101,  290,  493 

Economics:  567 

Geography:  420 

History:  120,  121,  353,  354,  355,  356,  358, 

359 
Political  Science:  258,  340,  341,  344 
Portuguese:  350,  351,  356 
Spanish:  550,  552,  553,  554,  555,  556,  557, 

590 
Appropriate  courses  from  the  Five  College 
Listing  may  also  be  used  to  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement. 

3.  Interdisciplinary  Courses 

All  Certificate  students  must  take  the  Inter- 
disciplinary Seminar  on  Latin  America 
(LAT  AM  394).  This  is  normally  taken  in 
the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.  As 
an  optional  course  students  may  also  want 
to  take  LAT  AM  392  Bibliography  for 
Latin  American  Studies. 

Track  B 

1.  Languages 

Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese. For  details  see  above  under  Track 
A,  la. 

2.  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  of  five  courses  in 
Latin  American  Studies  selected  from  at 
least  three  distinct  disciplines.  See  above 
under  Track  A,  2,  for  list. 

3.  Interdisciplinary  Course 

Students  must  complete  both  LAT  AM  392 
Bibliography  for  Latin  American  Studies, 
and  LAT  AM  394  Interdisciplinary  Seminar 
on  Latin  America. 

Some  students  may  be  sufficiently  certain 
of  their  career  goals  so  that  they  wish  to 
concentrate  on  earning  an  interdisciplinary 
baccalaureate  degree  in  Latin  American 
Studies  instead  of  a  regular  discipline.  For 
the  student  whose  future  work  will  be  en- 
tirely in  Latin  America  or  who  intends  to 
enter  an  interdisciplinary  postgraduate 
Latin  American  Studies  program,  it  is 
possible  to  major  in  Latin  American 
Studies  through  the  University's  BDIC  Pro- 
gram. 
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380  Field  Research  in  Latin  America 
3-12  cr 

Independent  study  and  individual  field 
research  in  a  Latin  American  field  sit- 
uation. Paper  required.  Prerequisites: 
work  in  Latin  American  Studies, 
language  facility.  A  scholar  in  the 
Latin  American  country  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  provide  guidance  and  assist- 
ance. 

392  Bibliography  for  Latin  American 
Studies  (1st  sem.) 
Collins  04E  Library 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  survey  and 
evaluation  of  sources  of  information 
about  Latin  America.  Covers  Mexico, 
Central  America,  South  America,  the 
Caribbean.  All  subjects.  Covers  works 
published  outside  Latin  America  and 
in  the  countries  themselves.  Emphasis 
on  publications  owned  by  the  Universi- 
ty Library.  Useful  for  students  doing 
research  and  writing  papers  in  the 
Latin  American  area.  3  short  oral 
reports,  midterm,  final  (practical);  a 
term  bibliography.  Prerequisite:  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese. 

394  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  (2nd  sem.) 

Seminar,  discussion.  An  interdiscipli- 
nary seminar  on  Latin  America  taught 
by  two  faculty  members  from  diverse 
departments.  An  integrating  per- 
spective on  Latin  America.  Prerequi- 
sites: senior  standing  and  enrollment  in 
the  Latin  American  Studies  Program. 

Interdisciplinary  Majors 
in  Linguistics 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  seven 
majors  in  which  the  study  of  linguistics 
forms  a  significant  part  of  the  curricular  re- 
quirements. These  are: 
Linguistics  and  Anthropology 
Linguistics  and  Philosophy 
Linguistics  and  Psychology 
Linguistics  and  Chinese 
Linguistics  and  German 
Linguistics  and  Japanese 
Linguistics  and  Russian 

Students  interested  in  these  majors 
should  first  see  the  undergraduate  advisor 
in  linguistics.  Students  wishing  to  pursue  a 
joint  major  in  linguistics  and  other 
disciplines  (for  example,  Linguistics  and 
English,  or  Linguistics  and  Computer 
Science)  should  also  see  the  undergraduate 


advisor  in  linguistics.  Joint  majors  in  these 
fields  have  in  the  past  been  approved 
through  the  Bachelor's  Degree  with  In- 
dividual Concentration. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Prof. 
Elisabeth  Selkirk,  Linguistics  Department, 
227  S.  College. 

Linguistics  &  Anthropology 

Requirements:  Two  years  or  equivalent  of  a 
foreign  language,  taken  before  the  junior 
year.  A  minimum  of  38  credits  in  Linguis- 
tics and  Anthropology  including  the  follow- 
ing: 

One  of: 

ANTHRO  102  Introduction  to 

Archaeology,  or 

ANTHRO  103  Introduction  to 

Physical  Anthropology; 

Plus: 

ANTHRO  104  Introduction  to 

Cultural  Anthropology, 

ANTHRO  105  Introduction  to 

Linguistic  Anthropology, 

LING  201  or  401  Introduction  to 

Linguistic  Theory, 

LING  402  Phonological  Theory, 

LING  403  Introduction  to  Syntax, 

LING  414  Introductory  Phonetics  for 

Linguists, 

ANTHRO  233  Kinship  and  Social 

Organization,  and 

ANTHRO  363  Linguistic  Anthropology: 

Comparative  Dimensions; 

One  of: 

ANTHRO  360  Language  and  Culture  in 

Society,  or 

ANTHRO  388-389  Readings  in 

Anthropology; 

One  of: 

ANTHRO  317  Primate  Behavior, 

ANTHRO  368  Old  World  Prehistory,  or 

ANTHRO  369  North  American 

Archaeology; 

Plus  any  two  other  3-credit  courses  in  Lin- 
guistics and  Anthropology  numbered  200 
or  above. 

Linguistics  &  Philosophy 

LING  401  Introduction  to  Linguistic 
Theory 

LING  402  Phonological  Theory, 


LING  403  Introduction  to  Syntax, 

LING  409  Formal  Foundations  of 
Linguistic  Theory, 

LING  410  Introduction  to  Semantics, 
LING  411  Introduction  to 
Psycholinguistics,  and 
PHIL  310  Intermediate  Logic;  and 

One  of: 

PHIL  512  Philosophy  and  Logic,  or 

PHIL  513  Mathematical  Logic; 

One  of: 

PHIL  280  Philosophical  Approaches  to 

Science, 

PHIL  582  Philosophy  of  Science, 

PHIL  335  Contemporary  Analytic 

Philosophy,  or 

PHIL  584  Philosophy  of  Language; 

One  of: 

PHIL  550  Epistemology,  or 

PHIL  551  Metaphysics. 

Requirements:  Two  years  (or  equivalent)  of 
a  foreign  language  to  be  taken  before  the 
junior  year,  plus  42  semester  hours  of  credit 
distributed  between  philosophy  and  lin- 
guistics, and  including  each  of  the  above  or 
equivalent.  At  the  discretion  of  the  direc- 
tors of  undergraduate  studies  in  each  de- 
partment, other  senior-level  courses  in  lin- 
guistics and  philosophy  may  be  substituted 
for  those  listed  above.  Seniors  normally 
take  the  crosslisted  seminar  LING  (and 
PHIL)  395B  Linguistics  and  Philosophy. 

Linguistics  &  Psychology 

Requirements:  The  courses  listed  below, 
plus  an  additional  12  to  18  credits  in  courses 
numbered  300  and  above  in  Linguistics  and 
Psychology. 

LING  201  Introduction  to  Linguistic 

Theory, 

LING  402  Phonological  Theory, 

LING  403  Introductory  Syntax, 

LING  409  Formal  Foundations  of 

Linguistic  Theory, 

LING  411  Introduction  to 

Psycholinguistics, 

PSYCH  110  Psychology  as  a  Natural 

Science, 

PSYCH  150  Psychology  as  a  Social  Science, 

PSYCH  241  Methods  in  Psychology,  and 

PSYCH  240  Psychological  Statistics, 
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Two  of: 

PSYCH  310  Sensation  and  Perception, 

PSYCH  320  Learning  and  Thinking,  and 

PSYCH  350  Child  Behavior  and 

Development; 

One  of: 

PSYCH  410  Laboratory  in  Sensation  and 

Perception, 

PSYCH  415  Laboratory  in  Human 

Learning,  or 

PSYCH  450  Laboratory  in  Child  Behavior 

and  Development. 

Linguistics  &  Chinese 

Requirements:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  Chinese  (24 
credits):  CHINSE  126,  146,  226,  227  or 
equivalent.  Thirty-five  credits  distributed 
between  Linguistics  and  Asian  Studies  and 
normally  including  the  following: 

LING  401  Introduction  to  Linguistic 

Theory 

LING  402  Phonological  Theory 

LING  403  Introductory  Syntax 

3ne  of  the  following: 
LING  404  Field  Methods 
LING  411  Introduction  to 
Psycholinguistics 

LING  414  Phonetics  for  Linguists 
CHINSE  475  Chinese  Syntax 
CHINSE  450  Classical  Chinese  I 
CHINSE  476  History  of  Chinese 

One  of  the  following: 
CHINSE  451  Classical  Chinese  II 
CHINSE  376  Chinese  Dialectology 
CHINSE  470  Philology  and  Bibliography 

Dther  courses  may  be  selected  from  the 
course  list  of  the  Five  College  Asian  Studies 
Drogram.  Seniors  normally  take  the  cross- 
isted  seminar  397C  Linguistics  and  Lan- 
guage. 

Linguistics  &  German 

Requirements:  Successful  completion  of 
our  semester  courses  in  German  (12  cred- 
ts):  110,  120,  230,  240,  or  equivalent.  Thir- 
y  credits  distributed  between  Linguistics 
ind  German  such  that  at  least  14  credits  are 
:arned  in  courses  bearing  German  numbers 
3ver  200,  and  normally  including  the  fol- 
owing; 


LING  401  Introduction  to  Linguistic 
Theory 

LING  402  Phonological  Theory 
LING  403  Introduction  to  Syntax 
LING  411  Introductory  Psycholinguistics 
LING  414  Phonetics  for  Linguists 
GERMAN  310  Advanced  German,  and 
GERMAN  320,  Advanced  German 
GERMAN  325  Advanced  Composition 

One  of  the  following: 

GERMAN  584  The  German  Language,  or 

GERMAN  585  The  Structure  of  German 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  graduate 
courses  in  the  older  Germanic  languages  for 
undergraduate  credit  (e.g.,  GERMAN  601, 
702,  703,  704,  705,  810,  811,  812)  and  may 
also  opt  to  take  courses  in  German 
literature  or  civilization  and/or  language 
courses  in  Danish,  Dutch,  Swedish.  Seniors 
normally  take  the  cross-listed  seminar  397C 
Linguistics  and  Language. 

Linguistics  &  Japanese 

Requirements:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  Japanese  (24 
credits):  JAPAN  126,  146,  226,  227  or 
equivalent.  Thirty-five  credits  distributed 
between  Linguistics  and  Asian  Studies,  and 
normally  including  the  following: 

LING  401  Introduction  to  Linguistic 

Theory 

LING  402  Phonological  Theory 

LING  403  Introductory  Syntax 

One  of  the  following: 
LING  404  Field  Methods 
LING  411  Introduction  to 
Psycholinguistics 

JAPAN  275  Japanese  Linguistics  I 
JAPAN  475  Japanese  Syntax 
JAPAN  476  The  History  of  the 
Japanese  Language 

Six  credits  from  the  following: 
JAPAN  426  Readings  in  Modern 
Japanese  I,  or 

JAPAN  427  Readings  in  Modern 
Japanese  II 

Other  courses  may  be  selected  from  the 
course  list  of  the  Five  College  Asian  Studies 
program.  Seniors  normally  take  the  cross- 
listed  seminar  397C  Linguistics  and  Lan- 
guage. 


Linguistics  &  Russian 

Requirements:  Successful  completion  of 
four  semester  courses  in  Russian:  RUSS 
101,102,  201,  202  or  equivalent.  Thirty 
credits  distributed  between  Linguistics  and 
Slavic  Languages,  and  including  at  least  18 
credits  earned  in  courses  bearing  Russian 
catalog  numbers.  The  language  courses 
taken  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  major  may  be 
counted  towards  these  18  credits,  which  are 
required  for  state  certification,  but  not 
toward  the  major.  Courses  in  the  major 
normally  include  the  following: 

LING  401  Introduction  to  Linguistic 
Theory 

LING  402  Phonological  Theory 

LING  403  Introductory  Syntax 

LING  411  Introduction  to 

Psycholinguistics 

LING  414  Introductory  Phonetics  for 

Linguists 

RUSS  301  Advanced  Russian 

RUSS  302  Advanced  Russian 

RUSS  560  Russian  Phonetics 

RUSS  561  Structure  of  Russian 

RUSS  563  Contrastive  Structures  of 

Russian  and  English 

Other  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  of- 
ferings of  the  Slavic  languages  departments 
in  the  Five  College  area,  including  language 
courses  in  Polish,  although  Polish  language 
courses  cannot  currently  count  toward  state 
certification  nor  can  they  count  toward  the 
major  since  they  have  numbers  below  200. 
Seniors  normally  take  the  crosslisted  semin- 
ar 397C  Linguistics  and  Language. 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

An  interdisciplinary  and  interdepartmental 
major  is  offered  in  Near  Eastern  Studies. 
Students  majoring  for  planning  to  major) 
in  Near  Eastern  Studies  may  consult  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Near  Eastern  Studies 
Committee  for  help  in  arranging  programs 
of  study.  Students  in  doubt  as  to  which 
mamber  of  the  Committee  to  choose  as  an 
advisor  should  contact  Associate  Professor 
Walter  Denny,  Chief  Adviser  for  Near 
Eastern  Studies,  tel.  545-3595,  in  227  B 
Bartlett  Hall.  The  major  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  24  upper  level  credits  in 
courses  chosen  from  an  approved  list. 
NEAST  100,  101,  and  2  years  or  the 
equivalent  of  any  Near  Eastern  language 
are  required.  Students  should  begin  the  ma- 
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jor  by  taking  NEAST  100  and  a  Near 
Eastern  language  course,  generally  ARA- 
BIC 126,  146.  Majors  are  urged  to  spend  a 
summer,  a  semester,  or  a  full  academic  year 
in  the  Near  East.  Special  problems  course 
may  be  arranged  in  the  area  of  the  student's 
particular  interest  with  any  member  of  the 
Committee*  chaired  by  Professor  Denny. 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

100, 101  Near  Eastern  Civilizations  (C) 
Lewis  604  Herter 

Survey  of  Near  Eastern  civilizations 
from  earliest  times  to  present.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

Arabic 

126, 146  Elementary  Arabic  6  cr 
Saad  732  Herter 

Lecture,  recitation;  extensive  use  of 
language  lab.  Introduction  to  the 
Modern  Standard  Arabic  language; 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking;  some 
elements  of  colloquial  speech.  Texts: 
Elementary  Modern  Standard  Arabic 
I;  Cycles,  Sounds  and  Letters,  Saad. 
Daily  written  assignments  and  recita- 
tions; frequent  quizzes  and  exams; 
final.  ARABIC  126  or  consent  of  in- 
structor required  for  ARABIC  146. 

130,  140  Intermediate  Arabic 
Saad  732  Herter 

Lecture,  class  recitiation,  extensive  use 
of  language  lab.  Continuing  study  of 
Modern  Standard  Arabic;  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking.  Daily  written 
assignments  and  recitations;  frequent 
quizzes  and  exams,  final.  Text: 
Elementary  Modern  Standard  Arabic  I 
&  II.  Prerequisite:  ARABIC  126,  146 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

196,  396  Independent  Study 

197,  397  Special  Topics 
Saad  732  Herter 

Lecture,  recitation.  Reading  and 
writing  of  Modern  Standard  Arabic, 
stressing  basic  command  of  simple 
written  texts;  speaking  of  Arabic,  in- 
cluding some  elements  of  colloquial 
speech.  Text:  Elementary  Modern 
Standard  Arabic  II;  Intermediate 
Modern  Standard  Arabic  I.  Reading, 
writing  and  recitation  assignments;  ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisite:  ARABIC  130, 
140  or  consent  of  instructor. 


Turkish 

110, 120  Elementary  Modern  Turkish 
Denny  227  B  Bartlett 

Reading,  writing,  class  recitation 
assignments.  Introduction  to  the 
Modern  Turkish  language,  its  speech, 
grammar  and  syntax.  Practice  in  collo- 
quial speech  and  in  basic  readings. 
Texts:  Turkish, Lewis;  Turkish  Gram- 
mar, Lewis;  Turkish  Literary 
Reader,Tietze.  Consent  of  instructor 
required;  class  limited  to  5. 

Pre-Dental,  Pre- Medical, 
and  Pre- Veterinary  Programs 

A  student  planning  to  enter  a  dental,  med- 
ical, optometry,  podiatry,  osteopathy,  or 
veterinary  school  should  select  a  major  de- 
partment in  the  field  of  greatest  interest. 
This  is  usually  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  but  may  be  in  other  colleges  or 
schools.  Pre- veterinary  students  frequently 
select  a  major  in  the  College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources.  Preparation  for  the 
professional  schools  requires  relatively  few 
specific  courses  beyond  those  necessary  to 
obtain  the  bachelor's  degree  and  can  be 
completed  within  the  four-year  curriculum 
of  most  departments  in  the  University. 

A  liberal  education  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
best  backgrounds  for  entering  the  medical, 
dental  or  other  health  fields.  Although 
many  students  may  be  inclined  to  concen- 
trate in  the  sciences,  this  does  not  necessari- 
ly improve  opportunity  for  entrance  into  a 
professional  school.  Rather,  the  field  of 
concentration  should  be  determined  by  the 
student's  strong  secondary  interests;  i.e.,  he 
or  she  should  choose  that  area  most  likely 
to  lead  to  a  satisfying  alternative  career. 

Minimum  preparation  for  the  pre-pro- 
fessional  student  must  include  one  year  of 
inorganic,  one  year  of  organic,  and  one 
semester  of  analytical  chemistry,  three  sem- 
esters of  biology,  one  year  of  college  mathe- 
matics, and  one  year  of  physics.  Certain  ad- 
ditional courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  or 
mathematics  may  be  required  or  recom- 
mended by  some  dental,  medical,  and 
veterinary  schools.  Students  should  consult 
their  advisers  as  well  as  professional  school 
catalogs  in  regard  to  specific  requirements 
of  particular  schools.  Freshmen  who  intend 
to  include  the  pre-professional  courses  in 
the  curriculum  should  discuss  their  plans 
with  the  summer  counseling  adviser,  as 
some  change  in  the  normal  course  sequence 
may  be  desirable. 


Students  who  by  their  work  in  the  first 
year  demonstrate  a  potential  for  success, 
may  apply  in  their  third  semester  to  the  Pre- 
Professional  Advisory  Committee  for  en- 
trance into  the  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  or 
pre- veterinary  major.  This  program  gives 
qualified  students  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  their  background  by  providing  for 
increased  flexibility  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
last  two  years.  These  students  have  advisers 
specifically  for  this  program,  are  interview- 
ed, and,  upon  application  to  professional 
schools,  are  given  a  written  evaluation  by 
the  pre-professional  advisory  committee. 
However,  admission  into  a  pre-medical, 
pre-dental,  or  pre-veterinary  program  is  not 
a  prerequisite  for  application  to  the 
professional  schools.  Many  students  prefer 
to  complete  a  full  major  in  an  academic  de- 
partment; these  students  should  also  apply 
for  entrance  into  the  pre-professional  pro- 
gram; they  are  interviewed  and  evaluated  by 
the  committee  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
accepted  as  majors. 

A  library  of  dental,  medical,  optometry, 
osteopathy,  podiatry,  and  veterinary  school 
catalogs  and  other  pertinent  materialis 
maintained  in  the  committee  office,  Room 
206,  Goessmann.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  visit  this  office  for  further  information 
concerning  preparation  for  careers  in 
dentistry,  medicine,  veterinary  medicine 
and  other  health  areas. 

Individual  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  are  available  for  counsel  to  all 
interested  students  at  any  stage  of  their  pro- 
gram and  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
accepted  into  the  curriculum  as  majors.  The 
committee  membership  consists  of  faculty 
members  from  Natural  Sciences,  Psycholo- 
gy, Health  Sciences  and  Food  and  Natural 
Resources.  Dr.  W.  Brian  O'Connor,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Zoology  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 


Science  Major 


An  interdepartmental  science  major  is  of- 
fered, based  on  courses  in  the  departments 
of  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics  (Biochemistry,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Computer  and  Information  Sci- 
ence, Geology,  Mathematics/Statistics,  Mi- 
crobiology, Physics/ Astronomy,  and  Zool- 
ogy). The  major  is  coordinated  and  admin- 
istered by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
chief  undergraduate  advisers  of  these  de- 
partments, a  representative  of  the  Pre-Med- 
ical  committee,  and  the  assistant  dean  for 
Natural     Sciences     and    Mathematics 
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(NS&M).  The  major  is  intended  for  the  stu- 
dent who  has  a  broad  interest  in  sciences 
but  does  not  wish  to  specialize,  and  has 
requirements  in  the  areas  of  foundational 
work,  depth,  and  breadth. 

In  the  foundations  area  the  requirements 
are:  1)  two  courses  from  Mathematics  or 
Computer  and  Information  Science  or  Sta- 
tistics; 2)  two  courses  from  each  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  plus  one  more  from  Physics, 
Chemistry  or  Geology;  and  3)  two  courses 
from  the  departments  of  Biochemistry, 
Botany,  Microbiology,  or  Zoology. 

The  depth  requirement  consists  of  a  pri- 
mary concentration  of  at  least  six  courses  in 
one  department  and  a  secondary  concentra- 
tion of  at  least  four  courses  in  another  de- 
partment in  NS&M,  with  the  primary  con- 
centration including  at  least  four  upper  di- 
vision courses. 

To  complete  the  major,  the  breadth 
requirement  calls  for  a  total  of  20  courses 
chosen  from  at  least  six  of  the  nine  NS&M 
departments. 

Courses  for  nonscience  majors  cannot  be 
used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  Science  ma- 
jor, nor  can  courses  taken  on  a  pass/fail  ba- 
sis. Also,  courses  that  are  acceptable  in  the 
various  areas  of  the  requirements  depend 
partly  on  the  primary  concentration.  For 
more  detailed  information  contact  the 
CASIAC  office,  E20  Machmer,  tel. 
545-2192,  or  Richard  Coffer,  tel.  545-0596. 

Social  Thought  and  Political 
Economy 

The  Social  Thought  and  Political  Economy 
program  is  an  interdisciplinary  major  for 
students  who  want  a  challenging  major  that 
:ombines  related  elements  of  the  offerings 
of  the  following  departments:  Anthropol- 
ogy, Economics,  History,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  So- 
:iology. 

Students  choose  a  concentration  either  in 
Social  Thought  or  in  Political  Economy. 
Each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser  in 
xmsultation  with  whom  he/she  selects  a 
Drogram  of  courses. 

Requirements 

12  hours  of  credits  at  the  introductory  level 
n  at  least  three  of  the  departments  listed 
ibove; 

18  hours  of  credit  in  courses  numberd  200 
)r  above,  selected  in  consultation  with  the 
idviser,  from  the  offerings  of  the  depart- 
nents  listed  above; 


3  hours  of  credit  in  a  one  semester  junior 
year  seminar,  Introduction  to  Social  Theo- 
ry; 

3  hours  of  credit  in  a  Fall  semester  senior 
year  seminar,  Social  Thought  and  Political 
Economy; 

3  hours  of  credit  in  a  Spring  semester  sem- 
inar for  seniors  writing  honors  theses. 

All  STPEC  courses  are  restricted  to  STPEC 
majors. 

Majors  with  strong  academic  records  are 
encouraged  to  write  a  Senior  Honors 
Thesis. 

For  more  information,  contact  Professor 
Robert  Paul  Wolff,  program  director,  in 
the  Philosophy  Department,  tel.  545-3128. 

Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies  Program 

Chairman  of  Program:  Assistant  Professor 
Laszlo  Dienes  (Slavic).  The  Soviet  and  East 
European  area  is  viewed  in  this  program 
from  the  cooperative  perspective  of  several 
disciplines.  Requirements  for  the  major  are: 

Proficiency  in  a  relevant  language  (norm- 
ally Russian)  at  a  level  adequate  to  en- 
able the  student  to  conduct  research  in 
that  language; 

Successful  completion  of  ten  courses  (in- 
cluding the  third  year  of  the  language)  to  be 
chosen  within  the  area  in  a  minimum  of 
three  of  the  following  disciplines:  Anthro- 
pology, Economics,  History,  Political  Sci- 
ence, Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
and  Sociology; 

Two  courses  in  modern  European  history. 

In  addition  to  those  listed  above,  approxi- 
mately ten  other  faculty  members  in  various 
departments  teach  courses  in  the  area. 
Some  35  such  courses  are  presently  offered, 
15  of  them  language  courses. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  the  chair- 
man in  430  Herter  Hall;  tel.  545-2052. 

Western  European  Area 
Studies  Program 

The  Western  European  Area  Studies  Pro- 
gram adds  specific  scope  and  depth  to  the 
University's  liberal  arts  program.  It  is  not  a 
major  concentration,  but  rather  an  inter- 
disciplinary certificate  program. 

Requirements  for  the  Western  European 
Studies  (WEST)  Certificate  are:  1)  a  mini- 
mum of  one  upper-level  course  in  each  of- 
feree disciplines  relating  to  Western  Europe 


beyond  the  designated  major;  2)  at  least  one 
interdisciplinary  seminar  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  WEST  program  (WEST  291 
or  391);  3)  a  working  knowledge  of  one 
modern  Western  European  language  (nor- 
mally 18  credits)  in  addition  to  English  (a 
reading  knowledge  of  a  second  foreign  lan- 
guage is  recommended).  These  require- 
ments may  be  met  by  courses  taken  at  the 
University,  at  one  of  the  four  other  institu- 
tions in  the  Five  College  system,  or  in  one 
of  the  overseas  programs. 

Courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
areas  and  departments: 

Humanities:  Art,  Music,  History,  Philoso- 
phy 

Language  and  Literature:  Comparative  Lit- 
erature, English,  French  and  Italian;  Ger- 
manic Languages  (includes  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish),  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

Professional  Schools:  Business  Administra- 
tion, Education 

Social  Science:  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology 

Students  should  select  their  courses  and 
design  their  programs  in  consultation  with 
their  departmental  WEST  adviser.  General 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Prof. 
Paul  A.  Mankin,  429  Herter  Hall,  tel. 
545-2052. 
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Harry  T.  Allan,  Dean;  H.Richard  Hartzler, 
Jack  S.  Wolf,  Associate  Deans;  Nelson  E. 
Pion,  Assistant  Dean. 

The  school  offers  a  number  of  programs 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Students  in  Business 
Administration  follow  a  common  curric- 
ulum during  their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  This  curriculum  is  composed  of 
RHET  lOOCandllOC,  MATH  120  and  121, 
ECON  103  and  104,  STATIS  140,  ACCTG 
221  and  222,  BA  210,  GB  FIN  260,  three 
humanities  courses,  one  social  science 
course,  and  four  elective  courses. 

Courses  and  major  programs  are  listed 
under  the  four  departments  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration:  Accounting,  Gen- 
eral Business  and  Finance,  Management, 
and  Marketing.  Irrespective  of  any  major 
selected,  a  certain  "core"  of  courses  is  re- 
quired of  all  students. 

This  core  is  composed  of:  GB  FIN  301 
Corporation  Finance;  MGT  301  Principles 
of  Management;  MKTG  301  Fundamentals 
of  Marketing;  BA  497  Business  Policy  and 
Strategy.  Elective  courses  in  major  pro- 
grams are  selected  with  the  aid  and  consent 
of  the  student's  adviser. 
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hese  courses  do  not  constitute  a  particular 
lajor  or  concentration  within  the  School 
f  Business  Administration. 

10  Introduction  to  Computers  for 
Business 

The  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer 
programming  languages.  Emphasis  on 
use  of  the  computer  for  business  data 
processing  and  problem  solving. 

Hare  328  SBA 

Lecture,  lab;  homework  using  compu- 
ter terminals.  Introduction  to  history 
and  development  of  electronic  digital 
computing;  programming  using  the 
BASIC  language,  various  business  ap- 
plications. Required  of  SBA  majors, 
some  other  schools.  Readings:  Intro- 
duction to  Programming:  A  BASIC 
Approach,  Hare,  and  BASIC  Refer- 
ence Manual,  Version  3,  University 
Computing  Center.  4  hour-exams,  pro- 
gramming assignments,  other  short  lab 
assignments.  Lab  fee,  currently  $17, 
for  leased  terminal  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. Registration  heavy;  seating  limi- 
ted by  room  size.  Alternate  program- 
ming courses  accepted  as  a  substitute 
(see  COINS  122). 

?>8  Field  Experience:  Internship  Program 

Summer  service  with  a  cooperating 
business  firm  or  governmental  agency. 
Students  undertake  responsible  duties 
and  participate  in  activities  under 
supervision  of  experienced  executive 
personnel.  Written  report  required. 
With  consent  of  department  chairman. 

7  Special  Topics:  Business  Policy 
and  Strategy 

An  integrative  case  course  requiring 
identification  and  possible  solution  of 
practical  problems  encountered  by 
general  managers  who  are  responsible 
at  various  organizational  levels  for 
formulating  strategies  and  their  suc- 
cessful implementation.  Prerequisites: 
completion  of  undergraduate  business 
core  and  senior  standing. 
Chen  324  SBA 

Case,  discussion,  reading.  To  identify 
problems  and  opportunities  that  in- 
voke policy  decisions  and  strategy  for- 
mulation. Readings:  Strategy  and  Or- 
ganization, Uyterhoeven,  et  ah, 
Business  Week,  Wall  Street  Journal.  1 
interim,  1  final  exam.  Prerequisites: 
SBA  core  courses  and  senior  standing. 


McGarrah 

Knowledge  and  skills  in  formulating 
and  executing  relations  among  goals 
functions,  resources  of  the  enterprise, 
and  among  social  and  environmental 
constraints  in  achieving  the  goals.  Em- 
phasis on  case  discussions  involving  in- 
tegrity of  curricula  and  functions  of 
production,  marketing,  finance,  ac- 
counting, personnel  management.  Dis- 
cussions include  issues  of  social  and 
environmental  responsibility,  and 
"limits  to  growth"  of  business;  also 
compatibility  of  corporate  policy  with 
manager's  personal  or  professional 
philosophy  and  practice. 

573  International  Business  Operations 
(2nd  sent.) 

Integrative  course  in  the  international 
dimensions  of  the  various  business  dis- 
ciplines. Major  part  consists  of  a  trip 
abroad  to  visit  international  corpor- 
ations and  institutions  in  one  of  the 
major  trading  areas  of  the  world.  Pre- 
requisite: senior  standing  and  consent 
of  instructors. 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  An- 
thony T.  Krzystofik;  Professors  Anderson, 
Backer,  Dennler,  Lentilhon,  Singer; 
Associate  Professors  Asebrook,  Motekat, 
O'Connell,  Pion,  Simpson,  Stone;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Fitzgerald,  Mannino,  Sar- 
dinas. 

Curriculum  in  Accounting: 

Required  "core"  courses  (12  or). 

Required  courses  in  the  major:  ACCTG  321 
Financial  Reporting  I,  and  ACCTG  322 
Financial  Reporting  II. 

A  course  or  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the 
following  three  areas:  1.  ACCTG  331  Cost 
Accounting,  or  ACCTG  335  Managerial 
Cost  Analysis;  2.  ACCTG  311  Business  Ap- 
plications of  Computer,  or  ACCTG  312 
Business  Information  Systems;  3.  ACCTG 
371  Federal  Income  Tax  Procedures. 

Electives  sufficient  to  reach  a  minimum  of 
24  hours  in  accounting  courses  (including 
ACCTG  221  and  222  but  not  including  GB 
FIN  361,  362  or  ACCTG  583). 

A  Business  Law  course  in  addition  to  the 
one  required  in  the  School  core. 

Four  elective  courses  outside  the  School  (12 
cr). 

Additional  electives  to  bring  total  to  the  120 
credits  required  for  graduation. 

Curriculum  concentrations  exist  in  the 
areas  of  public  accounting,  management 
accounting,  information  systems,  and  areas 
of  special  interest.  Students  planning  to 
satisfy  certification  requirements  as  a  CPA 
(Certified  Public  Accountant),  CMA 
(Certified  in  Management  Accounting), 
CDP  (Certified  in  Data  Processing),  or  as  a 
teacher,  should  consult  with  a  faculty  advi- 
ser as  to  the  specific  requirements. 

Note:  Students  wishing  to  graduate  with 
honors  are  required  to  meet  the  University 
and  departmental  requirements.  For  Magna 
Cum  Laude  and  Summa  Cum  Laude,  these 
include  completion  of  at  least  six  honors 
courses,  at  least  three  of  which  must  be  in 
accounting, with  at  least  two  of  the  accoun- 
ting honors  courses  at  the  300  level  or 
above. 

221  Introduction  to  Accounting  I 
O'Connell,  others  327  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Preparation  and 
uses  of  financial  statements  of  business 
enterprises;  the  accounting  process  of 
recording,  classifying,  and  interpreting 
business     transactions.     Conceptual 
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problems  analyzed  include  accounting 
for  inventories,  depreciation,  and  capi- 
tal stock.  Texts:  Fundamental  Ac- 
counting Principles,  Pyle,  et  al.  (asso- 
ciated Working  Papers,  Chap.  1-14, 
and  Practice  Set  No.  1).  3  hour-exams, 
final.  Covers  a  great  amount  of  mater- 
ial; requires  a  substantial  time  commit- 
ment. 

222  Introduction  to  Accounting  II 
Krzystofik,  others  357  SB  A 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
ACCTG  221.  Emphasis  on  managerial 
accounting;  the  relationship  between 
managerial  accounting  and  the 
management  of  an  organization.  Basic 
managerial  accounting  skills,  pro- 
cedures, and  techniques  which  are 
prerequisite  to  other  SBA  courses  and 
to  a  management  career  in  general. 
Text:  Managerial  Accounting,  Gar- 
rison. 3  exams,  final;  participation  in 
management  game.  Prerequisite:  AC- 
CTG 221;  consent  of  instructor  for 
non-SBA  majors. 

222  (Honors)  Introduction  to  Accounting 
II  4  cr 
Singer  208B  SBA 

Discussion.  Covers  subject  matter  of 
regular  sections  of  ACCTG  222,  and 
meets  for  an  additional  hour  per  week, 
primarily  devoted  to  those  areas  of  ac- 
counting theory  where  there  is  interest 
in  and/or  need  for  more  thorough  and 
conceptual  learning  of  a  topic  area.  A 
lesser  portion  of  the  extra  time  is 
devoted  to  discussion  of,  or  written 
analysis  of,  case  problems.  Cases  are 
those  in  which  accounting  data  is  ger- 
mane to  the  problem-solving  task. 
Prerequisite:  ACCTG  221. 

311  Business  Applications  of  Computers 
Brown  207B  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Covers  a  variety 
of  computer  configurations  which  re- 
late to  business  data  processing;  all  im- 
portant contemporary  topics  about 
computers  and  related  technology. 
Emphasizes:  how  a  computer  works, 
input/output  and  file  storage  devices, 
organization  and  processing  of  compu- 
ter files,  data  communications,  control 
and  security,  evaluation  of  computer 
systems,  operation  and  management, 
and  impact  of  computers  on  society 
and  business.  Text:  Computer  Data 
Processing,  Davis,  2nd  ed.  2  quizzes;  4 


short  presentations;  semester-long  pro- 
ject. Prerequisite:  course  in  computer 
programming. 

312  Systems 

Sardinas  335  SBA 

Lecture,  Hscussion,  problems.  Direct- 
ed to  the  systems  analyst  function,  i.e., 
that  interface  between  the  users  of  the 
information  system  and  the  computer 
personnel.  Systems  theory  and  data 
base  concepts;  emphasis  on  the  systems 
design,  systems  evaluation,  and  justifi- 
cation. Text:  Information  Systems: 
Theory  and  Practice,  Burch,  Strater. 
Prerequisite:  BA  210. 

321  Financial  Reporting  I 

Brown,  O'Connell  207B,  327  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Intensive  examin- 
ation of  fundamental  concepts  under- 
lying financial  reporting.  Current  liter- 
ature dealing  with  effects  of  alternative 
methods  upon  measurement  of  period- 
ic income.  Texts:  Intermediate  Ac- 
counting, Kieso,  Weygandt;  Profes- 
sional Standards,  Vol.  3,  as  of  July 
1,1978,  CCH.  4  exams.  Prerequisite: 
ACCTG  221. 

322  Financial  Reporting  II 
Simpson,  Asebrook  342,  200E  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
intermediate-level  work  in  financial  ac- 
counting practice  and  theory.  Topics 
include:  bonds,  leases,  pensions,  state- 
ment of  changes  in  financial  position, 
and  earnings  per  share.  Texts:  Inter- 
mediate Accounting,  Kieso,  Wey- 
gandt, 2nd  ed.;  Professional  Stan- 
dards,\o\.  3,  as  of  July  1,  1978.  3  or  4 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ACCTG 
321.  (Those  who  did  not  receive  at  least 
C  should  seriously  consider  taking  that 
course  over,  prior  to  enrollment  in 
ACCTG  322.) 

331  Cost  Accounting 
Lentilhon  345  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Methods  of  cost 
analysis  for  job  order,  process,  and 
standard  cost  systems;  emphasis  on 
cost  control  and  interpretation.  Text: 
Basic  Cost  Accounting  Concepts,  An- 
derson, Raiborn.  2  exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: ACCTG  222. 

335  Managerial  Cost  Accounting 
Mannino  339  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion,  case  presenta- 
tions.  The  information  requirements 


and  use  of  various  managerial  decision 
models;  the  accountant's  control  pro- 
cess. Text:  Management  Control  Sys- 
tems: Text  and  Cases,  Anthony,  Dear- 
den;  packet  of  selected  technical  read- 
ings. Cases,  project,  comprehensive 
take-home  exam.  Prerequisite:  ACC- 
TG 222  or  331. 

361  Fund  Accounting 

Lecture,  discussion.  Proper  accounting 
methods  used  by  governmental  units 
(cities  and  towns),  fund  accounting, 
systems  employed  by  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  utilities  which  operate  on  the 
fund  principle.  Prerequisite:  ACCTG 
322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

371  Federal  Taxes 

Lecture,  discussion.  Federal  income 
tax  law;  emphasis  on  individual  re- 
turns. Topics  include  determination  of! 
income,  exemptions,  deductions,  and 
credits.  Reading  assignments,  prob- 
lems, and  tax  cases  involving  the  use  ofl 
tax  forms.  Prerequisite:  ACCTG  221 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

513  COBOL  and  Data  Base  Design 

Sardinas  335  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  All  aspects  of 
COBOL  and  its  application  to  business 
data  processing.  All  standard  features 
of  COBOL,  and  special  data  base 
features.  Prerequisite:  ACCTG  311. 

514  Computer  Auditing  and  Control 
Sardinas  335  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Those  auditing 
techniques  applicable  to  computer- 
base  information  systems.  Techniques 
emphasized:  integrated  test  facilities, 
snapshots,  and  generalized  audit  pro- 
grams. Text:  Computer  Control  and 
Audit:  A  Total  Systems  Approach, 
Burch,  Sardinas.  Prerequisite:  ACC- 
TG 312. 

523  Financial  Reporting  III 

Lecture,  discussion.  Consolidation! 
problems  of  merged  firms.  Applicationt 
of  interest  to  accounting  problems. 
Both  general  price-level  and  specific: 
change  problems.  Problems  of  foreign 
operations  and  firms  in  financial  dif- 
ficulty. Text:  Advanced  Accounting, 
Motekat,  Simpson.  Prerequisite:  AC- 
CTG 322. 
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541  Auditing 

Asebrook,  Krzystofik  200E,  351  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  First  third  of 
course:  conceptual  in  nature. Topics 
include  nature  of  attest  function,  ethi- 
cal and  legal  relationships  of  audits, 
and  types  of  audit  reports.  Second 
third  of  course:  technical  aspects  of 
auditing  including  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  internal  control.  Last  part  of 
course:  statistical  sampling  and  audi- 
ting in  a  computer  environment.  Text: 
Auditing:  An  Integrated  Approach, 
Arens,  Loebbecke;  Statements  on 
Auditing  Standards,  American  Insti- 
tute of  CPAs.  2  exams,  final. 

572  Advanced  Federal  Taxation 
Whiteman  201A  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
ACCTG  371.  Concentrated  course  on 
the  Federal  income  taxation  of  corpor- 
ations, partnerships,  estates,  and 
trusts.  Also  briefly  treats  Federal  estate 
and  gift  taxes.  Text:  Federal  Taxation 
Corporations,  Partnerships,  Estates 
and  Trusts,  Wert  ('79  ed.).  In-class 
midterm,  take-home  final.  Prerequi- 
site: ACCTG  371. 

581  C.P.A.  Problems 
Lentilhon  345  SBA 

Solution  of  problems  for  CPA  examin- 
ations. Topics  include:  proper  treat- 
ment of  assets,  liabilities,  and  owner- 
ship equity;  partnerships;  consolida- 
tions; funds  and  cash  flow;  cost  ac- 
counting and  management  uses  of  ac- 
counting information;  and  governmen- 
tal accounting.  Text:  The  CPA  Exam- 
ination, Vol  I  &  II,  Anderson,  Lentil- 
hon, 2nd  ed.  Prerequisite:  ACCTG 
523. 

582  International  Accounting 

Lecture,  discussion.  Current  accoun- 
ting principles  and  practices  in  foreign 
countries.  Includes  accounting  prob- 
lems encountered  by  multinational  cor- 
porations and  trends  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  accounting 
and  auditing  standards.  Prerequisite: 
ACCTG  322. 

583  Law  for  Accountants 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  broad  survey  of 
legal  problems  encountered  in  business 
transactions;  emphasis  on  implications 
to  accountants  and  auditors.  Prere- 
quisite: GB  260  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  H.R.  Hart- 
zler.  Professors  Balintfy,  Barges,  Cor- 
coran, Kaczka,  Osborn,  Rivers,  Stevens, 
Sufrin,  Theilman;  Associate  Professor 
Abronevic,  Arons,  Bonsignore,  Branch, 
Burak,  Derrico,  Finnerty,  Katsh,  Moore, 
Pipkin,  Plattner;  Assistant  Professors 
Goldman,  Hill,  Liro,  Naroff,  Phillips, 
Rifkin,  Schneeweis. 

250  Administrative  Statistics 
Singer  208B  SBA 

Personalized  system  of  instruction.  A 
great  variety  of  business  and  other 
problems  illustrating  modeling  of  pro- 
babalistic  decision  problems,  value  of 
information,  use  and  value  of  sam- 
pling, simple  and  multiple  regression 
(optional:  competitive  decision  mak- 
ing, approximating  distributions, 
critical  fractile  and  systematic  use  of 
subject  information).  Text:  Lessons 
for  Administrative  Statistics,  PSI,  Kac- 
zka and  Singer.  Mastery  of  13  units,  3 
review  tests,  final.  Prerequisites:  ACC- 
TG 221,  BA  210,  STATIS  140.  $6  lab 
fee. 

260  Introduction  to  Law 
Phillips  200H  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Overview  of  law, 
contracts,  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
Article  2,  property.  Text:  Business 
Law:  Text  and  Cases,  Leete.  2  exams, 
final. 

301  Corporation  Finance 

Lecture,  case  discussion.  Financial 
statements  for  determining  credit- 
worthiness and  profitability;  funds 
flow  analysis;  management  of  assets; 
capital  budgeting;  capital  structure; 
cost  of  capital;  financing  instruments; 
investment  banking  and  other  means 
of  raising  capital.  Introductory  text  in 
business  finance.  Prerequisite:  finan- 
cial accounting. 

303  Applied  Business  Statistics 
Schneeweis  303  SBA 

Lecture.  Statistics  and  their  applica- 
tion to  business.  Text:  SPSS  Primer; 
applied  statistics  books.  Tests.  Prere- 
quisite: MATH  140.  $6  fee. 

304  Financial  Models 
Schneeweis  303  SBA 

Lecture.  Application  of  business  sta- 
tistics and  financial  models  in  business 
environment.  Includes  use  of  statistical 


packages  in  business  analysis.  Text: 
SPSS  Manual.  Tests,  papers.  Prere- 
quisite: BA  303.  $6  fee. 

310  Financial  Institutions 
Ludtke  300  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Financial  institu- 
tions, instruments,  markets  and  the 
public  policies;  micro  and  macro  as- 
pects of  the  American  financial  sys- 
tem. Prerequisite  to  GB  FIN  412.  Text: 
Money  and  Financial  Intermediation, 
Smith;  several  outside  readings.  Short 
exam,  full-period  exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisites: completion  of  SBA  account- 
ing and  economic  core  courses,  recom- 
mended completion  of  GB  FIN  301. 

320  Investments 
Hill  304  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion,  investment  game. 
Alternative  types  of  investments, 
methods  of  investment  analysis  con- 
sidering both  return  and  risk  of  in- 
dividual and  portfolios  of  investments, 
functioning  of  markets  for  investment 
goods.  Text:  Investments,  Sharpe.  3 
tests,  paper  (investment  analysis  of  a 
particular  company  or  type  of  invest- 
ment). Prerequisite:  GB  FIN  301,  some 
statistics  background  recommended. 
$5  lab  fee. 

340  Domestic  Transportation 
Rivers  301  SBA 

Lecture,  cases.  The  management  and 
operation  of  transportation  agencies 
covering  public  policy,  planning,  con- 
trol, and  evaluation  of  service.  Possi- 
ble speakers  from  industry.  Texts: 
Economics  of  Transportation  and  Lo- 
gistics, Fair,  Williams;  Case  Problems 
in  Air  Transportation,  Ruppenthal.  2 
exams,  oral  class  presentations,  case 
write-ups.  Prerequisite:  basic  eco- 
nomics. 

361  UCC  and  Bankruptcy 
Phillips  200H  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Articles  2,  3  and  9 
of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  and 
selected  statutes  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  Text:  Uniform  Commercial  Code, 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Midterm,  final,  pa- 
per. Prerequisite:  GB  FIN  260. 

412  Bank  Management  (2nd  sent.) 
Ludtke  300  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion,  cases,  problems, 
management  game.  Areas  in  banking 
that  require  application  of  analytical 
tools  and  techniques  in  bank  decision- 
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making  process.  Texts:  Casebook  in 
Commercial  Banking,  Reed,  et  al.; 
Commercial  Banking,  Wood;  selected 
outside  readings.  Performance  on 
cases,  midterm,  final;  participation  in 
management  game.  Prerequisite:  GB 
FIN  310  or  ECON  511. 

422  Theory  of  Investment  Processes 
(2nd  sem.) 
Hill  304  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion,  presentation  of 
student  research.  Theoretical  and  prac- 
tical aspects  of  creating  and  managing 
an  investment  portfolio.  Special  topics 
in  investments  including  options  strate- 
gies, commodities  and  other  futures 
markets,  problems  and  performance  of 
institutional  investments.  Quantitative 
solution  techniques  and  performance 
measurement  procedures.  Text:  Analy- 
zing the  Stock  Market,  Foger;  articles 
on  reserve  and  handouts.  Exam,  re- 
search paper,  special  projects.  Prere- 
quisite: GB  FIN  320. 

497  Business  Policy  and  Strategy 
Ludtke  300  SBA 

Cases.  Builds  upon  the  SBA  lower  and 
upper  level  core.  Identification  and 
resolution  of  problems  encountered  by 
general  managers  at  different  levels  of 
the  business  organization.  Texts: 
Strategy  and  Organization,  Uyter- 
hoeven,  et  al.;  selected  outside 
readings.  2  formal  reports,  class 
discussion,  and  final.  Prerequisites: 
senior  standing  and  completion  of  all 
other  SBA  core  requirements. 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Ar- 
thur Elkins.  Professors  Bornstein,  Carlisle, 
Conlon,  Finch,  Hare,  Litterer,  McGarrah, 
Michael,  Odiorne,  Sahin,  Young;  Associate 
Professors  Butterfield,  Chen,  Claunch, 
Pyle;  Assistant  Professor  Leifer;  Lecturer 
McAuley. 

301  Principles  of  Management 
Odiorne 

Introductory  course.  Lecture,  small 
group  discussion  in  groups  of  five 
under  proctor  (tutor),  and  recitation 
section  (lab).  Involves  library  research 
project,  a  book  report,  and  special 
study  projects  under  proctor.  Ex- 
amples from  business,  public  sector, 
and  institutional  management. 

314  Personnel  Management 
Claunch  344  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Short  case  pro- 
blems. The  concepts  and  language  of 
the  personnel  specialist.  Current  social 
and  legal  issues  affecting  the  personnel 
function  within  organizations.  Limited 
practical  skills.  10  short  readings,  plus 
text  comparable  to  Principles  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  Flippo.  Weekly 
5-minute  quizzes,  2  exams,  final. 
Loehr  114  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion,  simulations,  case 
studies.  Management  of  human 
resources  in  large  organizations;  tools 
to  utilize  in  addressing  "people  prob- 
lems" in  all  organizations.  Systems 
perspective  on  management;  issues  of 
motivation,  leadership,  organization 
climate,  compensation,  performance 
appraisal,  job  analysis;  system  issues 
such  as  organization  justice,  grie- 
vances, disputes,  conflict;  labor  rela- 
tions and  the  impact  of  the  labor 
movement.  At  least  2  exams,  paper,  fi- 
nal. Prior  completion  of  MGT  301  pre- 
ferred but  not  required. 
Pyle  114  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion;  practice  and 
theory.  Part  1:  human  resources 
management  and  general  management 
in  organizations.  Part  2:  human 
resources  management  functions  (e.g., 
job  design,  organization  design, 
leadership,  employee  recruitment, 
training,  health  and  safety,  compensa- 
tion, human  resource  planning, 
employee  performance  evaluation, 
human  resources  program  evaluation). 
Part  3:  the  human  resources  manage- 
ment   environment    (the    impacts    of 


governments,  unions,  etc.,  on  human 
resources  management  in  organiza- 
tions and  vice  versa).  Draws  upon  cur- 
rent industry  research  projects 
conducted  by  SBA's  Human  Resource 
Research  Center.  Text:  The  Personnel 
Management  Process,  French.  2  ex- 
ams, final. 

330  Managerial  Behavior 

Principles  of  human  behavior  in  or- 
ganizations; understanding  of  one's 
self  as  a  person  and  as  a  manager;  de- 
velopment of  interpersonal  managerial 
skills.  Prerequiste:  MGT  201. 

331  Administrative  Theory 

Principles  of  administration,  modern 
organization  theories,  specialization, 
functionalization,  coordination,  plan- 
ning and  control,  authority  status, 
leadership,  decision-making,  commun- 
ication, and  power-structuring.  Prere- 
quisites: MGT  201,  230. 

347  Production  Management 

Basic  principles.  Use  of  statistical, 
mathematical,  and  simulation  methods 
in  production  or  operations.  Prere- 
quisites: MGT  201  and  completion  of 
SBA  math/stat  sequence. 

365  Business  and  its  Environment 

Critical  examination  of  the  social, 
political,  technological,  and  ethical 
issues  confronting  the  contemporary 
manager  and  the  modern  corporation. 
Competing  concepts  of  the  role  of 
business  in  society.  Prerequiste:  junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

390D  Experimental:  Proctoring 
Odiorne 

For  tutors  in  MGT  301 .  Those  enrolled 
are  leaders  of  small  groups  discussions 
of  students  enrolled  in  MGT  301. 
Enrollees  must  have  successfully  com- 
pleted MGT  301  here,  and  have  been 
approved  by  the  instructor.  Special 
briefing  session  on  tutoring,  special 
text  on  leading  small  group  discussion 
on  decision  making  in  case  studies  and  i 
projects  for  MGT  301.  Must  know 
University  Library  resources,  the  case 
method,  decision  making  model  used  : 
in  case  course. 

442  Planning  and  Control  Systems 
Chen  324  SBA 

Case  discussion,  projects.  Solving  pro- 
blems through  systems  analysis  and 
thinking.  Text:  System  Management, 
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Neushel.  Interim,  final,  and  group 
projects.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing 
and  MGT301. 

444  Management/Union  Relations  I 
Bomstein 

Introduction  to  the  system  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  America. 
Emphasizes  five  structural  compon- 
ents: labor  history;  the  government  of 
unions;  labor  law;  the  practices  of  col- 
lective bargaining;  and  internation- 
al/comparative labor-management  sys- 
tems. 

446  Small  Business  Management 

McAuley  326  SBA 

Senior  Business  Administration  stu- 
dents perform  consulting  duties  for  lo- 
cal small  businesses.  Complex  prob- 
lems in  businesses  ranging  in  total  an- 
nual sales  from  $30,000  to  $1,000,000. 
Students  work  in  groups  of  three  de- 
termining clients  problems  and 
suggesting  solutions,  and  often  assist  in 
implementation  of  suggestions.  Prere- 
quisite: ACCTG  221,  GB  FIN  301, 
MGT  301,  or  MKTG  301. 

482  Advanced  Problems  in  Personnel 
Management 

Odiorne 

Personnel  policy  course  for  second 
semester  level  personnel  administration 
students.  Relies  heavily  upon  case 
studies  in  personnel  management, 
working  in  study  groups.  Extensive  li- 
brary research  and  written  and  oral  re- 
ports. 


Acting  Head  of  Department:  Professor 
Parker  Worthing.  Professors  Buell,  Freder- 
ick, Wolf;  Associate  Professors  Barber,  Li- 
ander,  Schewe,  Schwartz;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Allen,  Dillon,  Schaninger,  Weinber- 
ger. 

301  Fundamentals  of  Marketing 

Schewe  319  SBA 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  marketing; 
survey  of  topic  areas  relevant  to  com- 
prehensive study  of  marketing.  Em- 
phasis on  describing  the  marketing 
process  and  on  stressing  the  implica- 
tions of  these  activities  for  society. 
Prerequisites:  ECON  103,  104. 

410  Consumer  Behavior 
Allen  201 E  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion,  case  discussion. 
Behavior  science  theories  with  market- 
ing implications;  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal influences  on  buyer  behavior; 
consumption  in  the  American  culture. 
Readings:  Consumer  Behavior,  Engle, 
et  ai;  Consumer  Behavior  Dynamics, 
Delozier.  2  midterms,  final,  case  write- 
ups.  Prerequisite:  MKTG  301. 

412  Marketing  Research 
Schaninger  2011  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Marketing  prob- 
lems as  research  problems,  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  re- 
search decisions,  evaluation  and  devel- 
opment of  questionnaire  measures, 
various  methods  of  obtaining  data,  the 
specific  types  of  marketing  research  us- 
ed to  make  practical  marketing  deci- 
sions, interpreting  common  forms  of 
data  displays.  Individual  group  pro- 
ject, 2  in-class  exams,  1  short  take- 
home  exam.  Prerequisites:  STATIS 
140,  MKTG  301. 

421  Product  Planning  and  Development 

Buell  315  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  Readings,  assign- 
ments and  weekly  discussion  of  cases. 
Emphasis  on  development  of  new  and 
improved  products;  management  of 
the  existing  product  line  also  coved, 
including  the  pruning  of  declining  pro- 
ducts. Text:  Corporate  Strategy  and 
Product  Innovation,  Rothberg;  re- 
quired readings  and  cases. 

425  Sales  Management 

315  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion,  out-of-class  pro- 
jects. The  role  of  marketing  manage- 


ment in  determining  the  place  of  per- 
sonal selling  in  the  marketing  mix  and 
the  role  of  the  sales  manager  in  super- 
vising the  functions  of  recruiting,  hir- 
ing, organizing  and  controlling  the 
sales  force.  Various  types  of  selling; 
emphasis  on  managerial  functions. 
Text:  Management  of  the  Sales  Force, 
5th  ed.,  Stanton,  Buskirk;  required 
readings  and  cases.  2  tests,  cases,  term 
paper.  Prerequisite:  MKTG  301. 

437  International  Marketing 
Liander  321  SBA 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  culture, 
economic,  social,  legal,  political  or 
organizational  forces  that  influence 
multinational  marketing  operations.  3 
tests,  2  cases,  1  term  paper.  Prerequi- 
site: MKTG  301. 

459  Marketing  Strategy 
Schwartz 

Lecture,  discussion.  Requires  senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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Dean:  Professor  Mario  Fantini;  Acting  As- 
sociate Dean  for  Academic  Affairs:  Associ- 
ate Professor  Hariharan  Swaminathan. 
Professors:  Alschuler,  G.  Anderson,  N. 
Anderson, Anthony,  Blanchard,  Cappeluz- 
zo,  Carew,  Craig,  Ertel,  Eve,  Fischer,  Fred- 
rickson,  Gentry,  Ivey,  Jones,  Jordan,  Koni- 
cek,  Kornegay,  Olim,  Reed,  Schimmel, 
Scribner,  Seidman,  Simon,  Sullivan,  Suzu- 
ki, Thelen,  Ulin,  E.  Washington,  K.  Wash- 
ington, Weinberg,  Weinstein,  Wellman, 
Wolf,  Woodbury,  Wyman;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Bunker,  Clark,  Jr.,  Collard,  Dam- 
erell,  Day,  Eddy,  Eiseman,  Evans,  Fans- 
low,  Forman,  Forsyth,  Fuentes,  Hall, 
Hambleton,  Hruska,  Hutchinson,  Karlson, 
Kinsey,  Lauroesch,  Love,  Masalski,  Miltz, 
Orro,  Peele,  Quilling,  Rudman,  Schultz, 
Schuman,  Sims,  Sinclair,  Speidel,  Streets, 
Thuemmel,  Turner,  Urch,  Wagschal, 
White,  Wideman;  Assistant  Professors 
Blane,  Brandon,  Coppersmith,  de  Guevara, 
Elliot,  Frank,  Frant,  Gourley,  Greene- 
baum,  Jackson,  Kaiser,  Mattaliano,  Nut- 
tall,  Riechmann; Instructor  Russell;  Lectur- 
ers Abrams,  Lieberman,  Navon,  Schwartz. 
Adjunct  Professors  Giladi,  Locke,  Mur- 
phy, Swartz,  Tippo,  Venman;  Adjunct 
Associate  Professors  Banks,  Burn,  Gintis, 
Grose,  Lockwood,  Martin,  Schumer,  Sul- 
zer-Azaroff,  Wolfman;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professors  Allen,  Benedict,  Blane,  Caban, 
Carter,  Clark,  Cosby,  Jr.,  Daniels,  Dorris, 
Evans,  Gallo,  Girard,  Gluckstern,  Guild, 
Keochakian,  Jones,  McClain,  Nasif,  Pres- 
ton, Roeper,  Royer,  White,  Williams;  Ad- 
junct Lecturers  Bondra,  Harris. 

The  School  of  Education  views  teaching 
and  learning  as  practices  which  take  place  in 
a  broader  context  than  only  schooling.  Pro- 
ducing and  disseminating  knowledge  and 
information  involves  skills  and  techniques 
useful  in  many  careers;  courses  and  aca- 
demic concentrations  within  the  School  en- 
courage the  development  of  these  skills  and 
techniques. 
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Human  Services 
and  Applied 
Behavioral  Sciences 


The  School  of  Education  is  divided  into 
three  major  areas:  Human  Services  &  Ap- 
plied Behavioral  Sciences;  Instructional 
Leadership;  and  Educational  Policy,  Re- 
search &  Administration.  There  is  also  the 
General  Education  area.  The  undergrad- 
aate  program  focuses  on  both  teacher  edu- 
cation for  elementary  and  secondary  certifi- 
cation, and  on  programs  and  courses  in  ed- 
ucation-related areas  of  human  services  and 
luman  relations.  There  are  significant  op- 
portunities for  independent  study  and  prac- 
ricums  in  all  areas  of  the  School. 

Students  seeking  teacher  certification 
must  enroll  in  an  approved  teacher  educa- 
tion program  either  within  the  School  of 
Education,  or  in  the  appropriate  academic 
department.  The  School  of  Education  cur- 
rently has  more  than  a  dozen  alternative 
orograms  available  to  candidates  in  either 
elementary  or  secondary  education.  Stu- 
dents majoring  in  education  who  do  not 
plan  to  teach  may  develop  a  nonteaching 
concentration. 

Information  about  teacher  certification 
ind  the  nonteaching  concentration  can  be 
pbtained  from  the  Undergraduate  Adviser 
m  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  125B 
School  of  Education. 


The  following  general  education  courses  are 
offered  through  each  division  and  by  a 
number  of  different  programs.  Require- 
ments, texts  and  credits  vary  with  pro- 
grams. These  courses  are  offered  each  se- 
mester. 

282,482  Prepracticum  in  Education  1-6  cr 

Practicum  experience  in  teaching  prior 
to  student  teaching.  Includes  such  ex- 
periences as  microteaching,  "strength 
training,"  and  tutoring.  Required  for 
all  students  seeking  Teacher  certifica- 
tion. 

212  Supervisory  Seminar  3-6  cr 

Seminar  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
the  student  teaching  experience.  The 
course  provides:  1)  direction  of  the  stu- 
dent teaching  experience,  2)  evaluation 
and  improvement  of  teaching  style,  3) 
supplemental  work  in  methods  and 
specific  instructional  theory,  4)  sup- 
port of  the  student  teacher. 

323  Postpracticum  3-6  cr 

Practicum  provides:  1)  exchange  and 
interpretation  of  experience  informa- 
tion, 2)  evaluation  of  practicum  per- 
formance, 3)  identification  of  those 
areas  of  individual  teaching  style  which 
need  further  development,  4)  introduc- 
tion to  the  Teaching  Internship  where 
appropriate. 

399/599  Student  Teaching  3-12  cr 

Internship.  A  16-week  field  experience 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  cooperating 
teacher  and  University  supervisor  in  an 
approved  school  system. 


220  Introduction  to  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Winston  464  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theories  of  the 
causes  and  cures  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy; schools,  family,  society  and  the  in- 
dividual as  contributors  to  the  pro- 
blem; alternative  treatment  modalities. 

280  Curriculum  Models  in  Early 
Childhood  Education 
Day  355  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Purposes,  struc- 
ture, and  methods  of  current  ECE 
models.  Beliefs  regarding  the  nature  of 
child  development  and  learning;  the 
importance  of  education  assumed  by 
each  model. 

320  Human  Relations  Laboratory 
(occasionally) 
Ivey  462  Hills  So. 

Discussion,  workshop.  For  prospective 
elementary  teachers  with  several  basic 
skills  in  human  relations.  Exercises  in 
attention,  flexibility,  and  decision 
making  in  human  relations.  Text:  Ba- 
sic Attending  Skills,  Ivey,  Gluckstern. 
Paper,  practice  exercises,  final.  Video 
lab  fee  usually  $5. 

322/522  The  Education  of  the  Self 
Simon,  Weinstein  479  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Educational  stra- 
tegies for  increasing  self-knowledge.  A 
laboratory  approach  to  those  proces- 
ses, concepts,  and  skills  leading  toward 
self-observation,  pattern  clarification; 
the  development  of  personal  designs 
for  response-experimentation.  Jour- 
nals and  final  papers.  Weekly  han- 
douts; recommended  readings.  Weekly 
journal  writing  assignments;  summary 
paper.  Consent  of  instructor  required. 

343  Designing  and  Conducting  Activities 
to  Help  Adolescents  Develop  and  Live 
by  their  Values 
Eisman  362  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Design  and  con- 
duct classroom  activities. 

353  Helping  Adolescents  Cope  with 
their  Problems 
Eiseman  362  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Methods  to  help 
adolescents  understand  forces  acting 
on  them,  goal  and  value  clarification, 
design  and  implementation  of  problem 
solutions;  long-term  growth  and  devel- 
opment.   Text:    Adolescent   Predica- 
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merit,  Mitchell;  other  readings.  Mid- 
term, several  short  assignments;  class 
attendance.  $2  fee. 

379  Value  Clarifications  for  Teachers 
(occasionally)  1-3  cr 
Simon 

Lecture,  discussion.  Clarification  of 
personal  values;  how  these  values  af- 
fect students  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room. Reading  list  distributed;  many 
handouts,  excerpts  from  articles.  Com- 
pletion of  a  letter  to  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing four:  a.  the  editor  (must  be 
printed);  b.  a  manufacturer  and  his/ 
her  answer;  c.  someone  in  the  student's 
life,  to  clean  up  some  unfinished  busi- 
ness; d.  anyone,  must  express  the  wri- 
ter's values.  Also  required  is  a  unit 
showing  the  work  in  some  professional 
setting,  done  jointly  with  other  class 
member.  Unit  must  be  tested  and  re- 
ported upon.  Possible  lab  fee. 

405  Organization  Development  from  a 
Human  Services  Perspective 

White  465  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  Human  Servi- 
ces majors  only.  Individuals  in  organi- 
zations, the  functioning  of  work 
groups,  leadership  in  groups  and  or- 
ganizations, organizational  diagnosis 
and  change.  Theory  and  practice,  read- 
ings and  experimental  designs. 

421  Laboratory  in  Counseling: 
Self  as  Helper 
White  465  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Counseling  skills 
through  the  use  of  videotape;  the  na- 
ture of  the  helping  relationship;  a 
bridge  between  theory  and  practice; 
the  development  of  a  personal  style  of 
counseling. 

513  Workshops  in  Motivational 
Change  1-3  cr 
Winston,  Jackson  464,468  Hills  So. 

Workshop.  An  Affective  Education/ 
Education  of  the  Self  course.  Three 
motivations  for  human  behavior:  pow- 
er, affiliation  and  achievement.  Under- 
standing and  facilitation  of  change  for 
youth  through  study  of  own  needs. 

515  Theories  of  Counseling  for 

Community  Agencies  and  Schools 
Ivey  462  Hills  So. 

Focuses  on  dynamics  of  interviewing, 
theoretical  bases  for  conducting  inter- 
views, types  of  interviews,  research  in 


interview  behavior,  data  gathering  pro- 
cedures, opportunity  for  practice  and 
field  work.  Texts:  Counseling  and  Psy- 
chotherapy: Toward  a  General  Theo- 
ry, Ivey,  Simek;  Theory  and  Practice 
in  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy, 
Corey.  Midterm,  homework,  final,  2 
major  papers  in  which  interview  type- 
scripts are  presented.  $10  lab  fee  for 
duplicating  and  videotape. 

520  Human  Relations  Laboratory 
Ivey  462  Hills  So. 

Discussion,  workshop.  For  prospective 
counselors  and  teachers  with  several 
basic  skills  in  human  relations.  Exerci- 
ses in  attention,  flexibility,  and  deci- 
sion making  in  human  relations.  Text: 
Basic  Attending  Skills,  Ivey,  Gluck- 
stern;  selected  readings.  Paper,  prac- 
tice exercises,  final.  $5  video  lab  fee. 

525  Interracial  Apperception  and  Ideology 
Daniels  Whitmore 

Lecture,  discussion.  Major  forms  of 
oppression  in  the  American  social  or- 
der with  emphasis  on  preventative  and 
remedial  approaches  to  improving  hu- 
man relations;  historical  and  diagnos- 
tic approach.  Texts:  Before  the  May- 
flower, Bennett;  Fires  of  Jubilee, 
Oates;  The  White  Man's  Burden,  Jor- 
dan. Midterm,  final.  $5  lab  fee. 

545  Methods  of  Stimulating  the 
Explorations  of  Values 
Eiseman  362  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Utilization  of 
group  dynamics  methodology  to  stim- 
ulate value  exploration  of  psychologi- 
cal issues  and  social  issues  confronting 
contemporary  youth,  such  as  drugs, 
race,  and  sex. 

560  Methods  and  Materials  in  Special 
Education 
Frant  ///  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  Preparation  to 
teach  children  with  "mild"  or  "mod- 
erate" special  needs  in  the  following 
identified  areas:  observational  techni- 
ques; assessment;  classroom  manage- 
ment; and  curriculum  and  curriculum 
modification. 

570  Principles  of  School  Guidance 
Fredrickson  458  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  juniors,  sen- 
iors. The  nature  of  guidance  and  its 
need  in  the  schools;  overview  of  an  ad- 
equate guidance  service  for  a  school 


system.  Readings:  Dibs  in  Search  of 
Self,  Axline;  One  Little  Boy,  Barauch; 
Critical  Incidents  in  School  Counsel- 
ing, Calia,  Corsini;  Practical  Counsel- 
ing in  the  Schools,  Belkin;  Black  Psy- 
chology, Jones;  Walden  II,  Skinner. 
Midterm,  class  attendance,  3  abstracts, 
field  project,  final.  $2  lab  fee. 

573,574  Laboratory — Using  Human 
Development  Knowledge  in 
Education 
Day  355  Hills  So. 

Field  experience.  Year-long  lab  paral- 
leling both  field-teaching  experiences 
for  students  concentrating  on  early 
childhood  education.  Sex,  environ- 
ment, social  status,  and  culture  in 
terms  of  their  relation  to  growth  rates 
and  patterns.  Data  from  the  communi- 
ty in  which  teaching  experience  takes 
place. 

575  Seminar  in  Curriculum  Development 
for  Early  Childhood  Education 
Day  355  Hills  So. 

Curriculum  components  for  children 
in  early  childhood  programs;  follows 
each  field-teaching  experience.  Limited 
to  students  specializing  in  early  child- 
hood education. 

576  Early  Childhood  Education  Movement 
Day  355  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Contemporary 
purposes,  programs,  and  problems  of 
early  childhood  education  from  an  his- 
torical and  philosophical  perspective. 
Meets  state  requirements  for  Teacher 
Certification. 

577  Observation  Techniques  in  Early 
Childhood  Education  /  cr 
Day  355  Hills  So. 

Lab.  Observation  of  early  childhood 
educational  programs  that  serve  disad- 
vantaged as  well  as  middle-class  chil- 
dren. 

578  Educational  and  Philosophical 
Structures  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
System 

Jackson  468  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Political,  social, 
economic,  and  philosophical  bases  and 
workings  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Theoretical  understanding  and  in- 
sight into  actual  systems'  operations, 
philosophies,  and  goals. 
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580  Curriculum  Models  in  Early 
Childhood  Education 

Day  355  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Purposes,  struc- 
ture, and  methods  of  current  ECE 
models.  Beliefs  regarding  the  nature  of 
child  development  and  learning,  and 
the  importance  of  education  assumed 
by  each  model. 

581  Developing  and  Implementing  Systems 
to  Meet  Youth  Needs 
Jackson  468  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Overview  of  his- 
torical roles  of  public  and  private 
youth-serving  agencies.  Methods  of  se- 
curing resources,  conducting  needs 
assessments,  identifying  potential 
sources  of  support,  proposal  writing, 
grant  and  contract  management. 

583  Juveniles  and  the  Law 
Winston  464  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Juvenile  laws, 
rights,  and  court  procedures.  Juvenile 
codes  and  a  history  of  court  decisions 
which  have  affected  juveniles.  Class  at- 
tendence,  papers,  readings.  Prerequi- 
sites: Introduction  to  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. 


256  Life  in  Classrooms 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  sociology  of 
schooling;  teacher  roles;  philosophical 
and  psychological  aims  of  education. 
Introduces  the  open-active  approach  to 
learning.  Class  attendance,  papers,  read- 
ings, weekly  field  work  with  children. 
$2  lab  fee. 

268/568  Curriculum  Development  in 
Urban  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  Students  develop 
new  and  innovative  curricula  for  urban 
schools;  types  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment relevant  to  inner  city  environ- 
ments. Posturban  internship  consisting 
of  lectures,  seminars,  and  field  experi- 
ence. 

309  Principles  and  Methods  in  Teaching 
Secondary  English 

Lecture,  discussion.  Purposes,  prob- 
lems, issues,  methods,  and  materials  in 
the-teaching  of  English  at  the  seconda- 
ry level.  Discussion,  lectures,  case  stud- 
ies, projects.  Prerequisite  for  student 
teaching  in  English.  Text:  Explorations 
in  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  English, 
Starler.  Take-home  final,  papers,  jour- 
nal. $2  lab  fee. 

338  Preproduction  Creativity  of  Visual 
Media 
Damerell  4  Education 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Visualization 
of  ideas,  concepts,  and  curricula,  using 
all  video  cinemagraphic  techniques  of 
live  action,  animation,  cuts,  dissolves, 
freeze  frames,  slow  motion,  etc.  to 
communicate  them  interestingly  and 
effectively.  Weekly  assignments.  $2 
fee. 

357  Introduction  to  Urban  Education 

Discussion.  Survey  of  urban  and  sub- 
urban schools:  the  process  of  learning 
in  urban  classrooms,  the  effects  of  the 
present  curriculum,  various  innovative 
techniques  as  they  apply  to  urban 
schools.  Readings:  Urban  Education: 
The  Hope  Factor,  Gentry  et  al;  The 
Learning  Community,  Morgan;  Insti- 
tutional Racism,  Prewitt,  Knowles, 
eds.  Portfolio  required. 

364  Survival  Strategies  for  Teaching  in 
Urban  Schools 

Lecture,  discussion.  Preparation  for 
urban  education  majors'  student 
teaching  internship.  Development  and 
refinement  of  skills,  competencies,  and 


attitudes  requisite  for  successful  teach- 
ing in  urban  schools.  Text:  The  Trans- 
formation of  the  School,  Cremin;  se- 
lected handouts.  Attendance,  presen- 
tations on  selected  educational  issues. 
Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Urban 
Education  or  consent  of  instructor. 

375/575  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Disabilities 
(occasionally) 
Sims  223D  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  identifica- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  case  studies  of 
reading  disabilities.  Students  partici- 
pate in  an  individual  diagnosis,  write  a 
case  study,  and  hold  parent,  school 
and  other  interviews.  Evaluation  tech- 
niques and  current  theories  of  diagnos- 
tic procedures.  Text:  Reading  Miscue 
Inventory  Manual,  Burke,  Goodman; 
other  readings.  Class  attendance,  read- 
ings, projects  or  papers.  Prerequisite: 
EDUC  I  428. 

378  Survey  of  Children's  Literature 
Sullivan  10  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  Traditional  and 
recent  examples  of  children's  litera- 
ture; the  kind  and  variety  of  books 
available. 

403  Seminar  in  Open  Education:  Human 
Relations  (occasionally) 
Masalski  230A  Education 

Seminar.  Theory  and  practice  of  hu- 
man relations  in  schools  within  the 
framework  of  the  Integrated  Day  ap- 
proach to  teaching/learning;  for  stu- 
dent teachers  in  the  field. 

410  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary  School 

Lecture,  discussion.  Goals  and  strate- 
gies for  secondary  school  social  studies 
instruction;  critical  examination  aids 
development  of  defensible  rationale 
for  teaching.  A  pre-service  offering. 
Class  attendance,  papers,  readings. 

411  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Secondary  Math 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  nature  and 
content  of  mathematics,  learning  stra- 
tegies, and  values  of  self  and  society. 
For  pre-service  math  teachers;  aid  in 
formulation  of  individual  philosophy 
and  rationale. 

412  Principles  and  Methods  in  Teaching 
Secondary  Science 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  nature  and 
content  of  science,  learning  strategies, 
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and  values  of  self  and  society.  For  pre- 
service  science  teachers;  formulation 
of  individual  philosophy  and  rationale 
for  education  in  science.  Text:  Magic, 
Science  and  Civilization,  Bronowski; 
other  readings.  Class  attendance,  read- 
ings, papers,  unit  exams  and  final.  $5 
lab  fee. 

413  Intern  Workshop  in  Science 
Education   1-3  cr 

Thelen  101A  Education 

Practical  problems  encountered  during 
the  internship;  contemporary  educa- 
tional practice  that  relates  theory  to 
classroom  realities.  Text:  A  Resource 
Guide  for  Secondary  School  Teaching, 
Kim,  Kellough;  other  readings.  Class 
attendance,  papers,  readings.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  Student  Teaching  in 
Secondary  School  Science  required. 

414  Seminar  for  Interns  in  Secondary 
Mathematics  Education 

Analysis  of  teaching  strength/sec- 
ondary weaknesses;  curriculum 
methodology  within  various  secondary 
programs.  Individual  and  group  prob- 
lems; pertinent  information  and 
professional  placement. 

424  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Multi-Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 

Lecture,  discussion.  Enrollment  limi- 
ted to  those  in  the  Integrated  Day, 
Teacher  Education  Program  (INTEP). 
The  roles  of  multi-arts  in  the  elementa- 
ry school  curriculum.  Text:  Art  for 
Teachers  of  Children,  Chandler,  2nd 
ed.;  other  readings  in  arts,  movement, 
etc.  Class  participation;  brief  papers 
on  aesthetic  and  creative  experiences 
outside  of  class;  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  multi-arts  activities  in 
field-site  classrooms.  $6  lab  fee. 

444  Media  in  Education:  Principles  and 
Methods  2-3  cr  (occasionally) 
Sullivan  10  Education 

Intensive  lecture,  workshop,  and  dem- 
onstration exercises  centered  on  devel- 
oping awareness  of  the  major  issues 
and  primary  roles  of  educational 
media. 

459  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Elementary  Social  Studies 

Lecture,  discussion.  Students  evaluate 
various  state,  commercial,  and  project 
social-studies  curricula  in  terms  of  in- 
structional strategies.  Practical  experi- 
ence in  creating  a  social  studies  unit. 


460  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  content  and 
methodology  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  Emphasis  on  the  unit 
method  and  activity  programs. 

461  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Language  Arts  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 

Lecture,  discussion.  Approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  language  arts 
in  the  elementary  schools;  innovations 
in  methods  and  materials. 

462  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Elementary  Science 

Lecture,  discussion.  Preparation  for 
pre-service  students  in  teaching  science 
in  elementary  schools.  Methods,  ma- 
terials, and  latest  curriculum  work. 

463  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Elementary  Mathematics 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  structure  of  mathematics;  the  role, 
methods,  material,  and  curricular  as- 
pects of  mathematics  education  in  the 
elementary  school. 

504  Introduction  to  Bilingual  Education 
Fuentes  209  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students.  Focus  on  legislation, 
court  decisions,  history,  case  studies, 
standards  in  certification,  organization 
models,  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
Taught  in  English.  Readings:  Office  of 
Civil  Rights:  A  Better  Chance  to 
Learn:  Bilingual-Bicultural  Education; 
Puerto  Ricans  in  U.  S.  Mainland;  Cen- 
ter for  Law  -  Handbook  on  Bilingual 
Education.  Final  exam.  $5  lab  fee. 

509  Principles  and  Methods  in  Teaching 
Secondary  English 
Speidel  110  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  Purposes,  prob- 
lems, issues,  methods,  and  materials  in 
the  teaching  of  English  at  the  seconda- 
ry level.  Case  studies,  projects.  Prere- 
quisite for  student  teaching  in  English. 
Readings  differ  from  year  to  year. 
Final  exam,  papers,  journal.  $2  lab  fee. 

517  Introduction  to  Computer  Use  in 
Teaching  1-4  cr 
Peelle  14  Education 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Uses  of  the 
computer  in  the  teaching/learning  pro- 
cess. Topics  include:  I.  Introduction  to 
Computer  Programming  in  APL;  II. 
Survey  of  Computer  Applications  in 


Education;  III.  Advanced  Problem 
Solving;  and  IV.  Computer  Tutoring 
of  Children.  Text:  APL:  An  Introduc- 
tion, Hayden.  Programming  project, 
paper,  problem  solutions,  tutorial 
protocols. 

533  Teaching  English  as  a  Second 
Language:  A  Methods  Approach 
Fuentes  209  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  No  first-year  stu- 
dents. Philosophy  of  instruction,  basic 
speech,  basic  linguistics,  and  instruc- 
tional methodology.  Text:  Teaching 
English  as  a  Second  Language,  Fino- 
chiarro.  Midterm,  final.  $3  lab  fee. 

535  Educational  Media,  Technology 
and  Systems 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  The  charac- 
teristics, capabilities,  applications  and 
implications  of  a  variety  of  media  to  a 
variety  of  educational  strategies.  Class 
attendance,  assignments. 

536  Audiovisual  Information  Transmission 

Lecture,  discussion.  Knowledge  and 
technology  in  the  design  of  audio-vis- 
ual materials;  principles  useful  in  plan- 
ning materials  to  aid  cognitive  and  ef- 
fectiveness experiences  in  educational 
contexts.  Class  attendance,  papers, 
readings. 

537  Media  Production  Survey 

Discussion,  lab.  Students  prepare 
slides,  graphics,  recordings  and  still 
and  motion  pictures  for  use  in  an 
educational  program.  For  teachers, 
trainees,  and  specialists.  Readings: 
Verrold  E.  Kemp.  Projects.  $4  lab  fee. 

538  Tape  Recording  Techniques  and 
Educational  Audio  Productions 
Brandon 

Discussion,  lab.  Emphasis  on  the  crea- 
tive   and    practical    applications    of 
sound  and  tape  recording  techniques  in 
many  educational  and  community  sit-  J 
uations.  Basic  taping,  editing  and  mix- 
ing  skills;  educational  and  commercial  I 
programming.  Project  and  paper.  $4 1 
lab  fee. 

539  Using  and  Understanding  Film 
in  Education 

Brandon 

Discussion,  lab.  The  use  of  creative 
and  stimulating  films  in  educational 
settings;  the  techniques  used  by  film- 
makers; methods  for  structuring  film 
discussions.  Class  attendance,  papers, 
readings. 
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540  Educational  Broadcasting 
(occasionally) 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  history  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting.  The  current  sta- 
tus, development,  and  availability  of 
radio  and  television  programming  for 
educational  purposes.  Evaluation  of 
radio  and  television  in  accordance  with 
instructional  objectives.  Class  attend- 
ance, papers,  readings. 

541  Educational  Film  Production 
(occasionally) 

Damerell  4  Education 

Discussion,  lab.  Theoretical  data  and 
project  applications:  students  produce 
educational  messages  in  a  motion  pic- 
ture format  through  the  use  of  por- 
table videotape.  Term  project.  $12  lab 
fee. 

545  Filmmaking  for  the 
Classroom  Teacher 
Brandon 

Discussion,  lab.  Creative  and  practical 
use  of  filmmaking  in  a  wide  variety  of 
educational  settings,  its  relevance  to 
particular  subject  matter  areas,  and  its 
interdisciplinary  applications.  Class  at- 
tendance, projects.  $12  lab  fee. 

546  Educational  TV  Workshop 
Damerell  4  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  teachers  and 
teacher  interns.  The  hardware  of  tele- 
vision; experimental  use  of  television  in 
solving  educational  problems.  Read- 
ings: Small  Studio  Video  Tape  Produc- 
tion. Term  project.  $8  lab  fee. 

547  Preparation  and  Use  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials  (occasionally) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Machines,  materi- 
als, and  techniques  for  teaching  groups 
of  students.  Class  attendance,  papers, 
and  projects.  $6  lab  fee. 

557  Teaching  the  Handicapped  through 
Media  (occasionally) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Professional  prep- 
aration in  educational  media  and  tech- 
nology. Partially  fulfills  requirements 
for  the  educational  media  and  technol- 
ogy program.  Class  attendance,  pa- 
pers, assignments. 

561  Science  Education  in  the 
Elementary  School 
Schultz  230  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  teachers  and 
others.  Current  methods,  materials, 
and  curriculum.  Laboratory  approach. 


571  Urban  Community  Relations 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  experience. 
The  interrelationship  of  inner-city 
communities  and  established  power 
within  the  school  system,  community 
control,  participation,  and  decision- 
making in  education  and  development 
of  alternatives  in  power  relationships. 

572  Teaching  Reading  to  Special 
Populations,  K-12  (occasionally) 
Rudman,  Sims  224B,  223D  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  Approaches  to 
teaching  reading  to  the  disadvantaged, 
the  gifted,  and  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, stressing  the  individualized  and 
experience  approaches.  One  group 
studied  intensively. 


303  Introduction  to  Research  for 
Nonresearch  Majors 
Wolf  169  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Purposes  for  re- 
search; different  kinds  of  research  (i.e. 
historical,  survey,  and  experimental 
models);  specific  research  methodol- 
ogy (drawn  from  statistics,  experimen- 
tal design,  and  measurement  and  eval- 
uation). 2  required  texts.  7  short  tests. 

326/526  Curriculum  Development  in 
International  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  resources  and 
concepts  of  curriculum  development  in 
international  education.  Students  de- 
velop units  that  can  be  taught  in  elem- 
entary or  secondary  schools.  Text:  Ba- 
sic Principles  of  Curriculum  and  In- 
struction, Tyler.  Assigned  readings, 
micro-teaching,  designing  an  interna- 
tional education  teaching  module.  Pre- 
requisite: interview. 

329/529  International  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  introduction 
to  certain  portions  of  international  ed- 
ucation. The  issues  surrounding  educa- 
tion as  a  tool  of  development,  educa- 
tion in  a  cross-cultural  context,  and  ed- 
ucation through  international  ex- 
change of  persons  and  ideas.  Substan- 
tial foreign  student  participation.  Ful- 
fills "Foundations"  requirements  for 
students  seeking  Teacher  Certification. 
Text:  The  Silent  Language,  Hall.  As- 
signed readings  and  writings,  position 
paper,  field  project,  learning  games, 
individual  study  projects.  Prerequisite: 
interview. 

350  Conceptions  of  Liberal  Education 

Traditional  and  modern  conceptions 
of  liberal  education;  their  relevance  to 
contemporary  societies  and  education. 

351/551  Foundations  of  Education 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selected  problems 
and  issues  in  modern  education 
through  the  disciplines  of  educational 
sociology,  educational  history,  educa- 
tional philosophy,  comparative  educa- 
tion, or  social  psychology.  Indepen- 
dent study  or  field  experiences  option- 
al. Possible  foci  are  educational  aims, 
societal  expectations  of  schools, 
church-state  relations,  professional- 
ism, academic  freedom,  curriculum 
and  methodological  emphasis,  urban 
education,    and    educational    innova- 
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tion.  Fulfills  "Foundations"  require- 
ment for  students  seeking  Teacher  Cer- 
tification. 

354  Introduction  to  Future  Studies 
Wagschal  162  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  concepts  in 
future  studies;  theory  and  techniques 
of  long-range  forecasting;  views  of 
noted  futurists;  educational  policy- 
making; designing  future-oriented  cur- 
ricula; classroom  applications  of  futur- 
istics,  and  the  development  of  educa- 
tional change  strategies.  Readings:  The 
Next  200  Years,  Kahn;  Operating 
Manual  for  Spaceship  Earth,  Fuller; 
Limits  to  Growth,  Meadows,  et  al.; 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Prospect, 
Heilbroner;  The  Women's  Room, 
French;  The  Dialectic  of  Sex,  Fire- 
stone. 3  short  exams. 

358  Introduction  to  School  Administration 

The  disciplines  upon  which  an  admin- 
istrator calls.  Members  of  the  Universi- 
ty and  the  Five  Colleges  lecture  on 
their  own  disciplines. 

362/562  Education  in  Africa 

Major  trends  in  education  on  the  de- 
veloping African  continent.  Emphasis 
on  the  changes  since  independence. 
The  impact  of  cross-cultural  forces  at 
work  in  education. 

363/563  Education  in  Asia 

The  relationship  between  education 
and  society  in  the  major  nations  of  the 
Far  East.  The  process  of  change  in  ed- 
ucational thought  and  institutions;  the 
conflict  between  tradition  and  contem- 
porary forces. 

365/565  Education  in  Latin  America 

The  developmental  history  of  the  edu- 
cational structures  and  systems  of  Lat- 
in America.  Emphasis  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  various  educational  models. 
Related  case  studies. 

377  Introduction  to  Multicultural 
Education 
Suzuki  263  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Topics  include 
historical  and  cultural  dimensions  of 
racial  and  cultural  minorities,  biases  in 
schooling,  philosophies  of  cultural 
pluralism,  and  implementation  strate- 
gies. Texts:  Teaching  Strategies  for 
Ethnic  Studies,   Banks;  American  Plu- 


ralism: A  Study  of  Minority  Groups 
and  Social  Theory,  Newman.  Short  pa- 
pers, 2  hour-exams.  $3  lab  fee  for  dup- 
lication. 

383  Education  for  Work 

Work  in  a  capitalistic  system;  focuses 
on  the  relationship  of  education  and 
the  work  structure  (e.g.  career  educa- 
tion, tracking,  sexism,  racism).  Inter- 
disciplinary. 

384  Curriculum  Development  in  Future 
Studies 

Wagschal  162  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  development, 
evaluation,  and  revision  of  curriculum 
in  Future  Studies,  at  either  the  secon- 
dary or  elementary  teaching  levels. 
Students  design  and  field-test  curricu- 
lum materials.  Texts:  Teaching  the  Fu- 
ture, Kaufman;  The  Far  Side  of  the 
Future,  Bowman,  et  al.  Development 
of  a  futures  curriculum  required. 

388  Long-Range  Educational  Forecasting 
Wagschal  162  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  problems  and 
methods  in  long-range  educational 
planning  including  analysis  of  theories 
of  education;  pending  social  techno- 
logical changes  (global  and  national)  as 
they  impinge  on  future  educational 
possibilities;  and  the  likely  future  of 
political/economic  forces  that  affect 
the  educational  institutions.  Texts: 
Learning  Tomorrows,  Wagschal;  Edu- 
cation in  Capitalist  America,  Bowles, 
Ginties.  1  long  paper  required. 

426  Teaching  the  Asian  American 
Experience 
Suzuki  263  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  Asian  experience  in  the  United 
States  for  prospective  teachers  in  the 
area  of  multicultural/cross-cultural  ed- 
ucation. Texts:  Roots:  An  Asian 
American  Reader,  Tachiki  et  al.,  eds.; 
To  Serve  the  Devil,  Vol  II:  Colonials 
and  Sojourners,  Jacobs,  Landau. 
Short  papers,  final.  $2  lab  fee  for  du- 
plication. 

472  Principles  and  Practices  in  Vocational 
Education 

Emphasis  on  secondary  and  postsecon- 
dary  programs;  the  relationship  of  vo- 
cational education  to  the  total  educa- 
tional program. 


488  Directed  Occupational  Experiences 
(Externship  Program)  2-4  cr 

Eight  weeks  of  directed  occupational 
experience  in  each  of  the  three  major 
fields  of  distribution  (retail,  wholesale, 
service)  planned  individually  by  stu- 
dent, cooperating  business,  and  voca- 
tional-technical education  staff  prior 
to  enrolling. 

489  Methods  and  Materials  for  Distributive 
Education  2  cr 

Information  on  securing,  evaluating, 
organizing,  and  presenting  instruction- 
al materials  and  experiences.  For  pros- 
pective distributive-educational  per- 
sonnel. 

506  Overview  of  Evaluation 
Quilling  158  Hills  So. 

Seminar  utilizing  the  writings  of  Guba, 
Stufflebeam,  Stake,  Pace,  Scriven, 
Bloom,  and  Hammond.  Emphasis  on 
philosophies  of  evaluation,  variables 
employed  in  the  various  models,  and 
the  generation  of  new  evaluation  de- 
signs. Readings:  Educational  Evalua- 
tion: Theory  and  Practice,  Worthen, 
Sandeis;  current  papers  and  articles  on 
evaluation.  Class  seminar  presenta- 
tion, chart  comparing  evaluation 
models,  paper.  $3  for  duplication. 

507  Learning  Systems  Development 

For  educational  specialists,  administra- 
tors, and  classroom  teachers.  Proce- 
dures for  developing  instruction  that 
meets  student  needs,  including  techni- 
ques of  accountability,  individualizing 
instruction,  using  instructional  objec- 
tives and  evaluation  techniques. 

508  Research  Methods  in  Education 

(occasionally) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Research  methods 
and  scholarship  in  psychological,  so- 
ciological, economic,  political,  histori- 
cal, and  philosophical  studies  of  edu- 
cation. Prerequisites:  study  in  a  disci- 
pline and  consent  of  instructor. 

516  American  Secondary  Education  2  cr 

Learning  materials  and  activities  and 
their  organization  in  various  teaching 
fields.     Prerequisite:    an    elective    in  i 
Foundations  of  Education. 
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528 


519  Education  and  Public  Policy 

The  interaction  between  education  and 
politics  at  the  local,  state,  and  national 
levels.  Selected  issues  and  problems. 

527  Introduction  to  the  Uses  of  Computers 
in  Education 

Anderson  160  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  lab.  Application  of  computer- 
related  technology  to  schools  including 
instruction,  research,  administration, 
the  systems  approach  and  general  so- 
cietal impact  of  the  computer.  Text: 
Introduction  to  Data  Processing,  Cou- 
gar, McFadden;  BASIC  Manual  of  the 
University  Computing  Center.  Either 
term  project,  or  skill  development  evi- 
denced through  completed  laboratory 
assignments  (programming).  $10  lab 
fee  if  computer  programming  includ- 
ed. 

Laboratory  in  Cross-Cultural 

Studies  (occasionally) 

Urch,  Evans  264,  283  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Cultural  differ- 
ences; elements  of  cross-cultural  com- 
munications in  an  educational  context. 
For  teachers  and  those  working  in 
other  educational  fields.  Experientially 
based,  employing  field  work,  role- 
playing,  and  game-playing,  and  bal- 
anced by  analytical  readings,  discus- 
sions, and  independent  study.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  stu- 
dents seeking  Teacher  Certification. 

Economics  of  Education 

An  introduction  to  economists'  ap- 
proaches to  education  as  an  investment 
in  human  capital.  Review  of  the  litera- 
ture and  discussion  of  issues  raised. 

!31  Issues  in  Freedom  and  Restraint  in 
Academic  Policy 

The  sociological,  philosophical,  eco- 
nomic, and  anthropological  considera- 
tions in  freedom  and  restraint  conflict, 
via  readings  in  periodicals  and  discus- 
sions. 

i32  Principles  of  Educational  and 
Psychological  Testing 
Hambleton  154  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  principles  of 
measurement.  Topics  include  descrip- 
tive statistics,  reliability,  validity,  prin- 
ciples of  test-construction,  item  analy- 
sis, and  a  review  of  standardized  tests. 


.30 


Text:  Principles  of  Educational  and 
Psychological  Testing,  Brown.  3  prob- 
lem sets,  test  review.  $4  lab  fee  for 
duplication. 

542  Contemporary  Educational 
Philosophies  (occasionally) 
Eddy  261  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selected  contem- 
porary philosophies  of  education.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  social  implications  and 
to  relevance  to  educational  practice. 
Fulfills  the  "Foundations"  require- 
ment for  students  seeking  Teacher 
Certification.  Duplicated  handouts.  3 
short  papers. 

543  Universities:  Development,  Roles, 
Problems  and  Issues 

Origins  of  universities  in  the  Medieval 
period,  their  development  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  England,  and  the  U.S.;  topics 
such  as  academic  freedom  and  tenure, 
governance,  origin  and  development  of 
state  universities,  graduate  school, 
proposals  for  reform,  etc. 

544  Education  for  Death  and  Dying 
Ulin  255  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Aims,  methods, 
materials  and  strategies  for  elemen- 
tary-secondary teaching  about  aging, 
death  and  dying.  Readings:  Death  and 
Dying  Education,  Ulin;  On  Death  and 
Dying,  and  Death:  The  Final  Stage  of 
Growth,  Kubler-Ross;  Facing  Death, 
Kavanaugh.  Class  attendance,  field 
trips,  class  presentation,  optional  final. 
$3  lab  fee  for  materials  and  films. 

549  Alternative  Structures  in  Higher 
Education  4  cr 

Organizational  structures  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  design  of  al- 
ternative models  for  governance  and 
learning. 

550  Conceptions  of  Liberal  Education 

Traditional  and  modern  conceptions 
of  liberal  education;  their  relevance  to 
contemporary  societies  and  education. 

552  Educating  the  Disadvantaged  Child 

Issues  and  problems;  emphasis  on  ur- 
ban elementary  education;  rural  educa- 
tion problems  also  addressed. 

554  Educational  Anthropology 

Relevant  concepts  from  cultural  an- 
thropology (change,  human  behavior 


and  interaction,  and  cultural  determin- 
ants within  American  culture)  applied 
to  education.  The  culture  of  the 
schools  and  its  role  in  the  culture  as  a 
whole. 

555  Introduction  to  Statistics  and 
Computer  Analysis  I 
Swaminathan,  Quilling 
150,  158  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Elementary  des- 
criptive statistics,  control  of  the  com- 
puter terminal,  inferential  statistics, 
and  some  programming  concepts  with 
a  computer  language  (FORTRAN)  for 
unique  solutions  of  problems.  Text: 
Statistical  Analysis  in  Psychological 
Education,  Ferguson.  Assignments, 
final  exam. 

558  Educational  Statistics  Laboratory  /  cr 
Anderson  160  Hills  So. 

Lab.  Students  use  a  major  computer 
statistical  package  in  both  the  batch 
(punched  card)  and  time  sharing 
modes  on  the  computer.  Actual  data 
analyzed  and  results  interpreted.  Text: 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sci- 
ences, Nie  et  al.  7  or  so  completed  lab 
assignments.  Prerequisites:  some 
knowledge  of  statistics,  or  willingness 
to  learn  mechanics  of  doing  statistics 
before  acquiring  statistical  knowledge. 
$10  lab  fee. 

559  Curriculum  Development  in 
Multicultural  Education 
Suzuki  263  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Curriculum  the- 
ory, design  and  resources  for  multicul- 
tural education.  Students  develop  units 
that  can  be  taught  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Text:  Teaching  in  a 
Multicultural  Society,  Cross,  et  al; 
Helping  Kids  Learn  Multicultural  Con- 
cepts: A  Handbook  of  Strategies,  Pas- 
ternak. 2  short  papers,  term  project. 
Prerequisite:  EDUC  P377  or  consent 
of  instructor.  $2  lab  fee  for  duplica- 
tion. 

564  Educational  Patterns  Around 
the  World 

The  processes  and  problems  of  educa- 
tional development  in  selected  areas 
throughout  the  world  and  the  interrela- 
tionship between  education  and  cul- 
ture. Emphasis  on  cultural  forces  of 
education. 
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566  Education  and  Development 

The  relationship  between  the  develop- 
ment of  national  and  regional  areas 
and  education.  Systems  analysis  intro- 
duced; areas  for  potential  research 
projects  identified. 

569  Practicum  in  International 
Education1 1-6  cr 

Field  experience.  Supervised  practical 
experience  in  various  areas  of  interna- 
tional education. 

584  Organization  and  Administration  of  a 
Distributive  Education  Program 

Activities  necessary  to  initiate,  main- 
tain, and  improve  a  Distributive  Edu- 
cation Program.  Focus  on  organiza- 
tion and  administration  at  the  second- 
ary level. 

586  Organization  and  Administration  of  a 
Cooperative  Education  Program 

Activities  necessary  to  initiate,  main- 
tain and  improve  a  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation Program  (at  the  secondary 
level). 

587  The  Individual  and  the  Organization 
of  Higher  Education 

The  effects  of  institutional  and  organi- 
zational structure  and  values  on  indivi- 
dual development. 
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Dean:  Russel  C.  Jones.  Associate  Deans: 
Joseph  S.  Marcus,  Kenneth  D.  Cashin; 
Director,  COMTECH:  Howard  D.  Segool; 
Director,  Minority  Engineering  Program: 
Irving  J.  Winters. 

The  School  of  Engineering  offers  cur- 
ricula in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research,  and  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Each  of  the  curricula  leads  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  engineering.  All  curricula 
are  accedited  by  the  Engineers  Council  for 
Professional  Development. 


»       Freshman  Engineering 


The  School  of  Engineering  has  the  follow- 
ing recommended  program  of  common 
courses  for  the  freshman  year. 

1st  Semester:  RHET  100,  MATH  131, 
CHEM  107  (4  cr),  ENG1N  103,  Social 
Science  Elective. 

2nd  Semester:  Rhetoric  Elective,  MATH 
132  (4  cr),  CHEM  or  Science  Elective, 
ENGIN  104,  PHYSICS  161. 

School  of  Engineering  Core  Requirements 

Communication  Skills:  RHET  100  plus  1 
Rhetoric  Elective;  Humanities:  3  elective 
courses  with  "C"  designation;  Social 
Sciences:  3  elective  courses  with  "D" 
designation;  Mathematics  (Note:  Minimum 
of  5  courses  beyond  trigonometry  and 
analytical  geometry):  MATH  131,  132,  233, 
plus  2  math  electives;  Natural  Science 
(Note:  minimum  of  16  credits):  CHEM  107, 
PHYSIC  161  and  162,  plus  2  science  elec- 
tives; Engineering:  ENGIN  103  and  104. 

103  Principles  of  Mathematical  Modeling 
Dym  233  Marston 

Lecture.  Focus  on  how  mathematics  is 
used  to  develop  and  validate  physical 
and  general  engineering  models. 
Topics  include  dimensional  analysis, 
scaling,  approximation  of  functions, 
pendulum  oscillations,  simple  har- 
monic oscillators,  traffic  flow  models, 
exponential  (and  population)  models, 
linear  programming,  and  diffraction 
and  scaling.  Text:  Principles  of 
Mathematical  Modeling,  Dym,  Ivey.  2 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  Abili- 
ty to  differentiate  elementary  func- 
tions. 
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Engineering 


104  Introduction  to  Computing 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  com- 
ponents, programming,  and  engineer- 
ing applications  of  computers.  Em- 
phasis is  on  developing  the  ability  to 
design  and  implement  computer 
algorithms  in  structured  FORTRAN. 
Texts:  Programming  manuals  (text 
editing,  FORTRAN).  Weekly  pro- 
gramming assignments,  quizzes, 
midterm,  final.  $5  lab  fee. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  W.  Leigh 
Short.  Professors  Cashin,  Douglas,  El- 
dridge,  Kittrell,  Lenz,  Lindsey  (Emeritus), 
McAvoy,  Middleman,  Vanpee;  Associate 
Professor  Kirk;  Assistant  Professors 
Doherty,  Novak. 

Sophomore  Year 

1st  Semester:  CH  E  225  Fundamentals; 
CHEM  250  Organic;  CHEM  252  Organic 
Chemistry  Lab  (1  cr);  PHYSIC  162  General 
Physics  II  (4  cr);  MATH  233  Multivariate 
Calculus;  CH  E  201  Chemical  Engineering 
Practice  I  (1  cr). 

2nd  Semester:  CH  E  226  Chemical  Engin- 
eering Thermodynamics;  CH  E  358  Organic 
Chemical  Technology;  MATH  431  Differ- 
ential Equations  for  Engineers;  electives  (6 
cr);  CH  E  202  Chemical  Engineering  Prac- 
tice II  (1  cr). 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester:  CH  E  330  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Fluid  Mechanics;  CH  E  325  Applied 
Physical  and  Chemical  Equilibria;  CHEM 
475  Physical  Chemistry;  Engineering 
Science  elective;  elective;  CH  E  301  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  Practice  III  (1  cr). 

2nd  Semester:  CH  E  333  Chemical 
Engineering  Heat  Transfer;  CH  E  334  Mass 
Transfer;  CHEM  476  Physical  Chemistry; 
CHEM  478  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory 
(2  cr);  ENGL  151  Technical  Writing  (2  cr); 
elective;  CH  E  302  Chemical  Engineering 
Practice  IV  (1  cr). 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester:  CH  E  338  Staged  Operations; 
CH  E  420  Kinetics  and  Reactor  Design;  CH 
E  444  Process  Evaluation;  Engineering 
Science  elective;  elective;  CH  E  401 
Chemical  Engineering  Practice  V  (1  cr). 

2nd  Semester:  CH  E  446  Process  Control 
and  Dynamics;  CH  E  445  Process  and  Plant 
Design;  CH  E  492  Seminar  (2  cr);  CH  E  561 
Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  I  (or  Math 
elective);  elective;  CH  E  402  Chemical 
Engineering  Practice  VI  (1  cr). 

Note:  To  satisfy  University  core  require- 
ments, the  electives  must  include  three 
3-credit  courses  in  the  social  sciences.  Note 
that  any  ROTC  study  must  be  in  addition  to 
the  normal  load. 

Options 

In  addition  to  the  standard  curriculum 
listed  above,  the  Chemical  Engineering  De- 
partment offers  five  optional  curricula, 
each  of  which  provides  an  emphasis  in  one 


of  the  following  fields: 
Biochemical  Engineering 
Business  Administration 
Environmental  Engineering 
Food  Science 
Pre-Medicine 
Technical  Journalism 

Each  option  satisfies  the  requirements 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  Chemical 
Engineering,  as  well  as  providing  a  coherent 
core  of  courses  in  the  specialty. 

201,  202  301,  302;  401,  402  Chemical 
Engineering  Practice  I- VI  /  cr 

Lab  or  demonstration  or  lecture.  By 
means  of  laboratory  investigations  and 
classroom  demonstration,  theoretical 
lecture  material  is  related  to  industrial 
practice.  Coordinated  with  concurrent 
lecture  material;  emphasizes  appli- 
cation of  basic  concepts  in  the  solution 
of  industrial  problems.  Concurrent 
registration  in  CH  E  courses  or  consent 
of  instructor  required.  CH  E  302  and 
402  require  $10  lab  fees. 

225  Fundamentals 

Lecture.  Chemical  engineering  princi- 
ples and  their  application  to  chemical 
processes  involving  concepts  of  pres- 
sure, temperature,  volume,  heat  capa- 
city, thermochemistry,  and  mass  and/- 
or  energy  balances.  Text:  Basic  Princi- 
ples and  Calculations  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  Himmelblau.  4  exams, 
final.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  108,  112, 
or  114;  PHYSIC  161. 

226  Chemical  Engineering 
Thermodynamics 

Lecture.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  thermodynamics.  First  and  Second 
laws;  properties  of  single-component 
systems,  thermodynamic  cycles,  phase 
and  chemical  equilibria.  Text:  Intro- 
duction to  Chemical  Engineering 
Thermodynamics,  Smith,  VanNess.  3 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisites:  CH  E 
225,  MATH  233. 

325  Applied  Physical  and  Chemical 
Equilibria 

Lecture.  The  fundamentals  of  the 
thermodynamics  of  phase  equilibrium 
and  chemical  reaction  equilibrium;  ap- 
plications to  industrial  problems.  Text: 
Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering 
Thermodynamics,  Smith,  VanNess.  3 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  CH  E 
226. 


Chemical  Engineering 


30  Chemical  Engineering  Fluid  Mechanics 

Lecture.  An  introduction  to  momen- 
tum transport  in  fluids,  including  the 
development  of  the  Navier-Stokes 
equations  and  boundary  layer  analysis. 
Emphasis  on  the  application  of  the 
theory  to  laminar  and  turbulent  flow  in 
chemical  process  equipment.  Prerequi- 
sites: CH  E  226,  MATH  431. 

33  Chemical  Engineering  Heat  Transfer 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Theory  of  heat  transfer  by 
conduction,  convection,  and  radiation 
with  applications  to  industrial  proces- 
ses and  design.  Texts:  Transport  Phe- 
nomena, Bird,  et  al.;  Unit  Operations 
of  Chemical  Engineering,  McCabe, 
Smith.  Prerequisites:  CH  E  226  and 
330. 

34  Mass  Transfer  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Theory  and  application  of 
diffusional  phenomena.  Microscopic 
and  macroscopic  problems  of  mass 
transfer,  diffusion  and  chemical  reac- 
tion, interphase  transfer  and  simultan- 
eous heat  and  mass  transfer  (humidifi- 
cation  and  dehumidification).  Applica- 
tion to  design  of  equipment.  Texts: 
Transport  Phenomena,  Bird,  et  al.; 
Unit  Operations  of  Chemical  Engin- 
eering, McCabe,  Smith.  3  hour-exams, 
final;  weekly  homework  assignments. 
Prerequisite:  CH  E  330. 

»8  Staged  Operations  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  An  introduction  to  the  design 
of  equilibrium  stage  processes.  Topics 
include  the  thermodynamics  of  phase 
equilibria,  binary  and  multicomponent 
distillation,  absorption,  extraction, 
leaching,  and  azeotropic  phenomena. 
Emphasis  on  computer  calculations. 
Text:  Distillation,  Van  Winkle.  2  ex- 
ams, 1  long  design  problem,  final.  Pre- 
requisites: CH  E  325  and  334. 

58  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Applications  of  the  principles 
of  structure  and  reaction  mechanisms 
of  organic  chemistry  in  the  preparation 
and  use  of  industrially  important  or- 
ganic chemicals  and  polymers.  Text: 
Basic  Organic  Chemistry,  Part  5:  In- 
dustrial Products,  Teddar,  et  al.  4  ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  250. 

20  Kinetics  and  Reactor  Design  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Principles  underlying  rates  of 
transformations  of  matter  and  energy. 


Review  of  pertinent  differential  equa- 
tions; effect  of  temperature  and  cataly- 
sis on  chemical  reaction  rates;  applica- 
tion of  kinetic  and  mass  transfer  ef- 
fects to  design  of  chemical  reactors. 
Text:  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics, 
Smith.  3  hour-exams,  final.  Prerequi- 
sites: CH  E  325,  333,  and  334;  CHEM 
476. 

444  Process  Evaluation  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  An  introduction  to  the  meth- 
odology of  economic  decision  making; 
including  a  development  of  practical 
economic  tools  such  as:  cost  correla- 
tions for  process  equipment  and  pro- 
cess units,  depreciation,  taxes  and 
insurance,  and  profit  calculations  such 
as:  return  on  investment,  payout  time, 
capital  charge  factors,  and  discounted 
cash  flow.  Application  of  these  tools  to 
open-ended  design  problems  which  re- 
quire the  use  and  integrations  of 
principles  studied  in  previous  courses. 
Up  to  3  exams,  final.  Prerequisites: 
CH  E  333  and  334;  CHEM  476.  CH  E 
338  and  420  must  be  taken  concurrent- 

445  Process  and  Plant  Design  (2nd  sem.) 

Calculation.  An  introduction  to  the 
methodology  for  attacking  open-ended 
design  problems;  including  developing 
a  flow  sheet,  procedures  for  obtaining 
quick  estimates  of  material  and  energy 
balances,  deriving  rules-of-thumb  to 
estimate  equipment  sizes  and  costs,  us- 
ing initial  cost  estimates  to  revise  the 
flow  sheet  and  improve  the  design,  the 
application  of  computer-aided  design 
programs  to  develop  the  details  of  the 
preliminary  design,  and  other  design 
considerations.  Up  to  3  exams,  final. 
Prerequisites:  CH  E  444,  420,  and  338. 

446  Process  Control  and  Dynamics 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Theoretical  and  practical  fac- 
tors governing  automatic  control  of  in- 
dustrial processes;  control  systems, 
review  of  measurement  devices,  con- 
trol modes,  mathematical  relationships 
and  analysis  of  control  systems.  Text: 
Process  Systems  Analysis  and  Control, 
Coughanowr,  Koppel.  3  exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  431. 

455  Applied  Polymer  Science  (1st  sem.) 
Lecture.  A  survey  of  the  preparation, 
structure,  properties,  and  applications 
of  important  synthetic  polymers  used 


in  plastics,  rubber,  fibers,  films,  ad- 
hesives,  etc.  Texts:  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  Polymeric  Materials,  Rosen; 
Introduction  to  Polymer  Science, 
Treloar.  4  exams,  final.  Prerequisites: 
undergraduate  organic  and  physical 
chemistry. 

464  Simulation  (2nd  sem.) 
Novak  158D  Goessman 

Lecture,  lab.  Simulation  of  physical 
processes  using  both  analog  and  digital 
techniques.  Topics  include:  program- 
ming of  analog  computers  (linear  and 
nonlinear  components,  scaling,  itera- 
tive operation),  solutions  of  linear  and 
nonlinear  differential  equations, 
simulation  language,  useful  numerical 
techniques.  Prerequisite:  MATH  431. 

473  Survey  of  Nuclear  Engineering  I 
(1st  sem.) 

Marcus  201D  Eng.  East 
Lecture,  lab.  Principles  of  reactor 
physics  and  problems  involved  in 
design  and  operation  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors; heat  transfer,  shielding,  instru- 
mentation, and  waste  disposal.  Prere- 
quisites: CHEM  112,  114,  or  108; 
PHYSIC  142  or  162;  MATH  233  or 
equivalent;  and  consent  of  instructor. 

474  Survey  of  Nuclear  Engineering  II 
Marcus  201D  Eng.  East 

Lecture,  lab.  Continuation  of  CH  E 
473.  Emphasis  on  reactor  physics.  Pre- 
requisite: CH  E  473. 

492  Seminar  (2nd  sem.)  2  cr 

Lecture.  Preparation  and  discussion  of 
professional  topics.  Prerequisites:  CH 
E  333  and  334. 

561  Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  I 

Lecture.  Mathematical  techniques  ap- 
plied to  chemical  engineering  prob- 
lems. Emphasis  on  ordinary  differen- 
tial equations  corresponding  to  specific 
problems  and  on  their  solution.  Text: 
Advanced  Engineering  Mathematics, 
Wylie.  Prerequisite:  CH  E  333  and 
334. 

562  Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  II 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Mathematical  analysis  of 
chemical  engineering  problems  con- 
tinued. Topics  include:  matrix  meth- 
ods, vector  analysis,  calculus  of  finite 
differences,  numerical  solution  of  or- 
dinary and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions, complex  variables  and  Laplace 
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transformations.  Emphasis  on  apply- 
ing these  techniques  to  real  chemical 
engineering  processes  and  on  the 
physical  and  mathematical  interpreta- 
tion of  results.  Prerequisite:  CH  E  561 . 

565  Optimization  (1st  sent.) 

Lecture.  Fundamental  ideas  and  ap- 
plication of  optimization  techniques  in 
operation  and  design.  Topics  include: 
extrema  of  functions,  effect  of  con- 
straints, La  Grange  multipliers,  in- 
troduction to  linear  programming, 
geometric  programming,  and  dynamic 
programming.  Prerequisite:  MATH 
431. 

566  Optimization  Using  Variational 
Techniques  (2nd  sent.) 

The  application  of  the  calculus  of  vari- 
ations. Pontryogins  maximum  princi- 
ple, and  dynamic  programming  to  the 
design  and  control  of  chemical  process 
equipment.  Systems  described  by  both 
ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions. Topics  include:  optimal  reactor 
design,  the  synthesis  of  optimal  control 
systems  and  optimal  periodic  opera- 
tion of  processing  units.  Text:  Op- 
timization by  Variational  Methods, 
Denn.  Up  to  3  exams  and/or  a  special 
project.  Prerequisite:  MATH  431. 

571  Air  Pollution  Control  Processes 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  An  introduction  to  the  tech- 
niques of  air  pollution  control.  Sources 
and  sinks  of  the  principal  pollutants. 
Control  and  removal  of  selected  spe- 
cies from  gases  (e.g.,  sulfur  oxides, 
nitrogen  oxides,  particulates)  from  sta- 
tionary and  mobile  sources.  Odor  con- 
trol. Effect  on  materials.  2  exams, 
design  project  as  final.  Prerequisites: 
general  chemistry  and  physics  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Clive  L. 
Dym.  Professors  Adrian,  Archer,  Boyer, 
Carver,  Crossley,  Feng,  Jones,  Lardner, 
Marcus,  Nash,  Selig,  Shuldiner,  White;  As- 
sociate Professors  Bemben,  Chajes,  DiGi- 
ano,  Dzialo,  Grow,  LaMotta,  Male,  Miller, 
Stockton;  Assistant  Professors  Chang,  Col- 
lura,  Harris,  Murphy. 

Civil  Engineering  is  concerned  with  all 
kinds  of  construction — buildings,  bridges, 
highways  and  railways,  airports,  rivers  and 
canals,  harbors,  dams  and  pipelines. 
Transportation,  the  efficient  and  economi- 
cal transfer  of  people  and  goods  from  place 
to  place,  is  another  concern  to  civil 
engineers.  They  are  also  deeply  involved  in 
providing  adequate  and  safe  supplies  of 
water  for  homes  and  industries  and  in  con- 
trolling and  limiting  the  pollution  of  lakes, 
streams,  oceans,  and  the  atmosphere.  Civil 
engineers  have  assumed  major  respon- 
sibilities in  ocean  engineering:  for  construc- 
tion and  other  operations,  for  underwater 
exploitation  of  mineral  and  other  resources 
in  the  seas,  and  for  planning  and  organizing 
the  transportation  that  will  be  required  to 
regions  of  underwater  activity.  Various 
specialized  areas  of  civil  engineering  make 
essential  contributions  to  programs  such  as 
hydraulic  engineering  and  fluid  mechanics, 
soil  mechanics  and  foundations  engineer- 
ing, surveying  and  mapping,  structural 
engineering  and  materials  engineering. 

In  every  area  of  Civil  Engineering  there  is 
the  choice  of  a  wide  range  of  activities: 
research  to  obtain  new  knowledge,  develop- 
ment of  practical  methods,  design  to  utilize 
existing  knowledge  and  the  results  of 
research,  designing  projects  which  satisfy 
known  requirements,  planning  for  max- 
imum economy  and  efficiency,  construc- 
tion according  to  plans  and  specifications, 
and  operation  and  maintenance.  In  addi- 
tion, civil  engineers  are  always  involved  and 
frequently  in  charge  of  large-scale  projects 
involving  many  fields  and  requiring  the 
coordination  of  backgrounds,  such  as  ur- 
ban planning,  water  resource  management, 
and  transportation  systems.  In  general, 
Civil  Engineering  is  a  field  concerned  with 
the  public  well-being  through  protection 
and  control  of  our  environment. 

Further  specific  information  is  available 
from  the  department  office,  235  Marston 
Hall. 

201  Surveying 

Dzialo  18  Marston 

Lecture,    lab.    Theory   of   surveying. 


Use,  care,  and  maintenance  of  tape, 
transit,  and  level;  traverse  computa- 
tion; topographic  surveying  and  map- 
ping; property  surveying:  Text:  Sur- 
veying, Davis  et  al.,  5th  ed.  Field 
work,  exams,  final.  Trigonometry  re- 
quired. $3  lab  fee. 

202  Transportation  Location 
Boyer  224B  Marston 

Lecture,  lab.  Route  location;  horizon-i 
tal  and  vertical  alignment;  construc- 
tion computations.  Text:  Route  Sur- 
veying and  Design,  Mayer,  4th  ed. 
Problems,  exam,  final.  Prerequisite:  C 
E201.  $3  lab  fee. 

240  Statics 

Lecture.  Force  systems,  friction,  first 
and  second  moments.  Text:  Engineer- 
ing Mechanics,  Vol.  1,  Statics,  Higdon 
et  al.  Problems,  exams,  final.  Integral 
Calculus  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

241  Strength  of  Materials  I 

Lecture.  Simple  and  combined  stresses 
and  strains  in  tension,  compression, 
and  shear;  torsion;  stresses  and  deflec- 
tions in  beams.  Text:  Mechanics  of 
Materials,  Timoshenko,  Gere.  Prob- 
lems, exams,  final.  Statics  required. 

286  Engineering  Graphics 
Miller  213  Marston 

Lecture,  lab.  Theory  and  practice  of 
engineering  graphics.  Texts:  Technical* 
Drawing  and  Technical  Drawing  Prob-' 
lems  Series  1,  Giesecke  et  al.  Problems, 
exams,  final. 

310  Transportation  Systems 

Lecture,  lab.  Planning,  design,  and 
operation  of  highway  and  railroad 
systems.  Computer  methods  used  in 
design  and  planning  problems.  Text:! 
Introduction  to  Transportation  Engin--. 
eering,  Hay,  2nd  ed.  Problems,  exams,; 
final.  Prerequisite:  C  E  202.  $3  lab  fee. 

321  Foundation  Engineering  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Foundations  and  earth  struck 
tures;  interpretation  of  borings;  anal- 
ysis and  design  of  piles,  footings,  piers, , 
abutments,  and  retaining  walls.  Text:! 
Foundation  Engineering,  Peck  et  al.,  I 
2nd  ed.  Problems,  exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: C  E  420. 

330  Theory  of  Structures  I 

Lecture.  Analysis  of  statically  deter- 
minate structures.  Text:  Structural 
Analysis,    McCormac,   3rd  ed.   Prob- 
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lems,  exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  C  E 
241. 

31  Design  of  Metal  Structures 

Lecture.  Selecting  and  proportioning 
elements  and  connections  of  frames  of 
buildings  and  bridges.  Text:  Structural 
Steel  Design,  McCormac,  2nd  ed.; 
Manual  of  Steel  Construction,  AISC. 
Problems,  exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
C  E  330. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Structures 

Lecture.  Analysis  and  design  of  rein- 
forced concrete  structural  elements. 
Problems,  exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
C  E  330. 

42  Dynamics 

Crossley  216  Marston 

Lecture.  Motions  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies  and  force  systems  causing  them. 
Text:  Mechanics,  Del  Hartog  (paper- 
back). Problems,  exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: C  E  240. 

57  Elementary  Fluid  Mechanics 
Carver  130  Marston 

Lecture.  Fluid  properties,  fluid  behav- 
ior under  static  and  dynamic  condi- 
tions, and  development  of  basic  fluid 
flow  equations.  Text:  Engineering 
Fluid  Mechanics,  Roberson,  Crowe. 
Problems,  exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
C  E  240. 

>8  Fluid  Mechanics  Laboratory  1  cr 

Lab.  Investigations  of  fluid  mechanics 
principles,  pipe  and  open  channel 
flow,  hydraulic  machinery,  and  fluid 
measurements.  Lab  reports.  Prere- 
quisites: C  E  357  and  360  concurrently. 
$3  lab  fee. 

•0  Engineering  Hydraulics 

Lecture.  Applications  of  fluid  mechan- 
ics including  pipe  flow  and  water  dis- 
tribution systems,  flow  measurement 
techniqaes,  open-channel  flow,  hy- 
draulic machinery,  and  fluid  drag. 
Text:  Fluid  Mechanics  for  Engineers, 
Albertson  et  al.  Problems,  exams,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisite:  C  E  357. 

0  Basic  Environmental  Engineering 

4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Quantity,  quality,  and 
treatment  of  water  and  wastewater. 
Air  pollution  and  solid  waste  prob- 
lems. Text:  Water  Supply  and  Pollu- 
tion Control,  Clark  et  al.,  3rd  ed. 
Problems,  lab  reports,  exams,   final. 


Prerequisites:  1st  semester  chemistry 
course,  C  E  357  and  360  concurrently. 
$5  lab  fee. 

380  Engineering  Materials 

Lecture,  lab.  Emphasis  on  physical 
behavior  and  correlation  between  ex- 
periment and  theory.  Text:  Essentials 
of  Materials  Science,  Guy.  Lab  report, 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  C  E  241.  $6 
lab  fee. 

385  Construction  Problems  (2nd  sem.) 
Grow  219  Marston 

Lecture.  Legal  aspects  of  construction 
contracts;  estimating  and  bidding; 
critical  path  scheduling.  Text:  Con- 
struction: A  Guide  for  the  Profession, 
Grow.  Problems,  exams,  final. 

386  Professional  Problem  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Team  solution  of 
practical  engineering  problem  utilizing 
entire  undergraduate  background. 
Oral  and  written  reports.  Senior  stand- 
ing necessary. 

420  Soil  Mechanics 

Lecture,  lab.  Engineering  uses  and 
mechanical  properties  of  soils.  Text: 
Introduction  to  Soil  Mechanics  and 
Foundations,  Sowers,  2nd  ed.  Lab 
reports,  problems,  exams,  final.  $3  lab 
fee. 

471  Introduction  to  Environmental 
Pollution  Control 
Feng  16A  Marston 

Lecture.  Basic  engineering  aspects  of 
environmental  pollution  control  (for 
students  not  majoring  in  Civil 
Engineering).  Exams,  final. 

505  Advanced  Surveying  (1st  sem.) 
Boyer  224B  Marston 

Lecture,  lab.  Elements  of  astronomi- 
cal, geodetic,  and  photogrammetric 
surveying;  coordinate  systems  and  map 
projections.  Text:  Higher  Surveying, 
Breed  et  al.,  8th  ed.  Problems,  field 
exercises,  exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  C 
E  201. 

511  Traffic  Engineering  (2nd  sem.) 
Boyer  224B  Marston 

Lecture,  lab.  Engineering  solutions  to 
planning,  design,  and  operations  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  rural  street  and 
highway  networks.  Text:  Traffic  En- 
gineering, Pignataro.  Exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  C  E  310. 


522  Soil  Testing  (2nd  sem.) 
Bemben  27  Marston 

Lecture,  lab.  Sampling  and  testing  of 
soils  for  engineering  purposes.  Lab  re- 
ports, exams.  Prerequisite:  C  E  420.  $8 
lab  fee. 

523  Soil  Mechanics  for  Transportation 
Engineers  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Application  of  principles  of 
soil  mechanics  to  Transportation  En- 
gineering. Evaluation  of  soils  as  sub- 
grade  and  embankment  materials;  the 
role  of  the  subgrade  properties  of  soils. 
Problems,  exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
C  E  420. 

532  Theory  of  Structures  II  (1st  sem.) 
Chajes  222  Marston 

Lecture.  Analysis  of  statically  indeter- 
minate structures.  Problems,  exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  C  E  330. 

534  Theory  of  Structures  III  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Analysis  of  complex  or  spe- 
cial structures.  Problems,  exams,  final. 
Prerequisites:  C  E  532;  C  E  331  and 
333  concurrently. 

535  Matrix  Analysis  of  Structures 
(2nd  sem.) 

Chajes  222  Marston 

Lecture.  Development  and  use  of  flexi- 
bility and  stiffness  methods  of  matrix 
analysis  for  determinate  and  indeter- 
minate structures.  Text:  Introduction 
to  Matrix  Methods  of  Structural  Anal- 
ysis, Martin.  Problems,  exams,  fina 
Prerequisite:  C  E  532. 

536  Advanced  Topics  in  Concrete 
(2nd  sem.) 

Miller  213  Marston 

Lecture.  Design  of  various  types  of 
reinforced  concrete  building  frames; 
elastic  theory  and  ultimate  strength 
procedures.  Problems,  exams,  final. 
Prerequisites:  C  E  333  and  532. 

540  Strength  of  Materials  II  (1st  sem.) 
Lardner  234  Marston 

Lecture.  Calculation  of  stresses  and 
strains  in  components  of  machines  and 
structures.  Text:  Solid  Mechanics:  A 
Variational  Approach,  Dym,  Shames. 
Problems,  exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
CE241. 

556  Introduction  to  Hydrodynamics 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Mathematical  treatment  of 
basic  theorems  of  classical  hydrody- 
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namics  including  potential  flow,  con- 
formal  mapping,  and  wave  and  vortex 
motions.  Problems,  exams,  final. 

557  Theory  of  Hydraulic  Similitude 
(2nd  sent.) 
Carver  130  Marston 

Lecture.  Hydraulic  similitude,  dimen- 
sional analysis,  methods  for  obtaining 
dynamic  similarity  in  hydraulic  models 
in  practice,  analysis  of  typical  hydrau- 
lic models.  Problems,  exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  C  E  357. 

559  Engineering  Oceanography  (2nd  sent.) 

Harris  18  Gunness 

Lecture.  Fluid  mechanics  problems  of 
ocean  and  coastal  engineering  in- 
cluding currents,  tides,  surface  waves, 
tsunami  and  seiche  phenomena,  and 
ocean  circulation.  Text:  Oceanography 
for  Practicing  Engineers,  Capurro. 
Problems,  exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
CE  357. 

560  Hydrology  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Precipitation,  runoff,  ground- 
water, flood  routing,  reservoir  sedi- 
mentation, water  law,  and  applications 
of  hydrologic  techniques  to  water  sour- 
ces engineering.  Problems,  exams,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisite:  C  E  357  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

561  Open  Channel  Flow  (1st  sem.) 
Murphy  131  Marston 

Lecture.  Steady  flow  in  open  channels 
including  channel  transitions  and  con- 
trols, sediment  transport,  and  elemen- 
tary design  of  related  hydraulic  struc- 
tures. Problems,  exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: C  E  357. 

562  Water  Resources  Engineering 
(2nd  sem.) 

Male  16D  Marston 

Lecture.  Planning  and  design  of  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  other  related  hydraulic 
structures,  including  analysis  of  ex- 
isting and  proposed  water  resources 
projects.  Text:  Water  Resources  En- 
gineering, Linsley,  Franzini.  Problems, 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  C  E  357  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

565  Environmental  Institutions  and 
Policies  (1st  sem.) 
Adrian  20  Marston 

Lecture.  Policies  and  laws  relating  to 
use  and  conservation  of  water  re- 
sources. Water-related  governmental 
organization    and    programs    at    the 


federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Consent 
of  instructor  required. 

569  Water  Supply  and  Wastewater 
Collection  (2nd  sem.) 
LaMotta  16C  Marston 

Lecture.  Sources,  distribution,  pump- 
ing, storage  of  water  supply.  Wastewa- 
ter volumes,  hydraulics,  and  sewer  ap- 
purtenances. Text:  Water  and  Waste- 
water Engineering,  Vol.  1,  Fair  et  al. 
Problems,  exams,  final.  Prerequisites: 
C  E  360  and  370  concurrently.  $3  lab 
fee. 

570  Advanced  Environmental  Engineering 
Principles  (1st  sem.) 

DiGiano  16B  Marston 

Lecture.  Underlying  physical,  chemi- 
cal, and  biological  principles  in  pollu- 
tion problems.  Basin  concepts  combin- 
ed with  model  pollution  control  sys- 
tems and  responses  of  atmospheric, 
aquatic,  and  terrestrial  environments. 
Text:  Environmental  Systems  Engin- 
eering, Rich.  Problems,  exams,  final. 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 

571  Industrial  Waste  Treatment 
and  Control  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  lab.  Composition  of  industri- 
al effluents  and  effects  of  industrial 
wastes  on  receiving  waters;  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  methods  and 
applications  in  treatment.  Consent  of 
instructor  required. 

572  Environmental  Engineering  Analysis  I 
(1st  sem.) 

LaMotta  16C  Marston 

Lecture,  lab.  Application  of  chemical 
principles  to  environmental  engineer- 
ing analysis  with  specific  reference  to 
pollution  indices.  Problems,  exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  1  semester  chemis- 
try. $5  lab  fee. 

573  Environmental  Engineering  Analysis  II 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  lab.  Microbiological  and  bio- 
chemical properties  of  microorganisms 
important  in  environmental  engineer- 
ing practice.  Problems,  exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  C  E  572  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

574  Radiological  Health  Engineering 

Lecture.  Basic  principles  and  pro- 
cedures for  safe  control  of  common 
sources  of  ionizing  radiation.  Consent 
of  instructor  required. 


575  Atmospheric  Dispersion 
of  Pollutants  2-3  cr 

Physical  and  dynamical  properties  ol 
the  atmosphere  and  their  effect  on  dis- 
persion of  airborne  material.  Calcula- 
tion of  concentration  fields  in  simph 
and  complex  flowfields.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required. 

576  Solid  Wastes  (1st  sem.) 
Male  16D  Marston 

Lecture,  lab.  Production,  collection 
transportation,  treatment,  and  dispos 
al  of  solid  waste  products.  Text:  Solic 
Wastes,  Tchobanoglaus  et  al.  Prob- 
lems, exams,  final.  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor required. 

577  Surface  Water  Quality  Control 
(1st  sem.) 

Feng  16A  Marston 

Lecture.  Evaluation  and  control  of  wa- 
ter quality  in  streams,  lakes,  and  reser- 
voirs. Mathematical  analysis  of  pat^ 
terns  of  water  movement  and  their  re< 
lation  to  water  quality.  Text:  System: 
Analysis  and  Water  Quality  Manage- 
ment, Thomann.  Problems,  exams,  fi 
nal.  Consent  of  instructor  required. 

581   Materials  in  the  Ocean  Environment 
Harris  18  Gunness 

Lecture.  Treatment  of  the  response  o 
structural  materials  to  the  ocean  en- 
vironment; corrosion,  abrasion,  ero 
sion,  and  biological  attack.  Text:  In" 
troduction  to  Corrosion  Preventioi 
and  Control  for  Engineers,  Gellings 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 

583  Public  Policy  and  Use 
of  the  Seas  2  cr 

Lecture.  Policies  of  nations  towarc 
possession  and  use  of  seas.  Jurisdictior 
in  marine  frontier,  continental  shelf 
world-wide  navigation  systems,  ex 
ploitation  of  natural  resources,  pollu 
tion  of  oceans. 

591  Seminar:  Ocean  Systems  Engineerinji 
and  Design  4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Synthesis  of  systems  ca; 
pable  of  doing  work  in  the  deer, 
oceans.  Design  of  submergence  vessels 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 
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Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  C.E. 
Hutchinson.  Professors  Franks,  Mcintosh, 
Monopoli,  Navon,  Sheckels,  Tang,  Stone, 
Wolf,  Yngvesson;  Associate  Professors 
Bobrow,  Edwards,  Hill,  Laestadius,  Scott, 
Kohler;  Assistant  Professors  Goldsmith, 
jHerchenreder,  Parrish,  Towsley,  Bracha. 

The  Department  of  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering  is  located  in  Engineering 
'Building  East,  the  newest  of  five  major 
.buildings  that  house  the  School  of 
Engineering.  Modern  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering  can  be  divided  into  five 
major  areas:  Computer  Systems  Engineer- 
ing, Communications  and  Signal  Process- 
prig,  Control  and  System  Theory,  Elec- 
trodynamics and  Wave  Propagation,  and 
Solid  State  Devices  and  Electronics.  This 
jlist  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  does  indicate 
some  of  the  exciting  areas  in  industry  and 
[universities. 

Two  different  undergraduate  degree  pro- 
grams are  available  in  the  Department  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Computer  Systems  Engineering.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  these  degree  programs  can 
be  found  in  the  "Description  of  Undergrad- 
uate Program"  booklet  available  in  the 
ECE  Departmental  Office,  Room  104  EBE. 

Freshman  year  is  identical  for  all 
engineering  programs.  By  the  end  of  their 
first  year  students  will  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  which  branch  of  engineer- 
ing they  wish  to  pursue.  If  the  choice  is 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering,  a 
preference  for  one  of  the  two  ECE  options 
(Electrical  Engineering  or  Computer 
Systems  Engineering)  must  also  be 
specified.  Neither  of  these  two  decisions  are 
in  any  sense  irrevocable.  For  example,  all  of 
the  courses  required  by  either  one  of  the 
ECE  Department  options  are  suitable  for 
bse  as  "elective  courses"  in  the  other.  Of 
:ourse,  the  earlier  that  any  such  redirection 
of  program  is  decided  upon,  the  easier  it  is 
to  accomplish. 

The  senior  year  of  both  options  gives 
students  a  great  deal  of  independence  and 
flexibility  because  they  have  a  wide  selec- 
:ion  of  elective  courses.  The  student  may 
:oncentrate  in  one  area  of  specialization  or 
:hoose  to  pursue  a  broad  range  of  subjects 
Doth  within  and  outside  of  Engineering.  All 
students  take  an  individual  project  lab 
:ourse  in  their  senior  year. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Pro- 
fessor Walter  H.   Kohler,  Undergraduate 


Program  Director,  Department  of  Electri- 
cal and  Computer  Engineering,  Room  104, 
Engineering  Building  East,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Amherst,  MA  01003,  tel. 
(413)  545-2441. 

104  Introduction  to  Computing 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  compon- 
ents, programming,  and  engineering 
applications  of  computers.  Emphasis 
on  developing  the  ability  to  design  and 
implement  computer  algorithms  in 
structured  FORTRAN.  Programming 
manuals  (text  editing,  FORTRAN). 
Weekly  programming  assignments, 
quizzes,  midterm,  final.  $15  lab  fee. 

211  Systems  Analysis  I  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Lecture,  problem-lab.  Physical  charac- 
teristics and  mathematical  models  of 
system  elements;  techniques  for  wri- 
ting and  solving  system  dynamic  equa- 
tions with  application  to  electronics 
and  other  types  of  circuits.  Prerequi- 
sites: ENGIN  104,  MATH  132.  $5  lab 
fee. 

212  Systems  Analysis  II  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 

Lecture,  problem-lab.  Concepts  rela- 
ting to  transfer  functions;  digital  and 
analog  solutions  of  system  equations, 
time  and  frequency  domain  analysis 
techniques  with  use  of  the  LaPlace 
transformation.  Prerequisite:  ECE 
211.  $5  lab  fee. 

302  Active  Networks  I  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Active  network  theory,  bias- 
ing, device  models  and  linear  equiva- 
lent circuits;  multistage  feedback,  tun- 
ed and  power  amplifiers;  power  sup- 
plies, regulators  and  active  switches. 
Prerequisite:  ECE  211. 

303  Active  Networks  II  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Monolithic  integrated  cir- 
cuits, digital  and  analog;  frequency 
conversion,  modulation  and  demodu- 
lation, noise,  active  filters.  Prerequi- 
site: ECE  302. 

304  Circuit  Theory  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Concepts  used  in  the  analysis 
of  electrical  circuits  and  systems,  Four- 
ier and  LaPlace  transforms,  amplitude 
and  phase  responses,  digital  filters,  ac- 
tive filters.  Prerequisite:  ECE  212. 

305  Intermediate  Laboratory  (1st  sem.) 

Lab.  Techniques  pertaining  to  elec- 
trical circuit  theory,  active  network 
analysis   and    digital   circuits.    Junior 


year  competence  in  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering.  Prerequisites:  ECE 
212  and  302.  $10  lab  fee. 

357  Field  Analysis  I  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Vector  calculus.  Conservative 
and  nonconservative  fields.  Static  and 
time-varying  electromagnetic  fields. 
Maxwell's  equations,  relations  be- 
tween field  and  circuit  theory.  Prere- 
quisites: PHYSIC  263,  MATH  235. 

358  Field  Analysis  II  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  ECE  357 
with  emphasis  on  time-varying  elec- 
tromagnetic fields  and  wave  phenom- 
ena. Prerequisite:  ECE  357. 

394  Professional  Seminar  (2nd  sem.)  1  cr 

Current  engineering  developments. 
Student  reports.  Preparation  of  papers 
for  publication  and  their  presentation 
before  technical  audiences.  Junior 
standing  required. 

401  Electronic  Materials  and  Devices 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  quantum 
theory  of  solids  and  quantum  statis- 
tics, conduction  processes  in  semicon- 
ductors and  metals,  theory  of  p-n  junc- 
tion diodes  and  bipolar  transistors, 
field  effect  transistors.  Prerequisite: 
PHYSIC  263. 

410  Introduction  to  Digital  and  Computer 
Systems  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  The  theory  of  digital  circuits 
and  computer  systems  stressing  general 
techniques  for  the  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis of  combinational  and  sequential 
logic  systems.  Sophomore  standing  re- 
quired. 

411  Introduction  to  Computer 
Organization  and  Assembly 
Language  Programming 
(2nd  sem.)  4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Computer  organization 
(data  representation,  instruction  sets 
and  format,  functional  units)  and  as- 
sembly language  programming  (load- 
ers, assemblers,  linkers,  interrupt  driv- 
en I/O)  with  hands-on  minicomputer 
laboratory  experience.  Prerequisites: 
Introductory  computer  programming, 
ECE  410.  $10  lab  fee. 

465  Random  Signal  Theory  (2nd  sem.) 
Lecture.    Introduction  to  probability 
and    random    variables.    Correlation 
theory  and  its  application  to  electrical 
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engineering  problems  in  communica- 
tion and  control  systems.  Prerequisite: 
ECE  212. 

512  Energy  Conversion  I  (1st  sent.)  4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Electromechanical  energy 
conversion.  Dynamical  systems  analy- 
sis- of  incremental  motion  transducers 
and  rotary  energy  converters.  Prere- 
quisite>ECE  212.  $10  lab  fee. 

513  Energy  Conversion  II  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Direct  energy  conversion. 
Batteries,  fuel  cells,  thermoelectric, 
photovoltaic,  thermionic  and  MHD 
generators.  Prerequisite:  ECE  401. 

516  Power  System  Analysis  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Power  transfer  diagrams, 
voltage  studies,  system  stability  criter- 
ia, short-circuit  calculations  and  pro- 
tective methods.  Prerequisite:  ECE 
512. 

542  Non-Numerical  Processing  (2nd  sem.) 
Lecture.  Introduction  to  the  basic 
mathematical,  logical,  and  program- 
ming concepts  relevant  to  description 
and  manipulation  of  information 
structures  such  as  lists,  trees,  and 
graphs;  the  underlying  principles  of 
algorithm  design  and  analysis  applied 
to  sorting  and  searching  problems. 
Prerequisite:  ECE  411. 

544  Programming  Structures  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  common  pro- 
gramming languages  (FORTRAN, 
PASCAL,  ALGOL,  COBOL,  APL, 
LISP,  etc.)  and  concepts  underlying 
programming  language  design  and  im- 
plementation. Prerequisite:  ECE  542. 

546  Simulation  of  Dynamic  Systems 
(on  demand) 

Lecture,  lab.  The  hybrid  computer  as  a 
computational  tool.  Reviews  analog 
and  digital  computers  and  their  com- 
bination. For  computer  science  or  en- 
gineering students.  Prerequisites: 
MATH  235  and  ENGIN  104;  or 
COINS  122. 

548  Advanced  Switching  Theory  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Topics  of  contemporary  in- 
terest in  digital  switching  theory  and 
logical  design.  State-of-the-art  tech- 
niques in  computer  hardware  design. 
Prerequisite:  ECE  410. 

549  Modern  Logic  Design  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Design  and  construction  of 
digital  computers  emphasizing  use  of 


modern  device  technology.  Medium 
and  large-scale  integrated  circuits;  mi- 
croprocessors; random-access  and 
read-only  memories.  Prerequisite: 
ECE  410.  $10  lab  fee. 

550  Computer  Systems  Laboratory  I 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lab.  Subunits  of  digital  computer 
systems  and  their  control.  Registers, 
accumulators,  arithmetic  units,  and 
memories  and  their  interconnection. 
Prerequisite:  ECE  305.  $10  lab  fee. 

554  Computer  Systems  Laboratory  II 
(1st  sem.) 

Lab.  Advanced  computer  systems 
engineering — microprocessors,  design 
of  integrated  hardware/software  sys- 
tems, studies  of  current  computer 
techniques.  Prerequisite:  ECE  550.  $10 
lab  fee. 

560  Computer  Graphics  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Basic  organization  of  com- 
puter-driven graphical  display  systems. 
Methods  for  generation  and  manipula- 
tion of  vectors  and  characters  for  real- 
time display.  Data  structures  for  pic- 
ture and  text  processing.  Prerequisite: 
ECE  542.  $10  lab  fee. 

566  Signal  Processing  and  Communication 
Systems  I  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Principles  of  design  of 
modern  communication  systems. 
Mathematical  description  of  digital 
and  analog  signals.  Basic  limitation  of 
modulation  techniques  and  informa- 
tion capacity  of  transmission  systems. 
Prerequisite:  ECE  212.  $10  lab  fee. 

567  Signal  Processing  and  Communication 
Systems  II  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Techniques  for  evaluating 
performance  of  modulation  and  infor- 
mation transmission  systems.  Extrac- 
tion of  signals  from  noise.  Minimum- 
error  signal  estimation  and  detection. 
Prerequisites:  ECE  464  and  566,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

571  Microelectronics  (1st  sem).  4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Principles  and  applica- 
tions of  microelectronics.  Emphasis  on 
silicon  monolithic  integrated  circuits. 
Fundamental  limitations  of  micromini- 
aturization, design  constraints  impos- 
ed by  the  monolithic  technique,  planar 
technology,  digital  and  linear  microcir- 
cuits.  Prerequisite:  ECE  401.  $10  lab 
fee. 


572  Optoelectronics  (on  demand) 

Lecture.  Optoelectronic  devices  such 
as  semiconductor  lasers,  light  emitting 
diodes  (LED),  optical  transformers, 
photovoltaic  detectors,  chargecoupled 
devices  (CCD),  and  optically  active 
devices  are  described.  General  theory 
of  the  interaction  of  electrical  and  op- 
tical effects  in  solids.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required. 

575  Communication  and  Control  Systems 
Laboratory  (2nd  sem.) 

Techniques  to  carry  out  concentrated 
study.  Senior  standing  required. 

576  Electrophysics  Laboratory  (2nd  sem.) 

Lab.  Techniques  to  carry  out  a  concen- 
trated study.  Senior  standing  required. 

578  Digital  System  Design  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  General  approach  to  design  of 
digital  systems  using  the  digital  com- 
puter as  a  vehicle.  The  use  of  register 
transfer  language  in  design  specifica- 
tions, and  random  and  stored  logic 
techniques  in  design  realization.  Prere- 
quisite: ECE  410. 

579  Microprocessors  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Microprocessor  in  digital  con- 
trol systems — the  substitution  of  soft- 
ware for  hardware  in  logic  design  and 
interface  of  microprocessor  with  exter- 
nal devices.  Architectural  features  of 
current  microprocessors.  Prerequisite: 
ECE  578.  $10  lab  fee. 

580  Control  Systems  I  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Time  domain  and  fre- 
quency domain  analysis  and  synthesis 
techniques  for  linear  continuous  con- 
trol systems.  Relationships  between 
these  techniques.  Prerequisite:  ECE 
212  or  consent  of  instructor.  $10  lab' 
fee. 

581  Control  Systems  II  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Analysis  of  nonlinear  con-  ■ 
tinuous  control  systems;  introduction  i 
to  digital  control  systems  and  op-  ■ 
timization  techniques.  Prerequisite: : 
ECE  580. 

584  Microwave  Engineering  I 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Electromagnetic  theory 
applied  to  microwave  propagation  in 
waveguides  and  coaxial  lines.  Micro- 
wave circuit  theory  with  applications 
to  passive  microwave  networks.  Prere- 
quisite: ECE  358.  $10  lab  fee. 
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»70  Solid  State  Devices  (2nd  sent.) 

Lecture.  Review  of  transistor  physics, 
recombination  statistics,  avalanche 
and  tunneling  phenomena.  Power 
transistors,  thyristors  and  rectifiers; 
power  converters,  inverters,  cyclocon- 
verters,  phase  control  and  motor  con- 
trol circuits.  Prerequisite:  ECE  401. 

>85  Microwave  Engineering  II  (2nd  sent.) 

Lecture.  Active  and  nonlinear  devices 
and  phenomena  in  the  simplification, 
detection,  generation  and  propagation 
of  microwaves.  Typical  devices  include 
varactons,  Schottky  diodes,  IMPATT 
and  Gunn  oscillators,  p-i-n  and  tunnel 
diodes.  Radiation  and  propagation  of 
microwaves  from  a  communications 
viewpoint.  Prerequisite:  ECE  584. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Richard  J. 
Giglio.  Professors  Kaminsky,  Lippert,  Mi- 
ser, Rising,  Trueswell;  Associate  Professors 
Cullinane,  Davis,  Kroner;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Smith;  Adjunct  Professors  Balintfy, 
Gleit,  Stamps. 

The  behavior  of  operating  systems  in  our 
society  can  be  subjected  to  scientific  study, 
and  the  results  can  be  used  by  engineers  to 
improve  the  operations  of  such  systems. 
The  majority  of  graduates  seek  work  in 
manufacturing  industries.  However,  per- 
sons with  knowledge  and  skills  in  opera- 
tions research  and  industrial  engineering  are 
found  in  many  kinds  of  organizations  (such 
as  airlines,  manufacturing  and  production 
companies,  banks,  insurance  companies, 
government  agencies,  health-care  institu- 
tions, consulting  firms,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  research  organizations)  working 
to  understand  and  improve  their  opera- 
tions. Because  the  problems  such  people 
work  on  occur  at  all  levels  in  these  organiza- 
tions, they  have  unusual  opportunities  to 
become  widely  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems, functions,  technologies,  and  policies 
of  these  organizations.  Thus,  IE/OR  work- 
ers are  found  at  varied  levels  of  manage- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  potential 
careers  for  IE/OR  people,  the  curriculum  is 
flexible.  The  13  required  courses  in  the  De- 
partment (37  credit  hours)  sketch  the  cen- 
tral concepts  of  the  profession  and  provide 
the  core  of  its  quantitative  methods.  A 
block  of  1 1  courses  (33  credit  hours)  is  set 
aside  so  that  each  student  may  design  a  cur- 
riculum matching  his/her  interests;  this  seg- 
ment is  developed  in  conjunction  with 
his/her  adviser,  and  may  emphasize  an  area 
of  application  or  a  further  exploration  of 
methods.  Students  completing  the  program 
are  prepared  to  pursue  professions  immedi- 
ately, or  to  enroll  for  further  work  as  grad- 
uate students. 

Further  information  about  IE/OR  may 
be  obtained  in  the  departmental  offices,  123 
Marston  Hall. 

251  Problems  and  Model  Formulation 
(1st  sent.) 

Lecture.  Operations  research  and  in- 
dustrial engineering  as  branches  of  en- 
gineering based  on  scientific  know- 
ledge about  operating  systems;  the 
practice  of  IE/OR;  opportunity  for 
some  actual  field  experience;  a  per- 
spective of  the  field.  Readings:  passed 
out  during  the  semester.  No  text. 
Homework,  tests,  exam,  term  paper 


based  on  field  work.  Prerequisites:  in- 
terest in  solving  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety's operating  systems;  high-school 
math. 

286  Industrial  Engineering  Principles 
(occasionally) 

Lecture.  For  those  whose  major  is 
other  than  IE/OR.  How  an  industrial 
plant  is  operated  and  managed,  partic- 
ularly those  facets  for  which  industrial 
engineers  are  typically  responsible. 
Text  assignments,  and  some  additional 
reading.  Requirements:  some  home- 
work problems,  an  oral  report  in  class, 
2  exams.  Not  for  IE/OR  majors.  Jun- 
ior standing  desirable. 

390J  Experimental:  Saleable  Organizational 
Skills  (occasionally) 

Lecture.  The  advantages  and  tech- 
niques used  in  the  operation  and  man- 
agement of  industrial  and  non-indus- 
trial organizations.  Emphasis  on  tech- 
niques ranging  from  work  measure- 
ment to  cost  systems  analysis  and  de- 
sign. General  understanding  of  activi- 
ties in  industrial  and  non-industrial  or- 
ganizations. Readings:  current  litera- 
ture in  management,  industrial  engin- 
eering, operations  research,  organiza- 
tional theory,  systems  engineering,  and 
human  engineering.  Regular  reading 
assignments.  Prerequisite:  sophomore, 
junior  or  senior  standing.  Not  for  ma- 
jor credit. 

453/653  IE  Economics  (occasionally) 

Lecture.  The  principles  underlying 
good  cost  control  in  industrial  opera- 
tions. Included  are  accounting  princi- 
ples and  financial  record-keeping 
methods,  determination  of  costs  of  all 
aspects  of  manufacturing,  inventory 
management  and  budgetary  planning 
and  control.  Textbook  assignments, 
homework  problems,  2  hour-exams,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or 
103.  Open  to  all  technically  oriented. 

454  Engineering  Economic  Problems 
(1st  sent.) 

Lecture.  The  concepts  and  techniques 
needed  in  making  economic  decisions 
which  confront  engineers.  Also  covers: 
choosing  among  alternatives,  interest 
and  rate-of-return  formulas,  deprecia- 
tion, replacement  problems,  income 
tax,  lease-buy  decisions,  decisions  un- 
der risk,  scheduling  techniques,  struc- 
ture of  the  corporation,  financing  al- 
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ternatives,  determining  the  cost  of 
money,  economic  decision-making  by 
public  and  regulated  organizations, 
and  forecasting  techniques.  Readings: 
Intermediate  Economic  Analysis  for 
Management  and  Engineering,  Cana- 
da. 2  exams,  final;  case  studies,  home- 
work problems.  Prerequisite:  Basic 
calculus.  For  those  with  technical  or 
scientific  background. 

460  Design  of  Man-Machine  Systems 
(1st  sent.) 

Introduction  to  principles  of  human 
factors  (ergonomics).  The  necessity  for 
considering  the  human  apect  of  design 
of  tools,  machines,  systems  of  men  and 
machines;  the  literature,  and  how  to 
use  it;  how  to  quantify  data  about 
man.  Basic  handbook  as  source  book 
for  much  information.  Laboratory  ex- 
ercises constitute  the  primary  activity, 
quantitative  measurements  such  as 
body  dimensions,  hearing,  noise,  vi- 
sion environments,  presentations  of  in- 
formation, safety,  design  principles 
relative  to  individuals  and  groups.  A 
computerized  literary  search  capability 
is  demonstrated.  Students  may  concen- 
trate on  readings  and  laboratory  exer- 
cises in  the  problems  of  designing  for 
man,  or  may  carry  out  special  projects 
in  which  integration  of  information  in 
a  limited  area  is  required,  for  example, 
a  noise  survey  in  a  hospital.  Prerequi- 
sites: junior  year  is  typical  entrance  lev- 
el. (Sophomores  with  consent  of  in- 
structor for  non-departmental  majors). 
Non-majors  welcome. 

472/672  Principles  of  Engineering  Statistics 
(2nd  sent.) 
Kaminsky  110A  Marston  Hall 

Lecture.  Key  concepts  of  statistical 
analysis;  substantial  experience  in  car- 
rying out  analyses  based  on  them;  rele- 
vant computational  procedures,  stand- 
ards and  formats;  perspective  of  the 
uses  to  which  statistical  analysis  can  be 
put;  relation  of  statistical  analysis  to 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  science. 
Readings:  Introductory  Engineering 
Statistics,  Guttman  et  ai,  (2nd  ed.), 
Chaps.  9-17.  Material  presented  in  the 
text  and  lectures:  students  solve  prob- 
lems by  means  of  its  principles,  and 
demonstrate  ability  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples in  real  contexts.  Prerequisite: 
IE/OR  271/571  or  equivalent.  A  re- 
quired course  in  the  IE/OR  curricu- 


lum, available  to  any  student  with  the 
necessary  background. 

478  Production  Planning  and  Control 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Quantitative  techniques  of 
production  planning  and  control,  in- 
cluding material  requirements  plan- 
ning, forecasting,  inventory  systems, 
scheduling,  and  high-volume  produc- 
tion. Readings:  Production  Control: 
Systems  and  Decisions,  Greene,  2nd 
ed.  Homework,  2  hour-exams,  final. 
IE/OR  472  and  480  desirable  but  not 
required. 

480/680  Operations  Research 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Second  in  a  two-course  se- 
quence. Introduces  classical  models 
and  basic  tools  which  have  proven  use- 
ful to  analysts  responsible  for  provid- 
ing information  to  decision  makers  in 
the  planning,  design  and/or  operation 
of  operating  systems.  Perspectives  on 
the  applicability  of  these  tools  in  prac- 
tice; the  need  for  team  efforts,  individ- 
ual ingenuity  and  experience  with  the 
"art"  of  model-building.  Text:  Intro- 
duction to  Operations  Research,  Hil- 
lier,  Lieberman,  2nd  ed.  Weekly  home- 
work, 2  exams  with  both  in-class  and 
take-home  components.  Prerequisite: 
IE/OR  379/679.  Sequence  required  for 
all  IE/OR  undergraduate  majors.  Ma- 
jors in  other  fields  in  which  quantita- 
tive decision-making  is  relevant  en- 
couraged to  enroll. 

520  Probability  and  Statistics  For 
Engineers  (occasionally) 
Kaminsky  112  Marston  Hall 

Lecture.  Survey  course  in  probability 
and  statistics.  Basic  theory  with  em- 
phasis on  engineering  applications.  Ba- 
sic introduction  to  discrete  and  contin- 
uous probability  models.  The  use  of 
these  models  in  quality  control  and  ba- 
sic monte  carlo  simulation.  Statistical 
procedures  for  estimation,  hypothesis 
testing,  regression  and  analysis  of  vari- 
ance introduced,  using  examples  from 
different  fields  of  engineering.  Read- 
ings: Mathematical  Statistics  with  Ap- 
plications, Mendenhall,  Scheaffer. 
Homework,  research  project,  3  exams. 
Prerequisite:  basic  knowledge  of  en- 
gineering mathematics. 

522  Quality  Control  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  The  fundamental  tools  of  sta- 
tistical quality  control  and  related  sta- 


tistical techniques.  Topics  include  con- 
trol charts,  sampling  plans,  and  simple 
analysis  of  variance  techniques.  Em- 
phasis on  basic  concepts  and  their  ap- 
plications. Readings:  Statistical  Quali- 
ty Control,  Grant,  Leavenworth.  4th 
ed.  2  or  3  in-class  exams  (open  book), 
daily  small  homework  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: IE/OR  272  or  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  probability  and  statis- 
tics. 

541  Health  Systems  Analysis  (1st  sem.) 
Rising  123  Marston  Hall 

Lectures,  seminars,  case  studies,  dis- 
cussion, field  trips  (where  appropri- 
ate). The  nature  of  problems  in  de- 
livery of  medical  and  health  care,  and 
techniques  that  systems  engineers  have 
used  to  analyze  these  problems.  Read- 
ings both  from  the  general  literature 
(such  books  as:  Five  Patients,  Crigh- 
ton;  The  Making  of  a  Surgeon,  Nolan; 
Systems  &  Medical  Care,  Sheldon; 
Sans  Everything,  Robb)  and  the  spe- 
cialized literature  (such  as  Operations 
Research  in  Health  Care,  by  Shuman 
et  ai;  Hospital  Industrial  Engineering, 
Smalley,  Freeman;  others).  No  term 
paper  or  final;  instead  students  prepare 
individual  proposals  for  solving  a  cur- 
rent problem  (preferably  a  specific  one 
in  a  local  clinic  or  health  planning 
agency),  or  a  proposal  for  research  in  a 
particular  problem  area.  Proposals 
follow  usual  pattern  in  the  field,  with 
sections  on  background,  objective, 
methodology,  expected  results,  and 
significance.  Prerequisites:  at  least  jun- 
ior standing;  good  English  literacy.  No 
specific  techniques  mandatory.  Such 
tool  courses  as  probability,  statistics, 
simulation,  computer  programming 
permit  flexibility  in  selecting  individual 
problem  on  which  to  work. 

542  Health  Systems  Design  (2nd  sem.) 
-     Rising  123  Marston 

Students  perform  the  projects  written  i 
about  in  IE  541;  work  independently, 
seeking  help  as  needed.  Class  meets 
formally  two  or  three  times  at  the  start 
of  the  semester,  and  several  times  at  I 
the  end  to  present  oral  and  written  fi- 
nal reports.  No  final.  Prerequisite: 
IE/OR  541. 

556  Data-Processing  and  Information- 
Handling  Systems  (occasionally) 
125  Marston 

Lecture.  The  principles  of  data  proces- 
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sing  and  information-handling  sys- 
tems; how  such  processes  are  used  as 
management  tools.  Readings  supplied 
by  instructor.  Assigned  problems  and 
projects.  Prerequisite:  ENGIN  104  or 
equivalent.  Primarily  for  IE/OR  stu- 
dents; may  also  be  of  interest  to  others. 

560  Safety  Engineering  (occasionally) 

Lecture.  Several  aspects  of  safety  in  in- 
dustry: historical  background,  present 
regulations,  the  literature  of  safety, 
product  safety,  safety  in  design,  and 
public  interest  groups,  use  of  measur- 
ing devices  such  as  sound  pressure  level 
meters,  light  meters,  air  samplers, 
temperature  and  humidity.  Survey  of 
an  industrial,  public,  or  campus  situa- 
tion typically  accomplished  during 
course.  Basic  text;  library  materials 
relied  upon,  from  British  Parliamen- 
tary papers  to  current  muckraking 
books  and  reports  on  government  legal 
actions.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

577  Layout  and  Design  of  Industrial 
Facilities  (1st  sent.) 

Seminar.  Students,  by  means  of  term 
projects,  obtain  hands-on  practical  ex- 
perience in  industrial  facility  layout. 
Topics,  such  as  site  selection,  produc- 
tion planning,  materials  handling, 
plant  design,  methods  of  presenta- 
tions, introduced  on  a  need-to-know 
basis.  Textbook;  selected  articles  in 
professional  literature.  Formal  final 
project  report;  several  oral  and  written 
progress  reports.  Prerequisite:  IE  151, 
MAE  102,  or  equivalent.  Students 
other  than  engineering  majors  should 
check  with  instructor  before  register- 
ing. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Corrado 
Poli;  Associate  Head:  ProfessorJohn  Ditt- 
fach.  Professors  Bates,  Boothroyd,  Cro- 
mack,  Day,  Dixon,  Heronemus,  McGow- 
an,  Patterson,  Ritter,  Sunderland;  Associ- 
ate Professors  Ambs,  Costa,  Goss,  Jakus, 
Kirchhoff,  Murch,  Nelson,  O'Byrne,  Rus- 
sell, Umholtz,  Wilson,  Zinsmeister;  Visiting 
Professor  Katz. 

The  freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all  engin- 
eering students.  Mechanical  Engineers  all 
take  the  same  sophomore  year  program. 
Near  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  stu- 
dents can  elect  one  of  the  three  programs 
described  below. 

Opportunity  does  exist  for  students  to  set 
up  a  course  of  study  in  the  ME  Department 
which  does  not  follow  one  of  the  three  pre- 
scribed programs.  Students  desiring  to  do 
this  must  secure  the  approval  of  their  facul- 
ty adviser  and  the  Associate  Department 
Head  prior  to  starting  the  program.  This  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Honors  Pro- 
gram which  also  allows  considerable  fexibil- 
ity  in  selecting  and  scheduling  courses. 

Basic  Mehanical  Engineering  Program 

Involves  elements  of  experimentation,  anal- 
ysis, and  design  in  traditional  areas  such  as 
thermodynamics,  fluid  mechanics,  machine 
design,  mechanics,  electrical  engineering, 
and  system  dynamics.  There  are  two  tech- 
nical electives  which  allow  students  to  study 
in  some  depth  a  topic  of  particular  interest 
to  them. 

Energy  Option 

Consists  of  specially  selected  energy-related 
courses  inserted  into  the  junior  and  senior 
years  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  curric- 
ulum. Gives  students  a  cohesive  back- 
ground in  energy  and  energy  conversion  so 
that  they  may  pursue  a  career  in  the  rapidly 
developing  energy  field.  Four  technical 
electives  are  available. 

Manufacturing  Engineering  Option 

Primarily  for  people  who  intend  fo  follow  a 
career  in  Manufacturing  Engineering  or 
Management,  including  engineers  who  will 
be  involved  in  the  development  of  new 
manufacturing  processes  and  systems  and 
the  optimal  use  of  existing  systems,  as  well 
as  those  who  will  supervise  large  manufac- 
turing operations.  Also  provides  an  excel- 
lent general  engineering  education  in  con- 
junction with  management  courses. 

For  further  details  on  the  above  pro- 
grams contact  the  Undergraduate  Program 
Associate  Department  Head,  Prof.  Ditt- 
fach,  213  Eng.  Lab. 


101  Energy  and  Man  (E)  (2nd  sent.) 
Goss  12  Gunness  Lab 

Lecture.  The  concept  of  energy  and  its 
role  in  a  technological  society;  empha- 
sizes methods  of  energy  conservation. 
Utilization  of  energy  by  consuming 
sectors;  the  concept  and  basic  laws  of 
energy,  energy  conversion  and  resour- 
ces, alternative  energy  sources,  envi- 
ronmental factors,  energy  research, 
management,  and  conservation.  Mid- 
term, final.  $7.50  lab  fee  for  reading 
materials.  Not  open  to  engineering  ma- 
jors. 

102  Materials  and  Civilization  (E) 
(1st  sent.) 

Nelson  329  Eng.  Lab 

Lecture.  A  survey  of  the  contributions 
of  materials  such  as  metals,  glass,  cer- 
amics, plastics,  and  wood  to  past  and 
present  day  civilization.  Case  studies  of 
ancient  and  contemporary  items — their 
properties  and  internal  structure.  Fa- 
brication of  desired  items  from  mater- 
ial; problems  of  disposal.  3  exams, 
final.  Lecture  notes  and  readings  fur- 
nished. Lab  fee  may  be  charged.  Not 
open  to  engineering  majors. 

201  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  The  atomic  and  molecular 
phenomena  responsible  for  the  behav- 
ior of  materials.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  atomic  structure  of  materials 
and  their  behavior.  3  exams,  final.  Pre- 
requisite: CHEM  107  or  1 11 . 

202  Introduction  to  Materials  Science  Lab 
(2nd  sem.)  1  cr 

Lab  work  to  illustrate  the  concepts  and 
principles  of  materials  science.  Lab  re- 
ports. Concurrent  enrollment  in  ME 
201  required.  $7.50  lab  fee. 

210  Mechanics  I  (Statics) 

Lecture.  A  vector  treatment  of  the 
equilibrium  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies.  Vector  algebra,  forces,  mo- 
ments, couples,  equations  of  equilib- 
rium, free-body  diagrams,  graphical 
techniques,  constraints,  structures  and 
mechanisms,  friction,  centroids  and 
moments  of  inertia,  the  method  of  vir- 
tual work.  3  exams,  final.  Prerequi- 
sites: MATH  132,  PHYSIC  161. 

211  Mechanics  II  (Strength  of  Materials  I) 

Lecture.  Notions  of  stress,  strain,  and 
Mohr's  circle.  Tension  shear  and  tor- 
sion. Plane  stress  and  plane  strain;  mo- 
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ments  of  inertia.  Shear  force  and  bend- 
ing moment  diagrams.  Deflection  of 
beams;  indeterminate  beams;  Castigli- 
ano's  principle;  plastic  bending  of 
beams.  Mechanical  properties  of  ma- 
terials. 3  exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
ME  210. 

213  Introductory  Mechanical  Engineering 
Design  (1st  sent.) 

Lecture,  lab  (graphics).  An  introduc- 
tion to  mechanical  engineering  design 
principles  and  applications;  basic  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  engineering  gra- 
phics. Texts:  Introduction  to  Engin- 
eering Graphics  and  Design,  Serving 
the  Needs  of  Man,  Beakely.  Home- 
work, exams,  graphics  project. 

220  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab  I 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  lab.  Some  basic  mechanical 
engineering  measurement  techniques, 
introduction  to  statistical  analysis  of 
engineering  data,  and  technical  report 
writing.  Lab  reports.  Prerequisites: 
MATH  132,  ENGIN  104  or  COINS 
122.  $7.50  lab  fee. 

230  Thermodynamics  I 

Lecture.  The  laws  of  thermodynamics 
introduced  and  applied  to  various  en- 
ergy-transforming devices.  Property 
relations.  The  science  of  thermody- 
namics; a  background  for  further 
study  in  thermodynamic  principles.  3 
exams,  final.  Prerequisites:  MATH 
132,  PHYSIC  161. 

290C  Experimental:  Introduction  to 
Mechanical  Design  (2nd  sem.) 
Wilson  314  Eng.  Lab 

Lecture.  For  non-Mechanical,  non- 
Civil  Engineering  students.  Methods 
involved  in  the  mechanical  design  of 
structures  or  machines:  design  process, 
material  behavior,  sources  and  effects 
of  loading,  experimental  technique. 

310  Mechanics  III  (Dynamics) 

Lecture.  A  vector  treatment  of  dynam- 
ics. Kinematics  of  a  particle  in  two  and 
three  dimensions.  Dynamics  of  a  parti- 
cle; momentum,  moment  of  momen- 
tum, and  work-energy.  Rigid  bodies  in 
plane  motion;  kinematics,  and 
dynamics.  Relative  motion.  3  exams, 
final.  Prerequisites:  ME  210,  MATH 
233. 


311  Mechanics  IV  (Strength  of  Materials 
II)  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Solution  of  statically  indeter- 
minate structures:  method  of  area  mo- 
ments; theorem  of  three  moments; 
strain  energy  methods  including  Cas- 
tigliano's  Theorem.  Relationships  be- 
tween elastic  constants;  strain  energy 
per  unit  volume  due  to  stress;  theories 
of  elastic  failure.  Study  of  compound 
beams,  compound  stresses,  and  springs. 
3  exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ME  211. 

313  Machine  Design  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Principles  of  the  design 
of  various  machine  parts;  economy  of 
manufacture,  safety,  styling,  invention 
and  creativity.  Lab  consists  of  product 
design  project.  2  exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  ME  575. 

314  Advanced  Machine  Design  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  ME  313. 
Additional  elementary  machine 
elements  and  some  complete  machines. 
Invention  and  creativity  emphasized; 
digital  computer  used.  2  hour-exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  ME  313. 

315  Flight  Vehicle  Performance 
(1st  sem.,  alternate  years) 

Lecture.  Aircraft  performance  static 
and  maneuvering.  Fundamental  astro- 
nautics, two-body  problem,  transfer 
orbits,  rendezvous,  intercept,  lunar 
and  interplanetary  trajectories.  2  hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ME  340. 

318  Kinematics  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  ME  313.  The 
movements  of  machine  parts,  such  as 
gears  and  transmissions,  cam  drives, 
linkages,  and  intermittent  drives.  Mod- 
eling design,  analysis  problems,  and 
computer  methods.  2  exams,  final.  ME 
310  and  313. 

320  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab  II 
(1st  sem.) 
Jakus  16  Gunness  Lab 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion.  Basic  con- 
cepts of  instrumentation  as  applied  to 
mechanical  engineering  measurements. 
Basic  meters,  transducers,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  analog  computation. 
Lab  reports.  Prerequisites:  ME  220, 
330,  and  340;  ECE  361.  $7.50  lab  fee. 

330  Thermodynamics  II 

Lecture.  Application  of  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics  to  energy  conversion 


devices.  Introduction  to  irreversible 
thermodynamics.  3  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  ME  230. 

335  Product  Design  I  (1st  sem.) 
Umholtz  210F  Eng.  Lab 

Lab.  Continuation  of  ME  313  lab.  De- 
sign of  products  and  or  systems;  em- 
phasis on  mass  production  and  human 
factors.  Design  that  satisfies  human 
needs  of  ultimate  user  of  product  or 
system.  Direct  lab  experience  with  ma- 
terials incorporated  into  design  of 
mock-up  and  prototype  models.  Pro- 
ject. Prerequisite:  ME  313. 

336  Product  Design  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Umholtz  210F  Eng.  Lab 

Lab.  Continuation  of  ME  335.  Design 
project.  Prerequisite:  ME  335  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

340  Fluid  Mechanics  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Vector  approach  to  the  fun- 
damentals of  fluid  dynamics,  including 
the  topics  of  fluid  statics,  kinematics 
of  fluids,  potential  flow,  vorticity,  di- 
mensional analysis.  Introduction  to 
viscous  fluids  and  compressibility.  2 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ME 
230. 

341  Fluid  Mechanics  II  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  ME  340. 
Turbomachinery,  fluid  measurements, 
dimensional  analysis,  compressible 
flow  and  flow  networks.  2  hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ME  340. 

344  Mechanical  Engineering  System 
Analysis  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Application  of  engineering- 
analysis  techniques  to  large  scale  sys- 
tems. Concepts  and  methodology  of 
systems  engineering.  3  hour-exams,  fi-| 
nal.  Prerequisite:  ME  310,  MATH' 
431,  ECE  361. 

345  Mechanical  Engineering  Analysis  I 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Engineering  problem  solving; 
emphasizing  problem  recognition  andi 
formulation,  simplifying  assumptions;. 
and  valid  analytical  processes.  2  ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisites:  ME  330  and 
340;  MATH  431. 

346  Mechanical  Engineering  Analysis  II 

(1st  sem.) 

i 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  ME  345. 
More  complex  problems  and  advancec 
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mathematical  methods.  2  exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  ME  345. 

51  Thermal  Environmental 
Engineering  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Refrigeration,  psychromet- 
rics,  heat  transfer  including  solar  radi- 
ation, air  conditioning  theories  and 
calculations  with  practical  applica- 
tions. Comfort  conditions,  load  calcu- 
lations, system  analysis  and  design, 
case  studies.  Energy  recovery  and 
conservation  methods.  Prerequisite: 
ME  330. 

'52  Combustion  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Combustion  problems  in  in- 
ternal flows.  Chemical  equilibrium, 
chemical  kinetics,  the  equations  of  mo- 
tion in  internal  flows,  transport  prop- 
erties, droplets  and  sprays  and  turbu- 
lent combustion  processes.  Emphasis 
on  minimizing  air  pollution.  Combus- 
tion fundamentals  applied  to  the  use  of 
fossil  fuel  for  energy  needs.  Design, 
operation  and  adjustment  of  furnaces, 
residential  burners,  internal  combus- 
tion engines  and  gas  turbines.  2  exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  ME  330. 

54  Heat  Transfer  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Fundamental  principles  of 
heat  transfer  by  conduction,  radiation, 
and  convection.  Methods  of  evaluating 
heat  transfer  rates  and  predicting  oper- 
ating temperatures.  3  hour  exams,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisites:  ME  330,  MATH 
431,  ENGIN  104. 

55  Gas  Dynamics  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  The  fundamentals  of  com- 
pressible fluid  flow.  The  principles  of 
the  conservation  of  mass,  momentum, 
and  energy  developed  for  situations  in 
which  the  compressibility  of  the  fluid  is 
important:  normal  and  oblique  shock 
waves,  blast  waves,  flow  in  nozzles, 
flow  with  friction  and  heat  transfer, 
and  flow  over  supersonic  aerofoils.  3 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ME 
330. 

56  Aerospace  Propulsion  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  Primary  and  auxiliary  power 
sources.  Matching  of  air-breathing  and 
rocket  motor  with  vehicle.  Electrical 
and  nuclear  propulsion  systems.  2 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ME 
230  and  340. 

185  Vibrations  and  Control  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture.  An  introduction  to  the  analy- 
sis of  vibration  of  linear  systems  with 


emphasis  on  physical  concepts  rather 
than  abstract  mathematics.  The  vibra- 
tions of  machines  and  machine  struc- 
tures; the  setting-up  and  solution  of 
the  differential  equations  of  motion 
for  a  wide  variety  of  vibrating  systems. 
The  various  ways  of  reducing  vibration 
including  balancing,  active  and  passive 
isolation,  absorption,  damping  and 
feedback  control.  Lab  demonstrations. 
3  hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisites:  ME 
310,  MATH  431. 

515  Aerodynamics 

(1st  sem.  alternate  years) 
Cromack  7  Gunness  Lab 

Lecture.  Application  of  theoretical  flu- 
id mechanics  to  aerodynamics  includ- 
ing topics  of  theory  of  lift;  finite  wing 
theory;  the  effect  of  compressibility 
and  viscosity  on  lift  and  drag;  slender 
body  theory.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  ME  340. 

516  Stability  and  Control 
(2nd  sem.,  alternate  years) 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  the  general 
concept  of  stability  of  motion  for  air, 
space,  and  ground  vehicles.  2  hour-ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisite:  ME  315. 

560  Introduction  to  Power  Plants 
(1st  sem.) 
Ambs  11B  Gunness  Lab 

Lecture.  An  analysis  of  vehicle  perfor- 
mance and  power  plant  requirements. 
The  performance  of  reciprocating  gas- 
oline and  diesel  engines  in  terms  of  the 
physical  processes  involved.  Alterna- 
tive power  plants  for  vehicles  and  their 
environmental  impact,  particularly  on 
air  pollution.  2  hour-exams,  final, 
special  term  paper.  Prerequisite:  ME 
330. 

565  Acoustics  Measurements  (1st  sem.) 
Russell  5A  Gunness  Lab 

Lecture.  Basic  principles  of  acoustics 
with  emphasis  on  applications  to  ma- 
chine noise  measurement  and  control. 
Measurement  techniques  and  instru- 
mentation, government  regulations. 
Text:  Machinery  Acoustics,  Diehl.  2 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ME 
385. 

566  Noise  Control  (2nd  sem.) 
Russell  5A  Gunness  Lab 

Lecture.  A  brief  review  of  engineering 
acoustics  principles  and  methodolo- 
gies. Sources  of  noise  and  techniques 


for  noise  abatement.  Application  of 
engineering  fundamentals  to  various 
real  world  noise  control  problems. 
Text:  Machinery  Acoustics,  Diehl.  2 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ME 
565. 

570  Solar  and  Direct  Energy 
Conversion  (1st  sem.) 
McGowan  8  Gunness  Lab 

Lecture.  Solar  radiation  in  general,  in- 
cluding collection  techniques,  energy 
storage  systems,  applications,  and  se- 
lected topics.  2  take-home  exams,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisites:  ME  330  and  354 
(concurrently);  MATH  431  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

573  Engineering  of  Windpower 
Systems  (1st  sem.) 
Cromack  7  Gunness  Lab 

Lecture.  Engineering  aspects  of  wind- 
power  systems  including  aerodynamic 
analysis,  mechanical  design,  support 
structure  design,  wind  field  analysis, 
system  concepts  and  analysis,  and  cost 
estimation.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisites:  ME  330  and  340,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

575  Materials  and  Manufacturing 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  casting,  form- 
ing, cutting,  and  joining  processes  for 
metals  and  plastics.  Includes  the  eco- 
nomics, relative  advantages,  and  lim- 
itations of  the  processes.  3  hour  exams, 
final.  Prerequisites:  ME  201  and  211. 

576  Manufacturing  Processes  Lab 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Experimental 
technique,  data  analysis,  instrumenta- 
tion and  the  "scientific  method"  used 
to  experience  a  variety  of  manufactur- 
ing processes.  Electrical  discharge  ma- 
chinery and  numerical  control  system 
techniques.  Technical  communication 
skills  emphasized.  Reports,  final  exam. 
Prerequisites;  ME  575;  ME  201  and 
211  concurrently.  $7.50  lab  fee. 

580  Automation  in  Manufacturing 
(2nd  sem.) 
Boothroyd  218A  Eng.  Lab 

Lecture.  In-depth  study  of  the  automa- 
tic assembly  process  including  feeding 
and  orienting  of  parts  and  the  per- 
formance and  economics  of  assembly 
systems.  Design  of  parts  and  products 
for  automatic  assembly.  2  hour-exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  ME  575. 
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581  Machining  and  Machine  Tools 
(1st  sent.) 
Boothroyd  218A  Eng.  Lab 

Lecture.  Fundamentals  of  metal  cut- 
ting including  temperatures  generated 
and  dynamic  stability  of  the  cutting 
process.  Lubrication  and  wear  of  cut- 
ting tools  and  cutting  conditions  for 
maximum  production  or  minimum 
cost.  Design  of  machine  tools.  Numer- 
ical control  and  economics  of  machine 
tools.  2  hour-exams,  final.  Prerequi- 
sites: senior  standing;  ME  575. 

586  Lubrication,  Friction  and  Wear 
(1st  sem.) 
Wilson  314  Eng.  Lab 

Lecture.  Hydrodynamic  and  boundary 
lubrication  adhesive,  abrasive  and  hys- 
teritic  friction  and  wear  processes  ana- 
lyzed. Applications  in  the  design  of 
bearings,  seals,  gears,  and  other  sys- 
tems involving  surfaces  in  relative  mo- 
tion. 2  hour-exams,  final.  Senior 
standing  required. 

588  Metal  Forming  Processes  (2nd  sem.) 
Wilson  314  Eng.  Lab 

Lecture.  The  theory  of  plasticity  in- 
cluding yield  criteria  and  flow  laws. 
Upper  and  lower  bound  methods  and 
their  application  to  the  analysis  of  se- 
lected metal  forming  processes.  Practi- 
cal problems  encountered  in  metal  for- 
ming. 2  hour-exams,  final.  Senior  stan- 
ding required. 
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Dean:  William  J.  Mellen;  Associate  Deans: 
Gene  McMurtry,  A. A.  Spielman;  Assistant 
Dean:  John  W.  Denison. 

Departments  include  Food  &  Resource  Eco- 
nomics; Food  Engineering;  Entomology; 
Environmental  Sciences;  Food  Science  & 
Nutrition;  Forestry  &  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment; Hotel,  Restaurant,  &  Travel  Admin- 
istration; Landscape  Architecture  &  Re- 
gional Planning;  Plant  Pathology;  Plant  & 
Soil  Sciences;  Veterinary  &  Animal  Scien- 
ces; and  the  Division  of  Home  Economics. 

International  Agricultural  Studies 
(Interdepartmental  Program) 

Students  in  this  major  choose  a  program 
from  among  those  offered  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  and  carry  a 
specialty  of  International  Studies  within  the 
chosen  major.  Supplementing  major  re- 
quirements are  selected  courses  in  Sociolo- 
gy, Anthropology,  Geography,  Economics, 
and  Political  Science.  An  overseas  profes- 
sional experience  in  an  agricultural  devel- 
opment program  is  considered  essential  and 
students  are  urged  to  volunteer  for  two 
years  of  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  a  sim- 
ilar organization  upon  completion  of  their 
B.S.  degree. 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

The  Stockbridge  School,  an  academic  sub- 
unit  of  the  College,  offers  two-year  techni- 
cally oriented  programs  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences  which  lead  to  an  Asso- 
ciate Degree.  A  separate  bulletin  describes 
these  offerings  in  detail. 
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Head  of  Department:  Professor  James 
Kring.  Professors  Hanson,  Peters,  Tunis; 
Associate  Professors  Barbosa,  Edman, 
Prokopy,  Stoffolano;  Assistant  Professors 
Cole,  Ferro,  Yin. 

In  order  to  complete  graduation  require- 
ments for  the  Department,  the  following 
courses  arerequired:  15  credits  of  upper  di- 
vision Entomology,  plus  courses  in  Intro- 
ductory Zoology,  Genetics,  Statistics,  Ani- 
mal Physiology,  two  semesters  of  Calculus, 
two  of  General  Chemistry,  and  one  sem- 
ester of  Biochemistry.  In  consultation  with 
their  advisers,  students  build  individual 
programs  of  courses  appropriately  tailored 
to  their  future  goals  through  selection  of 
special  problems  courses  and  electives. 

226  Insects  and  Man  (E) 
Kring  101  Fernald 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  The  wide- 
spread effects  of  insects,  the  greatest 
competitors  of  mankind.  Includes  ba- 
sic insect  biology;  the  influence  of  in- 
sects on  human  health  and  food  sup- 
plies. Offered  without  lab.  $6  lab  fee. 

526  General  Entomology  for  Science 
Majors  4  cr 
Stoffolano  204A  Fernald 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  How  insects 
have  solved  the  problem  of  mainten- 
ance, survival,  reproduction,  etc.,  and 
how  entomologists  have  applied  this 
knowledge  to  controlling  man's  num- 
ber-one competitor  for  food.  Other 
topics  are  insect  evolution,  plant  and 
insect  interactions,  ecology  and  syste- 
matics,  insect  behavior,  and  insect  pest 
management.  Lab  involves  working 
with  living  insects.  Text:  The  Science 
of  Entomology,  Romoser.  No  term  pa- 
pers; a  collection  of  insects  required 
for  the  lab.  Several  field  trips.  Must  be 
a  science  major  or  have  consent  of 
instructor.  $6  lab  fee. 

590A  Experimental:  Aquatic  Entomology 
Edman  111  Fernald 

Lecture,  lab.  Classification,  biology, 
and  modifications  of  immature  and 
adult  insects  adapted  to  aquatic  and 
semiaquatic  ecosystems.  Sampling  and 
identification  of  various  native  species 
through  trips  to  a  variety  of  wetland 
habitats.  Text:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Aquatic  Insects  of  North  America, 
Merritt,  Cummins.  Field  trips,  an 
aquatic  insect  collection.  ENT  526  sug- 
gested but  not  required.  $6  lab  fee. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Warren 
Litsky.  Professor  Gunner;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Coler,  Deubert,  Lockwood,  Walk- 
er. 

370  Controversial  Chemicals  in 
Everyday  Life  (2nd  sem.) 
Gunner  61  Marshall 

Lecture,  discussion.  Costs  and  benefits 
of  a  variety  of  chemical  and  other  pro- 
ducts, from  food  additives  to  medica- 
tion and  domestic  appliances  in  every- 
day use.  Encourages  considered  choi- 
ces at  the  personal  and  social  levels. 
Midterm,  final  paper.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required. 

501  Introductory  Environmental  Biology 
(1st  sem.) 

Gunner  61  Marshall 

Lecture,  independent  field  study.  A 
vocabulary  of  environmental  stress; 
the  biological  response  to  common  air, 
water,  and  soil  pollutants.  Texts:  En- 
vironment of  Life,  Maxwell,  2nd  ed. 
An  Introduction  to  Environmental  Sci- 
ences, Moran,  et  al.  Midterm,  presen- 
tation of  a  "pollution  probe,"  brief  of 
an  independent  group  study.  Prerequi- 
sites: BOTANY  100  and  ZOOL  102  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Major  emphasis 
on  the  pollution  probe. 

502  Case  Studies  of  Environmental 
Problems  (2nd  sem.) 
Lockwood  17  Marshall 

Lecture,  discussion.  Case  studies  of 
current  environmental  problems;  sci- 
entific and  non-scientific  aspects.  De- 
velopment of  a  conceptual  framework 
for  interdisciplinary  analysis.  Required 
for  majors.  Text:  The  Ecology  of  Man: 
An  Ecosystem  Approach,  Smith,  2nd 
ed.  2  exams,  term  paper,  discussion 
participation.  Prerequisite:  1  year  of 
college  science. 

503  Methods  of  Pollution  Measurement 
(1st  sem.) 

Walker  21  Marshall 

Lecture,  lab.  Chemical,  physical,  and 
instrumental  methods  of  pollution 
measurement.  Required  for  majors. 
Text:  Chemistry  for  Environmental 
Engineers,  Sawyer.  Lab  reports,  final. 
Prerequisites:  CHEM  111,  112;  con- 
sent of  instructor  for  nonmajors.  $5 
lab  fee. 


510  River  Pollution — Biological  Survey 
Methods  (1st  sem.) 
Coler  208  Skinner 

Lecture,  lab.  The  mounting,  conduc- 
tion and  evaluation  of  a  river  survey 
utilizing  biological,  microbiological, 
chemical  and  statistical  parameters. 
Selected  reading.  Preparation  of  sur- 
vey report.  Prerequisite:  ENV  SCI  530. 
$10  lab  fee. 

515  Microbiology  of  the  Soil  (1st  sem.) 
Gunner  61  Marshall 

Lecture,  lab.  Microbial  processes  in  a 
soil  environment;  ecology  of  the  vari- 
ous microbiotic  communities;  decom- 
position of  organic  matter,  carbon 
transformations,  nitrogen,  sulfur, 
phosphorus  and  other  mineral  trans- 
formations. Chemistry  of  these  reac- 
tions and  their  biogeochemical  impli- 
cations. Text:  Introduction  to  Soil  Mi- 
crobiology, Alexander,  2nd  ed.  Mid- 
term, final.  Preparation  of  lab  reports 
as  research  papers.  Prerequisites:  basic 
biology  and  chemistry  courses.  For 
juniors  and  upperclasspersons;  consent 
of  instructor  for  others. 

516  Microbiology  of  the  Air  and  Water 
(2nd  sem.) 

Coler,  Walker  208  Skinner,  210  Marshall 

Lecture,  lab.  Specific  microorganisms 
that  affect  water  quality  (algae  and 
bacteria);  standard  microbiological! 
methods  for  examination  and  monitor- 
ing of  the  air  and  water.  Readings: 
EPA  Handbook  for  evaluating  water 
bacteriological  laboratories  and  other 
selected  readings.  2  exams,  1  lab  pro- 
ject report.  Prerequisite:  ENV  SCI  315 
or  one  semester  of  microbiology.  $5- 
lab  fee. 

530  Advanced  Pollution  Biology 
(2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Coler  208  Skinner 

Lecture,  Tab.  Application  and  theory 
of  biological  methods  for  evaluating; 
water  quality.  Texts:  Biology  of  Water* 
Pollution,  Warren;  Freshwater  In-\ 
vertebrates,  Pennak.  Term  paper,  labi 
and  lecture  exams.  Prerequisite:  ENV" 
SCI  503.  $10  lab  fee. 

590  Environmentalism:  Philosophical  and 
Historical  Foundations  (1st  sem.) 
Lockwood  17  Marshall 

Lecture,    discussion.    Historical    and' 
philosophical    evolutionary    roots    of 
post-Earth  Day  environmentalism  via 
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study  of  several  significant  pieces  of 
classical  environmental  literature. 
Readings:  6  books;  approximately  100 
pages  from  the  literature.  2  exams, 
participation  in  classroom  debates, 
panels,  discussion.  For  upperclassper- 
sons  with  strong  interest/background. 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 

91   Seminar  Planning  (1st  sent.)  1  cr 
Walker  21  Marshall 

1  planning  session.  Students  suggest 
topics  and  arrange  Environmental 
Science  spring  seminar  schedule.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  required  for  non- 
Environmental  Science  majors. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  J.  T.  Clay- 
ton. Professors  Light,  Schwartzberg,  Whit- 
ney; Associate  Professors  C.  Johnson,  E. 
Johnson,  Mudgett,  Peleg,  Pira,  Rosenau. 

261   Housing  Design  and  Construction 
Johnson  314  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture,  lab.  Space  arrangement,  con- 
struction materials,  construction  pro- 
blems, utilities,  financing,  mainten- 
ance and  remodeling.  Emphasis  on 
planning  and  evaluation  procedures. 
Students  submit  complete  design,  with 
specifications  and  related  documents. 
Consent  of  instructor  required.  $10  lab 
fee. 

281   Food  Service  Systems  Engineering 
Rosenau  201  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture,  discussion.  For  majors  in  Ho- 
tel, Restaurant,  and  Travel  Adminis- 
tration. Topics  include:  layout,  indus- 
trial engineering  methods  of  use  to 
food  service,  heat  transfer,  ventilation, 
air  conditioning,  utilities,  and  mater- 
ials of  construction.  Text:  Mainte- 
nance and  Engineering  for  Lodging 
and  Food  Service  Facilities,  Borsenik. 
2  midterms,  final. 

381  Elements  of  Food  Process  Engineering 
Rosenau  201  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  For  majors  in 
Food  Science  and  Nutrition;  meets  IFT 
guidelines.  Topics  include:  unit  con- 
version, mass  balances,  fluid  flow, 
heat  transfer,  mass  transfer,  refrigera- 
tion, evaporation,  drying,  filtration, 
waste  treatment,  and  automatic  con- 
trols. Text:  Elements  of  Food  Engin- 
eering, Harper.  2  midterms,  final.  Pre- 
requisites: FS  &  N  261  or  equivalent  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

385  Food  Process  and  Plant  Design  I 
Johnson,  Schwartzberg 
310,  309  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selection  of  food 
plant  design  project.  Use  of  literature. 
Design,  process,  product,  raw  mater- 
ial, hazards  and  economic  information 
retrieval.  Overall  design  requirements. 
Material  and  energy  balances  and  flow 
charts.  Effluents  and  accidental  dis- 
charges. Process  and  product  econom- 
ics. Food  machinery  design.  Plant  lo- 
cation. Design  check  lists.  Text:  Plant 
Design  and  Economics  for  Chemical 
Engineers,  Peters,  Timmerhaus,  2nd 
ed.  Submission  of  plant  and  process 
design  reports.  Prerequisite:  FD  ENG 
565. 


386  Food  Process  and  Plant  Design  II 
Johnson  310  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Plant  layout.  Ma- 
terial flow  patterns.  Use  of  standard 
symbols.  Cost  minimization  and  pro- 
cess optimization.  Design  rules  of 
thumb.  Scale-up  and  pilot  plant  opera- 
tion. Market  and  consumer  test  proce- 
dures. Consumer  response  evaluation. 
Material  and  equipment  purchase  spe- 
cifications. Health,  sanitation,  safety 
and  regulatory  considerations.  Com- 
pletion of  comprehensive  plant  design. 
Text:  Plant  Design  and  Economics  for 
Chemical  Engineers,  Peters,  Timmer- 
haus. Students  submit  complete  detail- 
ed design  for  food  processing  plant. 
Prerequisites:  FD  ENG  581  and  385. 

531   Instrumentation  and  Controls  for 
Food  Engineering 
Johnson  310  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture,  lab.  Mechanical  measuring 
devices  and  amplifiers.  Electrical  and 
electronic  circuits  and  devices.  Trans- 
ducers— density  measuring  devices, 
stress  response  measuring  devices — 
e.g.  texturometers,  gelometer,  tension 
and  compression  testers;  color  indica- 
ting devices,  reflectance  and  absorb- 
tion  colorimeters  and  spectrophotom- 
eters; thermometers;  stress  and  strain 
gauges,  electrical  property  measure- 
ments; moisture  content  and  humidity 
indicators.  Texts:  Electricity  and  Elec- 
tronics, Gerrish;  Instrumentation  for 
Process  Measurement  and  Control, 
Anderson.  Exams,  lab  reports.  Prere- 
quisites: engineering,  math  and  physics 
background. 

562  Food  Engineering  Analysis  (2nd  sent.) 
Mudgett  205  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture.  Solution  by  digital  numerical 
methods  for  Food  Engineering  pro- 
blems of  current  interest:  power  series 
functions,  roots  of  equations,  nonlin- 
ear simultaneous  methods,  matrices 
and  determinants,  linear  simultaneous, 
numerical  integration  methods,  solu- 
tions of  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions, interpolation  and  curve  fitting, 
finite-difference  methods.  Texts:  In- 
troduction to  Numerical  Methods, 
Stark;  FORTRAN  on  Time-sharing, 
Zinmeister  et  al.  2  hour-exams,  final; 
problem  sets.  Prerequisite:  a  semester 
course  in  differential  equations. 
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565  Transfer  Processes  in  Food 
Engineering 
Rosenau  201  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Fluid  flow,  heat 
transfer,  mass  transfer,  and  combined 
heat  and  mass  transfer  topics  directed 
to  Food  Engineering  majors.  Text: 
Transport  Processes  and  Unit  Opera- 
tions, Geankoplis. 

575  Machinery  Design  in  Food  Engineering 
Whitney  320  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture.  Packaging,  packaging  materi- 
als. Machinery  for  filling,  sealing, 
purging,  evacuating,  sterilization,  siz- 
ing, sorting,  peeling  and  conveying  as 
part  of  food  processing  systems.  Sani- 
tary design.  Materials  of  construction, 
plant  layout.  Utility  and  ventilation 
requirements.  Process  flow  sheets. 
Pressure  vessels.  Selection  of  equip- 
ment. Work  organization  and  produc- 
tion scheduling.  A  comprehensive  pro- 
ject involving  a  complete  food  product 
system  required.  Text:  Food  Process- 
ing Plant,  vol.  2,  Slade.  2  hour-exams, 
special  problem. 

576  Food  Machinery  Design 
Whitney  320  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture.  Machine  layout  and  cyclical 
changes  in  layout.  The  machine-food 
interface.  Identification  and  design  of 
critical  machine  elements.  Mathemati- 
cal and  mechanical  models  of  machine 
elements.  Design  methods  for  limited 
production.  Standard  food  machinery 
hardware,  adapting  elements  from  ex- 
isting food  machines.  A  complete  de- 
sign project  for  a  food  machine  re- 
quired. Text:  Design  of  Machine  Ele- 
ments, Spotts.  2  hour-exams,  special 
problem. 

581  Unit  Operations  in  Food  Engineering  I 
Schwartzberg  309  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Identification  of 
unit  operations  from  food  process  flow 
sheets.  Physically  based  operations: 
grinding,  mixing,  homogenization, 
emulsification.  Mechanical  separa- 
tions: fluid-particle  dynamics,  flow 
through  porous  media,  filtration,  cen- 
trifugation,  elutriation  and  sedimen- 
tation, liquid  cyclones,  sieving.  Sur- 
face cleaning.  Coating  and  encapsula- 
tion. Evaporation.  Texts:  Unit  Opera- 
tions of  Chemical  Engineering,  Mc- 
Cabe,  Smith,  3rd  ed.;  Food  Process 
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Engineering,  Leniger,  Beverloo.  Grad- 
ed homework,  midterm,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: FD  ENG  565  or  equivalent. 

584  Unit  Operations  in  Food 
Engineering  II 
Schwartzberg  309  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Psychrometry. 
Moisture  equilibrium.  Drying:  tray, 
belt,  rotary,  drum,  spray  and  freeze 
drying.  Thermal  processing:  roasting, 
frying,  water  and  steam  cooking,  pas- 
teurization and  sterilization.  Cooling, 
cooling  and  refrigeration  heat  loads, 
water  cooling.  Refrigeration,  freezing. 
Vapor  liquid  equilibria  for  volatile 
food  components.  Distillation,  aroma 
loss  and  recovery.  Gas  absorbtion. 
Texts:  Unit  Operations  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  McCabe,  Smith,  3rd  ed.; 
Physical  Principles  of  Food  Preserva- 
tion, Fennema,  et  al.  Graded  home- 
work, midterm,  final.  Prerequisite:  FD 
ENG  565  or  equivalent. 

585  Kinetics  of  Food  and  Biological 
Systems  (1st  sem.) 

Mudgett  205  Ag.  Eng. 

Lecture.  Physical  properties  of  biologi- 
cal materials:  stoichiometric  analysis 
of  biological  processes;  mass-energy 
balance;  microbial  metabolism;  heat 
and  mass  transfer;  pasteurization,  ster- 
ilization and  thermal  denaturation  ef- 
fects, thermodynamic  basis  of  biologi- 
cal processes;  chemical,  enzyme  and 
microbial  growth  kinetics;  microbial 
death  kinetics;  batch  and  continuous 
biological  process  analysis.  Readings: 
Biochemical  Engineering  Fundamen- 
tals, Bailey;  current  literature.  2 
midterms,  final;  problem  sets.  Prere- 
quisites: a  semester  course  in  biochem- 
istry or  microbiology;  consent  of  in- 
structor. 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  John 
H.  Foster.  Professors  Christensen,  Engel, 
Leed,  Storey,  Willis;  Associate  Professors 
Knapp,  Lee,  Marion,  Spindler;  Assistant 
Professors  Allen,  Field,  McDowell,  Mor- 
zuch,  Stevens;  Lecturers  Bahn,  Mentzer. 

Students  majoring  in  Food  and  Resource 
Economics  prepare  for  careers  in  three 
areas — Agricultural  Business  Management, 
Food  Marketing  Economics,  and  Resource 
Economics.  Some  students  focus  on 
preparation  for  international  careers  in 
these  areas.  They  work  for  private  com- 
panies (including  self-employment),  gov- 
ernment, including  regulatory  agencies,  and 
educational  and  research  organizations. 
Booklets  on  our  undergraduate  programs 
of  study,  job  hunting  information,  and  a 
paper  on  women  in  agricultural  economics 
are  available  in  the  department  in  Room 
230,  Draper  Hall. 

Majors  satisfy  the  University  Core  plus 
the  following  Departmental  requirements: 
MATH  120  or  127  or  131;  F&R  EC  211  or 
STATIS  121;  ECON  104  and  ENGL  150; 
F&R  EC  121/102/241/262;  F&R  EC 
junior-senior  electives  (15  cr);  restricted 
electives  (12  cr),  and  unrestricted  electives 
(36  cr). 

102  Agricultural  Economics  (2nd  sem.) 
Engel  117  Draper 

Lecture.  Review  of  agricultural  sector. 
Application  of  economic  principles  to 
problems  of  production  and  market- 
ing, elements  of  price  making.  Income 
problems  of  agriculture.  Text:  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Goodwin.  3  quizzes,  2 
exams,  final. 

121  World  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
(D)  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  activity  periods.  The  nature 
of  pressures  on  the  world  food  supply 
and  other  resource  products  (popula- 
tion growth,  income  growth,  and  en- 
vironmental concerns);  the  potential  of 
world  resources  in  meeting  these 
pressures.  The  dynamic  nature  of  re- 
source productivity  emphasized.  Texts: 
Dimensions  of  World  Food  Problems, 
Duncan;  others.  2  hour-exams,  final. 

211  Basic  Biometry  (E) 
Storey  327  Draper 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  basic  statis- 
tical methods  used  to  collect,  sum- 
marize and  analyze  numerical  data. 
Emphasis  on  application  to  decision 
making;     examples    from    both    the 
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biological  and  social  sciences.  Topics 
include:  common  statistical  notation, 
elementary  probability  theory,  sampl- 
ing, descriptive  statistics,  statistical 
estimation  and  hypothesis  testing,  and 
an  introduction  to  analysis  of  variance. 
Introductory  statistics  text.  2  mid- 
terms, final,  series  of  homework  exer- 
cises. Basic  algebra  helpful. 

141  Food  Marketing  Systems  (1st  sem.) 

Leed  328  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  agencies, 
functions  and  practices  involved  in  the 
movement  of  agricultural  products 
from  producer  to  consumer;  basic 
characteristics  of  the  production,  pro- 
cessing and  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities;  major  changes  in  food 
consumption  and  marketing;  current 
issues  in  agricultural  marketing.  Texts: 
Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products, 
Kohls,  Downey  (4th  ed.)  2  exams,  fi- 
nal, position  paper  on  a  current  topic 
required. 

562  Environmental  Economics  (2nd  sem.) 
Stevens  303  Draper 

Lecture.  Economics  of  environmental 
issues  including  land,  energy  and  water 
use.  Emphasis  on  the  economic  im- 
plications of  alternative  environmental 
policies  as  they  affect  both  the  private 
and  public  sector.  Text:  Economic 
Growth  and  Environmental  Decay, 
Barkley,  Seckler;  reserve  readings.  3 
exams  including  final. 

M)5  Price  Theory  (1st  sem.) 
Christensen  236  Draper 

Lecture.  Intermediate  level  microeco- 
nomic  theory.  Consumer  demand 
theory  and  economics  of  production. 
Geometric  and  mathematical  ap- 
proaches. Models  of  market  behavior, 
related  to  example  situations.  Applica- 
tions to  business  and  government  de- 
cision-making emphasized.  Required 
theory  course  for  more  advanced  de- 
partmental offerings.  Text:  Microeco- 
nomics, Mansfield.  3  -  4  exams.  Prere- 
quisites: Introductory  Calculus,  F&R 
EC  102. 

112  Introductory  Econometrics 
Willis  231  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion,  class  project  in- 
volving computer.  Basic  concepts  in 
econometric  methods.  Reading  of  eco- 
nomic literature  and  research  results. 
Students   undertake  research   efforts. 


Text:  Econometrics,  Wonnacott, 
Wonnacott;  readings  from  journals. 
Midterm,  final,  term  project.  A  semes- 
ter of  statistics  and  calculus  strongly 
advised. 

323  Agricultural  Business  Management  I 

Lee  316  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion.  Decision-making 
principles,  management  tools,  analyti- 
cal methods  and  their  application  to 
management  of  commercial  farms  and 
other  agricultural  firms.  Text:  Farm 
Business  Management,  Castle  et  al.  3 
exams,  final,  class  participation  in 
Farm  Management  Game. 

390  Experimental:  American  Agricultural 
Development  I 
Lee  316  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion.  Technology,  in- 
stitutions, and  ideas  as  instruments  of 
change  from  small-scale,  labor  inten- 
sive farms  to  large,  capital  intensive 
firms.  Changes  in  New  England  agri- 
culture against  background  of  national 
agricultural  development.  Text:  Where- 
by We  Thrive:  A  History  of  American 
Farming  1607-1972,  Schlebecker;  other 
readings.  2  exams,  2  short  papers, 
take-home  final. 

390  Experimental:  Part-time  Agriculture  II 

Lee  316  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion.  Alternatives  in 
part-time  agricultural  production  and 
marketing.  Guest  lecturers  speak  on 
technical  requirements  for  producing 
beef,  sheep,  vegetables,  fruit,  forest 
products,  etc.  Budgeting  for  agricul- 
tural production  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Readings  for  each  topic  selected  from 
various  books  and  bulletins.  2  exams,  2 
budgets,  take-home  final. 

432  International  Agricultural 
Development 

Foster  226  Draper 

Lecture.  A  policy  and  action  course 
which  focuses  on  how  to  increase  food 
production  in  developing  countries. 
Reviews  social  and  economic  context, 
role  of  agriculture  in  general  economic 
development,  general  government 
policies  with  impacts  on  agriculture 
and  action  program  opportunities 
within  agriculture.  Assigned  readings 
on  reserve.  2  exams,  term  paper  or  pro- 
ject. 


441  Regional  Competition  and  Market 
Interdependency  (1st  sem.) 
Christensen  236  Draper 

Lecture.  Analysis  of  factors  causing 
competitive  advantage  in  production. 
Resource  endowments,  input  supply 
markets  and  regional  specializations. 
Role  of  spatial  factors.  Consumption 
regions  and  demand.  Feasibility  anal- 
ysis. Self-sufficiency.  Equilibrium 
among  markets.  Evaluation  of  various 
research  studies  and  alternative  mod- 
els. Assigned  readings  in  various  jour- 
nals, books,  and  handout  materials. 
3-4  exams.  Prerequisite:  F&R  EC  102; 
F&R  EC  241  recommended. 

443  Food  Merchandising  (1st  sem.) 
Leed  328  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion,  case  studies.  Food 
merchandising  principles  and  prac- 
tices; the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  merchandising  strategies  by 
food  retailers  to  satisfy  consumer  de- 
mand and  achieve  financial  objectives; 
current  developments  and  issues  in 
food  merchandising  including  retailing 
methods,  packaging,  labeling  and  legal 
aspects.  Text:  Food  Merchandising 
-Principles  and  Practices,  Leed,  Ger- 
man, 2nd  ed.;  selected  articles.  2  ex- 
ams, final.  ECON  103  or  equivalent 
desirable. 

452  Food  Distribution  Economics 
(2nd  sem.) 
Marion  302  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  food  industry 
from  a  social  welfare  point  of  view; 
emphasis  on  food  retailing;  food  in- 
dustry applications  of  antitrust  regula- 
tions; basic  consumer  issues  and  pro- 
blems in  food  marketing.  Texts:  Amer- 
ican Industry:  Structure, Conduct,  Per- 
formance, Caves,  4th  ed.;  Eat  Your 
Heart  Out,  Hightower;  selected  out- 
side readings.  2  exams,  final,  term  pro- 
ject. Prerequisite:  ECON  103  or  F&R 
EC  102;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461  Resource  and  Conservation  Economic. 
Perlack  304  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion.  Understanding 
and  application  of  economic  principles 
in  the  development,  use,  and  conserva- 
tion of  nonrenewable  (stock)  and  re- 
newable (flow)  natural  resources  in- 
cluding land  resources.  Selected  read- 
ings from  books  and  journals.  2  ex- 
ams, final,  homework  assignments, 
research  paper.  Microeconomics  re- 
quired. 
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471  Benefit-Cost  Analysis  of  Natural 
Resources  Programs  (1st  sent.) 
Storey  327  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  theoretical 
foundation  and  procedures  of  benefit- 
cost  analysis  as  it  applies  to  public  and 
private  programs  that  involve  natural 
resources.  Emphasis  on  practical 
aspects  of  this  tool;  case  studies  of  past 
evaluations  and  discussion  of  relation 
to  environmental  impact  studies. 
Critical  discussion  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  this  tool  and  possible 
improvements,  including  multiple  ob- 
jective analysis.  Topics  from  water 
resources,  land  use,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, air  quality,  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment, and  other  natural  resources 
areas.  Basic  text,  selected  readings. 
Midterm,  final,  1  research  paper.  Pre- 
requisite: intermediate  level  micro- 
economic  theory  (ECON  203,  F&R  EC 
305  or  equivalent.) 

472  Water  Quality  Economics 

Lecture.  The  economics  of  water  re- 
source systems.  Topics  include  factors 
influencing  the  demand  and  supply  of 
water  resources,  externalities,  and 
some  optimization  theory.  Some  case 
studies.  Selected  readings  from  jour- 
nals. 2  midterms,  final,  term  project. 
Prerequisite:  F&R  EC  102  or  ECON 
203. 

474  Marine  Resource  Economics 
(2nd  sem.) 
Storey  327  Draper 

Lecture,  discussion.  Application  of 
economic  feasibility  and  optimality 
analysis  to  public  decisions  about  the 
use  of  marine  resources  including 
fisheries,  oil,  ocean  minerals,  and  the 
coastal  zone.  Marine  resource  charac- 
teristics, utilization  problems,  role  of 
economics  in  making  decisions.  Em- 
phasis on  current  issues.  Text,  selected 
articles.  2  midterms,  final,  homework 
problems,  individual  or  small  group  re- 
search paper.  Introductory  microeco- 
nomics required. 

482  Community  Development 

Economics/Economics  of  Rural 

Development 

McDowell  312  Draper 

Discussion.  Introduction  to  analytical 
basis  of  collective  action  and  public 
choice.  Provides  basis  for  understan- 
ding and  predicting  decisions  within 
the  political  economy  including  those 


relating  to  natural  resources  and  public 
services.  Particular  reference  to  local 
government  political  economy.  Ap- 
plication and  reworking  of  concepts  in 
readings  through  discussion,  written 
papers  and  debate.  Text:  Property, 
Power  and  Public  Choice,  Schmid; 
other  readings.  Grade  based  on  best  10 
of  2-page  weekly  papers,  1  long  paper, 
class  participation;  no  exams.  In- 
troductory course  in  economics  help- 
ful. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  R.  Glenn 
Brown.  Professors  Beal,  Buck,  Clydesdale, 
Fagerson,  Francis,  Hayes,  Hultin,  Levin, 
Nawar,  Pellet;  Adjunct  Professors  Balint- 
fy,  Merrit,  Schwartzberg;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Bert,  Evans,  Hunting,  Potter, 
Samonds,  Sawyer;  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Manning,  Rosenau,  Wright;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Atallah,  Labbe,  Mahoney. 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  offers  two  broad  majors  at  the 
undergraduate  level:  1)  Food  Science,  and 
2)  Human  Nutrition.  Within  those  two  ma- 
jor areas  a  number  of  options  are  available, 
such  as  Food  Science  &  Technology,  Com- 
munity Nutrition,  General  Dietetics,  Nutri- 
tion &  Food  Sciences,  etc.  Variable  credit 
seminars,  special  problems,  senior  honors, 
and  field  study  courses  are  offered  each 
semester,  many  by  individual  arrangement, 
others  for  senior  majors  only.  Early  consul- 
tation is  urged.  Students  interested  in  any 
aspect  of  the  Department's  program  should 
apply  to  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Programs,  Prof.  E.M.  Buck,  Room  228' 
Chenoweth  Laboratory,  tel.  545-2277,  for 
the  precise  requirements  of  the  various  ma- 
jors and  options. 

101  The  Struggle  for  Food  (E) 
Clydesdale,  Francis 

330,  336  Chenoweth 

Lecture.  An  introduction  to  current 
problems  in  the  world  food  crisis,  for 
those  with  nontechnical  background.  • 
Enhances  awareness  of  problems  and 
possible  solutions  in  feeding  the  world. 
Text:  Food  Nutrition  and  You,  Clydes- 
dale, Francis.  2  exams. 

102  World  Food  Habits 
Sawyer  344  Chenoweth 

Lecture.  Historical  origins,  scientific, 
bases,  and  nutritional  implications  of' 
current  human  eating  habits  through- 
out the  world.  Topics  discussed  include, 
physiological  factors,  specific  taboos, 
superstitions,  prejudices,  aversions, 
etc.,  and  influence  of  modern  produc- 
tion technology.  2  exams,  no  papers 

130  Nutrition  and  People  (E) 
Bert  208  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  open  question  period.  Prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  human  nutri- 
tion as  it  relates  to  contemporary  life. 
Relationship  of  health  to  food  intake. 
Competence  in  planning  adequate  diets 
for  healthy  persons  of  college  age  (and 
other    ages)    under    various    stresses. 
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Language  accessible  to  those  with 
modest  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
mammalian  physiology.  Text:  Prin- 
ciples of  Nutrition,  Wilson  et  al.  3  ex- 
ams. Not  for  majors. 

210  Management  and  Scientific  Food 
Principles  (1st  sem.) 
Bert  208  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  lab.  Meal  management;  em- 
phasis on  nutritional,  economic,  time, 
ethnic,  and  cultural  factors.  Experi- 
mental application  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  food  in  food 
preparation.  Midterm  tests,  final.  Pre- 
requisite: CHEM  112  or  equivalent. 
Lab  fee. 

230  Basic  Nutrition 

Bert  208  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  open  question  period.  Basic 
human  nutrition.  Chemical  structures 
and  study  of  the  nutrients:  carbo- 
hydrates, lipids,  proteins,  minerals, 
water,  vitamins.  Digestion,  absorp- 
tion, main  features  of  metabolism. 
Food  sources.  Dietary  requirements, 
balanced  diets  for  healthy  persons.  Ef- 
fects of  deficiency  or  excessive  intake. 
Text:  Introductory  Nutrition,  Guthrie. 
3  exams.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  250, 
252  (or  261,  263  and  262,  264)  and 
ZOOL  135;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

261  Introduction  to  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  (occasionally) 
Hayes  234  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  discussion.  Primarily  for 
department  majors.  Seminar  on  food 
manufacture,  preservation,  process- 
ing, and  distribution.  Readings;  no 
text. 

431  Methods  of  Nutrition  Research  2  cr 
(occasionally) 

Laboratory  study  of  methods  available 
for  assessment  of  nutritional  status  and 
the  intake  of  nutrients.  Final  report, 
final  exam.  Prerequisite:  FS&N  430. 
Lab  fee. 

465  Survey  of  Food  Science 
Hayes  234  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  lab.  The  role  of  food  science 
and  its  relationship  to  the  world's  food 
supply.  The  relationships  between 
production,  processing  and  consump- 
tion of  foods,  including  principles  and 
methods  of  food  preservation.  The 
interrelationships  between  properties 
of  raw  materials,  methods  of  handling 
and  manufacture  into  useful  and  nutri- 


tious foods.  Survey  consumer  issues, 
regulatory  problems,  and  problems  in 
feeding  the  world's  population.  Food 
Science,  Potter;  supplementary 
materials.  2  hour-exams,  final;  lab 
summaries.  Lab  fee. 

466  Hygienic  Principles  of  Food  Handling 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  demonstration.  The  applica- 
tion of  hygienic  principles  to  the  prep- 
aration, processing,  and  handling  of 
foods.  Emphasis  on  the  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel.  Midterms,  final. 

467  Food  Microbiology  4  cr 
Evans  443  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  lab.  An  application  of  the 
principles  of  microbiology  to  the  quali- 
ty control  of  commercial  food  pro- 
ducts. Emphasis  on  the  prevention  of 
disease  transmission  and  the  control  of 
food  spoilage.  Labs  emphasize  basic 
and  standard  techniques  for  the  micro- 
biological quality  evaluation  of  foods. 
Text:  Modern  Food  Microbiology, 
Jay.  3  lecture  exams,  including  the 
final;  1  lab  comprehensive  exam.  Pre- 
requisites: previous  chemistry  and  a 
biological  science,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. $15  lab  fee. 

502  Nutritional  Effects  of  Food  Processing 
and  Preparation  (1st  sem.) 
Atallah  209  Chenoweth 

Lecture.  Principal  operations  in  food 
processing  and  preparation.  Changes 
in  proteins,  lipids,  carbohydrates, 
vitamins,  minerals,  and  other  food 
components  in  response  to  different 
conditions  and  their  nutritional  im- 
plications. Text:  Nutritional  Evalua- 
tion of  Food  Processing,  Harris,  Kar- 
mas,  2nd  ed.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  FS&N  430. 

504  Special  Topics  in  World  Food 
Technology  2  cr  (occasionally) 

Lecture,  discussion,  demonstration. 
Selected  problems  concerned  with  food 
science  and  allied  areas  in  solution  of 
world  food  problems.  Reading  assign- 
ments. Midterms,  final. 

512  Experimental  Foods  (occasionally) 

Lecture,  lab.  Fundamental  principles 
of  food  quality  evaluation,  develop- 
ment of  independent  research  pro- 
blems. Midterm,  final.  Prerequisite: 
FS&N  210,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Lab  fee. 


518  Advanced  Methods  of 

Computerization  in  Nutrition 
and  Food  Service  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  computer  lab.  The  mathema- 
tical foundations  of  computations  with 
food  nutrient  and  recipe  data.  The 
data  file  structure  of  computerized 
food  and  nutrient  accounting  systems. 
The  principle  of  mathematical  optimi- 
zations, techniques,  and  its  utilization 
in  computerized  menu  planning  and 
scheduling  models.  Lab  work  with 
computer  applications.  Midterm,  fi- 
nal. Prerequisites:  FS&N  552,  MGT 
301,  and  MATH  112  or  equivalents. 
Lab  fee. 

524  Animal  Products 
Buck  236  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  demonstration.  Principles  of 
handling,  preparation,  and  processing 
of  meat  animals;  carcass  evaluation; 
chemical  and  structural  aspects  of 
muscle  as  they  relate  to  processing, 
storage  and  utilization  of  meat.  2  hour- 
exams,  final.  $5  lab  fee. 

541  Food  Chemistry  (1st  sem.) 
Mahoney  212  Chenoweth 

Lecture.  Chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  changes  in  foods  during 
storage  and  processing,  at  the  cellular 
and  molecular  levels.  Emphasizes 
water,  lipids,  carbohydrates,  and  cell 
structure.  Text:  Principles  of  Food  Sci- 
ence, Part  I:  Food  Chemistry,  Fen- 
nema.  2  midterms,  final.  Prerequisites: 
organic  chemistry  and  preferably 
biochemistry. 

542  Food  Chemistry  (occasionally) 
Lecture,  demonstration.  The  chemistry 
of  food  products.  Chemical,  physical, 
and  biological  changes  in  foods  at  the 
cellular  and  molecular  levels  during 
storage  and  processing.  Emphasizes 
food  proteins,  enzymes,  vitamins,  and 
flavor  chemistry.  Midterms,  final.  Pre- 
requisite: organic  chemistry. 

552  Nutrition  in  the  Life  Cycle 
(occasionally) 

Beal  213  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  demonstration.  Nutritional 
needs  at  various  stages  in  the  life  cycle, 
i.e.,  pregnancy  and  lactation,  infancy, 
childhood,  adolescence,  adult  life  and 
the  aged.  Midterms,  final.  Prerequi- 
site: FS&N  430  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 
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561  Food  Processing  (1st  sent.) 
Potter  204  Chenoweth 

Lecture.  Emphasis  on  principles  and 
technology  of  food  processing.  Discus- 
sion of  blanching,  thermal  processing, 
concentration,  dehydration,  freezing, 
fermentation,  packaging,  and  quality 
control  in  food  processing.  Texts: 
Commercial  Fruit  Processing,  Wood- 
roof,  Luh;  Commercial  Vegetable  Pro- 
cessing, Luh,  Woodroof;  additional 
books  on  reserve  in  Physical  Sciences 
Library.  3  hour-exams,  final;  assigned 
readings.  For  Food  Science  majors; 
others  by  consent  of  instructor. 

561  (Honors)  Food  Processing 

(1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Potter  204  Chenoweth 

Group  discussion.  In  addition  to  com- 
pleting requirements  of  FS&N  561, 
Honors  students  carry  out  individual 
projects  on  a  specific  food  ingredient 
to  illustrate  its  use,  function,  status, 
and  properties  in  food.  Requires  use  of 
library  resources;  oral  and  written  re- 
ports, and  concurrent  registration  in 
FS&N  561. 

562  Food  Processing  Laboratory 
(2nd  sem.) 

Potter  204  Chenoweth 

Continuation  of  FS&N  561.  Food 
processing  operations.  Lab  experi- 
ments based  on  food  processing  meth- 
ods discussed  in  FS&N  561  and  utiliz- 
ing pilot  plant  equipment  to  simulate 
commercial  food  processing.  Texts: 
Commerical  Fruit  Processing,  Wood- 
roof,  Luh;  Commercial  Vegetable  Pro- 
cessing, Luh,  Woodroof;  additional 
books  on  reserve  in  Physical  Sciences 
Library.  2  hour-exams,  lab  write-ups. 
Weekly  practical  food  processing 
problems.  For  Food  Science  majors; 
others  by  consent  of  instructor.  Lab 
fee. 

562  (Honors)  Food  Processing 
Laboratory  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Potter  204  Chenoweth 

Weekly  discussion.  In  addition  to  com- 
pleting requirements  of  FS&N  562, 
Honors  students  carry  out  individual 
projects  on  the  processing  of  a  specific 
food  product.  Uses  library  resources 
and  pilot  plant  equipment.  Requires 
oral  and  written  reports,  and  concur- 
rent registration  in  FS&N  562. 
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565  Unit  Operations  (occasionally) 

Lecture,  lab.  Technical  principles  in- 
volved in  the  processing  of  food,  milk, 
and  dairy  products.  Midterms,  final. 
Lab  fee. 

572  Community  Nutrition 
(2nd  sem.)  2  cr 
Wright  109  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Several  guest  lec- 
turers from  community  programs. 
Current  community  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States.  Topics  in- 
clude funding,  program  development, 
implementation  and  the  evaluative 
research  of  programs.  Professional 
skills,  techniques,  and  activities  rele- 
vant to  the  accomplishment  of  pro- 
gram goals.  Readings:  professional 
journals,  current  Community  Nutri- 
tion text.  Individual  and  group  pro- 
jects, midterm,  final.  Prerequisite: 
FS&N  552. 

573  Field  Experience  in  Community 
Nutrition  (2nd  sem.)  3-6  cr 
Wright  109  Skinner 

Field  work.  Experience  in  community 
agencies  in  Amherst-Northampton- 
Springfield  area  with,  or  with  potential 
for,  nutrition  education  or  service 
component.  Car  may  be  necessary  in 
some  field  assignments.  Annotated 
bibliography  and  report.  Prerequisites: 
FS&N  552  and  572  (572  may  be  taken 
concurrently). 

577  Nutritional  Problems  of  the  United 
States  (occasionally) 

Lecture.  The  factors  within  the  devel- 
oped countries,  especially  the  U.S.,  re- 
sulting from  and  causing  malnutrition. 
Obesity,  coronary  heart  disease,  food 
fads  and  quakery,  food  additives  and 
unintentional  residues.  Reading  assign- 
ments. Midterm  tests,  final.  Prerequi- 
site: FS&N  552  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

578  Nutritional  Problems  of  the 
Developing  World  (2nd  sem.) 
Pellett  215  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  cause  of  mal- 
nutrition in  developing  countries.  As- 
sessment of  nutritional  status  in  these 
countries  and  the  biochemical  and  clin- 
ical dysfunctions  consequent  on  mal- 
nutrition. Programs  attempting  to  al- 
leviate malnutrition.  Emphasis  on  pro- 
tein-energy malnutrition  in  the  young 


child.  Readings:  The  Nutrition 
Factor,Berg;  Nutrition  in  the  Com- 
munity, McLaren.  Term  paper,  2  ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisite:  FS&N  552; 
consent  of  instructor  for  nonmajors. 

579  Nutrition  in  Disease  (1st  sem.) 
Samonds  211  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  demonstration,  case  studies. 
Physiological  basis  for  the  therapeutic 
diets  in  certain  diseases.  Current  med- 
ical and  nutrition  literature  used.  Text: 
Clinical  Nutrition,  Overton,  Lukert. 
Midterms,  final.  Prerequisites:  FS&N 
552,  BIOCHM  420,  ZOOL  339,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

581  Analysis  of  Food  Products  (1st  sem.) 
Hunting  340  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  lab.  Physical,  chemical,  mi- 
crobiological, and  microscopic  meth- 
ods of  examining  food  products.  Mid- 
terms, final.  Prerequisite:  analytical 
chemistry.  Lab  fee. 

582  Objective  Analytical  Methods  and 
Instrumentation  (2nd  sem.) 
Hunting  340  Chenoweth 

Continuation  of  FS&N  581;  emphasis 
on  chemical  and  instrumental  analysis. 
Midterms,  final.  Prerequisite:  FS&N 
581.  Lab  fee. 

584  Sensory  Evaluation  (1st  sem.) 
Sawyer  344  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  sensory 
measurements  in  the  evaluation  and 
acceptance  of  foods.  Panel  tests  and 
their  statistical  interpretations;  taste, 
odor,  color,  and  texture  measure- 
ments. Methodology  of  consumer  test- 
ing and  statistical  interpretation  of 
data.  Midterm,  final.  Lab  fee. 

590A  Experimental:  Food-borne  Disease 
Agents  (2nd  sem.) 
Labbe  342  Chenoweth 

Lecture.  Principal  microbiological 
agents  responsible  for  food-borne  dis- 
eases including  their  classification, 
physiology,  epidemiology,  pathogene- 
sis, identification,  and  control.  Text: 
Food  Microbiology,  Jay.  4  exams.  Pre- 
requisites: one  semester  each  of  micro- 
biology and  biochemistry. 
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Head  of  Department:  Professor  Donald  R. 
Progulske.  Professors  Abbot,  Cole,  Lar- 
son, MacConnell,  Mader,  Marra,  Reed; 
Associate  Professors  Carlozzi,  Dodge, 
Greeley,  Hoadley,  Kennelly,  Mawson, 
Rice,  Wilson;  Assistant  Professors  Finn, 
Herou,  Meier,  Patterson,  Post. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management  has  five  undergraduate  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  B.S.  degree:  1)  Fores- 
try, 2)  Wood  Science  and  Technology,  3) 
Fisheries  Biology,  4)  Wildlife  Biology,  5) 
Natural  Resources  Studies.  Forestry  212, 
225,  321,  and  323  are  offered  in  the  fall  as  a 
;4-course  (4  credits  each),  full-time  package, 
scheduled  on  an  8-hour  day,  5  days  per 
week,  to  allow  a  flexible  integrated  field 
program.  This  forestry  "block"  is  open  to 
5th-semester  forestry  majors  only  or  by  spe- 
cial consent  of  the  instructors.  Both  fisher- 
lies  biology  and  wildlife  biology  are  consid- 
ered preprofessional  programs,  which 
imeans  that  a  graduate  degree  is  essential  to 
Iprofessional  employment.  In  wildlife  biol- 
pgy,  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  senior 
Iseminars,  entered  by  special  arrangement. 
Students  interested  in  entering  a  depart- 
ment program  should  first  consult  with  a 
faculty  member  in  their  respective  major. 
Some  majors  have  restricted  enrollment. 
The  Department  is  housed  in  Holdsworth 
Natural  Resources  Center;  a  directory  in 
the  main  foyer  lists  faculty  and  office  num- 
ibers.  Prepared  information  on  curricula  is 
available  in  Room  225,  Holdsworth  Hall. 
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212  Dendrology  4  cr 

Abbott,  Wilson  214,  216  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  Classification,  nomencla- 
ture, ecological  characteristics,  geogra- 
phical distribution,  and  economic  im- 
portance of  major  tree  species  in  North 
America.  Regional  approach  in  lec- 
tures. Lab  concentrates  on  taxonomy 
and  identification  of  local  woody 
vegetation.  Texts:  Textbook  of  Den- 
drology, Harlow,  Harrar;  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Graves. 
Lecture:  3  hour-exams  and  final.  Lab: 
numerous  quizzes  and  final. 

225  Basic  Forest  Mensuration 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Mawson  329  Holdsworth 

Introduction  to  the  application  of 
common  sense  to  measurement  prob- 
lems of  forested  land.  Topics  include 


land  measurement,  forest  surveying, 
individual  tree  volume  and  dimension 
measurement,  log  measurement  or 
scaling,  forest  inventory  (groups  of 
trees)  or  timber  cruising,  measurement 
of  tree  growth.  Principles  of  field 
measurement  and  their  cost,  reliability 
and  variability.  8-10  quizzes — 15%;  2 
hour-exams — 40%;  3  field  reports — 
45%. 

316  Tree  Growth  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Wilson  216  Holdsworth 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  tree  structure 
and  form  emphasizing  the  processes  of 
root  and  shoot  system  development, 
wood  production  and  distribution,  and 
reproduction.  Text:  The  Growing 
Tree,  Wilson.  2  midterms,  final,  re- 
ports. Prerequisite:  BOTANY  100; 
FOREST  212  recommended. 

321  Timber  Harvesting  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Post  227  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  Comprehensive.  The 
components  of  timber  harvesting  sys- 
tems: felling,  bucking,  primary  trans- 
portation, secondary  transportation, 
etc.  The  integration  of  the  components 
into  efficient,  safe  and  cost-effective 
harvesting  systems  emphasized.  Text: 
Logging  Practices:  Principles  of  Tim- 
ber Harvesting  Systems,  Conway;  var- 
ious readings.  Exams,  lab  reports.  Co- 
requisites:  FOREST  225  and  323.  Lab 
fee. 

323  Silvics  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Patterson  219  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  field  lab.  For  forestry  majors 
only.  Autecology  and  synecology  of 
forested  ecosystems.  Emphasizes  prin- 
ciples of  forest  ecology.  Labs  concen- 
trate on  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
field  data.  Texts:  Forest  Ecology, 
Spurr,  Barnes;  Silvics  of  Forest  Trees 
of  The  United  States;  assigned  outside 
readings.  2  hour-exams,  quizzes,  final 
exam,  final  lab  report.  Lab  fee. 

324  Forest  Soils  (2nd  sem.) 
Mader  218  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  Effects  of  soil  properties 
on  tree  growth;  relationships  of  soils  to 
silviculture,  harvesting,  watersheds, 
wildlife,  and  forest  recreation;  forest 
soil  description,  classification  and 
mapping.  Role  of  soils  in  forest  ecosys- 
tems; application  to  forest  manage- 
ment. Texts:  Forest  Soils — Properties 


and  Processes,  Armson;  A  Laboratory 
Manual  for  Forest  Soils,  Mader: 
readings  from  bulletins  and  journal  ar- 
ticles. Several  short  quizzes,  2  hour- 
exams,  final;  lab  reports.  $10  lab  fee. 

329  Forest  Protection  (2nd  sem.) 
Abbott  214  Holdsworth 

Lecture.  Principles  pertaining  to  the 
protection  of  forests  from  fire,  insects, 
disease,  weather,  animals,  and  atmos- 
pheric impurities.  No  text;  special 
journal  articles.  3  exams,  term  paper. 
Prerequisite:  FOREST  212  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

334  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration 
(2nd  sem.) 
Mawson  329  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  Analysis,  acquisition, 
and  use  of  data  by  forest  resource 
managers.  Quantification  of  resource 
variables;  principles  of  testing  proced- 
ures; probability  distributions  for  dis- 
crete and  continuous  variables.  Appli- 
cation cost,  limitations,  advantages  of 
sampling  techniques.  Texts:  Elementa- 
ry Statistical  Methods  for  Foresters 
and  Elementary  Forest  Sampling, 
Freese;  basic  statistics  text,  computer 
manual,  basic  mensuration  text. 

426  Silviculture  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Abbott  214  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  The  manipulation  of  the 
forest  environment  and  the  cultural 
treatment  of  stands  of  trees  for  the 
production  of  wood  products.  Interac- 
tion with  other  resources  such  as  wa- 
ter, wildlife  and  aesthetics.  Intensive 
culture,  small  woodlot  management 
and  economic  alternatives  stressed. 
Text:  The  Practice  of  Silviculture, 
Smith.  5  hour-exams,  final.  Prerequi- 
sites: FOREST  212,  323,  and  329.  $10 
lab  fee. 

431  Aerial  Photogrammetry  (1st  sem.) 
MacConnell  328  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  Reliable  measurements 
by  remote  sensing;  interpretation  of 
aerial  photographs;  cartography  from 
aerial  photographs.  Text:  Interpreta- 
tion of  Aerial  Photographs,  Avery. 
Readings  from  American  Society  of 
Photogrammetry  (manuals  of  Photo- 
grammetry, Photographic  Interpreta- 
tion, and  Remote  Sensing).  Weekly 
quizzes  (lectures,  readings)— 33%;  2 
hour-exams    (lectures,     lab,     read- 
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ings) — 33%;  lab  work  (vegetation  and 
land-use  map  of  about  7,000  acres 
from  aerial  photographs) — 33%.  7  aer- 
ial photographs  must  be  purchased. 

436  Forest  Economics  and  Policy 

(1st  sem.)  5  cr 

Huron  217  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab  (problem  solving,  some 
use  of  the  computer).  Micro  and  macro 
economic  theories  applied  to  forestry. 
Emphasis  to  project  investment  anal- 
ysis; from  both  the  public  and  private 
point  of  view.  Texts:  Forest  Resource 
Economics,  Gregory;  Principles  of 
Economics  Macro  and  Micro,  Peter- 
son. 5  exams,  1  lab  report.  Prerequi- 
site: ECON  103. 

440  Principles  of  Forest  Management 
(2nd  sem.)  5  cr 

MacConnell,  Mawson  328,  329 
Holdsworth 

For  senior  forestry  majors  only.  Lec- 
ture, discussion,  lab  (problems  and 
forest  management  plan).  The  integra- 
tion of  forestry  training  with  business 
and  social  knowledge.  Multiple  use 
management  of  forest  land  for  wood, 
water,  wildlife  and  recreation;  organ- 
ization of  the  forest  to  yield  a  wide  ar- 
ray of  services  while  harvesting  its  pro- 
ducts on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  Basic 
forest  management  skills  in  forest  reg- 
ulation and  valuation.  Preparation  and 
evaluation  of  forest  management 
plans.  Lab  work  consists  of  man- 
ipulating forest  measurements,  bus- 
iness and  economic  data  in  the  com- 
puters to  aid  in  making  forest  man- 
agement decisions.  Both  public  and 
private  forests  used  in  case  studies. 
Text:  Forest  Management:  Regulation 
and  Valuation,  Davis;  Readings:  Sur- 
vey: A  Computerized  Tree  Inventory 
System  for  Land  Use  Decisions,  Maw- 
son; Land  Use,  Davis.  Required  texts 
from  other  forestry  courses.  Weekly 
quizzes,  midterms,  final;  participation 
in  management  game,  preparation  of 
forest  management  plan.  $5  lab  fee  for 
computer  time. 
MacConnell  328  Holdsworth 
For  senior  nonmajors.  Lecture,  discus- 
sion. Principles  of  forest  management 
for  students  in  natural  resource  fields 
which  operate  on  lands  managed  by 
professional  foresters  mainly  for  tim- 
ber production.  Multiple  use  manage- 
ment of  forest  land  for  wood,  water, 


wildlife  and  recreation;  organization  of 
the  forest  to  yield  a  wide  array  of  forest 
products  while  providing  an  even  wider 
array  of  services  to  the  user  public.  In- 
formation on  forest  management  to 
aid  natural  resource  specialists  in 
reaching  their  varied  objectives  on  land 
managed  mainly  for  growing  timber 
products.  Text:  Forest  Management: 
Regulation  and  Valuation.  Weekly 
quizzes,  midterm,  final. 

527  Tree  Physiology  (2nd  sem.) 
Wilson  216  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  Photosynthesis,  water  re- 
lations, internal  long  distance  trans- 
port, and  the  regulation  of  growth  and 
reproductive  processes.  Text:  Trees, 
Structure  and  Function,  Zimmermann, 
Brown.  2  midterms,  final,  lab  reports. 
Prerequisite:  FOREST  316,  BOTANY 
511  or  consent  of  instructor. 

528  Forest  Hydrology  (1st  sem.) 
Mader  218  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  Principles  and  factors 
contolling  the  hydrologic  cycle  on  for- 
est lands.  Review  of  forest  watershed 
management  research  on  the  influence 
of  soils,  vegetation,  and  management 
practices  on  water  yields  and  water 
quality.  Watershed  management  as 
part  of  integrated  forest  land  man- 
agement. Texts:  Wildland  Watershed 
Management,  Satterlund;  An  Outline 
of  Forest  Hydrology,  Hewlett;  assign- 
ed readings  from  bulletins  and  journal 
articles.  $15  lab  fee  for  transportation. 
Several  short  quizzes,  2  hour-exams, 
final,  lab  reports,  term  paper. 

Wood  Technology 

401  Wood  Anatomy  and  Identification 
(1st  sem.) 

Hoadley  127  Holdsworth 
Lecture,  lab.  Basic  anatomical  study  of 
wood  elements,  their  structural  charac- 
teristics and  function;  identification  of 
woods.  Text:  Textbook  of  Wood 
Technology  Volume  I,  Panshin,  De- 
zeeuw.  4  exams,  final,  lab  quizzes.  Pre- 
requisite: BOTANY  100  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

402  Primary  Timber  Conversion 
(2nd  sem.) 

Rice  126  Holdsworth 

Lecture.  Survey  of  operations,  prin- 
cipally sawmilling,  in  the  primary  con- 
version of  logs  into  lumber  and  allied 


by-products;  drying,  grading,  hand- 
ling, and  market  distribution  of  saw- 
mill products.  Readings  assigned  from 
current  industrial  literature  and  con- 
ference proceedings.  4  exams;  1  techni- 
cal report. 

403  Forest  Products  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture.  Overview  of  the  contribution 
of  the  forest  to  human  requirements 
for  shelter,  paper  products,  furniture, 
food,  and  chemicals;  emphasis  on  the 
sociological  and  economic  importance 
and  long  range  potential  of  forest  fiber 
including  recycling.  Text:  Forest  Pro- 
ducts, Panshin,  et  al. 

404  Properties  of  Wood  (2nd  sem.) 
Hoadley  126  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  Survey  of  physical,  mech- 
anical and  thermal  properties  of  wood, 
especially  as  critical  to  wood  product 
technology.  Basic  techniques  and 
equipment  for  physical  measurements 
and  testing  and  for  mechanical 
stress/strain  determination.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  "philosophy  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation," including  design  of  ex- 
periments and  data  recording  and  anal- 
ysis. Technical  style  standard  as  critical 
to  technical  paper  and  report  writing, 
and  more  effective  reading  of  technical 
information.  Text:  Wood  Handbook: 
Wood  as  an  Engineering  Material;  ad- 
ditional readings  in  Forest  Products 
Journal,  Wood  Science,  and  Wood 
and  Fiber;  slide  rule  or  calculator  for 
lab  computation.  3  exams,  final; 
technical  report,  lab  assignments. 
Prerequisite:  WDTECH  401 . 

491  Senior  Seminar  (1st  sem.) 
Rice  126  Holdsworth 

For  senior  wood  technology  majors 
only.  Resume  writing,  interviewing, 
guest  lectures  from  wood  industry, 
public  speaking,  group  technical  repor- 
ting. Assigned  readings  and  handouts. 
Group  project. 

506  Wood  Machining  Technology 

(2nd  sem.) 

Rice  126  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  The  fundamentals  of  cut- 
ting actions.  Industrial  wood  machin- 
ing equipment  and  the  manufacturing 
processes  in  which  they  are  used.  Ma- 
chining techniques  in  the  lab  field  trips 
to  area  wood  processing  factories. 
Text:  Production  Woodworking 
Equipment,  Willard;  additional  read- 
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ings  include  Wood  Machining  Pro- 
cesses, Koch;  industrial  literature, 
trade  journals,  technical  reports  from 
research  laboratories.  3  exams,  final. 
$15  lab  fee  for  field  trip  transportation 
costs.  Prerequisite:  WDTECH  401. 

508  Wood  Seasoning  and  Preservation 
(1st  sem.) 
Rice  126  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  The  fundamentals  of 
wood-liquid  relations  and  the  effect  on 
product  processing  and  quality.  Ap- 
plication of  modern  techniques  in  the 
drying  of  wood  and%or  impregnating 
it  with  preservatives  to  improve  the 
technical  and  service  characteristics. 
Text:  Dry  Kiln  Operator's  Manual, 
Rassmussen;  references  include  Wood 
Preservation,  Hunt,  Garratt;  industrial 
literature,  trade  journals,  technical 
reports  from  research  laboratories.  3 
exams,  1  technical  report.  Prerequisite: 
WDTECH  401.  $15  lab  fee  for  field 
trips. 

511  Wood  Adhesives  Technology 
(2nd  sem.) 

Marra  119  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  Adhesion  phenomena 
and  the  properties  of  adhesives;  prin- 
ciples of  wood  gluing,  methods  of 
testing  glued  products,  evaluation  of 
results;  processes  and  means  of  con- 
trol. Text:  Wood  Gluing:  Theory  and 
Practice  (a  compilation  of  articles  and 
specifications);  Adhesive  Bonding  of 
Wood,  Selbo;  readings  from  various 
technical  journals  and  library  reserve 
books.  3  exams;  4  technical  lab  re- 
ports. Prerequisites:  WDTECH  401, 
404. 

512  Wood  Coating  Technology 

Lecture,  lab.  Basic  concepts  and  ap- 
plied techniques  in  wood  substrate  sur- 
face modification,  including  materials 
and  methods  for  finishing  wood  and 
fibrous  composites.  Prerequisites: 
WDTECH  401,  404,  CHEM  250,  252. 

538  Chemical  Processing  of  Wood 
(1st  sem.) 
Marra  119  Holdsworth 

Lecture.  The  chemical  nature  of  wood, 
chemical  processing  of  wood,  chemis- 
try of  products  used  with  wood  (e.g., 
plastics),  potential  contributions  of 
wood  to  energy  and  chemical  needs  of 
society.  Text:  Wood  Technology, 
Chemical  Aspects,  Goldstein;  current 


journal  articles.  Library  assignments, 
optional  in-depth  report,  daily  quizzes, 
no  exams.  Prerequisites:  WDTECH 
401,404,  CHEM  250,  252. 


Wildlife  Biology 


Fisheries  Biology 


291  Seminar:  Introducton  to  Fisheries 

Biology  as  a  Profession  (1st  sem.)  1  cr 
Cole,  Ross  317,  120  Holdsworth 

Discussion.  Roles  played  by  fisheries 
biologists  in  food  and  recreation  re- 
source activities;  environmental  man- 
agement and  assessment — power  plant 
studies,  200  mile  limit,  etc.  Content  of 
major,  job  opportunities;  outside  lec- 
turers. Prerequisite:  sophomore  stand- 
ing, preference  to  pre-Fisheries  Biol- 
ogy major.  All  interested  contact  fac- 
ulty. 

565  Principles  of  Fisheries  Biology 

(1st  sem.) 

Ross  120  Holdsworth 

Lecture.  Review  of  theory  and  practi- 
cal aspects  of  freshwater  fisheries  man- 
agement as  practiced  by  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies.  Both  biological  and  po- 
litical aspects  considered.  Text:  Prin- 
ciples of  Fishery  Science,  Everhart  et 
al.  Prerequisite:  ZOOL  521  or  540;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

567  Techniques  Fisheries  Management 
Laboratory  /  cr 
Ross  120  Holdsworth 

Field  trips  providing  experience  in  us- 
ing collecting  equipment,  sampling  fish 
populations,  and  gathering  data  for 
subsequent  laboratory  analysis  and  re- 
port preparation.  Prerequisites:  con- 
current or  previous  enrollment  in  FISH 
565;  admission  normally  limited  to 
fisheries  majors. 

571        Introduction  to  Marine  Fisheries 
(1st  sem.) 
Cole  317  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  discussion.  Economic  and 
political  factors  regulating  exploitation 
of  oceanic  fisheries  resources.  Popula- 
tion dynamics  concepts  for  manage- 
ment plans;  summary  of  appropriate 
world  and  U.S.  fisheries.  Text:  Com- 
mon Marine  Fishes  of  Massachusetts, 
Clayton,  et  al.;  duplicated  materials. 
Prerequisites:  FISH  565,  567  and  sen- 
ior standing.  May  be  waived  for  non- 
majors. 


261  Principles  of  Wildlife  Management 
(1st  sem.) 
Greeley  324  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab  (261 A  3  credits  with  lab; 
261 B  2  credits,  no  lab).  Fundamental 
ecology  and  principles  of  wildlife 
management.  Emphasis  on  population 
characteristics  and  responses.  Text: 
Wildlife  Biology,  Dasmann;  additional 
readings  on  reserve.  2  exams,  final. 
Prerequisites:  ZOOL  102,  BOTANY 
100  or  equivalent.  Lab  fee. 

362  Techniques  of  Wildlife  Management 

(2nd  sem.) 

Larson  318  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  For  wildlife  majors  only. 
Methods  of  collecting  and  interpreting 
data  in  wildlife  management.  Em- 
phasis on  field  and  laboratory  ex- 
perience in  census  methods  and  criteria 
for  determining  sex,  age,  and  other 
characteristics  of  wild  birds  and  mam- 
mals. Prerequisite:  elementary  sta- 
tistics. 

563  Management  of  Wetland  Wildlife 
Larson  318  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  The  origins,  important 
characteristics  and  distribution  of  wet- 
land wildlife  habitat  in  North  America 
and  other  portions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Multiple  values  of  wet- 
lands, public  management  practices, 
and  principal  wetland  wildlife  species. 
Lab  section  for  wildlife  majors  only. 

564  Management  of  Upland  Wildlife 
(2nd  sem.,  alternate  years) 
Greeley  324  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab  (564A  3  credits  with  lab; 
564B  2  credits,  no  lab).  Life  histories, 
identification,  and  habitat  require- 
ments of  upland  game  birds,  game 
mammals,  and  furbearers;  manage- 
ment of  upland  habitats.  No  texts. 
Selections  from  literature  on  manage- 
ment of  upland  wildlife.  2  exams, 
final,  field  project.  Prerequisites: 
WILDLF  261,  (with  lab)  362.  Lab  fee. 

590A  Experimental:  Introduction  to 
Systems  Ecology 
Finn  128  Holdsworth 

Lecture,  lab.  Basic  concepts  in  general 
systems  theory  and  computer  modeling 
used  in  ecology.  General  systems 
theory,  state  spaces,  models,  computer 
modeling    techniques,    and    systems 
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analysis.  Emphasis  on  developing  abili- 
ty to  read  and  critically  review  the 
modeling  literature  in  field  of  interest. 
Text:  An  Introduction  to  General  Sys- 
tems Thinking,  Weinberg;  Readings: 
several  papers  presenting  models.  1  test 
and  a  final;  term  paper  reviewing  a 
modeling  paper  in  student's  own  field. 
Prerequisites:  MATH  128,  COINS  122 
(or  equivalent).  $15  lab  fee. 

Natural  Resources 

100  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
Carlozzi  115  Holdsworth 

Lecture.  Conservation  principles  and 
their  application  to  problems  in  soils, 
water,  forests,  wildlife,  mineral,  and 
general  landscape  resources;  relation- 
ship of  conservation  to  national  de- 
velopment. Texts:  Living  in  the  Envi- 
ronment, Miller;  A  Sand  County  Al- 
manac, Leopold.  3  exams,  final. 


Director:  Helen  R.  Vaznaian.  Professors 
Merchant,  Wright;  Associate  Professors 
Ansari,  MacDonald,  Miller,  Noroney, 
Schumacher,  Wheeler;  Assistant  Professors 
Libby,  Rawlings,  Shallcross;  Visiting  Assis- 
tant Professors  Anderson,  de  Vas;  Lec- 
turers Porter,  Jonas. 

The  programs  for  undergraduate  majors  in 
home  economics  are  designed  to  develop 
knowledge  and  skills  appropriate  to  a  wide 
range  of  careers  in  the  home  economics 
profession.  The  programs  of  study  provide 
professional  specialization  as  well  as  an  in- 
tegrative education  with  requirements  in  the 
sciences,  arts,  and  humanities.  The  four  op- 
tions for  undergraduate  study  leading  to  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  are  1)  home 
economics  education;  2)  fashion  marketing; 
3)  consumer  economics;  and  4)  community 
services. 

191  Freshman  Seminar  2  cr 

Wheeler  121  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion,  symposia.  Over- 
view. How  various  areas  of  home 
economics  contribute  to  the  family  and 
society;  creative  and  productive  careers 
for  generalists  and  specialists.  Assign- 
ed readings.  Midterm,  final;  several 
short  papers,  participation  in  class 
discussion,  one  symposium.  Required 
for  all  majors:  first  semester  for  first- 
year  and  transfer  students;  second 
semester  for  those  entering  spring 
semester. 

225  Design  Fundamentals  (1st  sem.) 

Moroney  111  Skinner 

Lecture,  lab.  Design  theory  with  em- 
phasis on  functional  uses  of  form  and 
spatial  relationships.  Solutions 
through  floor  plans  and  perspectives. 
Labs  emphasize  the  interrelationships 
between  interior  space  and  human  fac- 
tors in  design.  The  use  of  color, 
fabrics,  and  rendering  techniques; 
slides  and  films  of  traditional  and  con- 
temporary design.  Text:  Beginnings  of 
Interior  Environment,  Allen;  addi- 
tional readings  required  from  course 
bibliography.  Lab  and  class  participa- 
tion, journal  and  portfolio,  midterm, 
final  oral  exam.  Consent  of  instructor 
required  for  nonmajors.  Lab  fee. 

259  Quality  Analysis  of  Apparel 
Hawes  316  Skinner 

Lecture,  lab.  Quality  standards  in  ap- 
parel including  evaluation  of  1)  design 
and  aesthetic  expression;  2)  functional 


characteristics  and  satisfactions  related 
to  materials  and  methodology;  3)  eco- 
nomic factors  of  time,  cost,  and  main- 
tenance. Readings:  Complete  Guide  to 
Sewing;  assorted  references.  Applica- 
tion of  quality  standards  to  2  projects 
and  portfolio;  attendance  at  all  dem- 
onstrations required.  Prerequisite: 
demonstrated  competence  in  funda- 
mental construction  techniques.  $6  lab 
fee. 

265  Fashion  Marketing 
Porter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Various  dimen- 
sions of  fashion — its  importance  to  the 
economy,  its  influence  upon  the  con- 
sumer, and  its  everchanging  face.  The 
apparel  and  textile  industry;  their  aux- 
iliary areas.  Text:  Inside  the  Fashion 
Business,  Jarnow,  Judelle.  4  exams; 
participation  in  field  trip. 

270  Textiles  for  Consumers  I 
Hawes  316  Skinner 

Lecture,  lab.  The  interrelationship  of 
fiber  content,  fabrication  methods, 
finishing  processes,  design  application; 
legislative  actions  which  determine 
consumer  satisfaction  with  quality, 
performance,  care  requirements,  safe- 
ty and  cost  of  textile  products.  Texts: 
Modern  Textiles,  Lyle;  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Textiles,  Joseph,  Gieseking.  2 
hour-exams,  final;  lab  practical  exam 
and  experiments.  $3  lab  fee. 

272  Principles  and  Concepts  of  Retailing 
(2nd  sem.) 
Anderson  120  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Modern  retailing 
management:  history,  opportunities, 
store  location,  layout,  and  organiza- 
tion; merchandise  management  in- 
cluding merchandise  mathematics  for 
pricing,  price  changes,  etc.  Text: 
Modern  Retailing  Management,  Irwin, 
9th  ed.;  library  readings.  Short  written 
and  oral  reports,  midterm,  final. 
Prerequisites:  HOM  EC  265,  MKTG 
301 .  Preference  to  Fashion  Marketing 
majors. 

276  Product  Analysis,  Nontextile 

Lecture,  discussion.  Consumer  pro- 
ducts from  design  through  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  chan- 
nels. Products  evaluated  from  con- 
sumer's viewpoint.  Text:  Know  Your 
Merchandise,  Wingate  et  al.  Participa- 
tion in  group  project,  preparation  of  a 
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portfolio,  market  analysis  in  a  major 
department  store,  1  open-book  exam, 
midterm,  final.  Prerequisites:  HOM 
EC  225  and  270. 

280  Economic  Problems  of  the  Family 
Miller  204  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Financial  pro- 
blems of  the  family  in  earning  a  living, 
managing  family  income,  spending  for 
consumer  goods  and  services,  saving, 
and  investing.  Text:  Consumer  Choice, 
Allentuck,  Bivens;  assigned  readings.  2 
tests;  3  projects. 

282  Theory  and  Application  of 
Management  (1st  sent.) 
Wheeler  121  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion,  case  study.  In- 
troduction to  theory  of  management 
applied  to  the  effective,  efficient 
management  of  the  home;  decision- 
making and  communication  processes 
involved  in  the  use  and  creation  of  per- 
sonal and  family  resources.  Text: 
Management,  Nickell  et  at.  Midterm, 
final;  participation  in  management 
practices  and  case  study.  $2  lab  fee. 

285  Consumer  Economics  (1st  sem.) 
Miller  204  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Application  of 
macro  and  microeconomic  theories 
and  concepts  to  consumer  demand 
within  a  market  economy;  income 
distribution;  impact  of  business 
policies  and  structure  upon  consumer 
well-being.  Text,  assigned  readings. 
Midterm,  final;  paper. 

291  Sophomore  Seminar  (2nd  sem.) 
Wheeler  121  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  experience. 
Introduction  to  teaching,  understan- 
ding of  self,  awareness  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  others.  Contacts  with 
students  and  teachers  in  area  schools  in 
increasing  degrees  of  involvement  in 
the  school  setting.  Several  selected 
paperbacks  assigned.  Reports  and 
evaluations.  Prerequisite:  HOM  EC 
191  or  consent  of  instructor.  Required 
for  all  choosing  Home  Economics 
Education  emphasis.  $2  lab  fee. 

300  The  Consumer  and  Economic 
Problems  (2nd  sem.) 
Miller  204  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Contemporary 
economic  problems  as  they  affect  con- 
sumers.   Inflation,    unsafe    products, 


pollution,  energy  resources.  Text: 
Consumerism,  Aaker,  Day;  selected 
readings  in  each  consumer  problem 
area.  Midterm,  final;  4  book  reviews; 
paper  analyzing  current  economic  pro- 
blem of  concern  to  consumers. 

305  Consumer  Attitudes  and  Demand 
Miller  204  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  motives,  atti- 
tudes, and  expectations  of  consumer 
behavior  as  influencing  variables  oper- 
ating within  and  on  the  market.  Text: 
Consumer  Behavior,  McNeal;  assigned 
readings.  2  tests,  1  paper.  Prerequi- 
sites: ECON  100,  PSYCH  100, 
SOCIOL  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

310  Legal  Aspects  of  Consumer  Interest 
Merchant  103  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion,  case  studies.  Anal- 
ysis of  consumer  legislation;  economic 
and  social  impact.  Exams,  position  pa- 
per on  current  consumer  protective 
problems;  critique  of  a  consumer  regu- 
lation/law. 

320  Home  Management  for  Families  with 
Exceptional  Problems 
Wheeler  121  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion,  presentations. 
Processes  and  strategies  to  maximize 
human  and  nonhuman  resources  in 
achieving  personal  and  family  goals,  in 
spite  of  exceptional  problems  resulting 
from  a  variety  of  human  deficits.  Text: 
Family  Decision  Making,  Paolucci  et 
a/.;  assigned  readings.  Midterm,  final; 
major  paper,  several  smaller  assign- 
ments. $2  lab  fee. 

342  Textiles  for  Consumers  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Hawes  316  Skinner 

Lecture.  Research  into  and  reporting 
on  developments  in  the  field  of  textiles 
affecting  consumer  satisfactions  with 
product  serviceability  and  legislative 
projections.  Approximately  3  1-hour 
presentations  on  research  findings  ac- 
companied by  documented  written  re- 
ports. Prerequisite:  HOM  EC  270  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

355  Man  and  Clothing  (2nd  sem.) 
Ansari  112  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  impact  of 
clothing  and  textiles  on  the  individual 
and  society;  sociological,  psychologi- 
cal, and  economic  implications  in  his- 
torical and  contemporary  perspectives. 
Text:  The  Second  Skin:  An  Interdisci- 


plinary Study  of  Clothing,  Hosen.  3 
exams,  term  paper,  group  project. 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100,  SOCIOL 
101,  or  ANTH  104.  $2  lab  fee. 

357  Contemporary  Fashion  Analysis 

Lecture,  discussion,  laboratory.  Twen- 
tieth-century fashion,  analysis  of  cur- 
rent trends  in  relation  to  the  principles 
of  design  and  color;  individual  varia- 
bles. Fashion  in  the  closing  decades  of 
the  20th  century.  Readings  from  Art 
and  Fashion  in  Clothing  Selection,  Mc- 
Jimsey;  The  Arts  of  Costume  and  Per- 
sonal Appearance,  Morton;  Clothing 
Concepts,  Rosencranz;  Fashion,  from 
Ancient  Egypt  to  the  Present  Day, 
Contini;  others.  Participation  in  a 
group  project,  individual  paper,  field 
trip.  Midterm,  final.  Prerequisites: 
HOM  EC  355  and  225.  $10  lab  fee  for 
supplies  and  field  trip. 

370  Dynamics  of  Community  (1st  sem.) 
Schumacher  113  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Psychological  and 
sociological  dynamics  active  within  hu- 
man social  groups  of  primary  interac- 
tion. Various  communities  through 
social  systems  theory.  Methods  of 
studying  communities.  Students  design 
an  analysis  of  one  functional  or  geo- 
graphic community.  Reprints  of  arti- 
cles and  selected  sections  of  books  dis- 
tributed. Class  participation;  major 
project  investigating  a  specific  dynamic 
essential  to  community  of  primary  in- 
teraction within  one  social  group.  $3 
lab  fee. 

371  Community  Organization  and  Services 
(2nd  sem.) 

Schumacher  113  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Community-based 
human  service  delivery  systems 
through  reciprocal  interaction  of  theo- 
ry and  practice.  Theoretical  concepts 
of  community  organization  and  hu- 
man services  applied  to  practical  prob- 
lems. The  network  of  community  ser- 
vices and  wide  range  of  actual  techni- 
ques utilized  in  the  helping  profes- 
sions. Academic  discussions  and 
readings  tested  by  actual  experience  of 
students  working  in  an  agency  setting, 
and  by  exposure  to  professionals  cur- 
rently working  in  the  field.  Reprints  of 
articles  and  selected  sections  of  books 
distributed.  Class  participation;  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  agency  site  of  the 
student's  part-time  field  placement;  in- 
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vestigation  into  networks  of  communi- 
ty resources.  Requires  commitment  of 
at  least  3  hours  a  week  in  community 
agency.  $3  lab  fee. 

373  Apparel  Design  II 
Hawes  316  Skinner 

Lecture,  lab.  Experimentation,  execu- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  comparative 
methods  and  materials  used  in  the  cus- 
tom tailoring  process.  Text:  Today's 
Custom  Tailoring,  Wyllie.  Application 
of  custom  tailoring  processes  to  a  coat 
or  suit.  Prerequisites:  HOM  EC  259 
and  273  or  consent  of  instructor.  At- 
tendance at  all  demonstrations  re- 
quired. $3  fee. 

374  Retail  Sales  Promotion  (2nd  sent.) 
Anderson  120  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion,  group  reports.  Ac- 
tivities to  encourage  sales  and  or  create 
good  will  for  the  store:  advertising,  dis- 
play, personal  selling,  and  special  pro- 
motions. Promotional  relationships 
with  manufacturers  for  products  sold 
by  store.  Text:  Promotion  (tentative); 
library  readings.  Short  written  and  oral 
reports;  midterm,  final.  Prerequisites: 
HOM  EC  272,  MKTG  410,  MKTG 
422.  Preference  to  Fashion  Marketing 
majors. 

382  Curriculum  and  Methods,  Part  I 

(1st  sem.) 

Wheeler  121  Skinner 

The  development  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  strategies  appropriate  for 
teaching  home  economics  in  secondary 
schools.  Consideration  of  psychologi- 
cal and  philosophical  foundations. 
Attention  to  creativity,  performance- 
based  instruction,  the  individualization 
of  instruction,  and  career  develop- 
ment. Several  selected  tests  and  paper- 
backs. Midterm,  final;  development  of 
individual  learning  packet,  major  cur- 
riculum project.  Prerequisites:  HOM 
EC  191  and  291  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. $5  lab  fee. 

382  Curriculum  and  Methods,  Part  II 

(2nd  sem.) 
Wheeler  121  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion,  presentations. 
Emphasis  on  strengthening  skills  in  de- 
veloping, presenting,  and  evaluating 
teaching  materials  for  secondary 
school  classes.  Responsibilities  for 
classroom  management;  participation 
in  faculty  and  student  activities  in  the 


school  setting;  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tions with  administration,  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  parents.  Selected  texts  and 
paperbacks.  Preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  teaching  materials  and  partici- 
pation in  development  and  evaluation 
of  unit  plans.  Prerequisites:  HOM  EC 
291  and  382  (Curriculum  and 
Methods,  Part  I).  $10  lab  fee. 

399  Student  Teaching  12  cr 
Shallcross  123  Skinner 

Field  work.  Student  teaching  with  a  co- 
operating teacher  in  a  Massachusetts 
secondary  school  under  the  supervision 
of  a  University  faculty  member.  By 
midsemester,  student  teacher  assumes 
equivalent  of  a  full  teaching  assign- 
ment. Requirement:  written  and  obser- 
vational models  of  evaluation,  logs, 
lesson  plans,  unit  plans.  $35  fee. 

488  Field  Study:  Consumer  Economics 

3-15  cr 

Miller  204  Skinner 

Field  work  in  public  or  private  organi- 
zation concerned  with  consumer  edu- 
cation, consumer  protection,  consu- 
mer information,  or  consumer  advoca- 
cy. Academic  and  field  supervision. 
Maintenance  of  journal,  weekly  sum- 
maries of  activities,  comprehensive  re- 
port at  end  of  internship.  Prerequi- 
sites: completion  of  6  credits  in  consu- 
mer economics  courses,  3  credits  in 
community  service  courses,  3  credits  in 
communications  skills  courses;  com- 
pletion of  sophomore  year.  Consent  of 
instructor  required  to  waive  any  prere- 
quisites. 

488  Field  Study:  Community  Services 
1-15  cr 
Schumacher  113  Skinner 

Individualized  student-department 
contract  to  fulfill  specific  requirements 
to  document  the  experiential  learning 
realized  during  the  field  study.  Com- 
bination of  field  supervision  and  train- 
ing provided  by  agency  staff  and 
academic  supervision  provided  by  the 
instructor.  An  in-depth  experience  of 
community-based  agency  involvement 
in  human  service  delivery  systems.  Per- 
sonal aptitudes  tested;  professional 
skills  developed;  career  goals  clarified. 
Major  project  required.  Prerequisites: 
course  work  as  a  theoretical  founda- 
tion for  the  specific  work  to  be  done  at 
the  agency. 


489  Retailing  Field  Experience 

(1st  sem.)  15  cr 
Anderson  120  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion,  coop  internship. 
Intensive  on-campus  pre-internship 
program  emphasizing  management 
development  followed  by  off-campus 
retail  field  experience.  The  supervised 
off-campus  field  experience  in  selected 
department  stores  is  closely  coor- 
dinated with  the  on-campus  program. 
Four  texts,  subject  to  change  as  new 
texts  become  available.  Short  papers 
and  reports;  final.  Prerequisites:  HOM 
EC  272  and  374;  MGT  330;  a  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.75;  approv- 
ed selling  experience;  consent  of  the 
division.  $35  lab  fee. 

491  Seminar:  Home  Economics  Education 
Shallcross  123  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Concurrent  with 
student  teaching  to  augment,  enrich, 
and  analyze  the  student  teaching  ex- 
perience on  professional  and  personal! 
levels.  Term  paper,  assigned  shorter 
papers,  oral  presentations. 
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Head  of  Department:  Professor  Stevenson 
W.  Fletcher.  Professors  Cournoyer,  Esh- 
bach,  Wrisley;  Associate  Professors  Dean, 
Manning,  McCullough,  Pizam;  Lecturer 
Lattuca. 

Students  majoring  in  HRTA  may  elect  a 
concentration  of  courses  in  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Management,  Travel  and  Tourism 
or  Institutional  Management.  Detailed  in- 
formation about  the  program  and  courses  is 
available  in  the  Department  bulletin,  The 
Passkey.  Admission  to  the  program  is 
through  an  application  procedure. 

100  Introduction  to  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Travel  Administration 
Fletcher  101  Flint 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  scope,  com- 
ponents, development  and  future  of 
the  hospitality  industry.  Background 
information  on  industry  structure  and 
an  overview  of  specialized  areas  that 
relate  to  the  management  of  food  ser- 
vice, lodging  and  travel  operations. 
Develops  the  overview  required  for 
other  HRTA  courses.  Texts,  readings: 
The  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Business, 
Lundberg;  Introduction  of  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Management,  Brymer;  se- 
lected handouts.  3  exams,  term  pro- 
ject. 

156  Food  Production  Management 
McCullough  204D  Flint 

Lecture,  lab.  Basic  principles  of  menu 
planning  and  the  management  of  food 
purchasing,  food  production  and  food 
service.  Texts,  readings:  Fundamentals 
of  Food  Preparation,  Peckham;  The 
Good  Housekeeping  Cookbook;  lab 
manual  (part  of  lab  fee).  Weekly  quiz- 
zes, 2  3-hour  exams,  final.  Enrollment 
limited  to  HRTA,  HEED  and  HUM- 
NUT  majors.  $35  lab  fee  to  cover  food 
costs. 

211  Food  Service  Management 
Lattuca,  Manning  204  Flint 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  management 
of  both  commercial  and  institutional 
food  service  operations.  Presentations 
include:  management  by  menu  con- 
cept, site  selection  process,  functional 
cycle  of  control  (purchasing,  receiving, 
storing,  and  issuing)  and  production 
forecasting  and  scheduling.  Develop- 
ment of  operational  and  financial  food 
and  beverage,  cost  controls,  including 
menu   pricing,    budgeting   and   inter- 


nal/external sales  analyses.  Texts: 
Food  Service  Management,  Eshbach; 
How  to  Manage  a  Restaurant,  Stokes. 
2  hour-exams,  final.  Primarily  for 
HRTA,  HUMNUT  and  FREC  majors. 

220  Introduction  to  Travel  and  Tourism 
Pizam  209A  Flint 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  tourism  phe- 
nomenon, its  components,  contri- 
butions, costs;  analysis  of  its  economic 
and  social  influences  on  the  local, 
regional  and  national  level.  Text: 
Tourism  Principles,  Practices  and  Phi- 
losophies, Mcintosh.  2  exams,  final.  $5 
lab  fee. 

310  Seminar  in  Financial  Planning  for  the 
Hospitality  Industry 

Dean,  Wrisley  Flint 

Lecture,  discussion.  Includes  opera- 
tional budgeting,  capital  budgeting, 
operational  ratios,  operational  reports, 
economic  feasibility  studies,  etc.,  for 
the  hospitality  industry.  Prerequisite: 
HRTA  330  or  concurrently. 

311  Food  and  Beverage  Systems  and 
Operations 

Lattuca  204  Flint 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  food  and 
beverage  systems  and  operations.  Em- 
phasis on  planning,  coordinating  and 
improving  operational  activities  within 
the  food  and  beverage  facility.  Oppor- 
tunities to  plan  and  organize  large  on- 
and  off-campus  activities  where  food 
and  beverage  are  served.  Recipe 
research  and  conversion  of  a  number 
of  nationality  foods.  Prerequisites: 
HRTA  1 56,  2 1 1 ,  367  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

351  Institution  Administration  4  cr 

McCullough  204D  Flint 

Lecture,  lab.  Principles  of  organiza- 
tion, management,  sanitation,  food 
service  planning  and  equipment  selec- 
tion. Field  trips  to  a  variety  of  food 
service  facilities  and  detailed  reports  on 
facilities  part  of  lab  work.  Text:  Food 
Service  in  Institutions,  West  et  al.  Re- 
quired lab  reports,  short  assignments, 
final.  Prerequisite:  HRTA  156. 

367  Advanced  Food  Production 
Management 

Lattuca  204  Flint 

Lecture,  lab.  Analysis  of  factors  affec- 
ting food  production  and  service  in  the 
food  service  industry  emphasizing  ad- 


herence to  food  quality  and  service. 
Evaluation  of  food  products  and 
commercial  equipment  common  to  the 
industry.  Planning  and  coordinating 
food  production  activities.  Text:  How 
to  Manage  a  Restaurant  and  Institu- 
tion Food  Service,  Stokes;  Essentials 
of  Good  Table  Service,  Cornell.  3 
hour-exams;  unannounced  lab  quizzes. 
Prerequisites:  HRTA  211  and  HRTA 
156.  $25  lab  materials  fee. 

390B  Experimental:  Management 

Information  Systems — Hospitality 

Industry 

Dean  209B  Flint 

Lecture,  discussion.  Evaluation  and 
appraisal  of  computer  systems  and 
their  applications  within  the  hospitality 
industry.  Understanding  of  computer 
hardware  and  software  concepts  need- 
ed for  a  manager  to  effectively  utilize 
data  processing  capabilities.  Stresses 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  new  management  systems  for  the  in- 
dustry. Emphasis  on  the  critical  role  of 
management  information  systems  and 
their  component  parts;  reservations, 
beverage  and  food  inventories,  fi- 
nance, personnel,  payroll  and  other 
control  data.  Text:  Hotel  Information 
Systems,  Kassavana.  Completion  of 
BA  210  recommended. 

391  Seminar:  Energy  Conservation  in  the 
Hospitality  Industries 

Manning  204C  Flint 

Lecture,  discussion,  guest  speakers. 
Overview  of  the  U.S.  energy  situation. 
Emphasis  on  lodging,  food  service  and 
travel/tourism  industries.  Current 
usage  and  future  economic  trends. 
How  to  conduct  energy  audits  and 
make  energy  management  decisions. 
Texts:  handouts.  Final  energy  field 
project.  Limited  to  seniors  in  HRTA 
and  School  of  Engineering.  (Taught 
jointly  with  Mechanical  Engineering.) 

391  Seminar:  Food  Service  Systems 

Manning  204C  Flint 

Discussion,  presentation.  Selected  case 
studies  and  journal  readings  in  the 
food  service  industry.  Develops  anal- 
ytical and  decision-making  skills  for 
solving  management  and  operations 
problems.  Texts:  handouts.  Quizzes, 
final  oral  report,  final  project  paper. 
Limited  to  HRTA  seniors. 
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492  Senior  Seminar 
Dean  209B  Flint 

Lecture,  discussion,  case  problems. 
Concentration  on  operational  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions.  Students  as- 
sume the  manager  role  in  responding 
to  cases  and  discussions.  Text: 
Operational  Problem  Solving  for  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Industry,  Kreck. 
Senior  standing  desirable. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  E.  Bruce 
MacDougall.  Professors  Bacon,  Davis,  Fa- 
bos,  Greenbie,  King,  Mosher,  Mullin,  Pro- 
copio,  Randall,  Scheffey,  Volpe;  Associate 
Professors  Dines,  Hamilton,  Kent,  Martin, 
Sherrow;  Assistant  Professors  Cramer, 
Gross,  Klar;  Instructor  Willman;  Lecturer 
Mahoney;  Adjunct  Professors  Brush,  Car- 
lozzi,  Ertel,  Foster,  Friedman,  Isgur,  Piatt, 
Schuldiner. 

Environmental  Design 

The  purpose  of  the  Environmental  Design 
major  is  to  educate  students  to  be  environ- 
mentally aware  and  articulate  citizens.  The 
curriculum  is  structured  around  a  broad  in- 
troduction to  understanding  the  factors  and 
processes  of  the  natural  and  cultural  en- 
vironments; defining  and  analyzing  pro- 
blems of  these  environments  and  iden- 
tifying possible  solutions  for  these  prob- 
lems. The  program  in  environmental  design 
is  not  a  professional  program  and  does  not 
prepare  students  for  explicit  positions  after 
graduation. 

140  Awareness  of  the  Visual 
Environment  (D) 
Greenbie  411  Hills  No. 

Lecture  with  slides.  For  those  who  do 
not  plan  to  enter  design  fields.  The 
three-dimensional  environment  on  all 
levels  of  scale,  from  a  private  room  to 
a  mountain  range;  some  of  the  con- 
cepts designers  use.  Primarily  visual, 
but  general  ecological  and  social-psy- 
chological relationships.  Mimeo- 
graphed text  by  instructor,  additional 
text  assigned.  2  multiple-choice  objec- 
tive tests;  optional  term  paper.  $10  lab 
fee. 

212  Principles  of  Graphic 

Communications  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Procopio  106  Hills  No. 

Studio,  lecture.  Methods  of  projection 
to  communicate  design  ideas  graphi- 
cally including  orthographic,  isome- 
tric, oblique,  2  point  and  1  point  per- 
spective and  shades  and  shadows. 
Work  done  in  pencil.  Text:  Archi- 
tectural Drawing,  Patten,  Rogness,  3rd 
ed.  Approximately  40  drawings,  8  1/2 
xll.  $2.50  lab  fee;  extensive  list  of 
equipment.  Credit  may  be  earned  for 
only  one  of  the  following:  ART  151, 
ENVDES  212,  and  ENVDES  315. 


305  The  Dynamics  of  Human  Habitations 
Greenbie  113  Hills  No. 

Lectures  with  slides,  two  field  trips. 
The  complex  interactions  between  man 
and  his  physical  environment.  Con- 
cepts from  anthropology,  psychology, 
ecology,  ethology,  art,  architecture, 
and  planning  to  locate  and  demon- 
strate fundamental  organizing  princi- 
ples in  the  human  perception  and  use 
of  space,  and  its  effect  on  interperson- 
al relations.  Texts:  The  Hidden  Dimen- 
sion, Hall,  The  Image  of  the  City, 
Lynch;  Fences  and  Neighbors,  Green- 
bie (mimeo);  assigned  readings  in  main 
library.  2  multiple  choice  objective 
tests,  optional  term  paper.  $10  lab  fee. 

315  Graphic  Communication  I  (1st  sem.) 
Cramer  324  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  studio.  Introduction  to  archi- 
tectural drafting,  freehand  drawing, 
orthographic  projection,  shades  and 
shadows,  rendering  techniques  and 
perspective.  Texts:  Architectural 
Graphics,  Ching;  Architectural  Draw- 
ing, Patten,  Rogness.  Weekly  drafting 
assignments.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired for  nonmajors.  $4  lab  fee,  con- 
siderable equipment  expense. 

327  Basic  Applied  Design  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Kent  311  Hills  No. 

Studio.  For  Studio  Option  students 
only.  Projects  in  the  principles  of  de- 
sign; awareness  studies  of  environment 
and  palette,  and  application  to  the  vis- 
ual and  spatial  quality  of  the  designed 
human  environment.  Text:  Landscape 
Architecture,  Simmonds;  other  ap- 
propriate readings.  Series  of  graphic 
projects  and  an  occasional  test.  Draf- 
ting and  graphic  equipment  needed. 

335  Plant  Materials  4  cr 
Hamilton  209  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  200  basic 
ornamental  plants  used  in  landscape 
architectural,  site  planning,  nat- 
uralistic, highway  and  other  design 
uses;  their  identification,  feature,  uses, 
values,  care,  propagation,  main- 
tenance, and  limitations.  Texts:  Plant 
Materials,  Hamilton,  Jr.;  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Vines,  Viertel;  Trees  of 
North  America,  Brockman.  Twice 
weekly  identification  quizzes  during 
labs;  midterm,  final;  twice  weekly  field 
trips  around  campus;  other  occasional 
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unannounced  quizzes  in  lecture,  lab  or 
field.  Workbook  with  sketches  of 
forms,  twigs  and  leaves  of  plant  mater- 
ials due  at  time  of  midterm  and  final 
exams.  Prerequisites:  basic  botany,  de- 
sign for  junior  or  senior  level  Environ- 
mental Design  students.  Maximum 
enrollment  of  25  in  each  of  two  lab  sec- 
tions. 

336  Plant  Materials  II 

Mosher  102  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  lab.  Continuing  study  of  or- 
namental plants;  ecological,  functional 
and  esthetic  characteristics  and  uses. 
Lab  exercises  give  practical  application 
of  lecture  material.  Texts:  Plants  in  the 
Landscape,  Carpenter  et  al.  Require- 
ments: plant  lists,  lab  exercises  (plans 
and  drawings).  Prerequisite:  ENVDES 
335.  $2.50  lab  fee. 

391  Seminar:  Planning  in  a  Democratic 
Society  (2nd  sem.) 
Mullin  403  Hills  No. 

Lecture.  Methods  and  problems  of  im- 
plementing alternatives  in  a  democratic 
and  pluralistic  society.  The  impact  of 
pressure  groups,  individual  rights  and 
societal  good  on  planning  decisions. 
Text:  Power  A  Repossesion  Model, 
Speeter;  selected  readings  on  reserve. 
Midterm,  final.  Consent  of  instructor 
required  for  nonmajors. 

516  Graphic  Communication  II 

(2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Cramer  324  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  studio.  Perspective  theory, 
landscape  architectural  rendering,  site 
planning  graphics,  use  of  ink,  color 
and  photography  in  graphic  com- 
munication, freehand  drawing,  intro- 
duction to  model  building.  A  variety  of 
recommended  reserve  readings.  Com- 
pletion of  weekly  drafting  assignments. 
Prerequisites:  some  drafting  ex- 
perience; consent  of  instructor  if  non- 
major.  $4  lab  fee,  considerable  equip- 
ment and  materials  expense. 

528  Applied  Design  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Cramer  324  Hills  No. 

Studio.  A  variety  of  individual  and 
team  studio  projects  in  design  ranging 
in  scale  from  regional  studios  through 
site  planning  and  project  design  to 
planting  design  and  landscape  details. 
Emphasis  on  the  design  process.  A 
variety  of  reserve  readings.  Quizzes, 
completion    of   studio   projects.    Re- 


stricted to  Design  Option  seniors 
(ENVDES  majors).  $5  lab  fee,  con- 
siderable materials  expense. 

543  History  and  Theory  I 
Martin  315  Hills  No. 

Lecture.  For  environmental  design  ma- 
jors only.  Art  majors  by  consent  of  in- 
structor. Introduction  to  the  historic 
forces  that  have  shaped  the  man-made 
environment  from  ancient  civilizations 
to  medieval  world.  Western  cultural 
tradition.  Many  readings,  approx- 
imately 100  pages  per  week.  2  exams; 
final. 

544  History  and  Theory  (2nd  sem.) 
Fabos  415  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  seminar.  Continuation  of 
ENVDES  543  from  Renaissance  to 
modern  time.  Many  readings,  averag- 
ing 100  pages  per  week.  1  paper;  2  ex- 
ams; final.  Prerequisite:  ENVDES  543 
preferred. 

547  Theory  I  (1st  sem.) 
Cramer  324  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Attitudes  toward 
and  approaches  to  understanding  land; 
use  of  natural  factors  such  as  land 
form,  soils,  vegetation,  climate  and  hy- 
drology in  land  planning,  design,  and 
management;  advanced  professional 
techniques  and  current  environmental 
issues.  Extensive  and  varied  list  of  re- 
serve readings.  Some  recommended 
book  purchases.  2  hour-exams,  site 
analysis  project.  Consent  of  instructor 
for  nonmajors.  Project  may  involve 
considerable  materials  expense. 

548  Theory  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Dines  104  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  processes, 
tools  and  information  used  in  environ- 
mental design  and  planning  problem 
solving;  analysis  of  physical  and  non- 
physical  factors  which  determine  plan- 
ning and  design  criteria  for  six  basic 
land  use  types  with  a  view  toward  user 
behaviors;  presentation  of  postcon- 
struction  evaluation  of  real  projects 
from  planning  to  finish.  Assigned  re- 
serve reading.  Discussion  session  tests, 
2  case  studies  (papers). 

553  Land  Form  (1st  sem.) 
Procopio  106  Hills  No. 

Studio.  Introduction  to  the  shaping  of 
land  to  accommodate  human  activity; 
the  factors  and  principles  involved, 
and  the  methods  of  communicating  the 


changes  in  land  form  to  the  client  and 
to  the  contractor.  Text:  Principles  and 
Practices  of  Grading,  Drainage  and 
Road  Alignment.  Readings:  Simplified 
Site  Engineering,  Utermann.  Satisfac- 
tory completion  of  a  series  of  projects. 
Prerequisite:  ENVDES  315,516;  accep- 
tance into  Design  Studio  Option.  $2.50 
lab  fee. 

556  Construction  Materials  (2nd  sem.) 
Kent  311  Hills  No. 

Studio.  For  Design  Option  seniors  on- 
ly. Materials  used  in  landscape  con- 
struction, their  design  potential  and 
limitations.  Some  construction  detail 
projects.  Readings  in  various  books 
and  journals.  Prerequisites:  ENVDES 
315,  516. 

574  City  Planning  (2nd  sem.) 
Bacon  302  Hills  No. 

Lecture.  Brief  history  of  land  and 
resource  use,  development  of  com- 
munities and  urbanization.  Introduc- 
tion to  problems  of  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  including  popula- 
tion, land  use,  economic  base,  hous- 
ing, transportation,  municipal  govern- 
ment, decentralization  control,  and 
capital  budgets.  City  and  regional 
planning  and  growth  controls.  No  text. 
All  readings  on  reserve.  Requirements: 
2  written  exams;  final. 

577  Urban  Problems  (1st  sem.) 
Mullin  403  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  seminar.  Urban  issues  in  the 
context  of  city,  metropolitan,  and 
regional  perspectives;  changing  func- 
tions and  relationships  of  central  cities 
and  suburbs  including  housing,  zon- 
ing, urban  blight,  revitalization  and 
process.  Selected  readings  on  reserve.  1 
2-page  paper  per  week;  final. 

Leisure  Studies  and  Resources 

The  program  consists  of  a  common  core  of 
seven  courses,  with  two  options:  1)  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  and  Park  Ad- 
ministration and  2)  Leisure  Services.  In  ad- 
dition to  selecting  an  option,  students  are 
encouraged  to  choose  supporting  electives 
that  will  enable  development  of  an  area  of 
academic  concentration.  Examples  of  areas 
for  concentration  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to:  municipal  park  and  recreation 
administration,  outdoor  recreation  resour- 
ces administration,  park  maintenance,  en- 
vironmental interpretation,  and  the  delivery 
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of  leisure  services  in  such  governmental, 
private,  industrial,  institutional,  or  com- 
mercially sponsored  agencies  as  shall  in- 
terest the  student. 

A  one-semester  internship,  served  in  one 
or  more  professional  agencies,  is  required 
of  all  students  in  the  leisure  services  option 
and  is  open  to  others  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
In  the  voluntary  cases  an  additional 
semester  is  necessary  for  completing  an  in- 
ternship. 

For  further  information  contact:  Direc- 
tor of  Leisure  Studies  and  Resources, 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Regional  Planning,  Hills  North. 

101  Man  and  Leisure 

Sherrow  309  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Concepts  of 
leisure,  play  and  recreation  and  their 
societal  implications.  Leisure  oppor- 
tunities and  experience,  emphasis  on 
delivery  of  leisure  services.  Text: 
Recreation  and  Leisure  in  Modern 
Society,  Kraus,  2nd  ed.;  July  1976 
issue  of  "Parks  and  Recreation." 
Reserve  readings.  Term  paper  or  pro- 
ject; attendance  on  2  field  trips;  writ- 
ten philosophy  of  subject;  3  book 
reviews,  3  hour-exams.  Prerequisite  to 
many  other  LS&R  courses.  $6  lab  fee 
for  field  trips. 

230  Group  Leadership 
Sherrow  309  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  discussion;  lab  problems.  The 
group  process  and  types  of  groups, 
potential  values  from  participation  in 
each.  Analysis  of  leadership  of  groups, 
emphasis  on  varying  styles.  Text: 
Group  Dynamics,  Cartwright,  Zander, 
3rd  ed.;  Perspectives  on  the  Group 
Process,  Kemp;  Why  Am  I  Afraid  to 
Love?,  Powell;  Why  Am  I  Afraid  to 
Tell  You  Who  I  Am?,  Powell.  Exten- 
sive reserve  readings.  Active  class  par- 
ticipation based  on  reading  assign- 
ments; case-study  of  an  on-going 
group  (with  major  group  paper);  anal- 
ysis of  small  group  within  the  class; 
formal  class  presentation;  oral  final  ex- 
am. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor 
for  non-LS&R  majors. 

232  Principles  of  Arboriculture:  Urban 
Forestry 
King  108  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  lab.  The  use  and  maintenance 
of  trees  in  the  environment  from  a 
private  as  well  as  governmental 
perspective.  Texts:  Tree  Maintenance, 


Pirone;  Urban  Forestry,  Grey,  Dene- 
ke.  Quizzes,  3  projects.  Prerequisites: 
Tree  Identification;  Shade  and  Forest 
Pathology  and  Entomology.  $4  lab 
fee. 

250  Introduction  to  Environmental 
Interpretation 
Randall  313  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  en- 
vironmental interpretation,  organiza- 
tions, settings,  sponsors,  programs, 
philosophy,  relationships,  trends,  and 
patterns;  resources  for  the  interpreter; 
pertinent  theories  and  principles  of 
communication;  and  evaluation  of  a 
variety  of  interpretive  devices  and 
media.  Class  project,  midterm,  final, 
term  paper.  Prerequisite  for  LS&R 
353.  Lab  fee  partially  covers  required 
class  field  trip. 

351  Introduction  to  Outdoor  Recreation 

(1st  sem.) 

Randall  313  Hills  No. 

Lecture.  Survey  of  outdoor  recreation, 
e.g.,  characteristics,  trends,  scope; 
concepts  in  recreation,  natural  resour- 
ces, and  economics  and  the  interre- 
lationships among  them;  impacts  of 
the  user  on  the  resource,  controlling 
use  of  real  estate  for  recreation,  and 
policy  development.  Provides  founda- 
tion for  several  advanced  courses  in 
LS&R.  Term  paper,  2  hour-exams, 
final.  Lab  fee  partially  covers  required 
4-day  field  trip. 

353  Environmental  Interpretation 
(2nd  sem.) 
Randall  313  Hills  No. 

Discussion,  lab,  extensive  practical  as- 
signments. Interpretive  media,  tech- 
niques and  skills;  development  and  use 
of  a  variety  of  interpretive  devices;  and 
interpretive  planning.  Text:  Interpre- 
ting the  Environment,  Sharpe.  2  hour- 
exams,  no  final,  several  practical  pro- 
jects. Prerequisites:  LS&R  250  plus 
sufficient  grasp  of  any  realm  of  subject 
matter  (history,  archaeology,  natural 
sciences,  natural  resources)  that  it  can 
be  applied  in  the  projects.  Several  re- 
quired trips,  costs  partially  covered  by 
lab  fee. 

371  Leisure  Service  Programming 
Sherrow  309  Hills  No. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Critical  determin- 
ation of  individual  and  group  needs 
and  objectives;  selection,  planning,  de- 


velopment, and  evaluation  of  compre- 
hensive programs.  Text:  Leisure  Ser- 
vice Delivery  Systems,  Murphy  et  al.; 
Preparing  Instructional  Objectives, 
Mager.  Extensive  reserve  readings. 
Contribution  to  class  discussions,  bas- 
ed on  reading  assignments.  Major 
paper,  written  in  sections  weekly,  il- 
lustrating development  of  a  leisure  ser- 
vices program  based  upon  well-writ- 
ten, participant  objectives.  ±  nd  major 
paper  deals  with  current  urban  en- 
vironment and  its  relationship  to  stu- 
dent's area  of  interest  in  delivery  of  lei- 
sure services.  Prerequisites:  LS&R  101, 
111. 

390A  Experimental:  Political  and  Social 
Factors  in  Leisure  Services  and 
Resources  (1st  sem.) 
Randall  313  Hills  No. 

Primarily  short  lectures  by  guest 
speakers  followed  by  discussion.  Ad- 
vanced course  primarily  for  LS&R 
seniors.  Such  topics  as  identification  of 
the  real  power  system  in  a  situation; 
allocation  of  responsibilities  among 
agencies;  successful,  practical  stra- 
tegies for  administrators;  social  action; 
advocacy;  relations  with  constituents. 
Assigned  readings.  Class  participation, 
midterm,  final.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing  as  an  LS&R  major. 
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Head  of  Department:  Professor  Richard  A. 
Rohde.  Professors  Agrios,  Holmes;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Manning,  Mount;  Assis- 
tant Professor  Tattar. 

Plant  pathology  is  the  biological  science 
dealing  with  the  nature,  causes  and  control 
of  plant  diseases.  Majors  are  required  to 
complete  General  Plant  Pathology  and 
three  advanced  courses  within  the  program 
as  well  as  recommended  electives  in  Botany, 
Plant  and  Soil  Science,  and  Entomology.  A 
complete  listing  of  requirements  is  available 
at  the  CFNR  Undergraduate  Academic 
Counseling  Center,  Stockbridge  Hall,  or 
the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  Fer- 
nald  Hall. 

100  Plant  Diseases  and  Their  Control 
Agrios  209E  Fernald 

Lecture,  demonstrations.  Occurrence, 
importance,  identification  and  control 
of  diseases  of  plants  used  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  beauty.  Infectious 
and  environmental  factors  that  cause 
diseases  of  plants  in  the  home  and 
garden.  Text:  Plant  Pathology,  Agri- 
os, 2nd  ed.  3-5  quizzes,  final. 

500  General  Plant  Pathology  (1st  sem.) 
Agrios  209E  Fernald 

Lecture,  lab.  The  causes,  nature  and 
control  of  plant  diseases.  Diagnosis  of 
plant  diseases.  Mechanisms,  biochem- 
istry and  genetics  of  plant  disease  in- 
duction, development  and  control. 
Text:  Plant  Pathology,  Agrios,  2nd  ed. 
3-5  quizzes,  final.  Prerequisite:  a 
course  in  botany.  2  lecture  hours,  1 
3-hour  lab,  2  field  trips,  $5  lab  fee. 

510  Forest  and  Shade  Tree  Pathology 
Tattar  Shade  Tree  Lab 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  the  na- 
ture and  control  of  forest  and  shade 
tree  diseases.  Text:  Forest  and  Shade 
Tree  Pathology,  French  et  al.  3  multi- 
ple choice  exams,  final.  $5  lab  fee. 

520  Genetics  of  Plant-Pathogen 
Interaction 
Mount  209  Fernald 

Lecture.  Characterization  of  genetic 
factors  which  control  plant  disease 
reaction  and  virulence.  Influence  of 
environment  on  genetic  stability  of 
pathogens.  Mutations,  parasexuality, 
and  plant  genetics  in  relation  to  disease 
development.  Text:  Genetics  of  Host- 
Parasite  Interactions,  Day.  Midterm, 
final.  Prerequisite:  PLPATH  500. 


530  Plant  Virology 

(1st  sem.  '80-'81)4cr 
Agrios  209E  Fernald 

Lecture,  lab.  Plant  virus  structure,  in- 
fection, synthesis,  assay  and  purifica- 
tion. Symptomatology  and  physiology 
of  virus-infected  plants.  Transmission, 
identification  and  control  of  plant 
viruses.  Virus  diseases  of  major  plant 
groups.  Text:  Plant  Virology,  Matt- 
hews. Review  and  research  papers.  3-4 
quizzes,  final.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in 
plant  pathology  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 3  lecture  hours,  1  3-hour  lab,  two 
field  trips,  $5  lab  materials  fee. 

540  Nematology  (1st  sem.  '79-  '80)  4  cr 
Rohde  209  Fernald 

Lecture,  lab.  Biology  and  identifica- 
tion of  soil  nematodes.  Parasitism  of 
plants  and  control  measures  stressed. 
Text:  Illustrated  Key  to  Plant-Parasitic 
Nematodes,  Mai,  Lyons.  Hour  exams, 
final,  individual  project.  Prerequisite: 
PLPATH  500  or  consent  of  instructor. 
$5  lab  fee. 


Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Allen  V. 
Barker.  Professors  Baker,  Boicourt,  Bram- 
lage,  Drake,  Goddard,  Hillel,  Lord,  Marsh, 
Maynard,  Rosenau,  Southwick,  Troll, 
Vengris,  Zak;  Associate  Professors  An- 
derson, Craker,  Greene,  Jennings;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Airhart,  Herbert,  Hurto, 
Mackenzie,  Precheur,  Veneman. 

Programs  of  study,  with  a  common 
freshman  year  curriculum,  are  offered  in 
Agronomy,  Floriculture  and  Ornamental 
Horticulture,  Pomology,  Vegetable  Crops, 
Turf  Management,  and  Soil  Science. 

Additional  information  on  these  pro- 
grams may  be  obtained  at  the  Undergrad- 
uate Affairs  Office,  103  French  Hall. 

100  Basic  Plant  Science 

Lecture.  Required  of  all  majors.  Fo- 
cuses on  world  crop  production  and 
environmental  constraints.  Stresses 
general  aspects  of  plant  growth,  physi- 
ological responses  of  plants  to  the  envi- 
ronment, manipulation  of  the  plants 
and  their  environment  to  further  agri- 
cultural production,  and  current  socio- 
logical aspects  of  crop  production. 
Text:  Plant  Science,  An  Introduction 
to  World  Crops,  Janick  et  al.  2  hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  BOTANY 
100  or  equivalent  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently); CHEM  111  highly  desira- 
ble. 

110  Plant  Propagation 
Goddard  210A  French 

Lecture,  lab.  The  basic  principles  and 
techniques  of  propagating  plants  by 
both  vegetative  and  sexual  means.  Reg- 
ular assignments  in  text:  Plant  Propa- 
gation, Principles  and  Practices,  Hart- 
mann,  Kester.  Field  trip,  hour-exam, 
final,  lab  quizzes.  Prerequisite:  Intro- 
ductory botany  or  equivalent  (may  be 
taken  concurrently).  $10  lab  fee. 

200  Deciduous  Orchard  Science  (1st  sem.) 
Anderson  203  French 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  The  science 
and  practice  related  to  establishing  and 
managing  commercial  orchards.  Fruit 
cultivars  emphasized  in  lab.  Some  lab 
classes  at  the  Horticultural  Research 
Center,  Belchertown.  Texts,  readings: 
Modern  Fruit  Science,  Childers;  sup- 
plementary readings  in  extension, 
research,  and  trade  publications.  2 
prelims,  final.  Prerequisites:  PLSOIL 
100  and  105,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
$6  lab  fee  (transportation  and  mater- 
ials). 
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205  Small  Fruit  Production  (1st  sent.) 
Anderson  203  French 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  The  science 
and  practice  of  establishing  and 
managing  commercial  small  fruit  plan- 
tings. Some  lab  classes  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Research  Center,  Belcher- 
town,  and  other  locations.  Assigned 
readings  in  research  and  extension, 
trade,  and  professional  journals.  2 
prelims,  final.  Prerequisites:  PLSOIL 
100  and  105,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
$6  lab  fee  (transportation  and  mater- 
ials). 

210  Retail  Floral  Design 

Lecture,  lab.  Basic  principles  in  ar- 
rangement and  exposure  to  the 
materials  used.  For  those  interested  in 
floriculture  industry.  Attendance  man- 
datory. Graded  weekly  on  arrange- 
ments. Final.  For  Plant  and  Soil  Scien- 
ces majors  only. 

215  Greenhouse  Management 
Goddard  210A  French 

Lecture,  lab.  The  greenhouse  environ- 
ment and  how  it  can  be  manipulated  to 
favor  the  production  of  plants.  Assign- 
ments in  text,  other  assigned  readings. 
Midterm,  final,  several  field  trips  to 
local  greenhouses.  For  upperclass 
students  who  have  taken  BOTANY 
100  and  PLSOIL  100.  Preference  to 
majors.  $5  transportation  and  lab  fee. 

255  Agrostology  (1st  sem.) 
Troll  10  Stockbridge 

Lab,  lecture.  Factors  involved  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of 
turf-grasses  used  on  lawns,  athletic 
fields,  highways,  airports,  cemeteries, 
and  turf  nurseries,  with  emphasis  on 
golf  courses.  Text:  Turfgrass  Science 
and  Culture,  Beard,  Readings:  Turf- 
grass Science,  American  Society  of  Ag- 
ronomy Monograph,  related  texts  and 
scientific  journals.  At  least  3  hour-ex- 
ams; term  paper  (written  and  oral  re- 
port); quizzes;  final.  At  least  2-3  field 
trips  as  time  permits.  Students  should 
be  at  least  sophomores  and  have  taken 
botany  and  soils,  and  should  have 
background  in  turf  maintenance  or 
landscape  operations. 

530  Plant  Nutrition  (1st  sem.) 
Maynard  308  Bowditch 

Lecture,  lab.  The  acquisition,  trans- 
port, translocation,  distribution,  and 
function  of  the  essential  inorganic  ele- 


ments in  plants.  Genetic  control  of 
plant  nutrition  and  ecological  adapta- 
tion, to  nutritional  variables.  Diagnosis 
of  nutritional  disorders  and  problem 
solving.  Quizzes,  lab  reports,  pro- 
blems,final.  Prerequisites:  PLSOIL 
100  and  105,  CHEM  112.  $10  lab  fee. 

540  Plant  Breeding 

Mackenzie  205  Bowditch 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  plant  breeding. 
Topics  include:  genetic  analysis,  plant 
reproductive  behavior,  breeding  meth- 
ods, and  status  of  efforts  to  improve 
selected  field  vegetable  and  ornamental 
crops.  Texts:  Breeding  Field  Crops, 
Poehlman;  Principles  of  Plant  Breed- 
ing, Allard  (optional).  Exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  BOTANY/ZOOL  510. 
$7  lab  fee. 

550  Plant  Growth  Regulators  in 
Agriculture 
Greene  204C  French 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  involvement 
of  naturally  occurring  plant  hormones 
and  the  influence  that  synthetic  plant 
growth  regulators  have  on  the  phys- 
iology and  development  of  the  plant. 
Also,  the  use  and  potential  use  of  plant 
growth  regulators  in  food,  fiber,  and 
flowering  plant  production.  Readings 
from  the  literature.  Midterm,  finals. 
Prerequisites:  BOTANY  100,  PLSOIL 
100. 

555  Environmental  Stress  and  Plant 
Growth  (1st  sem.) 
Jennings  202  Bowditch 

Lecture,  discussion.  Identification  of 
environmental  stresses  affecting  crop 
plant  growth  and  development.  Em- 
phasis on  terminology  and  techniques 
employed  in  stress  physiology.  Water, 
temperature,  and  salt  stresses  em- 
phasized; consideration  given  to  at- 
mospheric pollution  and  radiation 
stress.  Discussions  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  environmental  stresses  on 
plants  and  mechanisms  of  avoidance 
or  tolerance.  Journal  articles  assigned. 
Biweekly  quizzes,  midterm,  term  pa- 
per. Prerequisite:  plant  physiology  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

560  Ecology  and  Control  of  Weeds 

Gengris  20  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  Identification,  biology, 
ecology,  and  economics  of  common 
weeds.     Principles    of    mechanical, 


biological,  and  chemical  weed  control. 
Chemicals  as  herbicides.  Specific  weed 
control  problems.  Text:  Weed  Science, 
Klingman,  Ashton.  Weed  herbarium, 
identification,  3  hour-exams.  Detailed 
syllabus  available  on  request. 

575  Soil  Chemistry  I 

Baker  19 A  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  Chemical  reactions  that 
occur  in  soils.  Topics  include  the 
nature  and  properties  of  soil  minerals, 
cation  exchange,  soil  acidity,  and 
chemical  reactions  in  soils  of  plant 
nutrients  and  soil  amendments.  Text: 
Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth, 
Russell  (10th  ed.).  3  exams,  final,  lab 
reports.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  112, 
PLSOIL  105. 
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Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences 


Head  of  Department:  Associate  Professor 
James  B.  Marcum.  Professors  Anderson, 
D.  Black,  W.  Black,  Borton,  Damon,  Fox, 

;  Gaunt,  Grover,   Harris,  Sevoian,  Smyth, 

;  Snoeyenbos;  Associate  Professors  Duby, 
Fenner,  Howe,  Lyford,  Smyser,  Weinack; 

i  Assistant  Professor  McConnell;  Lecturers 

'  Carlson-Geike,  Donahue. 

The  Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences  offers  a  program  of  study  in 
animal  science.  The  curriculum  provides  for 
an  important  degree  of  flexibility  depending 
upon  the  student's  interest  and  ability. 

In  addition  to  the  University  core,  the  re- 
quirements for  majors  are: 

Basic  Science  Core 

i  Botany  100  or  Zoology  101 
I  Chemistry — 1  course 

Biochemistry — 1  course 
;  Microbiology — 1  course 
1  Mathematics%Statistics — 2  courses 

I  Animal  Sciences  Core 

i  Genetics — 2  courses 

i  Nutrition — 2  courses,  including 

AN  SCI  430 
I  Physiology — 2  courses,  including 
AN  SCI  420 
Management — 2  courses 
Pathology — 1  course 

,  Animal  Science,  Animal  Industry,  Equine 
Studies  Options 

An  additional  four  courses  in  three  "areas" 
are  required  to  prepare  students  in  their 
:  selected  option. 

101  Introductory  Animal  Science  (1st  sent.) 
Borton,  Lyford  302  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  Modern  animal  agri- 
culture and  the  many  scientific  disci- 
plines it  encompasses.  The  roles  of 
genetics,  nutrition,  economics,  physi- 
ology, and  pathology  in  animal  re- 
search and  production.  The  dairy, 
meat,  recreational,  and  laboratory  ani- 
mal industries  in  their  role  serving  hu- 
mankind. Lab  experience  working  with 
various  animal  species.  3  hour-exams, 
final.  $3  lab  fee. 

150  Beginner  Equitation  I  1  cr 

Geikie  300  Stockbridge 

Lecture.  For  those  with  no  previous 
riding  experience  or  formal  instruc- 
tion. Grooming,  bridling,  and  saddl- 
ing; the  walk,  trot  (sitting  and  rising), 
diagonals,  and  the  beginning  canter 
work.  Assigned  readings  and  papers. 
Lab  fee. 


151-154A  &  B  Beginner 
Equitation  I  1  cr 

Geikie  300  Stockbridge 

A  sections  for  first  time  students  only, 
who  may  not  preregister  for  any  other 
sections.  B  sections  may  be  taken  after 
completion  of  A    sections. 

151  A  &  B  Beginner  Equitation  II  1  cr 
Geikie  300  Stockbridge 

Lecture.  A  continuation  of  Beginner 
Equitation  I.  Work  without  stirrups. 
The  canter  more  fully  developed  along 
with  elementary  jumping.  Basic  riding 
theory  introduced.  Readings  and 
papers  assigned.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor  or  completion  of  Begin- 
ner Equitation  I.  Lab  fee. 

152  A  &  B  Intermediate  Equitation  I  1  cr 
Geikie  300  Stockbridge 

Lecture.  Develops  the  balance  seat 
positions  at  the  walk,  trot  (sitting  and 
rising),  and  canter,  with  and  without 
stirrups.  The  jump  position  at  the 
walk,  trot,  and  canter  over  cavaletti. 
Circles,  figure  eights,  transitions,  and 
individual  tests  to  develop  control  and 
precision.  Readings  and  papers  assign- 
ed. Consent  of  instructor  and  previous 
formal  instruction  required.  Lab  fee. 

153  A  &  B  Intermediate  Equitation  II  /  cr 
Geikie  300  Stockbridge 

Lecture.  An  extension  of  Intermediate 
I  with  the  riders  secure  in  their  position 
at  the  walk,  trot  (sitting  and  rising), 
and  canter  over  caveletti  with  and 
without  stirrups.  Beginning  dressage, 
cross-country  and  stadium  jumping  are 
areas  of  concentration.  Consent  of  in- 
structor and  previous  formal  instruc- 
tion required.  Lab  fee. 

154  Advanced  Equitation  1  cr 

Geikie  300  Stockbridge 

Lecture.  Riders  expected  to  be  profi- 
cient in  all  areas  of  equitation  previ- 
ously named.  Dressage,  cross  country, 
and  stadium  jumping  are  more  fully 
developed.  Emphasis  on  the  feeling 
and  effective  rider.  Assigned  readings 
and  papers.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Lab  fee. 

154  Advanced  Equitation:  Principles  of 
Dressage  (1st  sem.)  1  cr 
Geikie  300  Stockbridge 

Lecture.  Advanced  level;  fully  devel- 
ops skills  and  schooling  techniques. 
Assigned  readings  and  papers.  Consent 
of  instructor  required.  Lab  fee. 


154  Advanced    Equitation:    Principles    of 
Combined  Training 
(2nd  sem.)  1  cr 
Geikie  300  Stockbridge 

Lecture.  Advanced  level.  Fully  devel- 
ops effectiveness  in  dressage,  cross 
country,  and  stadium  jumping.  As- 
signed readings  and  papers.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  Lab  fee. 

201  Food  from  Animals  (2nd  sem.) 
Marcum  310  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  demonstration.  Animals  as  a 
food  source.  Meats  and  poultry,  in- 
cluding basic  skeletal  and  muscular 
anatomy,  grades,  quality  identifica- 
tion, and  cutability.  Eggs,  milk,  by- 
products, and  animal  products  out- 
look. 3  hour-exams,  final. 

241  Special  Problems  in  Training 
the  Horse 
Most  300  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Basic  training 
techniques,  the  methodology  and  phil- 
osophy of  training  horses  from  the 
ground.  Major  topics:  lunging,  long 
reining,  backing  the  horse,  schooling 
over  fences,  and  related  training  top- 
ics. Textbook,  related  articles,  and 
readings.  2  exams,  oral  presentation. 
Prerequisite:  AN  SCI  152  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Lab  fee. 

258  Light  Horse  Management 
(1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Donohue  Horse  Barn 

Lecture,  demonstration,  lab.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  evolution  of  the  horse  and 
development  of  the  breeds.  Manage- 
ment topics  include  the  feeding,  train- 
ing, breeding,  and  general  care  of  the 
horse.  Open  to  all.  Text  and  supple- 
mentary readings.  2  hour-exams.  For 
nonmajors.  $5  lab  fee. 

311  Introduction  to  Animal  Genetics 

Smyth,  Marcum  307,  310  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  discussion.  Identification, 
transmission,  expression,  makeup,  and 
arrangement  of  the  hereditary  materi- 
al. Emphasizes  principles  affecting 
qualitatively  inherited  traits  of  ani- 
mals. Text:  Genetics,  Farnsworth.  5 
hour-exams,  optional  final.  Consent  of 
instructor  required  for  nonmajors. 

342  Theories  and  Methods  of  Equitation 
Instruction 
Geikie  300  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion.  How  to  in- 
struct a  group  of  beginner  riders  and 
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acquaint  potential  instructors  with  an 
awareness  of  teaching  responsibilities, 
including  theory  and  practical  applica- 
tion. Topics:  theory,  powers  of  in- 
struction, correcting  faults,  riding 
school  management.  Assigned  read- 
ings. 3  hour-exams,  paper,  journal. 
Prerequisites:  Intermediate  II  level  rid- 
ing ability  plus  consent  of  instructor. 

353  Poultry  Management  (2nd  sent.) 
Grover  313  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  Poultry  production  and 
marketing  management.  Emphasis  on 
the  egg  industry  combining  husbandry 
and  business  management  of  the  firm. 
Text:  Poultry  Management,  Card, 
Nesheim.  Hour-exams,  final.  Field 
trip.  $4  lab  fee. 

354  Dairy  Herd  Management  (2nd  sent.) 
4  cr 

Duby  Hatch  Lab 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Modern  con- 
cepts and  methods  in  operating  a  suc- 
cessful dairy  farm.  Emphasis  on  nutri- 
tion, selection  and  breeding,  housing, 
and  waste  disposal.  Work  with  the  ani- 
mals allows  application  of  principles  to 
actual  management  problems.  Various 
texts  and  journals  assigned.  2  hour-ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisites:  some  nutri- 
tion and  physiology  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Lab  fee. 

356  Livestock  Management  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Borton  302  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  The  principles  of  man- 
agement of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  in  terms  of  recent  knowledge  of 
genetics,  nutrition,  physiology.  Com- 
parison of  numerous  management  sys- 
tems. Lab  provides  experience  working 
with  animals.  Current  articles,  reserve 
readings.  Weekly  quizzes,  midterm, 
final.  Prerequisite:  background  in 
genetics,  nutrition,  and  physiology.  $5 
lab  fee  for  field  trips. 

359  Horse  Management  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Borton  302  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  History,  development, 
nutrition,  selection,  reproduction, 
health,  and  management  of  the  horse. 
The  pleasure  horse  emphasized  but  all 
aspects  of  the  horse  industry  explored. 
Field  trips  to  a  variety  of  horse  farms. 
Text:  The  Horse  (Freeman  Press). 
Weekly  quizzes,   final.   Restricted  to 


majors,  or  by  consent  of  instructor.  $5 
lab  fee  for  field  trips. 

371  Biology  of  Animal  Pathogens 
Snoeyenbos  Paige  Lab 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  characteris- 
tics of  bacteria,  viruses,  and  parasites 
related  to  the  development  of  infec- 
tious processes  and  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  host,  parasite,  and  environ- 
ment as  related  to  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  infectious  diseases.  Major  term 
paper,  3  exams,  final. 

372  Animal  Pathology  (2nd  sem.) 
Sevoian  405  Paige  Lab 

Introduction  to  the  host-parasite  rela- 
tionship involving  principles  of  disease 
such  as  inflammation,  circulatory  dis- 
turbances, cellular  degenerations,  pro- 
liferation and  necrosis,  neoplasia,  etc. 
Related  to  studies  in  animal  science, 
public  health,  microbiology,  nutrition, 
and  zoology.  Text:  General  Veterinary 
Pathology.  Prerequisite:  MICBIO  150, 
ZOOL  235,  or  AN  SCI  420. 

412  Applied  Animal  Genetics 
Fox  317  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  discussion.  Role  of  genetic 
and  environmental  variation  in  the  se- 
lection and  genetic  improvement  of 
livestock  and  poultry  for  economic 
traits.  Topics  include  gene  frequency, 
heritability,  quantitating  selection,  se- 
lection responses,  aids  to  selection,  and 
breeding  systems.  Text:  Animal  Breed- 
ing Plans,  Lush.  3  exams.  Prerequi- 
sites: AN  SCI  311,  ZOOL  510. 

420  Systemic  Physiology  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Howe  Paige  Lab 

Lecture,  lab.  Regulation  of  the  physio- 
logical systems  of  the  body  as  they  ap- 
ply to  animals  and  man.  Emphasis 
upon  the  parameters  influencing  con- 
trol of  the  systemic  organs  and  their  in- 
teraction. Text:  Basic  Human  Physiol- 
ogy, Guyton.  3  exams,  optional  final. 
Consent  of  instructor  required.  $8  lab 
fee. 

421  Physiology  of  Homeostasis  (1st  sem.) 
Howe  Paige  Lab 

Lecture,  lab.  Mechanisms  involved  in 
the  regulation  of  mammalian  homeo- 
stasis with  emphasis  upon  application 
to  animals  and  humans.  Text:  Basic 
Human  Physiology,  Guyton.  3  exams, 
optional  final.  Consent  of  instructor 
required.  $5  lab  fee. 


430  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
Anderson  307  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  metabolic 
functions  and  interactions  of  nutrients 
in  the  body  under  normal  and  abnor- 
mal dietary  intake  levels  with  emphasis 
on  the  comparative  aspects  of  mono- 
gastric  and  ruminant  animals.  Text: 
Animal  Nutrition,  7th  ed.;  other  re- 
quired readings,  handouts.  4  hour-ex- 
ams, final  (optional).  Prerequisites:  In- 
troductory Biology,  Biochemistry,  AN 
SCI  420  or  421,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

432  Livestock  Feeding  Practices  (2nd  sem.) 
Lyford  318  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  The  practical  nutrition  of 
farm  animals  with  emphasis  on  devel- 
oping feeding  programs  that  meet  die- 
tary requirements  for  the  higher  levels 
of  animal  production.  In  lab:  the  pro- 
cesses of  ration  formulation  using  ac- 
cepted nutrient  standards  and  available 
feedstuffs.  Both  hand  and  computer 
techniques  are  used.  No  prior  compu- 
ter experience  required.  Text:  Applied 
Animal  Feeding  and  Nutrition  (tenta- 
tive), Jurgens.  2  hour-exams,  5  lab  re- 
ports, final.  Prerequisite:  AN  SCI  431. 
$6  lab  fee. 

521  Physiology  of  Reproduction  (1st  sem.) 
W.  Black  204  Paige  Lab 

Lecture.  Comparative  approach  to  re- 
production in  farm  and  laboratory  spe- 
cies, man,  and  birds,  including  anato- 
my, embryology,  endocrinology,  cyclic 
activity,  and  fertility  factors.  Text:  Re- 
productive Physiology  of  Mammals 
and  Birds,  Nalbandov.  3  hour-exams, 
short  quizzes,  optional  final.  Prerequi- 
site: AN  SCI  420  or  equivalent. 

522  Reproduction  Laboratory 
(1st  sem.)  1  cr 

W.  Black  204  Paige  Lab 

Lab.  Techniques  used  in  reproductive 
control  of  farm  species,  including 
pregnancy  diagnosis,  semen  collection, 
insemination,  castration,  etc.  Active 
participation  required.  Prior  or  con- 
current registration  in  AN  SCI  521  ne- 
cessary. $2  lab  fee. 

523  Physiology  of  Reproduction 
Laboratory  (2nd  sem.) 

D.  Black  217  Paige  Lab 

Lab.  Basic  scientific  methods  used  in 
the  study  of  reproductive  physiology. 
Individual  student  participation  stress- 
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ed.  Oral  exam.  Prerequisites:  AN  SCI 
521  and  consent  of  instructor. 

31  Applied  Animal  Nutrition  (2nd  sent.) 
Anderson  30 7  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  Continuation  of  AN  SCI 
430.  For  Animal  Science  seniors  and 
graduate  students.  Application  of  re- 
search methodology  used  to  establish 
basic  nutrition  principles,  nutritional 
requirements,  and  feeding  standards 
through  laboratory  animal  experi- 
mentation. Text:  Fundamentals  of  Nu- 
trition, Lloyd  et  at.  2  exams,  no  final; 
comprehensive  research  report.  Pre- 
requisite: AN  SCI  430  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. $10  lab  fee. 

90A  Experimental:  Research  Animal 
Management  (1st  sent.)  4  cr 
W.  Black  204  Paige  Lab 

Lecture,  lab.  For  seniors  and  graduate 
students.  Humane  care,  handling,  and 
management  of  animals  used  in  re- 
search, nutrition,  breeding,  disease 
control,  gnotobiology,  anesthesiology, 
surgery,  and  necropsy.  Text:  Practical 
Guide  to  Laboratory  Animals,  Wil- 
liams; Syllabus  for  the  Laboratory 
Animal  Technologist,  AALAS.  2 
hour-exams,  final.  $6  lab  fee. 
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Division  of 
Nursing 


The  Division  of  Nursing  offers  an  under- 
graduate program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  This  program  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Nur- 
sing, Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  is  accredited  by  the  National  League 
for  Nursing.  Nursing  is  a  limited  enrollment 
program.  Completion  of  graduation  re- 
quirements qualifies  the  individual  to  take 
the  State  Board  Examinations  in  Nursing 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  becoming  a 
registered  nurse. 

The  purposes  of  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum are:  1)  to  prepare  generalists  in  the 
discipline  of  nursing;  2)  to  prepare  grad- 
uates who  are  committed  to  continued  pro- 
fessional development;  3)  to  contribute  to 
the  nursing  profession  and  to  society;  4)  to 
provide  the  foundation  for  graduate  study. 

The  curriculum  is  founded  upon  the: 
belief  that  baccalaureate  education  is  neces- 
sary for  professional  nursing  practice  and: 
that  the  major  in  nursing  is  concentrated  at 
the  upper  division  level  of  the  educationaL 
program. 

A  wide  range  of  other  University  courses 
in  the  humanities  and  sciences  provide  the 
foundation  for  a  humanistic  and  scientific 
approach  to  nursing  practice.  The  nursing 
curriculum  provides  opportunity  to  learn 
the  necessary  competencies  for  employment 
within  the  profession  of  nursing  in  a  variety 
of  health  care  settings. 

In   addition   to   the  University-required 
core  courses  and  the  elective  courses  chosen 
by  the  individual,  nursing  courses  are  re- 
quired which  present  the  nursing  theory  ofi 
the  care  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  with  a 
variety  of  health  care  needs.  Lectures,  self- 
paced     foundational     courses,     simulated 
laboratory,  independent  study  and  clinical', 
practice  are  all  methods  used  to  present  thei 
subject  matter  of  nursing.  Clinical  practice 
is  arranged  under  faculty  direction  with  the;1 
cooperation  of  a  variety  of  healthcare  facil- 
ities including  the  University  of  Massachu-i 
setts  Medical  Center  at  Worcester,  other! 
medical  centers,  community  hospitals,  andii; 
ambulatory  care  settings.  Additional  learn-i 
ing  experiences  are  arranged  for  students 
that    involve    visits    to    patients'    homes.i' 
schools,  senior  citizen  centers,  and  occupa-! 
tional  locations.  Reliable  transportation  jS 
essential  and  is  the  responsibility  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

The  curriculum  provides  the  necessar) 
academic  foundation  for  graduate  study  in1 
nursing.  Students  who  wish  to  further  theii 
education  as  clinical  specialists  in  nursing 
or  in  the  areas  of  teaching  or  management 
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of  nursing,  will  find  that  this  curriculum  of- 
fers excellent  preparation  for  study  toward 
the  master's  degree. 

Students  are  required  to  consult  with 
their  assigned  academic  adviser  about  the 
content  and  sequence  of  their  course  work 
throughout  their  program. 


Sample  Program 


(All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
indicated.) 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester: 

Chemistry  111  (E)  4  cr;  Philosophy  101  (C); 
Rhetoric  (B);  Microbiology  155  (E);  Nurs- 
ing 100  2  cr. 

Second  Semester: 

Chemistry  112  (E)  4  cr;  Physics  139  (E); 
Rhetoric  (B);  Anthropology  104  (D);  Psy- 
chology 100  (D). 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester: 

Nursing  200  4  cr;  Nursing  210;  Zoology  339 
(E)  5  cr;  Psychology  360  (D). 

Second  Semester: 

Nursing  201  4  cr;  Biochemistry  205  (E)  4  cr; 
Psychology  280  (D);  Humanities  (C). 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester: 

Nursing  300;  Nursing  310;  Nursing  320  4  cr; 
Nutrition  430;  Elective. 

Second  Semester: 

Nursing  301 ;  Nursing  330;  Nursing  298  4  cr; 
Statistics. 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester: 

Nursing  410;  Nursing  398  4  cr;  Nursing  420; 
Nursing  430;  Elective. 

Second  Semester: 

Nursing  400;  Nursing  440  6  cr;  Humanities 
(C)  Elective. 

100  Perspectives  in  Nursing  2  cr 
Muldoon  421  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  concepts  of  health  and  illness  as 
they  relate  to  health  care  systems  and 
the  society.  Overview  of  health  and 
health  care  services,  relating  historical 
events  and  social  movements  to 
developments  in  nursing  and  health 
professions.  Emerging  roles  of  the  pro- 
fessional nurse  in  health  care.  Inter- 
relationships   of    nurses    and    other 


members  of  the  health  team.  No  text; 
current  reading  list,  articles  on  reserve. 
Midterm,  final;  term  paper,  weekly 
readings.  Limited  openings  for  nonma- 
jors.  Consent  of  instructor  required. 

200  Foundations  of  Professional  Nursing  I 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 

Condron,  Funsten,  King,  Shelbv 
324,  224,  415,  229  Arnold 

Lecture,  lab.  Self-paced  acquisition  of 
skills  basic  to  the  provision  of  nursing 
care,  based  on  an  understanding  of 
scientific  principles,  in  a  multimedia 
laboratory  setting  with  faculty  supervi- 
sion. Extensive  syllabus.  Written  ex- 
ams, demonstration  of  principles 
learned  in  lab.  Prerequisite:  all  lower 
division  prerequisites  to  the  nursing 
major,  previously  or  concurrently.  $1 
lab  fee. 

201  Foundations  of  Professional  Nursing 
II  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 

Condron,  Funsten,  King,  Shelby 
324,  224,  415,  229  Arnold 

Lecture,  lab,  clinical  practice.  Con- 
tinuation of  NURSE  200.  Primarily  a 
practicum  designed  for  application  of 
knowledge  and  skills  learned.  Selected 
health  care  settings  utilized.  Hour  lec- 
ture and/or  discussion,  9  lab  hours 
(simulated  and  clinical).  Extensive  syl- 
labus. Written  exams,  clinical  evalua- 
tions/demonstrations. Prerequisites: 
NURSE  200,  ZOOL  339,  NURSE  210 
(or  concurrently),  BIOCHM  205  (or 
concurrently).  $10  lab  fee. 

210  Human  Development  throughout  the 
Life  Cycle  (1st  sem.) 
Kornf eld-Jacobs  418  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  firm  foundation 
course.  Emphasis  on  biological,  psy- 
chological, and  sociological  aspects. 
See  syllabus.  Quizzes,  exam,  paper. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psycholo- 
gy. Open  to  nonmajors. 

298  Clinical  Practicum  I  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Orders,  Johnson,  Schnell,  Wolff 
422,  419,  315,  321  Arnold 

Clinical  practicum,  nursing  care  plans. 
Clinical  learning  experiences  in  the 
nursing  care  of  individuals  of  all  ages 
with  major  illnesses.  Students  assume 
the  role  of  professional  nurse  in  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  major 
health/illness  problems.  Clinical  prac- 


tice in  community  hospitals  and  other 
secondary  facilities.  See  course  outline. 
Exams,  nursing  care  plans.  Prere- 
quisites: NURSE  300,  310,  320;  330 
concurrently. 

300  Pathophysiology  I  (1st  sem.) 
Purtilo,  Diagneault  Wore.  Med.  School 
227  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion,  clinical  simula- 
tion. Concepts  of  pathophysiology 
based  upon  student's  prior  knowledge 
of  physiology.  Emphasis  on  formation 
of  concepts  of  pathology  rather  than 
upon  the  particulars  of  system  dys- 
function or  individual  disease  entities. 
How  various  pathological  processes  af- 
fect the  human  organism  at  cellular, 
tissue,  organ,  organ  system  and  whole 
body  levels.  Text:  A  Survey  of  Human 
Diseases,  Purtilo.  2  quizzes,  final. 
Prerequisites:  ZOOL  339,  CHEM 
111-112,  BIOCHM  205,  FS&N  430. 
Upper  division  standing,  consent  of  in- 
structor for  nonmajors. 

301  Pathophysiology  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Purtilo,  Daigneault  Wore.  Med.  School 
227  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion,  grand  rounds, 
clinical  autopsies.  Selected  clinical  con- 
cepts related  to  common  and  relevant 
major  pathophysiological  problems 
through  the  use  of  a  medical  model. 
Cellular  and  systemic  alterations  of 
various  organs  with  the  integration  of 
pharmacological  and  therapeutic  com- 
ponents. Exposes  students  to  diagno- 
sis, prognosis,  and  possible  treatment 
regimens.  Preparation  for  exercising 
judgment  and  effectively  transferring 
knowledge.  Text:  A  Survey  of  Human 
Diseases,  Purtilo.  2  quizzes,  final. 
Prerequisite:  NURSE  300.  Consent  of 
instructor  required  for  nonmajors. 

310  Community  Health  Focus  in  Nursing 
(1st  sem.) 
Lindsay  225  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion,  clinical  practice  in 
a  community  setting.  The  health  status 
of  a  community  viewed  through  sys- 
tematic collection  and  analysis  of  data; 
a  report  of  the  findings.  Theories  of 
health,  community  systems,  com- 
munication; the  nurse's  role  in  health 
care.  See  course  syllabus.  Prerequi- 
sites: upper  division  standing,  comple- 
tion of  NURSE  200-201. 
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320  Family  Health  Focus  in  Nursing 
(1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Dubiel,  Schnell  318,  315  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion,  clinical  practice. 
A  practicum.  The  role  of  the  nurse  in 
caring  for  individuals  and  families  in 
health  maintenance  and  promotion. 
Clinical  experiences  in  a  variety  of 
community  health  and  related  facili- 
ties. Problem-solving  approach  to  pro- 
viding nursing  care  for  people  of  a 
variety  of  ages  experiencing  develop- 
mental crises  and  minor  health  prob- 
lems. See  course  syllabus.  Prerequi- 
sites: upper  division  standing,  comple- 
tion of  NURSE  200-201;  NURSE  310 
previously  or  concurrently. 

330  Nursing  in  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Illness  (2nd  sem.) 
Orders,  Johnson,  Schnell,  Wolff 
422,  419,  315,  321  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  role  of  the 
nurse  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  major  health  problems.  General  and 
specific  mechanisms  and  concepts  of 
illness;  relevant  nursing  interventions. 
Provides  concurrent  opportunity  to 
apply  theoretical  content  to  the  care  of 
adults  and  children  in  community- 
based  hospitals.  See  bibliography  in 
course  outline.  Midterm,  final;  teach- 
ing plan(s).  Prerequisites:  NURSE  300, 
310,  320. 

398  Practicum  II  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Fisk,  Orders  424,  422  Arnold 

Clinical  practice  in  various  community 
agencies.  Students  assume  the  role  of 
nurse  in  caring  for  individuals  and 
families  when  rehabilitation  is  the  goal 
of  health  care.  Clinical  learning  ex- 
periences in  a  variety  of  community 
settings.  Problem-solving  approach  in 
assisting  people  to  cope  with  stresses 
brought  about  by  long-term  disability 
and  significant  alterations  in  lifestyle. 
See  course  outline  for  NURSE  410. 
prerequisites:  NURSE  330-298,  NURSE 
410  concurrently. 

400  Currents  in  Nursing  (2nd  sem.) 
Friedman  230  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion,  student  reports. 
Nonclinical  course.  Ability  to  analyze 
current  issues,  bring  about  change  in 
health  and  nursing  services,  and  for- 
mulate a  philosophy  of  nursing  to 
guide  personal  and  professional 
growth.    See   bibliography   in   course 


outline.  Quizzes,  reports,  position  pa- 
per, exam.  Prerequisite:  senior  stan- 
ding. 

410  Nursing  in  Rehabilitation  (1st  sem.) 
Fisk,  Orders  424,  422  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Diagnosing  and 
meeting  needs  for  nursing  care  in 
assisting  individuals  and  families 
toward  rehabilitation.  Community  re- 
sources and  services  related  to  rehabil- 
itation, in  the  major  health  problems. 
Assisting  individuals  and  families  to 
gain  access  to  needed  health  and 
health-related  services.  Concepts  and 
theories  related  to  collaboration  with 
other  health  care  workers.  See  course 
outline.  Quizzes,  exam.  Prerequisites: 
NURSE  330-298. 

420  Research  in  Nursing  (1st  sem.) 
Rawnsley  322  Arnold 

Lecture,  oral  presentations.  Know- 
ledge and  skills  essential  in  the  research 
process.  Through  critical  reading  of 
current  research  in  nursing  and  rele- 
vant disciplines,  prepares  consumers  of 
research  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
improving  professional  practice.  For- 
mulation and  development  of  resear- 
chable  questions  from  the  student's 
clinical  knowledge  and  subsequent 
completion  of  a  comprehensive  study 
design;  the  interrelationship  among 
theory,  research,  and  practice.  See 
bibliography  in  course  outline.  Mid- 
term, final;  critical  discussion.  Prere- 
quisite: statistics  course. 

430  Leadership  in  Nursing  (1st  sem.) 
Hilf  423  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion,  experiential  class 
exercises.  A  nonclinical  course.  A 
theoretical  basis  for  analysis  and  in- 
tegration of  the  nursing  leadership  pro- 
cess as  it  relates  to  leadership  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  nursing  practice. 
Theoretical  course  content  in  leader- 
ship, organizational  behavior  concepts 
and  nursing  managerial  responsibilities 
and  experiential  learning  experiences; 
practical  application  of  the  theoretical 
course  content.  Texts,  readings:  Man- 
agement of  Organizational  Behavior, 
Hersey,  Blanchard,  3rd  ed.;  Lead- 
ership for  Change:  A  Guide  for  the 
Frustrated  Nurse,  Brooten  et  ai;  jour- 
nal articles,  reserve  readings.  Midterm, 
group  project,  major  paper,  several 
short  written  assignments.  Prerequi- 
site: senior  standing,  Nursing  major. 


440  Comprehensive  Nursing 
(2nd  sem.)  6  cr 

Multiple  sections.  Lecture,  discussion, 
clinical  practice.  A  culminating  ex- 
perience in  which  to  study  and  practice 
comprehensive  nursing  and  to  develop 
competence  and  confidence  in  the  role. 
Opportunity  to  collaborate  with  con- 
sumers and  health  professionals  in  pro- 
viding comprehensive  health  care.  Op- 
tion of  choosing  area  of  concentration 
among  Maternal/Child,  Medical/Sur- 
gical, Pediatrics,  Psychiatric/Mental 
Health,  and  Community.  See  biblio- 
graphy in  course  outline.  Exams, 
clinical  practice,  nursing  care  plans. 
Prerequisites:  NURSE  410-398. 

490  Experimental:  Psychological  Aspects 
of  Illness  and  Disability 
Kornfeld-Jacobs  418  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Based  on  re- 
search, theory,  and  clinical  data.  The 
differential  impact  of  illness,  hospitali- 
zation, and  disability  on  individuals  of  I 
different  ages,  sex,  personality,  and 
cultural  background.  Relates  such  con- 
cepts as  anxiety,  body  image,  fear  of 
death,  sensory  deprivation,  and  others 
to  the  phenomena  of  illness  and  treat- 
ment. Current  interpretation  of  psy- 
chosomatic illnesses  and  complex  psy- 
chosomatic areas  as  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction.  See  course  outline. 
Paper,  written  exam.  Prerequisite: 
NURSE  210  or  at  least  one  course  in 
psychology.  Elective  for  Nursing  ma- 
jors and  others  in  human  services. 

490  Experimental:  Social  Dimensions 
of  Health  Care 
Ulin  325  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  sociomedicali 
approach  to  significant  health-related1 
events  from  birth  to  death.  Emphasis 
on  the  impact  of  sociocultural  and  in- 
stitutional factors  on  the  individual 
health  experience.  Topics  include  cur- 
ative and  preventive  health  behavior, 
hospitalization,  rehabilitation,  and: 
death.  See  course  outline.  Written  ex-; 
am,  paper.  Prerequisite:  introductory! 
sociology,  anthropology,  or  psycholo- 
gy. Elective  for  Nursing  majors  and 
others  in  human  services. 
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director:  Professor  William  A.  Darity. 
Jiostatistics/Epidemiology:  Professors 
3age,  Hamill,  Levy;  Associate  Professors 
iartz,  Tuthill;  Assistant  Professors 
-losmer,  Lemeshow,  Mathews.  Health  Ad- 
ninistration:  Professor  Gage;  Associate 
'rofessors  Goldsmith,  Stuart;  Assistant 
'rofessors  Berliner,  Stamps.  Community 
Iealth  Education:  Professors  Darity, 
Vinder;  Associate  Professors  Cernada, 
^hen,  Kanno.  Environmental  Health:  Pro- 
essor  Litsky;  Associate  Professor  DiNardi, 
)rtiz,  Peters;  Assistant  Professors  Cala- 
>rese,  Moore. 

'he  Division  of  Public  Health,  School  of 
Iealth  Sciences,  offers  a  B.S.  degree  in 
>ublic  health  with  two  major  concentration 
;reas:  Community  Health  (with  three  pro- 
jram  options — health  educator,  school 
iealth,  and  generalist)  and  Environmental 
Iealth.  In  each  option,  students  are 
repared  for  further  study  at  the  graduate 
;vel.  Students  who  wish  to  major  in  public 
iealth  are  advised  to  do  so  early  as  there  is  a 
mited  enrollment  for  each  graduating 
ear.  An  interview  is  required  with  the 
irector,  Dr.  William  Darity,  to  discuss  the 
rogram  and  a  career  in  public  health. 

23  Dynamics  of  Personal  and  Community 
Health 
Darity  106  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Attitudes  relative 
to  personal,  family,  and  community 
health  needs.  Attention  to  mental  and 
physical  well  being,  drugs,  sexuality, 
communicable  and  chronic  diseases, 
and  health  services. 

13  Peer  Sex  Educationf/sf  sem) 

IMazur  Health  Services 
Training  course.  Students  serve  as  peer 
resources  with   educational,   counsel- 
ing, and  referral  responsibilities.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  required. 

t5  PSE — In-Service  Training  (2nd  sem.) 
Mazur  Health  Services 

In-service  training  for  Peer  Sex  Educa- 
tion counselors  who  are  working  with 
an  assigned  target  group.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  Prerequisite: 'PUB 
HL  391. 

)1  Principles  of  Community  Health 
Education  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Kanno,  Winder  314,  326  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Principles  of 
health  education.  Methods  and  ap- 
proaches to  community  health.  Appli- 


cation of  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences. Family,  school,  and  community 
dimensions  and  potentials.  Consent  of 
instructor  required. 

302  Community  Development  and  Health 
Education  (2nd  sem.) 
Kanno,  Winder  314,  326  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Community  devel- 
opment and  community  organization 
procedures.  Exploratory  readings,  case 
studies,  field  assignments,  emphasis  on 
coordinated  community  action.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  required.  Prerequi- 
site: PUB  HL  301. 

304  School  Health  (2nd  sem.) 
Chen  309  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  principal  con- 
cepts, methods,  and  dynamics  of  a 
school  health  program  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level.  Stress  on 
planning  and  teaching  in  problem 
areas  (i.e.,  sex  education,  mental 
health,  and  drugs).  Junior  or  senior 
standing  or  consent  of  the  instructor 
required. 

320  Principles  of  Public  Health  Practice 
Stamps  311  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  philosophy  and  organization  of  the 
health  field.  Readings  concentrate  on 
definition  of  health  and  illness,  devel- 
opment of  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  medicine,  and  organization  of 
medical  services.  Prerequisites:  SO- 
CIOL  101  and  ZOOL  101;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

322  Program  Evaluation  in  Health 
Administration  (1st  sem.) 
Stamps  311  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Principal  concepts 
of  evaluation  applied  to  the  health 
field.  Practical  application  of  concepts 
of  program  evaluation  to  a  variety  of 
health-related  programs.  Prerequisite: 
PUB  HL  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

330  Introduction  to  Epidemiology 
(1st  sem.) 
Reed  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Descriptive  epi- 
demiology: patterns  of  diseases  in  hu- 
man populations  by  person,  place,  and 
time.  The  relationship  of  disease  to 
basic  characteristics  such  as  age,  sex, 
race,  occupation,  and  social  class. 
Three  questions  explored  and  ans- 
wered: Who  is  affected?  Where  and 
when  do  cases  occur? 


331  Principles  of  Epidemiology 
Levy  408  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Epidemiological 
perspective  of  health.  General  ap- 
proaches to  the  patterns  of  disease  in 
groups  of  people;  the  various  processes 
which  create  the  differing  levels  of 
health.  Lecture  and  lab  examples  il- 
lustrate wide  range  of  contemporary 
health  problems. 

332  Chronic  Disease  Epidemiology 
(1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  impact  of 
selected  chronic  diseases  on  modern 
society.  Current  theories  of  cause  and 
prevention  related  to  present  and 
future  needs  in  health  care  and  re- 
search efforts.  Prerequisites:  PUB  HL 
331  or  consent  of  instructor. 

333  Communicable  Disease  Epidemiology 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Review  of  selected 
infectious  diseases;  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent theories  of  distribution,  transmis- 
sion and  control. 

360  Principles  of  Environmental  Health 
Moore  239A  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Application  of 
science  to  control  the  human  environ- 
ment for  human  health.  The  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  aspects  of  the 
air,  water,  land,  food,  housing,  and 
occupation  environments.  For  public 
health  or  science  majors  with  junior 
standing;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

361  Environmental  Health  Practices 

(1st  sem.) 

Peters  231  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Control  methods 
of  the  environment,  health,  and  engin- 
eering practioner.  Topics  include: 
water,  waste  water,  solid  wastes,  food 
sanitation,  vector  control,  housing, 
and  accident  control  measures.  Lim- 
ited to  environmental  health  and 
engineering  majors.  Other  science  ma- 
jors by  consent  of  instructor. 

390B  Experimental:  Management  of 

Health  Care  Organizations  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Management  prin- 
ciples and  processes  related  to  health 
care  organizations;  concepts  and  tech- 
niques of  professional  management. 
Practical  operational  perspective. 
Three  modules  of  organizational  pat- 
terns: management  functions,  tools, 
and  human  resources  management. 
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505  Current  Issues  in  Health  Education 

(2nd  sem.) 
Kanno  314  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Latest  issues  in  the 
field  of  health.  Emphasis  on  contro- 
versial issues  such  as  sex,  drugs,  and 
suicide  education. 

511  Human  Sexuality  and  Sex  Education 
(2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Human  sexuality 
as  it  may  appear  in  the  infant,  child, 
adolescent,  and  young  married  adult; 
some  of  the  crucial  dynamics  of  the 
present  era.  Junior  or  senior  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor  required. 

512  Public  Health  and  Family  Planning 

(2nd  sem.) 
Darity  106  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Public  health  pro- 
blems associated  with  family  health 
and  population  limitation.  Historical 
factors,  limitation  methods,  and  bar- 
riers and  facilitators.  Prerequisites: 
PUB  HL  123,  SOCIOL  101;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

550  Basic  Public  Health  Lab  (1st  sem.)  4  cr 
Litsky  Marshall 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Standard 
methods  of  current  applied  bacteriol- 
ogy; soils,  dairy  products,  water  and 
shellfish,  and  air.  Prerequisite:  MIC- 
BIO  140  or  consent  of  instructor. 

551  Advanced  Public  Health  Lab 
Procedures  (2nd  sem.)  4  cr 
Ortiz  239B  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Field  collec- 
tion of  samples,  stream  pollution 
study,  food  poisoning  and  infection, 
standard  methods  of  food  analysis. 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 

552  Clinical  Bacteriologyf/sr  sem.)  4  cr 
Moore  239B  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Procedures  in 
clinical  lab  work.  Prerequisite:  MIC- 
BIO  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

554  Microscopy  of  Water  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Microscopic 
forms  of  life  (excluding  bacteria). 
Counting  and  control  of  plankton  in 
potable  water.  Elements  of  limnology. 
Prerequisite:  MICBIO  140. 


555  Concepts  of  Human  Parasitism 
(2nd  sem.) 
Ortiz  239B  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selected  topics  on 
communicable,  chronic,  and  environ- 
mentally caused  diseases;  their  histori- 
cal, current  and  future  value.  Relation- 
ship to  the  host-defense  mechanism, 
how  it  has  affected  the  host  (infectivi- 
ty),  the  present  status  of  the  host- 
parasite  relationship,  and  what  could 
happen  if  present  barriers  are  broken. 

560  Public  Health  and  the  Environment 

(1st  sem.) 

DiNardi  237  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  relationship 
of  public  health  to  various  environ- 
mental problems.  The  technological, 
social,  economic  and  political 
resources  needed  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment. 

561  Institutional  Hygiene  and  Sanitation 
(1st  sem.) 

Moore  239A  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Application  of 
bacteriology  to  the  prevention  of  food 
poisoning.  Sanitary  measures  designed 
to  prevent  disease  transmissions  via 
food;  institutional  environments. 

562  Principles  of  Air  Pollution  (2nd  sem.) 
Peters  231  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Air  pollution  as  a 
major  public  health  problem.  Topics 
include:  air  pollutants  and  their 
sources,  health  and  economic  effects, 
meteorology,  sampling  and  analysis, 
air  quality  criteria  and  standards,  con- 
trol technology,  control  regulations 
and  programs.  Limited  to  public 
health  and  engineering  majors.  Other 
science  majors  by  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

563  Principles  of  Radiation  Protection 

(2nd  sem.) 
Peters  231  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Effect  and  control 
of  radiation  in  the  mammalian  system. 
Sources;  measurements;  radiosensitivi- 
ty;  radiation  chemistry;  cellular,  acute, 
and  delayed  effects  in  occupational, 
medical,  and  environmental  exposures. 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 


564  Principles  of  Occupational  Health 
(2nd  sem.) 
Peters  231  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  relation  of  the 
occupational  environment  to  the: 
health,  efficiency,  and  well  being  of 
workers.  Emphasis  on  industrial 
hygiene,  including  toxic  materials, 
physical  stresses  and  control  methods. 
Limited  to  public  health  and  engineer- 
ing majors.  Other  science  majors  by 
consent  of  instructor. 

590A  Experimental:  Environmental  and 
Occupational  Health  Toxicology 
(1st  sem.) 
Calabrese  235  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Toxic  substances 
in  the  general  environment  and  in  in- 
dustrial settings.  Specific  topics  in- 
clude biochemical  mechanisms  for  ab- 
sorption, excretion,  tissue  distribution, 
metabolic  transformations,  and  con- 
jugations; comparative  metabolism  of 
animal  species;  special  applications  to 
the  toxicology  of  heavy  metals,  pesti- 
cides and  other  industrial  chemicals. 

590B  Experimental:  Disease  Processes  in 
Environmental  Health  (2nd  sem.) 
Moore  239A  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  toxic  action 
of  a  variety  of  major  classes  of 
pollutants  on  the  human  body.  Em- 
phasis on  the  major  types  of  health  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  such  as  fibrosis, 
granuloma  production,  asphyxiation, 
pulmonary  irritants,  allergenic  agents, 
systemic  agents,  and  others.  The 
defense  mechansim  of  the  host  with 
respect  to  these  pollutants. 

590D  Experimental:  Human  Disease 
(2nd  sem.) 
Gage  313  Arnold 

Lecture,    discussion.     Basic    human 
disease  processes;  the  etiology,  natural 
history,  treatment,  and  measures  forn 
the  control  of  selected  human  diseases;  i 
strategies  for  additional  study  or  im-i 
plementation  of  means  for  controlling  i 
specific  human  disease;  a  background! 
for    working    in    clinical    services    or 
studies. 
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Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Jay 
Melrose.  Professors  Nober,  Tolhurst, 
Associate  Professors  Gengel, Nerbonne,  C. 
Seymour,  H.  Seymour;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Duffy,  Kupperman,  Peirce,  Jr. 

The  undergraduate  Communication  Disor- 
ders curriculum  has  a  pre-professional 
orientation.  Freshman  and  sophomore 
years  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  general  University  requirements. 
Junior  and  senior  students  receive  training 
in  the  normal  communicative  processes,  the 
disorders  of  speech  and  hearing,  and  the 
management  of  various  problems.  Special 
problems  and  senior  honors  courses  are 
always  available  by  prior  arrangement.  The 
departmental  office  is  in  Arnold  House. 

A  minimum  of  30  major  credits  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

210  Introduction  to  Communication 
Disorders  (1st  sem.) 
Peirce  125  Arnold 

Types  and  causes  of  communication 
disorders  with  emphasis  on  speech 
disorders. 

211  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanism 

(2nd  sem.) 
Nerbonne  2  Arnold 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
speech  and  hearing  mechanism;  con- 
sideration of  respiration,  phonation, 
resonance,  articulation,  and  audition. 

HO  Phonetics  (1st  sem.) 
Nerbonne  2  Arnold 

The  physiological  and  acoustic  pro- 
cesses involved  in  producing  sounds 
and  the  use  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Alphabet  in  describing  these 
processes. 

HI  Introduction  to  Hearing  Science 
(1st  sem.) 
Tolhurst  3  Arnold 

Functional  systems  approach  descrip- 
tions of  the  capabilities  of  human  hear- 
ing in  perception  of  acoustic,  stimuli, 
the  psychophysical  methods  by  which 
the  relationships  were  established,  and 
the  contributions  of  scientists  from 
multi-disciplines  concerning  hearing. 
Certain  phenomena  illustrated  in  class- 


room demonstrations.  Prerequisites: 
COMDIS  211,  310  or  equivalents  and 
PHYSIC  114. 

312  Introduction  to  Speech  Science 
(2nd  sem.) 

Nerbonne  2  Arnold 

Study  of  the  functions  of  respiration, 
vocal  folds  and  other  values,  resonance 
in  production  of  speech.  The  acoustic 
consequences.  Techniques  for  analysis 
of  the  acoustic  characteristics  of 
speech  signals.  Prerequisites:  COM- 
DIS 211,  310  or  equivalents  and 
PHYSIC  114. 

313  Audiology  I  (1st  sem.) 
Gengel  127  Arnold 

Basic  clinical  audiology.  Elements  of 
hearing  and  sound,  principles  of  audi- 
ometry. Anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  hearing  mechanism  relative  to 
hearing  disorders.  Diagnostic  tests  of 
site  of  hearing  disorders.  Prerequisite: 
COMDIS  210  or  equivalent. 

314  Audiology  II  (2nd  sem.) 
Nober  122  Arnold 

Functions  and  activities  of  the 
audiologist  in  varying  settings  such  as 
hospitals,  schools,  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, institutions,  industry  and  research 
centers.  Prerequisite:  COMDIS  313  or 
equivalent. 

416  Clinical  Procedures 
Seymour  /  Arnold 

Introduction  to  the  clinical  process  in  a 
Communication  Disorders  Clinic  in- 
cluding personnel  responsibilities,  pro- 
fessional ethics,  techniques  of  differen- 
tial diagnosis,  study  of  clinical  forms 
and  referrals.  Supervised  observations 
of  diagnostic  and  therapy  sessions. 
Laboratory  training  in  clinical  equip- 
ment. 

510  Language  and  Learning  Disabilities  in 
Children  (1st  sem.) 
Nober  122  Arnold 

Learning  disabilities  associated  with 
physical,  psychological,  and  social 
etiologies.  Problems  of  language  devel- 
opment and  cognitive  disorders,  reme- 
dial practices  in  reading  and  writing 
problems,  and  learning  patterns  of  the 
culturally  disadvantaged.  Diagnostic 
assessment  and  educational  processes 
outlined. 


540  Nature  and  Needs  of  the  Hearing 
Impaired  (2nd  sem.) 
Gengel  127  Arnold 

How  impaired  ability  to  communicate 
affects  social,  psychological,  and 
educational  development  of  hearing 
impaired  individuals.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor  for  nonmajors. 
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Dean:  David  C.  Bischoff.  Professor  Cof- 
fey; Assistant  Professor  Cobb. 

Majors  Program 

Although  the  School  offers  a  single 
bachelor's  degree  program  and  all  students 
are  designated  as  physical  education  ma- 
jors, each  student  during  the  sophomore 
year  selects  one  department  concentration 
upon  completion  of  entry  requirements. 

During  the  freshman  year,  students  enroll 
in  course  work  to  fulfill  the  University 
Distribution  Requirements  and  the  School 
Requirement.  The  School  Requirement  is  6 
graded  credits  in  the  departments  of  Exer- 
cise Science,  Professional  Preparation  in 
Physical  Education,  and  Sport  Studies. 

In  the  freshman  year,  recommended 
3-credit  courses  are:  EXCSCI  101  Introduc- 
tion to  Exercise  Science;  PEP  210  P.E.  in 
the  Schools;  PEP  211 A  Principles  of 
Physical  Education;  SPORST  100-level 
course;  PEP  100-level  activity  courses  (1  cr 
ea.);  five  courses  to  fulfill  University 
Distribution  Requirements  selected  from 
the  areas  of  (B)  Rhetoric,  (C)  Humanities, 
(D)  Social  Science,  and  (E)  Math  or 
Science. 

Department  concentrations  available  for 
physical  education  majors  when  entry  re- 
quirements are  completed,  are: 

1 )  Exercise  Science 

The  program  in  Exercise  Science  em- 
phasizes the  study  of  exercise  from  an  in- 
tegrated biochemical,  neurological, 
physiological,  and  biomechanical 
perspective.  The  program  prepares 
students  to  work  in  such  diverse  fields  as 
medical  and  allied  health  professions,  in- 
dustry, private  business,  hospitals,  state 
and  private  institutions,  and  amateur  and 
professional  sport  teams  that  require  ex- 
pertise dealing  with  the  multidimensional  ' 
aspects  of  exercise  and  fitness. 

2)  Professional  Preparation  in  Physical 
Education 

The     Department     of     Professional  1 
Preparation  in  Physical  Education  offers  s 
a  program  for  undergraduate  students  I 
who    wish    to    prepare    for   careers   as  s 
teachers  in  the  subject  field  of  physical  > 
education.  Successful  completion  of  the 
undergraduate  program  of  studies  will 
qualify  the  student  for  State  Teacher  Cer- 
tification, K-12.  In  addition,  graudates 
will  be  qualified  as  athletic  coaches  in 
their  areas  of  expertise. 
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3)  Sport  Studies 

The  Department  of  Sport  Studies  studies 
sport  in  a  fully  integrated  fashion.  The 
Department  also  has  established  a  related 
professional  program  in  sport  manage- 
ment. A  basic  idea  behind  this  program  is 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  study  of 
sport  and  the  various  sport  endeavors. 


Activity  instruction  courses,  open  to  all  un- 
dergraduates, are  offered  under  the  basic 
100-G  heading.  The  General  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Program  of  the  School  of  Physical 
Education  makes  available  to  under- 
graduates a  large  variety  of  instructional 
opportunities  in  various  sports  and  physical 
conditioning  activities.  All  PE  100  courses 
are  elective;  on  successful  completion, 
students  receive  credit  toward  the  Uni- 
versity graduation  requirement.  The  Gen- 
eral Physical  Education  Office,  224  Boy- 
den,  tel.  545-2338,  is  open  daily  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

100    General  Physical  Education 

GOO  Beginning  Swimming  1  cr  3  sees. 
Boyden,  Hicks  Pools 

A  basic  course  for  nonswimmers  or 
very  weak  swimmers.  Red  Cross  cer- 
tification. 

G01  Intermediate  Swimming  1  cr  4  sees. 
Boyden,  Hicks  Pools 

Mechanics  of  strokes  and  endurance 
swimming.  Prerequisite:  GOO  or  equi- 
valent. Red  Cross  certification. 

G02  Distance  Swimming  1  cr  2  sees. 
Boyden  Pool 

Basic  competitive  techniques  and 
distance  swimming.  Prerequisite:  G01 
or  equivalent. 

G03  Advanced  Life  Saving  1  cr  4  sees. 
NOPE  Pool 

Red  Cross  certification  course.  Prere- 
quisite: G01  or  equivalent. 

G04  Lifeguarding  2  cr 
NOPE  Pool 

Skills  to  be  a  lifeguard.  Cardiopulmon- 
ary resuscitation,  and  water  rescue. 
American  Red  Cross  certification. 

G05  Water  Safety  Instruction  2  cr  2  sees. 
NOPE  Pool 

Red  Cross  certification.  Prerequisite: 
current  Senior  Life  Saving  Certificate. 

G07  Water  Polo  I  /  cr 
Boyden  Pool 

Finesse  and  speed  in  swimming  skills 
necessary  to  the  water  poloist.  Defen- 
sive and  offensive  skills  and  tactics  ap- 
propriate to  competition.  Strong  swim- 
ming ability  required. 

G08  Water  Polo  II  J  cr 
Boyden  Pool 

Water  Polo  club.  Prerequisite:  G07. 


G09  Scuba  2  cr  4  sees. 
Hicks  Pool 

Basic  introduction  to  the  use  of  scuba. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  Life  Saving  Cer- 
tificate or  equivalent  ability.  Lab  fee. 
NAUI  or  YMCA  certification.  Open 
water  dive. 

G10  Sport  Scuba  2  cr 
Hicks  Pool 

Offered  during  intercession  in  the 
Florida  Keys.  Prerequisite:  scuba  cer- 
tification. Lab  fee. 

Gil  Springboard  Diving  1  cr  2  sees. 
Boyden  Pool 

Basic  diving  techniques.  Skill  in  ap- 
proach and  simple  dives  from  both 
high  and  low  boards. 

G12  Synchronized  Swimming  I  1  cr 
Hicks  Pool 

Introduction  to  sculling,  stroking  to 
music,  body  position,  stunts,  and 
floating  patterns.  Creativity  in  com- 
position encouraged  after  proficiency 
in  basic  skills. 

G13  Synchronized  Swimming  II  /  cr 
NOPE  Pool 

Prerequisite:  G12. 

G16  Jogging  and  Conditioning  1  cr  3  sees. 
Hicks  Cage 

A  progressive,  individualized  program 
for  the  development  of  cardiovascular 
endurance  and  general  physiological 
well-being. 

G17  Conditioning  and  Weight  Training 
1  cr  7  sees. 
6  Boyden 

Progressive,  individualized  program 
necessary  for  the  development  of 
general  physiological  well-being  and 
the  building  of  strength  in  specific 
muscle  groups. 

G19  Weight  Training  for  Women  1  cr  2 

sees. 

6  Boyden 

Individualized  program  for  the 
development  of  weight  training  pro- 
gram and  weightlifting  techniques. 

G25  Gymnastics  \  1  cr  2  sees. 
122  Boyden 

Basic  course  in  apparatus  gymnastics 
for  both  men  and  women. 
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G26  Gymnastics  II  /  cr 

122  Boyden 

Further  development  of  skills.  Prere- 
quisite: G25  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G27  Trampoline  \  1  cr  2  sees. 
122  Boyden 

Basic  skills  and  routines. 

G28  Trampoline  II  /  cr 
122  Boyden 

Further  development  of  skills  and 
routines.  Prerequisite:  G27. 

G31  International  Folk  Dance  1  cr 
101  NOPE 

Introduction  to  the  folk  dances  of 
many  countries  and  to  their  recrea- 
tional values. 

G32  Social  Dance  I  /  cr 
101  NOPE 

Introduction  of  the  foxtrot,  waltz, 
tango,  bossa  nova,  cha  cha,  disco,  and 
other  basic  dance  skills. 

G33  Social  Dance  II  /  cr 
101  NOPE 

Advanced  instruction  in  dance  skills. 
Prerequisite:  G32  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

G36  Aikido  /  cr  2  sees. 
237  Boyden 

Introduction  to  a  recently  developed 
Japanese  martial  art;  movements  char- 
acterized by  grace  of  form.  Power  of 
movement  achieved  through  reliance 
on  mental  concentration  rather  than 
physical  strength. 

G37  Karate  1  cr  5  sees. 
24  NOPE 

The  art  of  barehand  fighting:  instruc- 
tion in  basic  techniques  of  punches, 
strikes,  kicks,  blocks,  and  fighting 
forms.  Uechi-ryu,  Shotokan,  Tae 
Kwon  Do. 

G38  Judo  I  1  cr 

237  Boyden 

Courtesy  of  Judo,  breathing  techni- 
ques (Kokyo),  off-balancing  (Kuzus- 
ki),  falling  techniques  (Ukemi),  and 
throws. 

G39  Judo  II  /  cr 
237  Boyden 

Further  development  of  Judo.  Prere- 
quisite: G38 


G40  Self-Defense  for  Women  1  cr  3  sees. 
24  NOPE 

Basic  skills  of  self-defense  and  a  body 
conditioning  program  to  insure  safety 
in  learning  these  skills.  Uechi-ryu,  Tae 
Kwon  Do. 

G41  Hatha  Yoga  I  /  cr  2  sees. 
237  Boyden 

Breathing  exercises,  basic  postures, 
relaxation. 

G42  Hatha  Yoga  II  1  cr  2  sees. 
237  Boyden 

Breathing  exercises,  advanced  postures 
and  relaxation.  Prerequisite:  G41. 

G43  Kundalini  Yoga  /  cr 
237  Boyden 

A  system  of  postures,  breathing  exer- 
cises, chants,  and  meditations  to  tune 
up  the  body  and  increase  mental 
awareness. 

G44  Iyengar  Yoga  /  cr 
101  NOPE 

Prerequisite:  G41. 

G50  Table  Tennis  /  cr 
101  NOPE 

Basic  fundamentals,  strokes,  scoring, 
and  strategy.  Singles,  doubles,  and 
tournament  play. 

G51  Frisbee  1  cr  2  sees. 
301  Boyden 

Fundamental  Frisbee  skills. 

G52  Archery  \  1  cr  2  sees. 
23  NOPE 

Introduction  to  the  values,  history, 
equipment,  techniques,  and  rules  of  ar- 
chery. 

G53  Archery  II  /  cr 
23  NOPE 

Improvement  in  techniques  in  target 
archery.  Tournament  shooting  and  in- 
troduction to  field  archery  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  G52  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

G55  Bowling  \  1  cr  6  sees. 
8  Boyden 

Ten  pin.  Develops  sufficient  proficien- 
cy for  participation  in  recreational 
bowling.  $13  alley  charge. 


G56  Bowling  II  /  cr  3  sees. 
8  Boyden 

Ten  pin.  Technique  improvement. 
Basic  competitive  bowling.  Prere- 
quisite: 130-149  average.  $13  alley 
charge. 

G57  Bowling  III  /  cr 
8  Boyden 

Ten  pin.  Competitive  bowling.  Prere- 
quisite: 150  average.  $13  alley  charge. 

G58  Fencing  \  1  cr  3  sees. 
8  NOPE 

Basic  attacks,  parries,  and  simple 
bouting. 

G59  Fencing  II  /  cr 
8  NOPE 

Proficiency  in  basic  techniques  and  in- 
termediate skills.  Further  development 
of  bouting  and  officiating  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  G58. 

G60  Figure  Skating  1  cr 
Orr  Rink 

Basic  skills  in  figure  skating.  Must  sup- 
ply own  skates.  $35  lab  fee. 

G61  Skiing-Alpine  /  cr  (2nd  sent.) 

All  levels  of  skiing.  Pass/Fail. 
Berkshire  East,  Mt.  Tom,  Haystack. 
Instructional  fee. 

G62  Skiing-Nordic  1  cr  (2nd  sem.) 

Cummington  Farms.  Instructional  fee. 
G63  Golf  I  /  cr  2  sees. 
301  Boyden 

A  basic  course  for  the  development  of 
essential  skills  and  knowledge  needed 
for  participation  in  the  sport.  Must 
supply  clubs  and  balls. 

G64  Golf  II  /  cr 
301  Boyden 

Basic  skills  on  the  golf  course.  Prere- 
quisite: G63  or  equivalent.  Greens 
fees.  Must  supply  club  and  balls. 

G65  Badminton  I  1  cr 
301  Boyden 

Skill  development  on  various  levels 
covering  all  aspects  of  badminton. 
Singles,  doubles,  and  tournament  play. 

G66  Tennis  I  /  cr  6  sees. 
301  Boyden 

Basic  strokes,  scoring,  simple  strategy 
in  singles  and  doubles  play.  Must  sup- 
ply ball  and  racquet. 
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G67  Tennis  II  1  cr  2  sees. 
202  NOPE 

Development  of  skills  of  Tennis  I. 
Singles  and  doubles  tournament  play. 
Must  supply  balls  and  racquet. 

G70  Squash  /  cr 
Boyden  Courts 

Basic  fundamentals  and  strategies. 
Singles  and  tournament  play.  Must  su- 
ply  racquet  and  balls. 

G71  Racquetball  1  cr  3  sees. 
Boyden  Courts 

Basic  fundamentals  and  strategies.  In- 
ternational Racquetball  Association 
Rules.  Singles  and  tournament  play. 
Must  supply  own  racquet  and  balls. 
Eyeguards  recommended. 

G72  Beginning  Cycle  Touring  /  cr 
IB  Boyden 

Introduction  to  the  10-speed  bicycle  in- 
cluding theory,  riding  technique,  trip 
planning,  physical  fitness,  and  bicycle 
mechanics. 

G76  Wrestling  /  cr 
237  Boyden 

Basic  rules  and  skills  of  wrestling.  Skill 
development  in  offense  and  defense. 

G77  Basketball/Women  /  cr 
301  Boyden 

Fundamental  skills,  strategy,  and  team 
play  of  basketball. 

G78  Basketball/Men  lcr 
301  Boyden 

Fundamental  skills,  strategy,  and  team 
play  of  basketball. 

G79  Volleyball  I  1  cr  3  sees. 
Boyden,  NOPE  Gyms 

The  fundamental  skills,  strategy,  and 
team  play. 

G80  Volleyball  II  /  cr 
301  Boyden 

Advanced  levels  of  volleyball  for  the 
more  serious  competitor. 

G81  Lacrosse/Men  /  cr 
301  Boyden 

Fundamental  skills,  basic  offensive 
and  defensive  play,  rules  of  the  game. 

G82  Lacrosse/Women  1  cr 
202  NOPE 

Fundamental  skills,  basic  offensive 
and  defensive  play,  rules  of  the  game. 


G83  Soccer  1  cr  2  sees. 
301  Boyden 

Basic  course  in  individual  and  team 
skills,  rules  of  the  game. 

G84  Ice  Hockey  1  cr 
Orr  Rink 

A  learning  and  competitive  experience 
in  the  sport.  Prerequisite:  proficiency 
and  former  experience  in  the  sport, 
and  University  Health  Insurance.  Must 
supply  own  equipment.  $20  ice  fee. 

G86  Softball  1  cr 
202  NOPE 

Fundamental  skills,  strategy,  and  team 
play. 

G88  Rugby  /  cr 
301  Boyden 

The  basic  game  skills  of  rugby.  Par- 
ticipation and  play  in  a  class  situation. 

G89  Volleyball  III  /  cr 
202  NOPE 

Development  of  techniques  necessary 
in  Advanced  Volleyball.  Defensive  and 
offensive  skills  appropriate  for  inter- 
collegiate competition. 

G92  Skiing-Haystack  /  cr 

All  levels  of  skiing  taught  during  in- 
tersession.  School  fee.  One-week 
course  at  Haystack  Ski  Area. 

G94  Adventure  Outdoors  1  cr  2  sees. 
301  Boyden 

Includes  ropes  course  and  outdoor  ac- 
tivity; emphasizes  self-realization  and 
environmental  awareness. 

G95  Orienteering  /  cr 
IB  Boyden 

Introductory  course;  map  reading, 
compass  work,  fitness  training,  course 
setting  and  following. 

G96  Outdoor  Experience  2  cr 
17  Boyden 

Basic  orientation  to  opportunities  in 
mountaineering,  alpine  climbing,  cav- 
ing, survival  camping,  water  skiing, 
hang  gliding,  ballooning,  cross- 
country skiing,  parachuting,  scuba, 
etc.  A  series  of  lectures  complimented 
by  individually  designed  lab  ex- 
periences. For  the  neophyte. 


Chairperson  of  Department:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Katch.  Professors  Campney, 
Plagenhoef,  Ricci;  Commonwealth  Profes- 
sor Kroll;  Associate  Professor  James;  As- 
sistant Professors  Clarkson,  Dapena. 

101  Exercise,  Health,  and  Fitness 
Ricci  2  Boyden 

Lecture,  lab,  demonstration,  visiting 
lecturers.  Biological  effect  of  exercise 
on  human  body.  Topics:  exercise  and 
heart  disease,  obesity  and  weight  con- 
trol, energy  expenditure  and  physical 
activity,  human  efficiency.  Exams. 
Does  not  count  toward  the  PE  major 
requirement  of  6  credits  in  Exercise 
Science. 

130  Introduction  to  Exercise  Science 
Clarkson  252  Boyden 

Lecture,  discussion.  Five  areas  of  exer- 
cise science:  biochemistry,  physiology, 
biomechanics,  motor  integration,  ther- 
apeutic exercise.  Emphasis  on  discov- 
ering how  human  body  functions  in  re- 
lation to  exercise  and  stress.  Multidisci- 
plinary  approach.  Text:  Physiology 
and  Physical  Activity,  Sharkey.  Class 
discussions,  quizzes,  2  exams,  final. 

204  Human  Anatomy 
Campney  248  Boyden 

Lecture.  Introductory  course  in  gross 
human  anatomy,  (i.e.,  the  structure  of 
the  human  body).  Texts:  Introduction 
to  Human  Anatomy,  Francis,  Martin 
(7th  ed.);  Dorland's  Pocket  Medical 
Dictionary  (22nd  ed.).  Objective  ex- 
ams. $3  materials  fee. 

205  Kinesiology 
Dapena  IB  Boyden 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  mechan- 
ics and  its  application  to  human  mo- 
tion. Includes  linear  and  angular 
kinematics  and  kinetics,  mechanics  of 
fluids,  and  elementary  mechanical 
analysis  of  several  sports  skills.  Text: 
The  Biomechanics  of  Sports  Techni- 
ques, Hay  (2nd  ed.).  Midterm,  com- 
prehensive final,  several  quizzes. 
Prerequisites:  EXCSCI  204  and 
PHYSIC  141.  $5  lab  fee. 

210  Human  Performance  and  Nutrition 
Ricci  2  Boyden 

Lecture, demonstration,  visiting  lec- 
turers. Underlying  principles  and  con- 
cepts relative  to  foodstuffs  and  human 
physical   performance.    Popular   mis- 
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conceptions.  Separation  of  fact  from 
faddism.  Text,  readings  in  magazines, 
journals,  and  newspapers;  selected 
readings  from  paperbacks.  Students 
challenged  to  participate  in  class  and 
extra-class  discussions.  $3  lab  fee. 
Open  to  all. 

260  Introduction  to  Sensory  Motor 
Training  and  Mentally  Retarded 
James  Boyden 

Lecture,  demonstration,  discussion. 
Sensorimotor  theory  and  selected  mod- 
els, motor  behavior  and  learning,  sen- 
sory domain,  sensorimotor  evaluation 
and  training  strategies  as  these  relate  to 
the  mentally  retarded.  Readings  in 
motor  learning,  neurology,  and  educa- 
tion. 3  exams,  $8.50  lab  fee. 

290G  Experimental:  Human  Anatomy 
Laboratory  2  cr 
Campney  248  Boyden 

"Hands-on"  lab  with  self-directed 
learning  option.  Cadaver  models, 
audio-visuals,  and  rhesus  monkey 
dissection  and  prosections  are  used  to 
deepen  and  broaden  the  content  of 
EXCSCI  204.  Text:  An  Atlas  and 
Dissection  Manual  of  Rhesus  Monkey 
Anatomy,  Berringer,  et  al.  Dissecting 
instruments  required.  Oral  presenta- 
tion of  dissection,  quizzes,  tag  tests. 
Pre-  or  corequisite:  EXCSCI  204.  $42 
lab  fee. 

374  Measurement  and  Evaluation  Theory 
Campney  248  Boyden 

Lecture,  discussion,  demonstration. 
An  introduction  to  error  theory,  validi- 
tytheory,  and  reliability  theory  follow- 
ed by  applications  of  the  theory  to  se- 
lected measurements  of  interest  to  ex- 
ercise science  and  physical  education 
majors.  No  text,  selected  readings.  2 
tests,  projects,  assignments.  Prerequi- 
site: EXCSCI  378;  STATIS  121  highly 
recommended. 

378  Exercise  Physiology 
Ricci  2  Boyden 

Lecture,  lab.  Effects  of  stresses  impos- 
ed by  a  variety  of  human  physical  per- 
formances upon  physiological  systems 
of  body,  primarily  cardiopulmonary, 
neuromuscular,  metabolic,  heat  regu- 
latory, fluid  regulatory,  and  biomech- 
anical.  Texts:  Physiological  Basis  of 
Human  Performance  and  Experiments 
in  the  Physiology  of  Human  Perform- 
ance,   Ricci;  Physiology  of  Exercise, 


Morehouse,  Miller.  3  exams,  1  lab  ex- 
am, final.  Prerequisites:  EXCSCI  204 
and  205;  ZOOL  135  suggested.  $8.50 
lab  fee. 

390A  Experimental:  Theory  and 
Supervision  of  Physical  Fitness 
Programs 
Katch  210  Boyden 

Lecture,  lab.  Practical  and  theoretical 
aspects  of  running  and  developing  a 
physical  fitness  program.  Includes 
EKG  measurement,  stress  testing,  lung 
function,  body  composition,  flexibility 
and  strength,  exercise  prescription,  ba- 
sic and  applied  nutrition,  exercise  pro- 
grams. Labs  prepare  students  to  per- 
form fitness  testing  at  UM  Health  Cen- 
ter, which  all  students  undergo.  Texts: 
Nutrition,  Weight  Control,  and  Exer- 
cise, Katch,  McArdle;  Guildlines  for 
Graded  Exercise  Testing  and  Exercies 
Prescription,  Lea,  Febiger.  Prerequi- 
sites: EXCSCI  378  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Come  to  210  Boyden  to  re- 
ceive handout  materials.  Lab  fee  $50 
for  physical  fitness  assessment  at 
UMass  Health  Center. 

588  Biofeedback  and  Motor  Function 
James  254  Boyden 

Discussion,  lab.  Introduction  to  theory 
and  application  of  biofeedback  in  sen- 
sorimotor function.  Topics:  feedback 
instrumentation,  monitoring  one  or 
more  human  physiological  responses 
through  their  biological  signals,  brain- 
wave activity,  heart  rate,  skin  tempera- 
ture, blood  flow,  skin  response,  skele- 
tal muscle  response,  control  training, 
normal  and  abnormal  motor  function. 
Assigned  readings  in  biofeedback  and 
exercise  science.  Students  assimilate 
and  apply  assigned  materials  and 
engage  in  reserach  project.  Prere- 
quisites: course  work  in  human  physi- 
ology, anatomy,  and  psychology.  $12 
lab  fee. 


Chairperson:  Assistant  Professor  Arlan 
Barber.  Professors  Locke,  Vendien,  Zunic; 
Associate  Professors  Ogilvie,  Riggs,  Wal- 
lace; Assistant  Professors  Brosky,  Dodds, 
Lewis,  Rife,  Shute. 

Major  Activity  Courses 

Primarily  for  majors  in  physical  education. 
Emphasizes  skill  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  knowledges  and  strategies  used  in 
teaching  skill.  Includes  a  wide  spectrum  of 
individual,  dual,  and  team  sports. 

101  Aquatics  /  cr 

Wallace  105  NOPE 

Lab.  Technique,  distance,  and  endur- 
ance in  10  swimming  strokes;  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  closed-course  turns; 
springboard  diving;  preparation  for 
WSI.  Good  attendance  and  work  in 
lab.  Comfort  and  safety  in  deep  water 
required;  satisfactory  skill  in  two  or 
three  strokes.  Loop  films;  point  system 
for  final  grade. 

103  Baseball  (1st  sent.) 
Bergquist  209  Boyden 

Practical  skills  course.  Demonstration, 
discussion,  practice  of  the  fundamen- 
tal skills  of  baseball.  Emphasis  on 
teaching.  Demonstration  and  written 
tests. 

220  Aquatic  Therapy 
Wallace  105  NOPE 

Lecture,  descussion,  lab.  Work  with 
handicapped  persons  in  aquatics;  phys- 
ical and  mental  characteristics  of  sever- 
al types  of  disabilities;  values  of  exer- 
cise for  the  impaired;  skills  and  know- 
ledge essential  for  teaching  disabled  to 
swim;  physiological,  psychological 
principles  applicable  to  work  with  the 
disabled.  Texts:  assigned  on  specific 
disabilities;  ARC  "Adapted  Aquatics" 
text  and  manual.  5  take-home  quizzes; 
lab  assignments.  Competency  in  swim- 
ming required. 

310  Psychology  of  Coaching 
Kroll  160  NOPE 

Lecture,  discussion.  Persistence, 
motivation,  anxiety,  and  aggression  in 
athletic  coaching.  Sportsmanship  unit 
and  critique  of  motor  skills  teaching 
paradigms.  Text:  Coaching,  Athletics, 
and  Psychology,  Singer.  3  exams. 
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370  Organization  and  Administration 
Barber,  Cobb,  Coffey  NOPE 

Administrative  theory  and  practice  re- 
lated to  program  and  curriculum  devel- 
opment of  physical  education  in 
schools. 

563  Comparative  Sport 
Vendien  106  NOPE 

Lecture,  discussion,  group  projects. 
Comparative  analysis  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  sports  in  selected  countries. 
Emphasis  on  recent  developments  and 
characteristics  of  systems  and  controls. 
Primary  concern:  historical,  cultural, 
and  social  values  in  relation  to  the  cur- 
rent status  of  sports,  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation  and  its  impact  on 
international  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. Consideration  given  to  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  teachers, 
coaches,  and  athletes  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Required  reading  from 
selected  references.  Reserved  for  upper 
division  students. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  Harold 
VanderZwaag.  Professors  Lewis,  Spears; 
Assistant  Professors  Gundersheim,  Kjeld- 
sen,  Mullin,  Toyama. 

150  Topics  in  Sport  Studies 

Contemporary  Social  Issues  in 
Sport  (D) 
Kjeldsen  9C  Hicks 

Lecture,  discussion.  Current  social 
issues  affecting  sport.  Violence,  dis- 
crimination, deviance,  politics,  legal 
involvements,  exploitation.  Social  and 
behavioral  science  perspectives  utilized 
as  an  explanatory  theme.  Texts:  Sport 
in  Society,  Coakley;  Sport  in  America, 
Michener. 

The  Olympic  Games 
Spears  9a  Hicks 

Lecture,  speakers,  extensive  use  of 
slides/movies.  Three  units:  1)  the  an- 
cient athletic  festivals  and  Olympic 
Games,  revival  of  the  modern  Olympic 
Games;  2)  overview  of  the  modern 
Olympic  Games,  1896-1976;  3)  issues 
and  problems  in  national  and  interna- 
tional sport  related  to  the  Olympic 
movement.  Text:  The  Modern  Olym- 
pics (Leisure  Press);  other  readings.  2 
quizzes  (20%  each);  assigned  project 
(20%);  final  exam  (40%).  No  make- 
ups. If  absent  from  quiz,  final  exam 
weight  increased. 

Sex  Differences  in  Sport 
Toyama  9  Hicks 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  course. 
The  role  of  female  and  male  athletes 
and  other  people  involved  in  sport. 
Physiological,  psychological,  and 
cultural  factors  as  influences  on  sport 
roles  based  on  sex.  Other  sport  roles 
include  fan,  coach,  spouse  of  athlete, 
cheerleaders.  Not  a  course  about 
female  athletes.  Texts:  Complying  with 
Title  IX  in  Physical  Education  and 
Sports,  AAHPER;  The  American  Wo- 
man in  Sport,  Gerber  et  al.  Sex  Differ- 
ences^Teitelbaum.  3  exams,  assign- 
ments, term  paper. 

Youth  in  Sport  and  Physical  Activity 
Gundersheim  9B  Hicks 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  psychosocial 
interaction  of  youth  in  sport  and 
physical  activity.  Competition,  anxie- 
ty, motivation,  violence  and  aggres- 
sion, youth  sport  programs,  coaching 
behavior.  3  exams,  term  paper. 


200  Sociology  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Activity  (D) 

Kjeldsen  9C  Hicks 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  literature  of  the  field.  Theories  of 
sport  participation,  social  functions  of 
sport,  social  processes  (socialization, 
stratification,  mobility)  and  sport. 
Text:  Sociology  of  American  Sport, 
Eitzen,  Sage;  assigned  reserve  read- 
ings. Take-home  essay  exams,  optional 
term  report. 

201  Psychology  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Activity 

Gundersheim  9B  Hicks 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  psychological 
behavior  of  the  individual  in  physical 
activity  and  athletics.  Psychology  of 
play,  competition,  personality  struc- 
ture of  athletes,  motivation,  body  im- 
age, aggression,  stress  and  anxiety.  The 
psychological  processes  that  are  fun- 
damental to  the  ability  to  learn  and 
perform  motor  skills.  Texts:  Psycho- 
logical Behavior  in  Sport,  Alderman; 
Information  Processing  in  Motor  Skill, 
Marteniuk.  2  exams,  final,  quizzes. 

202  History  of  Sport  and  Physical  Activity 
in  the  U.S. 

Spears  9 A  Hicks 

Structured  course  with  increasingly 
challenging  requirements  from  D  to  A. 
Limited  grade  improvement  program. 
Varied  approaches:  lecture,  reports, 
discussion,  slides,  etc.  The  foundations 
of  sports  in  the  U.S.;  factors  which 
have  affected  U.S.  sport  development. 
Text:  History  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Activity  in  the  United  States,  Brown.  3 
quizzes,  hour-exam,  other  assignments 
and  papers  dependent  on  student. 
Term  paper  or  project  required  for  an 
A. 

203  Philosophy  of  Sport 
VanderZwaag  /  Hicks 

Lecture,  discussion;  class  panel  discus- 
sion. The  key  concepts,  issues,  and 
problems  of  sport.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  many  components  in  the  sport 
enterprise.  The  athlete,  coach,  official, 
and  spectator  in  philosophical  perspec- 
tive. Basic  questions  are  considered. 
Considerable  student  participation 
through  panel  discussions.  Texts: 
Sport:  A  Philosophic  Inquiry,  Weiss; 
Toward  A  Philosophy  of  Sport,  Van- 
derZwaag; The  Joy  of  Sports,  Novak. 
2  exams,  final;  participation  in  3  or  4 
panel  discussions. 
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297  Special  Topics 
Mullin  9D  Hicks 

Lecture,  case  studies.  The  essential 
functional  areas  of  management,  fi- 
nance, accounting,  marketing,  man- 
agement coordination  and  control  in 
their  specific  relevance  to  sport  organi- 
zations. A  policy  approach  to  analysis, 
decision-making  and  planning  for 
sport  organizations.  5  quizzes,  final 
case  study. Prerequisites:  ECON  103, 
104. 

561  World  History  of  Sport 
Spears  9A  Hicks 

A  "roots"  course.  Format  determined 
by  students  in  consultation  with  in- 
structor. A  search  for  the  beginnings 
and  meanings  of  sport  in  selected  early 
societies — e.g.,  Egypt,  Crete,  Meso- 
America,  China,  Greece,  and  North- 
west Europe.  No  text;  assigned 
readings  on  reserve.  Grading  pro- 
cedure appropriate  for  500-level  course 
determined  by  students  in  consultation 
with  professor.  Limit:  15. 

562  History  of  American  Sport 
Lewis  Main  Office,  Hicks 

Lecture,  discussion.  Expansion  of  con- 
tents introduced  in  SPORST  202.  Text: 
Saga  of  American  Sport,  Lucas, 
Smith.  3  essay  tests,  term  paper,  con- 
tributions to  class  discussion. 

563  Social  Psychology  of  Sport 
Gundersheim  9B  Hicks 

Lecture,  discussion,  class  presenta- 
tions. Theory  methods  and  research  on 
personality,  arousal,  anxiety  and 
stress,  motivation,  competition,  ag- 
gression, affiliation,  cohesiveness,  and 
social  facilitation.  2  exams,  term 
paper,  class  presentation. 

Toyama  9  Hicks 

Lecture,  discussion,  class  presenta- 
tions. Survey  course.  Social  facilita- 
tion, competition/cooperation, 
achievement,  aggression,  attitudes, 
personality,  and  small  groups  as  re- 
lated to  sport.  Primarily  review  of 
literature  and  theories.  Understanding 
research  in  this  area.  Includes  both 
sexes.  Texts:  Social  Psychology  and 
Physical  Activity,  Martens;  Non- 
Freudian  Personality  Theories,  Gei- 
witz;  Social  Psychology:  An  Ex- 
perimental Approach,  Zajonc.  One 
book  of  readings,  several  in  library.  2 


exams,  3  assignments,  2  papers  (1 
oral).  Perequisite:  SPORST  201  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

565  Sociology  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Activity 
Kjeldsen  9C  Hicks 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  literature  of  the  field.  Theories  of 
sport  participation,  social  functions  of 
sport,  social  processes  (socialization, 
stratification,  mobility)  and  sport. 
Text:  Sport  and  Social  Order,  Loy  et 
al.  Take-home  essay  exams,  research 
project. 

591  Seminar:  Structure  and  Functions  in 
Sport  Organizations 
Lewis,  Mullin,  VanderZwaag  Hicks 

Lectures  for  first  month  only.  Team 
teaching  for  all  3  sections  in  a  combin- 
ed group.  Remainder  of  semester:  dis- 
cussions in  section  meetings,  and  de- 
velopment of  individual  research  pro- 
jects. The  structure  and  functions  of 
various  sports  organizations.  Lectures 
provide  an  overview  of  the  entire  sport 
management  enterprise.  Sections  or- 
ganized according  to  the  three  prin- 
cipal areas  within  sport  management 
program:  1)  professional  team  sport;  2) 
high  school  and  collegiate  sport  pro- 
grams; 3)  other  programs  in  sport  man- 
agement. Student  in-depth  research  on 
some  aspect  of  structure  and/or  func- 
tions within  a  particular  organizational 
area;  culminates  in  presentation  and 
defense  of  a  sport  management  paper. 
Open  only  to  (and  required  for)  stu- 
dents in  sport  management  program. 


Head  of  Department:  Frank  Mclnerney. 
Professor  Fusia;  Associate  Professors  Gar- 
ber,  Schmitt;  Assistant  Professor  Berg- 
quist;  Instructor  Leaman;  Lecturer  Glad- 
chuck. 

The  Athletic  Department  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  and  administration  of  the  var- 
ious phases  of  intercollegiate  and  in- 
tramural athletic  programs. 
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Division  of  Military 
and  Air  Science 


Aerospace  Studies 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  (Colonel) 
John  E.  Oliphant.  Assistant  Professors 
(Captain)  O'Callaghan,  (Captain)  Siegert, 
(Major)  Sonoda. 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies 
—  also  known  on  campus  as  "Air  Force 
ROTC" — is  unique,  in  that  it  is  the  only 
agent  through  which  a  student  can,  upon 
graduation,  receive  a  commission  as  an  of- 
ficer in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  To  earn 
this  commission,  a  student  must  enroll  in 
Aerospace  Studies  courses,  pass  an  Air 
Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test,  be  physically 
qualified,  attend  an  officer  field  training 
summer  camp,  and  receive  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  Upon  graduation  and  commission- 
ing, the  officer  will  normally  serve  a  period 
of  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force.  To  assist  the 
student  while  in  college,  the  Department  of- 
fers a  variety  of  four-year,  three-year,  and 
two-year  full  tuition  scholarships,  and  pro- 
vides $100  a  month  to  cadets  with  scholar- 
ships and  to  all  cadets  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years  in  the  University.  Students  in 
good  academic  standing,  in  any  recognized 
major,  are  eligible  for  a  commission.  The 
Department  places  no  demands  upon  the 
student's  curriculum,  with  the  exception 
that  all  cadets  must  take  a  course  in  English 
Composition  and  a  course  in  Mathematical 
Reasoning,  in  addition  to  Aerospace  Stud- 
ies courses.  For  information,  contact  the 
Department  at  Dickinson  Hall,  Room  204, 
or  telephone  545-2437  or  545-2451. 

111  U.S.  Air  Force  (1st  sem.)  1  cr 
O'Callaghan  205  Dickinson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Mission,  organi- 
zation, and  operational  concepts  of 
U.S.  Air  Force  in  relation  to  role  of 
U.S.  strategic  and  defensive  forces. 
Texts  available  from  Departmental  Li- 
brary. Midterm,  final,  paper.  1-hour 
(no  credit)  leadership  laboratory  re- 
quired. 

112  U.S.  Military  Forces  (2nd  sem.)  1  cr 
O'Callaghan  205  Dickinson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
AERSTU  111.  Concept  and  problems 
of  missile  defense,  composition  and 
deployment  of  U.S.  general  purpose 
and  Air  Force  support  forces,  opera- 
tion of  air  tactics,  and  interrelationship 
of  Army,  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Force 
units.  Texts  available  from  Depart- 
mental Library.  Midterm,  final,  paper. 
1-hour  (no  credit)  leadership  labora- 
tory required. 
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223  Development  of  Air  Power  I 
(1st  sem.)  1  cr 

Oliphant  202  Dickinson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Principal  persons, 
events,  and  concepts  contributing  to 
emergence  of  American  military  avia- 
tion as  a  separate  arm;  air  power  theor- 
ies of  Mitchell,  Douhet,  and  Trenchard 
in  comparison  to  experiences  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Force.  Period  covered 
is  from  first  manned  balloon  flights  to 
end  of  World  War  II.  Texts  available 
from  Departmental  Library.  3  evalua- 
tions, oral  presentation.  1-hour  (no 
credit)  leadership  laboratory  required. 

224  Development  of  Air  Power  II 
(2nd  sem.)  1  cr 

Oliphant  202  Dickinson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
AERSTU  223.  Covers  period  from 
World  War  II  to  the  present.  U.S.  Air 
Force  as  a  primary  element  of  national 
security.  Major  events — emergence  of 
an  independent  Air  Force,  Berlin  Air- 
lift, Korean  War,  technological  strides 
of  the  '50s,  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  and 
war  in  Southeast  Asia — with  emphasis 
on  changing  mission  of  the  defense  es- 
tablishment and  use  of  air  power  in 
military  and  nonmilitary  operations. 
Texts  available  from  Departmental  Li- 
brary. 3  evaluations,  1  oral  presenta- 
tion. 1-hour  (no  credit)  leadership 
laboratory  required. 

313  Flight  Instruction  Program — Ground 
Phase  (2nd  sem.)  2  cr 
Siegert  203  Dickinson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  ground 
school.  Elements  of  light  aircraft  fly- 
ing. Includes  basic  aerodynamics,  fed- 
eral aviation  regulations,  navigation, 
and  meteorology.  Texts  available  from 
Departmental  Library.  8  quizzes,  final. 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 

335  USAF  Professional  Officer  I  (1st  sem.) 
Siegert  203  Dickinson 

Lecture,  discussion,  case  studies.  Con- 
cepts of  management  and  leadership  in 
relation  to  role  of  U.S.  Air  Force  of- 
ficers. Leadership  styles,  methods,  and 
behavior.  Quantitative  techniques, 
game  theory,  and  traditional  aspects  of 
power  and  authority.  Texts  available 
from  Departmental  Library.  3  exams, 
case  presentations.  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor required.  1-hour  (no  credit)  leader- 
ship laboratory  required. 


336  USAF  Professional  Officer  II 
(2nd  sem.) 
Siegert  203  Dickinson 

Lecture,  discussion,  case  studies.  Con- 
tinuation of  AERSTU  335.  Concepts 
of  professional  officer  in  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  relation  to  management  and 
leadership,  military  law,  theories  of 
power,  use  of  authority;  practical  in- 
troduction to  active  duty  as  a  commis- 
sioned USAF  officer.  Texts  available 
through  Departmental  Library.  3  ex- 
ams, 1  case  study,  1  research  project. 
Prerequisite:  AERSTU  335.  1 -hour  (no 
credit)  leadership  laboratory  required. 

414  Flight  Instruction  Program — Flight 
Phase  (1st  sem.)  1  cr 
Siegert  203  Dickinson 

Light  aircraft  flying.  Flight  planning, 
aircraft  safety,  and  basic  flying  maneu- 
vers. 25  hours  of  solo  and  dual  flight 
instruction.  Texts  available  from  De- 
partmental Library.  3  evaluations, 
ability  to  solo  and  pass  check  rides. 
Prerequisites:  AERSTU  313  and  en- 
rollment in  the  Air  Force  ROTC  senior 
year  pilot  program. 

441  National  Security  Forces  I  (1st  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Military  officers 
in  U.S.  society,  civil-military  relations, 
defense  policy  making,  and  specific 
defense  strategy  from  end  of  World 
War  II  to  Massive  Retaliation.  Texts 
available  from  Departmental  Library. 
3  exams,  2  papers,  2  oral  presentations. 
Prerequisite:  AERSTU  336.  1-hour  (no 
credit)  leadership  laboratory  required. 

442  National  Security  Forces  II  (2nd  sem.) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
AERSTU  441.  Specific  defense 
strategy  from  Eisenhower  era  to  the 
present,  analysis  of  arms  control, 
weapons  acquisition,  bureaucratic 
politics,  and  the  military-industrial 
relationship.  Texts  available  from 
Departmental  Library.  3  exams,  2 
papers,  2  oral  presentations.  Prere- 
quisite: AERSTU  441.  1-hour  (no 
credit)  leadership  laboratory  required. 


Head  of  Department:  Professor  (Lt.  Col- 
onel, U.S.A.)  James  C.  Faison.  Lecturers 
(Captain)  Kelley,  (Captain)  Saunders,  (Ma- 
jor) Boisseau,  (Captain)  Rozman. 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  con- 
ducts the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
program  for  students  desiring  to  earn  a 
commission  as  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Students  desiring  to  earn  a 
commission  must  complete  the  equivalent 
of  eight  semesters  of  military  science  sub- 
jects. This  can  be  accomplished  through 
either  a  two-  or  a  four-year  program.  In  the 
four-year  program,  students  must  success- 
fully complete  eight  semesters  of  depart- 
mental offerings.  These  eight  semesters  may 
be  compressed  into  six  academic  semesters 
with  permission  of  the  department  head. 
Two-year  program  students  attend  a  six- 
week  basic  summer  camp  at  the  end  of  their 
sophomore  year  in  lieu  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  ROTC  program.  Veterans  may  re- 
ceive up  to  three  years  of  constructive 
credit.  Two  years  of  constructive  credit  may 
be  awarded  from  previous  ROTC  training 
in  either  high  school  or  college.  In  addition 
to  classroom  instruction,  students  must 
participate  in  a  leadership  laboratory  which 
consists  of  practicums,  orientation  visits  to 
military  bases,  field  trips,  and  briefings. 
The  leadership  laboratory  program  as  well 
as  extracurricular  activities  are  planned, 
coordinated,  and  conducted  by  the  Corps 
of  Cadets.  Students  also  attend  a  six-week 
advanced  summer  camp  practicum  at  the 
end  of  their  junior  year.  The  summer  camp 
practicum  combined  with  the  leadership 
laboratory  permits  application  of  theory 
presented  in  academic  subjects.  To  be 
enrolled  as  a  cadet,  students  must  possess 
the  University-sponsored  student  health  in- 
surance or  equivalent  coverage. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree  re- 
quirements and  departmental  requirements, 
students  are  commissioned  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenants in  the  United  States  Army.  Students 
completing  departmental  requirements 
before  degree  requirements  may  be  com- 
missioned early  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  National  Guard  or  in  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve. 

141  American  Military  History  I 
(1st  sem.)  1  cr 
Boisseau  ROTC  Bldg. 

Lecture,  discussion,  leadership  lab. 
American  Military  History  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  period  through 
World  War  I;  emphasis  on  the  social, 
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economic,  and  political  factors  which 
caused  participation  in  each  war; 
leadership  techniques  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  war;  the 
development  of  tactical  weapons  and 
equipment.  Midterm,  final,  attendance 
at  Leadership  Laboratory  for  ROTC 
cadets.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  I 
cadet  standing  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

142  American  Military  History  II 
(2nd  sem.)  1  cr 
Boisseau  ROTC  Bldg. 

Lecture,  discussion,  leadership  lab. 
American  Military  History  from  the 
period  prior  to  World  War  II  through 
the  "Arab/Israeli  War,"  1973;  em- 
phasis on  the  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical factors  which  caused  participa- 
tion in  each  war;  leadership  techniques 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
war;  development  of  tactical  weapons 
and  equipment.  Midterm,  final,  atten- 
dance at  Leadership  Laboratory  for 
ROTC  cadets.  Prerequisite:  Military 
Science  I  cadet  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

212  Contemporary  Military  Theory 
(1st  sem.)  2  cr 
Saunders  ROTC  Bldg. 

Lecture,  discussion,  practical  exercise. 
Introduction  to  the  principles  and  fun- 
damentals of  modern  military  tactics 
developed  through  analysis,  interpreta- 
tion, and  use  of  topographic  maps. 
The  small  military  unit  used  as  the 
model  to  examine  current  tactical 
theory.  2  exams,  1  short  paper,  atten- 
dance at  Leadership  Laboratory  for 
ROTC  cadets.  Prerequisite:  Military 
Science  II  cadet  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

290A  Experimental:  Management 
Simulation  (1st  sem.)  2  cr 

Saunders  ROTC  Bldg. 

Lecture,  discussion,  classroom  simula- 
tions. A  process-oriented  course  de- 
signed to  develop  specific  management 
skills.  Discussions  of  theory  and  real- 
istic classroom  simulations;  numerous 
opportunities  to  examine  and  apply 
management  theory.  2  exams,  1  short 
paper,  attendance  at  Leadership  Lab- 
oratory for  cadets.  Prerequisite: 
Military  Science  II  cadet  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


312  Military  Leadership  I  (1st  sem.) 
Rozman  ROTC  Bldg. 

Lecture,  discussion,  practical  applica- 
tion. Introduction  to  military  leader- 
ship and  management.  Development 
of  practical  managerial/leadership 
skills  in  planning,  organizing,  delega- 
tion, and  control  and  development  of 
instructor  skills  through  instruction 
training,  performance-oriented  train- 
ing and  individual  classroom  presenta- 
tions. Midterm,  final,  individual  class 
presentation.  ROTC  cadets  must  enroll 
in  accompanying  laboratory.  Prerequi- 
site: Military  Science  III  cadet  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

313  Military  Leadership  II  (2nd  sem.) 

Rozman  ROTC  Bldg. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Follows  MILSCI 
312.  An  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
organizational  leadership  within  the 
military  organizational  environment. 
Emphasis  on  development  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  theories  and  applications 
of  motivation  studies/theories,  leader 
behavior,  leader  style,  group  interac- 
tion, and  their  effect  upon  the  decision 
maker.  Midterm,  final,  research  pro- 
ject. Army  ROTC  students  must  enroll 
in  accompanying  laboratory.  Prere- 
quisites: MIL  SCI  312,  Military 
Science  III  cadet  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

412  Seminar  in   Military   Leadership 
and  Management 

Faison  ROTC  Bldg. 

Lecture,  discussion,  role  playing. 
Military  staff  organization,  functions, 
and  procedures;  problem-solving  tech- 
niques and  administration;  National 
Security  Acts,  National  Security 
organization  and  functions.  Midterm, 
final.  1  paper,  oral  classroom  and 
leadership  lab  presentations.  Leader- 
ship lab  required  for  ROTC  cadets. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  IV 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

413  Military  Law 
Faison  ROTC  Bldg. 

Lecture,  discussion,  role  playing. 
Military  law,  constitutional  basis  of 
powers,  basic  principles  of  criminal 
law;  rules  of  evidence;  military  judicial 
organization  and  administration.  Mid- 
term, final,  1  paper,  oral  classroom 
presentations.  Leadership  lab  required 
for  ROTC  cadets.  Prerequisite:  Mili- 
tary Science  IV  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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Bachelor's  Degree  With 
Individual  Concentration 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 
Concentration  (BDIC)  is  a  four-semester 
program  in  individualized  study  supervised 
by  an  interdepartmental  faculty  committee 
rather  than  by  one  of  the  departments,  and 
leads  to  either  a  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Individual  Concen- 
tration. Work  for  this  degree,  usually  be- 
ginning with  the  junior  year,  takes  the  place 
of  a  conventional  major  and  provides  stu- 
dents with  an  opportunity  to  pursue  an  area 
of  study  not  otherwise  available  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  program  must  be  interdepart- 
mental, unavailable  as  such  through  an  ex- 
isting undergraduate  major,  and  make  full 
use  of  existing  University  resources.  In 
developing  their  concentrations,  students 
may  combine  courses  from  departments  or 
schools  with  the  University,  from  among 
the  Five  Colleges,  and  from  limited 
amounts  of  independent  study  and  or  in- 
ternship opportunities. 

The  course  of  study  is  developed  by  the 
individual  student  in  conjunction  with  the 
full-time  University  faculty  member  serving 
as  his/her  sponsor,  and  submitted  to  the 
BDIC  Supervising  Committee  for  approval. 

Application  to  BDIC 

Students  with  at  least  four  semesters  re- 
maining at  the  University  should  initiate  the 
application  process  with  a  BDIC  counselor 
early  in  the  second  semester  of  their 
Sophomore  year,  well  in  advance  of  pre- 
registration  for  the  following  semester 
(please  consult  the  Collegian  for  exact 
deadlines).  There  are  provisions  for  recent 
transfers  to  the  University. 

The  degree  earned  will  be  either  the  B.A. 
or  the  B.S.,  depending  upon  the  area  in 
which  the  greater  concentration  of  advanc- 
ed work  is  done.  Students  seeking  a  degree 
from  BDIC  must  still  fulfill  the  usual 
University  core  and  distribution  re- 
quirements. Planning  admission  well  in  ad- 
vance of  application  deadlines  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Independent  interdisciplinary  projects 
may  include  reading  projects,  research,  tu- 
torials, and  field  or  internship  opportunities 
having  an  academic  component.  Credit  is 
awarded  in  recognition  of  analysis,  com- 
pletion, and  evaluation  of  significant  learn- 
ing; mere  participation  does  not  constitute 
accreditable  independent  work.  Close  con- 
sistent cooperation  with  sponsoring  faculty 
member  and/or  BDIC  office  is  essential. 


Schedule  numbers  are  available  in  15B 
Bartlett  upon  completion  of  required  con- 
tracts. Work  is  graded,  although  the  stand- 
ard pass/fail  option  may  be  employed. 


Colloquia 


Colloquia  are  one-credit  courses  which  seek 
to  augment  the  academic  offerings  of  de- 
partments and  schools.  They  meet  for  a 
minimum  of  16  hours  per  semester  and  re- 
quire roughly  as  much  work  as  one  third  of 
an  average  introductory  course.  They  are 
held  in  residence  areas  and  are  generally 
proposed  and  taught  by  students  with  facul- 
ty sponsorship  and  approved  by  the 
student/faculty  academic  policy  commit- 
tees of  each  residential  area.  While  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  categorize  the  variety 
of  colloquium  subjects,  they  generally  res- 
pond to  student  concerns,  emphasize  com- 
munity building,  and/or  experimental  ac- 
tivities in  art,  music  and  craft  areas. 

Communication  Skills  Center 

The  Communication  Skills  Center  provides 
developmental  and  enrichment  programs  in 
transdisciplinary  reading,  study  skills,  note- 
taking,  research  writing,  test  taking,  and 
speech  communication.  Developmental 
work  in  grammar,  writing  and  vocabulary  is 
also  a  function  of  the  Communication 
Skills  Center.  In  addition,  the  Center  spon- 
sors Supervised  Independent  Study  (SIS), 
and  Skill  Evaluation  and  Developmental 
Activities  (SEDA).  Individualized  writing 
instruction  for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
is  available  through  the  Center.  Individ- 
ualized reading  instruction  for  students 
with  special  problems  may  be  obtained  here 
also. 

Small  classes  and  individualized  instruc- 
tion make  the  Communication  Skills  Center 
a  personal  and  accessible  place  to  enroll  in 
credit  or  noncredit  courses.  Through  diag- 
nostic testing  and  prescriptive  followup,  the 
Center  assists  students  in  becoming  more 
effective  verbally. 

Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at 
the  University  is  responsible  for  helping  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  part-time 
undergraduate  students;  for  managing  all 
conferences,  institutes,  workshops,  short 
courses,  and  clinics  on  the  Amherst  campus 
and  throughout  the  Commonwealth  spon- 
sored by  the  University;  and  for  designing 
special  educational  programs  for  citizens  of 


the  Commonwealth  and  the  region  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  students  at  the 
University.  The  Division  has  its  own  under- 
graduate degree  program,  designed  for 
part-time  students  who  wish  to  design  a  cur- 
riculum more  appropriate  to  their  educa- 
tional goals  than  those  offered  by  the  tradi- 
tional undergraduate  departments.  The 
Bachelor  of  General  Studies  requires  120 1 
hours  of  credit,  up  to  75  of  which  may  be 
transferred  from  other  institutions.  Stu- 
dents may  be  admitted  to  evening  courses 
or  to  day  courses  on  a  space-available  basis 
after  consultation  with  an  adviser  in  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Under- 
graduate part-time  students  who  meet  the 
requirements  for  any  standard  University 
undergraduate  degree  may  have  this  degree 
awarded  through  the  Division  of  Contin- 
uing Education  in  addition. 

The  Division  serves  as  an  educational 
doorway  between  the  University  and  poten- 
tial clients  and  stands  ready  to  help  anyone 
in  the  Commonwealth  with  an  educational 
problem  with  which  the  University  might 
assist.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Division. 

Everywoman's  Center 

The  Center  offers  academic,  personal  and 
vocational  counseling,  maintains  a  library, 
resource  files  and  listings  of  jobs,  sponsors 
Project  Self —  workshops  focused  on  wom- 
en's issues.  The  Center,  located  in  Wilder 
Hall,  also  provides  rape  counseling,  welfare 
advocacy  and  information  for  poor  and 
welfare  women  in  school,  and  sponsors 
support  groups  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues. 

Five  College 
Interchange  Program 

Students  may  elect  to  take  courses  off  cam- 
pus, at  Smith,  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke, 
or  Hampshire  College.  The  institutions  join 
with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  to  form  the  Five  College  consor-  • 
tium,  combining  their  academic  activities  in  I 
selected  areas  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
and  enriching  their  collective  educational 
resources.  Certain  specialized  programs  are  ! 
operated  jointly,  such  as  the  Five  College 
Astronomy  Department  and  the  Five  Col- 
lege Dance  Department;  the  Five  College 
Black  Studies  Executive  Committee  over- 
sees the  Curriculum  for  the  Five  College 
Black  Studies  major,  and  the  Five  College 
East  Asian  Languages  Program  oversees 
the  curricula  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
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languages.  In  addition,  the  Five  Colleges 
appoint  certain  faculty  in  very  specialized 
areas  (such  as  Irish  Studies,  theater,  voice/ 
speech,  medical  ethics,  East  Indian  studies). 
These  courses  are  taught  on  all  five  campus- 
es, and  are  open  to  all. 

Any  qualified  student  in  good  standing  at 
any  of  the  five  institutions  may  take  a 
course  at  any  one  or  more  of  the  other  four 
without  additional  cost  beyond  normal  lab 
or  instructional  fees.  At  the  University,  to 
be  eligible,  a  student  must  be  at  least  a 
second-semester  freshman  and  be  taking  at 
least  one  regular  course  at  the  University. 
(Regular  semester  courses  at  the  other  four 
colleges  normally  carry  4  credits,  with  some 
exceptions.) 

Five  College  courses  elected  by  University 
students  should  have  a  bearing  on  the 
educational  plan  arranged  between  the  stu- 
dent and  the  adviser.  Approval  by  the  stu- 
dent's academic  adviser  is  required  if  the 
course  is  related  to  the  requirements  of  the 
student's  major.  Permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor is  required  when  enrollment  is  limited, 
or  if  consent  of  instructor  is  required  for 
students  from  the  instructor's  institution. 
Approval  by  the  Academic  Dean  or  Dean's 
designee  at  the  student's  home  institution  is 
always  required. 

Students  should  apply  for  interchange 
courses  well  ahead  of  time  -  during  the 
preregistration  period  if  possible,  or  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester  (Five 
College  registration  closes  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week).  When  taking  courses  off 
campus,  students  are  governed  by  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  host  institution. 
(Arrangements  for  grades  for  Hampshire 
College  courses  must  be  made  with  the 
course's  instructor.)  Free  bus  transporta- 
tionamong  the  five  institutions  is  available 
for  interchange  students. 

Current  catalogs  for  Smith,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Amherst,  and  Hampshire  Col- 
leges, information  about  their  academic 
programs  and  schedules,  and  Five  College 
registration  applications  are  available  at  the 
Five  College  Office,  CASIAC,  E26A 
Machmer  Hall.  This  office  is  open  full  time 
during  preregistration  and  registration 
periods,  and  part  time  thereafter  during  the 
academic  year.  For  further  information, 
call  the  Five  College  Adviser,  tel.  545-2191. 

Foreign  Area  Studies 

Foreign  Area  Studies  is  an  academic  pro- 
gram which  draws  together  specialists  from 
among  the  faculty  of  academic  departments 


to  facilitate  a  multidisciplinary  appraoch  to 
the  study  of  major  geographic  areas. 
Students  who  wish  to  undertake  such  study 
should  consider  the  unique  combination  of 
area  and  language  training  offered  by  the 
five  Foreign  Area  Studies  Programs:  1) 
Asian  Area  Studies,  2)  Latin  American 
Area  Studies,  3)  Near  Eastern  Area  Studies, 

4)  Soviet  and  East  European  Area  Studies, 

5)  Western  European  Area  Studies.  Near 
Eastern  and  Soviet  Studies  offer  major  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  degree;  the  rest  award 
certificates  in  addition  to  the  student's  ma- 
jor. Students  select  courses  from  a  variety 
of  disciplines  (e.g.,  anthropology,  lan- 
guage, history,  political  science,  sociology) 
at  both  the  University  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Five  Colleges.  In  addition, 
they  participate  in  special  seminars  and 
cultural  programs,  receive  individual  aca- 
demic counseling,  plus  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  studying  abroad.  Such  a 
program  of  study  provides  a  broader  focus 
than  can  any  one  discipline;  moreover,  it 
enables  certain  students  to  study  the  area  of 
their  own  ethnic  background.  Finally,  the 
Area  Studies  degrees  and  certificates  en- 
hance students'  opportunities  for  entrance 
into  graduate  and  professional  schools, 
government  and  foreign  service,  teaching 
and  business  abroad,  and  other  internation- 
al activities. 


Honors  Program 


Director:  Jack  Taeger;  Assistant  Director: 
Lynn  Santoro;  Office:  E25  Machmer;  tel. 
545-2483. 

Honors  Program  courses  are  open  to 
anyqualified  student.  One  need  not  be  a 
Commonwealth  Scholar  nor  a  member  of 
any  departmental  Honors  Program  to  be 
eligible  to  take  Honors  courses.  However, 
like  other  University  courses,  some  Honors 
courses  have  prerequisites;  some  require 
permission  of  instructor. 

Most  Honors  courses,  which  number  ap- 
proximately 200  each  semester,  drawn  from 
all  departments  of  the  University,  are 
designated  by  adding  an  Honors  Colloquia 
to  departmental  courses,  giving  them  one 
additional  credit.  Since  courses  offered  for 
Honors  credit  vary  from  semester  to  sem- 
ester, check  current  Schedule  of  Courses 
booklet  for  exact  information.  The  Honors 
Program  involves  a  cooperative  effort 
among  the  academic  departments  of  the 
University  and  the  Honors  Office  that  af- 
fords highly  motivated  students  of  proven 
ability  the  opportunity  of  taking  University 


courses  more  intensively  and  in  closer  con- 
tact with  professors  and  other  students.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  program  have  the 
benefits  of  individualized  counseling  and 
advice,  and  a  file  of  personal  evaluations  of 
the  student's  work  in  Honors  courses  that 
may  be  used  as  recommendations  for  grad- 
uate schools  and  job  interviews. 

Any  student  who  has  completed  one  sem- 
ester's work  at  the  University,  including 
one  Honors  course,  may  be  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  program.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  since  juniors  and 
seniors  are  now  expected  to  go  through  a 
departmental  Honors  Program,  evidence  of 
their  major  department's  willingness  to  ac- 
cept them  may  be  necessary.  The  student 
must  obtain  an  application  form  from  the 
Honors  Office,  must  have  on  file  in  the 
Honors  Office  or  obtain,  an  evaluation  by 
the  professor  of  his  or  her  performance  in 
the  Honors  course  previously  taken,  and 
must  obtain  a  copy  of  his  or  her  transcript 
from  the  Records  Office  in  Whitmore 
(which  can  be  obtained  free  if  the  candidate 
says  it  is  for  the  Honors  Office).  When  the 
Honors  Office  has  received  these  three 
items,  an  interview  with  the  candidate  will 
be  arranged,  and  if  the  student  and  the  in- 
terviewer agree  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  student  to  join  that  program,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted. 

While  Commonwealth  Scholars  are  ex- 
empted from  regular  University  core  re- 
quirements, they  must  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  their  major  and  must  take 
one  Honors  course  every  semester  in  the 
program,  and  must  take  a  minimum  of  six 
Honors  courses.  Under  this  requirement, 
students  who  are  accepted  into  the  program 
upon  completion  of  the  first  semester  of 
their  freshman  year  must  take  seven  more 
Honors  courses,  one  per  semester,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  already  taken.  Students  ac- 
cepted into  the  program  upon  completion 
of  the  first  semester  of  their  sophomore 
year  or  anytime  thereafter  must  take  five 
more  Honors  courses,  at  least  one  per 
semester,  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
taken. 

A  Commonwealth  Scholar  must  also 
maintain  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least 
3.2.  If  the  average  drops  below  3.2  for  two 
semesters  (not  necessarily  consecutive),  or  if 
the  student  receives  an  "F"  in  each  of  two 
consecutive  semesters,  the  student  may  be 
dropped  from  the  program.  Com- 
monwealth Scholars  who  do  not  follow  the 
procedural  requirements  of  the  program 
may  also  be  dropped.  These  requirements 
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include  returning  a  list  of  courses  signed  by 
the  preceptor  for  each  term,  discussing 
academic  progress  or  problems  with  the 
preceptor  at  least  once  a  semester,  respon- 
ding promptly  to  consultation  requests 
from  the  Director  or  Associate  Directors  of 
the  Honors  Program,  and  notifying  the 
Honors  Office  of  current  address  and 
telephone  number  or  change  in  major  or 
preceptor.  Any  student  who  fails  to  meet 
these  standards  must  withdraw  from  the 
program.  In  addition,  students  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  on  Academic  Probation  in  the 
program  if  they  have:  one  or  more  "F"s  on 
their  permanent  record,  more  than  one  in- 
complete, or  a  semester  average  of  below 
3.2. 

Those  placed  on  Academic  Probation  for 
more  than  one  term  may  be  asked  to 
withdraw  from  the  program  if  the  Director 
and  Associate  Directors  concur.  In  general, 
Honors  courses  carry  one  additional  credit 
beyond  the  number  carried  by  the  same 
course  without  the  Honors  designation. 
Technically,  the  regular  course  is  generally 
supplemented  with  an  Honors  Colloquium 
carrying  one  credit;  practically,  the  course 
is  simply  made  somewhat  more  demanding 
for  those  registered  for  the  Honors  section. 
In  some  instances,  Mathematics  and 
Physics  &  Astronomy  offer  a  few  4-credit 
courses  carrying  the  Honors  designation 
which  are  not  available  as  regular  3-credit 
courses. 

Honors  courses  are  offered  in  most  areas 
of  study,  including  courses  filling  the  core 
requirements  in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences,  and  physical  sciences  and 
mathematics,  for  freshmen,  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors.  Upperclass  students  are 
offered  special  Honors  Interdisciplinary 
Colloquia  and  Seminars,  as  well  as  Senior 
Honors  courses.  Senior  Honors  courses, 
with  or  without  thesis,  are  arranged  by  the 
major  department's  Honors  Coordinator, 
with  concurrent  registration  by  the  student 
with  the  Honors  Office. 

On  request,  students  receive  detailed  con- 
fidential or  nonconfidential  evaluations  of 
their  work  in  all  Honors  courses.  These  re- 
quest forms  are  available  in  the  Honors  Of- 
fice. 

Department  Honors 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  be  graduated 
with  an  Honors  designation  of  Magna  Cum 
Laude  or  Summa  Cum  Laude  must  pursue 
a  Departmental  Honors  Program.  Since  the 
curricula  of  Departmental  Honors  Program 
vary  widely  from  department  to  depart- 


ment, any  student  interested  in  pursuing 
Honors  in  his  or  her  major  field  should  in- 
vestigate that  field's  Honors  curriculum. 
Although  a  student  must  usually  have  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.2  or  higher  to  be 
eligible  for  a  Departmental  Honors  pro- 
gram, in  exceptional  cases  students  with 
lower  averages  may  be  admitted.  Any  stu- 
dent interested  in  pursuing  Departmental 
Honors  should  confer  with  the  Honors 
Coordinator  of  his  or  her  major  field. 


Inquiry  Program 


The  Inquiry  Program  is  a  semi-autonomous 
experimental  program  based  in  Pierpont 
house,  Southwest  Residential  College. 
Students,  staff  and  faculty  from  through- 
out the  University  participate.  Through 
seminars,  courses,  workshops  and  tutorials, 
people  in  this  program  explore  different 
ways  of  learning,  and  the  process  of  coming 
to  know  who  you  are  and  what  you  want  as 
a  learner.  The  Inquiry  Program  offers  first 
and  second  year  students  opportunities  to 
work  closely  with  a  faculty  tutor  to  design 
and  implement  a  personalized  education. 
Students  in  the  program  meet  University 
and  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  core  re- 
quirements through  individually  negotiated 
plans  of  study  that  may  or  may  not  include 
course  work  in  any  given  semester,  and 
through  specially  designed  "Modes  of  In- 
quiry" seminars.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  program  a  student  is  awarded 
60  credits  and  goes  on  to  pursue  either  a 
BDIC  or  a  traditional  major  as  a  junior. 
The  program  seeks  students  who  are  self- 
directed,  ready  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  education,  and  who  believe  they 
can  profit  from  collaboration  with  a  faculty 
adviser  in  the  design  of  a  total  learning  pro- 
gram. Older  and  non-traditional  students 
have  found  the  Inquiry  Program  an  attrac- 
tive way  to  re-enter  college. 

As  a  major  University  effort  to  provide  a 
distinctive  and  challenging  intellectual 
experience  for  entering  students,  the  In- 
quiry Program  offers  the  benefits  of  a  small 
college  community  during  the  student's 
first  two  years.  It  is  characterized  by  small 
classes,  close  contact  with  faculty  in  and 
out  of  class,  and  the  opportunity  to  design 
one's  own  plan  of  study.  It  is  located  in 
Pierpont  House  with  classrooms,  lectures, 
faculty  and  administrative  offices.  A  course 
listing  is  available  each  semester.  For  more 
information,  call  545-0871  or  visit  the  of- 
fice. 


190A  Experimental:  Philosophical 
Foundations  of  Education 

(1st  sent.) 

Adams  IP  Office,  Pierpont 

Lecture,  discussion.  Class  members' 
experience  of  education;  major  think- 
ers' writings  on  purposes  and  processes 
of  education.  Individual  or  group  pro- 
jects. Text:  The  Philosophical  Founda- 
tions of  Education,  Cahn.  2  short 
papers,  1  formal  paper  or  presenta- 
tion; class  attendance  and  participa- 
tion. 

190B  Experimental:  Politics  and  Society 
(1st  sem.) 
DiStefano  117  Pierpont 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to> 
political  inquiry  and  American  politics. 
Focus  on  race,  sex,  and  class;  applica- 
tion of  economics  and  psychology  to 
the  political  issue  of  power.  Texts:  The 
Capitalist  System,  The  York  Times  or 
Wall  Street  Journal,  others.  Participa-  • 
tion  in  discussions,  3  short  papers, 
final. 

190C  Experimental:  Experiments 
with  Trust 

Gandhi  and  Woolman  (1st  sem.) 
Havens  119  Pierpont 

Text  analysis,  discussion,  role  plays, 
field  work  on  instructor's  tree  farm. 
Relevance  of  personal  life  style  (con- 
sumption level,  boycotts,  etc.)  to  social 
change;  effects  of  means,  especially 
violent  means,  on  ends.  Intuitive/- 
spiritual  dimensions  of  Gandhi's  and 
Woolman's  social  action.  Presuppo- 
sitions of  texts;  modes  of  learning  al- 
ternative to  traditional  education. 
Meets  IP  requirment  as  Humanities 
Modes.  Texts:  The  Story  of  My  Exper- 
iments with  Truth,  Gandhi;  Journal! 
and  Essays  of  John  Woolman;  Budd- 
hist and  Quaker  Experiments  with 
Truth.  Short  papers,  take-home  final; 
individual  experiment  with  truthful- 
ness; field  work  in  forest.  Must  be  will- 
ing to  be  honest.  $5  lab  fee.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  15  (priority  to  IP  stu- 
dents; others  by  consent  of  instructor.) 


Internships 


The  Office  of  Internships  gives  students 
from  all  major  departments  opportunities 
to  earn  academic  credit  by  designing  full  or 
part-time  field  experiences  that  directly  re- 
late to  their  academic  programs.  Students 
ordinarily  take  a  semester  and  or  a  summer 
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in  the  junior  year  of  full-time  activity  off 
campus,  with  a  state,  federal,  or  commer- 
cial agency.  Up  to  15  credits  are  avaiable  by 
arrangement  through  the  Office  of  Intern- 
ships, 409  Goodell  Building. 

Interpreter's  Studies 

Interpreter's  Studies  is  an  Interdepartmen- 
tal Program  to  certify  qualified  students  in 
general  language  interpretation  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  or  Por- 
tuguese, or  in  other  languages  as  a  special 
project.    As   specified   in   the   list   of  re- 
quirements   below,    this    program    coor- 
dinates three  disciplinary  areas:  Interpreta- 
tion,   Communication,    and    Foreign 
Languages.  Courses  in  Interpretation  are 
courses  in  techniques  and  do  not  involve 
themselves  with  the  teaching   of  foreign 
languages.  Such  a  discipline  as  Interpreta- 
tion is  a  meeting  ground  of  all  foreign 
language    departments.    The    Interdepart- 
mental   Faculty   Guidance   and    Advisory 
Board,    representing    the    major    foreign 
language  departments,  includes:  Professors 
Paul  Mankin  (French),  Harry  Seelig  (Ger- 
iman),    Anthony    Terrizzi    (Italian),    Jose 
Ornelas  (Portuguese),  Maurice  Levin  (Rus- 
sian),   and    Robert    Bancroft    (Spanish). 
Studies  in  the  field  of  Interpreting  would 
'ead  to  the  Certificate  in  General  Language 
Interpretation    (CGLI).    This    certificate 
jpens  two  possible  avenues:   a)  together 
with  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  in  any  field,  it  can  ex- 
pand   opportunities    for    employment    in 
>overnmental  agencies  as  well  as  in  business 
uid  industry;  b)  the  training  required  for 
he  certificate  screens  and  prepares  poten- 
ial  candidates  for  graduate  work  toward  a 
:areer  as  a  conference  interpreter. 
Requirements:  six  courses  or  18  credits  are 
equired  for  the  Certificate.  Two  courses 
ire  taken  in  each  of  the  following  three 
ireas:  Interpretation,  Communication,  and 
7oreign  Languages. 

Ik.  Interpretation  —  INTERP  481  Tech- 
liques  of  Consecutive  Interpretation;  IN- 
TERP 482  Techniques  of  Simultaneous  In- 
erpretation.  These  3-credit  courses  are  also 
isted  as  French  481  and  482. 
i.  Communications — Two  courses  chosen 
rom  a  selected  list  of  courses  in  English, 
nternational  Relations,  Political  Science, 
Economics,  Geography,  History,  Com- 
lunications,  and  Journalism. 
Z.  Foreign  Languages — Two  courses  in  one 
■r  two  foreign  languages.  These  courses  are 


advanced  foreign  language  courses  (above 
200)  in  Translation,  Composition,  Busi- 
ness, and  Communication. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  by  exam 
and/or  interview  with  the  Program  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  Daniel  Martin,  427  Herter,  tel. 
545-0900.  Further  information  about  the 
program  is  available  in  316  or  427  Herter. 

481  Techniques  of  Consecutive 
Interpretation  (2nd  sem.) 
Martin  427  Herter 

Lecture,  lab.  Historical  background  of 
.  consecutive  interpretation.  Acquisition 
of  skills  through  lab  practice  in  note- 
taking,  organizing,  and  presenting  in- 
formation from  one  foreign  language 
into  English.  Texts:  The  Interpreter's 
Handbook,  Herbert;  Interpretation,  A 
Psychological  Approach  to  Transla- 
ting, Seleskovitch;  Notetaking  in  Con- 
secutive Interpretation,  Rozan.  Mid- 
term, final;  paper  or  project.  Core 
component  for  Certificate  in  General 
Language  Interpretation  (CGLI).  Also 
listed  as  FRENCH  481. 

482  Techniques  of  Simultaneous 
Interpretation  (1st  sem.) 
Martin  427  Herter 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  theoreti- 
cal aspects  of  simultaneous  interpreta- 
tion and  to  present  research  in  the 
field.  Acquisition  of  skills  through  lab 
practice  in  the  interpreter's  booth,  with 
and  without  the  text.  Historical  back- 
ground and  organization  of  the  inter- 
preting profession.  Texts:  The  Inter- 
preter's Handbook,  Herbert;  The 
Techniques  of  International  Confer- 
ence Interpreting,  Pilley;  Toward  a 
Science  of  Translating,  Nida.  Mid- 
term, final;  paper  or  project.  Core 
component  for  Certificate  in  General 
Language  Interpretation  (CGLI).  Also 
listed  as  FRENCH  482. 


Legal  Studies 


The  Legal  Studies  Program,  one  of  the  first 
such  programs  in  the  nation,  provides  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  pursue  intro- 
ductory and  advanced  courses  about  the  na- 
ture and  function  of  law:  it  presents  field 
work  and  research  opportunities,  confer- 
ences, practica,  and  special  courses  about 
law  for  the  University  community;  and  it 
enables  a  number  of  students  to  major  in 
Legal  Studies.  The  major  is  individually 
designed  around  a  basic  core  of  study.  This 


is  not  a  "pre-law"  preparatory  program:  it 
is  an  interdisciplinary  exploration  of  the 
phenomena  of  law,  power,  and  authority, 
as  these  are  manifested  in  culture  and  socie- 
ty. The  emphasis  is  on  examining  the  legal 
mode  of  thinking  as  but  one  of  many  possi- 
ble world  views. 

LEGAL  250  and  252  are  the  introductory 
courses  of  the  Legal  Studies  Program,  and 
should  be  taken  during  the  sophomore 
year.  Application  to  the  major  may  be 
made  concurrent  with  enrollment  or  later. 
An  important  dimension  of  these  courses  is 
the  study  of  legal  phenomena  outside  the 
formal  legal  system,  dealing  for  example 
with  such  institutions  as  family  and  school. 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  is  allied  with 
a  range  of  faculty  and  courses  in  the  Five 
Colleges,  a  list  of  which  is  available  from 
the  Five  College  Office,  CASIAC.  These 
courses  are  open  to  anyone  interested  in 
examining  the  interrelationships  of  law  and 
society.  The  Legal  Studies  Program  also  of- 
fers opportunities  for  practical  field  work 
experience  for  qualified  students.  In  the 
past,  these  projects  have  included  legislative 
drafting  and  research,  work  with  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  University  Year  for  Ac- 
tion programs.,  research  on  pending  litiga- 
tion, work  in  legal  services  projects, 
juvenile  court  and  probation,  welfare  and 
other  governmental  agencies. 

A  study  plan  is  negotiated  for  each  stu- 
dent by  the  student  and  major  adviser  ac- 
cording to  their  mutual  interests.  Interested 
students  should  see  Professor  Janet  Rifkin, 
Director  of  the  Legal  Studies  Program,  218 
Hampshire  House,  tel.  545-2000. 

197  Special  Topics:  Law,  Language, 
Classics 

Nobles 

Contemporary  concepts  of  law;  the  in- 
terplay between  law  and  justice,  from 
the  history  of  Western  philosophy  into 
classical  Greek  thinking.  Readings  in- 
clude Aristophanes'  play,  The  Clouds; 
Zen  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle  Main- 
tenance, Pirsig;  selected  Western  phi- 
losophers such  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
Rousseau.  Focus  on  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  liberal  legalism. 

250  Introductory  Legal  Studies 

Bonsignore,  d'Errico,  Katsh,  Rifkin, 
Yarbrough  218  Hampshire 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  purpose  and 
functions  of  law  in  society.  Legal  reas- 
oning and  decision  making;  the  impact 
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of  law  upon  persons  directly  and  in- 
directly involved  in  it;  the  relationship 
of  law  and  morality;  the  problems  of 
achieving  justice  in  contemporary  so- 
ciety. The  sociology  and  problems  of 
the  legal  profession,  the  job  of  the  po- 
lice, the  role  of  juries,  the  methods  and 
morality  of  behavior  control  and  pun- 
ishment, the  function  of  guilt,  and  the 
relationship  between  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  group  problems.  In- 
cludes legal  phenomena  in  other  than 
formal  law  settings,  for  example,  the 
family,  schools,  business  organiza- 
tions, and  the  army.  Text:  Before  the 
Law;  materials  compiled  by  the  Legal 
Studies  faculty.  $4  lab  fee. 

252  Law  and  Personal  Freedom 
Rifkin  212  Hampshire 

Discussion.  Legal  materials  concerned 
with  the  relationship  of  the  individual 
to  the  state  and  society,  the  tensions 
inherent  in  that  relationship,  and  the 
role  of  the  legal  system  in  channeling 
it.  Both  theoretical  and  empirical  ma- 
terials used;  the  limits  of  personal  free- 
dom imposed  by  law  and  the  legal  safe- 
guards of  individual  autonomy  and 
dignity.  The  nature,  function,  and  role 
of  the  legal  system  in  this  society. 
Readings:  Law,  Power,  and  Personal 
Freedom,  Frankel;  The  Murder  Trial 
of  Wilbur  Jackson,  Law  Without  Law- 
yers, Heymann,  Kenety;  other  ma- 
terials handed  out  in  class.  Exams,  pa- 
pers. $4  lab  fee. 

297  Special  Topics:  Law  and  Ideology 
(2nd  sem.) 
Arons 

The  role  of  law  in  maintaining  the 
dominant  ideology  in  American  socie- 
ty, and  the  reciprocal  role  of  ideology 
in  shaping  legal  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions. Law  in  the  transition  from  agra- 
an  to  advanced  capitalist  society,  cor- 
porate development  and  attempts  to 
restrain  monopoly,  attempts  to  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  minorities  as  against 
claims  of  state  power,  and  attempts  to 
democratize  political  institutions. 
Historical  and  contemporary  perspec- 
tive; the  ideological  role  of  law  in  non- 
capitalist  societies  such  as  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Illustrative  materials  from 
private,  constitutional,  and  criminal 
law.  Readings:  Unequal  Justice,  Auer- 
bach;  Critique  of  Legal  Order,  Quin- 
ney;  The  Rule  of  Law,  Wolff;  several 


cases,  articles,  book  excerpts.  1  paper, 
comparing,  from  an  ideological  per- 
spective, 2  cases  from  different  histori- 
cal periods  dealing  with  a  common 
topic. 

342  Legal  Imagination  (occasionally) 
d'Errico  214  Hampshire 

Lecture,  discussion.  Critical  legal 
theory  and  literature.  How  the  law 
characterizes,  labels,  judges,  and  cat- 
egorizes people.  The  relations  between 
legal  structure  and  social  structure; 
economic  and  psychological  issues. 
Readings:  Persons  and  Masks  of  the 
Law,  Noonan;  Capitalism,  The  Fam- 
ily, and  Personal  Life,  Zaretsky;  Im- 
ages of  Law,  Bankowski,  Mungham; 
The  Trial,  Kafka;  other  materials. 
Prerequisite:  LEGAL  250,  252,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  $4  lab  fee. 

369  The  Idea  of  Community  and  the 
Process  of  Law  (occasionally) 
Arons  217  Hampshire 

Discussion.  The  often  unexamined 
struggle  between  individualism  and 
community  in  the  structure  and  cons- 
ciousness of  society.  The  process  of  so- 
cial conflict  resolution  (law)  as  equal  in 
importance  with  economic  structure  in 
determining  whether  a  society  is  alien- 
ated or  communal.  Readings:  Pris- 
oners of  Liberation,  Rickett;  Joyful 
Community,  Zablocki;  Law  and  Mo- 
dern Society,  Linger;  Hidden  Injuries 
of  Class,  Sennett  and  Cobb;  selections 
by  Nisbet,  DeToqueville,  Diamond, 
Marx,  Lukes;  films.  Prerequisite: 
LEGAL    250    or    252,    $4    lab    fee. 

371  Sex  Roles,  Law,  and  Society 
(occasionally) 

218  Hampshire 

Discussion.  Redefinition  of  the  roles  of 
women  and  men  in  society  as  stimula- 
ted by  and  reflected  in  the  legal  pro- 
cess. The  changing  law  relating  to  is- 
sues of  sex  discrimination.  Topics  in- 
clude the  relation  of  law  and  society  to 
marriage,  family,  and  work.  Readings: 
cases  and  materials  dealing  primarily 
with  women  and  the  law.  Papers,  dis- 
cussion, take-home  exams.  Prerequi- 
site: LEGAL  250,  252  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. $4  lab  fee. 

375  Interdisciplinary  Legal  Studies 

Bonsignore,  others  215  Hampshire 

Discussion.  Content  and  structure  var- 
ies.   Explorations   in   literature,    psy- 


chology, hard  science,  political  econ- 
omy, etc.,  to  broaden  understanding 
of  law  and  legal  order.  May  be  team- 
taught.  Topics  include  sexism,  pun- 
ishment, central  cultural  values,  effects 
of  media.  Prerequisite:  LEGAL  250  or 
252.  $4  lab  fee. 

383  Seminar  on  Law  and  Literature 

(occasionally) 

Bonsignore  218  Hampshire 

Seminar.  Literature — novels,  short 
stories,  poetry,  parables — about  law. 
Dostoevsky,  Camus,  Kafka,  Borges, 
Shapespeare,  Melville,  Greek  play- 
wrights, and  others.  The  artistic  per- 
ception of  law,  mostly  negative.  In- 
sight into  law  and  legal  order. 

390C  Experimental:  Crime,  Law,  and 
Social  Policy  (occasionally) 
Rifkin  212  Hampshire 

Lecture,  discussion.  How  a  society  de- 
fines and  responds  to  deviant  behav- 
ior. Notions  of  punishment,  retribu- 
tion, rehabilitation,  freedom  and  guilt; 
societal  definitions  of  deviancy.  Crim- 
inal law,  notions  of  deviancy  and 
forms  of  imprisonment.  Conceptions 
of  crime;  the  response  to  deviant  con- 
duct in  different  cultural  contexts.  In 
particular,  the  relationship  of  deviancy 
to  social  control  in  Chinese  society. 
Intensive  reading  assignments,  in- 
cluding legal  cases,  congressional  hear- 
ings, articles  and  several  books.  Sever- 
al major  writing  assignments.  Prere- 
quisite: LEGAL  250  or  252.  $4  lab  fee. 

391  Seminar:  Law  and  Change 

(occasionally) 
Bonsignore 

Discussion  of  paperback  books  dealing 
with  change,  technology,  patterns  of  I 
governance  and  radical  man.  The  im- 
plications of  these  themes  via  cases  and  ' 
materials.  Readings:  Participatory  De-  <■ 
mocracy,  Cook,  Morgan;  The  Techno-  <■ 
logical  Society,   Ellul;  Radical  Man,  i, 
Hampden-Turner;    The   Greening   of  <! 
America,   Reich;  Future  Shock,  Tof- 
fler.  5  short  papers  (total  25  pages). 
Prerequisite:  LEGAL  250  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

391  Seminar:  Law  and  Liberation 
d'Errico  214  Hampshire 

Seminar.  The  meaning  of  liberation, 
the  interrelation  of  liberation  with  the 
phenomena  of  law.  Liberation  as  a 
process  of  personal  and  social  awaken- 
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ing;  law  as  an  application  of  official 
power  to  situations  of  human  conflict. 
The  conflicts,  congruences,  and  con- 
tradictions produced  in  the  meeting  of 
law  and  liberation  through  autobio- 
graphical, theoretical,  and  other  wri- 
tings. Realities  of  the  current  world 
historical  situation.  Readings  from: 
Living  My  Life,  Goldman;  An  Auto- 
biography, Gandhi;  The  Autobiogra- 
phy of  a  Brown  Buffalo,  Acosta; 
Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,  Friere; 
The  Mass  Psychology  of  Facism, 
Reich;  P'anshen,  Hinton;  Resistance 
and  Contemplation,  Douglass;  The 
Politics  of  Experience,  Laing;  The 
Way  of  Life,  Lao  Tzu;  The  Only 
Dance  There  Is,  Ram  Dass;  Knowledge 
and  Politics,  Unger,  We  Talk,  You 
Listen,  DeLoria,  Jr.;  Lame  Deer, 
Seeker  of  Visions,  Erdoes.  Individual 
and  group  study  projects.  Written  and 
oral  presentations.  Some  prior  study  of 
law  and  legal  process,  and  of  social, 
psychological,  and  historical  material 
pertaining  to  this  or  other  cultures 
helpful.  Appreciation  of  theories  of 
political  economy  useful.  $4  lab  fee. 

391  Seminar:  Law  History,  and  Mass 
Media 
Katsh  216  Hampshire 

Seminar.  The  relationship  between 
communications  media  and  the  law; 
whether  the  ongoing  "communications 
revolution"  will  lead  to  a  "legal  revo- 
lution." Influence  of  recent  inventions 
such  as  television,  copying  machines, 
and  computers.  The  historical  inter- 
connections between  law  and  the  com- 
munications media;  the  nature  of,and 
legal  issues  generated  by,  the  new 
media;  the  regulation  by  the  legal  sys- 
tem of  television  and  other  media;  and 
how  the  legal  system  may  be  affected 
in  the  future.  Active  class  participa- 
tion; research  project.  Prerequisite: 
LEGAL  250  or  equivalent. 

391  Seminar:  Law  and  Religion — Judaic 
and  American  Law  (occasionally) 
Katsh  216  Hampshire 

Seminar.  The  interrelationship  be- 
tween law  and  religion;  a  comparison 
of  Judaic  and  American  law  and  legal 
institutions.  Focuses  on  the  common 
elements  of  law  and  religion,  on  the  re- 
ligious values  reflected  in  law  and  the 
legal  elements  found  in  religion,  and 
on  the  interaction  between  cross-cul- 
tural perspective  on  law.  History  of 


Jewish  law,  the  kinds  of  legal  institu- 
tions established,  the  values  promoted, 
the  processes  of  resolving  disputes,  en- 
forcing codes  of  conduct,  and  modify- 
ing and  interpreting  law.  The  role  law 
can  play  in  achieving  a  more  just  so- 
ciety. Consult  instructor  before  reg- 
istering. 

391  Seminar:  Legal  Theory 

(occasionally) 

Rifkin  212  Hampshire 

Questions  about  the  nature  of  law  and 
justice  in  the  works  of  major  philoso- 
phers from  Plato  to  the  present  and  in 
the  writings  of  major  legal  scholars. 
Interaction  of  legal,  philosophical  and 
social  concepts  in  their  writings.  Exten- 
sive, intensive  reading  assignments. 
Each  student  explores  in  depth  the 
work  of  one  legal  philosopher  and  ap- 
plies that  perspective  to  topics  of  cur- 
rent concern.  Readings:  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Law  in  a  Historical  Perspective, 
Friedrich;  The  Concept  of  Law,  Hart; 
Law  in  Quest  of  Itself,  Fuller.  Consent 
of  instructor  required.  Enrollment 
limited  to  25.  $4  lab  fee. 

391  Seminar:  Women  and  the  Law 
Rifkin  112  Hampshire 

Limited  to  15  students.  The  Role  of 
women  in  society  as  reflected  through 
the  law  and  the  legal  process.  The 
historical  and  contemporary  sources  of 
the  societal  status  of  women.  Read- 
ings: cases  and  other  writings  in  such 
areas  as  the  criminal  law,  marriage, 
and  sexuality.  Substantial  amount  of 
analytical  writing  required.  Prere- 
quisite: LEGAL  250.  Interested 
students  should  see  Professor  Rifkin 
before  enrolling. 

391  Seminar:  Law,  Psyche,  and  Society 
(occasionally) 
d'Errico  214  Hampshire 

Seminar.  The  link(s)  between  psychic 
structure  and  social  structure,  between 
personal  behavior  and  public  behavior, 
and  how  all  this  relates  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  collective  behavior  which  we 
call  law  and  legal  process.  Readings: 
Laing's  Sanity,  Madness,  and  The 
Family,  The  Divided  Self  The  Politics 
of  Experience;  The  Wish  to  be  Free, 
Weinstein,  Piatt;  The  Moral  Judgment 
of  the  Child,  Piaget;  The  Presentation 
of  Self  in  Everyday  Life,  Goffman; 
The  Mass  Psychology  of  Fascism, 
Reich,    Legalism,     Shklar;    Radical 


Lawyers,  Black;  Law  Against  the  Peo- 
ple; Lefcourt;  Childhood  and  Society, 
Gandhi's  Truth,  Erikson;  Love  and 
Will,  May;  "The  Rule  of  Law  versus 
the  Order  of  Custom,"  Diamond;  "A 
Fourth  Model  of  the  Criminal 
Process,"  Griffiths;  "Behind  the  Law 
of  Divorce,"  "The  Normative,  the 
Legal,  and  the  Law-Jobs:  The  Problem 
of  Juristic  Method,"  Llewellyn.  Ties 
together  psychoanalytic,  Marxist,  and 
other  ways  of  thinking  about  per- 
sonality and  society  to  explore  the  rela- 
tionship between  law  and  human  per- 
sonality. Journal  of  intellectual  and 
emotional  reactions  to  the  seminar,  1 
or  2  research  papers.  Prerequisite: 
LEGAL  250  or  equivalent. 

391  Seminar:  Justice  in  an  Historical 
Perspective  (occasionally) 
Pipkin,  Bonsignore  Hampshire 

Seminar.  Ways  of  articulating  ideas  of 
justice  based  on  materials  from  fiction 
and  nonfiction,  cases  and  materials; 
examination  of  groups  and  group  pro- 
cess. Thematic  development  of  justice 
through  readings  from:  Skinner, 
Kohlberg,  Orwell,  Piaget,  Rawls, 
Kaufmann,  Weber,  Durkeim,  and 
others.  Various  forms  of  group  life. 
Substantial  initiative  and  regular  work 
required.  A  great  deal  of  writing. 
Prerequisite:  LEGAL  250.  Consult  in- 
structor before  enrolling. 

391  Seminar:  Legislative  Research 
(occasionally) 

Katsh  Hampshire 

Action-oriented  seminar,  benefits  both 
students  and  state  legislators.  Students 
select  a  bill,  conduct  the  necessary  re- 
search, frequently  consulting  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  state  legislator  who 
sponsored  the  legislation.  Students 
prepare  a  written  report  and,  if  de- 
sired, testify  before  the  committee  con- 
sidering the  bill.  Enrollment  limited. 
Consult  instructor  before  enrolling. 

392  Seminar:  Senior  Integrative  Seminar 
for  Majors  (1st  or  2nd  sem.) 

217  Hampshire 

Seminar  for  senior  majors  only.  Cen- 
tral techniques  and  themes  of  a  liberal 
arts  study  of  law.  The  development  of 
a  major,  common  intellectual  frame- 
work. Substantial  student  participa- 
tion, vigorous  group  process.  Students 
encouraged  to  help  arrange  the  par- 
ticipation of  other  faculty  members 
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both  within  and  outside  the  Legal 
Studies  Program.  Several  meetings 
during  November  and  December  to 
plan  a  course  of  study,  select  materials, 
and  involve  other  faculty  for  the 
Spring  semester. 

393  Seminar:  Public  Interest  Law 

(2nd  sent.) 
Souweine 

Environmental  and  consumer  ad- 
vocacy. A  model  of  citizen  problem- 
solving,  criticism,  and  comparison  to 
develop  a  personal  model.  Decision- 
making framework  within  which  pro- 
blems may  be  intelligently  addressed. 

393  Seminar:  The  Legal  Profession 
(occasionally) 
219  Hampshire 

The  history  and  organization  of  the 
legal  profession;  focus  on  legal  educa- 
tion, social  and  economic  stratification 
of  the  Bar,  the  nature  of  legal  work 
and  the  role  of  lawyers,  in  advocating 
the  causes  of  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged and  politically  unpopular 
clients.  Extensive  readings;  some 
distributed  in  class  and  on  reserve, 
other  purchased.  Seminar  paper  and 
classroom  presentations.  Prerequisites: 
LEGAL  252  or  250;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. $4  lab  fee. 

396  Independent  Study:  Sophomore 
Tutorial — Introduction  to  Law 

Open  to  two  sophomores  who  have  not 
had  an  introduction  to  legal  studies. 
One-to-one  relatonship  with  instruc- 
tor; approximately  same  materials  as 
LEGAL  250.  Readings  and  papers  as- 
signed and  jointly  designed.  Consult 
instructor  during  preregistration;  no 
arrangements  made  after  that  time. 

396  Independent  Study 

Bonsignore,  d'Errico,  Katsh,  Rifkin, 
Yarbrough  218  Hampshire 

Individual  or  small  group  projects,  in- 
volving a  high  degree  of  self-motivated 
study  under  the  supervision  of  a  facul- 
ty member.  Reading  (library  research) 
and  writing  are  basic  ingredients:  re- 
quires faculty-student  discussion  and 
consultation.  Prerequisite:  LEGAL 
250  or  252. 

397  Special  Topics:  Law  in  Socialist 
Countries  (2nd  sem.) 

Survey  of  the  law-governmental  struc- 
tures in  socialist  countries;  how  both 
substantive  and  procedural  law  are  af- 


fected by  the  overall  political- 
economic  orders  in  which  legal  sub- 
stance is  created  and  legal  process 
takes  place.  Preferred  dispute  resolu- 
tion techniques  and  the  role  of  profes- 
sionals and  all  people  in  conflict 
resolution  activity. 

398  Practicum  1-12  cr 

Bonsignore,  d'Errico,  Katsh,  Rifkin, 
Yarbrough  218  Hampshire 

Fieldwork  experience  for  qualified 
students,  including  legislative  drafting 
and  research,  work  with  public  interest 
research  groups,  legal  services  projects, 
juvenile  court  and  adult  probation, 
welfare,  and  various  private  and  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Coordinated 
through  the  University's  Office  of  In- 
ternships. Mandatory  pass/fail  grad- 
ing. Prerequisite:  LEGAL  250  or  252. 

424  Urban  Law  (1st  or  2nd  sem.) 

218  Hampshire 

Discussion.  The  efficacy  of  the  legal 
system  in  dealing  with  major  urban 
social  problems.  Materials  concentrate 
in  one  or  two  problem  areas  such  as 
housing,  crime,  or  welfare.  Readings: 
cases,  other  selected  materials.  Papers, 
takehome  exams,  contribution  to  class 
discussions.  Prerequisite:  LEGAL  250 
or  252;  or  consent  of  instructor.  $4  lab 
fee. 

450  Legal  Research  and  Writing 

218  Hampshire 

Lecture,  discussion.  Development  of 
the  ability  to  read  and  analyze  judicial 
decisions,  to  do  legal  research,  and 
manipulate  legal  doctrine.  The  legal 
paradigm  from  the  inside;  the  short- 
comings of  law  as  a  means  of  thinking 
about,  describing  and  resolving  human 
problems.  Extensive  case  readings, 
library  research.  Midterm  exam, 
research  paper,  final  paper.  Prere- 
quisite: LEGAL  250  or  252;  or  consent 
of  instructor.  $4  lab  fee. 

460  Legalization  of  the  American  Indians 
d'Errico  214  Hampshire 

Lecture,  discussion.  Interaction  and 
conflict  between  native  people  and  An- 
glos in  American  history.  Legal  cases, 
statutes,  treaties  as  mechanism  of 
cultural  oppression.  Development  of 
legal  doctrine  for  land  expropriation; 
close  analysis  of  court  opinions.  Native 
culture,  social  structure  through  con- 
temporary   accounts,    recent    books, 


film,  etc.  Current  concerns,  activities 
of  native  peoples;  speakers,  special 
projects.  Students  expected  to  be  ac- 
tive in  class  discussion,  to  become 
familiar  with  legal  research  and  doc- 
trinal agrument,  and  to  develop  inter- 
disciplinary perspective.  Prerequisite:  1 
legal  studies  course  beyond  LEGAL 
250;  exceptions  made  for  students  with 
experience  or  other  study  relating  to 
native  peoples.  $4  lab  fee. 

497  Special  Topics:  Political  Economy  of 
South  Africa  (occasionally) 

Theories  of  law  and  political  economy. 
Focus  on  alliance  of  nationalist  Afri- 
kaners and  oligopolistic  mining  finance 
houses,  how  they  have  utilized  law  and 
the  machinery  of  the  state  to  impose 
apartheid.  The  relationships  between 
South  Africa  and  its  neighbors.  Stu- 
dents do  research  on  implications  of 
South  Africa's  increasing  dependence 
on  transnational  corporations,, 
especially  U.S.  firms. 

Orchard  Hill 
Residential  College 

Courses  for  students  living  in  Orchard  Hill 
and  Central  Residence  Areas.  Orchard  Hill 
Residential  College  is  a  unit  of  14  residence 
halls  offering  distinctive  educational  and 
cultural  programs  for  students  seeking  an 
alternative  college  experience.  Orchard  Hill 
offers  a  substantial  number  of  3-credit  in- 
terdisciplinary courses  each  semester  and  an 
increasing  percentage  of  these  satisfy 
University  core  requirements.  In  addition 
to  3-credit  courses,  the  Hill  offers  a  large 
variety  of  student-initiated  colloquia,  spon-i 
sored  by  faculty  members  and  supported  by: 
the  Academic  Affairs  Office. 

The  program  has  two  major  concerns: 
meeting  the  academic   needs  of  entering, 
students,    and   providing   an   instructional! 
program  in  Urban  and  Community  Devel-I 
opment  Studies.  For  entering  students  the* 
program    provides    special    sections    oi 
Rhetoric  and  other  core  courses,  such  aal 
Political  Science,  Economics,  and  Humani- 
ties. An  integrative  seminar  is  available  tc 
help    students    plan    their    educational  I 
development  and  career  preparation.  The 
Urban  and  Community  Development  semi- 
nar and  related  courses  are  open  to  all 
students  in  the  Area.  Courses  feature  such  ; 
studies  as  socioeconomic  factors  in  com 
munity,  the  family,  and  issues  of  humai 
oppression.  A  community  panel  series  in 
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'olves  members  of  the  University  faculty  in 
he  Urban  and  Community  Studies  Pro- 
;ram.  For  more  information,  inquire  at 
4clntire  House. 

00  Elements  of  Economics 

Lecture,  discussion.  Critical  social, 
economic,  and  political  issues  facing 
North  American  society  today.  Links 
between  a)  the  emotional,  person- 
al/political effects  and  limitations  of 
living  in  advanced  capitalist  society 
and  b)  the  broader  problems  facing  na- 
tional and  international  society  as  a 
whole  (the  recession,  unemployment 
and  starvation,  racism,  international 
conflicts,  etc.).  How  various  problems 
are  linked  to  political-economic  organ- 
ization (fascism,  capitalism,  or  social- 
ism) and  the  possibilities  for  solving 
these  personal  and  economic  problems 
within  the  framework  of  North  Ameri- 
can capitalism  or  socialism.  Require- 
ments: papers,  journal. 

41  Urban  Development  and  New  Towns 

Allen  332  Thompson 

Weekly  evening  meetings  beginning  in 
Webster  Main  Lounge  and  ending  in 
Faculty  Resident  Apartment.  The  pro- 
blems accompanying  the  rapid  growth 
of  cities;  redevelopment  efforts  such  as 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  compared  with  New 
Towns  programs  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  U.  S.;  con- 
flicting viewpoints  of  advocates  of  new 
towns  and  of  diverse  center  cities. 
Readings:  Garden  Cities  of  Tomor- 
row, Howard,  The  Death  and  Life  of 
Great  American  Cities,  Jacobs;  The 
Home  of  Man,  Ward.  Midterm,  a  pa- 
per contrasting  the  ideas  of  Howard 
and  Jacobs,  and  either  a  take-home 
final  or  a  term  project  involving  class 
presentation  and  written  report.  Each 
weekly  meeting  includes  colored  slides 
of  new  towns  and  of  world  cities  and 
their  problems.  (Same  as  POL  SCI 
131,  141.) 

51  Great  Decisions — 1979 
Allen  332  Thompson 

Panels,  questions,  discussion.  In- 
troduction to  international  politics. 
Class  participates  in  questioning  each 
of  the  seven  "Great  Decisions  of 
1979"  panels  offered  in  February  and 
March  on  Orchard  Hill.  Topics  include 
the  Technology  Explosion,  Trade  and 
the  Dollar,  NATO  and  the  Russians, 
Dealing   With   China,   the   U.S.   and 


Latin  America,  Black  Africa,  and  In- 
ternational Terrorism.  Study  of  the 
politics  of  international  economic 
relatons  and  global  ecopolitics. 
Readings:  Great  Decisions  1979,  For- 
eign Policy  Assn.;  The  Politics  of  In- 
ternational Economic  Relations, 
Spero;  and  Global  Ecopolitics, 
Pirages.  Requirements:  class  presenta- 
tion, term  paper,  final.  (Same  as  POL 
SCI  151.) 

190C  Experimental:  Welfare  Law 
and  Policy 
Neiman 

Lecture,  discussion.  Implementation 
of  state  and  federal  welfare  programs; 
the  relationship  of  law  and  public 
policy.  Issues  surrounding  public 
assistance  benefit  levels,  work  ethic 
social  services,  privacy  rights,  due  pro- 
cess. Emphasis  on  implementation  of 
welfare  programs  in  Massachusetts, 
how  welfare  is  used  to  regulate  the 
poor.  Readings:  Regulating  the  Poor, 
Cloward,  Pivin;  Income  Maintenance, 
Cooper.  Consistent  attendance,  paper, 
exam. 

190F  Experimental:  Family  Community, 
and  Society 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  relationship 
between  families  and  societies  in  dif- 
ferent social,  historical,  and  cultural 
contexts.  Four  different  theoretical  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  family  and  so- 
ciety— traditional  social  science  func- 
tionalist; Freudian/psychoanalytic; 
Marxist;  and  feminist.  Specific  experi- 
ences of  families  in  different  sectors  of 
contemporary  American  socie- 
ty— white  working  class,  Black,  and  af- 
fluent middle  class.  Readings  on 
historical  and  cross-cultural  studies. 
Underlying  theme:  the  family  as  a  basis 
for  sex  role  divisions,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  change.  Readings:  Of  Woman 
Born,  Rich;  Worlds  of  Pain,  Rubin; 
All  Our  Kin,  Stack;  The  Summer 
Before  the  Dark,  Lessing;  Women  and 
Childcare  in  China,  Sidel;  additional 
articles  assigned  in  class. 

190R  Experimental:  Racial  Issues  in 
Contemporary  America 

Lecture,  discussion.  White  racism  and 
cultural  prejudice  in  individuals  and 
institutions.  The  psychological,  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  educational  bene- 
fits/costs derived  from  racism;  the  sig- 
nificance of  racism  in  American  life  to- 


day. Topics  include  definitions  and 
basic  concepts,  historical  analysis, 
multi-cultural  education /curricu- 
lum/materials, roles  of  media  (TV, 
children's  books,  etc.),  interpersonal 
relations,  and  attitudes  and  actions  to 
combat  racism  and  cultural  prejudice. 
Readings:  articles,  excerpts.  Re- 
quirements: journal,  major  project, 
short  essays. 

290H  Experimental:  Issues  in  Women's 
Health  Care 

Health  care  issues  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  women.  The  conceptual  and 
empirical  tools  useful  for  analysis  of 
these  issues.  Draws  material  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines.  Major  areas:  1) 
the  history  of  health  care  systems,  par- 
ticularly the  "delivery"  of  services  to 
women  and  the  control  of  such  ser- 
vices; 2)  the  structural  connections  bet- 
ween medical/health  care  institutions 
and  other  social  institutions  (e.g.,  the 
state,  economy,  religion),  and  the  im- 
plications of  those  connections  for 
women's  health  care  practices;  3)  the 
processes  involved  in  the  creation  and 
legitimation  of  medical  knowledge  and 
the  relationships  between  ideologies 
and  beliefs  about  women  in  general 
and  specific  medical  knowledge  and 
practices;  4)  the  relationship  between 
the  status  of  women  in  any  particular 
society  and  the  quality  of  health  care, 
and  therefore,  the  life  chances  avail- 
able to  them.  Readings:  The  American 
Health  Empire,  Ehrenreich,  Ehren- 
reich;  The  Politics  of  Women's 
Health,  Dreifus,  ed.;  Our  Bodies,  Our- 
selves, Boston  Women's  Health  Book 
Collective;  Horrors  of  the  Half-Known 
Life:  Male  Attitudes  Toward  Women 
and  Sexuality  in  Nineteeth  Century 
America,  Barker-Benfield,  Require- 
ments :  journal,  papers,  (Same  as 
WOST  290H.) 

298  Practicum  in  Western  Massachusetts 
Local  Government 
Delin,  Sulzner  Mclntyre 

Practical  experience  for  students  in 
local  government  operation.  Students 
work  in  local  government  agencies  in 
fields  such  as  budgeting,  planning,  per- 
sonnel, and  human  services.  Requires 
independent  study  contract,  ability  to 
commit  significant  blocks  of  time  to 
practicum  work  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  consent  of  instructor. 
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354  Creative  Writing 

Lecture,  discussion.  Student  writing  of 
poetry  and  fiction  and  in-class  con- 
structive criticism.  Improving  writing 
and  forming  critical  perspective.  Con- 
temporary poetry  and  fiction.  Pro- 
duces a  literary  magazine  for  the  area. 
Requires  student  writing  for  classroom 
discussion.  (Same  as  ENGL  354.) 

394  Introduction  to  Theory  of  Community 
Development 
Breitbart 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  process  of 
community  building  or  development 
from  a  social  science  perspective.  The 
trend  toward  centralization  in  modern 
society  through  changes  in  work  and 
living  patterns;  possible  means  of 
reversing  this  trend  in  modern  society. 
Readings:  Communitas:  Means  of 
Livelihood  and  Ways  of  Life,  Good- 
man; Mutual  Aid,  Kropotkin;  Neigh- 
borhood Power,  Morris,  Hess;  The 
Limits  of  the  0'f.y,  Bookshin;  Captains 
of  Consciousness,  Ewen.  Paper,  class 
presentation.  (Same  as  GEOG  394.) 

397  Special  Topics:  Aspects  of  Urban 
America 

An  introductory  seminar  in  urban 
studies.  As  an  entity,  the  modern 
metropolis  is  likely  the  most  complex 
human  creation.  A  broad  historical 
overview  of  cities;  the  city  today  from 
the  viewpoints  of  economics,  politics, 
and  sociology;  specific  urban  pro- 
blems. Guest  professors  from  several 
of  the  many  fields  that  touch  on  urban 
studies,  such  as  economics,  political 
science,  sociology,  planning,  geogra- 
phy, business,  and  labor  relations. 
Readings:  The  Power  Broker,  Caro; 
The  Metropolis,  Bollens,  Schmandt; 
others. 


Overseas  Study 


The  Amherst  campus  offers  a  wide  variety 
of  overseas  study  and  international  ex- 
change programs.  The  International  Pro- 
grams Office,  239  Whitmore,  tel.  545-0746, 
may  be  consulted  for  all  specific  informa- 
tion on  these  and  other  overseas  study  op- 
portunities. Information  on  summer  pro- 
grams is  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Summer 
Session  as  well. 

Freiburg  Program 

In  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Freiburg,    Germany,    the    University    of 


Massachusetts  operates  its  year-long 
Freiburg  Program.  The  University  of 
Massachusetts  has  a  permanent  facility  in 
Freiburg,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Freiburg  Center,  which  serves  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Freiburg  Program.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  program  are  regularly  enroll- 
ed students  of  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
and  take  courses  in  a  wide  range  of  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  and  the  natural 
sciences  and  mathematices.  The  Frieburg 
Program  is  not  restricted  to  students  con- 
centrating in  German,  but  admits  students 
in  philosophy,  music,  English,  history, 
comparative  literature,  and  other  fields. 
Undergraduate  enrollment  is  limited  to 
superior  upper  division  students  with  fluen- 
cy in  German. 

Field  Program  in  Anthropology,  Europe 

A  four-  or  seven-month  field  program  in 
Anthropology  in  Europe  is  offered  by  the 
Anthropology  Department  to  graduate  and 
advanced  undergraduate  students  in  an- 
thropology during  the  spring  or  spring  and 
summer.  Location  of  the  program  in 
Europe  in  any  given  year  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  the  faculty  director.  Prere- 
quisites for  participation  in  the  program  in- 
clude a  working  knowledge  of  the  language 
required  for  field  research  and  prior 
coursework  in  both  field  methods  and  the 
culture  area  where  research  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. A  limited  number  of  stipends  are 
available  to  offset  costs  of  international 
travel  and  maintenance  while  in  the  field. 

Angers  Program. 

The  University  offers  a  Spring  semester  of 
French  studies  at  Angers  in  central-west 
France.  The  Program  is  open  to  approx- 
imately 50  students  who  may  earn  up  to  15 
credits  in  language,  literature,  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  courses  offered  permit  acceptance 
of  students  with  varied  interests  and  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  proficiency  in  French. 
Students  are  lodged  in  rooming  houses  or 
with  families. 

Academic  Exchanges  in  Britain 

A  number  of  exchange  programs  allow  ap- 
proximately 40  undergraduates  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and  sciences  to 
spend  their  full  junior  or  senior  academic 
year  in  Great  Britain.  Participating  institu- 
tions include  Birmingham,  East  Anglia, 
Glasgow,  Hull,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leeds, 
Royal  Holloway  College,  Stirling,  and  Sus- 
sex. Only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
are  these  programs  available  for  a  single 
semester. 


Links  with  other  United  Kingdom  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  offer  the  possibili- 
ty for  students  in  specific  fields  to  spend  a 
year  in  Britain.  These  include  Froebel  In- 
stitute, Bulmershe  College,  and  Southlands 
College  for  education,  Lancaster  or  Stirling 
for  business  administration,  and  Central 
London  Polytechnic  for  communications. 

Academic  year  and  second  semester  pro- 
grams for  the  study  of  Fine  Art  are  availa- 
ble at  several  London  area  colleges,  includ- 
ing Sir  John  Cass  School  of  Art,  Byam 
Shaw  School  of  Drawing  and  Printing,  and 
Central  College  of  Art.  A  portfolio  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Other  Study  Abroad  Programs 

Other  academic  year  programs  for  study 
abroad  include  exchanges  with  Sophia, 
Tokyo,  Japan;  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Tunghai, 
Taiwan;  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Cana- 
da; Helsinki,  Finland;  and  Cork  and  Trini- 
ty, Dublin,  Ireland. 

Summer  Programs 

Information  about  summer  programs  may 
be  obtained  from  the  International  Pro- 
grams Office  and  the  Summer  Session 
bulletin.  Summer  study  programs  include 
offerings  in  Freiburg,  Germany;  Dijon, 
France;  Lisbon,  Portugal;  Oxford,  Eng- 
land; and  Salamanca,  Spain. 

Rhetoric 

The  rhetoric  requirement  is  intended  to  help 
the  student  improve  basic  communication 
skills.  It  does  not  offer  an  undergraduate 
major.  A  booklet  listing  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  Rhetoric  Program  may  be  obtained 
at  305  Bartlett  Hall.  While  the  readings  for 
the  various  courses  differ,  the  basic  Pro-  > 
gram  objectives  hold  true  for  all  courses. 

To  fulfill  Distribution  Requirement  B, 
unless  otherwise  exempted,  undergraduate  I 
students  must  take  one  Group  One  course  i 
and  one  Group  Two  course.  In  planning  i| 
choices,  students  should  keep  in  mind  that  a 
some  schools  and  departments  suggest  or ) 
require  a  particular  course  or  sequence  of ) 
courses.  Students  with  a  total  of  1400  (any  r 
distribution)  on  the  combined  SAT  Verbal 
and  English  Achievement  Tests  will  receive 
an  exemption  from  the  requirement  and  six 
units  of  credit.  Students  with  either  600  on 
the  SAT  Verbal  or  a  combined  SAT  Verbal 
and  English  Achievement  score  of  1200  will 
receive  an  exemption  from  a  Group  One 
course  and  three  units  of  credit.  Entering 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  take  an  ex- 
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mption  test  during  summer  counseling. 
Hiring  the  first  week  of  all  courses, 
tudents  write  a  diagnostic  essay  and,  based 
>n  an  instructor  decision,  may  be  exempted 
rom  part  or  all  of  the  requirement.  For  fur- 
her  information  about  courses  or  the  ex- 
mption  process,  call  545-0610. 

Jroup  One 

00B  Writing  About  Masterpieces  of 
Literature  (1st  sent.) 

Improvement  of  student  writing  skills. 
Paper  topics  grow  out  of  the  reading  of 
some  of  the  literary  masterpieces  from 
ancient  times  to  the  Renaissance: 
Homer,  the  Bible,  Greek  drama  (all  in 
translation),  Shakespeare,  others  of  in- 
structor's choice. 

00C  Writing    and    Speaking — Integrated 
Skills  I 

First  semester  of  a  year-long  sequence. 
Offers  practice  in  improving  both 
writing  and  speaking  skills.  Em- 
phasizes the  relationship  of  clear, 
orderly  thought  to  effective  com- 
munication. Introduces  some  impor- 
tant elements  of  critical  analysis:  the 
nature  of  observation,  difference  be- 
tween facts  and  inferences,  language  of 
reports  and  judgments,  various  kinds 
of  definitions.  Contemporary  issues  in 
all  areas  are  subject  of  discussions  and 
assignments.  Papers  of  varying 
lengths,  a  short  research  paper,  oral 
presentations. 

OOD  Writing  About  Problems  in  the  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences  I 

Focuses  on  clear  and  coherent  com- 
munication of  general  issues  in  the 
social  sciences.  Current  problems  that 
can  be  understood  by  the  nonspecialist 
in  sociology,  political  science,  econom- 
ics, psychology,  or  anthropology, 
(e.g., racism,  sex  roles,  family  history, 
prison  reform,  urban  problems)  serve 
as  the  subject  of  readings  and  basis  for 
discussion  and  writing.  Students 
develop  skills  such  as  defining,  identify- 
ing underlying  assumptions,  analyzing 
inferences  and  modes  of  support  for 
claims  and  deductive  logic. 

O0E  Writing  About  Problems  in  the 
Natural  and  Physical  Sciences  I 

Focuses  on  the  clear  and  coherent  com- 
munication of  general  issues  in  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences.  Readings 
aimed    at    the    intelligent,    interested 


nonspecialist  provide  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion and  writing.  Emphasis  in  first 
semester  on  development  of  skills  in 
organization  and  development  in  a 
series  of  short  essays.  Second  semester 
considers  problems  in  logic,  identifica- 
tion of  underlying  assumptions,  anal- 
yses of  inferences,  etc.  A  long  paper, 
further  short  essays. 

100F  Writing  About  Problems  in  the 
Humanities  I 

Instruction  and  practice  in  the  essential 
skills  of  essay  writing:  thesis  develop- 
ment, evidence  and  argument;  organi- 
zation; awareness  of  audience,  Writing 
topics  derived  from  general  issues  in 
the  humanities.  Readings  emphasize 
contemporary  work  in  fiction,  poetry, 
autobiography,  history,  philosophy, 
visual  art,  theater,  and  film.  Develop- 
ment of  vocabulary  and  skills  of 
critical  analysis.  A  unifying  theme  or 
problem  generally  links  the  readings 
and  changes  from  year  to  year. 

100G  Elements  of  Writing 

Writing,  editing,  and  rewriting  to  at- 
tain clarity  in  the  use  of  words,  syntax, 
and  organization.  Subject  matter  of 
assignments  is  interdisciplinary. 

1001.  English  as  a  Second  Language: 
Composition 

First  half  of  a  two-semester  sequence 
(followed  by  RHET  HOB).  Active 
practice  in  reading  and  formal  essay 
writing.  Selected  reading  materials  as  a 
basis  for  class  discussions  and  writing 
assignments.  Writing  of  coherent,  uni- 
fied paragraphs;  essay  writing.  Mean- 
ingful selection  of  purpose,  organiza- 
tion, central  ideas,  and  supporting 
material,  tone,  and  attitude.  Conven- 
tions of  writing  (grammar,  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  etc.)  reviewed.  Students 
write  a  paragraph  for  each  class  period 
during  the  first  part  of  the  semester, 
then  one  paper  each  week  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  semester.  Frequent 
writing  assignments,  midterm,  final, 
two  required  student-teacher  confer- 
ences on  individual  basis.  Class  atten- 
dance and  active  participation  manda- 
tory. Students  frequently  absent  are 
dropped.  Prerequisites:  native  or  near- 
native  proficiency  in  English  as  dem- 
onstrated in  an  oral  interview,  a  writ- 
ten essay,  and  a  standardized  English 
Language  Proficiency  Test. 


100S  Southwest  Rhetoric  (1st  sent.) 

lOOWWriting  About  the  Women's 
Movement  I  (1st  sent.) 

Student  writing  based  on  the  essential 
works  in  feminist  history,  mainly  Brit- 
ish and  American,  concerning  the  ex- 
pansion of  life  options  for  women;  the 
political,  economic,  reproductive,  edu- 
cational, household,  sexual,  and  cul- 
tural emancipation  of  women:  Woll- 
stonecraft,  Fuller,  Mill,  Engels, 
Woolf,  de  Beauvoir,  etc.  Texts:  The 
Feminist  Papers,  ed.  Rossi;  others. 

Group  Two 

100A  Elements  of  Public  Speaking 
(2nd  sem.) 

Oral  skills  in  one-to-group  situations. 
Selection,  arrangement,  and  develop- 
ment of  ideas  and  materials  for  oral 
communication;  the  use  of  language 
for  conveying  meaning,  thinking,  rea- 
soning, problem-solving,  and  decision- 
making; analysis  of  audience  attitudes 
and  beliefs;  identification  of  purpose 
and  assessment  of  effects  of  communi- 
cation; ethical  considerations  in  in- 
fluencing others;  and  evaluation  of 
one's  own  and  other's  public  message. 
Prerequisite:  Group  I  course  or 
3-credit  exemption. 

HOB  English  as  a  Second  Language: 
Composition/Speaking 

Ability  to  communicate  in  both  speech 
and  writing.  Geared  toward  the  non- 
native  English  speaker;  active  practice 
of  communication  skills  in  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening.  3  formal  speak- 
ing assignments,  7  written  assignments 
of  varying  lengths.  Regular  class  atten- 
dance and  active  participation  man- 
datory. Prerequisite:  successful  com- 
pletion of  RHET  100L  or  satisfactory 
oral  interview,  a  written  essay,  and  a 
standardized  English  Language  Profi- 
ciency Test.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. 

HOC  Writing  and  Speaking— Integrated 
Skills  II 

Second  semester  of  a  year-long  se- 
quence. Practice  in  both  writing  and 
speaking.  The  relationship  between 
clear,  systematic  thought  and  effective 
communication.  Materials  introduce 
other  important  elements  of  critical 
analysis:  examination  of  assumptions, 
use  of  evidence  and  other  modes  of 
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support  in  reasoning,  obstacles  to  clear 
thinking,  and  basic  rules  of  argumen- 
tation. Contemporary  issues  in  all 
areas  are  subject  of  discussions  or 
arguments.  Prerequisite:  Group  I 
course  or  3-credit  exemption. 

100D  Writing  About  Problems  in  the  Social 
Sciences  II 

Second  semester  course,  to  follow 
100D.  Continues  reading  and  writing 
about  various  social  sciences.  Em- 
phasis on  language  in  influencing 
behavior  through  the  popular  media 
and  how  political  and  social  attitudes 
determine  style.  Study  of  logic  con- 
tinued by  considering  those  fallacies 
related  to  the  meaning  of  words  and 
patterns  of  words.  The  subject  is 
broadly  the  "rhetoric  of  doublespeak" 
(Orwell's  Politics  and  the  English 
Language  is  central).  How  to  recognize 
manipulative  language,  and  how  to 
write  clearly  and  persuasively  about 
self  and  society.  Prerequisite:  Group  I 
course  or  3-credit  exemption. 

110E  Writing  About  Problems  in  the 
Natural  and  Physical  Sciences  II 

See  100E.  Prerequisite:  Group  I  course 
or  3-credit  exemption. 

110F  Writing  About  Problems  in  the 
Humanities  II 

Writing  further  and  in  depth  about 
problems  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 
Fewer  and  longer  writing  assignments 
than  in  100-level  courses,  emphasis  on 
the  individual  student's  initiative  in 
framing,  researching,  and  organizing 
and  composing  answers  to  problems 
raised  by  readings  of  substantial  works 
of  literature,  criticism,  visual  art, 
philosophy,  history,  theater,  film,  and 
music.  Prerequisite:  Group  I  course  or 
3-credit  exemption. 

HOI  Writing  and  Speaking  for  Mechanical 
Engineers  (1st  sent.) 

Required  of  students  of  mechanical 
engineering.  Practice  in  the  kinds  of 
writing  and  speaking  they  will  need 
professionally.  Overview  of  the  general 
principles  of  clear  expository  prose, 
discussion  and  practice  of  the  writing 
required  of  engineers  on  the  job,  and 
development  of  public  speaking  skills. 
Prerequisite:  Group  I  course  or 
3-credit  exemption. 


110S  Southwest  Rhetoric  (2nd  sent.) 

Prerequisite:  Group  I  course  or  3-cred- 
it exemption. 

HOW  Writing  About  the  Women's 
Movement  II  (2nd  sem.) 

Paper  topics  grow  out  of  the  essays, 
letters,  speeches,  journals,  diaries, 
poems,  novels,  plays,  and  short  stories 
of  20th-century  women.  Class  discus- 
sion of  the  political,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  constraints  on 
women,  on  sexism  in  language,  and  the 
language  of  women.  Prerequisite: 
Group  I  course  or  3-credit  exemption. 

140  Writing  About  Literature  (2nd  sem.) 

Paper  topics  grow  out  of  a  close 
reading  and  criticism  of  literature. 
"Literature"  here  defined  in  broadest 
sense.  Materials  read  may  include, 
e.g.,  essays  and  oral  histories.  Prere- 
quisite: Group  I  course  or  3-credit  ex- 
emption. 

140B  Writing  About  Masterpieces  of 
Literature  II  (2nd  sem.) 

Continuation  of  100B.  Prerequisite: 
Group  I  course  or  3-credit  exemption. 

165  Writing  About  Public  Discourse 

(2nd  sem.) 

Paper  topics  grow  out  of  "public 
statements"  such  as  speeches,  essays, 
press  conferences,  advertisements. 
Emphasis  on  the  relationship  between 
message  source,  message,  medium,  au- 
dience, and  ways  of  evaluating  sources 
and  messages.  Prerequisite:  Group  I 
course  or  3-credit  exemption.  $3  lab 
fee. 

180  Writing  About  Film 

Film,  as  art,  culture,  and  communica- 
tion, is  the  subject  for  writing  and  dis- 
cussion. Weekly  screenings  of  feature 
and  occasional  short  films  of  various 
styles  and  genres.  A  range  of  the 
medium's  techniques  and  aspects 
— photography,  script,  editing,  perfor- 
mance, mise-en-scene,  narrative  struc- 
ture, sound,  direction.  Frequent  analy- 
tic papers  to  develop  and  refine  writing 
skills,  to  eludicate  how  films  work,  and 
to  describe  and  critically  assess  their 
functions  and  meanings.  Prerequisite: 
Group  I  course  or  3-credit  exemption. 


Southwest  Residential  College 

Southwest  Residential  College  is  the  largest 
residential  area  in  the  University,  and  offers 
a  diverse  educational  program  open  to  all 
students  who  live  in  Southwest.  In  special 
cases,  non-Southwest  students  may  also 
enroll.  These  courses  are  offered  directly  in 
the  dormitories  or  in  one  of  the  several 
educational  Centers.  The  program  consists 
of  experimental  3-credit  courses  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Southwest  community 
and  to  supplement  regular  University  offer- 
ings. It  also  includes  special  cross-listed  sec- 
tions of  departmental  offerings  and 
1-credit,  student-taught  "colloquia"  of- 
fered during  the  semester  and  lasting  usual- 
ly for  eight  weeks. 

During  the  past  year,  a  large  number  of 
3-credit  experimental  courses  were  offered 
in  Southwest  covering  women's  studies 
courses,  courses  for  Third  World  students, 
courses  in  racial  understanding  and 
interdisciplinary  courses  in  the  environ- 
ment, theater,  art  and  international  com- 
munications. Some  courses  have  been 
cross-listed  with  Afro-American  Studies, 
Psychology,  Rhetoric  and  School  of  Busi- 
ness. The  course  listings  are  published  each 
semester  in  a  pre-registration  and  registra- 
tion brochure  available  in  the  Southwesi 
Academic  Affairs  Office,  John  Adam; 
Lobby,  during  the  preregistration  and  regis 
tration  periods. 

The  Colloquium  Program  of  8-week 
1-credit  student-taught  courses  is  very  flexi- 
ble and  directly  responsive  to  student  in 
terests  under  faculty  sponsorship  and  staf: 
supervision.  Over  200  colloquia  were  of 
fered  the  past  year,  in  a  wide  range  of  sub 
ject  areas:  arts,  crafts,  vocational  skills' 
meditative  and  religious  workshops;  inter, 
national  communications  workshops;  survi> 
val  skills;  athletic  and  physical  skills;  stud; 
groups  in  criminology,  and  support  group 
for  Belchertown  School  and  Clarke  Schoc 
for  the  Deaf  tutors.  These  student-taughi 
colloquia  are  listed  as  they  are  proposed 
and  approved  during  the  course  of  thll 
semester  in  the  Southwest  Colloquium  Of 
fice  (John  Adams  Lobby,  Room  1.) 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  needs  o 
students  both  in  the  University  and  in  th 
larger  community  Southwest  has  recogniz 
ed  two  crucial  areas  of  concern:  racism  an 
sexism.  These  issues  have  been  made  the  e> 
press  priorities  of  this  residential  area,  an 
Southwest's   resources  are  being  devote 
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pecifically  to  these  priorities.  These 
>riorities  are  approached  in  various  ways — 
hrough  specific  courses,  through  counselor 
raining  and  staff  training,  and  through 
lew  programs  in  Urban-Community  Stud- 
es  and  a  Transitional  Year  Program  for 
irst-year  students.  The  Urban-Community 
Studies  treat  the  Southwest  area  and  the 
Jniversity  environment  as  a  laboratory  for 
elf-study  and  institutional  study.  The 
rransitional  Year  courses  deal  with  the  in- 
tial  expectations  and  experience  of  students 
is  they  move  from  home  and  high  school 
nto  Southwest  and  the  University. 

Southwest  promotes  other  kinds  of  in- 
erpersonal  awareness  through  its  cross- 
:ultural  workshops  and  human  relations 
;roups,  and  community  action  programs 
vhich  take  Southwest  students  into  neigh- 
wring  municipalities  for  service  and  study. 
Development  of  the  educational  program 
nd  the  governance  of  Southwest  is  a  col- 
iborative  effort  between  the  staff  and  the 
ludent  governing  bodies — the  Southwest 
Vssembly  and  the  Centers. 
'  The  Inquiry  Program,  a  semi-autono- 
bous  experimental  living-learning  program 
'rimarily  designed  for  students  living  in 
'ierpont  House,  is  a  distinct  though  not 
'holly  separate  part  of  Southwest  Residen- 
al  College  and  its  academic  program.  The 
ducational  programs  in  Mackimmie/Hu- 
lanity  House,  Patterson,  Coolidge  and 
ohn  Adams  are  part  of  the  overall 
outhwest  living-learning  program  in  the 
ormitories. 

lummer  Session 

nrollment  in  undergraduate  summer 
ourses  is  open  to  any  person  who  has 
raduated  from  high  school  or  who  has  a 
ertificate  of  General  Educational  Devel- 
pment.  The  University  invites  superior 
igh  school  students  to  begin  their  college 
iucation  immediately  upon  graduation  by 
trolling  in  the  Summer  Session.  For  the 
jghly  motivated  student,  perhaps  already 
onvinced  that  his  or  her  formal  education 
, ill  require  graduate  or  professional 
udies,  an  early  start  may  conserve 
iluable  time.  Similarly,  students  in  finan- 
al  need  may  find  it  less  expensive  to  com- 
lete  their  undergraduate  education  in  less 
lan  four  years.  Summer  Session  atten- 
dee can  substantially  reduce  the  time 
xessary  to  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Graduate  courses  are  provided  for  area 
achers  and  graduate  students  who  wish  to 
mtinue  their  work  during  the  summer. 


Courses  are  also  offered  for  professional 
workers  in  specialized  fields. 

Students  who  begin  or  continue  their  col- 
lege careers  in  the  summer  are  advised  to 
plan  their  programs  carefully  with  the  aid 
of  their  advisers.  Enrollment  in  Summer 
Session  allows  a  student  to  take  courses  but 
does  not  imply  acceptance  into  a  degree 
program  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, 

A  bulletin  describing  the  entire  summer 
program  is  available  from  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion office  each  spring. 

University  Without  Walls 

The  University  Without  Walls  program  at 
the  University  is  one  of  32  UWW  units 
across  the  country  developed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Union  for  Experimen- 
ting Colleges  and  Universities.  The  program 
enables  students  to  earn  a  B.A.  or  B.S. 
from  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
through  a  totally  individualized  learning 
program  allowing  independent  study,  in- 
ternships, field  experiences,  credit  for 
significant  past  learning  experience,  and 
other  self-directed  projects  outside  the 
classroom  and  campus.  It  welcomes  par- 
ticipants of  all  ages  and  diverse  back- 
grounds and  interests,  especially  those  who 
would  not  normally  have  access  to  the 
University  but  who  are  highly  motivated 
and  self-disciplined  enough  to  succeed  in 
directing  their  own  learning  projects.  Upon 
admission  to  the  program,  students  choose 
a  faculty  sponsor  and  adviser  and  prepare  a 
learning  contract  outlining  learning  objec- 
tives, activities  to  meet  those  objectives, 
and  evaluation  procedures.  Students  must 
negotiate  120  credits  in  order  to  receive  a 
degree,  including  University  Core  Re- 
quirements (33  credits)  and  residence 
credits  (45  credits).  Further  information 
and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
University  Without  Walls,  Wysocki  House. 


Upward  Bound 


Upward  Bound  is  an  educational  ex- 
perience, motivating  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  to  try  for  college.  Upward 
Bound  offers  a  summer  academic  program 
for  25  students  on  the  campus  and  a 
"follow-up"  program  from  September 
through  May  to  some  95  high  school 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Typical- 
ly, Upward  Bound  students  come  from  a 
poverty  background  where  they  often  have 
been  labeled  as  "non-college"  potential  or 
"troublemakers".  Consequently,  with  the 


support  of  the  Committee  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Black  Students  (CCEBS),  Upward 
Bound  strives  to  offer  a  wide  academic, 
financial,  and  supportive  services  to  these 
Black,  Puerto  Rican,  and  white  students 
from  poverty  backgrounds  drawing  from 
the  total  resources  in  the  University  com- 
munity. 

Women's  Studies  Program 

The  Women's  Studies  Program  allows 
students  to  formulate  individual  programs 
of  study  investigating  the  roles,  contribu- 
tions, and  esixtence  of  women  in  all  fields 
of  inquiry.  The  Program's  goals  are  four- 
fold: to  compensate  for  the  distortion  or 
neglect  of  women's  contributions  to  society 
by  focusing  on  the  place  women  have  ac- 
tually occupied  in  various  cultures  and 
historical  eras;  to  provide  conceptual 
frameworks  to  illuminate  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  women's  subordination;  to  develop 
alternatives  to  traditional  attitudes,  theories 
and  institutional  structures;  and  to  promote 
and  share  in  the  University's  stated  objec- 
tives by  contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
sexism  and  the  creation  of  a  more  equitable 
society. 

Now  in  its  sixth  year,  Women's  Studies 
offers  undergraduates  a  major  and  a  cer- 
tificate minor,  arranged  in  consultation 
with  a  faculty  sponsor,  which  may  include 
courses  offered  at  the  University  and  the 
Five  Colleges,  independent  study,  field 
work  and  internship  on  campus  and  in  the 
community.  Each  year  over  100  courses  are 
offered  in  Women's  Studies  throughout  the 
Valley.  Individualized  programs  emphasize 
such  areas  as  psychology  of  women,  women 
and  the  law,  feminist  politics,  health  care, 
women's  history  and  feminist  research  in 
literature.  Graduating  students  have  found 
a  background  in  Women's  Studies  helpful 
in  pursuing  a  number  of  career  options, 
graduate  programs  and  professional 
schools  including  law  school,  journalism, 
residential  treatment  programs,  doctoral 
work  in  humanities  and  social  sciences, 
human  sexuality,  and  community  mental 
health.  Because  of  the  individual  attention 
each  student  receives  from  staff  advisers 
and  faculty,  the  Women's  Studies  Program 
is  especially  attractive  to  the  non-traditional 
or  older  student  returning  to  school. 
Women's  Studies  is  also  committed  to  ex- 
panding its  offerings  in  minority,  ethnic 
and  international  cultures. 

The  Program  sponsors  continuing  lec- 
ture, films,  and  colloquia,  and  sustains  a 
network  of  shared  scholarly  interests,  sup- 
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port  and  enrgy  for  students,  faculty  and 
staff  involved  in  women's  studies.  More  in- 
formation and  a  current  course  catalog  are 
available  at  the  Program  office  in  208 
Bartlett,  tel.  545-1922. 

192  Seminar:  Perspectives  on  Asian 
American  Women  (1st  sem.) 
Kedesdy,  Toyama,  Suzuki,  Nii 

A  socio-cultural  approach  to  the 
perceptions  and  realities  of  Asian 
American  women  in  the  past  and  the 
present.  Examines  images  and  at- 
titudes toward  Asian  American  women 
in  literature,  film  and  other  media. 
Analysis  of  research  and  theories  from 
relevant  sources.  Material  contrasted 
with  personal  experiences  of  selected 
speakers  and  class  members.  Readings: 
Asian  Women,  Roots:  An  Asian 
American  Reader.  Requirements:  de- 
tailed class  journal,  3  exams,  optional 
exam. 

197  Special  Topics:  Introduction  to 
Women's  Studies 
Warner  210  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion;  films,  musical  and 
dramatic  presentations.  An  inter- 
disciplinary introduction  to  the  mean- 
ing of  being  a  woman  in  American 
society.  Focus  on  women's  folk  music, 
particularly  the  historical,  social  and 
political  role  of  women  in  Afro  and 
AngloAmerican  folk  music  traditions 
— balladry  (British  traditional,  broad- 
side, native  American  and  bawdy), 
lyric  folksong  including  the  blues  and 
religious  music.  Tradition  bearers 
studied  include:  Jean  Ritchie,  May- 
belle  Carter,  Dolly  Parton,  Loretta 
Lynn,  Bessie  Smith,  Bernice  Reagon, 
Aretha  Franklin.  Readings:  Hillbilly 
Women,  Bessie,  Singing  Family  of  the 
Cumberlands,  Coal  Miner's  Daughter, 
His  Eye  is  on  the  Sparrow,  The  Mind 
of  the  South,  Introduction  to  Folk 
Music  in  the  United  States;  selected 
readings  from  journals  and  periodi- 
cals. Requirements:  2  short  papers, 
term  project.  Involves  intensive 
readings.  Lab  fee  $5  for  films  and 
tapes. 

201  Foundations  of  Feminism  (C) 
Yarbrough  (1st  sem.), 
Edwards  (2nd  sem.)  272  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  classic  texts  in 
Women's  Studies.  Emphasizes  histor- 
ical development  of  feminism  and  con- 
temporary analyses  of  ideas  and  issues 
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leading  to  Women's  Studies  as  an 
academic  specialization.  A  survey  of 
the  interplay  of  culture  and  biography; 
how  individuals  can  create  new  ideals 
and  style  from  the  conflict  between  self 
and  society.  Readings  include:  The  Se- 
cond Sex,  de  Beauvoir;  Women's  Es- 
tate, Mitchell;  Woman's  Con- 
sciousness, Man's  World,  Rowboth- 
am;  Three  Essays  on  Human  Sexuali- 
ty, Freud;  A  Room  of  One's  Own, 
Woolf;  Sexual  Politics,  Millet;  Nar- 
rative of  a  Female  Slave,  Child,  ed.; 
Lesbian  Nation,  Johnson;  others. 
Texts  vary  with  instructor.  Required 
for  the  major  and  certificate  minor  in 
Women's  Studies  and  for  all  further 
courses. 

297  Special  Topics:  Biomedical  Issues 
in  Feminism  (1st  sem.) 
Raymond  208C  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Two  main  areas  of 
biomedicine  of  crucial  concern  to  wo- 
men: 1)  genetic  technology,  including 
an  exploration  of  sex  selection  pro- 
cedures, in  vitro  fertilization;  blasto- 
cyst implantation,  cloning,  2)  the  gen- 
eral field  of  psychiatry,  "mental 
health"  issues,  behavior  control  and 
modification,  with  emphasis  on  psych- 
osurgery. Feminist  analysis  and  criti- 
cism stressed.  Readings  include:  Uto- 
pian Motherhood,  Francoeur;  Dialec- 
tics of  Sex,  Firestone;  Hastings  Center 
reports  on  genetic  technology  and  be- 
havior control;  Women  &  Madness, 
Chesler;  The  Manufacture  of  Mad- 
ness, Szasz.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. 

301  Feminist  Theory  (2nd  sem.) 
Diamond  272  Bartlett 

The  ways  in  which  Women's  Studies 
can  understand  its  own  existence;  its 
impact,  history,  relation  to  feminism; 
problems  in  theory  and  practice.  Stres- 
ses: 1)  The  nature  of  theory —  the  role 
of  self-consciousness,  the  sources  of 
our  assumptions,  problems  of  objec- 
tivity; how  we  choose  a  subject  of 
study,  the  nature  of  evidence  and  the 
use  of  personal  experience;  2)  the  role 
of  theory  in  the  feminist  revolu- 
tion— how  modern  feminist  theory  de- 
veloped historically,  its  relationship  to 
other  theories  {e.g.,  Marxist,  Freudian, 
Jungian);  the  history  of  women's  stud- 
ies and  its  relationship  to  particular 
disciplines,  relating  theory  and  prac- 
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tice;  3)  the  content  of  contemporary 
feminist  theory — who  our  theorists 
are.  Theories  of  the  family  (Dinner- 
stein,  Chodorow,  Rich),  theories  of 
lesbianism  (Atkinson,  Bunch),  and 
socio-political  theory  (Eisenstein, 
O'Brien).  Prerequisites:  WOST  201, 
290,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Re- 
quirements: 1  long  paper  or  project  of 
student's  choice,  2  or  3  brief  written 
exercises,  extensive  reading,  class  par- 
ticiation.  Required  for  the  major  and 
certificate  in  Women's  Studies. 

Women's  Oral  History  (2nd  sem.) 
Warner  210  Bartlett 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and 
materials  or  oral  history.  Emphasis  on 
the  relevance  of  folk  sources  to  the 
study  of  women's  history  and  culture 
and  the  development  of  creative  non- 
traditional  methods  of  collecting  and 
interpreting  data.  Selected  oral  histor- 
ies and  autobiographies  examined. 
Readings:  Women  in  the  Field,  Guide 
for  Field  Workers  in  Folklore,  Visual 
Anthropology:  Photography  as  a  Re- 
search Method,  Oral  Tradition:  A 
Study  in  Historical  Methodology.  Re- 
quirements: class  participation,  2  or  3 
short  assignments,  term  project. 
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Seminar:  Folklore  of  Oppression 

(1st  sem.) 

Warner  208C  Bartlett 

In-depth  investigation  of  different  gen- 
res in  folklore,  e.g.,  legends,  supersti- 
tion, music,  folk  tales,  and  the  scholar- 
ly research  that  has  been  produced  on 
each,  as  particularly  applicable  to 
women  and  minority  groups.  Intensive 
bibliographical  work;  students  re- 
search one  group  in  a  general  area, 
such  as  ethnic  jokes,  to  discover  what 
has  been  done  and  what  is  needed  to 
extend  scholarship  in  that  area.  Inter- 
disciplinary approach;  theories  of  op- 
pression analyzed  in  the  contest  of  a 
given  oppressed  people.  Texts,  journal 
articles,  other  archival  documents. 
Prerequisite:  WOST  201  or  WOST 
290. 

491  Seminar:  Feminist  Legal  Issues 
(2nd  sem). 
Yarbrough  272  Bartlett 

Research  oriented.  Emphasizes  current 
legal  issues  of  special  concern  to  wo- 
men, such  as  Title  IX,  contact  sports 
exemption,  pornography,  malpractice 
issues  in  medicine  and  psychotherapy, 
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sterilization  for  high-risk  employment, 
and  other  sophisticated  uses  of  the  law 
that  inhibit  or  undermine  women.  Pre- 
requisite: WOST  201  or  WOST  290. 

Related  Courses: 

COMSTU  250  Women  in  Interpersonal 
Communication 

COMLIT  201  Cinema  and  Psyche 

COMLIT  204  Mothers  and  Lovers 

ECON  197  Women  in  the  Economy 

ENGL  270  Virginia  Woolf 

ENGL  278  American  Women  Writers 

ENGL  332  Woman  as  Hero 

HIST  338-389  19th-  and  20th-century 
British  and  American  Women 

LEGAL  371  Sex  Roles,  Law  and  Society 

OHI  290  Issues  in  Women's  Health  Care 

PHIL  392  Feminist  Ethics;  Philosophy  of 
Women 

PSYCH  208  Psychology  of  Women 

RHET  HOW  Women's  Rhetoric 

SOCIOL  222  The  Family 

SOCIOL  561  Sexuality  and  Fertility 

SOCIOL  582  Sociology  of  Parenthood 

SOWEST  190  Sex  Roles  in  Contemporary 
Society 

A  complete  catalog  of  Women's  Studies 
Courses,  including  a  number  not  listed 
here,  may  be  obtained  in  the  Women's 
Studies  Program  Office,  208  Bartlett,  tel. 
545-1922. 


Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  Animal  Science,  Anthropolo- 
gy, Biochemistry,  Botany,  Business  Admin- 
istration, Chemical  Engineering,  Chemis- 
try, Civil  Engineering,  Communication 
Disorders,  Communication  Studies,  Com- 
parative Literature,  Computer  &  Informa- 
tion Science,  Economics,  Electrical  &  Com- 
puter Engineering,  English,  Entomology, 
Environmental  Engineering,  Food  Engin- 
eering, Food  &  Resource  Economics,  Food 
Science  &  Nutrition,  Forestry  &  Wood 
Technology,  Geology,  History,  Human 
Movement,  Industrial  Engineering  &  Oper- 
ations Research,  Linguistics,  Mathematics, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Microbiology, 
Physics,  Plant  Pathology,  Plant  Science, 
Political  Science,  Polymer  Science  &  Engin- 
eering, Psychology,  Sociology,  Soil  Sci- 
ence, Spanish,  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Biology, 
and  Zoology. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D  program  involving 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  is  also 
available  in  the  department  of  Astronomy, 
Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry,  French, 
Geology,  Germanic  Languages  &  Litera- 
tures, Microbiology,  Physics,  and  Zoology. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  several 
specialized  programs  leading  to  the  Doctor 
of  Education  degree  for  those  employed  in 
the  educational  field.  The  requirements  for 
this  degree  follow  those  outlined  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Master's  degrees  are  offered  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  Animal  Science,  Anthropol- 
ogy, Art,  Art  History,  Astronomy,  Bio- 
chemistry, Botany,  Business  Administra- 
tion, Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Civil  Engineering,  Classics,  Communica- 
tion Disorders,  Communication  Studies, 
Comparative  Literature,  Computer  &  In- 
formation Science,  Economics,  Education, 
Electrical  &  Computer  Engineering,  Eng- 
lish, Entomology,  Environmental  Engin- 
eering, Fine  Arts  (Art,  English  or  Theater), 
Fisheries  Biology,  Food  Engineering,  Food 
&  Resource  Economics,  Food  Science  & 
Nutrition,  Forestry  &  Wood  Technology, 
French,  Geology,  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  History,  Home  Economics, 
Hotel,  Restaurant  &  Travel  Administra- 
tion, Industrial  Engineering  &  Operations 
Research,  Labor  Studies,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Linguistics,  Manufacturing  Engin- 
eering, Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, Microbiology,  Music,  Nursing,  Philos- 


ophy, Physical  Education,  Physics,  Plant  & 
Soil  Sciences,  Plant  Pathology,  Political 
Science,  Polymer  Science  &  Engineering, 
Psychology,  Public  Administration,  Public 
Health,  Regional  Planning,  Slavic  Lan- 
guages &  Literatures,  Sociology,  Spanish, 
Theater,  Wildlife  Biology,  and  Zoology. 

Holders  of  undergraduate  degrees  desir- 
ing further  information  may  request  a 
Graduate  School  Bulletin  and  application 
materials  by  writing  to  the  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office,  Graduate  Research  Center, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01003. 
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Microbiology) 

Microbiology  141 

Military  Science 252 

Motor  Vehicles 23 

Music 104 


270 


Natural  Resources 226 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics  ...   120 

Near  Eastern  Studies 183 

New  England  Regional  Student 

Program 11,   13 

New  Students  Program 14 

Nonmajor  Programs 8 

Nursing 238 

Nutrition 220 

Officers  of  Administration 268 

Operations  Research 209 

Orchard  Hill  Academic  Program 260 

Overseas  Study 262 

Part-time  Students 16 

Payment  Due  Date 25 

Philosophy 108 

Physical  Education,  School  of 244 

Physically  Disabled  Students 23 

Physics   142 

Placement  Service 22 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 233 

Plant  Pathology 233 

Polish  115 

Political  Science 161 

Portuguese 116 

Pre-Dental  184 

Pre-Medical  184 

Pre- Veterinary 184 

Preparatory  Studies 11 

Privacy  Act 18 

Professional  Preparation  in 

Physical  Education 248 

Psychology 167 

Public  Affairs  Office 23 

Public  Health 241 

Readmission 10 

Refunds 25 

Regional  Planning 230 

Regional  Student  Program 23 

Regulations,  Academic 16 

Religious  Activities 23 

Required  Tests 10 

Requirements,  Dining 21 

Requirements,  Graduation 16 

Requirements,  Residence 10,  11 

Residence  Status 10,  17 

Resource  Economics 218 

Rhetoric  Program 262 

Russian  113 

SAT  Test  Dates 10 

Scholarly  Journals 22 

Second  Bachelor's  Degree 16 

Slavic  Languages 113 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 150 

Sociology  173 


Southwest  Academic  Program 264 

Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 185 

Spanish  115 

Special  Students 25 

Special  Programs 254 

Sport   Studies 249 

Statistics  140 

Student  Personnel  Services 22 

Swedish 84 

Summer  Session 25,  265 

Teacher  Certification 192 

Theater  117 

This  Catalog 7 

Transfer  Admissions 13 

Trustees 269 

Tuition 10,   24 

Turkish  184 

University  Library 22 

University  Press 22 

University,  The 6 

University  Without  Walls 265 

Upward  Bound 265 

Veteran's  Benefits 11,  13 

Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 235 

Western  European  Area  Studies 185 

WFCR-FM 23 

Where  to  Write 272 

Wildlife  Biology 225 

Women's  Studies 265 

Wood  Technology 224 

Zoology 148 


APR 


1979 


Where  to  Write      "Sass* 
for  Further  Information 


Freshman  Admissions 

Deirdre  L.  Kedesdy,  Dean  of  Freshman 
Admissions,  Whitmore 

Transfer  Admissions 

Dean  of  Transfer  Affairs, 
Whitmore 

Counseling  Services 

Sally  A.  Freeman,  Director,  Community 
Development  Center,  Berkshire  House 

Placement  Services 

Arthur  Hilson,  Acting  Director,  Place- 
ment Services,  Hampshire  Houses 

Housing  (Residence  Halls) 

Gerald  Quarles,  Housing  Assignment 
Coordinator,  Whitmore 

Housing  (University-Owned  Apartments) 

Robert  Fowler,  Family  Housing 
Coordinator,  Berkshire  House 

Housing  (Off-Campus) 

Joanne  Levenson,  Coordinator,  Off- 
Campus  Housing  Office,  Munson  Hall 

Financial  Aid 

Edward  C.  Apodaca,  Director  of  Finan- 
cial A  id,  Wh  it  more 

Academic  Records  and  Transcripts 

Ralph  D.  Jones,  Registrar,  Whitmore 

Student  Affairs 

William  F.  Field,  Dean  of  Students, 
Whitmore 

Summer  Session 

Alan  B.  Ashton,  Director,  Hasbrouck 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

John  W.  Denison,  Director,  Stockbridge 

Admissions  at  Boston 

Director  of  Admissions 

Admissions  at  Worcester 

Office  of  Admissions 


Please  Note 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  should 
be  addressed  to  the  appropriate  office, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01003. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
should  be  addressed  to:  Columbia  Point, 
Boston,  MA  021 15. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  should  be  addressed  to:  55  Lake 
Avenue  North,  Worcester,  MA  01605. 
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To  Be  Used  With  The  1979/80 
Undergraduate  Course  Description  Guide 


How  to 
Use  This 
Suppl 


This  booklet  is  a  supplement  to  the  1979/80 
Undergraduate  Catalog  and  to  be  com- 
prehensible, must  be  used  with  it.  This  Sup- 
plement contains  information  relative  to 
2nd  semester  only,  as  follows: 

□  changes  to  2nd  semester  courses  already 
described  in  the  Catalog.  Each  change  lists 
the  page  number  in  the  Catalog  where  that 

P>XW  f  T"l  f~  course  is  fully  described. 

□  additional  2nd  semester  courses  not  de- 
scribed in  the  Catalog. 

For  the  most  timely  information  regarding 
courses  offered  2nd  semester,  consult  either 
the  department  or  the  Official  Schedule  of 
Courses  pamphlet  published  by  the  Calen- 
dar and  Schedule  Office. 


Afro- American 
Studies 


College  of 
Arts  and 
Sciences 

Faculty  of 
Humanities 
and  Fine  Arts 


Additional  Courses 

156  Revolutionary  Concepts  in  Afro- 
American  Music  II  (C) 

Shepp  306  New  Africa 

Lecture,  discussion.  Afro- American 
music  from  1900  to  present.  Develop- 
ment of  traditional  forms.  Special  at- 
tention to  Louis  Armstrong,  Duke 
Ellington,  Charlie  Parker,  John  Col- 
trane.  Text:  The  Music  of  Black 
Americans,  Southern;  other  readings. 
Term  paper. 

216  Afro-American  Dance  Workshop  II 

Gresham  05  New  Africa 
Emphasis  on  performance  techniques 
and  improvisational  methods.  Relation 
to  rhythmic  patterns  of  walking,  social 
dancing,  body  language,  etc.  Selected 
readings,  journal.  Prerequisites: 
AFRO  AM  115  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

219  New  Africa  House  Choir  /  cr 

Jackson  307  New  Africa 
Studio.  Preparation  and  performance 
of  choral  music  in  Black  tradition. 
Gospel,  spirituals,  worksongs,  hollers, 
etc.  Prerequisite:  experience  in  Afro- 
American  church  choir.  Auditions. 

222  The  Black  Church  in  America 

Caldwell  314  New  Africa 
Lecture,  discussion.  Role  of  church 
during  different  historical  periods. 
History  and  role  of  Black  preachers. 
Religion  and  Black  folk  culture.  Func- 
tions of  music.  Selected  readings, 
church  visits.  Term  paper,  class  re- 
ports. 

232  History  of  Black  Nationalism 

Strickland  317  New  Africa 

Lecture,  discussion.  Nationalist  move- 
merits  from  1870s  to  present.  Martin 
R.  Delany,  Marcus  Garvey,  Elijah  Mu- 
hammad, Malcolm  X,  Pan-African 
Congresses  and  little-known  move- 
ments of  early  20th  century.  Text: 
Black  Nationalism  in  America,  Bracey, 
et  at.  (eds.);  other  selected  readings. 
Class  reports,  term  paper. 


251  Black  Drama  (C) 

Terry  320  New  Africa 

Lecture,    discussion.    Representative 

plays  by  Black  playwrights  from  1847 

to    1970.    Attention   to   problems   of 

aesthetics   in   Black   drama.    Reading 

analysis  of  selected  plays;  several  short 

papers. 

311  Afro-American  Dance  Workshop  III 

Washington  05  New  Africa 

New  and  experimental  techniques  in 
Black  choreography.  Strong  reference 
to  African  traditional  dances.  Combi- 
nation of  elements  of  dance,  ritual, 
ceremony,  and  drama.  Selected  read- 
ings. Prerequisites:  AFROAM  216  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

390C  Experimental:  Advanced  Textile 
Design  and  Printing 

Richards  309  New  Africa 

Lecture,  lab.  Production  and  silk- 
screening  designs  on  fabrics  for  fur- 
nishing or  fashion.  Use  of  photogra- 
phic technique  for  making  screen  plate 
and  experimenting  with  various  color 
separation  processes.  Advanced  pro- 
jects. $10  lab  fee. 

391  Seminar:  Improvisational  Techniques 
in  Black  Music  II 

Shepp  306  New  Africa 
Studio.  Preparation  and  performance 
of  charts  for  small  jazz  ensembles  and 
stage  bands.  Prerequisites:  audition  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

394  Seminar  in  African  Art 

Richards  309  New  Africa 
Problems  and  values  of  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  the  study  of 
African  art  history.  The  resources  of 
art  history,  anthropology,  archeology, 
history  combined  to  formulate  sophis- 
ticated study  of  African  art  history. 
Papers,  exams. 

412  Afro-American  Dance  IV 

Washington  05  New  Africa 
Studio.   Composition  and  choreogra- 
phy. Selected  readings.  Choreograph 
short  work.  Prerequisites:  AFROAM 
311  or  consent  of  instructor. 


Art 


Comparative 
Literature 


Change 

Page  35 

Add  to  the  faculty  list:  Associate  Professor 
Denny  and  Assistant  Professor  Edmond- 
,  son-Haney. 

Art  History 
Changes 

The  following  ARTHIS  courses  carry  a  C 
core  designation:  110,  115,  315,  500,  507, 
513,  517,  522,532,536,  563. 

Page  42 

ARTHIS  590B  has  become  527  and  should 
read: 

527  History  of  the  Decorative  Arts 
Benson,  Denny,  Hoppin 

Lecture.  Survey  of  the  various  media 
of  the  decorative  arts  including  furni- 
ture, glass,  textiles,  pottery,  metal 
work  from  ancient  times  into  the  pre- 
sent century;  emphasis  on  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  period  styles  of  the 
17th  century  onward.  Text:  Dictionary 
of  the  Decorative  Arts,  Fleming  and 
Honour.  Readings:  articles  and  chap- 
ters of  books.  3  hour-exams.  ARTHIS 
110  or  115  strongly  advised. 

Page  42 

Add  the  following  related  courses: 

AFROAM  111  Survey  of  African  Art 

(Elective  for  Art  History  majors  or  can 
be  used  to  fulfill  the  non-Western 
distribution  requirement.) 

AFROAM  384  Seminar  in  African  Arts 

(Elective  for  Art  History  majors;  does 
not  fulfill  the  non- Western  distribution 
requirement.) 

CLSSICS  201  Introduction  to  Roman 
Archaeology 

(Elective  for  Art  History  majors;  does 
not  fulfill  the  Ancient  Art  distribution 
requirement.) 


Art  History 
Additional  Courses 

390A  Experimental:  Museum  Studies 
Burns  3SC  FAC 

Lecture,  discussions,  demonstrations, 
visits  to  area  museums  and  conserva- 
tion laboratories,  organization  of  a 
small  exhibition.  Preparation  for  in- 
ternship at  Herter  Gallery  or  other  area 
museum  (optional).  Theoretical  and 
practical  approaches  to  the  museum 
profession:  history  and  typology  of 
museums,  financial  and  staff  organiza- 
tion, exhibition  preparation  and  in- 
stallation design,  cataloging  and  acces- 
sioning works  of  art,  connoisseurship, 
art  conservation,  educational  pro- 
grams. Written  reports,  class  presenta- 
tions. Prerequisites:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor; ARTHIS  521  or  522  or  equivalent 
course  in  19th  and/or  20th  century  art. 
Junior  and  senior  Art/  Art  History  ma- 
jors and  grad  students  only.  Limited 
enrollment. 

584  Great  Themes  in  Art  History: 
19th-century  American  Painting 
Hoppin 

Developments  in  the  areas  of  por- 
traiture and  landscape  painting,  and 
problems  relating  to  art  criticism  and 
patronage.  Topics  include  the  impact 
of  photography  on  portrait  painting, 
and  the  image  of  the  West  in  American 
art  and  literature.  Readings:  American 
Painting  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Novak;  The  Artist  in  American  Socie- 
ty, Harris;  additional  selected  read- 
ings. Assigned  readings,  journal.  Pre- 
requisites: ARTHIS  526  or  basic  sur- 
vey of  American  art;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 


Changes 

Page  54 

Add  to  list  of  Associated  Faculty:  Scott 
(Spanish  and  Portuguese). 


Page  57 

204  Classics  of  European  Literature  (C) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Substitute  the 
following  description: 

Lecture,  discussion.  Second  semester 
of  experimental  team-taught  "In- 
troduction to  Literature"  course, 
taught  by  Lenson  and  Levine  from 
Comparative  Literature,  Diamond  and 
Cheney  from  English,  Patai  from 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Tedeschi 
from  French  and  Italian.  Focus  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  modern 
consciousness  in  European  literature. 
Readings:  Milton  or  Spenser,  Goethe's 
Faust,  important  examples  of  the  novel 
in  France,  England,  Russia;  the 
romantic  poets,  symbolist  and  modern 
poetry;  existentialist  and  postexisten- 
tialist  novel.  Readings  give  a  broad 
historical  and  cultural  background  for 
modern  literature.  Not  necessary  to 
take  the  first  semester  of  this  course, 
although  it  is  recommended.  Faculty 
alternate  lecturing;  Lenson  and  Levine 
teach  Comparative  Literature  section. 
3  short  papers  of  3-4  pages  each,  final 
in-class  exam.  $3  lab  fee  covers  cost  of 
duplicated  materials. 

Page  58 

316  Literature  of  the  Americas: 
Comparative  Themes  (C) 

Substitute  the  following  description: 

Lecture,  discussion.  Cultural  and 
literary  development  of  Spanish  and 
English-speaking  America:  com- 
parisons and  contrasts.  Readings: 
chronicles  of  discovery  and  explora- 
tions (Bernal  Diaz,  John  Smith);  col- 
onial women  writers  (Anne  Bradstreet, 
Sor  Juana);  the  Indian  (Cooper,  Lopez 
y  Fuentes);  the  gaucho/cowboy 
(Wister,  Guiraldes);  and  the  American 
land  (Thoreau,  Rivera);  Faulkner  and 
Gracia  Marquez.  2  hour-exams,  final 
paper.  Students  enrolled  for  Spanish 


Comparative  Literature 


Classics 


English 


or  advanced  Comparative  Literature 
credit  must  read  all  Latin  American 
works  in  the  original.  Course  taught  in 
English.  Valid  for  Latin- American 
Certificate.  Also  listed  as  SPAN  397 
and  ENG  280. 


Additional  Courses 

102  Roman  Civilization 

Grose  529  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
Roman  literature,  history,  and  ar- 
chaeology; the  culture  and  people  who 
created  the  most  colorful,  diverse,  and 
widespread  empire  in  the  ancient 
world.  Readings:  5  paperbacks.  1 
paper,  2  hour-exams. 

105  Greek  and  Latin  Elements  in 
Bioscientific  Terminology 

Walker  520  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Greek  and  Latin 
roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  which 
combine  and  recombine  in  scientific 
terminology;  spelling,  meaning,  specif- 
ic relation  to  morphological  and  med- 
ical language.  Text:  Bioscientific 
Terminology:  Words  from  Latin  and 
Greek  Stems,  Ayers.  2  midterms,  final. 

360  Themes  in  Classical  Literature 

Walker  520  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Comparison  of 
several  genres  of  English  literature, 
especially  the  18th  century,  with  their 
classical  models.  Emphasis  on  how 
authors  imitate,  and,  in  some  cases, 
transcend  these  models.  2  short  papers, 
midterm,  final.  Prerequisites:  LATIN 
140  or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Greek 

592  Seminar:  Hellenistic  Poetry 

La  wall  537  Herter 

See  description  under  GREEK  392. 


Additional  Courses 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of  2nd 
semester  courses: 

115  American  Experience:  The 
Gangster/Crime  Film  (C) 

Shadoian  463  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Broad  chronolog- 
ical sampling  of  gangster/crime  films 
from  1930  to  the  present.  The  films  as 
artworks,  cultural  signposts,  psychic 
mirrors;  as  extensions  of  literature 
(narrative,  drama,  characterization, 
verbal  language),  and  as  films  (visual 
style  and  significance).  The  genre's 
evolution,  recurring  themes,  and  is- 
sues. Readings:  Dreams  and  Dead 
Ends:  The  American  Gangster /Crime 
Film;  selected  material  on  reserve. 
Films:  Little  Caesar,  The  Public  Ene- 
my, White  Heat,  Underworld,  U.S.A., 
Dillinger,  Undercover  Man,  Machine- 
gun  Kelly,  The  Enforcer,  Cry  of  the 
City,  T-Men,  Bloody  Mama,  The  Big 
Combo,  D.O.A.,  Force  of  Evil,  Slight- 
ly Scarlet,  You  Only  Live  Once,  Party 
Girl,  Riot  in  Cell  Block  11.  2  papers, 
journals,  or  exams,  depending  on  en- 
rollment. $15  lab  fee. 

125  Masterpieces  of  Western  Literature  (C) 

Beaty  283  Bartlett 

Discussion,  informal  lectures.  A  samp- 
ling of  works  that  shaped  and  still  in- 
fluence the  Western  world.  The  Greek 
heritage  of  epic,  drama,  and  (Platonic) 
philosophy.  The  Judaeo-Christian  tra- 
dition, and  the  medieval  and  Renais- 
sance fusion  of  the  two  strains.  Analy- 
sis and  evaluation  of  a  wide  range  of 
literary  forms.  The  basic  human  issues 
raised  by  such  works — the  nature  of 
freedom,  love,  justice.  Texts  (all  in- 
expensive paperbacks):  Homer's  Od- 
yssey; selected  tragedies  by  Aeschylus, , 
Sophocles,    and    Euripides;    Plato's  | 
Socratic  dialogues;  selections  from  the  ! 
Bible;     Dante's    Divine    Comedy;, 
Shakespeare's  Henry  IV,  Part  1,  and 
King  Lear.  Occasional  brief  papers  (or 
individual  projects),  2  hour-tests,  final 
exam,  Nonmajors  welcomed.  Faithful 
and  responsible  attendance  required. 

Golden   459  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Emphasis  on  the 
ideas  (the  nature  and  value  of  justice, 
reality,  government,  religion,  right  ac- 


English 


tion)  and  forms  (tragedy,  epic,  great 
journey)  as  they  reflect  their  times  and 
have  meaning  for  ours.  Texts:  Ody- 
ssey, Homer;  Oedipus,  Sophocles; 
Symposium,  Plato;  Aeneid,  Virgil; 
Dante:  Inferno,  selections  from  Purga- 
tory and  Paradise;  Rabelais:  selections 
from  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel;  King 
Lear,  Shakespeare.  Midterm,  final. 
For  students  aiming  above  C,  paper  or 
papers  totaling  2-3,000  words. 

O'Donnell  453  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Shakespeare's 
Richard  II,  the  King  as  failure;  Richard 
III,  the  King  as  villain;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  love  and  empire.  Applica- 
tion of  political  ideas  of  Machiavelli 
and  Plato.  Emphasis  on  themes  of  ex- 
ile, justice,  revenge,  and  love  in 
Homer,  the  Greek  plays,  Dante.  Texts: 
Shakespeare:  Richard  II,  Richard  III, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra;  Prince,  Machi 
avelli;  The  Republic,  Plato;  The  Od- 
yssey, Homer;  The  Oedipus  Cycle, 
Sophocles;  30  Cantos  of  The  Divine 
Comedy,  Dante.  3  quizzes,  midterm, 
take-home  final. 

126  Masterpieces  of  Western  Literature  (C) 

Barron  460  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  How  great 
authors  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  have  responded  to  the  crises  of 
their  time.  Authors  include  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Moliere,  Swift,  Goethe, 
Flaubert  and  Eliot.  Occasional  short 
quizzes,  midterm,  final  essay. 

Koehler  470  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  literary  and 
cultural  values  of  the  Western  tradition 
in  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Moliere, 
Swift,  Goethe,  Flaubert,  and  two  20th- 
century  authors.  3  shorter  papers,  final 
essay. 

Raymond  480  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Representative 
authors  from  British,  American,  and 
European  writers.  Relationships  and 
developments  in  "making  the  modern 
mind,"  for  example,  Flaubert's  Mme. 
Bovary  and  realism.  Texts:  Norton  an- 
thology; World  Masterpieces  Since  the 
Renaissance.  Midterm;  special  paper 
which  is  part  of  the  final.  ENGL  125 
desirable  but  not  required. 


126  (Honors)  Masterpieces  of  Western 
Literature  4  cr 

Raymond  480  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  project.  Introduc- 
tion to  such  major  European,  British, 
and  American  literary  figures  as  Swift, 
Goethe,  Flaubert,  Chekhov,  Ibsen, 
and  Faulkner,  placed  in  cultural  and 
intellectual  movements  forming  the 
modern  viewpoint.  Texts:  Norton  an- 
thology, World  Masterpieces  Since  the 
Renaissance.  2  exams,  special  honors 
project  to  coordinate  class  discussion. 
ENGL  125  desirable  but  not  required. 

131  Society  and  Literature  (C) 

Weston  391  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  A  Marxist  ap- 
proach to  some  modern,  mainly  Amer- 
ican, novels,  short  stories,  biographies, 
and  reportage  which  deal  with  the  class 
struggle  and  the  oppression  of  imperi- 
alism, race,  and  sex.  Disagreement 
with  instructor's  perspective  and  auth- 
ors' values  encouraged.  Texts:  Por- 
traits of  Chinese  Women,  Smedley; 
Jews  Without  Money,  Gold;  Yonnon- 
dio,  Olsen;  The  Dollmaker,  Arnow; 
All  God's  Dangers,  Cobb;  The  Girl, 
LeSuer;  Song  of  Solomon,  Morrison. 
About  10  short  papers,  no  quizzes  or 
exams,  class  participation. 

131  (Honors)  Society  and  Literature  4  cr 

Keefe  258  Bartlett 

Discussion.  Analysis  of  novels  and 
short  stories  which  portray  the  rela- 
tionship between  society  and  the  in- 
dividual. Honors  credit  earned  by 
reading  more  books.  Texts:  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  Austen;  Pere  Goriot,  Bal- 
zac; Great  Expectations,  Dickens;  The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn, 
Twain;  The  Great  Gatsby,  Fitzgerald; 
Absalom,  Absalom,  Faulkner;  Uncle 
Tom's  Children,  Wright;  Invisible 
Man, Ellison;  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuc- 
koo's Nest,  Kesey;  Saturday  Night  and 
Sunday  Morning,  Sillitoe.  2  papers, 
final. 

132  Man  and  Woman  in  Literature  (C) 

Culley 

(See  Catalog  page  63) 

P.  Edwards  270  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Heuristic  ap- 
proach to  selected  readings;  attention 
to  past  and  present  definitions  of  sex 
roles;  emphasis  on  literary  traditions 


and  techniques.  Works  by  Euripides, 
Hawthorne,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  D.  H.  Law- 
rence, Kate  Chopin,  Virginia  Woolf, 
Margaret  Drabble,  and  James 
Baldwin.  Midterm,  final,  2  papers, 
oral  presentations. 

Silver  485  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Diverse  types  of 
major  literary  works  by  men  and 
women,  centered  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes.  Readings:  plays  by 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Shakespeare, 
Sophocles;  novels  by  Tolstoy,  Austen; 
stories  by  Dinesen,  Lawrence;  essays 
by  Freud,  Lawrence;  poems  by  various 
hands.  Paper,  midterm,  take-home 
final. 

M.  Wolff 

(See  Catalog  page  63) 

133  Nature  and  Literature  (C) 

Ashton 

The  human  relationship  to  the  natural 
environment,  both  inside  and  outside 
ourselves.  Comparison  of  old  and  new 
works  (Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight  and  The  Collector)  reveals 
where  we  started  and  where  we  are 
now.  Exploration  of  the  sources  of 
contemporary  problems  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  nature  (Frankenstein, 
The  Tempest,  Green  Mansions,  Heart 
of  Darkness,  Watership  Down)  and  so- 
lutions, both  negative  and  positive,  to 
those  problems  (Henderson  the  Rain 
King,  The  Sound  of  Waves,  A  Garden 
of  Earthly  Delights).  Reading  and  dis- 
cussion emphasized. 

McCarthy  259  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Modern  American 
fiction:  Cather,  Jackson,  LaFarge, 
Traven,  Steinbeck,  Kerouac,  Castan- 
eda.  The  evolving  relationship  to  na- 
ture and  to  one  another  of  3  cultural 
groups  (Indian,  Mexican,  and  "Yan- 
kee") in  the  American  Southwest. 
Group  discussion,  conferences,  3  in- 
class  papers. 

134  Literature  and  Reality  (C) 

Smith 

(See  Catalog  page  63) 

140  Reading  Fiction  (C) 

Bell  281  Bartlett 

Discussion,  oral  reports,  lecture.  Close 
reading  and  analysis  of  approximately 
15  short  stories  and  2  novels.  Emphasis 
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on  varieties  of  narrative  time  and  point 
of  view  as  these  illuminate  the  themes 
and  challenge  us  to  become  intellec- 
tually as  well  as  emotionally  involved 
in  the  narrative.  Texts:  The  Heath  In- 
troduction to  Fiction;  Cat's  Cradle, 
Vonnegut;  Yellow  Back  Radio  Broke- 
Down,  Reed.  Class  participation 
(regular  attendance),  2  oral  reports,  4 
short  papers  (3-5  typed  pages). 

Griem  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Close  reading  of 
texts;  use  of  analytical  and  critical 
tools  to  deepen  the  reading  experience 
and  to  understand  why  we  find  some 
texts  better  than  others.  Readings:  14 
American  short  stories  (anthology); 
The  Victim,  Bellow;  Lord  Jim,  Con- 
rad; North  to  the  Rails?,  L' Amour; 
Roderick  Random,  Smollett.  Class 
participation,  4  short  papers,  final. 

Page  263  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  The  ins  and  outs 
of  fiction:  plot,  character,  setting, 
voice,  tone,  and  the  pull  between  form 
and  content.  Texts:  Fiction  100, 
Pickering,  ed.;  For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls,  Hemingway;  Seize  the  Day, 
Bellow;  Loving,  Green.  Regular  atten- 
dance, short  papers,  final. 

141  Reading  Poetry 

Clark  383  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  elements  of 
poetry;  a  variety  of  traditional  and 
modern  British  and  American  poems 
from  Shakespeare  to  Ishmael  Reed;  the 
various  forms  of  poetry.  Some  study 
of  manuscripts  to  show  the  process  of 
writing  a  poem.  Yeats  and  Emily 
Dickinson  favored.  Experimental  text 
by  the  instructor;  duplicated  sheets 
paid  for  by  lab  fee.  Frequent  exercises 
and  some  short  papers. 

P.  Edwards  270  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Poetry  apprecia- 
tion through  reading  aloud,  examining 
traditions  and  techniques  of  various 
poetic  modes,  such  as  epic,  lyric,  ode, 
ballad,  sonnet,  dramatic  monologue, 
free  verse,  etc.  Poems  by  Homer, 
Chaucer,  Donne,  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Dryden,  Pope,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Eliot, 
Yeats,  Pound,  selected  contemporary 
poets.  Midterm,  final,  oral  presenta- 
tions. 


Gozzi  389  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Reading  and  some 
analysis  of  several  hundred  poems, 
mainly  modern,  by  British  and  Ameri- 
can authors.  Text:  Poetry,  Hunter,  ed. 
No  tests,  required  attendance,  a  little 
memory-work,  several  in-class  written 
discussions  of  poems. 

Hoopes  251  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture,  reading  aloud. 
Poetry  experienced  as  a  powerful  syn- 
thesis of  image,  sound,  shape,  and 
meaning.  Close  reading,  analysis,  and 
appreciation  of  a  variety  of  traditional 
and  modern  British  and  American 
poems.  What  makes  a  good  poem?  (A 
few  bad  poems  read  also.)  Text:  The 
Norton  Anthology  of  Poetry.  Short 
written  exercises,  oral  presentations. 
Midterm,  take-home  final. 

Saagpakk  385  Bartlett 

Macro-discussions,  micro-lectures. 
Close  reading  and  analysis  of  poems. 
Emphasis  on  themes,  language,  im- 
agery, and  structure.  Texts:  Norton 
Anthology  of  Modern  Poetry.  Short 
oral  and  written  reports,  quizzes,  no 
term  papers,  no  finals. 

150  Expository  Writing 

Gibson  260  Bartlett 

An  introduction  to  prose  style  for 
relatively  inexperienced  writers.  Class 
meetings  to  share  criticism;  several  in- 
dividual conferences  with  instructor. 
Emphasis  on  voice,  audience,  organi- 
zation. Specific  assignments,  followed 
by  increasing  freedom  in  choosing  sub- 
ject matter  and  genre.  Text:  Persona 
(Random  House). 

Musgrave  279  Bartlett 

Tutorial;  combination  of  class  meet- 
ings and  tutorial  sessions  depending 
upon  student  needs  as  determined  by 
diagnostic  tests  and  writing  interests. 
Requires  9  hours  weekly. 

163  Science  Fiction:  The  Masterworks  (C) 
Gallo 

Primarily  discussion,  some  lecture. 
Emphasis  on  major  works  and  on  the 
history  of  the  genre.  Readings: 
Frankenstein,  Shelley;  Left  Hand  of 
Darkness,  LeGuin;  Canticle  for  Lei- 
bowitz,  Miller;  Man  in  the  High  Cas- 
tle, Dick;  Wanderer,  Leiber;  Brave 
New  World,  Huxley;  Star  Maker,  Sta- 
pledon;   Sirens  of  Titan,   Vonnegut; 


Time  Machine  and  Island  of  Dr.  Mor- 
eau,  Wells;  Norstrilia,  Smith;  And 
Chaos  Died,  Russ;  Star  Diaries,  Lem; 
Gateway,  Pohl;  Inter  Ice  Age  4,  Abe; 
anthologies  such  as  In  Dreams  A  wake, 
Road  to  Scence  Fiction,  The  Best  from 
the  Rest  of  the  World,  and  Future  Per- 
fect. Films:  Bride  of  Frankenstein, 
Time  Machine,  Zardoz,  Seconds,  Al- 
phaville,  Invasion  of  the  Body  Snat- 
chers  (original  version),  Day  the  Earth 
Stood  Still,  This  Island  Earth,  War  of 
the  Worlds.  $10  lab  fee. 

171  Major  British  Authors  (C) 

Beaty  283  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  An  introduction  to 
the  tradition  of  English  literature 
pre- 1700  through  consideration  of  the 
imaginative  power  and  influential 
achievement  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
Milton;  focus  on  representative  selec- 
tions from  their  narrative  master- 
pieces, The  Canterbury  Tales,  The 
Faerie  Queene,  and  Paradise  Lost. 
•Some  attention  to  shorter  poems  from 
each  period.  Text:  Norton  Anthology 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  I.  Several 
brief  critical  essays  (or  individual  pro- 
jects), 2  hour-tests,  final  exam.  Non- 
majors  welcome.  Faithful  attendance 
and  responsible  participation  required. 

Clark  383  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
English  poetry  (other  than  Shake- 
speare) before  1700  stressing  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Donne,  and  Milton.  A  short 
paper  on  each  poet;  1  hour-exam.  Pa- 
pers and  class  discussion  analyze  close- 
ly individual  works.  Nonmajors  wel- 
come. 

C.  Spivak  261  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Introduction  to 
the  most  significant  works  by  major 
English  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance.  Brief  lectures  on  the 
historical  and  cultural  background  and 
on  literary  form  (e.g.,  epic  and 
romance);  discussion  based  on  close 
reading  of  individual  works.  Readings: 
Beowulf;  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight;  Canterbury  Tales  (selections), 
Chaucer;  Faerie  Queene  (selections), 
Spenser;  Tragical  History  of  Doctor 
Faustus,  Marlowe;  Songs  and  Sonnets, 
Donne;  Paradise  Lost,  (selections), 
Milton.  2  hour-tests,  final. 
Swaim 
(See  Catalog  p.  65) 
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172  Major  British  Writers  (C)  3-4  cr 

Golden  459  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Optional  Honors 
section  available.  Major  English  works 
from  Gulliver's  Travels  (1726)  through 
lyrics,  narrative  poems,  dramatic  mon- 
ologues, a  novel,  and  a  play.  Such 
authors  as  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Cole- 
ridge, Emily  Bronte,  Browning,  Ten- 
nyson, Shaw,  Yeats,  and  Eliot.  Em- 
phasis on  theme  and  structure,  rela- 
tions between  literature  and  its  chang- 
ing intellectual  and  social  context,  and 
genre.  Midterm  and  final.  For  students 
aiming  above  C,  paper  or  papers  total- 
ing 2-3,000  words.  Requirements  for 
Honors  section:  midterm,  final,  1  or  2 
class  reports;  paper  of  3-4,000  words. 

Haven  265  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Selected  major 
works  and  authors  from  1798  to  World 
War  II.  Emphasis  on  texts  in  relation 
to  historical  and  intellectual  back- 
ground. Concern  with  methods  of 
reading  and  analysis  determined  by 
class  needs  and  wishes.  Text:  Norton 
Anthology  of  English  Literature  II.  2 
in-class  papers,  take-home  final. 
Mariani 

Discussion,  lecture.  The  major  move- 
ments in  British  literature  from  Blake 
to  T.  S.  Eliot.  Close  readings,  analysis, 
and  historical  overview  of  the  period 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  World 
War  II.  Emphasis  on  the  poetic  visions 
stemming  from  the  Romantic  Revolu- 
tion: Wordsworth,  Byron,  Keats,  Shel- 
ley, Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Hopkins,  Yeats,  Eliot,  Joyce.  Shelley's 
Frankenstein,  Bronte's  Wuthering 
Heights,  and  Woolf's  Mrs.  Dalloway 
provide  the  necessary  contrapuntal 
strain.  Texts:  novels  in  inexpensive  pa- 
perback editions;  The  Oxford  Anthol- 
ogy of  English  Literature,  Vol.  II.  Sev- 
eral short  papers,  2  quizzes,  midterm, 
final. 

Moran  276  Bartlett 

Social  and  intellectual  currents  of  the 
past  250  years:  classical,  romantic,  Vic- 
torian, and  modern.  Authors  include 
Swift,  Pope,  Austen,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Browning,  Yeats,  Eliot.  Fre- 
quent short  essays;  final  exam. 


203  Bible:  Myth,  Society,  Literature  (C) 

Beaty  283  Bartlett 

Discussion,  informal  lectures  as  need- 
ed. The  Bible  as  an  anthology  of  an- 
cient Near-Eastern  literature,  including 
such  forms  as  myth,  legend,  folktale, 
epic,  biography,  short  story,  lyric 
poetry,  prophetic  utterance,  gospel, 
Pauline  epistle,  and  Apocalyptic 
literature.  Approach  is  literary, 
historical,  thematic  —i.e.,  considera- 
tion of  these  works  on  their  own  terms, 
avoiding  postbiblical  theological  inter- 
pretation. Text:  The  Oxford  An- 
notated Bible  with  Apocrypha,  ex- 
panded ed.  (the  modern  Revised  Stan- 
dard Version).  Several  short 
essays/papers;  midterm  or  2  shorter 
tests;  final  exam.  Faithful  attendance 
and  responsible  participation  required. 
Nonmajors  encouraged  to  elect  this 
course  for  C  Core  requirement. 

Freeman 

(See  Catalog  page  66) 

203  (Honors)  The  Bible:  Myth,  Society, 
Literature   4  cr 

Collins  464  Bartlett 
Discussion,  lecture.  Close  reading  of 
basic  selections  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  Apocypha, 
analogues  to  Genesis,  selected  literary 
analogues  to  Job,  and  gospels.  Em- 
phasis on  literary  and  social  context  of 
readings.  Text:  The  Oxford  Annotated 
Bible,  reserve  readings;  1  classroom 
report  on  special  project,  conferences, 
2  2,000-word  papers,  2  hour-tests. 

214  Middle  English  Literature 

Diamond  282  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Some  of  the  best 
examples  of  Middle  English  Literature 
exclusive  of  Chaucer:  lyrics,  drama, 
dream-vision  allegories  (The  Pearl, 
Piers  Plowman),  romances  (Sir  Orfeo, 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight, 
Havelok).  The  works  as  poetry  and  as 
expressions  of  medieval  consciousness: 
the  ways  in  which  the  authors  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  love,  war,  faith, 
social  corruption,  and  revolution.  The 
problem  of  dealing  with  literature  from 
the  past.  2  brief  papers;  final  paper  or. 
exam. 


218  Traditional  Oral  Poetry 
Creed 

Lecture,  discussion,  workshop.  The 
oral  traditions  of  the  guslari  of  present- 
day  Yugoslavia,  the  singers  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  England,  and  the  aoidoi  of 
Homeric  Greece  to  understand  the 
ways  man  creates  and  preserves  society 
and  culture  by  telling  stories.  Recor- 
dings of  performances  of  guslari  made 
during  the  last  45  years;  Beowulf  and 
Homer:  original  texts  (with  interlinear 
translations)  to  reconstruct  the  sounds 
of  these  once-oral  performances. 
Readings:  Beowulf,  Homer;  dupli- 
cated material. 

222  Shakespeare 

Berlin  285  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  art  through  the  following 
plays:  Loves  Labors  Lost,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Caesar, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleop- 
tra,  The  Winter's  Tale.  Text:  Shakes- 
peare: The  Complete  Works,  Har- 
rison, ed. 

Farrell  476  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  In-depth  study  of 
about  8  plays,  emphasis  on  the  many 
different  Shakespeares  envisioned  by 
generations  of  critics  and  audiences. 
Attention  to  problems  in  reading  and 
performing  Shakespeare.  Outside 
reading  and  paper  required,  inter- 
disciplinary topics  encouraged  (Shake- 
speare and  psychology,  politics,  music, 
history,  etc.).  Text:  any  good  modern 
edition  of  Shakespeare  is  suitable. 
Readings  include  some  of  the  follow- 
ing: Sx's  Festive  Comedy,  Barber; 
Vexed  and  Troubled  Englishmen,  Bri- 
denbaugh;  The  Crisis  of  the  Aristoc- 
rary,  Stone;  5  short  (2-3  p.)  problem- 
solving  papers;  1  longer  essay.  No 
final. 

Hunt  Whitmore 

The  study  of  10  plays  according  to 
local  productions  or  on  television.  Em- 
phasis on  theatrical  concerns  which  af- 
fect interpretation.  Students  gain  con- 
fidence to  read  Shakespeare  on  their 
own.  Plays:  Macbeth,  Othello,  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Julius  Caesar, 
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Troilus  and  Cressida,  The  Winter.s 
Tale,  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  and  Cor- 
iolanus.  Text:  Riverside  Shakespeare 
preferred;  Signet  individual  plays  ac- 
ceptable. 2  short  papers,  1  longer 
essay,  final. 

Kinney  255  Bartlett 

Seminar.  Concentration  on  how 
Shakespeare,  as  a  man  of  ideas  with  a 
strong  social  conscience  and  a  gift  for 
human  characterization,  translated  his 
thought  and  opinions  (and  those  of  his 
time)  into  effective  dramaturgy.  Read- 
ings: The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Julius  Caesar,  Love's  La- 
bor '  s  Lost,  Twelfth  Night,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  Coriolanus,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Winter's  Tale.  2  or  3  brief 
reports,  1  paper;  much  discussion. 

B.  Spivak  289  Bartlett 

About  a  dozen  plays  representing 
Shakespeare's  comedies,  histories  and 
tragedies.  Double  focus:  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  art  and  his  leading  ideas.  The 
student's  reading  and  writing  respon- 
sibilities double:  read  each  play  twice; 
write  2  short  essays,  take  2  quizzes.  It's 
double  toil  and  trouble  for  the  sake  of 
Shakespeare  —  on  the  assumption  that 
he'sworth  it.  Readings:Love's  Labor's 
Lost,  As  You  Like  It,  King  John, 
Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Coriolanus,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  Winter's  Tale.  Sup- 
plementary readings:  Shakespearian 
Tragedy,  Bradley,  Elizabethan  World 
Picture,  Tillyard. 

C.  Spivak  261  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Close  reading  and 
analysis  of  9  plays  as  both  literature 
and  theater,  with  attention  to  ideas, 
staging,  imagery,  characters,  and 
dramaturgy.  Selected  plays  include 
comedies,  tragedies,  romances,  and 
Roman  histories:  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  Winter's 
Tale,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Oral  reports, 
scene  readings,  several  short  papers, 
no  exams. 

Swaim  270  Bartlett 

Primarily  discussion,  incidental  lec- 
tures. Close  reading  and  analysis  of  se- 
lected plays  with  emphasis  on  lang- 
uage, imagery,  structure,  and  dramatic 
elements  as  they  illuminate  the  major 
themes.  Plays:  tragedies  (Romeo  and 


Juliet,  Othello,  Macbeth),  comedies 
(Love's  Labor's  Lost,  As  You  Like  It, 
Much  Ado,  All's  Well),  and  the  Greek 
and  Roman  plays  (Titus  Andronicus, 
Julius  Caesar,  Coriolanus,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra).  Order  of  study  emphasizes 
the  varied  handling  of  related  themes 
and  artistic  strategies  rather  than 
chronology.  Where  possible,  readings 
supplemented  with  television,  film, 
and  local  productions.  Several  short 
papers  and  exams;  final. 

222  (Honors)  Shakespeare  4  cr 

Cheney  252  Bartlett 
Discussion,  some  lectures.  8  to  10  plays 
read  and  discussed  to  enjoy  and  under- 
stand them  individually  and  also  to  see 
a  pattern  of  development  in  Shake- 
speare the  artist.  Topics  for  discussion 
distributed  in  advance  of  each  assign- 
ment; students  write  brief  (3-page) 
essays  on  4  of  these  topics.  Readings 
chosen  from:  As  You  Like  It,  Much 
Ado,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Winter's  Tale,  and  others. 
4  papers,  2  open-book  tests. 

225  16th-century  English  Literature  (C) 

Cheney  252  Bartlett 

Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance: 
a  new  sense  of  national  and  personal 
identity  through  dreams  of  ideal  states, 
princes  or  women,  and  through  night- 
mare visions  of  their  opposites.  Com- 
mon life  without  euphemism  or  senti- 
mentality in  prose  works  which  antici- 
pate the  modern  novel;  the  court  world 
in  more  elaborate  or  furtive  meta- 
phors. Prose  and  poetry,  mythological 
narrative,  love  lyrics,  allegorical  fan- 
tasy by  Gascoigne,  More,  Ralegh, 
Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Spenser.  2  short 
papers,  2  open-book  tests. 

226  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama  (C) 

Hunt  Whitmore 

Plays  (10-12)  from  the  works  of  Chris- 
topher Marlowe,  Ben  Johnson,  Thom- 
as Middleton,  and  John  Webster,  but 
with  side  trips  to  Thomas  Dekker, 
George  Chapman,  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, Thomas  Heywood,  and  John  Ly- 
ly.  Read  plays  more  confidently,  dis- 
cover value  in  works  which  tend  to  be 
over  shadowed  by  Shakespeare,  and 
understand  the  artistic  context  in 
which  Shakespeare's  development  oc- 
curred. 2  short  papers,  1  longer  essay, 
final. 


236  Milton  (C) 

Collins  464  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture,  Intensive  reading 
of  the  epics  (Paradise  Lost,  Paradise 
Regained),  tragedy  (Samson  Agonis- 
tes),  masque  (Comus),  shorter  poems 
and  selected  prose.  Emphasis  on  relig- 
ious ideas,  historical  significance,  poe- 
tic style,  psychological  background.  3 
short  papers  or  classroom  reports, 
hour-test,  final.  Text:  John  Milton, 
Complete  Poems  and  major  Prose, 
Hughes,  ed. 

242  18th-century  English  Literature 

Sitter 

An  introduction  to  authors,  forms, 
and  themes  in  the  mid  and  late  18th 
century.  Authors  include  Johnson, 
Collins,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan, 
Smollett,  and  Blake  (and  the  painters 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  Gainsbor- 
ough). Attention  to  the  beginnings  of 
certain  strands  of  modern  self-con- 
sciousness, cultural  change,  and  artis- 
tic discussion.  Combination  of  papers 
and  exams  according  to  class  size  and 
background. 

252  Romantic  Poets  (C) 

Brogan  277  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  independent  pro- 
ject. The  poetry  and  critical  opinions 
of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats;  some  at- 
tention to  other  contemporaries. 
Texts:  Norton  Critical  Editions  of 
Byron's  Selected  Works  and  Shelley's 
Poetry  and  Prose;  Keats's  Selected 
Poems  and  Letters.  Their  major  poems 
with  regard  to  their  internal  structure 
and  as  responses  to  the  events  of  their 
life  and  times;  the  influences  exerted 
upon  these  authors  by  each  other  and 
by  other  contemporaries.  Midterm, 
final;  independent  topic  explored  in  2 
or  3  short  critical,  or  1  larger,  research 
paper. 

253  English  Novel  Scott  to  Hardy  (C) 

Keefe  258  Bartlett 

Discussion.  The  Victorian  novel-both 
the  rebellious  critic  and  the  ideological 
prisoner  of  the  social  values  held  by  the 
society  in  which,  and  for  which,  it  was 
produced.  The  triumphs  and  the  inter- 
nal contradictions  of  the  form.  Texts: 
Wuthering  Heights,  Emily  Bronte; 
Jane  Eyre,  Charlotte  Bronte;  Dickens: 
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David  Copperfield,  Great  Expecta- 
tions; The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Eliot; 
Jude  the  Obscure,  Hardy.  2  papers, 
final. 

261  The  Modern  Novel,  1890-1930  (C) 

Blair 

Informal  lecture,  discussion.  Iden- 
tification and  tracing  of  recurrent 
"modern"  preoccupations  in  the 
novel.  Also  changes  and  expansions  in 
the  techniques  available  to  the  novelist. 
Consideration  of  ways  of  reading;  the 
novel's  demands  upon  its  reader. 
Readings:  New  Grub  Street,  Gissing; 
The  Spoils  of  Poynton,  James;  Jude 
the  Obscure,  Hardy:  Anna  of  the  Five 
Towns,  Bennett;  Heart  of  Darkness, 
Conrad;  The  Good  Soldier,  Ford; 
Howard's  End,  Forster;  A  Portrait  of 
the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  Joyce;  The 
Great  Gatsby,  Fitzgerald;  Sons  and 
Lovers,  Lawrence;  To  the  Lighthouse, 
Woolf;  The  Sound  and  the  Fury, 
Faulkner.  Class  participation,  2  oral 
reports,  2  papers,  final  exam. 

P.  Hicks  472  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  British  and 
American  novels;  works  by  Hardy, 
Conrad,  James,  Lawrence,  Joyce, 
Woolf,  Faulkner,  Steinbeck— which 
draw  material  from  the  dynamic  of 
personal  relationships  within  families. 
The  development  of  new  narrative 
strategies  that  we  now  call  outstanding 
in  "modernist"  art,  and  why  those 
new  techniques  emerge  to  explore 
themes  and  problems  pressing  on  the 
Western  world  by  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury. Attendance  and  participation 
(consistently  in  brief  writing  and  infor- 
mal panel  reports)  important;  no  for- 
mal papers.  Midterm  and  final  short- 
essay  exams. 

Page  263  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  The  novel  as  re- 
flecting the  passing  of  the  old  and  the 
start  of  the  new  age.  Social,  political, 
ideological  themes.  Refinements  and 
experiments  with  the  novel  form. 
Texts:  Jude  the  Obscure,  Hardy;  Sister 
Carrie,  Dreiser;  Sons  and  Lovers, 
Lawrence;  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man,  Joyce;  Manhattan 
Transfer,  Dos  Passos;  Cane.Toomer; 
The  Great  Gatsby,  Fitzgerald;  The  Sun 
Also  Rises,  Hemingway;  The  Hamlet, 
Faulkner.  Regular  attendance,  short 
papers,  final. 


262  The  Modern  Novel  1930-60  (C) 

Bell  281  Bartlett 

Discussion,  oral  reports,  lecture.  Close 
reading  and  analysis  of  approximately 
10  novels.  The  aesthetic  and  social 
characteristics  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can novel  and  a  critical  appreciation  of 
the  possibilities  and  varieties  of  point 
of  view  and  time.  Texts:  Absalom,  Ab- 
salom, Faulkner;  Jubilee,  Walker;  In- 
visible Man,  Ellison;  Herzog,  Bellow; 
The  Bell  Jar,  Plath;  The  Golden 
Notebook,  Lessing;  Sula,  Morrison; 
Cat's  Cradle,  Vonnegut;  Trout  Fishing 
in  America, Brautigan;  Class  participa- 
tion (regular  attendance),  2  oral 
reports,  2  long  papers  (8-10  typed 
pages),  final  exam. 

Nelson  482  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Technique  in  the 
Southern  novel,  Black  fiction,  Jewish 
novel,  black  humor,  science  fiction, 
feminist  novel — the  chief  movements 
in  fiction  today.  Readings:  The  Bell 
Jar,  Plath;  One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest,  Kesey;  Absalom,  Ab- 
salom!, Faulkner;  The  Autobiography 
of  Malcolm  X;  The  Plague,  Camus; 
Things  Fall  Apart,  Achebe;  A  Clock- 
work Orange,  Burgess.  Several  short 
papers  which  serve  as  bases  for  discus- 
sion. Prerequisites:  an  interest  in 
thinking  about  the  modern  world  and 
sharing  your  ideas  and  perceptions 
with  others. 

Saagpakk  385  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Close  analysis  of 
10  novels.  Emphasis  on  style;  social, 
political,  religious,  and  psychological 
problems  reflected  in  contemporary 
novels.  Texts:  Brave  New  World,  Hux- 
ley; In  Dubious  Battle,  Steinbeck;  As  I 
Lay  Dying,  Faulkner;  The  Old  Man 
and  the  Sea,  Hemingway;  The  Power 
and  the  Glory,  Greene;  Murphy, 
Beckett;  Invisible  Man,  Ellison;  Lord 
of  the  Flies,  Golding;  One  Flew  Over 
the  Cuckoo's  Nest,  Kesey;  The  Left 
Hand  of  Darkness,  LeGuin.  No 
papers;  quizzes,  midterm,  final. 

262  (Honors)  The  Modern  Novel 
1930-1960  4  cr 

Clayton 

Mini-lectures,  workgroups,  discussion. 
The  novels  of  a  number  of  very  dif- 
ferent writers:  The  Horse's  Mouth, 
Cary;  The  Golden  Notebook,  Lessing; 
The    French    Lieutenant's    Woman, 


Fowles;  Lolita,  Nabokov;  Big  Sur, 
Kerouac;  Herzog,  Bellow;  The  Spy 
Who  Came  in  from  the  Cold,  LeCarre; 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter,  Greene. 
Short  papers,  workgroup  presentation 
on  one  author.  Regular  attendance  and 
energetic  participation  required.  All 
participants  must  take  Honors  compo- 
nent, the  work  in  small  groups  leading 
to  a  presentation. 

265  20th-century  Literature  of  Ireland  (C) 

Leheny  452  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture,  films.  Careful 
reading  of  major  texts  by  Sean  O' Ca- 
sey, W.  B.  Yeats,  J.  M.  Synge,  James 
Joyce,  Liam  O'Flaherty,  Samuel  Beck- 
ett, Mary  Lavin,  Brendan  Behan,  Sea- 
mus  Heaney.  Emphasis  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  literature  to  social  history, 
imaginative  responses  to  cultural  situa- 
tions. 2  short  papers,  midterm,  final 
exams.  Lab  fee  for  films. 

267  Contemporary  Poetry  (C) 
Mariani 

Discussion,  lecture.  Contemporary 
American,  Irish,  and  English  poetry. 
Close  reading  and  analysis  of  such 
voices  as  Robert  Lowell,  John  Ber- 
ryman,  Charles  Olson,  Robert  Creeley, 
Sylvia  Plath,  Anne  Sexton,  Denise 
Levertov,  Amamu  Amiri  Baraka,  Ish- 
mael  Reed,  James  Tate,  Seamus  Hean- 
ey, John  Montague,  Thomas  Kinsella, 
W.  H.  Auden,  Dylan  Thomas,  and 
others.  Emphasis  on  the  poems  them- 
selves as  constructions  generating  com- 
plex human  responses  to  experience. 
Texts:  Norton  Anthology  of  Modern 
Poetry,  3  individual  texts,  dittoed 
poems.  2  5-page  papers,  a  semester 
paper  on  a  theme  or  individual  poet. 

270  Individual  British  Authors 

Darwin  and  Literature 
Smith  266  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  private  tutorials. 
Interdisciplinary  study— how  Charles 
Darwin  changed  the  world  with  several 
books,  his  Autobiography  and  letters, 
The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  (which 
Robert  Frost  called  "the  best  book 
ever  written"),  and  the  Origin  of 
Species  and  Descent  of  Man.  Social, 
psychological  and  anthropological  in- 
terpretations of  Darwin's  ideas  from 
Spencer  to  contemporary  sociobiolo- 
gists;  the  effect  of  Darwinism  in  liter- 
ary novels  such  as  Samuel  Butler's 
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Way  of  All  Flesh,  Edith  Wharton's 
House  of  Mirth,  Lawrence's  Women 
in  Love,  Steinbeck's  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
Dreiser's  Sister  Carrie,  and  Fowles' 
The  French  Lieutenant's  Woman.  Sev- 
eral short  papers  by  individual  con- 
tracts. 

George  Eliot 

M.  Wolff  280  Bartlett 

Discussion.  An  introduction  to  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  novelists.  Emphasis  on  her 
development  as  an  artist,  her  aware- 
ness of  the  situation  of  women,  her  re- 
lationship to  her  public,  and  her  re- 
sponse to  the  cultural  pressures  of  the 
growth  of  democracy,  the  press,  the  ci- 
ty and  the  Empire.  Texts:  Adam  Bede, 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  Middlemarch,  Dan- 
iel Deronda,  possibly  some  reviews  and 
letters.  2  or  3  short  papers,  1  long  pa- 
per. Exams  optional  instead  of  papers. 

(Honors)  Swift — Satire  by 
Impersonation  4  cr 
Barron  460  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  The  times,  tech- 
niques, and  the  philosophic,  social, 
religious  and  aesthetic  premises  of 
England's  greatest  satirist.  Works  in- 
clude A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gulliver's 
Travels,  and  selected  shorter  works  in 
prose  and  poetry.  Text:  The  Writings 
of  Jonathan  Swift,  Greenberg  and  Pi- 
per, ed.,  Norton  Critical  Edition.  2 
short  reports,  midterm  exam,  final  es- 
say. For  Honors  credit — class  presen- 
tations. 

271  Early  American  Literature  (C) 

Lowance 

American  literature,  1620-1825,  from 
William  Bradford  to  Washington  Ir- 
ving. Emphasis  on  historical  and  cul- 
tural contexts.  Writers  include:  Brad- 
ford, Winthrop,  Edward  Taylor,  Cot- 
ton Mather,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  and  Irving.  The  method  is  his- 
torical, but  biographical  and  literary 
studies  support  the  chronology.  2  short 
papers,  take-home  final. 

272  American  Romanticism  (C) 

Gozzi 

(See  Catalog  page  69). 

Griem  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  major 
authors   (Hawthorne,    Poe,    Melville, 


Emerson,  Thoreau)  and  some  minor 
ones.  Emphasis  on  how  they  are  Ro- 
mantic, how  American  authors 
transformed  European  ideas,  and 
Romantic  ideas  and  values  that  have 
survived  to  shape  our  own  sensibility. 
Anthology  of  American  Literature: 
Colonial  Through  Romantic,  vol.  1, 
ed.  McMichael;  Moby  Dick,  Melville. 
10-page  paper,  midterm,  final. 

Lowance  Bartlett 

Nineteenth-century  American  writers 
including:  Irving,  Thoreau,  Haw- 
thorne, Whitman;  an  intensive  study 
of  Melville— Billy  Budd,  Bartleby, 
Benito  Cereno;  and  a  3-week  analysis 
of  Moby  Dick.  American  Romanticism 
as  Transcendentalism.  An  analysis  of 
literary  texts  from  the  American 
Renaissance,  but  a  variety  of  methods 
provide  a  full  perspective  on  each 
work,  including  psychoanalytic  cri- 
ticism of  Moby  Dick.  2  short  papers, 
take-home  final. 

273  American  Realism  (C) 

Junkins  479  Bartlett 

Discussion.  A  dozen  major  works  of 
realistic  literature,  1860-1900,  ranging 
from  romantic  realism  to  the  begin- 
nings of  naturalism.  Early  western 
realists;  mid  western,  southern  and 
New  England  local  colorists;  domestic 
realists;  social-class  realists;  and 
psychological  realists.  Authors:  Twain, 
Harte,  Garland,  Chopin,  Bierce,  Free- 
man, Jewett,  Crane,  Howells,  Norris, 
Sinclair,  James.  2  exams,  2  5-page 
papers,  final. 

273  (Honors)  American  Realism  (C)  3-4  cr 

C.  Wolff  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion.  Major  works 
(primarily  fiction),  1860-1900.  During 
this  period,  "realistic"  models  for  the 
"typical"  American  were  formulated 
in  fiction  —  models  which  have  become 
the  basis  for  many  popular  stereo- 
types. Focus  on  the  Alger  legend  as  the 
foundation  of  stereotypes  for  males, 
and  on  Little  Women  as  the  founda- 
tion of  stereotypes  for  women.  The 
American  character  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plored in  regional  literature— the 
South,  New  England,  and  the  West. 
Authors  include:  Alger,  Alcott,  Twain, 
Howells,  James,  Norris,  Cable,  Jewett, 
Wister.  2  or  3  in-class  exams.  No  paper 
or  final.  Honors  section  available  (4  cr) 


with  these  additional  requirements: 
students  select  one  author  on  list,  read 
2  additional  works  by  that  author, 
prepare  short,  in-class  presentation, 
and  write  10-15  page  paper. 

276  American  Fiction  (C) 

P.  Hicks  472  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Emphasizes  genre- 
study  and  description  of  "the  Ameri- 
can novel."  Analysis  of  6  novels  (their 
material  and  structures)  not  usually 
featured;  a  quick  overview  of  several 
more  familiar  works— all  span  19th  to 
20th  centuries  and  illustrate  the 
emergence  of  distinct  traditions  in  fic- 
tion by  U.S.  writers,  out  of  the 
pressures  of  interpreting  "American" 
identity  and  outlook.  Not  only  for 
English  majors;  suitable  for  inter- 
disciplinary students  and  majors  in 
other  literatures.  3  short  papers,  1 
report,  final  exam. 

280  Aspects  of  American  Literature  (C) 

Small  Town  in  American  Literature 
P.  Hicks  472  Bartlett 

Seminar,  discussion.  Representations 
of  the  small  town  or  village  in  poem  se- 
quences, plays,  fictions— where  this  set- 
ting is  interpreted  as  a  representative, 
highly  significant  environment,  and  ac- 
corded a  special  blend  of  celebration 
with  criticism.  Relation  of  this  blend  of 
tones  to  "pastoral"  genre  and  to 
"realism"  in  literary  art.  Writings  by 
Howe,  Crane,  Masters,  Anderson, 
Cather,  O'Neill,  Wilder,  Faulkner, 
Steinbeck.  Also  examples  of  more 
"popular"  writing,  and  some  con- 
sideration of  photographic,  documen- 
tary, and  sociological  works  focusing 
on  the  American  small  town  but  with 
different  aims.  2  reports,  1  short 
paper,  1  term  paper,  no  final. 

Literature  of  the  Americas 
Scott  421  Herter 

See  full  description  in  this  supplement 
under  COMLIT  316. 

281  Individual  American  Authors  (C) 

O'Neill 

Berlin  285  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  O'Neill's  dramatic 
art  and  development  through  examina- 
tion of  the  following  plays:  early  "sea" 
plays,  The  Emperor  Jones,  Anna 
Christie,  The  Hairy  Ape,  Desire  Under 
the  Elms,  Strange  Interlude,  Mourning 
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Becomes  Elect ra,  Ah,  Wilderness,  The 
Iceman  Cometh,  Hughie,  Long  Day's 
Journey  Into  Night,  A  Moon  for  the 
Misbegotten.  Midterm,  paper,  final. 

Steinbeck  and  Kerouac 
McCarthy  259  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Cultural  criticism 
and  spiritual  affirmations  in  the  major 
work  of  these  writers.  Group  discus- 
sion, conferences,  3  in-class  papers: 

Wallace  Stevens 
Robinson  Bartlett 

Seminar.  Intensive  study  of  the  least 
read  of  America's  great  poets,  an  in- 
surance company  executive  who  wrote 
elegant,  funny  and  difficult  poems  on 
the  nature  of  reality  and  the  imagina- 
tion. Oral  reports,  papers.  No  tests. 
Texts:  Wallace  Stevens:  The  Collected 
Poems;  The  Necessary  Angel:  Essays 
on  Reality  and  the  Imagination. 

Ursula  LeGuin 

C.  Spivak  261  Bartlett 

Primarily  discussion.  The  9  novels  and 
selected  short  stories  by  the  top  con- 
temporary writer  of  phantasy  and 
science  fiction.  Patterns  of  develop- 
ment in  her  fiction;  her  interest  in 
psychology,  anthropology,  politics; 
her  attitude  toward  SF  and  phantasy  as 
genres;  other  themes  and  techniques. 
Readings:  Rocannon's  World,  City  of 
Illusions,  Planet  of  Exile,  Lathe  of 
Heaven,  Left  Hand  of  Darkness,  The 
Dispossessed,  Wizard  of  Earthsea, 
Tombs  of  Atuan,  Farthest  Shore,  Orsi- 
nian  Tales,  Wind's  Twelve  Quarters. 
Oral  reports  and  individual  projects, 
perhaps  journal.  Active  participation 
in  class. 

Emily  Dickinson 
C.  Wolff 

Lecture,  discussion,  trip  to  Dickinson 
homestead.  Careful  reading  of  >/s  to  Vi 
of  Dickinson's  complete  poetry,  let- 
ters, and  biography.  Dickinson's 
"voice" — her  characteristic  tone  and 
mode  of  address;  her  range  of  subjects; 
and  her  relationship  to  other  major 
authors  of  mid- 19th  century  America. 
The  particular  problems  that  Dickin- 
son faced  because  she  was  a  woman 
during  a  time  when  men  defined  the 
major  voices  of  American  poetry.  How 
the  poetry  grew  organically  out  of 
Dickinson's  life  and  time:  how  such 
poetry  came  to  have  universal  mean- 
ing. How  the  voice  invented  by  Dickin- 


son became  paradoxically  that  of 
America's  "Representative  Man." 
One  short  paper  (1-2  pages)  each  week, 
dealing  with  one  poem  of  that  week's 
assignment.  One  informal  background 
report  on  Dickinson's  life  (presented  in 
class  but  not  necessarilly  written  up 
and  turned  in).  No  exams,  no  final. 
Text:  Dickinson's  Complete  Poetry, 
(in  paperback).  Regular  attendance 
and  in-class  participation  count  toward 
final  grade.  Should  not  be  elected  as  a 
first  course  in  English. 

285  Introduction  to  Folklore  (C) 

Carey  276  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Fundamentals  of 
folklore;  what  it  is  and  how  it  works, 
who  uses  it  and  how  it  is  transmitted. 
Examination  of  the  genres:  folktale, 
folksong,  riddle,  proverb,  superstition, 
art  and  crafts.  Tapes,  films,  slides, 
records.  Texts:  Folklore  and  Folklife; 
Material  Folk  Culture  in  the  Eastern 
U.S.;  2  short  papers,  term  project. 

290  Writing  and  the  Teaching  of  Writing 

Moran  164  Bartlett 

Preparation  for  the  teaching  of  wri- 
ting. Readings  in  Mina  Shaughnessy, 
Peter  Elbow,  C.  K.  Smith,  Walker 
Gibson,  and  others.  Some  practicum 
work  with  writing  students.  Useful  to 
prospective  high  school  and  junior 
high  school  teachers  of  all  subjects. 

297  Special  Topics:  Hamlet/Moby 
Dick/Ulysses 

Chametzky  491  Bartlett 

One  month  on  each  of  texts.  Reports 
on  various  interpretations  (psychoana- 
lytical, mythic,  Marxist,  formalistic),  1 
long  final  paper. 

297  Special  Topics:  Foundations  of 
Feminism — The  Classic  Texts 

Edwards  272  Bartlett 

Also  listed  as  WOST  201 
Discussion,  lecture.  Basic  texts  in 
Women's  Studies.  Major  emphases: 
historical  development  of  feminism; 
contemporary  analyses  of  ideas  and 
issues  leading  to  Women's  Studies  as 
an  academic  specialization;  the  in- 
terplay between  cultural  norms  and  in- 
dividual lives.  Readings  include  works 
by  Wollstonecraft,  Engels,  Mill, 
Freud,  Mead,  deBeauvoir,  Friedan, 
and  Millett.  Required  for  the  major 


and  certificate  minor  in  Women's 
Studies,  and  for  all  further  core 
courses  in  Women's  Studies. 

298  Practicum  6-15  cr 

Pass/fail  internship  for  English  majors 
by  arrangement  with  the  Chief  Adviser 
of  the  Internship  Program,  and  a  spon- 
sor from  this  department.  Details 
available  in  252  Bartlett. 

312  History  of  the  English  Language 

Duckert 

(See  Catalog  page  70). 

313  Structure  of  Modern  English 

Aho 

(See  Catalog  page  70). 

331  Political  Novel  (C) 

Aho  489  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture.  Several  post-1918 
European  and  American  novels  that 
reflect  political  change  and  the  ways 
that  individuals  get  involved,  either  as 
agents  or  victims.  A  central  concern: 
how  art  distorts  and  enhances  political 
and  social  fact.  Texts:  Man's  Fate, 
Malraux;  Bread  and  Wine,  Silone; 
Darkness  at  Noon,  Koestler;  The  Big 
Money,  Dos  Passos;  In  Dubious  Bat- 
tle, Steinbeck;  Native  Son,  Wright; 
One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Deniso- 
vitch,  Solzhenhitsyn;  Why  Are  We  in 
Vietnam,  Mailer.  Several  short  papers, 
1  term  paper. 

335  Modern  Literary  Criticism  (C) 

Sitter 

Introduction  to  various  techniques  and 
assumptions  of  literary  criticism  which 
have  been  influential  during  the  past  40 
years,  including  "new  criticism," 
Marxist  and  sociological  analyses,  psy- 
choanalytic interpretation,  mythic  or 
archetypal  criticism,  structuralism,  and 
feminist  approaches.  Several  short  pa- 
pers, experimenting  with  different  cri- 
tical paths  to  artistic  "meaning"  and 
experience. 

336  Literature  and  Psychological  Criticism 
(C) 

Noland  So.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  Selected  psycho- 
logical theories  to  work  toward  a  psy- 
chological theory  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  art,  and  toward  a  practical 
method  of  literary  analysis.  Emphasis 
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on  three  psychological  theories  —Freu- 
dian, Jungian,  and  ego  psycholo- 
gy/object relations  theory.  Where 
available,  a  theory  of  art  and  a  method 
of  practical  criticism  derived  from 
these  psychologies.  Literary  analysis  of 
selected  poetry  and  fiction  in  the  light 
of  these  three  theories.  Readings:  se- 
lected works  of  Freud,  Jung,  Erikson, 
and  a  variety  of  American  ego  psychol- 
ogists and  British  object  relations 
theorists.  Literary  criticism  by  Norman 
Holland,  Erich  Neumann,  and  Ernest 
Jones.  Selected  poetry  and  fiction  by 
Lawrence,  Dostoyevsky,  Conrad, 
Flannery  O'Connor  and  others.  3  pa- 
pers, 1  based  on  each  psychological 
theory.  Some  background  in  psycholo- 
gy desirable. 

341  The  English  Lyric  (C) 

Hoopes  251  Bartlett 

Discussion,  lecture,  reading  aloud.  A 
survey  of  the  short  poem  in  English, 
traditonal  and  modern.  Close  reading 
and  analysis  of  individual  poems.  Lyric 
as  both  song  and  statement:  the  poetry 
of  personal  voice  and  feeling.  Text: 
The  Norton  Anthology  of  Poetry.  2 
papers,  2  hour-tests,  final.  Nonmajors 
welcome. 

343  English  Epic  Tradition 

Blair  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Emphasis  on  how, 
as  "heroic  poetry,"  epic  has  changed 
and  adapted  to  different  ages  and  dif- 
ferent notions  of  what  constitutes  her- 
oism, while  retaining  its  traditional 
structures  and  formulae — wandering, 
the  visit  to  the  underworld,  battles,  etc. 
Readings:  Odyssey,  Homer;  Aeneid, 
Virgil;  Beowulf;  The  Faerie  Queene, 
Spenser;  Paradise  Lost,  Milton;  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope;  Joseph  An- 
drews, Fielding;  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Tennyson;  Ulysses,  Joyce;  plus  com- 
paring English  verse  translations  of 
classical  epic — Gavin,  Douglas,  Sur- 
rey, Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper,  Day  Lew- 
is. Attendance  and  participation  in 
class  discussion;  1  substantial  paper, 
final  exam. 

344  Satire:  Theory  and  Practice  (C) 

Brogan  277  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion,  report  on  indepen- 
dent reading.  Introduction  to  the  genre 
through  readings  from  Satire  from 
Aesop  to  Buchwald,  supplemented  by 


works  by  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Swift, 
Shaw,  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Nathaniel 
West.  Corollary  study  encouraged  in 
fiction,  drama,  comic  strip  or  cari- 
cature, journalism,  film,  folklore,  or 
music.  Midterm,  final;  2  short  cricital 
papers  or  one  longer  research  paper,  or 
creative  work  of  equivalent  difficulty 
and  a  report  on  reserve  reading. 

Shaw  476  Bartlett 

Recitation.  The  nature,  kinds,  techni- 
ques, and  functions  of  satire:  Mater- 
ials: 1)  Theories  of  comedy  and  satire, 
2)  Traditional  texts,  3)  Nontraditional 
texts  (such  as  National  Lampoon, 
Saturday  Night  Live,  films,  and  com- 
ics). Texts:  Satire  from  Aesop  to 
Buchwald,  Kiley  and  Shuttlesworth; 
Clouds,  Aristophanes;  Volpone,  Jon- 
son;  Gulliver's  Travels,  Swift;  Pamela 
and  Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding;  Don 
Juan,  Byron;  Misalliance,  Shaw;  The 
Great  American  Novel,  Roth.  1-page 
papers  on  each  work;  a  short  original 
satire;  a  3-page  paper;  take-home 
final:  class  participation. 

350  Expository  Writing  Classroom 

Clark  383  Bartlett 

Further  training  and  practice  in  writing 
informative  prose:  reports,  articles, 
essays. 

Gibson  260  Bartlett 

Tutorial.  An  introduction  to  the 
discipline  of  composing  publishable 
prose.  Occasional  class  meetings  to 
share  criticism;  invididual  conferences 
on  an  organized  schedule.  Emphasis 
on  style,  voice,  audience,  organization. 
Specific  assignments  followed  by  in- 
creasing freedom  in  choosing  subject 
matter  and  genre  as  semester  proceeds. 
A  single  finished  project  of  some 
length  and  depth  during  final  month. 
Text:  Persona,  ^Random  House). 

Horrigan 

(See  Catalog  page  71) 

Lowance 

Tutorials  mixed  with  occasional  class 
meetings.  Improvement  of  students' 
writing  skills.  Some  outside  reading 
-both  literary  and  journalistic-pro- 
vides  models  and  suggests  topics  for 
writing  exercises.  Tutorial  meetings  to 
analyze  student  essays  in  detail.  Grade 
determined  entirely  by  improved 
writing  over  the  semester. 


352  Article  Writing 

Musgrave  279  Bartlett 

Class  meetings,  tutorial — depending 
on  student  need  as  determined  by 
diagnostic  tests  and  writing  interests. 
Increases  student  writing  skill;  focus 
on  writing  for  publication.  9  hours 
weekly  required. 

354  Introduction  to  Creative  Writing 

Workshop.  Multiple  sections.  The 
various  modes  of  writing  fiction, 
poetry,  and  prose.  Analysis  of  student 
writing,  in  class  and  individually; 
development  of  critical  skills.  Prere- 
quisites: sophomore  standing  or  above 
and  compeletion  of  rhetoric  require- 
ment; or  consent  of  instructor. 

Barron  460  Bartlett 

Workshop.  Practice  in  the  writing  of 
prose  fiction,  poetry,  and  possibly 
drama;  development  of  principles  of 
critical  evaluation.  Emphasis  on  the 
uses  of  metaphor,  development  of 
speaker,  control  of  tone,  and  point  of 
view.  Readings:  each  other's  work,  oc- 
casional duplicated  examples  of  perti- 
nent contemporary  writing;  perhaps  a 
New  Yorker.  Students  write  about  a 
dozen  original  pieces  (half  class  exer- 
cises, the  rest  free  choice).  $5  lab  fee. 

Cuomo 

Seminar.  Beginning  course;  writing  of 
short  fiction.  Regular  writing  required, 
short  assignments  at .  the  beginning, 
scenes  and  full  stories  at  the  end.  Full 
class  discussion  of  all  writing  turned  in. 
Emphasis  on  style,  diction,  fictional 
techniques,  short  story  form.  No 
assigned  readings;  suggested  reading 
list  provided. 

Koehler  470  Bartlett 

Workshop,  discussion.  The  meaning 
of  personal  experience  as  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  poetry,  fiction  and  prose. 
Emphasis  on  work  done  during  the 
semester,  discussed  in  class  and  in  per- 
sonal conference.  Some  use  of  publish- 
ed examples.  $5  lab  fee. 

Farrell 

Workshop,  discussion.  Presentation 
and  appreciation  of  student  writing. 
Introduction  to  goals,  techniques,  and 
problems  of  poets  and  storytellers. 
Premise:  Experience  is  fiction;  in- 
dividuals and  groups  often  shape  lives 
by  artistic  processes,  knowingly  or  not. 
Emphasis    on    student    writing    and 
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reading  more  accurately  and  creatively. 
No  text.  One  novel  or  book  of  poems 
by  a  contemporary  writer.  Steady,  not 
necessarily  weekly,  writing.  1  short 
essay;  summary  of  work  at  semester 
close. 

Fetler 

Limited  to  fiction  writing.  Not  for 
freshmen.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
Student  must  be  self-motivated  and 
committed  to  writing  fiction.  $5  lab  fee 
for  duplicating  student  fiction  for  class 
discussion. 

Tucker  Mass  Review  Office,  Memorial 
Hall 

Workshop,  discussion,  lecture.  Stu- 
dents write  several  1-page  prose  exer- 
cises, 1  short  story;  thereafter  choice: 
fiction,  autobiographical  essay,  drama 
and/or  poetry.  If  a  lab  fee,  no  required 
text.  No  final. 

354  (Honors)  Introduction  to  Creative 
Writing  4  cr 

Kinney  255  Bartlett 

Workshop  with  steady  writing  and 
hardheaded  discussion.  Fiction, 
poetry,  autobiography,  drama.  Aims 
to  develop  honesty  in  words;  real  toads 
in  imaginary  gardens.  Outside  reading 
as  needed.  Not  recommended  for 
freshmen. 

355  Creative  Writing:  Fiction 

Clayton 

Workshop.  For  those  who  have  passed 
ENGL  354  (or  its  equivalent)  with  at 
least  a  B  and  who  are  committed  to 
serious  writing  and  revision  of  fiction. 

Fetler 

Seminar.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
Must  be  self-motivated  and  committed 
to  writing  fiction.  Prerequisite:  ENGL 
354  with  a  B  or  better.  $5  lab  fee  for 
duplicating  student  fiction  for  class 
discussion. 

356  Creative  Writing:  Poetry 

Tucker  Mass  Review  Office,  Memorial 
Hall 

Workshop,  discussion,  lecture.  Write, 
for  practice,  40-50  lines  (2-4  poems)  a 
week;  collect  12-15  of  these  poems  in  a 
significant  sequence.  If  a  lab  fee,  no  re- 
quired text;  no  final. 

357  Creative  Writing:  Drama 

Silver 

Practice  in  writing  short  and  long 
plays,  in  various  modes;  attention  to 


characterization,  plotting,  and  dia- 
logue. Extensive  writing  and  revising. 
Instructor's  consent  required. 

391  Seminar:  Folksong  and  Ballad 

The  nature  of  folksong,  what  it  is,  who 
sings  it,  who  creates  it,  how  it  is 
transmitted.  The  English  and  Scottish 
popular  ballad,  its  charateristics  and 
American  adaptations.  In  America, 
the  songs  of  the  mariner,  the  lumber- 
man, the  cowboy,  the  miner.  Text: 
Viking  Book  of  Ballads;  Anglo  Ameri- 
can Folksong  Style.  2  short  papers, 
oral  reports,  term  project.  Pre- 
requisite: ENGL  285  or  286;  or  instruc- 
tor's consent.  Limit  15. 

392  Seminar:  The  Occult  in  Blake,  Yeats, 
and  Eliot 

Brogan  277  Bartlett 

Seminar,  discussion.  Student  reports 
on  independently  pursued  projects. 
First  session:  background  in  the  occult. 
After  individual  conference,  students 
choose  a  research  topic,  which  may 
range  from  the  broader  Neoplatonic, 
Hermetic,  or  Gnostic  influences  to 
more  particular  topics  as  the  imagina- 
tion as  magic,  death  or  dying,  as  sym- 
bolic of  earthly  life,  the  square  in  the 
circle  as  mandala,  or  number  sym- 
bolism. Texts:  Poetry  and  Prose  of 
William  Blake,  Erdman,  ed;  Waste- 
land and  other  Poems,  Eliot;  Selected 
Poems,  Yeats. 

393  Seminar:  Diaries  of  American  Women 

Culley  272  Bartlett 

Discussion.  Forms  of  verbal  creation 
traditionally  used  by  American  women 
but  not  usually  considered  in  a 
literature  curriculum:  journals,  letters, 
public  speeches,  oral  narratives  (slave 
narratives),  journalistic  essays,  em- 
phasis on  the  diaries  of  American 
women.  How  these  texts  are  valued  as 
literature.  What  we  can  learn  from 
them  about  the  lives  of  American 
women.  Diaries  of  Charlotte  Forten, 
Mary  Chestnut,  Maria  Mitchell  among 
others.  For  students  with  aptitude  for 
independent  study. 

397  Special  Topics:  Feminist  Theory 

Diamond  Yarbrough 

Students  and  teachers  work  together  to 
consider  3  major  issues:  1)  The  defini- 
tion of  theory;  the  role  of  self  con- 
sciousness, the  sources  of  our  assump- 
tions and  the  problems  of  objectivity. 


How  we  choose  a  subject  of  study;  the 
nature  of  evidence  and  the  use  of  per- 
sonal experience  2)  The  role  of  theory 
in  the  feminist  revolution.  How  mod- 
ern feminist  theory  has  developed  his- 
torically, and  its  relationship  to  other 
theories  (e.g.,  Marxist,  Freudian, 
Jungian).  The  history  of  women's 
studies  and  its  relationship  to  par- 
ticular disciplines.  3)The  content  of 
contemporary  feminist  theory  and  who 
our  theorists  are.  Theories  of  the  fami- 
ly, theories  of  race,  sex,  and  les- 
bianism, and  sociopolitical  theory. 
Prerequisites:  the  Introductory  Sem- 
inar, or  Foundations,  or  consent  of  in- 
structors. 1  long  paper  or  project  of 
student's  choice,  2  or  3  brief  written 
exercises,  extensive  reading,  and  class 
participation. 

398  Practicum:  Career  Planning  for  the 
English  Major  /  cr  (pass-fail) 

John  Clayton 

Taught  in  conjunction  with  staff  of 
Community  Development  Center. 
Workshop  in  the  process  of  career  de- 
velopment. Students  learn:  1)  to 
understand  their  control  over  life/ 
work  choices;  2)  specific  skills  in  career 
planning;  3)  a  plan  for  a  next  step.  Re- 
search, study  of  self,  interviewing 
others,  reading.  For  English  majors  at 
any  level. 

450  Advanced  Expository  Writing  3  cr 

Gibson  260  Bartlett 

Attention  to  detailed  choices  of 
language  to  create  varieties  of  voice 
and  style.  Class  meetings  to  share  criti- 
cism, and  regular  tutorial  sessions  with 
instructor.  Text:  Persona  (Random 
House).  Prerequisite:  relatively  sophis- 
ticated level  of  writing  ability. 

Haven  265  Bartlett 

Tutorial.  Weekly  essays  discussed  in 
individual  meetings  with  instructor. 
Focused  on  interests  and  writing  needs 
of  individual  students. 

Nelson  474  Bartlett 

Tutorial.  For  those  serious  about  im- 
proving research,  organizational,  and 
writing  skills.  Individual  projects  en- 
couraged, from  short  essays  to  extend- 
ed investigation,  varying  styles  and 
content,  emphasis  on  publication 
where  possible.  Prerequisite:  ENGL 
350  or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. No  required  texts. 
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French 
Changes 

Page  173 

113  French  Reading  Knowledge 

Offered  both  semesters. 

Page  74 

121  Diction  in  Italian  and  French 

Title  should  read:  Elementary  French 
For  Voice  Majors. 

126  Intensive  Elementary  French 

Carries  6  credits  plus  1  additional 
credit  for  Honors  colloquium. 

Italian 
Additional  Courses 

559  19th-century  Theater 

Tillona  Whitmore 

Discussion,  lecture.  Selected  plays  and 
libretti;  selected  critical  and  historical 
readings.  1  or  2  short  critical  paper  and 
longer  term  paper.  Prerequisite:  ITAL 
282  or  consent  of  instructor. 

590A  Renaissance  Theater  and  Commedia 
dell  'Arte 

Fata  428  Herter 

Seminar,  workshop,  guest  lectures.  In- 
terdisciplinary study  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance theater  and  improvised  popular 
comedyfcommedia  dell  'arte);  music 
(intermezzo,  melodrama),  social  and 
cultural  history.  Readings  in  Italian 
Renaissance  theater,  commedia  dell 
'arte,  actors'  diaries  reporting  produc- 
tion techniques;  selected  video  and 
musical  resources.  Active  class  partici- 
pation required,  report/presentation; 
term  paper/project.  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Attendance  at  suitable  per- 
formances when  available. 


German 
Changes 

Page  82 

270  (Honors)  19th-century  German 

Thought:  Marx,  Nietzsche,  and  Freud 

Substitute  the  following  readings:  On 
the  Essence  of  Christianity,  Feuer- 
bach;  Theses  on  Feuerbach,  On  the 
Jewish  Question,  Marx;  and  other  ear- 
ly writings,  including  critisism  of 
Hegel;  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  Beyond 
Good  and  Evil,  On  the  Geneaology  of 
Morals,  Nietzsche;  Outline  of  Psycho- 
analysis, The  Ego  and  the  Id,  Civiliza- 
tion and  its  Discontents,  Freud. 

274  Expressionism  and  the  German 
Avantgarde 

Add:  (Honors). 
280  Weimar  Germany 

Add:  (Honors) 

290E  Experimental:  Vienna  1890-1914 

Add:  (Honors). 

291  Seminar:  Hitler's  Myth  of  a  Thousand- 
Year  Reich — Its  Reflection  in 
Literature  and  Language 

Add:  (Honors). 

Page  83 

401  Lessing  and  His  Time 

Delete  instructor  Reh. 


Additional  Courses 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of  2nd 
semester  courses: 

100  Western  Thought  to  1600  (C) 

Edbrooke  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Evaluation  of  the 
interaction  of  individual  and  society 
focusing  on  Greco-Roman  civilization, 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  Reformation.  Emphasis  on  under- 
lying social  values  and  how  they  affect- 
ed western  European  attitudes  to  war, 
government,  wealth,  and  women.  Dis- 
cussions based  on  readings  from  great 
works  of  literature.  Textbook,  literary 
sources.  2  hour-exams,  take-home 
final. 

101  Western  Thought  Since  1600  (C) 

Chrisman 

(See  Catalog  page  85) 

Greenbaum 

(See  Catalog  page  85) 

Illardi 

(See  Catalog  page  86) 

Sarti  629  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Major  historical 
developments  from  the  beginning  of 
secular  state  systems  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury to  the  emergence  of  Third  World 
powers  in  the  20th.  Emphasis  on  popu- 
lation trends,  revolutions,  urbaniza- 
tion, and  the  transformation  of  tradi- 
tional rural  cultures.  How  such  major 
historical  developments  have  affected 
everyday  life.  Textbook,  documents, 
interpretative  essays.  Essay  exams  with 
questions  handed  out  in  advance;  par- 
ticipation in  discussions  expected. 

Ill  Problems  in  World  Civilization  II  (C) 

Lewis 

(See  Catalog  page  86) 

116  History  of  East  Asia:  Japan 

Minear 

(See  Catalog  page  86) 

121  Latin  American  Civilization: 
The  National  Period 

Potash 

(See  Catalog  page  86) 

131  Near  Eastern  Civilization  II  (C) 

Lewis 

(See  Catalog  page  86) 
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140  European  History  1500-1815  (C) 

Jones 

(See  Catalog  page  86) 

F.  Wickwire 

(See  Catalog  page  86) 

141  European  History  1815-Present 

McNeal 

(See  Catalog  page  87) 

Rearick 

(See  Catalog  page  87) 

Swartz 

(See  Catalog  page  87) 

143  (Honors)  Seminar  in  Modern 
European  History  (C)  4  cr 

VanSteenberg 

(See  Catalog  page  87) 

M.  Wickwire  635  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  student  reports. 
Major  topics  of  European  history  from 
1815  to  the  present;  consequences  of 
industrialization;  struggle  between 
liberal  and  conservative  philosophies; 
problem  of  nationalities;  spread  of 
Western  influence;  special  position  of 
Russia;  two  global  conflicts;  growth  of 
totalitarianism;  today's  problems.  Ver- 
bal reports,  participation  in  discus- 
sions; 3  papers. 

150  Development  of  American  Civilization 
to  1876  (C) 

Cantor  606  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  of  some  of 
the  major  events,  issues,  and  forces 
that  have  shaped  our  society  from  the 
beginnings  of  settlement  to  1876: 
Puritanism,  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions, Revolutionary  years,  rise  of 
Republicanism,  Jacksonian  period, 
slavery,  and  causation  of  the  Civil 
War.  Assignments  from  selected 
paperbacks  and  from  reserve  readings. 
Midterm,  final. 

Nissenbaum 

(See  Catalog  page  88) 

Richards 

(See  Catalog  page  88) 

Story  619  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Overview  of  de- 
velopments in  American  history  from 
the  Age  of  Reconnaissance  to  the  Age 
of  Reconstruction;  emphasis  on  intel- 
lectual, constitutional,  and  social  de- 
velopments. Readings:  Generations  of 
American  I;  selected  paperbacks.  2 
hour-exams,  lengthy  term  paper. 


151  Development  of  American  Civilization 
Since  1876  (C) 

Albertson 

(See  Catalog  page  88) 

DePillis 

(See  Catalog  page  88) 

Griffith 

(See  Catalog  page  88) 

Hart 

(See  Catalog  page  88) 

Laurie  710  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  How  the  un- 
folding of  industrial  capitalism,  ur- 
banization, suburbanization,  and  bur- 
eaucratization have  affected  the  lives 
of  ordinary  Americans  from  the  1870s 
to  the  present.  The  causes  behind,  and 
the  changing  focus  of,  popular  protest 
and  the  forces  of  accommodation.  Em- 
phasis on  immigration  and  internal 
migration,  social  mobility,  mass 
politics,  and  mass  culture.  4  or  5  pa- 
perbacks. 2  or  3  exams,  optional  pa- 
pers. 

153  (Honors)  American  Civilization  Since 

1877  (C)  4  cr 

Griffith  730  Herter 

Seminar.  Those  forces  which  over  the 
past  century  have  combined  to  create 
modern  America — industrialization, 
urbanization,  immigration,  growth  of 
the  welfare-warfare  state,  rise  (and 
fall?)  of  the  American  empire,  etc. 
Readings:  8-10  paperbacks,  including 
Captains  of  Consciousness,  Ewen;  The 
Democratic  Moment,  Goodwyn;  My 
Soul  Is  Rested,  Raines;  The  Closing 
Circle,  Commoner.  2-3  short  papers. 

Thompson 

(See  Catalog  page  89) 

200  New  Approaches  to  History:  The  Trial 
of  Oscar  Wilde 

Hernon 

(See  Catalog  page  89) 

231  English  History  to  1688  (C) 

F.  Wickwire 

(See  Catalog  page  89) 

280  Asian  History:  Leadership  in  Modern 
China  (C) 

Drake  621  Herter 

Seminar,  discussion.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  Chinese  personalities  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  The  nature 
of  leadership  in  modern  China,  Confu- 
cian statesmen,  reformers,  anti-Con- 


fucian rebels,  and  revolutionaries.  To 
what  extent  recent  Chinese  leadership 
shares  the  concerns,  and  identifies  with 
the  styles,  of  the  traditional  Confucian 
elite.  In  what  ways  leadership  roles 
have  changed  in  the  20th  century. 
Whether  the  leaders  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  culture  have  been  more  im- 
portant than  modern  China's  political 
and  military  elite.  China's  problems 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  and 
(in  the  20th  century)  women  who  de- 
vised the  "solutions."  Paperbacks  and 
special  readings  on  reserve.  Reports 
and  discussion  of  readings. 

Asian  History:  Peking  in  Modern 
Chinese  History  (C) 

Drake  621  Herter 

Seminar.  Peking  as  the  hub  of  the 
Ch'ing  empire  and  under  the  People's 
Republican  exploration  of  Chinese 
civilization  in  microcosm.  Background 
materials  in  paperback  and  on  reserve. 
Additional  reading  list  tailored  to  fit 
needs  of  individual  reports.  3  reports/ 
papers  on  aspects  of  Peking's  culture. 

281  Topics  in  British  History:  Irish  History 

Hernon 

(See  Catalog  page  90) 

282  Topics  in  European  History  (C) 

History  of  the  Family  in  Western 

Culture 

Chrisman  719  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  apparent  de- 
cline of  the  family  (the  oldest  human 
institution);  whether  this  is  a  new  phe- 
nomenon or  a  recurrence.  Th»  role  of 
the  family  in  Western  culture;  its  func- 
tions. How  Hebrew  historians,  Greek 
philosophers,  and  Christian  theolo- 
gians envisioned  the  family;  their  at- 
titudes toward  family  life.  A  cultural 
and  historical  background  within 
which  the  family  can  be  studied.  He- 
brew patriarchal  families,  classical 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  early  Christian 
period,  the  feudal  world  of  the  Ger- 
manic peoples,  and  the  experience  of 
the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Stu- 
dents work  in  areas  of  their  own  in- 
terest for  the  2  hour-exams  and  final 
paper. 

Greek  Moral  and  Social  Values  from 
Homer  to  Socrates 
Edbrooke  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Readings  in 
Homer,  Hesiod,  lyric  poets,  drama- 
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tists,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
Plato.  Roles  of  women,  war,  religion, 
slavery,  and  athletics  to  reveal  interac- 
tion of  values  with  political,  economic, 
constitutional,  and  military  changes. 
Texts:  Moral  Values  and  Political 
Behavior  in  Ancient  Greece,  Adkins; 
The  Justice  of  Zeus,  Lloyd- Jones.  2 
short  papers,  final  paper.  Prerequisite: 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  history. 

(Honors)  Machiavelli  4  cr 
Illardi  602  Herter 

Seminar.  Basic  political  and  social 
questions  raised  by  Machiavelli's 
writings:  relationship  between  private 
and  public  morality;  balance  of  ends 
and  means;  nature  and  role  of  the 
state;  liberty  and  order  in  a  democratic 
society;  religion  as  a  cohesive  force  in 
society;  republicanism  and  despotism; 
history  as  a  guide  to  action;  the  role  of 
the  military.  Readings:  Machiavelli's 
writings;  other  readings.  Oral  presenta- 
tions, term  paper. 

History  of  Modern  Poland 
Jones 

(See  Catalog  page  90) 

The  Individual  in  Modern  Society 
Rearick  725  Herter 

Discussion.  Conditions  of  life  for  in- 
dividuals in  relatively  democratic 
societies  of  the  last  two  centuries;  basic 
needs,  desires,  dissatisfactions  of 
moderns;  selected  critiques  of  society; 
alternative  responses — ways  of  think- 
ing and  living — as  suggested  by  Sten- 
dhal, de  Tocqueville,  Huysmans,  Si- 
mone  Weil,  Richard  Sennett.  Read- 
ings: 2  novels,  several  works  of  social 
analysis  and  philosophy,  The  Fall  of 
Public  Man,  Sennett.  3  or  4  brief 
papers  on  assigned  works. 

283  Topics  in  Latin  American  History  (C) 

The  Frontier  in  Latin  American 
History  and  Literature 
Loy,  Scott  611,  412  Herter 

Seminar.  Also  listed  as  SPAN  396.  A 
comparative  and  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  the  frontier  as  a  concept  in 
Latin  American  history  and  literature. 
Topics  include  geographic  setting,  in- 
stitutions, processes,  communities,  in- 
dividuals, literature,  and  films  of  past 
and  present  frontier  regions  of  Brazil 
and  Spanish  America.  Emphasis  on 
student  discussion  and  presentation  of 


research  topics.  Readings:  several  pa- 
perbacks and  duplicated  materials. 
Class  discussion,  research  papers.  Pre- 
requisites for  History  credit:  HIST  120 
or  121;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Prere- 
quisites for  Spanish  credit:  SPAN  222 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

284  Topics  in  U.S.  History  (C) 

Boston  1630-1865 
Bernhard 

(See  Catalog  page  90) 

(Honors)  Jefferson  and  his  Era  3-4  cr 
Bernhard  608  Herter 

Discussion,  seminar.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's development  and  influence  in  the 
emergence  of  early  American  democra- 
tic society.  The  ways  in  which  Jeffer- 
son epitomized  the  virtues  and  prob- 
lems of  an  embryonic  nation.  Topics: 
Jefferson's  social  idealism;  his  part  in 
the  Revolution;  the  challenge  to  Ham- 
iltonian  Federalism;  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son and  party  politics;  Jefferson's 
agrarian  ideals;  Slavery  and  Jef 
ferson's  Virginia;  Jefferson,  the 
aristocrat  as  democrat.  Readings: 
biographies,  historical  analyses,  con- 
temporary accounts.  Grade  based  on  2 
papers  and  discussion  participation. 
Prerequisites:  HIST  150  or  equivalent 
survey  course. 

Your  Family  in  American  History 
Boyer  616  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion,  individual  con- 
ferences. Students  research  and  write  a 
term  paper  on  some  aspect  of  their 
family  history  (immediate  family, 
grandparent,  or  other  older  relative)  as 
it  illuminates  the  broader  contours  of 
American  social  history.  The  focus 
may  be  chronological  (the  Twenties, 
the  Depression,  etc.)  or  topical  (immi- 
gration, work,  family,  etc.).  Sources 
include  direct  interviews,  census  rec- 
ords, town  histories,  local  library  ma- 
terials, newspapers,  and  relevant  his- 
torical works.  Class  meetings  focus  on 
the  development  of  family-history  re- 
search skills  and  oral  reports  on  find- 
ings. Texts:  American  Life  Since  the 
Civil  War,  Boyer  and  DePillis,  eds.; 
Your  Family  History,  Lichtman.  Class 
participation,  oral  report,  15-20  page 
family-history  research  paper.  No  ex- 
ams. Prerequisite:  HIST  151  or  equiva- 
lent, or  consent  of  instructor. 


The  Antislavery  Movement 
Richards  631  Herter 

Seminar.  The  development  of  an- 
tislavery in  the  United  States  from  the 
Revolutionary  period  to  the  Civil  War. 
Readings:  several  paperbacks.  2  pa- 
pers; active  class  participation.  Upper- 
division  standing  recommended.  En- 
rollment limited  to  15. 

American  Popular  Culture  Since  1870 
Story  619  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Survey  and  analy- 
sis of  important  works  and  trends  in 
the  national  mass  culture;  emphasis  on 
popular  literature,  cartooning,  music. 
Readings:  a  dozen  selected  novels  and 
other  paperbacks.  2  hour-exams;  a 
lengthy  term  paper. 

290R  Experimental:  Religion  in  16th 
Century  Europe 

Chrisman  719  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  early  Chris- 
tian church,  its  organization  and  the 
major  patristic  figures.  The  emergence 
of  the  papal  church  with  its  particular 
institutions  and  religious  ideas.  The 
religious  changes  from  1500-1600;  the 
development  of  new  and  conflicting 
ideologies  by  the  Protestant  Reformers 
Luther,  Calvin,  Zeingli,  and  the 
Anabaptists.  The  culture  of  the 
church,  the  transmission  of  ideas 
through  art,  architecture,  plays,  and 
festivals.  Paperbacks  and  readings  pre- 
pared by  instructor.  2  hour-exams, 
final  paper. 

290C  Experimental:  Asia  through  Film 

Minear 

(See  Catalog  page  91) 

291  Seminar:  20th-century  Canada 

Conway 

(See  Catalog  page  91) 

Seminar:  Marxist  Theory 
Sarti,  Swartz  629,  715  Herter 

Seminar.  Karl  Marx's  historical  writ- 
ings, subsequent  Marxist  treatments  of 
specific  topics.  Readings:  Marx:  Com- 
munist Manifesto,  Eighteenth  Brum- 
aire,  Civil  War  in  France;  works  by  E. 
Hobsbawm,  E.  P.  Thompson,  other 
Marxists.  Reirements:  a  number  of 
short  papers.  Supplementary  readings 
recommended  for  students  without 
necessary  background. 
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301  Roman  History  to  Constantine  (C) 

Edbrook  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Roman  history 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury A.D.  Governmental  changes  as  a 
reflection  of  social,  economic,  and  per- 
sonal conflicts  from  the  Republic  to 
the  "decline  and  fall."  The  value 
systems  of  the  Romans;  the  effects  of 
Christianity  and  other  religions.  Text- 
book, paperbacks,  including  classical 
authors.  2  hour-exams,  take-home 
final. 

303  Later  Middle  Ages 

Ware 

(See  Catalog  page  91) 

305  (Honors)  Late  Renaissance  and 

Protestant  Reformation  1494-1600  (C) 

3-4  cr 

Jllardi 

(See  Catalog  page  92) 

308  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  (C) 

Greenbaum 

(See  Catalog  page  92) 

309  Europe  in  the  19th  Century  (C) 

Rearick  725  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Work  and  leisure 
in  traditional  and  "modernizing"  Eu- 
rope. Sources  of  modern  attitudes 
toward  work  and  leisure;  emergence  of 
modern  forms  of  work  (factory,  bu- 
reaucracy, professions)  and  play  (e.g., 
modern  sports,  commercial  entertain- 
ment); critiques  and  alternatives  found 
in  Utopian  writings;  prospects  for 
changes  in  advanced  industrial  society. 
Writings  of  E.  P.  Thompson,  Eugene 
Weber,  J.  H.  Plumb,  J.  Huizinga; 
selections  from  such  19th-century 
thinkers  are  Fourier,  Marx,  William 
Morris.  3  brief  papers  or  essay  exams. 

312  European  Political  Diplomacy  Since 
1945  (C) 

VanSteenberg 

(See  Catalog  page  92) 

313  European  Intellectual  History  of  the 
19th  Century  (C) 

Johnston 

(See  Catalog  page  92) 

316  History  of  Russia  II  (C) 

Jones 

(See  Catalog  page  93) 


318  Soviet  Russia  (C) 

McNeal 

(See  Catalog  page  93) 

321  Modern  Scandinavia  (C) 

VanSteenberg 

(See  Catalog  page  93) 

329  Social  History  of  Europe  Since 
1800(C) 

Sarti 

(See  Catalog  page  93) 

333  Medieval  England 

Ware 

(See  Catalog  page  93) 

335  Stuart  England  (C) 

Shipley 

(See  Catalog  page  94) 

338  Modern  Britain  (C) 

Berkman 

(See  Catalog  page  94) 

346  Modern  China:  The  20th  Century 

Drake 

(See  Catalog  page  95) 

351  Byzantine  Empire  1056-1453  (C) 

Lewis 

(See  Catalog  page  95) 

354  Modern  Mexico 

Potash 

(See  Catalog  page  95) 

355  The  Caribbean  (C) 

Loy 

(See  Catalog  page  95) 

361  The  American  Revolutionary  Era(C) 

Bell 

(See  Catalog  page  96) 

364  (Honors)  The  Era  of  the  American 
Civil  War  (C)  3-4  cr 

Richards 

(See  Catalog  page  96) 

365  The  Era  of  Reconstruction  (C) 

McFarland  728  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Continuation  of 
Civil  War  era  themes  (racial  and  sec- 
tional conflict  and  study  of  postwar 
developments:  national  corruption,  in- 
dustrialization, reunion,  civil  rights 
and  women's  rights,  and  social  change 
to  1877.  Readings:  The  Era  of  Recon- 


struction, Stampp;  paperbacks  on 
more  specialized  subjects.  Short  es- 
says; essay-type  exams. 

367  The  Progressive  Era  (C) 
Thompson 

(See  Catalog  page  96) 

368  The  U.S.  Between  World  Wars  (C) 

Wyman 

(See  Catalog  page  97) 

369  The  U.  S.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  (C) 
Wyman 

(See  Catalog  page  97) 

370  Contemporary  American  History  (C) 

Albertson 

(See  Catalog  page  97) 

373  American  Thought  and  Culture  II  (C) 

Cantor  687  Herter 

Lecture.  A  survey  of  American  so- 
cial/cultural/intellectual history  from 
the  post-Civil  War  period  to  the  recent 
past.  Developments  in  art,  architec- 
ture, literature,  philosophy,  religion; 
major  social  themes  and  trends. 
Readings:  about  6  paperbacks.  Mid- 
term, final.  Survey  course  in  post-Civil 
War  American  history  helpful. 

375  U.S.  Constitutional  History  II  (C) 

Cantor 

(See  Catalog  page  97) 

377  Social  History  of  the  U.  S.  Since  1860 
(C) 

DePillis 

(See  Catalog  page  97) 

379  The  American  West  (C) 

Oates 

(See  Catalog  page  98) 

381  U.S.  Diplomatic  History  II  (C) 

Hart 

(See  Catalog  page  98) 

382  (Honors)  The  City  in  Modern  U.S.  (C) 
3-4  cr 

Tager 

(See  Catalog  page  98) 

383  Changing    Interpretations    of   U.    S. 
History  (C) 

McFarland  728  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
major  schools  of  historical  interpreta- 
tion; analysis  of  conflicting  interpreta- 
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tions  of  selected  topics  in  U.  S.  history 
since  1865;  exercises  to  develop  stu- 
dent's interpretive  perspective.  Read- 
ings: Historians  and  the  Climate  of 
Opinion,  Skotheim;  supplementary 
paperbacks  on  more  specialized  sub- 
jects. Short  essays,  perhaps  a  final  ex- 
am. Prerequisite:  HIST  151  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

389  Comparative  British  and  American 
Women's  History,  1914-Present  (C) 
Berkman 

(See  Catalog  page  98) 

390B  Experimental:  The  New  Deal 

Thompson  733  Herter 

Discussion.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Great  Depression  and  how  it  af- 
fected economic,  political,  and  social 
institutions  in  the  U.S.  from  1933  to 
1941.  Readings:  several  paperbacks, 
reserve  reading.  2  papers. 

391  (Honors)  Seminar:  The  Canadian 
Frontier  and  West  3-4  cr 

M.  Wickwire  635  Herter 

Relationship  among  Indians,  French, 
and  British  on  the  fur  frontier;  special 
problems  of  resources,  Indians,  law 
and  order,  and  relations  with  the  U.  S. 
as  the  frontier  moved  westward;  new 
political  parties  to  answer  special 
economic  and  social  needs;  present 
problems  and  resources.  Verbal  re- 
ports, participation  in  discussions,  2  or 
3  papers.  A  course  in  Canadian  history 
or  the  American  West  desirable. 

397    Special  Topics:  Colloquium  on 
Contemporary  American  History 
Albertson 

See  Catalog  page  98) 

400  American  Labor  History 

Laurie 

(See  Catalog  page  98) 

403  (Honors)  Early  American  Legal 
History 

Bell 

(See  Catalog  page  99) 

404  20th-century  Autobiography  by 
American  and  European  Intellectuals 

Johnston 

(See  Catalog  page  99) 

431  History  of  Science  II  (C) 

Goldberg 

(See  Catalog  page  99) 


Changes 

Page  100 

290A  Experimental:  History  of  American 
Journalism 

Offered  both  semesters. 

290L  Experimental:  Mass  Media  and  the 
the  Law 

Change    instructor    from    Garcia    to 
Boyland  108  Bartlett. 


Changes 

Page  103 

Roeper  should  be  listed  as  Associate  Pro- 
fessor; delete  Assistant  Professor  Kayne; 
add  Assistant  Professor  Higgins. 

Add  the  following  description  of  the 
Department: 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  seven 
joint  majors  in  which  the  study  of  ling- 
uistics forms  a  significant  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. These  are  a  combination  of  Ling- 
uistics with  Anthropology,  Chinese,  Ger- 
man, Japanese,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Russian.  The  basic  requirements  are 
the  series  of  five  or  six  central  linguistics 
courses,  plus  a  group  of  courses  from  the 
other  disciplines  chosen  to  emphasize  the 
relation  to  linguistic  concerns.  Students  in- 
terested in  these  majors  should  first  see  the 
Undergraduate  Adviser,  Professor  Selkirk. 
A  different  joint  major  (for  example, 
Linguistics  and  English,  Linguistics  and 
Computer  Science),  may  be  arranged  with 
Professor  Selkirk;  joint  majors  in  these 
fields  have  in  the  past  been  approved 
through  the  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Indi- 
vidual Concentration  (BDIC)  Program. 

101  People  and  Their  Language  (C) 

Bach  224  So.  College,  2nd  semester. 

403  Introduction  to  Syntax  (C) 

Change  instructor:  Williams  220  So. 
College 


Additional  Courses 


391  Women  and  Language 

Selkirk  227  So.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  Structural  differ- 
ences, if  any,  between  the  language  of 
men  and  women.  Sex-linked  dif- 
ferences in  the  use  of  language;  sexual 
differentiation  and  sexism  in  language. 
Language  as  reflection  of  social  reality 
and  a  determinant  of  the  perception  of 
reality.  Linguistic  changes  and  social 
change.  Source  material:  linguistic, 
sociological, and  feminist  literature. 
Brief  informal  weekly  assignments. 
Final  paper. 

401  Introduction  to  Linguistic  Theory  (C) 
Vergnaud  321  So.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  nature  of 
language.    Important   aspects   of  the 
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structure  of  language,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  linguistic 
theory.  Emphasis  on  syntactic  prob- 
lems; some  attention  to  phonology, 
language  acquisition,  etc.  Text:  Intro- 
duction to  Transformational-Genera- 
tive Syntax,  Baker. 

411  Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics  (C) 

Roeper  218  So.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  How  a  child  ac- 
quires language.  The  child's  use  of  a 
systematic  linguistic  structure  to  pro- 
duce creative  sentences.  The  child's  ac- 
quisition of  language  (primarily  syn- 
tactic and  semantic)  from  the  one  word 
stage  through  complex  utterances. 
Linguistic  ability  as  an  inborn  capaci- 
ty. A  number  of  short  paragraphs  on 
selected  topics,  midterm,  final  project. 
Prerequisite:  LING  101  or  201  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

491  Seminar:  Linguistics  and  Language 

Higgins  226  So.  College 

Seminar  for  seniors  in  the  joint  majors 
program.  Topics  to  be  arranged. 

493  Seminar:  Language  Processing 
and  the  Brain 

Frazier  229  So.  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  introduction 
to  psycholinguistics  and  neuro- 
linguistics;  emphasis  on  the  techniques 
and  results  of  recent  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental investigations  of  language. 
How  people  comprehend  language; 
language  production,  language  ac- 
quisition, the  biological  basis  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  relation  of  human  lin- 
guistic capacity  to  the  structure  of  the 
human  brain.  Prerequisite:  LING  201 
or  401  or  consent  of  instructor. 


Music 
Changes 

Page  104 

Under  Majors  in  Music,  add  the  following: 
The  Department  also  offers  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Afro- 
American  Music  and  Jazz.  Majors  can 
specialize  in  either  vocal  or  instrumental 
music.  Up-to-date  outlines  for  the  eight 
semesters  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department. 

110  Music  Theory  for  Nonmajors 

Add  C  core  designation. 

Page  105 

113  Elementary  Music  Theory 

The  course  description  should  read: 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  112.  Prere- 
quisite: MUSIC  112. 

300  Historical  Survey 

Offered  2nd  semester,  not  1st  semes- 
ter. 

Music 

Additional  Courses 

103  History  of  Jazz 

Epstein  252  FAC 

Lecture.  The  development  of  jazz  from 
its  African  origins;  American  in- 
fluences to  date.  Ragtime,  early  New 
Orleans  style,  swing,  bop,  modal  and 
contemporary  styles.  Text:  Jazz — A 
History,  Tirro.  Midterm,  final,  re- 
search paper. 

120  Piano  Proficiency:  Jazz  Piano  /  cr 

Crescione  11  NOPE 

Applicaton  of  jazz  improvisatory  skills 
on  electronic  pianos.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required. 

191  Seminar:  Introduction  to  Music 
Education  /  cr 

Brown  265  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion,  observation.  For 
music  majors  only.  All  aspects  of 
music  education  in  the  public  schools. 
In-school  observations,  guest  lecturers; 
discussions  on  current  trends  and 
problems.  Midterm,  final,  written 
observation  reports. 


192  Seminar:  Electronic  Music 

Bestor27//>JC 

Lecture.  Elementary  study  of  the 
literature  and  techniques  of  electronic 
music.  Extensive  listening  assignments 
in  the  serious  electronic  repertory; 
elementary  composition  projects  for 
tape  and  synthesizer.  Prerequisite: 
MUSIC  113. 

192  Seminar:  Electronic  Music 
Composition 

Stern  269  FAC 

Creative  writing  in  tape  and/or  elec- 
tronic music.  Prerequisite:  MUSIC 
192,  Electronic  Music  seminar  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

213  Intermediate  Music  Theory 

Sutton,  Macchia  250  FAC,  104  So. 
College 

Continuation  of  MUSIC  212.  Prere- 
quisite: MUSIC  212. 

2 13  A  Lab:  Ear  Training  /  cr 

223  Clarinet  Techniques  2  cr 

Contino  103  So.  College 
Lecture,  practicum.  For  instrumental 
music  education  majors  only.  Practical 
study  stresses  tone,  technique,  and 
musicianship;  teaching  methodology 
stresses  problem  solving.  Periodic  per- 
formance exams,  final  written  project. 
Prerequisites:  music  major  status  and 
MUSIC  113. 

224  Trombone  Techniques  2  cr 

Culpepper  161  FAC 

Lecture,  practicum.  For  instrumental 
music  education  majors  only.  Teach- 
ing methodology;  tone,  technique,  and 
musicianship. 

291  Seminar:  Class  Cello  2  cr 

Teraspulsky  281  FA  C 

Play  the  cello  in  a  class  situation.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  required. 

291  Seminar:  Afro-American  Church 
Music 

Boyer  Cottage  C 

Lecture,  discussion,  listening.  History 
and  analysis  of  Afro-American  sacred 
music;  camp-meeting  spirituals,  Negro 
spirituals,  lining  hymns,  chants  and 
gospel  songs.  Text:  Afro-American 
Church  Music,  Boyer.  Midterm,  final. 
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291  Seminar:  Piano  Technology 

Nyman  Cottage  C 

Lecture,  discussion.  Class  participa- 
tion in  repairs  and  regulation  of 
upright  and  grand  pianos.  Some  tuning 
instruction.  Text:  Piano  Servicing, 
Tuning,  and  Rebuilding,  Reblitz.  Mid- 
term, final.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired for  nonpiano  majors. 

321  Oboe  Techniques  2  cr 

Lehrer  101  So.  College 

Lab.  For  music  majors  only.  Techni- 
ques for  successfully  teaching  begin- 
ning oboe  to  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students.  Text:  A  Method  for 
Oboe,  Mueller.  Daily  class  perfor- 
mance participation  required. 

413  Senior  Theory 

Boyer  Cottage  C 

Individual  guidance  in  the  writing  of 
formal  papers;  class  presentation  by 
students  on  progress  of  paper.  Prere- 
quisite: senior  music  theory  major 
standing. 

505  History  of  Opera 

Whzples  262  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion.  History  of  opera 
since  1600;  emphasis  on  literary  and 
musical/dramatic  concerns.  Texts: 
Opera  as  Drama,  Kerman;  scores, 
records  and  libretti  to  about  two  dozen 
operas. Term  paper  on  a  single  opera; 
midterm,  final.  Consent  of  instructor 
required.  Honors  colloquium  option 
available. 

510  Counterpoint 

Fussell  Old  Chapel 

Modal  and  tonal  counterpoint;  analy- 
sis, composition.  Consent  of  instructor 
required. 

515  Jazz  Arranging  and  Composition 

Tillis  261  FAC 

Lecture,  lab.  Writing  for  instrumental 
and  vocal  ensembles  in  the  jazz  idiom. 
Analysis  of  scores  and  listening.  Text: 
Composing  for  the  Jazz  Orchestra, 
Russo.  Requirements:  1  vocal  score,  2 
instrumental  scores  (1  chamber,  2 
large).  Prerequisite:  MUSIC  514  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


524  Classroom  Music  in  Secondary 
Education 

Brown  265  FAC 

Lecture,  discussion,  practicum.  Tech- 
niques, methods,  and  materials  for 
teaching  classroom  music  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  Organization  and  ap- 
plication of  teaching  procedures  for 
general  music  classes.  Text:  Teaching 
Music  in  Today's  Secondary  Schools, 
Bessom.  Midterm,  final  project,  obser- 
vations, and  micro-teaching  experi- 
ence. For  music  majors;  others  with 
consent  of  instructor. 

533  Instrumental  Conducting  2  cr 

Steele  257 FAC 

Lab.  Continuation  of  basic  conduct- 
ing. Text:  The  Conductor's  Work- 
shop, Long.  Prerequisite:  MUSIC  532 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

534  Choral  Conducting  2  cr 

Abercrombie  44  FA  C 

Lecture,  skill  development.  Continua- 
tion of  MUSIC  532;  motor  skills,  score 
study,  and  preparation;  rehearsal 
techniques;  vocal  techniques.  Prere- 
quisite: MUSIC  532  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Dance 
Changes 

Add  the  following  description  and  courses 
of  the  Five  College  Dance  Program  to  page 
107. 

Dance 

(A  Five  College  Department) 

Chair  of  Department:  Professor  Rosalind 
Shaffer  deMille.  Associate  Professors 
Jones,  McClellan,  Patton,  Waltner, 
Watkins;  Visiting  Associate  Professor 
Neels;  Assistant  Professors  Bindig,  Hunt, 
Schaaf,  Skrinar,  Wiley;  Artist  in  Residence 
deLappe;  Instructor  Ondes;  Lecturer  Cres- 
cione. 

The  Five  College  Dance  Department  com- 
bines the  dance  faculty  and  programs  from 
Amherst  College,  Hampshire  College, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College, 
and  the  University.  The  faculty  operate  as 
one  professional  group,  coordinating  their 


course  offerings,  performances,  and  ser- 
vices. The  programs  of  the  five  campuses 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  philosophical  ap- 
proaches to  dance  and  an  opportunity  for 
variety  of  performance  styles  and  ex- 
periences. 

Complete  course  lists  and  schedules  are 
available  at  the  University  from  the  Dance 
Office,  CASIAC,  and  the  Five  College 
Dance  Department  Office. 

Mount  Holyoke  306S  Advanced  Studies 
in  Movement  Analysis  4  cr 

Skrinar 

Changing  topics  in  advanced  and 
special  studies  of  movement  analysis  as 
related  to  dance.  Prerequisite:  Dance 
206F. 

Smith  321B  Advanced  Studies: 

Anatomy   Kinesiology  for  Dance  4  cr 

Skrinar 

Dance 
Additional  Courses 

101  Modern  Dance  II  2  cr 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  Modern 
Dance  I.  Advancement  of  basic  tech- 
nical skill.  Dress  code:  solid  color  leo- 
tards, stirrup  tights. 

110  Jazz  I  2  cr 

Jones  11  NOPE 

Lab.  Introduction  of  Part  I,  elemen- 
tary movements,  of  the  Luigi  techni- 
que; the  basic  elements  of  jazz  dance 
and  performance  of  short  dance  pat- 
terns. Articles  from  Dance  Magazine. 
Attend  and  critique  3  professional 
dance  concerts  on  campus.  Dress  code: 
black  jazz  pants  and  jazz  shoes.  Prere- 
quisites: Ballet  I,  Modern  I. 

132  Elementary  Composition  2  cr 

Lecture.  Techniques  of  dance  im- 
provisation and  beginning  composi- 
tion. Dress  code:  solid  color  leotards, 
stirrup  tights. 

201  Modern  Dance  IV  2  cr 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  Modern 
Dance  III.  Dress  code:  solid  color 
leotards,  stirrup  tights. 


Philosophy 


206  Ballet  IV  2  cr 

Watkis  11  NOPE 

Lecture.  Second  semester  of  in- 
termediate ballet  techniques.  Consent 
of  instructor  required.  Dress  code: 
dark  leotard,  pink  or  black  tights, 
ballet  shoes. 

210  Jazz  III  2  cr 

Jones  //  NOPE 

Lab.  Application  of  Parts  I  and  II  of 
the  Luigi  technique;  complicated 
movements  and  demanding  patterns: 
writing  on  a  jazz  personality.  Text: 
Anthology  of  American  Jazz  Dance. 
Attend  and  critique  3  professional 
dance  concerts  on  campus.  Prere- 
quisite: Jazz  II.  Dress  code:  black  jazz 
pants  and  jazz  shoes. 

220  Analysis  of  Rhythm  2  cr 

Crescione  //  NOPE 

Lecture,  performance.  Basic  rudiments 
of  music;  sight  reading  rhythms  from 
text  and  scores.  Ear  training  through 
rhythmic  dictation  and  records;  an- 
alyzing rhythms  in  movement.  Com- 
posing dance  compositions  from 
rhythmic  patterns.  Midterm,  final  pro- 
ject. $3  lab  fee. 

301  Modern  Dance  VI  2  cr 

Lecture.  Advanced  modern  dance 
technique.  Continuation  of  Modern 
Dance  V.  Dress  code:  solid  color  leo- 
tards, stirrup  tights. 

311  Jazz  V  2cr 

Jones  11  NOPE 

Lab.  Development  of  competency  in 
the  jazz  idiom;  opportunity  to  choreo- 
graph and  teach  a  jazz  pattern  to  the 
class.  Discussion  period  twice  a  month 
from  prescribed  readings.  Text:  Jazz 
Dance,  The  Story  of  American  Ver- 
nacular Dance,  Stearns.  Attend  and 
critique  3  professional  dance  concerts 
on  campus.  Prerequisite:  Jazz  IV. 

351  Dance  in  the  20th  Century  (C) 

Watkins  11  NOPE 

Lecture.  Survey  of  20th-century 
modern  dance  and  ballet  history. 
Texts:  History  of  the  Dance,  Kraus;  7 
Statements  of  Belief,  Dance  as  a 
Theater  Theater  Art,  Cohen;  Dance 
Beat,  Jowitt.  Short  papers,  exams,  at- 
tendance at  dance  concerts. 


390A  Experimental:  Seminar  in  Dance 
Composition  2  cr 

Lecture.  Skills  of  group  composition. 
Humphrey  and  Horst  texts. 

390 A  Experimental:  Seminar  in  Dance 
Composition  2  cr 

Lecture.  Skills  of  group  dance  com- 
position. Humphrey  and  Horst  texts. 


Changes 

Page  108 

The  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  is 
Professor  Cynthia  Freeland.  Feldman 
should  be  listed  as  full  professor. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  2nd 
semester: 

100  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (C) 
Feldman 

110  Introduction  to  Logic 
Gettier 
Hardegree 
Jubien 

160  Introduction  to  Ethics 
Brentlinger 

The  following  courses,  listed  in  the  Catalog 
for  2nd  semester,  will  not  be  offered  in 
79-80: 

310  Intermediate  Logic 

330  Continental  Rationalism 

491  Seminar:  Hume 

584  Philosophy  of  Language 

Additional  Courses 

100  Introduccion  a  la  filosofia  (C) 

Owen  352  Bartlett 

Conferencias  y  discusion.  Lecturas 
classicas  y  modernas  de  algunos  de  los 
problemas  principales  de  la  filosofia. 
Text:  Problemas  de  la  filosofia, 
Gomez  y  Torretti.  Curso  en  espanol. 

100  Introduction  to  Philosophy:  Popular 
Philosophies  of  the  70s  (C) 

Triplett  377  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
basic  philosophical  concepts,  and  pro- 
blems, study  of  recent  popular  writings 
on  the  nature  of  reality  and  the  self. 
Attempt  to  distinguish  philosophical 
from  psychological  claims  in  these 
writings  and  to  evaluate  the  former. 
Readings:  The  Book,  Watts;  Zen  &  the 
Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance,  Pir- 
sig;  Tales  of  Power,  Castaneda. 

110  Introduccion  a  la  logica  (E) 
Owen  352  Bartlett 

Conferencias  y  discusion.  Introduccion 
elemental  a  la  techica  de  la  logica 
simbolica.  Curso  en  espanol. 
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Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures 


Spanish  and 
Portuguese 


160  Introduction  to  Ethics:  Ethical  Issues 
in  the  Bio/Medical  Sciences  (C) 

Zalta  379  Bart  left 

Lecture,  discussion.  Ethical  issues 
which  arise  for  scientists,  doctors,  and 
patients.  Topics  include  problems 
about  recombinant  DNA  research, 
genetic  engineering,  experimentation 
on  human  subjects,  performing 
"heroic"  measures,  euthanasia,  and 
abortion.  Text:  Contemporary  Issues 
in  Bioethics.  2  exams,  1  paper. 

160  Introduction  to  Ethics  (C) 

Triplet t  377  Bartlett 

Lecture,  discussion.  Popular  ethical 
views  of  the  70s.  Introduction  to  basic 
philosophical  concepts  and  problems; 
recent  popular  writings  on  the  nature 
of  reality,  the  self,  and  how  one  ought 
to  live.  Attempt  to  distinguish 
philosophical  from  psychological 
claims  in  these  writings  and  to  evaluate 
the  former.  Readings:  The  Book, 
Watts;  Zen  &  The  Art  of  Motocycle 
Maintenance,  Pirsig;  Tales  of  Power, 
Castaneda. 

491  Seminar:  Locke 

Chappell  380  Bartlett 

Critical  study  of  Locke's  views  in 
epistemology,  metaphysics,  politics, 
and  religion.  Texts:  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding,  Two  Treatises 
of  Government,  and  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  Locke;  some  recent 
secondary  works.  Several  short  papers, 
term  paper,  no  final  exam.  Prere- 
quisite: 1  philosophy  course. 


Russian 
Additional  Courses 

560  Russian  Phonetics 

Lake  437  Herter 

Lecture,  seminar.  Introduction  to 
phonetics,  phonology;  sound  system  of 
Russian  including  stress,  intonation, 
enclitic  words,  word  order;  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  English  system;  pronun- 
ciation drill.  Texts:  Russian  Literary 
Pronunciation,  Avenesov;  The  Sounds 
and  Intonation  of  Russian,  Bryzgu- 
nova  (with  tapes).  Drills,  assignments, 
quizzes,  final.  Prerequisites:  Russian 
through  202  or  equivalent. 

562  The  Teaching  of  Russian 

Levin  439  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  major 
linguistic  problems  facing  the  teacher 
of  Russian  and  the  methods  used  in 
solving  them.  For  those  preparing  to 
teach  Russian  at  any  level.  Duplicated 
material.  Drills,  exercises,  take-home 
final.  Prerequisites:  proficiency  in  Rus- 
sian and  consent  of  instructor. 

563  Contrastive  Structure  of  Russian 
and  English 

Levin  439  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Contrastive 
analysis  with  emphasis  on  those 
elements  of  Russian  grammar  that  dif- 
fer significantly  from  English  (aspect, 
motion  verbs,  long-short  forms  of  the 
adjective,  etc.).  For  undergraduate 
majors  and  graduate  students  in  Rus- 
sian or  Linguistics.  Duplicated 
material.  Drills,  exercises,  take-home 
final.  Prerequisite:  RUSS  561  or  profi- 
ciency in  Russian,  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 


Spanish 
Changes 

Page  115 

Add  the  following  description  of  the 
Spanish  major: 

The  Department  offers  a  major  in  Spanish 
with  a  concentration  either  in  Literature  or 
in  Linguistic  and  Bicultural  Studies.  All  the 
Department's  programs  develop  language 
skills.  The  courses  in  Literature  not  only 
emphasize  literary  values  but  also  provide 
insights  into  the  cultures  of  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples.  Many  courses  offer  our 
majors  the  opportunity  to  combine  field 
work,  community  service,  and  teaching 
with  their  academic  programs.  Possible  ex- 
tradepartmental  options  include  a  Cer- 
tificate in  Latin  American  Studies  or  Inter- 
preter's Studies,  as  well  as  a  concentration 
in  Business  Administration  or  Sociology. 

The  undergraduate  major  in  Spanish, 
consisting  of  32  credits,  with  premajor 
preparation  of  12  credits,  offers  a  concen- 
tration either  in  Literature  or  in  Linguistic 
and  Bicultural  Studies.  Entering  Spanish 
majors  who  are  at  the  intermediate  level  are 
urged  to  take  SPAN  146,  an  intensive 
course  that  enables  them  to  begin  their 
premajor  program  the  next  semester.  The 
specific  program  for  Spanish  majors  is  as 
follows: 

Premajor  preparation:  SPAN  150,  180, 
181,  186  (12  credits) 

Major  Core:  SPAN  220,  221,  222,  250,  570 
(14  credits) 

Major  Tracks — either  A  or  B  (18  credits) 
A.  Literature 

1.  One  course  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing groups: 

Medieval/Golden  Age  Literature: 
Peninsular  Literature,  1700-present; 
and  Spanish  American  Literature. 

2.  Two  upper-level  literature  courses  in 
the  Department  (courses  in  transla- 
tion may  not  be  used). 

3.  One  upper-level  elective. 

B. Linguistics  and  Bicultural  Studies 

1 .  One  upper-level  course  in  the  Depart- 
ment from  each  of  the  following 
pairs:  Literature  and  Culture,  and 
Professional  and  Community. 

2.  One  of  the  following  pairs:  Structure 
and  Phonology  or  Bilingualism  and 
Dialectology. 

3.  Two  upper-level  electives. 


Spanish  and  Portuguese 


130  Intermediate  Spanish  I 

A  special  section  for  those  considering 
or  planning  a  Spanish  major  has  been 
added— 130A. 

140  Intermediate  Spanish 

A  special  section  for  those  considering 
or  planning  a  Spanish  major  has  been 
added— 140A. 

Spanish 
Additional  Courses 

121  Spanish  for  Reading 

MacLeod  415  Herter 

Continuation  of  SPAN  111.  Basic  pat- 
terns of  the  Spanish  language;  Devel- 
opment of  sufficient  vocabulary  for 
SPAN  131  and  141. 

180  Oral  Spanish 

Pronunciation,  vocabulary  building, 
speeches,  discussion,  debates.  Gram- 
matical elements  required  for  correct 
and  fluent  use  of  American  and  Penin- 
sular Spanish.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  140 
or  consent  of  department. 

186  Composition 

The  basic  principles  of  writing  in 
Spanish.  Required  of  Spanish  majors, 
open  to  others  qualified.  Prerequisites: 
SPAN  150,  151. 

221  Literary  Curents  of  Spain 

Soons  411  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  development 
of  major  literary  currents  in  Spain 
from  1700  to  the  present.  Represen- 
tative texts  with  reference  to  their 
historical  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  220  or  consent  of 
instructor.  2  exams;  1  research  paper; 
brief  oral  reports.  Taught  in  Spanish. 

222  Literature  of  Spanish  America 

Francescato  414  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  literature  of  Spanish  America;  em- 
phasis on  literary  currents  and  their 
relation  to  various  sociocultural 
phenomena  that  have  influenced  the 
historical  development  of  Spanish 
America.  Readings:  selected  poetry, 
fiction,  drama.  Take-home  exam,  class 
quizzes.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  140  or 
equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Taught  in  Spanish. 


302  Field  Study  1-3  cr 

Galvin  410  Herter 

Field  experiences  (such  as  tutoring 
Spanish-speaking  students,  study  and 
work  in  a  Puerto  Rican  community), 
plus  class  discussions  of  texts  and  field 
experiences.  Before  registering,  stu- 
dents must  consult  the  instructor  as  to 
time  requirements.  May  be  taken  either 
semester  or  both,  but  only  one  semes- 
ter may  be  used  for  major  credit  in 
Spanish.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. 

330  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Golden  Age  (C) 

Rothberg  417  Herter 

Overview  of  the  prose,  poetry,  and 
drama  characterizing  the  literature  of 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  Spain,  ex- 
cluding Don  Quixote.  Prerequisite: 
SPAN  221  or  equivalent. 

365  Business  Spanish 

Galvin  410  Herter 

For  relatively  advanced  students  of 
Spanish:  the  terminology  of  commer- 
cial correspondence  and  the  pro- 
cedures of  business  practice  as  related 
to  the  Spanish-speaking  countries. 
Prerequisites:  SPAN  186  and  at  least 
one  of  SPAN  250,  251,  252;  or  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

397  Seminar:  Literature  of  the 
Americas  (C) 

Scott  421  Herter 

See  COMLIT  316  in  this  supplement 
for  full  description. 

515  The  Image  of  Spain  in  its  Literature 

Scott  421  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  Literary  and 
nonliterary  sources;  focus  on  Spain's 
social  and  intellectual  identity.  Topics 
include:  the  multiculturalism  of 
medieval  Spain;  moral  and  legal  im- 
plications of  the  settlement  of  the  New 
World;  Reformation,  Inquisition,  and 
the  Concept  of  Honor;  "the  two 
Spains,"  the  Civil  War,  Franco  Spain, 
and  after.  Readings:  Alfonso  X,  Las 
Casas,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Unamu- 
no,  Ortega,  Sender,  Sastre.  3  exams  or" 
short  papers,  1  final  paper.  Prerequi- 
sites: SPAN  220,  221;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


531  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  (C) 
Rothberg  417  Herter 

Major  prose  works  of  16th-  and  17th- 
century  Spain:  humanism,  mysticism, 
the  novel  emphasized  (excluding  Don 
Quixote). 

545  The  Modern  Spanish  Theater 

Greenfield  419  Herter 

The  development  of  the  theater  in 
Spain  from  the  the  19th  century  to  the 
present.  Special  concerns;  the  avant- 
garde  and  poetic  theater;  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  traditional  forms  (tragedy  and 
farce)  as  vehicles  for  innovation;  the 
satirical  response  of  the  current 
"underground"  playwrights  to  the 
rightist  regime  and  to  contemporary 
society  in  general.  Taught  in  Spanish. 
No  exams;  several  critical/analytical 
papers.  Prerequisites:  SPAN  220,  221; 
or  equivalent. 

570  General  View  of  Hispanic  Linguistics 

Rivas  433  Herter 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  Spanish  ling- 
uistics: origin  of  the  language,  phone- 
tics, phonology,  morphology,  syntax, 
semantics,  psycholinguistics,  socioling- 
uistics;  the  main  linguistic  schools  and 
theories.  Both  Peninsular  and  Spanish- 
American  forms.  Take-home  exam,  re- 
search paper.  Prerequisites:  SPAN 
180,  181  or  equivalent;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

574  History  and  Theory  of  Bilingualism 

Zamora  407  Herter 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  effects  of 
language  contact  on  linguistic  struc- 
tures. Psycholinguistic  and  sociolin- 
guistic  aspects  of  bilingualism.  Second- 
language  acquisition.  Implications  for 
bilingual-bicultural  education.  Empha- 
sis on  language  contact  situations 
where  one  of  the  languages  is  Spanish 
or  Portuguese.  Prerequisite:  SPAN 
570,  or  basic  knowledge  of  linguistics 
plus  ability  to  work  in  Spanish  at  an 
advanced  level;  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

579  Structure  of  Modern  Spanish 

Rivas  433  Herter 

Lecture,  seminar.  Syntax,  morphol- 
ogy, and  phonology  of  contemporary 
Spanish  from  the  points  of  view  of  the 
major  linguistic  theories.  Readings:  A 
Transformational  Grammar  of  Span- 
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ish,  Hadlich;  Spanish  Phonology,  Har- 
ris; A  Theory  of  Clitics,  Rivas.  1  major 
paper.  Prerequisites:  SPAN  570  or  in- 
troductory course  in  linguistics. 

Portuguese 
Changes 

Page  116 

Add  the  following  description  of  the  Portu- 
guese major: 

The  program  for  the  undergraduate  Portu- 
guese majors  at  UMass/ Amherst  aims  at 
providing  students  with  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  literatures  of  the 
Portuguese-speaking  nations  (including 
Angola,  Mozambique,  Guinea-Bissau,  Sao 
Tome  e  Principe  and  Cape  Verde)  as  well  as 
of  the  contributions  made  to  American  cul- 
ture by  the  thousands  of  Portuguese  and 
Cape  Verdian  peoples  living  in  the  United 
States.  The  Portuguese  major  allows  the 
student  to  concentrate  on  the  following 
areas:  Portuguese  Language,  Portuguese  or 
Brazilian  Literature,  African  Literatures  of 
Portuguese  Expressions  (ALPE). 
Premajor  preparation:  PORT  161,  162, 
Introduction  to  Luso-Brazilian  Literature 
and  ALPE;  PORT  181,  182,  Oral  Portu- 
guese I  and  II.  Required  program  for  the 
major:  A.  major  preparation:  PORT  210 
or  211;  PORT  310  or  311.  B.  Major 
concentration:  Five  courses  from  the 
following  Peninsular  and  Brazilian 
Literature  groups:  a)  Medieval, 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  (2  courses  re- 
quired); b)  19th-  and  20th-century  Portu- 
guese Literature  (1  course  required);  c)  Col- 
onial 19th-  and  20th-century  Brazilian 
Literature  (at  least  1  course  required)  d)  one 
additional  course  from  a,  b,  or  c.  C  .  Four 
related  Junior/Senior  electives  (one  of 
which  must  be  a  senior  seminar  in  Luso- 
Brazilian  Literature).  The  other  3  courses 
may  be  chosen  from  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  or  in  other 
related  fields,  with  adviser's  approval. 


emphasis  on  grammar  and  vocabulary. 
Examples  of  principal  genre  and  litera- 
ry periods  with  attention  to  diversity 
rather  than  chronology.  Concentration 
on  analysis  of  literary  selections  from 
the  standpoint  of  content,  style,  and 
genre.  Class  participation,  some  litera- 
ry analyses,  exams.  Prerequisite: 
PORT  140  or  equivalent. 

310  Portuguese  Civilization 

Lecture,  discussion.  Chronological,  ar- 
tistic, and  philosophical  perspective 
for  the  study  of  Portuguese  literature 
and  culture.  Comprehensive  view  of 
the  development  of  Portuguese  cul- 
ture, mainly  through  plastic  arts.  Pro- 
vides background  for  the  in-depth 
study  of  Portuguese  literature.  Exams, 
papers,  class  participation.  Prerequi- 
site: PORT  162  or  equivalent. 

346  20th-century  Portuguese  Literature 

Survey  of  major  contemporary  Por- 
tuguese authors  and  movements  from 
the  advent  of  Orpheu  in  1915  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  the  different 
aesthetic  directions  of  Portuguese 
literature  during  the  20th  century;  ex- 
amination of  the  sociopolitical  ten- 
sions that  preoccupy  Portuguese 
writers  and  intellectuals.  Exams, 
papers,  class  participation.  Prere- 
quisite: PORT  162  or  equivalent. 

351  19th-century  Brazilian  Literature  (C) 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  significant 
works,  authors,  and  movements  from 
Romanticism  to  the  20th  century.  Of 
special  interest  to  students  in  History 
and  Latin  American  Studies.  Class 
participation,  exams,  papers.  Prere- 
quisite: PORT  162  or  equivalent. 


Changes 

Page  117 

Under  Sequence  of  Study,  first  paragraph, 
line  5  should  read:  and  at  least  1  cr  of 
Performance  Management. 

Under  Sequence  of  Study,  fourth  para- 
graph, line  6  should  read:  bulk  of  the  54 
credits  required. 

Under  Sequence  of  Study,  last  paragraph, 
line  1  should  read:  With  the  exception  of 
Introduction  to  Theater  and  Performance 
Management. 

Page  118 

211  Theatrical  Make-up 

Delete  instructor. 


Page  119 

290B  Studio  Production 

Delete  instructor. 


Additional  Courses 

150  Producing  a  Play 

Baker  108  FAC 

Lecture,  demonstration.  Techniques  of 
creating  a  theatrical  production  from 
printed  page  to  final  curtain.  Scripts, 
performers,  technical  aspects,  back- 
stage organization,  promotion,  audi- 
ence management.  Quizzes,  hour  ex- 
am, final.  Open  to  freshmen;  especial- 
ly designed  for  nonmajors. 

250  Performance  of  Literature 

Abramson,  Brann  106,  108  FAC 

Analysis,  preparation,  and  perform- 
ance of  works  of  verse,  narrative  pro- 
se, and  nonfiction.  Voice  work  as 
needed  to  develop  flexible  and  versatile 
oral  readers.  Individual  oral  perform- 
ance assignments;  final  lecture-recital. 
Open  to  freshmen. 


Portuguese 
Additional  Courses 


162  Introduction  to  Portuguese 
Literature  II  (C) 

Lecture,    discussion.    The    last    four 
centuries    of    Portuguese    literature; 
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Changes 


Page  122 

100  Introductory  Botany  (E) 

Add  instructor:  Shapiro  221  Morrill. 

Page  123 

510  Principles  of  Genetics 

Add  instructor:  Klekowski  122  Morrill. 

511  Plant  Physiology 

Change  instructor  to:  Rubinstein 
106  Morrill. 

526  Plant  Geography 
Godfrey  100  Clark 

Not  offered  2nd  semester  '79-80. 

Additional  Courses 

100  Introductory  Botany  (E)  4  cr 

Davis  221  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  For  science  majors.  Labs: 
student-performed  experiments  using 
cell  and  tissue  culture,  isolation  and 
fractionation  of  cell  components,  char- 
acterization of  plant  substances,  ana- 
tomical, morphological,  and  reproduc- 
tive features  of  plants.  Lectures:  prin- 
ciples of  lab  exercises,  plant-animal 
interactions,  defense  mechanisms  of 
plants.  Text:  Biology  of  Plants,  Raven 
et  al.  Lab  outlines  provided.  2  hour- 
exams,  lab  practical,  quizzes,  final. 
Some  college  level  course  work  in  biol- 
ogy or  biochemistry  recommended. 
Lab  fee. 

519  Ecological  Physiology 

Lockhart  322  Morrill 

Lecture.  Physiology  of  plants  in  rela- 
tion to  the  classes  of  problems  they 
face  and  their  strategies  for  survival 
and  growth.  Prerequisites:  BOT  511,  1 
semester  of  differential  calculus. 


Changes 

Page  125 

Add  Professors  Richason  and  Smith; 
change  Associate  Professor  Barnes  to  R. 
Barnes;  change  Associate  Professor  Wayne 
to  Wynne;  delete  Assistant  Professor  Olver; 
change  Lecturer  Barnes  to  D.  Barnes. 

Add  the  following  to  the  description  of  the 
B.  S.  program: 

UEA  Junior  Year  Abroad  Option 

The  Department  has  a  unique  exchange  ar- 
rangement with  the  School  of  Chemical 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  East  Anglia 
(UEA)  in  Norwich,  England.  The  exchange 
program  allows  students  to  obtain  a  quality 
chemistry  major  program,  together  with  the 
advantages  of  a  year  of  education  in 
England,  without  extending  the  normal 
four-year  program.  The  first-and  second- 
year  curriculum  for  the  exchange  program 
is  identical  with  that  listed  for  the  B.  S.,  ex- 
cept that  a  special  short  course  in  ther- 
modynamics, taken  during  the  January  in- 
tersession  of  the  sophomore  year,  is 
necessary  for  the  student  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  year  at  UEA. 

Change  the  description  of  the  B.  A.  pro- 
gram to  read  CHEM  113,  114,  265,  266, 
267,  268,  310  or  227,  241  ..  . 

Page  126 

114  Chemical  Principles 

Change  instructor  to:  Zajicek 
403E  GRC  Towers. 

Page  127 

250  Organic  Chemistry 

3  exams,  final.  Text  to  be  selected. 
Change  instructor  to:  Lillya 
1502  GRC  Towers. 

252  Organic  Chemistry  Lab 

Change  instructor  to  Lillya 
1502  GRC  Towers. 

310  Quantitative  Analysis 

Not  offered  2nd  semester. 

342  Inorganic  Chemistry  Lab 

Change  PSbClg  to  PSbCl10,  schiff  to 
Schiff,  couplet  to  complex. 
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369  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

Change  CHEM  166  and  168  to  CHEM 
266  and  268. 

Page  128 

489  Chemistry  of  Macromoecules 

Change  instructor  to:  Rowell  G143. 

Page  129 

519  Electronic  Instrumentation  for 
Scientists 

Offered  2nd  semester.   Change  A-0 
and  O-A  to  A/D  and  D/A. 


Additional  Courses 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of 
2nd  semester  courses: 

100  Elements  of  Economics  (D) 

Best  806  Thompson 

A  one-semester  introduction  to  eco- 
nomics. The  elements  of  the  discipline; 
how  the  economy  is  structured  and 
how  it  functions. 

103  Introduction  to  Microeconomics  (D) 

Edwards 

(See  Catalog  page  157) 

Riddell  910  Thompson 

Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allo- 
cation and  income  distribution 
through  microeconomic  theory.  Speci- 
fic problems  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
theoretical  precepts  developed. 

104  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics  (D) 

Aitken 

(See  Catalog  page  158) 

Gibson,  Kotz  802,  804  Thompson 

Theory  of  the  behavior  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Emphasis  on  the  goals 
of  full  employment,  price  stability, 
economic  growth,  and  balance  of 
payments  equilibrium. 

Holesovsky 

(See  Catalog  page  158) 

106  Honors  Section  of  Economics 
104  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Vickers  1006  Thomp- 
son. 

203  Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory 
(D) 

Bausor,  Flaherty  1012,  820  Thompson 

Microeconomic  analysis  of  consumers, 
firms,  industries,  and  markets;  rational 
decisionmaking  under  conditions  of 
certainty;  balancing  forces  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy.  Prerequisite: 
ECON  103. 

204  Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Theory 

(D) 

Costrell,  Duguay  908,  928  Thompson 

Formulation  and  empirical  testing  of 
static  and  dynamic  theories  of  ag- 
gregative income,  employment,  and 
prices  with  reference  to  fluctuations, 
growth,  and  economic  forecasting. 
Prerequisite:  ECON  103  and  104. 


Treyz 

(See  Catalog  page  158) 

311  Money  and  Banking 

Vickers 

(See  Catalog  page  159) 

322  International  Trade  and  Economic 
Policy 

(See  Catalog  page  159) 
Add  instructor:  Bausor  1012  Thomp- 
son. 

361  European  Economic  Evolution 

(See  Catalog  page  159) 

Add  instructor:  Gintis  836  Thompson. 

383  Topics  and  Applied  Economics  (D) 

(See  Catalog  page  159) 

Add  instructor:  Rottenberg  1016 

Thompson 

396  Independent  Study:  Jewish  Economy 
Rottenberg  1016  Thompson 

491  Seminar 

American  Capitalism 
Bowles  906  Thompson 

The  structure  and  evolution  of  the  ad- 
vanced capitalist  social  systems  with 
specific  reference  to  the  interaction 
between  the  accumulation  process,  the 
state,  and  the  reproduction  or  trans- 
formation of  the  class  structure.  Atten- 
tion to  post-World  War  II  economic 
and  political  developments  in  the  U.S., 
the  U.K.,  Japan,  Italy,  Sweden,  and 
other  countries.  Two  class  presenta- 
tions. 1  extensive  research  paper.  Open 
to  senior  economics  majors  who  have 
completed  ECON  204  and  505. 
Limited  to  15  (no  auditors). 

Economic  Policy  Analyses 
Kindahl  940  Thompson 

Theories  of  the  State 
Best  806  Thompson 

505  Marxian  Economics 

Crotty  826  Thompson 
Holesovsky  936  Thompson 
Gibson  802  Thompson 

Exposition  of  the  Marxian  economic 
theory  in  modern  idiom.  Comparison 
of  methodological  assumptions  and 
conceptualization  of  economic  phe- 
nomena in  Marx  and  in  "mainstream 
economics."  Prerequisites:  ECON  103 
and  104. 
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513  Public  Finance 

(See  Catalog  page  160) 
Add  instructor:  Riddell  910  Thomp- 
son. 

531  The  Structure  of  American  Industry 

(See  Catalog  page  160) 

532  Social  Control  of  Business 

(See  Catalog  page  160) 
Add  instructor:  Howard. 

547  Economics  of  the  Labor  Market 

(See  Catalog  page  160) 
Add  instructor:  Duguay  928  Thomp- 
son 

552  Econometrics 

(See  Catalog  page  160) 

582  Urban  Economic  Analysis 

(See  Catalog  page  160). 

Add  instructor:  Rottenberg  1016 

Thompson 


Geography 
Additional  Courses 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of  2nd 
semester  courses: 

145  The  Physical  Environment  (E) 

McNeill  236  Morrill 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  physical  as- 
pects of  geography;  the  interrelation- 
ships between  climate,  vegatation, 
soils,  and  landforms.  Objective:  to  ob- 
tain a  global  perspective  on  the  physi- 
cal environment.  How  the  various  at- 
mospheric, biological,  and  geological 
systems  interact  and  influence  each 
other  within  a  geographical  frame- 
work. Texts:  Modern  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, Strahler  and  Strahler.  2  mid- 
terms, final  exam  (15%,  35%,  50%). 
$2  lab  fee. 

155  Introduction  to  Human  Geography 
(D) 

McNeill  236  Morrill 

Lecture.  Spatial  variations  and  rela- 
tionships between  elements  of  the 
physical  and  cultural  environment  of 
man,  five  major  themes  of  cultural 
geography  in  a  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces from  religion  to  agriculture.  1 .  Cul- 
ture areas  where  cultural  traits  are 
shared  provide  a  take-off  point;  2.  cul- 
tural diffusion — the  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  ideas;  3.  cultural  ecology  fo- 
cuses on  man  and  his  relationship  to 
his  physical  environment;  4.  cultural 
integration — the  functional  nature  of 
cultures;  5.  cultural  landscapes — the 
human  imprint  of  man  on  the  earth  in 
terms  of  his  settlement  patterns,  archi- 
tecture, land  divisions,  etc.  Text:  The 
Human  Mosaic,  Jordan,  Rowntree.  2 
midterms,  final  (15%,  35%,  50%).  $2 
lab  fee. 

331  East  Asia:  China— Man  and  Nature 
(D) 

Hafner  240  Morrill 

Discussion,  films,  slides,  class  projects. 
Around  theme  of  development  and 
change,  comparisons  of  economic  pat- 
terns, resource  use,  attitudes  toward 
nature  and  industrialization,  and  the 
effects  of  ideology  on  development  of 
the  landscape.  Why  the  Great  Leap 
failed;  the  commune  as  the  ultimate 
social  unit  in  China;  the  impact  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution  in  China.  Read- 
ings:  Selection  of  paperbacks,  some 


reserve  readings.  3  exams  (one  option- 
al), or  research  paper  in  place  of  one 
exam.  Previous  courses  on  Asia  help- 
ful. $2  lab  fee. 

363  Land-Use  Control 

Piatt  232  Morrill 

Lecture.  Fundamental  issues  and  con- 
cepts of  land  and  water  resource 
management  including:  zoning,  sub- 
division control,  wetlands,  floodplain 
and  coastal  zone  management,  and 
farmland  preservation.  Emphasis  on 
practical  applications,  case  histories, 
and  issues  of  the  1980s.  Readings: 
Land  Use  Control,  Piatt,  other  books, 
duplicated  articles.  Midterm,  final;  oc- 
casional exercises. 

350  Cartography 

Wilkie  246  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Systematic  introduction 
to  map  compilation  and  design,  map 
drafting,  and  the  analysis  and  presen- 
tation of  physical,  social  and  economic 
data  spatially.  The  map  both  as  a  form 
of  analysis  and  a  means  of  com- 
municaton.  Topics  include  car- 
tographic design  map  projections, 
graphs,  uses  of  color,  and  photo 
reproduction  of  maps.  Texts:  Maps  & 
Man,  Thrower;  Maps,  Distortion,  & 
Meaning,  Monmorier.  2  exams,  prac- 
tical exercises  (including  personal  pro- 
ject). 

360  Economic  Geography  (D) 

Burke  248  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Why  economic  ac- 
tivity carries  from  place  to  place  in 
terms  of  the  interplay  of  economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  cultural  forces  in 
earth  space.  Perspective  from  partly 
theoretical  models  and  partly  real 
cases.  Variety  of  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  activities  ad- 
dressed. Textbook;  variety  of 
periodical  articles.  3  exams.  Prere- 
quisite: GEOG  155  recommended.  $1 
lab  fee. 

391  Seminar:  The  Geography  of  Outdoor 
Recreation 

McNeill  236  Morrill 

The  essentials  of  outdoor  recreation 
from  a  geographic  human-land  point 
of  view.  Basic  concepts  and  reserach 
needs  followed  by:  A.  Factors  and 
trends  in  the  demand  for  recreation 
(including  case  studies  in  conflict);  the 
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demand  for  water-based  recreation; 
and  the  wilderness  experience.  B. 
Spatial  patterns  of  the  recreational 
resource  base  and  the  factors  which  af- 
fect its  development  and  use  including 
carrying  capacity,  location  and  use  of 
public  lands,  and  conflicts  between 
recreational  and  other  land  uses.  C. 
User  impact.  D.  Resorts  and  tourist 
regions.  E.  Recreational  travel  pat- 
terns. F.  Urban  recreational  land  use. 
G.  International  tourism.  Research 
paper,  class  input,  abstracts,  final 
(weights  to  be  deomcratically  decided). 
Prerequisite:  upper  division  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

392  Seminar:  Periodic  Markets,  Festivals 
and  Fairs 

Wilkie  Morrill 

In  most  of  the  developing  world,  in- 
dividuals congregate  from  time  to  time 
for  markets,  festivals,  fairs,  and  other 
social  and  religious  events.  Examina- 
tion of  the  literature,  frequency,  and 
cultural/environmental  systems  that 
generate  these  activities.  Readings, 
discussions,  a  research  paper. 

394  Seminar:  Introduction  to  the  Theory 
of  Community  Development 

Brietbart 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  processes  of 
community  building  or  development 
from  a  social  science  perspective.  The 
trend  toward  centralization  in  modern 
society  through  changes  in  work  and 
living  patterns.  Possible  means  of 
reversing  this  trend  in  modern  society. 
Readings:  Communities:  Means  of 
Livelihood  and  Ways  of  Life,  Good- 
man; Mutual  Aid,  Kropotkin;  Neigh- 
borhood Power,  Morris  and  Hess;  The 
Limits  of  the  City,  Bookchin;  Captains 
of  Consciousness,  Ewen.  Paper,  class 
presentation. 

420  Latin  America  (D) 

Wilkie  246  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion,  map  exercises, 
films.  Survey  of  the  spatial  and  en- 
vironmenal  organization  of  both  the 
cultural  landscapes  and  physical/social 
regions  of  Latin  America.  Emphasis 
on  case  studies  of  selected  rural  and  ur- 
ban communities  and  landscapes. 
Other  topics  include  population-re- 
source balance,  land  tenure  and 
reform,  environmental  perception, 
rural    to    urban    migration,     urban 


growth,  and  the  spatial  structure  of 
cities.  A  number  of  paper-exam- 
exercise  options.  $4  lab  fee  for  films 
and  handouts. 

466  Environment,  Space  and  Rural 
Societies 

Haf ner  240  Morrill 

The  causes  and  patterns  of  change  in 
rural  America  through  land  use,  settle- 
ment, transport,  and  population 
dynamics.  Emphasis  on  the  spatial 
form  and  locational  changes  in  these 
factors  and  the  use  of  geographic 
models  as  planning  tools:  land-use 
theory,  growth  poles;  network  analy- 
sis. Readings:  selected  paperbacks.  2 
exams,  optional  paper.  Prerequisite: 
sophomore  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. $2  lab  fee. 

Geology 
Additional  Courses 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of  2nd 
semester  courses: 

101  Physical  Geology  (E) 

(See  Catalog  page  134) 

103  Introductory  Oceanography  (E) 

(See  Catalog  page  134) 

106  Face  of  the  Earth  (E) 

(See  Catalog  page  134) 

230  Introductory  Field  Geology  (E)  2  cr 

Rice  265  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion,  field  work.  Inter- 
pretation and  use  of  topographic  maps 
and  sections  in  classroom  and  field; 
use  of  basic  field  equipment  and 
techniques;  presentation  of  field  data 
in  graphic  format.  Text:  Manual  of 
Field  Geology,  Compton;  certain 
drafting  supplies.  Lecture  quizzes, 
graded  field  reports.  Prerequisite: 
introductory  geology  course.  $5  lab 
fee. 

280  Engineering  Geology  (E) 

(See  Catalog  page  134) 

285  Environmental  Geology  (E) 

(See  Catalog  page  134) 
310  Mineralogy  4  cr 

Lecture,  lab.  Systematics  in  mineral- 
ogy,   including    crystallography,    the 


physics  and  chemistry  of  minerals,  the 
genesis  of  minerals,  and  determinative 
methods  in  mineralogy.  Text:  Mineral- 
ogy for  Students,  Battey.  2  hour-ex- 
ams, final,  weekly  quizzes  in  the  2nd 
half  of  semester.  $10  lab  fee. 

320  Petrology  (E) 

(See  Catalog  page  135) 

430  Field  and  Structural  Geology  II  (E) 

Wise  261  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Structural  and  dynamic 
analysis  of  deformed  rocks;  introduc- 
tion to  tectonics;  field  study  of  com- 
plex areas.  Texts:  Structural  Geology, 
Billings,  hour-exam(s),  final.  Prere- 
quisite: GEOL  330.  $10  lab  fee. 

449  Stratigraphy  and  Historical  Geology 

Webb  250  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Use  of  stratigraphic  data 
in  correlation,  mapping,  and  inter- 
pretation of  regional  and  earth  history; 
stratigraphic  responses  to  tectonism; 
tectonic  evolution  of  North  America 
and  selected  other  regions.  Textbook, 
outside  readings.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisites;  GEOL  330,  340,  445,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  $5  lab  fee. 

487  Introductory  Environmental  Problems 

4  cr 

Rice  265  Morrill 

Seminar,  conference  hour,  indepen- 
dent field  work.  Undergraduate  re- 
search participation  in  environmental 
studies.  Readings  from  the  literature 
and  current  publications.  Active  parti- 
cipation required,  end  of  semester  re- 
port on  research  progress.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  $5  lab  fee. 
511  Optical  Mineralogy 

Hall  267  Morrill 

(See  Catalog  page  135) 

516  Aqueous  Geochemistry  (E) 

Uratich  264  Morrill 

Chemical  processes  affecting  distribu- 
tion and  circulation  of  chemical  com- 
pounds in  natural  waters;  formation  of 
theoretical  basis  for  chemical  behavior 
of  ocean  water,  estuaries,  lakes,  and 
ground-water  and  soil-water  systems. 
Prerequisites:  CHEM  111,112;  in- 
troductory geology  recommended. 

520  Petrography  3-4  cr 

Robinson  252  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab,  field  trips.  Identification 
of  rock- forming  minerals  in  thin  sec- 
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tion,  study  of  common  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks  in  thin  section, 
routine  calculations  and  measure- 
ments, introduction  to  petrogenetic 
theory.  Five  days  of  field  examination 
of  selected  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  Texts:  Petrology  of  Igneous  and 
Metamorphic  Rocks,  Hyndman;  Op- 
tische  Bestimmung  der  gesteinsbilden- 
den  Minerale,  Teil  1  Bestimmungsta- 
bellen,  Troger;  Microscopic  Identifi- 
cation of  Minerals,  Heinrich.  2  hour- 
exams,  final,  lab  reports,  lab  exam. 
Prerequisites:  GEOL  320,  511. 

539  Advanced  Geologic  Mapping 

Hall  267  Morrill 

The  complete  series  of  operations  re- 
quired for  the  publication  of  a  geologic 
map  including  field  location  and  ac- 
curate drawing  of  contacts,  collection 
and  interpretation  of  field  notes,  plot- 
ting and  interpretation  of  structural 
data,  preliminary  and  final  drafting, 
and  various  methods  of  reproduction. 
Field  work:  2  (5-hour)  afternoons  per 
week  near  Amherst.  Bad  weather  after- 
noons: lectures  and  map  work. 
Prerequisites:  GEOL  320,  430;  or  equi- 
valent training.  Seniors  can  incorpor- 
ate mapping  alone  in  this  course  into 
an  Honors  Thesis  to  be  completed  2nd 
semester. 

581  Nonmetalliferous  Economic  Geology 

(See  Catalog  page  136) 

590F  Experimental:  X-Ray  Fluorescence 

(See  Catalog  page  136) 

621  Sedimentary  Petrology 

(See  Catalog  page  1 36) 

670  Earth  Physics 

(See  Catalog  page  136) 

730  Advanced  Structural  Geology 
McGill  263  Morrill 

Dynamics  of  rock  deformation,  with 
applications  to  problems  based  on  field 
work  and  theory.  Readings:  assigned 
journal  articles.  Prerequisites:  GEOL 
430;  calculus.  Undergraduates  by  con- 
sent. 

749  Sedimentary  Seminar 
Hubert  256  Morrill 

Depositional  and  diagenetic  processes 
in  terrigenous  and  carbonate  environ- 
ments and  the  interpretation  of  the 
rock  record.  Undergraduates  by  con- 
sent. 


Mathematics 
Changes 

The  following  courses,  described  in  the 
Catalog,  will  be  offered  2nd  semester: 
MATH  011,  103,  104,  110,  112,  113,  114, 
132,  133,  233,  234,  235,  412,  442,  452. 

Delete  all  instructors  for  all  courses;  in- 
structors for  2nd  semester  had  not  been 
selected  at  press  time. 

Page  136 

Add  the  following  to  the  faculty  list:  Pro- 
fessor Rosenkrantz;  Associate  Professors 
Catlin,  Cattini;  Visiting  Professors  Kono, 
Nguyen.  Change  the  following  from  Assis- 
tant to  Associate  Professors:  Ellis,  Gauger, 
Hoffman,  Korwar,  Williams.  Professor 
Chan  should  be  Chen.  Associate  Professor 
German  should  be  Geman. 

Substitute  the  following  description  of  the 
Mathematics  program: 

Departmental  Degree  Requirements 

All  courses,  including  those  in  other  depart- 
ments, used  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
below  must  be  approved  by  the  major's  ad- 
viser, as  must  courses  taken  in  the  Depart- 
ment but  not  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  The 
departmental  requirements  proposed  for  all 
majors  are: 

1.  MATH  233-234,  or  the  equivalent. 

2. Either  MATH  236  or  else  the  pair 
MATH  235-COINS  122. 

3. Two  courses,  of  at  least  3  credits  each, 
not  otherwise  used  to  satisfy  the  depart- 
mental requirements,  either:  a)  in  some  one 
physical  science,  biological  science,  or  en- 
gineering department,  or  else,  b)  in  eco- 
nomics or  some  one  business  administration 
department,  chosen  from  among  a  list  of 
permitted  courses  with  high  quantitative 
content  as  specified  in  the  Mathematics  Ma- 
jors Information  Leaflet  available  at  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

4. Completion  of  one  of  the  five  concen- 
trations listed  below,  each  of  which  requires 
at  least  eight  upper-division  courses,  in- 
cluding either  MATH  411-412  or  MATH 
425-426/525-526: 
pure  mathematics  concentration 
statistics  concentration 
applied  mathematics  concentration 
teaching  concentration 
special  concentration 

5. For  departmental  honors,  completion 
of  the  honors  requirements  as  described  in 


the  Math  Majors  Information  Leaflet 
available  at  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

Page  137 

131  Calculus  I  (E) 

The  text,  Calculus  with  Analytic 
Geometry,  is  the  2nd  edition. 

Page  138 

236  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra  with 
APL  Lab  (E) 

Change  the  prerequisite  to  read:  either 
corequisite  MATH  132  or  prerequisite 
MATH  1106. 

431  Ordinary    Differential    Equations   for 
Scientists  and  Engineers  (E) 

Change  prerequisite  to  read:  MATH 
132  or  equivalent;  corequisite:  MATH 
233  or  234. 

563  Introduction  to  Differential  Geometry 

Delete  text. 

Mathematics 
Additional  Courses 

104A  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry 

Lecture.  Detailed  review  of  manipula- 
tive algebra,  introduction  to  functions 
and  graphs  including  conic  sections 
and  exponential  and  logarithmic  func- 
tions; selected  topics  from  college 
algebra.  Text:  Essential  Precalculus, 
Stockton.  3  hour-tests,  2-hour  final, 
regular  homework  assignments.  Prere- 
quisite: MATH  011  or  equivalent. 

120  Mathematics  for  Business  I  (E) 

Lecture.  Differential  and  integral 
calculus  with  application  to  business. 
Text:  Calculus,  Kalmanson,  Ken- 
schaft.  3  hour-tests,  2-hour  final.  Pre- 
requisite: good  working  knowledge  of 
high  school  algebra  and  plane  geom- 
etry. 

121  Mathematics  for  Business  II  (E) 

Lecture.  Probability  (discrete  and  con- 
tinuous), linear  equations  and  ine- 
qualities, matrices,  linear  program- 
ming with  applications  to  business. 
Text:  Linear  Mathematics,  Kenschaft. 
3  period-exams,  2-hour  final.  Prere- 
quisite: MATH  120  or  similar  prepara- 
tion in  calculus. 
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127  Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social 
Sciences  I  (E) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  calculus 
with  emphasis  on  use  and  applications. 
Functions  and  graphs,  the  derivative, 
techniques  of  differentiation,  curve 
sketching,  maximum-minimum  prob- 
lems, exponential  and  log  functions, 
exponential  growth  and  decay.  Text: 
Basic  Calculus  with  Applications,  Ro- 
din. Homework  problems,  class  ex- 
ams, final.  Prerequisite:  proficiency  in 
high  school  algebra  including  "word 
problems." 

128  Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social 
Sciences  II  (E) 

Continuation  of  MATH  127.  The  inte- 
gral, elementary  techniques  of  integra- 
tion, introduction  to  differential  equa- 
tions, application  of  differential  equa- 
tions to  several  mathematioal  models 
in  the  life  and  social  sciences,  partial 
derivatives.  Text:  Basic  Calculus  with 
Applications,  Rodin;  supplemental 
UMAP  modules.  Prerequisite:  MATH 
127. 

291  Problem  Seminar  /  cr 

Class  discussion.  Working  interesting 
and  challenging  problems  in  mathe- 
matics. No  formal  requirements.  An 
interest  in  mathematical  problems.  No 
text.  Of  particular  interest  to  students 
wishing  to  take  the  Putnam  exam. 

421  Complex  Variables 

Lecture,  discussion.  Complex  num- 
bers; the  elementary  functions;  differ- 
entiation, analytic  functions;  sterogra- 
phic  projection,  elementary  conformal 
mapping;  complex  line  integrals,  Cau- 
chy's  theorem;  analytic  continuation, 
the  gamma  function.  Text:  Complex 
Variables  Polya,  Latta.  Graded  home- 
work, 3  take-home  exams,  closed  book 
in-class  final.  Prerequisite:  MATH 
233. 

431  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  for 
Scientists  and  Engineers  with 
Computer  Programming  (E) 

Lecture,  discussion.  Slight  variation  of 
MATH  431  with  more  time  spent  on 
numerical  analysis  (solving  differential 
equations  on  a  computer)  and  (per- 
haps) less  time  on  Laplace  transforms. 
Required  to  write  a  computer  pro- 
gram, therefore  a  working  knowledge 
of  FORTRAN  or  APL  is  a  necessary 


prerequisite.  Text:  Elementary  Dif- 
ferential Equations  and  Boundary 
Value  Problems,  Boyce,  DiPrima.  2-3 
exams,  final,  computer  program. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  132  or  equiva- 
lent; corequisite:  MATH  233  or  234. 

497  Special  Topics:  Senior  Seminar  4  cr 

Student  participation.  Emphasizes 
reading  and  doing  mathematics — not 
seeing  instructor  present  it.  Several 
theoretical  topics  not  ordinarily  cov- 
ered in  other  courses.  Readings:  select- 
ed from  Amer.  Math.  Monthly  arti- 
cles, UMAP  modules,  MAA  Studies, 
etc.  Student  lectures,  oral  problem 
solutions,  and  written  problems. 
Prerequisite:  senior  math  major  status, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

534  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential 
Equations  4  cr 

Lecture.  Theory,  methods,  and  ap- 
plications of  linear  partial  differential 
equations  of  the  first  and  second 
order.  Problem  sets,  exams.  Prere- 
quisites: MATH  233  or  234,  235,  and 
431;  or  equivalent. 

Statistics 
Changes 

Page  140 

Substitute  the  following  description  of  the 
Statistics  program: 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in  statis- 
tics, however  there  is  a  Statistics  concentra- 
tion available  to  Mathematics  Majors.  The 
curriculum  is  intended  for  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  themselves  for  graduate  work  in 
statistics  and  for  those  who  require  statistics 
as  a  basic  preparation  for  their  own 
discipline.  Cognate  courses  are  needed  to 
supply  a  basis  for  mature  thinking. 

121  Elementary  Statistics  (E) 

Change  the  text  to:  Statistics,  Freed- 
man  et  al. 

451  Elementary  Least  Squares,  Regression, 
Analysis  of  Variance  (E) 

Delete  the  text. 

Statistics 
Additional  Courses 

140  Statistics  for  Business  (E) 


Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  techniques 
in  statistical  inference.  Text:  Applied 
Statistics,  Neter  et  al.  Prerequisites: 
MATH  120  and  121  or  similar  prepara- 
tion in  calculus,  probability,  and 
matrices. 

422  Applied  Statistics 

Lecture,  discussion.  Contingency  ta- 
bles, analysis  of  variance,  linear  regres- 
sion. Text  to  be  selected.  Exams  and 
project.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  of 
elementary  statistics  such  as  STATIS 
121.  Note:  not  for  credit  after  STATIS 
451. 

423  Nonparametric  Statistics 

Lecture,  discussion.  Distribution-free 
statistical  methods  such  as  Wilcoxon, 
sign,  and  Kruskal-Wallis  tests.  Text: 
Nonparametric  Methods  for  Quan- 
titative Analysis,  Gibbons.  Exams  and 
project.  Prerequisites:  1  semester  of 
elementary  statistics  such  as  STATIS 
121. 

481  Multivariate  Analysis 

Lecture,  discussion.  Some  of  the  ele- 
mentary aspects  of  multivariate  analy- 
sis. Emphasizes  methods  rather  than 
theory.  Topics  include:  some  elemen- 
tary statistical  concepts;  multivariate 
distributions  such  as  the  multinomianl 
and  multihypergeometric;  goodness- 
of-fit  statistics;  the  multinonormal  dis- 
tribution—the estimation  of,  and  tests 
of,  hypotheses  concerning  its  parame- 
ters (maximum  likelihood  estimation, 
tests  of  hypotheses  on  means);  multi- 
variate analysis  of  variance;  cannonical 
correlation;  and  principal  components. 
Homework,  exams.  Prerequisites: 
semester  course  in  elementary  statis- 
tics, and  2  semesters  of  calculus.  Suita- 
ble for  students  in  social  and  biological 
sciences,  and  in  other  areas. 
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Change 

Page  141 

Substitute    the    following    description    of 

MICBIO  520: 

520  General  Microbiology  (E) 

Canale-Parola,  Norkin,  Reiner  102, 
121,  308  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Ecology,  physiology,  and 
genetics  of  microorganisms,  biology-of 
viruses.  Text:  The  Microbial  World, 
Stanier  et  al.  3hour-exams,  lab  quizzes, 
final.  Prerequisites:  a  course  in  a  bio- 
logical science,  completion  of  or  con- 
current registration  in  a  course  in  or- 
ganic chemistry.  $10  lab  fee. 


Change 

Page  30 

At  the  bottom  of  the  third  column,  the 
asterisked  note  should  read:  .  .  .  Physics 
171. 


Astronomy 
Change 

Page  147 

The  instructors  for  the  spring  semester  of 
ASTRON  100  are:  Dent,  Tademaru,  and 
Van  Blerkom. 


Astronomy 
Additional  Courses 

105  Weather  and  Our  Atmosphere  (E) 

Arny  517J  GRC  Towers 

Lecture.  Basic  weather  parameters, 
light  and  energy  in  the  atmosphere. 
Topics  include:  atmospheric  gases  and 
their  behavior;  instability  of  the  at- 
mosphere; winds  and  their  origin:  large 
scale,  small  scale.  Moisture:  evapora- 
tion, condensation,  clouds.  Kinds  of 
precipitation  and  how  they  arise. 
Storms:  hurricanes,  thunderstorms, 
tornadoes.  Atmospheric  optics:  rain- 
bows, halos,  mirages.  Climate  and 
climate  change.  3  hour-exams,  final. 

112  Stars  and  Galaxies  (E) 

Langer  628C  Towers 

Lecture.  Continuation  of  111;  may  be 
taken  independently.  Appropriate  for 
majors  in  other  fields  of  science  or 
engineering.  Topics  include  stellar 
evolution,  pulsars,  black  holes,  galac- 
tic structure,  and  cosmology.  2  or  3 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  high 
school  algebra. 

192  Freshman  Seminar   /  cr 

Continuation  of  191. 

222  Galaxies  and  the  Universe  (ASTFC  22) 

4  cr 

Amy  517J  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  evening  lab.  Quantitative  in- 
troductory course.  Atomic  and  molec- 
ular spectra,  emission  and  absorption 
nebulae,  the  interstellar  medium,  the 


formation  of  stars  and  planetary 
systems,  the  structure  and  rotation  of 
galaxies  and  star  clusters,  cosmic  rays, 
the  nature  of  other  galaxies,  exploding 
galaxies,  quasars,  the  cosmic  back- 
ground radiation,  and  current  theories 
of  the  origin  and  expansion  of  the  uni- 
verse. Midterm,  final,  occasional  prob- 
lem sets.  Completion  of  10  labs  man- 
datory. 

234  History  of  Astronomy  (ASTFC  34) 

Seitter  McConnell  Hall,  Smith  College 

Lecture,  discussion.  Key  ideas  in 
development  of  astronomy,  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  fields.  Astronomy 
and  cosmology  from  prehistoric  relics 
through  the  beginnings  of  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  astronomy  to  Babylon 
and  Greece  in  the  last  pre-Christian 
centuries.  Influence  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  antiquity  on  Arabic  astrono- 
my and  the  Latin  middle  ages  through 
the  Copernican  revolution  to  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  science  in  the  17th 
century.  The  history  of  gravitational 
astronomy  and  astrophysics  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  to  our  present  un- 
derstanding of  the  universe.  Prepara- 
tion and  presenation  of  a  substantial 
research  paper. 

538  Techniques    of    Radio    Astronomy 
(ASTFC  38)  4  cr 

Huguenin  619  GRC  Towers 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction.  Equip- 
ment, techniques,  and  the  nature  of 
cosmic  radio  sources.  Radio  receiver 
and  antenna  theory.  Radio  flux, 
brightness  temperature  and  the  trans- 
fer of  radio  radiation  in  cosmic  sour- 
ces. Effect  of  noise,  sensitivity  band- 
width, and  antenna  efficiency.  Tech- 
niques of  beam  switching,  interferome- 
try,  and  aperture  synthesis.  Basic  types 
of  radio  astronomical  sources:  ionized 
plasmas,  masers,  recombination  and 
hyperfine  transitions;  nonthermal 
sources.  Applications  to  the  sun,  in- 
terstellar clouds,  and  extragalactic  ob- 
jects. Prerequisites:  ASTRON  222;  223 
or  equivalent;  PHYSIC  442,  172,  or  at 
least  162. 
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Changes 

Page  148 

Each  of  the  100-  and  200-level  courses,  ex- 
cept 263,  264  and  290A,  printed  in  the 
Catalog  has  an  E  core  designation;  suc- 
cessful completion  satisfies  a  distribution 
requirement. 

The  following  courses,  already  described  in 
the  Catalog,  are  not  offered  2nd  semester: 
ZOOL245,  261,263,  276. 

Add  the  following  description  of  the 
Zoology  Department: 

The  Department  offers  a  variety  of  general 
interest  courses  in  ecology,  behavior, 
natural  history,  genetics,  and  physiology. 
For  majors  the  curriculum  provides  the 
basic  concepts  with  flexibility  to  accom- 
modate individual  interests. 

Zoology  majors  should  complete  ZOOL 
102,  510,  560,  and  one  of  several  specified 
departmental  courses  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  a)  vertebrate  zoology;  b)  in- 
vertebrate zoology;  c)  ecology,  population, 
and  behavior;  and  d)  physiology,  develop- 
ment. (See  departmental  publication,  Zoo 
Nooz,  for  specific  details.)  Also  required 
are  BOTANY  100,  CHEM  111-112,  organic 
chemistry,  BIOCH  420,  MATH  127-128 
and  PHYSIC  141-142.  (See  Zoo  Nooz  for 
alternatives.) 

Zoology  may  be  elected  as  the  area  of 
primary  concentration  in  the  science  major 
(see  Catalog,  page  184);  six  Zoology  cour- 
ses, including  one  from  each  of  four  speci- 
fied areas,  are  required;  see  Zoo  Nooz  for 
details. 


Additional  Courses 

190C  Experimental:  Genes  and  Gender  (E) 

Rauch  417  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Human  repro- 
duction and  early  development  em- 
phasizing influences  of  genetic  and  en- 
vironmental factors.  Topics  include 
sex  determination,  anatomy,  and  func- 
tion; contraception;  drugs,  radiation; 
implications  of  modern  genetic  tech- 
nology. Lab:  experiences  with  chromo- 
some preparations,  living  animal  em- 
bryos, and  effects  of  drugs  on  develop- 
ment. Midterm,  final.  Recommended 
for  nonbiology  majors,  particularly 
those  having  NO  college-level  biology. 
$3  lab  fee. 


510  Principles  of  Genetics 

Mange  326  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  Important  fea- 
tures of  classical,  cytological,  molecu- 
lar, physiological,  and  populational 
genetics,  illustrated  in  a  wide  variety  of 
organisms.  Primarily  for  science  ma- 
jors, others  welcome.  Not  for  credit 
after  ZOOL  245.  BOTANY  510  also 
satisfies  major  requirement.  Hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  1 1 1 
and  1  semester  of  a  biological  science. 

521  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

Klingener  321  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Structure  and  phylogeny 
of  vertebrates.  Lab  work  illustrates 
evolutionary  trends  and  specializations 
and  provides  experience  in  dissection. 
Text:  Romer  and  Parsons.  Two  hour- 
exams,  final;  2  lab  exams.  Prerequisite: 
ZOOL  101  or  510.  $10  lab  fee. 

523  Histology 

G.  Rollason  360  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  The  relation  of  cell,  tis- 
sue, and  organ  microscopic  and  submi- 
croscopic  structure  (mammals  primar- 
ily) with  function.  Cell  fine  structure 
and  function;  tissues  and  selected  or- 
gans (lymphatic,  endocrine  and  other 
glands,  integument,  circulatory,  diges- 
tive, excretory  and  reproductive).  Lab 
includes  light  microscopic  identifica- 
tion, related  electron  micrographs,  in- 
troduction to  microtechnique.  Texts: 
Textbook  of  Histology,  Bloom  and 
Fawcett;  Atlas  of  Descriptive  Histolo- 
gy, Reith  and  Ross,  eds.  3  hour-exams, 
final;  2  1-hour  lab  practicals.  Prerequi- 
site: ZOOL  102  or  equivalent.  $10  lab 
fee. 

531  Biology  of  Invertebrates  II 
Postwald  356A  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Survey  of  structural  and 
functional  diversity,  classification,  and 
phylogeny  of  higher  invertebrate  phy- 
la. Groups  considered:  annelids,  sipun- 
culids,  echiuroids,  arthropods,  pentas- 
tomids,  tardigrades,  lophophorates, 
chaetognaths,  echinoderms,  pogono- 
phora,  and  "lower  chordates."  Text: 
Invertebrate  Zoology,  Barnes;  Prag- 
matic Invertebrate  Biology  II,  Nut- 
ting. 4  exams,  final.  Prerequisite: 
ZOOL  102.  $10  lab  fee. 


532  General  Parasitology 

Honigberg  456  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Morphology,  life  cycles, 
and  physiology  of  protozoan  and 
helminth  parasites.  Emphasis  on  broad 
aspects  of  parasitism.  Text:  Founda- 
tions of  Parasitism,  Schmidt  and  Rob- 
erts; Lab  Manual:  Laboratory  Exerci- 
ses in  General  Parasitology,  Honig- 
berg. 3  lecture-exams;  2  lab-exams. 
Prerequisites:  introductory  zoology 
and  chemistry.  $10  lab  fee. 

537  Ecology 

Lister  358  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Comprehensive  introduc- 
tion to  contemporary  ecology  from 
single  species  populations  to  the 
biology  of  communities.  Lectures  in- 
tegrate theoretical  models  with  em- 
pirical studies  of  natural  populations. 
Topics  include  the  effects  of  competi- 
tion on  the  distribution,  abundance, 
and  evolution  of  species;  regulation  of 
optimal  life  history  strategies;  com- 
munity structure  in  space  and  time; 
and  the  biogeography  of  islands.  Labs 
emphasize  techniques  to  compare  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  coniferous  and 
deciduous  forests,  ponds  and  streams, 
and  the  marine  intertidal.  Text:  Evolu- 
tionary Ecology,  Pianka.  Midterm, 
final,  lab  reports. 

539  Man,  Plant,  and  Insect 

Dethier  142  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  relations  be- 
tween insects  and  crop  plants.  The  fac- 
tors affecting  agriculture  and  famine. 
A  balanced  view  of  insect  control  and 
world  food  requirements.  The  effects 
of  agriculture  on  insect/plant  coevolu- 
tion,  the  response  of  insects  to 
agriculture;  agrobusiness,  the  profit 
motive,  the  economics  and  politics  of 
famine,  insecticides  and  other  methods 
of  control.  Readings:  journal  articles. 
1  term  paper,  final  exam.  Prerequisite: 
elementary  biology. 

542  Ichthyology 

Andrews  144  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Structure  and  functions 
of  fishes,  particularly  marine  bony 
fishes;  early  development,  geographi- 
cal distribution,  adaptations  to  aquatic 
habitats.  Lab:  anatomy,  diversity,  and 
the  biological  bases  for  classification 
of  the  principal  taxa.  Text:  Biology  of 
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Fishes,  Bond.  2  exams,  final;  term- 
report  or  lab-related  project.  Prere- 
quisite: ZOOL  540  or  521.  $10  lab  fee. 

544  Ornithology 

Lecture,  lab,  optional  informal  ses- 
sion. Lectures:  avian  systematics,  pale- 
ontology, phylogeny,  and  the  behavior 
of  birds  as  they  perform  the  varied  ac- 
tivities of  their  life  cycle.  Lab:  both 
gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of 
birds.  Optional  session:  students  ask 
questions;  slides  and  motion  pictures. 
Readings:  Fundamentals  of  Ornitholo- 
gy, VanTyne  and  Berger;  assorted  Sci- 
entific American  reprints;  Ornithology 
in  Laboratory  and  Field,  Pettingill.  2 
hour-exams;  2  lab  practicals;  optional 
final  exam.  Prerequisite:  Comparative 
Anatomy  or  Vertebrate  Zoology;  or  by 
consent.  $10  lab  fee. 

548  Mammalogy 

Snyder  370  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Lectures  and  readings: 
characteristics,  classification,  ecology, 
evolution,  and  distribution  of  mam- 
mals. Lab:  the  local  mammals,  selected 
aspects  of  mammalian  structure  and 
ecology.  Although  there  is  broad  cov- 
erage, this  is  not  a  survey  course.  Stu- 
ents  should  expect  a  rigorous  scientific 
approach.  Texts:  Mammalogy, 
Vaughan;  Mammals  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Region,  Burt.  Hour-exam,  2  lab 
exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  ZOOL  521 
or  540.  $6  lab  fee. 

550  Animal  Behavior 

Sargent  337 A  Morrill 
Lecture.  Survey  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  study  of  animal  behavior, 
emphasizing  current  research  and  its 
interpretations.  Review  of  "classical" 
ethological  approach.  More  recent  de- 
velopmental, physiological,  ecological, 
and  evolutionary  approaches.  Topics 
include  behavior  genetics,  imprinting, 
migration  and  orientation,  predator- 
prey  interactions,  communication,  and 
social  behaviors.  Recent  develop- 
ments, both  experimental  and  theoreti- 
cal, in  "sociobiology"  — implications 
of  these  with  respect  to  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  human  behav- 
iors. Text:  Animal  Behavior:  An  Evo- 
lutionary Approach,  2nd  ed.,  Alcock. 
2  hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisite:  any 
introductory  zoology  or  psychology 
course;  or  consent  of  instructor. 


560  Cell  Physiology  4  cr 

Kunkel  413  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Modern  trends  in  phys- 
iology with  emphasis  on  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  cells  including 
cell  ultrastructure  and  metabolism, 
membrane  properties,  muscle  contrac- 
tion, and  molecular  biology.  Prerequi- 
site: organic  chemistry.  2  hour-exams, 
final.  $10  lab  fee. 

568  Endocrinology 

Snedecor  421  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  The  importance  of  hor- 
mones in  their  control  of  growth, 
metabolism,  and  reproduction  in  a  var- 
iety of  vertebrate  animals.  Text:  Gen- 
eral Endocrinology,  Turner  and  Bag- 
nara.  3  exams,  term  paper,  lab  reports. 
Prerequisite:  ZOOL  560.  $12  lab  fee. 

570  (Honors)  Comparative  Physiology 

3-4  cr 

Roberts  430  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Physiological  principles 
involved  in  adaptations  of  animals  to 
their  environment;  laboratory  em- 
phasis on  experimental  methods  to 
study  adaptive  mechanisms.  Readings: 
Animal  Physiology,  Schmidt-Nielsen; 
additional  assigned  readings.  3  hour- 
exams;  3  lab  reports  (term  pa- 
per— Honors  Section).  Prerequisites: 
course  in  cell  physiology;  course  in 
biochemistry  preferred.  $10  lab  fee. 

571  Biological  Rhythms 

Goodenough  334  Morrill 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  capability  in 
plants,  animals,  and  humans  to  tell 
time;  the  role  of  the  biological  clock  in 
photoperiodism  and  animal  orienta- 
tion; and  the  nature  of  the  clock — as  it 
is  known.  No  text.  For  junior  and 
senior  life  science  majors. 

580  Developmental  Biology 

Kaulenas  438  Morrill 

Lecture.  Physiological  and  biochemi- 
cal aspects  of  development.  Labs  in- 
clude discussions,  demonstrations,  and 
experimental  work.  2  hour-exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  ZOOL  360  or  equi- 
valent. $10  lab  fee. 

708  Electron  Microscopy 

Woodcock  364  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Theory  and  practice  of 
electron  microscopy  with  emphasis  on 
"hands-on"  lab  experience.  Primarily 


for  graduate  students  who  intend  to 
use  the  instrument  for  research.  Text: 
Practical  EM  for  Biologists,  Mesk. 
Theory  and  lab  exam.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required.  $10  fee. 

722  Vertebrate  Paleontology  4  cr 

Coombs  148  Morrill 

Lecture,  lab.  Rigorous,  research-ori- 
ented treatment  of  contemporary  ver- 
tebrate paleontology.  Lectures:  current 
problems  and  approaches  associated 
with  various  vertebrate  groups.  Labs: 
recognition  of  fossils'  learning  of  diag- 
nostic characters,  and  functional  prob- 
lems; labs  held  at  the  Pratt  Museum, 
Amherst  College.  Texts:  Vertebrate 
Paleontology,  3rd  ed.,  Romer,  numer- 
ous readings  from  primary  journals.  2 
lecture  exams,  3  lab  quizzes,  research 
paper  or  talk.  Prerequisites:  ZOOL 
521  or  522. 

750  Advanced  Animal  Behaviour 

Stuart  350  Morrill 

Informal  lecture,  discussion,  seminar. 
Man  topids:  pheromones  and  com- 
munication the  applicability  of  socio- 
biological  theories  to  all  animals.  Var- 
ious readings,  text.  Paper  and  presen- 
tation. Prerequisite:  ZOOL  550  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
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Faculty  of 
Social  and 
Behavioral 
Sciences 


Changes 

Page  ISO 

Add  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Arthur 
Keene. 

Page  151 

100  Introduction  to  General 
Anthropology  (D) 

Change  instructor  from  J.  W.  Cole  to 
Faulkingham. 

102  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (D) 

Change    instructor    from    Proulx    to 
Keene. 

103  Introduction  to  Physical 
Anthropology  (E) 

Change  instructor  from  Armegos  to 
Swedlund. 

104  Introduction  to  Cultural 
Anthropology  (D) 

Change  instructor   from   Forman  to 
Johnetta  Cole. 

105  Introduction  to  Linguistic 
Anthropology 

Add  core  designation:  Change  instruc- 
tor from  Salzmann  to  Hudson. 

Page  152 

268  World  Enthography  (D) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
Halpern  204  Machmer. 

281  Quantitive  Methods  in  Anthropology 

Change  Hulkingham  214  Machmer  to: 
Godfrey  102  Machmer. 

331  Problems  of  Socialism  (D) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
John  W.  Cole  203  Machmer. 

337    Mesoamerican  Archaeology 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor 
Woodbury  205  Machmer. 

345  Urban  Anthropology 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
Halpern  204  Machmer. 

362  Folklore  in  Nonliterate 
Societies 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
Salzmann  208  Machmer. 


Page  153 

370  North  American  Indians  (D) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
Woodbury  205  Machmer. 

371  Human  Evolution 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
Godfrey  102  Machmer. 

466  Individual  and  Society  (D) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
Fortier  206  Machmer. 

525  Archaeology  and  Law 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
Dincauze  211  Machmer. 

561  Peoples  of  Europe:  The  Western 
Mediterranean  (D) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
Pi-Sunyer  210  Machmer. 

578  Theory  and  Method  in  Archaeology 
(D) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
Wobst  213  Machmer. 

Additional  Courses 

290F  Anthropological  Perspectives 
on  Art 

Pi-Sunyer,  Salzmann  216,  208 
Machmer 

Cross-cultural  perspective  on  visual 
arts;  interpretation  of  art  within  the 
context  of  the  culture  which  gives  rise 
to  it;  emphasis  on  the  art  of  the  simpler 
societies  and  pre-industrial  societies; 
Upper  Paleolithic  art,  art  of  the; 
Mesoamerican  high  cultures,  art  in 
Native  America,  African,  and  New 
Guinean  societies;  early  Soviet  film 
and  World  War  II  documentaries.1 
Books  and  periodical  reserve  readings. 
2  exams. 

219  Experimental:  Ethics  in  Anthropology; 

Salzman  208  Machmer 

Fundamental  principles  for  the  respon-i 
sible  and  ethical  pursuit  of  an- 
thropology in  the  field  and  in  academic 
settings.  Social  scientists'  respon- 
sibilities, to  those  they  study,  to  the 
public,  to  the  discipline,  to  students,  to 
sponsors,  to  the  government,  to  the 
host  government.  Text:  Ethics  and  An- 
thropology: Dilemmas  in  Fieldwork, 
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Rynkiewich  and  Spradley;  selected 
case  studies.  Hour-exam.  For  an- 
thropology majors  or  with  instructor's 
consent. 

291  Anthropological  Perspectives  on  Sex 

Salzmann  208  Machmer 

Cross-cultural  examination  of  sex- 
ual-cultural behavior,  sex  roles,  sexual 
politics,  and  their  interpretation  within 
anthropology.  Comparative,  histor- 
ical, and  evolutionary  perspectives. 
Social  science  majors  only. 

297  Special  Topics:  Popular 

Anthropology — Fads  and  Follies 

Team-taught  by  departmental  faculty. 
Pop  anthropology  its  data,  methods, 
and  "theories,"  and  the  reasons  for  its 
popularity.  Current  issues  include  an- 
cient astronauts,  creation  research, 
Celtic  settlers  in  the  New  World,  pop 
sociobiology.  Readings  from  the  pop- 
ular and  scientific  literature.  2  exams. 

338  Culture  and  Society  in  Mesoamerica 

Pi-Sunyer  210  Machmer 

The  Mesoamerican  subcontinent  from 
the  Spanish  conquest  to  the  present. 
The  evolution  of  contemporary  Meso- 
american pluralism  and  socio-cultural 
integration.  The  underlying  assump- 
tion: a  reasonable  understanding  of 
contemporary  society  in  this  part  of 
the  world  requires  not  only  historical 
depth  and  a  study  of  rural  communi- 
ties (the  mass  of  ethnographic  work), 
but  also  an  analysis  of  the  role  of 
power,  politics,  and  money  at  the  na- 
tional and  international  levels. 

390H  Experimental:  History  of 
Anthropological  Theory 
Fortier  206  Machmer 
Seminar.   Intellectual   history  of  an- 
thropology, the  origins  and  prescien- 
tific  developments;  the  antecedents  for 
a  scientific  study  of  humankind;  the 
major   theoretical   schools.    Essential 
background  knowledge  for  undergrad- 
uate majors.  Prerequisite:  anthropolo- 
gy introductory  course  or  consent  of 
instructor.    Class   presentation,   short 
exercises,  final. 

490C  Experimental:  Anthropology  of 
Health  and  Disease 

Armelagos  W  10  Machmer 

Cultural  and  biological  interactions  in 

disease  and  health;  ecological  perspec- 


tive incorporating  host,  insult  and  en- 
vironmental interactions.  The  role  of 
culture  as  an  environmental  variable. 
The  evolution  of  disease  and  its  role  in 
human  evolution;  the  ethnomedical 
approach;  the  role  of  disease  processes 
in  traditional  anthropological  popula- 
tions as  well  as  in  industrial  society.  An 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  problems 
of  health  and  disease.  3  short  papers, 
term  paper.  Prerequisites:  ANTH  103 
and  104  or  equivalent. 

521  Economic  Anthropology  II 

John  W.  Cole  203  Machmer 
World  capitalism — its  development 
and  impact  on  various  economic  sys- 
tems. The  successors  to  primitive  and 
archaic  cultures,  the  development  of 
plantation  and  other  economies,  the 
genesis  and  dynamics  of  peasant  cul- 
tures, and  the  nature  of  proletarian 
formation  in  peripheral  areas.  Critique 
of  reigning  theories  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  concepts  such  as  develop- 
ment, dualism,  tribalism,  Third 
World,  dependency,  colonialism, 
neocolonialism,  core  and  periphery. 
Readings:  theoretical  works,  case 
studies.  Research  paper,  midterm, 
final.  Prerequisite:  ANTH  520  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

590C  Experimental:  Method  and  Theory  in 
Biological  Anthropology 

Delimits  the  theoretical  perspectives 
within  physical  anthropology.  The 
interrelationships  of  physical  anthro- 
pology and  cultural  anthropology, 
archaeology  and  anthropological  lin- 
guistics. The  historic,  functional,  and 
evolutionary  models  analyzed  in  areas 
of  race,  genetic  structure  of  human 
populations,  skeletal  biology,  human 
adaptation,  primatology,  and  human 
paleontology.  Future  trends  in  method 
and  theory.  Graduate  standing,  under- 
graduates with  consent  of  instructor. 

591  Seminar:  Women  in  Cross-Cultural 
Perspective 

Johnnetta  Cole  104  Machmer 

The  condition  of  several  areas  of  the 
world  through  focused  study  of  the 
roles,  problems,  and  possibilities  for 
the  liberation  of  women.  Review  of 
major  theories  on  women  in  the  litera- 
ture of  anthropology  and  political 
economy;  case  studies  of  the  condition 
of  women  in  a  technologically  advanc- 


ed capitalist  society,  in  a  developing 
country,  and  in  a  socialist  society. 
Midterm,  final,  take-home  exams. 
Oral  and  written  presentation  of  a  pro- 
ject on  topic  of  student's  interest.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  required. 

642  Theory  and  Method  in  Social 
Anthropology 

Second  part  of  a  two-semester  se- 
quence focusing  on  structural  anthro- 
pology and  symbolic  anthropology. 
Emphasis  on  method  in  the  analysis  of 
social  and  political  issues. 

670  Problems  in  North  American 
Archaeology 

Dincauze  211  Machmer 
A  graduate  seminar  on  ethnicity  and 
the  Iroquois.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired for  undergraduates. 

680  Field  Course  in  European 
Anthropology 

Thomas  103  Machmer 

For  advanced  undergraduates  or 
graduate  students.  Supervised  training 
in  anthropological  field  research  in 
Europe.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. 

690A  Experimental:  Proseminar  in 
Linguistic  Anthropology 

Hudson  212  Machmer 

Lecture,  discussion,  analysis  of  prob- 
lem sets.  Intensive  introduction  to 
anthropological  approaches  to,  and 
uses  of,  language  phenomena  and 
linguistic  theory.  Descriptive  ap- 
proaches: phonetics,  phonemics,  mor- 
phology, syntax.  Language  change  and 
historical  reconstruction.  Lex- 
icostatistics  and  language  classi- 
fication. Survey  of  sociolinguistic, 
psycholinguistic,  and  language/culture 
analytic  approaches.  Investigation  of 
the  linguistic  theoretical  and  methodo- 
logical roots  of  cognitive  and  symbolic 
anthropology.  Undergraduates  with 
consent  of  instructor. 
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Changes 


Page  155 

111  Introduction  to  Mass  Communications 
(D) 

Add  instructor:  Bryant  412  Machmer. 

150  Process  of  Communication  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Pearce  317  Machmer. 

Page  156 

160  Communication  and  Development  of 
Western  Thought  (C) 

Add  instructor:  Bevilacqua  305 
Machmer. 

221  Media  Programming  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Shelby  406  Machmer. 

226  Mass  Media  and  Society  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Alexander  404 
Machmer. 

234  History  of  Broadcasting  (C) 

Add  instructor:  Shelby  Machmer. 

240  Modes  of  Film  Communication  (C) 

Add  instructor:  Stromgren  414 
Machmer. 

250  Interpersonal  Communication  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Cronen  304  Machmer. 

252  Small  Group  Communication  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Mihevc  306  Machmer. 

260  Advanced  Public  Speaking 

Add  instructor:  Stelzner  415  Machmer. 
262  Argumentation  (C) 

Add  instructor:  Matlon  311  Machmer. 

266  Rhetoric  and  Social  Change  in 
America  (C) 

Add  instructor:  Reid  309  Machmer. 

310  Persuasion  Theory  (D) 

Offered  only  1st  semester. 

331  Program  Process  in  Television 

Add  instructor:  Harper  315  Machmer. 

340  History  and  Development  of  the 
Motion  Picture  (C) 

Add  instructor:  Stromgren  414 
Machmer. 
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341  Principles  and  Techniques  of 
Filmmaking 

Add  instructor:  Norden  411  Machmer. 

362  Debate  Practicum 

Add  instructor:  Matlon  311  Machmer. 

412  Political  Communication  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Mihevc  306  Machmer. 

Additional  Courses 

Students  should  check  with  the  Department 
for  Seminars  and  Experimental  courses  of- 
fered each  semester. 

355  Behavioral  Research  in 
Communication  (D) 

Cronen  304  Machmer 
Introduction  to  basic  principles  in 
research  design  and  execution.  Basic 
assumptions  of,  and  reasons  for,  using 
certain  statistical  procedures.  Student 
participation  in  research  projects  re- 
quired. 

436  Broadcast  News  and  Public  Affairs  (D) 

Davis  410  Machmer 

Legal,  ethical,  and  practical  considera- 
tions involved  in  selecting,  preparing, 
and  presenting  news  broadcasts,  news 
documentaries,  and  other  public  af- 
fairs programming.  Prerequisites: 
COMSTU  121  and  226. 

572  Teaching  Speech  Communication  in 
the  Secondary  School 

Brown  405  Machmer 

The  philosophy,  methods,  and  materi- 
als of  teaching  speech  in  the  secondary 
school.  Emphasis  on  classroom  prob- 
lems and  procedures,  analysis  of  fac- 
tors affecting  instruction,  organization 
of  lessons,  units,  and  courses  of  study, 
and  relationships  of  speech  education 
to  other  fields.  Required  of  all  seeking 
secondary  school  teacher  certification 
in  speech.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. 

575  Directing  the  Forensic  Program 

Matlon  311  Machmer 

Communication  education.  Methods 
that  can  be  employed  in  coaching 
forensic  activities;  the  administrative 
techniques  of  managing  a  forensic  pro- 
gram; the  practical  application  of  con- 
cepts of  argument;  and  several  current 
issues  of  concern  about  forensic  educa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  COMSTU  262  or 
362. 


Additional  Courses 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of  2nd 
semester  courses: 

101  American  Politics  (D) 

Brigham  224  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
the  institutions  of  government  and 
their  influence  on  politics.  Texts:  The 
Federalist  Papers  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  2  hour-exams,  final. 

121  World  Politics 

Feit  414  Thompson 
Lecture,    discussion.    Overview    of 
theory  and  practice  of  international 
politics.  Texts.  Term  paper,  hour  ex- 
am, final. 

131  Problems  in  American  Politics: 
Politics  and  Administration 
of  Higher  Education 

Lederle  326  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion,  student  reports. 
The  American  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, emphasis  on  university  gover- 
nance and  policy  making,  and  on  pro- 
blems of  external  support,  coordina- 
tion, and  control.  Texts:  Sharing 
Authority  Effectively,  Mortimer  and 
O'Connell;  The  American  College  and 
University,  Rudolph;  materials  on 
library  reserve.  Term  paper  on  some 
aspect  of  higher  education;  findings 
reported  in  class;  final  exam. 

141  Problems  in  Contemporary  Politics: 
Scandinavia 

Einhorn  408  Thompson 

Politics,  society  and  culture.  An  inter- 
disciplinary introduction  to  modern 
Scandinavian  society,  politics,  and 
culture  conducted  in  a  seminar  format. 
Texts:  Modern  Scandinavia,  Scott; 
others.  Term  paper  and  final  exam.  No  j 
prerequisites. 

151  Problems  in  International  Politics: 
Great  Decisions  (D) 

Allen  332  Thompson,  234  Noah 
Webster 

Participate  with  questions  to  several 
panels  of  experts  on  such  topics  as  the 
Mideast,  East  Europe,  migrant  labor, 
Vietnam,  and  the  world  energy  crisis; 
followed  up  with  general  introduction 
to  world  politics.  Readings:  Great 
Decisions,  1980;  others.  4  short  essays, 
term  paper,  class  presentation,  final 
exam. 
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161  Problems  in  Law  and  Society  (D) 

Dolbeare  312  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  A  critical  explora- 
tion of  the  part  played  by  law  in 
American  political  thought  and  prac- 
tice from  the  colonial  period  to  the  pre- 
sent; attention  to  the  role  of  the  legal 
system  in  mediating  the  conflict  be- 
tween capitalism  and  democracy. 
Midterm  and  final  exams.  Extensive 
readings. 

171  Problems  in  Political  Thought 

Basic  Political  Concepts  and  Issues 
Oppenheim  436  Thompson 

Political  authority,  liberty,  equality. 
Text:  King  and  McGilvray:  Political 
and  Social  Philosophy,  Traditional 
and  Contemporary  Readings.  Several 
short  papers.  Prerequisite:  willingness 
to  do  Honors  work. 

Understanding  Politics  Through 

Literature 

King  238  Thompson 

Discussion,  lecture.  Literary  texts  for 
their  political  assumptions  and  ideas. 
Readings  include  Sophocles'  Antigone, 
Plato's  The  Trial  and  Death  of 
Socrates,  Book  of  Job,  Bolt's  A  Man 
for  All  Seasons,  Sartre's  Dirty  Hands; 
others.  2  short  and  one  longer  (15pp.) 
papers. 

208  Political  Parties  and  Elections: 
American  Politics  (D) 

Fenton  336  Thompson 

The  organization  and  functions  of  the 
democratic  and  republican  parties.  The 
variables  accounting  for  the  variance  in 
party  identification,  political  views, 
candidate  choice,  and  a  variety  of 
measures  of  direct  and  indirect  politi- 
cal participation.  The  roles  of  group 
memberships,  psychological  variables, 
and  election  administration  in  influen- 
cing voter  turnout  and  voter  choice. 
The  impact  of  candidates,  issues,  and 
registration  requirements  on  election 
outcomes.  Readings  include:  Parties 
and  Politics  in  America,  Fiegert  and 
Conway;  Controversies  in  American 
Voting  Behavior,  Niemi  and  Weisberg. 
A  short  paper,  3  quizzes,  final. 

214  Urban  Government  and  Politics  (D) 

Gere  212  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  How  varying  ur- 
ban structures,  political  styles,  and 
public  policies  reflect  deeply  held  com- 


munity values.  Text  and  a  reader. 
Reserve  readings.  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Possible  short  report. 

219  State  Government  and  Politics  (D) 

Gere  212  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Role  of  states  in 
federal  system.  Policy  and  program 
issues  for  state  governments.  Text: 
State  Politics  in  the  United  States, 
Palmer;other  books  and  reserve 
readings.  Hour-exam,  final,  a  paper. 

255  American  Foreign  Policy  (D) 

Allen  332  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  America's  relation 
to  the  world;  the  administration  and 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy 
with  special  attention  to  the  Vietnam 
experience  and  its  present  relevance. 

258  Inter-American  Relations  (D) 
Kline  204  Thompson 

Lecture.  Study  of  major  political  and 
economic  conflicts  between  U.  S.  and 
Latin  America.  Texts:  U.S. -Latin 
American  Relations,  Gill;  Global 
Reach,  Barnet;  other  readings.  2  posi- 
tion papers,  midterm,  final.  Suggested 
prerequisites:  introductory  political 
science  or  previous  work  on  Latin 
America. 

270  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political 
Thought  (D) 

Lewy  406  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Study  of  major 
political  thinkers  from  Plato  to  Machi- 
avelli:  nature  of  justice,  grounds  of 
political  obedience,  resistance  to  tyran- 
nical government.  Texts:  selections 
from  "great  books"  of  Western  politi- 
cal philosophy.  Midterm  and  final  ex- 
ams. 

302  The  American  Presidency  (D) 

Sulzner  208  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Focuses  on  the 
constitution,  political,  institutional, 
and  policy  context  of  presidential  gov- 
erning. Texts:  series  of  paperbacks. 
Midterm,  final,  plus  a  presidential  po- 
sition paper. 

321  Government  of  Bureaucracies  (D) 

Mainzer  214  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  meaning  and 
possibility  of  "democracy"  within 
large-scale  organizations.  Readings: 
Political  Parties,  Michels;  Patterns  of 


Industrial  Bureaucracy,  Gouldner; 
Union  Democracy,  Lipset;  Industrial 
Democracy,  Blumberg;  Temporary 
Society,  Bennis.  Small  essays. 

327  Comparative  Public  Policy  (D) 

Howards  226  Thompson 

Politics  of  poverty  and  social  welfare; 
policies  in  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain,  and 
Sweden.  Factors  affecting  the  deter- 
mination of  public  policies,  and  how 
such  factors  influence  the  differing 
ways  nations  seek  to  relieve  the  social 
problems  associated  with  poverty  and 
social  welfare  needs. 

334  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan  (D) 
Maki  206  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Problems  of  mod- 
ern Japanese  government  and  politics; 
emphasis  on  period  since  World  War 
II.  3  or  4  paperbacks,  2  hour-exams, 
final. 

337/637  Government  and  Politics  of  China 
(D) 

Houn  434  Thompson 

Lecture.  Traditional  Chinese  political 
culture  and  contemporary  Chinese 
politics;  evolution  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement;  Mao  Zedong 
thought  and  its  impact  on  the 
organization,  operations,  and  policies 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  party  and 
the  Chinese  government.  The  genesis 
and  aims  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
and  the  Maoist  attempt  to  reform  man 
and  society  and  to  achieve  moderniza- 
tion. Politics  and  major  policy  changes 
since  Mao's  death  and  the  arrest  of  the 
"gang  of  four."  Texts:  A  Short  His- 
tory of  Chinese  Communism,  Com- 
pletely Updated,  Houn;  China's  Devel- 
opmental Experience,  Oksenberg;  Mao 
Tse-tung  in  the  Scales  of  History,  Wil- 
son; China  Since  Mao,  Bettelheim  and 
Burton;  reserve  readings.  No  term 
papers  for  undergraduate;  1  hour- 
exam;  final. 

350/650  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  (D) 

Ryavec  210  Thompson 

Discussion,  short  lecture.  Study  of  ma- 
jor goals,  methods,  and  processes  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy,  particularly 
toward  the  United  States.  Some  focus 
on  SALT.  Term  paper  or  book  review, 
hour-exam,  final.  Prerequisite:  a 
course  on  either  international  relations 
or  Leninist  system. 
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351/651  Chinese  Foreign  Policy  (D) 

Houn  434  Thompson  Hall 

Lecture.  The  geographical,  historical, 
ideological,  economic,  and  other  deter- 
minants of  China's  foreign  policy  since 
1949.  The  processes  and  organs  of 
foreign  policy  formulation  and  im- 
plementation; Peking's  relations  with 
various  countries  and  its  positions  on 
major  international  issues.  Attention 
to  China's  rapidly  developing  political 
and  economic  relations  with  many  na- 
tions in  recent  years.  Unconventional 
views  expresssed  on  this  controversial 
topic.  Two  or  three  texts;  documents 
and  articles  on  reserve.  Midterm,  final. 

354  (Honors)  International  Relations  (D) 

3-4  cr 

(See  Catalog  page  164) 

356  International  Law  (D) 
Fliess  216  Thompson 

Lecture.  The  origin,  character,  and 
function  of  public  international  law. 
Text:  Law  Among  Nations,  Von 
Glahn.  Midterm,  final.  Term  papers 
optional.  Prerequisites:  POLSCI  354 
or  HIST  211;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

362  Politics,  Law,  and  Judicial  Behavior 

(D) 

(See  Catalog  page  165) 

371  Modern  Political  Thought  (D) 

King  238  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Chronological 
survey  of  Western  political  ideas, 
Machiavelli  to  Marx.  Classic  texts: 
Locke's  Second  Treatise  of  Govern- 
ment, Rousseau's  First  and  Second 
Discourses,  others.  Hour-exam,  2 
short  (5-8  pp.)  papers  required. 

Schoolman  232  Thompson 

Selected  works  by  Rousseau,  Marx, 
Locke,  Hobbes,  and  Mill  as  classics, 
introductions  to  the  traditions  which 
they  represent.  Identification  of  those 
problems  of  our  own  society  which 
these  theorists  address.  Texts:  The 
First  and  Second  Discourses,  The  So- 
cial Contract,  Rousseau;  Early  Wri- 
tings, Marx;  The  German  Ideology, 
Marx  and  Engels;  The  Second  Treatise 
of  Government,  Locke;  The  Levia- 
than, Hobbes;  On  Liberty,  Mill. 


374  Issues  in  Contemporary  Political 
Theory:  Theories  of  the  State 

Schoolman  232  Thompson 

Economic,  social,  and  psychological 
factors  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  modern  capitalist 
state.  Classical  theories  of  the  state 
(Locke,  Rousseau,  Hegel,  Marx, 
Weber).  Texts:  Public  Uses  of  Private 
Interest,Shu\tze;  Social  Limits  to 
Growth,  Hirsch;  Social  Theory  and 
Political  Practice,  Fay;  Cultural  Con- 
tradictions of  Capitalism,  Bell;  Fiscal 
Crisis  of  the  State,  O'Connor;  Class, 
Crisis  and  the  State,  Wright;  Legitima- 
tion Crisis  (selections),  Habermas; 
selected  essays,  Connolly. 

391  (Honors)  International  Political 
Economy 

Einhorn  408  Thompson 

Seminar.  The  political  aspects  of 
transnational  and  international 
economic  relations.  Texts:  The  Politics 
of  Global  Economic  Relations,  Blake 
and  Walters;  Between  Power  and  Plen- 
ty, Katzenstein;  others.  Term  paper, 
essay  final  exam,  seminar  presenta- 
tions. Prerequisite:  course  in  interna- 
tional or  world  politics,  or  instructor's 
consent. 

391  Seminar:  Soviet  Marxism  4  cr 

Fliess  216  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion-seminar.  Philo- 
sophic and  religious  origins  of  Soviet 
communism  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Analysis  of  the  classics  from 
Marx  to  Brezhnev.  Selected  paper- 
backs. Midterm,  final.  Term  paper. 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 

392  Seminar:  Law,  Money,  and  Politics 

Dolbeare  312  Thompson 

Research  seminar  focusing  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  legal  system  and 
the  financial  system  at  critical  junc- 
tures in  American  history.  Equal  em- 
phasis on  substantive  issues  and 
methods  and  problems  involved  in  do- 
ing original  research.  Students  design 
and  complete  a  major  research  paper. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

393  Seminar:  The  Bill  of  Rights  and  Equal 
Protection 

Alfange  402  Thompson 

Discussion  based  on  assigned  readings. 
The  historical  development  and  cur- 


rent status  of  American  constitutional 
law  in  the  areas  relating  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (other  than  the  First  Amend- 
ment) and  the  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Day-to-day  prepa- 
tion  and  participation  in  discussion  of 
assigned  reading.  Texts:  Cases  in  Civil 
Liberties  (3rd  ed.),  Cushman;  sup- 
plimentary  handouts.  1  or  2  mid- 
terms, final.  Prerequisite:  POLSCI 
101;  POLSCI  360  recommended. 

397  Special  Topics:  Political  Antisemitism 

Feit  414  Thompson 

The  development  of  antisemitism  as  a 
political  weapon.  Term  paper,  final. 
Prerequisite:  1  social  science  course  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

523  Public  Personnel  Administration 

Sulzner  208  Thompson 
Lecture,  discussion.  Overview  of  per- 
sonnel administration;  specific  tech- 
niques and  issues  through  intensive  ex- 
amination of  case  studies.  Texts:  3  case 
analyses;  either  research  paper  or  take- 
home  final.  Prior  course  in  public  ad- 
ministration or  management  useful. 
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Changes 

Page  167 

Substitute  the  following  faculty  list  and 
department  description  for  that  in  the 
Catalog: 

Chairperson  of  Department:  Professor 
Bonnie  Strickland.  Professors  Ajzen,  Ap- 
pley,  Averill,  Ayres,  Berger,  Bogartz,  C. 
Clifton,  R.  Clifton,  Donahoe,  Dzendolet, 
Eagly,  Epstein,  Feldman,  Golann,  Har- 
matz,  Jarmon,  Kamil,  Kates,  Levinger, 
Moore,  Moss,  J.  Myers,  N.  Myers,  Raush, 
Schumer,  Staub,  Steiner,  Sulzer-Azaroff, 
Wade;  Associate  Professors  Anderson, 
Carlson,  Cashdan,  Chumbley,  Daehler, 
Fite,  Gadlin,  Gold,  MacDonald,  Novak, 
Pollatsek,  Rayner,  Royer,  Todd,  Tronick, 
Turner,  Well,  Wisocki;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors   Feldman,    Friedman,     Janoff- 

|  Bulman,  Jones,  Kaplan,  Meyer,  Simonson; 

:  Lecturer  Halgin. 

'  The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Psy- 
;  chology  major  are  36  credits  distributed  as 
:  follows: 

;  PSYCH  110  and  150  (introductory 
courses);   PSYCH   240  and   241    (metho- 

1  dology  courses);   2  courses  chosen  from 

[  PSYCH  310,  315,  320,  330,  335  ("A"  re- 
quirement); 2  courses  chosen  from  PSYCH 

:  350,  360,  370  ("B"  requirement);  12  addi- 
tional credits  in  psychology  courses 
numbered  200  and  above  (electives). 

Psychology  majors  may  elect  to  earn  either 

a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree.  It  should  be  noted, 
I  however,  that  the  College  requirements  for 
t  these  degrees  are  somewhat  different;  it  is 

recommended  that  the  student  consult  a 
■  faculty  adviser  to  make  sure  that  the  overall 

program  meets  College  requirements  for  a 
1  degree. 

The  program  also  offers,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Linguistics,  a  B.A. 
i  major  program  in  Linguistics  and  Psycho- 
logy. 

Students  should  be  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  offers,  in  addition  to 
standard  lecture  courses,  Honors  courses, 
seminars,  and  lab  courses.  There  are  also 
opportunities  each  semester  for  indepen- 
dent study,  work  on  special  topics, 
readings,  research,  field  work,  and  intern- 
ship experiences,  each  of  which  requires  an 
individual  contract,  available  at  the 
Undergraduate  Office,  401  Tobin  Hall.  For 


clarification  and  further  details  consult  the 
Department  of  Psychology  Undergraduate 
Handbook  or  see  the  Undergraduate 
Secretary,  401  Tobin  Hall,  or  a  Department 
adviser  in  the  Advising  Office,  403  Tobin 
Hall. 

Additional  Courses 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of  2nd 
semester  courses: 

100  Elementary  Psychology  (D) 

Cashdan  613  Tobin 

Lecture.  Theory  and  research  in  3  or  4 
major  areas  of  psychology.  Sample 
topics:  dreams,  consciousness,  and  the 
psychology  of  death  and  dying.  Read- 
ings: paperback  selection.  3  or  4  multi- 
ple choice  exams. 

Kates  611  Tobin 

Lecture.  Life-span  development  from 
infancy  to  later  adulthood  with  a  focus 
on  early  adulthood;  such  topics  as 
identity,  cognitive  processes,  intelli- 
gence, intimacy,  and  social  processes. 
Readings:  Adult  Development,  Whit- 
beurne  and  Weinstock.  Several  exams. 

Moss  434  Tobin 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  human  behavior.  Topics  in- 
clude: sensation,  perception,  motiva- 
tion, learning,  personality,  and  social 
behavior.  Text:  Introduction  to  Psy- 
chology, Hilgard  et  ah,  7th  ed.  2  mid- 
semester  exams;  final. 

105  Identity  and  Self-Directed  Behavior 
Change (D) 

Slovin 

(See  Catalog  page  167) 

110  Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science  (D) 
C.  Clifton 

(See  Catalog  page  167) 

Feldman  528  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Biological  basis  of 
psychological  processes.  Includes  basic 
neuroanatomy  and  neurophysiology, 
sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  mo- 
tivation (eating,  drinking,  sex,  emo- 
tion), drug  effects,  learning  and  mem- 
ory consciousness,  and  sleep.  Text:  In- 
troduction to  Psychology,  Hilgard  et 
al.  Weekly  quizzes,  best  12  of  14  deter- 
mine grade. 


Gold 

(See  Catalog  page  167) 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  psychology 
from  biological  perspective.  Basic  psy- 
chological methods,  nervous  system; 
sensation  and  perception,  sleep  and 
wakefulness,  motivation,  learning  and 
cognition,  evolution  of  behavior.  Text: 
Introduction  to  Psychology,  Hilgard, 
et  al.  3  hour-exams,  final. 

Meyer  526  Tobin 

Lecture.  Introduction  to  psychology 
from  biological  perspective.  Basic  psy- 
chological methods,  nervous  system, 
sensation  and  perception,  sleep  and 
wakefulness,  motivation,  learning  and 
cognition,  evolution  of  behavior.  Text: 
Introduction  to  Psychology,  Hilgard  et 
al.  3  hour-exams,  final. 

150  Psychology  as  a  Social  Science  (D) 
Appley 

(See  Catalog  page  168) 

Berger  626  Tobin 

Lecture.  Survey  of  "social"  aspects  of 
the  science  of  psychology  which  in- 
clude: development,  personality,  social 
behavior,  assessment,  behavior  disor- 
ders. 3  hour-exams  and  optional  final 
for  those  taking  all  hourlies.  Participa- 
tion in  psychological  experiments  en- 
couraged. 

Daehler  414  Tobin 

Lecture.  Theory  and  research  in  devel- 
opmental, social  and  personality,  clini- 
cal, and  abnormal  psychology.  Con- 
cern with  both  basic  knowledge  and 
applied  issues.  3  hour-exams,  final. 

Kamil  302  Middlesex 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
social,  developmental,  and  clinical  psy- 
chology. Aggression,  moral  reasoning 
and  conduct,  personality,  schizophren- 
ia, etc.  Text:  Psychology,  Brown  and 
Hernstein.  3  midterms,  6-8  quizzes, 
optional  final. 

150  (Honors)  Psychology  as  a  Social 
Science  (D)  4  cr 

Gadlin  632  Tobin 

Lecture.  A  critical  introduction  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  psychology. 
Various  primary  source  readings.  Ex- 
ams and  term  paper.  Students  must 
also  enroll  in  a  1 -credit  honors 
seminar. 
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190X  Experimental:  Elementary 

Psychology  for  Transfer  Students 

Chase  519  Tobin 

Individualized,  mastery-based  instruc- 
tion. Wide  range  of  topics  especially 
geared  for  transfer  students;  counts  as 
required  prerequisite  to  Psychology 
core  courses.  Readings:  materials 
handed  out  in  class.  Approximately  18 
quizzes  and  3  review  tests;  may  substi- 
tute projects  for  quizzes.  Prerequisites: 
elementary  psychology  course. 

Feldman  518  Tobin 

Personalized  system  of  instruction. 
Psychology  of  learning,  motivation, 
personality,  approaches  to  instruction, 
methods  and  techniques  for  evaluating 
instructions,  developmental  psycholo- 
gy. Students  progress  at  their  own  rate 
based  on  mastery  of  instructional 
units.  Grade  determined  by  successful 
completion  of  units  and  scores  on  mas- 
tery tests.  Texts:  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, Gage,  Berliner;  Making  Educa- 
tional Psychology  Work,  Sulzer  et  al. 
Prerequisites:  Elementary  Psychology. 
Students  should  anticipate  a  greater 
time  investment  in  this  course  than  in 
other  3-credit  courses. 

205  Educational  Psychology  (D) 

Schumer  515  Tobin 

Lecture.  Focus  on  psychological  prin- 
ciples and  issues  related  to  instruction. 
Topics  include  learning,  motivation, 
teaching  methods,  individual  differen- 
ces, evaluation.  3  multiple-choice  ex- 
ams. Options  include  in-depth  papers, 
book  reviews,  voluntary  discussion 
groups.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100,  110 
or  150. 

206  Organizational  Psychology  (D) 

Sweeney  602  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Focus  on  psychol- 
ogy of  creative  membership  in  organi- 
zations: how  organizations  influence 
persons  and  how  persons  influence  or- 
ganizations. General  or  social  systems 
approach  to  organizations;  how 
organization  members  can  more  open- 
ly meet  their  own  needs  as  well  as  those 
of  their  organizations.  Active  partici- 
pation in  class  expected,  learning  con- 
tract required.  Several  pass/fail  tests, 
contract  revisions  and  final  paper  re- 
quired. Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100  or 
150. 


208  Psychology  of  Women  (D) 

Kaplan  139  Tobin 

Lecture,  small  group  discussion.  Com- 
parison of  androgyny  with  traditional 
notions  of  masculinity/feminity.  Criti- 
ques of  literature  on  the  biological 
bases  of  sex  differences,  sex  role 
socialization,  adult  sex  roles,  and 
models  of  mental  health  from  an  an- 
drogynous perspective.  Emphasis  on 
integration  of  psychological  and  socio- 
political forces  that  shape  women's 
lives.  Texts:  The  Longest  War,  Tavris, 
Offir;  Beyond  Sex  Role  Stereotypes, 
Kaplan,  Bean.  2  exams,  2  papers. 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100  or  150  or 
WOST  290. 

240  Statistics  in  Psychology  (E) 

Bogartz  10  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introductory 
treatment  of  descriptive  and  inferential 
statistics  covering:  frequency  distribu- 
tions, central  tendency  and  variability, 
the  normal  curve,  correlation  and 
regression,  hypothesis  testing  and 
estimation,  the  t-test,  the  analysis  of 
variance.  Text:  Srerwff'c.s'.Freedman  et 
al.  4  or  5  tests,  final.  College  algebra 
recommended. 

Chumbley  432  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion,  lab.  Basic  concep- 
tual knowledge  of  statistical  reasoning, 
skill  in  applying  common  statistical 
techniques.  Topics  include  probability; 
measures  of  central  tendency,  variabili- 
ty, and  correlation;  and  statistical  in- 
ference involving  one  and  two  group 
means.  Tentative  text:  Statistical  Reas- 
oning in  Psychology  and  Education, 
2nd  ed.,  minimum.  Periodic  quizzes,  3 
hour-exams,  final.  Ability  to  do  high 
school  algebra  an  absolute  necessity. 

Moore  121  Middlesex 

Introduction  to  inferential  statistics. 
Populations,  samples,  hypothesis  test- 
ing, parametric  and  nonparametric 
techniques,  correlation,  chi-square, 
analysis  of  variance.  Text:  Statistical 
Reasoning  in  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion, 2nd  ed.,  minimum.  Homework, 
approximately  7  exams  both  closed 
and  open  book.  No  lab. 

Well 

(See  Catalog  page  168) 


241  Methods  of  Inquiry  in  Psychology  (D) 
Friedman 

(See  Catalog  page  169) 
280  Abnormal  Psychology  (D) 

Harmatz 

(See  Catalog  page  169) 

310  Sensation  and  Perception  (D) 

Dzendolet 

(See  Catalog  page  169) 

315  Cognitive  Psychology  (D) 

Chumbley 

(See  Catalog  page  169) 

315  (Honors)  Cognitive  Psychology 
(D)  4  cr 

Rayner  433  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  The  human  mind 
from  an  information  processing  point 
of  view.  Topics  include  attention,  per- 
ception, memory,  reading,  and  prob- 
lem solving.  4  quizzes,  final.  Prerequi- 
site: PSYCH  110. 

320  Learning  and  Thinking  (D) 

Donahoe  531  Tobin 

Lecture  with  smaller  discussion  sec- 
tions. Broad  survey  of  basic  learning 
and  cognitive  processes.  Text:  Learn- 
ing, Language,  and  Memory,  Donahoe 
and  Wessells.  Frequent  short-answer 
essay  exams.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100 
or  110,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

320  (Honors)  Learning  and 
Thinking  (D)  4  cr 

Ayres  301  Middlesex 

Lecture.  Facts,  theories,  and  methods 
of  operant  and  Pavlovian  condition- 
ing; their  use  in  understanding  and 
controlling  normal  and  abnormal 
behavior  in  animals  and  people.  Pro- 
blem solving,  human  memory,  and  in- 
formation processing.  Satisfies  1  of 
Department's  "A"  distribution  re- 
quirements. Content  essential  for  full 
appreciation  of  many  other  PSYCH 
courses.  Texts:  Learning,  Language, 
and  Memory,  Donahoe  and  Wessells; 
others.  Requirements:  7  short-answer 
essay  exams,  term  paper.  Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  110. 

330  Physiological  Psychology  (D) 

Gold  538  Tobin 

Lecture.  Follow-up  of  PSYCH  110. 
Physiological  bases  of  behavior.  Top- 
ics include  neurofunction,  neuroana- 
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tomy,  appetite,  sleep  and  dreaming, 
etc.  Text:  Physiology  of  Behavior, 
Carlson.  10-12  quizzes.  Make-ups  only 
at  final  exam  time.  Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  110  or  equivalent. 

330  (Honors)  Physiological 
Psychology  (D)  4  cr 

Carlson  527  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  An  introduction 
to  the  physiological  bases  of  behavior. 
Topics  include  neuron  functions,  drugs 
and  behavior,  neuroanatomy,  and  the 
physiology  of  hunger,  sex,  sleep,  emo- 
tion, reward/punishment,  and  me- 
mory. Student  presentation  required 
for  Honors  section.  Texts:  Physiology 
of  Behavior,  Carlson;  accompanying 
workbook,  Standish.  Weekly  quizzes, 
with  make-ups.  Prerequisite: PSYCH 
100  or  110.  Willingness  to  work.  Stu- 
dent presentation  required  for  Honors. 

335  Emotion  and  Motivation  (D) 

Ayres  301  Middlesex 

Lecture.  Survey  of  motivational 
theories  of  behavior.  Properties  of 
theories  in  general.  Specific  theories 
emphasizing:  genetics,  instincts, 
primitive  drives,  learned  drives  and 
emotions,  incentive  motivation,  rein- 
forcement. Evidence  from  an- 
thropological investigation;  natural- 
istic observation  of  subhuman 
primates,  fishes,  and  birds;  laboratory 
investigation  with  rats  and  other 
species.  Texts:  African  Genesis,  Ar- 
drey;  Theory  of  Motivation,  Bolles;  7 
Scientific  American  reprints.  4  short- 
answer  essay  exams.  Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  110;  PSYCH  320  helpful. 

350  Child  Behavior  and  Development  (D) 

R.  Clifton  407  Tobin 

Lecture.  Survey  of  current  knowledge 
and  theory  about  child  development. 
Text:  Child  Psychology:  A  Contem- 
porary Viewpoint,  Hetherington  and 
Parke.  Exams,  multiple-choice  and 
short  answer.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH 
100,  110,  or  150. 

Miller-Jones  408  Tobin 

Lecture.  An  overview  of  child  develop- 
ment. Topics  include  prenatal  and 
biological  influences  on  development; 
learning  and  perception  during  early 
infancy  and  childhood;  language  and 
social  development  during  early  school 
years.  Text:  Child  Development,  Yus- 
sen  and  Santrock;  selected  readings.  3 


exams,  optional  final.  Fee  for  duplica- 
ting readings.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH 
100,  110,  or  150. 

N.  Myers  415  Tobin 

Lecture.  Normal  child  behavior  from 
birth  to  adolescence.  Major  variables 
affecting  development  of  social  and 
cognitive  functioning;  current  theories 
about  nature  of  child.  Text:  Yussen, 
Santrock. 

Tronick 

(See  Catalog  page  170) 

Line  2  should  read:  .  .  .  emphasizing 

the  evolutionary  history  .  .  . 

355  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (D) 

The  development  and  emotional,  so- 
cial, and  intellectual  adjustment  of  the 
individual  during  adolescence. 

355  (Honors)  Psychology  of 
Adolescence  (D)  4  cr 

Schumer  515  Tobin 

Seminar,  discussion.  Psychosocial  dy- 
namics of  adolescents  and  young 
adults.  Topics  include:  physical  and 
motivational  development,  theories  of 
adolescence,  sexuality,  cognitive  and 
vocational  development,  schooling, 
youth  culture,  and  value  commit- 
ments. Essay  exams  and/or  papers. 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100  or  150. 

360  Social  Psychology 

Ajzen  625  Tobin 

Lecture.  Overview  of  the  field  of  social 
psychology,  emphasis  on  individual, 
interpersonal,  and  group  processes. 
Text:  Social  Psychology,  Schneider.  3 
hour-exams,  optional  comprehensive 
final.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100  or  150. 

370  Personality  (D) 

Epstein  639  Tobin 

Lecture.  Reveiw  of  theories  of  per- 
sonality including  psychoanalysis, learn- 
ing theory,  existentialism,  phenome- 
nology, Eastern  psychology,  cognitive 
psychology,  and  an  integrative  theory. 
Weekly  quizzes,  3  hour-exams,  option- 
al final.  All  exams  are  short-answer. 

370  (Honors)  Personality  (D)  4  cr 

Averill  636  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Basic  issues  in  per- 
sonality theory  and  research.  2  term 
papers,  2  hour-exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisites: PSYCH  240,  minimal  GPA  of 
3.2  or  consent  of  instructor. 


390B  Experimental:  Introduction  to  Piaget 
Bogartz  410  Tobin 

The  epistemological  and  psychological 
thinking  of  Jean  Piaget.  Philosophical- 
ly, the  differences  between  Nativism, 
Empiricism,  and  Piaget's  Constructi- 
vism. Psychologically,  Piaget's  devel- 
opmental stages,  his  conception  of 
cognitive  structures,  and  the  processes 
of  equilibration  whereby  these  struc- 
tures are  continually  extended.  Rele- 
vant to  students  of  psychology,  educa- 
tion, and  philosophy. 

390J  Experimental:  Psychology  of 
Language 

C.  Clifton  428  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Comprehending, 
producing,  remembering,  and  acquir- 
ing language.  Text:  Psychology  and 
Language,  Clark  and  Clark;  Psycho - 
linguistics,  Foss  and  Hakes.  3  exams, 
final,  paper.  Prerequisites:  PSYCH 
110  or  150,  or  LING  401 ,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

3901.  Experimental:  Community 
Psychology 

Appley  508  Tobin 

Lecture,  class  presentations.  Historical 
and  research  issues  related  to  commun- 
ity psychology.  Basic  concepts  include 
understanding  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  prevention,  and  the  psy- 
chology of  social  settings.  Develop  a 
theory  of  community  intervention 
including  implications  for  social 
change.  4-5  short  papers;  a  major  pro- 
ject. 2  take-home  exams  on  the  read- 
ings. 

391  Seminar:  People  in  Groups 

Steiner  619  Tobin 

Seminar.  Committees,  work  crews, 
teams,  mobs,  panics,  and  encounter 
groups.  Paperback  books  and  journal 
articles.  Oral  reports,  2  extra  exams. 
Prerequisites:  Elementary  Psychology 
and  course  in  sociology  or  social  psy- 
chology. $5  lab  fee. 

391  Seminar:  Peer  Relations  and 
Socialization  by  Peers 

Staub  637  Tobin 

Seminar.  Reading,  discussion  and 
possible  project  on  peer  interaction 
(observation  of  children's  groups). 
How  children  interact,  how  they  in- 
fluence each  other  and  shape  each 
other's   personalities.    Selected   book 
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chapters  and  articles.  1  paper,  par- 
ticipation in  project,  project  report. 
Prerequisites:  4  courses  in  psychology, 
including  developmental;  at  least  2nd 
semester  sophomore  standing;  consent 
of  instructor.  $12  lab  fee. 

415  Laboratory  in  Cognitive  Psychology 

Rayner  433  Tobin 

Discussion,  lab.  Use  of  apparatus  in 
cognitive  psychology.  Assigned  read- 
ings relevant  to  individual  research 
project.  3  lab  reports,  final  paper.  Pre- 
requisites: PSYCH  110  and  PSYCH 
315. 

420  Laboratory  in  Animal  Learning 

Donahoe  531  Tobin 

Seminar  plus  laboratory  work  by  in- 
dividual arrangement.  Demonstration 
of  basic  phenomena  (conditioning,  dis- 
crimination, schedules  of  reinforce- 
ment, etc.)  with  pigeons  plus  an  inde- 
pendent project.  Texts:  various  hand- 
outs. Evaluation  by  oral  presentations 
and  discussions.  Prerequisites: 
PSYCH  100  or  110  and  PSYCH  320 
(may  be  taken  concurrently),  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  $10  lab  fee  for  ani- 
mals and  handouts. 

430  Laboratory  in  Physiological 
Psychology 

Feldman  528  Tobin 

Mastery  of  techniques  used  in  physio- 
logical psychology:  use  of  electro-me- 
chanical control  of  stimuli  presenta- 
tion and  responses  recording,  record- 
ing intracranial  lesioning  and  electrode 
implantation  in  small  animals,  perfu- 
sion and  histological  explanation  of 
the  brain  measurement  of  drug  effects. 
Computer  applications  to  experimen- 
tation. 5  short  lab  reports.  $20  lab  fee. 
Lab  Manuals  can  be  borrowed  or  pur- 
chased. Prerequisite:  PSYCH  330. 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 

435  Laboratory  in  Motivation 

R.  Gold  538  Tobin 

Conduct  research,  usually  with  labora- 
tory animals.  Individualized  projects. 
Prerequisites:  PSYCH  330  or  335  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Limited  enroll- 
ment. Text:  original  literature.  No  ex- 
ams. 


460  Laboratory  in  Social  Psychology 

Ajzen  625  Tobin 

Seminar,  lab.  Design  and  execution  of 
empirical  projects  concerned  with  such 
issues  as  attitude  formation  and 
change,  group  processes,  interpersonal 
conflict,  etc.  Lab  meetings  provide 
background  for  research  in  social 
psychology.  Texts:  selected  books  and 
journal  articles.  Term  paper,  oral 
reports.  Prerequisites:  PSYCH  360  or 
consent  of  instructor.  $5  fee  for 
duplicated  materials. 

470  Experimental  Study  of  Personality 

Wisocki  609  Tobin 

Lecture,  lab.  Design  and  conduct  an 
original  experiment  in  some  area  of 
personality.  Especially  useful  for 
students  planning  to  attend  graduate 
school.  2  exams.  Prerequisites: 
PSYCH  370,  knowledge  of  statistics. 

480  Mental  Retardation 

(See  Catalog  page  172) 

486  Psychology  of  the  Exceptional  Child 

(See  Catalog  page  172) 

490H  (Honors)  Experimental:  Cognitive 
Development  in  Children  4  cr 

N.  Myers  612  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion. In-depth  study  of 
highly  technical  approaches  for  able, 
motivated  students.  Structural,  infor- 
mation-processing, learning,  psycho- 
metric approaches  to  describing  and 
explaining  mental  growth  and  func- 
tioning. Text:  Cognitive  Development, 
Flavell;  other  readings.  2  prepared- 
question  hour-exams,  2  short  papers  or 
projects.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  350  or 
equivalent. 

543  Psychological  Tests  (D) 

MacDonald 

(See  Catalog  page  172) 

580  Clinical  Psychology 

C.  Turner  534  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
theories  and  methods  of  clinical  psy- 
chology. Assessment,  psychotherapy; 
community  approaches.  Text:  Clinical 
Psychology,  Garfield;  reserve  read- 
ings. Term  paper,  2  hour-exams,  final. 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH  280  or  370;  sen- 
iors, others  by  consent. 


583  Applied  Behavior  Analysis 

Sulzer-Azaroff 

(See  Catalog  page  172) 

584  Lab  in  Applied  Behavior  Analysis 

Sulzer-Azaroff  513  Tobin 

(See  Catalog  page  172) 

585  Theory  and  Practice  of  Counseling  and 
Psychotherapy  (D) 

C.  Turner  534  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Comparison  of 
different  theories  and  techniques  of 
counseling.  Text:  Counseling:  Theories 
and  Process,  Hansen  et  al.;  reserve 
readings.  10  brief  papers  on  theory. 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH  280  or  370; 
seniors,  others  by  consent. 

Jarmon  129  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Focus  on  psycho- 
therapy rather  than  counseling.  Review 
of  some  of  key  concepts  developed  in 
the  psychotherapeutic  context;  how 
these  concepts  help  us  to  understand 
the  •  therapeutic  process  and  human 
experience  in  general.  Forms  of  psy- 
chotherapy: individual  therapy  with 
adults  and  children,  family  and  cou- 
ples psychotherapy.  Readings:  texts  on 
individual  and  family  psychotherapy, 
additional  readings.  Midterm  and  final 
exam,  term  paper,  several  short  assign- 
ments. Prerequisite:  PSYCH  280  or 
370.  Some  counseling  or  formal  help- 
ing experience  preferable. 

590B  Experimental:  Psychology  of  Middle 
and  Old  Age 

B.  Turner  363  Hills  So. 

Lecture,  discussion.  Psychological 
processes  and  adaptations  as  individ- 
uals move  from  middle  through  old 
age.  Topics:  theoretical  orientations  to 
aging;  changes  in  biological  systems 
over  motor  skills;  changes  in  intellec- 
tual functioning  and  learning;  changes 
in  personality;  psychopathology  asso- 
ciated with  aging;  summary  of  gender 
differences  in  aging;  life  review,  remin- 
iscing, dying,  and  death.  Essay  mid- 
term, final;  term  paper  or  30-hour  vol- 
unteer work  in  a  setting  serving  elders. 
Prerequisites:  Elementary  Psychology 
courses. 

590E  Experimental  Introduction  to 
Environmental  Psychology 

Hayward,  Blaisdell 

(See  Catalog  page  172) 
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S90F  Experimental:  Psychology  of 
Persuasion 

Eagly  629  Tobin 

Lecture,  discussion.  Psychology  of 
persuasion  and  attitude  change;  em- 
phasis on  psychological  processes  that 
mediate  persuasion.  Applications  in 
advertising,  coercive  persuasion,  and 
politics.  Texts:  Attitudes  and  Opi- 
nions, Oskamp;  A  Death  in  Canaan, 
Barthel;  reserve  readings.  Term  paper, 
2  hour-exams,  optional  final.  Prere- 
quisites: PSYCH  100  or  150;  PSYCH 
360. 

591  Seminar:  Social  Development  in 
Children 

Tronick  417  Tobin 

Emphasis  on  the  development  during 
the  first  three  years  of  life.  Topics  in- 
clude infant  material  bonding,  attach- 
ment, temperament,  and  sibling  in- 
teraction. 

I  Seminar:  Cross-Cultural  Psychology 

Miller-Jones  408  Tobin 

Lecture,  seminar.  Review  of  research 
literature,  major  theories  and  concepts 
in  social  and  cognitive  development 
from  cross-cultural  perspective.  Social- 
ization as  an  adaptive  process  in  var- 
ious cultural  ecologies.  Selected  arti- 
cles and  chapters.  Seminar  presenta- 
tion, final  paper.  Prerequisites:  ele- 
mentary psychology  or  equivalent,  de- 
velopmental psychology  or  advanced 
anthropology,or  sociology  at  under- 
graduate level  desired.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required.  Duplication  fee. 

Seminar:  Biopsychology  of  Obesity 
Friedman  524  Tobin 

Literature  on  physiological  causes  of 
obesity  in  humans  and  other  animals. 
Emphasis  on  a  critical  review  of  the  ex- 
isting data  and  development  of  a 
general  approach  to  the  problem.  In- 
troductory seminars  provide  general 
background  in  energy  metabolism; 
students  present  seminars  on  various 
models  of  obesity  or  other  relevant 
topics.  Term  paper  based  on  student 
seminar.  Readings  determined  by  con- 
tent of  individual  seminars. 


Changes 


Page  173 

103  Social  Problems  (D) 

Change  instructor  to:  Harris 
128DThompson.  No  Honors  section. 

104  Urban  Life  and  Industrial  Society  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Wilkinson  So.  College. 

105  Self,  Society,  and  Interpersonal 
Relations  (D) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Change  instruc- 
tor to:  Driver  506  Thompson. 

106  Race,  Sex,  and  Social  Class:  Inequality 
in  America  (D) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  2  sections:  Gor- 
don 606  Thompson  and  Clawson  728 
Thompson. 

Page  174 

110  General  Introduction  to  Sociology  (D) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Change  instruc- 
tor to:  Stokes  514  Thompson. 

201  Sociological  Analysis  I:  Theories  and 
Perspectives 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Change  Park  to: 
Lewis  616  Thompson.  Delete  Piatt 
course  description . 

211  Sociological  Analysis  II:  Data 
Collection  and  Analysis 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Change  instruc- 
tor to:   Driver  506  Thompson. 

240  Race  Relations 

Change  instructor  to:  Killian  706 
Thompson. 

241  Criminology 

Change  Driver  to  Chilton  638  Thomp- 
son. 

Page  175 

242  (Honors)  Drugs  and  Society 

Offered  2nd  semester. 

261  Population  Problems 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Change  instruc- 
tor to:  Yaukey  524  Thompson. 

297  Special  Topics:  Sociology  Through 
Film 

Offered  2nd  semester. 


311  (Honors)  Elementary  Statistics 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Change  instruc- 
tor to:  Mehta  526  Thompson 

313  Quantitative  Methods  in  Social 
Research 

Add  instructor:  Roof  708  Thompson. 
321  Sociology  of  Religion  (D) 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Change  instruc- 
tor to:  Roof  708  Thompson. 

Substitute   the   following   description   for 
SOCIOL  323: 

323  Sociology  of  Law  (D) 
Simpson  638  Thompson 

Lecture,  in-class  discussion.  Variations 
in  systems  of  law,  development  of 
American  law,  law  as  a  process  for 
resolution  of  disputes,  emphasis  on 
criminal  procedures,  law  and  social 
change,  legal  profession,  and  relation- 
ships between  legal  system  and  other 
aspects  of  society.  Readings:  3-5 
paperbacks.  2  midterms,  final  exam 
comprised  of  essay  and  short-answer 
questions.  A  10-page  paper  due  by 
12th  week  of  semester,  based  on 
description  and  analysis  of  (a)  personal 
observations  of  a  legal  proceeding(s)  or 
(b)  an  interview(s)  with  person  in  legal 
system.  Introductory  Sociology  recom- 
mended. Enrollment  for  Honors  credit 
only  with  prior  consent  of  instructor. 

326  Complex  Organizations  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Tausky  510  Thomp- 
son. 

341  Background  to  the  Study  of  Social 
Welfare  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Sutton  632  Thompson. 

Page  176 

381  Society  and  the  Individual 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Change  instruc- 
tor to:  J.  Hewitt  714  Thompson. 

420  Sociology  of  Education  (D) 

Offered  2nd  semester. 

422  Occupations  and  Professionals  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Faulkner  W36A 
Machmer. 
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Substitute   the   following   description   for 

SOCIOL  452: 

425  Soviet  Society  (D) 

Hollander  734  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Shifts  in  the 
Western  perceptions  of  Soviet  society. 
Survey  of  major  Soviet  social  institu- 
tions and  problems  including:  official 
and  popular  values,  stratification,  the 
Party,  coercive  practices,  upbringing, 
education  and  propaganda,  crime, 
alcoholism,  rural  migration,  nationali- 
ty problems,  birthrates,  family  in- 
stability. The  nature  and  usefulness  of 
various  theoretical  models  of  the 
Soviet  system  and  society.  Sources: 
Soviet  (in  translation),  Soviet  dissent- 
ers (e.g.  Trotsky,  Solzhenitsyn,  Sak- 
harov),  and  Western  social-scientific.  2 
essay-type  exams. 

Substitute   the   following   description   for 

SOCIOL  428: 

428  Sociology  of  Literature 

Gordon  606  Thompson 

Seminar.  How  literature  illuminates 
life  and  how  life  influences  literature. 
The  social  background  of  literature 
and  the  conceptions  of  man  and  socie- 
ty, social  problems,  and  the  possibili- 
ties and  limitations  of  social  change 
explicit  or  implicit  in  the  great  works  of 
literature  (particularly  novels  and 
plays)  and  the  ideological  systems  that 
logically  emerge  from  these  concep- 
tions. Readings:  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
Steinbeck;  You  Can't  Go  Home 
Again,  Wolfe;  Mainstreet,  Lewis; 
Darkness  at  Noon,  Koestler;  Streetcar 
Named  Desire,  Williams;  Death  of  a 
Salesman,  Miller;  Who's  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf,  Albee;  Marat-Sade, 
Weiss;  Waiting  for  Godot,  Becket; 
others.  Oral  reports,  term  paper. 

440  Sociology  of  Aging  (D) 

Add  instructor:  Chevan  614  Thomp- 
son. 

Page  177 

442  Sociology  of  Medicine  (D) 

Not  offered  2nd  semester. 

460  Urban  Sociology 

Change  instructor  to:  Golden  732 
Thompson. 

461  Demography  of  the  Family 

Not  offered  2nd  semester. 


Page  178 

544  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Change  instructor  to:  Chilton  634 
Thompson. 

560  Techniques  of  Demographic  Analysis 

Add  instructor:  Chevan  614  Thomp- 


Substitute   the   following   description   for 
SOCIOL  563: 

563  Community  and  Human  Ecology  (D) 

Sutton  632  Thompson 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theories  of  social 
organization  bearing  on  community 
due  to  McKenzie,  Hawley,  Gras,  Dun- 
can, Steward.  Community  as  means  of 
adaptation  of  human  populations  to 
environment,  as  source  of  sustenance. 
Demographic  and  organizational  pro- 
cesses of  change,  role  of  technology  in 
evolutionary  emergence  of  modern 
forms,  and  role  of  intercommunity 
dependence  on  world  scene.  Reserve 
readings;  possible  text  assignment;  2 
hour-exams,  final.  Prerequisites:  previ- 
ous work  in  sociology,  economics,  or 
biology. 

580  Collective  Behavior 

Add  instructor:  Killian  706  Thompson. 

Additional  Courses 

591  Seminar:  Bibligraphy  of  Demography 
1  cr 

Mark  University  Library 
Designed  for  the  Demography  Cer- 
tificate Program.  A  practical  introduc- 
tion to  the  literature  and  data  sources 
of  demography.  Census  reports, 
courses  of  vital  statistics,  and  impor- 
tant analytical  studies  are  located, 
identified,  and  used. 

725  Political  Sociology 

Hollander  734  Thompson 

Seminar;  lecture/discussion.  The  in- 
teraction between  the  political  and 
social-cultural  spheres;  between  politi- 
cal behavior  and  ideas.  The  sources 
and  manifestations  of  political  inequal- 
ity. Other  topics:  highlights  of  major 
contemporary  political  ideologies  and 
typologies  of  political  movements;  po- 
litical violence  and  coercion;  political 
propaganda  and  legitimation;  intellec- 


tuals, political  power,  and  Utopia  seek- 
ing. Readings  (in  part,  or  full):  State 
and  Revolution,  Lenin;  Injustice:  The 
Social  Basis  of  Obedience  and  Revolt, 
Moore,  Jr.;  The  Great  Terror,  Con- 
quest; Intellectuals  and  the  Powers, 
Shils:  History  and  American  Society, 
Potter;  Chinese  Shadows,  Leys;  Four 
Essays  on  Freedom,  Berlin.  Class  par- 
ticipation encouraged;  1  substantial 
seminar  paper.  Undergraduates  by 
consent  of  instructor. 
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Changes 

Inter-  **.«» 


disciplinary 
Programs 


Interdisciplinary  Majors  in  Linguistics 

Everywhere  that  LING  401  and  LING  201 
appear  as  a  requirement  it  should  read 
LING  401  or  201. 

Page  184 

Science  Major 

The  last  sentence  should  read:  For  more 
detailed  information,  contact  the  Assistant 
Dean  for  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathema- 
tics (currently  Professor  Janowitz)  in  the 
CASIAC  Office,  E20  Machmer,  tel.  5-2192. 
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Accounting 


School  of 

Business 

Administration 


Changes 

Page  187 

Add  Associate  Professor  Elgers  and  Assis- 
tant Professor  Brown. 

Students  wishing  to  graduate  with  honors 
should  see  Professor  Singer,  Honors  Coor- 
dinator, 208B  SBA. 

221  Introduction  to  Accounting  I 

Change  instructor  to:  Singer  208B 
SBA. 

Page  188 

111  Introduction  to  Accounting  II 

Change  instructor  to:  Mannino;  change 
text  to:  Fundamental  Accounting  Prin- 
ciples, Pyle  et  al. 

311  Business  Applications  of  Computers 

Change  instructor's  office  to:  200E 
SBA.  Delete  text. 

321  Financial  Reporting  I 

Delete  instructor:  Brown. 

322  Financial  Reporting  II 

Delete  instructor:  Asebrook. 

331  Cost  Accounting 

Change  instructor  to:  Backer  333  SBA. 

335  Managerial  Cost  Accounting 

Change  take-home  exam  to:  final. 
361  Fund  Accounting 

Not  offered  2nd  semester. 

371  Federal  Taxes 

Add  instructor:  Fitzgerald  341  SBA. 

513  COBOL  and  Data  Base  Design 

Not  offered  2nd  semester. 

523  Financial  Reporting  III 

Add  instructor:  Elgers  337  SBA. 

Page  189 

541  Auditing 

Delete  instructor:  Krzystofik. 

572  Advanced  Federal  Taxation 

Change  instructor  to:  Fitzgerald  341 
SBA. 


582  International  Accounting 

Not  offered  2nd  semester. 

583  Law  for  Accountants 

Add  instructor:  O'Connell  327  SBA. 
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Management 


General  Business 
and  Finance 


Management 


Changes 

"age  189 

["he  faculty  list  should  read  as  follows: 
'■lead  of  Department:  Finnerty.  Professors 
Ulan,  Balinfy,  Barges,  Corcoran,  Hartzler, 
Caczka,  Ludtke,  Osborn,  Rivers,  Stevens, 
iufrin;  Associate  Professors  Abronovic, 
Jranch,  Burak,  Moore,  Plattner;  Assistant 
'rofessors  Goldman,  Hill,  Liro,  Naroff, 
'hilips,  Schneeweis. 

250  Administrative  Statistics 

Delete  course. 

$40  Domestic  Transportation 

Rivers  301  SBA 

Substitute  the  following  description: 
The  business  of  transporting  goods 
and  passengers  by  all  modes;  impact  of 
costs  and  competition  in  rate  deter- 
mination; levels  of  services,  facility 
location,  and  evolving  public  policy. 

197  Business  Policy  and  Strategy 

This  is  a  Management  courses. 


Additional  Courses 


(01   Problems  in  Business  Finance 

Barges  305  SBA 

Case  discussions  of  corporate  finance 
problems;  emphasis  on  budgeting, 
planning,  and  financing.  Prerequisite: 
GBFIN  301. 

(30  Insurance 

Osborn  311  SBA 

Principles  of  insurance  and  risk  bear- 
ing. 

$45  Metropolitan  Transportation 

Rivers  301  SBA 

Transportation  and  land  use,  theory  of 
urban  travel,  economics  and  politics  of 
transport,  definition  and  identification 
of  needs  prospects,  limits  of  urban 
travel;  cases  and  discussion. 

170  Real  Estate 

Burak  200B  SBA 

Principles  of  real  estate  financing  and 
investment. 


Changes 


301  Principles  of  Management 

Add:  Text:  Management:  Structures, 
Functions  and  Practices,  Elkins. 

330  Managerial  Behavior 

Change  Prerequisite  to  MGT  301. 

331  Administrative  Theory 

Change  Prerequisites  to  MGT  301,330. 

347  Production  Magement 

Management  Change  prerequisite  to 
MGT  301  and  completion  of  SBA 
math/stat  sequence. 

365  Business  and  Its  Environment 

Add  Instructor  and  Text:  Elkins  318 
SBA;  A  Managerial  Odyssey:  Pro- 
blems in  Business  and  Its  Environ- 
ment, Elkins,  Callaghan. 

442  Planning  and  Control  Systems 

Change  Prerequisite  to  senior  standing 
and  MGT  301. 

444  Management  and  Union  Relations  I 

Add:  Prerequisite:  MGT  314. 

446  Small  Business  Management 

Change  Prerequisite  to  GB  FIN  301, 
MGT  301,  andMKTG  301. 

482  Advanced  Problems  in  Personnel 
Managment 

Add:  Prerequisite:  MGT  314. 

Additional  Courses 

445  Management  and  Union  Relations  II 

Case  method  analysis.  Problems  in  in- 
terpretation and  administration  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  Pro- 
blems of  a  legal  nature  (who  sould  be 
in  the  bargaining  process,  unfair  labor 
practice);  negotiating  contracts  (actual 
cases);  arbitration  (contract  interpreta- 
tion, regarding  such  aspects  as 
discipline,  layoffs,  transfers).  Prere- 
quisites: MGT  314,  444. 

481  Advanced  Problems  in  Administration 

Research  on  a  business  organization, 
conducted  as  if  the  student  were  a  con- 
sultant. Analysis  of  the  selected  com- 
pany in  terms  of  ideas  and  theories 
presented  in  MGT  314,  330,  331  and 
365.  Prerequisites:  MGT  301,  314,  330, 
331  and  365. 
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School  of 
Education 


Changes 

Page  194 

Substitute   the   following   description   for 
EDUC  H  513: 

513  Workshops  in  Motivational  Change 
1-3  cr 

Jackson  468  Hill  Hills  South 
Dynamics    of    sexism,    racism,    and 
classism  on  personal  and  institutional 
levels.  Participation  and  action  plans 
required.  Each  workshop  1  cr.  $3  fee. 

515  Theories  of  Counseling  for 

Community  Agencies  and  Schools 

Change  title  to:  Theories  and  Pro- 
cedures in  Counseling  and  Interview- 
ing. 

570  Principles  of  School  Guidance 

Substitute  the  following  description: 
Lecture,  discussion.  Introduction  to 
guidance  and  counseling  field.  Texts: 
Practical  Counseling  in  the  Schools, 
Bolkin;  Critical  Incidents  in  School 
Counseling,  Calia  and  Corsini;  reserve 
readings.  3  research  abstracts,  field 
work,  quiz,  final.  $3  lab  fee. 

Page  195 

338  Preproduction  Creativity  of  Visual 
Media 

Delete  course. 

Page  196 

444  Media  in  Education:  Principles  and 
Methods 

Change  title  to:  Media  Teaching  Tools. 
Substitute  the  following  description: 
Provides  future  teachers  with  a 
cognitive  understanding  of  a  variety  of 
media,  thereby  creating  criteria  for 
selecting  and  using  the  appropriate 
medium  or  media  for  various  instruc- 
tional purposes. 

537  Media  Production  Survey 

Change  title  to:  Slide/ Audio  Tape  Pro- 
ductions Substitute  the  following 
description:  For  teachers,  interns  and 
media  specialists;  how  to  communicate 
visual  information  on  slides  together 
with  audio  sound  track  for  effective 
presentation. 


Page  197 

557  Teaching  the  Handicapped  through 
Media 

Substitute  the  following  description: 
Special  productions  and  utilizations  of 
media  to  help  students  with  special 
needs  in  the  mainstreamed  classroom, 
resource  room,  or  special  class. 

Page  198 

472  Principles  and  Practices  in  Vocational 
Education 

Add  instructor:  Thuemmel  431  Hills 
No. 


Educational  Policy,  Research 
and  Adniinistration 
Additional  Courses 

376  Preprofessional  Laboratory 
Experience  in  Occupational 
Education   1-4  cr 

Thuemmel  431  Hills  No. 

Internship.  Teaching  experience  in  oc- 
cupational education  programs  in- 
cluding directed  observation  of  in- 
structional activities,  teaching  in- 
dividuals and  conducting  occupation 
placement,  and/or  off-farm  instruc- 
tion. 

473  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture 
6-12  cr 

Thuemmel  431  Hills  No. 

Internship.  A  full  year  teaching  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  related  sub- 
jects under  a  supervising  teacher  in  a  I 
selected  school. 

475  Methodology  and  Materials  for 

Teaching  in  Occupational  Education 
1-4  cr 

Parker  418  Hills  No. 

Seminar.  Special  methodology  in  oc- 
cupational education.  Based  on  ex-< 
perience  of  students  in  teaching.  Lab- 1 
oratory  section  in  microteaching. 
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Electrical  and 

Computer 

Engineering 


Industrial 
Engineering  and 
Operations  Researc 


School  of 
Engineering 


Changes 

Page  207 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  introductory 
material  should  read:  For  more  information 
contact  the  Department  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering,  Room  104,  ...  . 

104  Introduction  to  Computing 

Delete  course. 

358  Field  Analysis  II 

Add  to  the  course  description: 
.  .  .  phenomena.  Transmission  line 
theory,  waveguides  and  antennas. 

Page  208 

548  Advanced  Switching  Theory 

Delete  (1st  sem.),  offered  "on  de- 
mand." 


Changes 


Under  faculty,  add  Associate  Professor 
Graves,  delete  Cullinane;  add  Assistant 
Professor  Sonderman  and  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessors Hastings  and  Rumpf. 

453/653  IE  Economics 

Offered  2nd  semester. 

472/672  Principles  of  Engineering 
Statistics 

Prerequisite  should  read  IE  471. 

460/480  Operations  Research 

Title  should  read  Operations  Research 
II;  Prerequisite  should  read  IE  479. 

520  Probability  and  Statistics  for  Engineers 

Offered  2nd  semester. 

522  Quality  Control 

Prerequisite  should  read  IE  472. 

Additional  Courses 

386  Industrial  Engineering  Principles 

Organization,  plant  location,  plant 
layout,  industrial  costs,  production 
control,  production  standards  and 
work  design.  For  nonmajors.  Junior 
standing  desirable. 

388  Motion  and  Time  Study 

Work  design  and  measurement  for 
nonmajors.  Prerequisite:  junior  stan- 
ding. 

455  Methods  and  Standards  Engineering 

Fundamental  concepts  of  manufactur- 
ing systems:  industrial  engineering 
techniques  as  tools  for  the  design, 
development,  and  control  of  manufac- 
turing systems.  Prerequisite:  IE  471  or 
equivalent. 

473  Introduction  to  Simulation  Methods 

A  working  knowledge  of  principles 
and  methods  of  computer  simulation 
for  analysis  and  design  of  complex 
systems.  Emphasis  on  development  of 
basic  methods  required  for  fixed  inter- 
val and  next-event  simulations.  Also 
covers  techniques  required  for  vali- 
dating and  verifying  computer  simula- 
tions. Prerequisite:  IE  471  or  equi- 
valent. 
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Mechanical 
Engineering 

Changes 

Page  211 

To  the  faculty  list,  add  Professor  Sauer  and 
Assitant  Professor  Clapp.  Delete  Visiting 
Professor  Katz.  Change  Wilson  from 
Associate  to  full  Professor. 

201  Introduction  to  Material  Science 

Offered  both  semesters. 

202  Introduction  to  Material  Science  Lab 

Offered  both  semesters. 

Page  212 

230  Thermodynamics  I 

Prerequisites:  MATH  132,  PHYSIC 
161  concurrently. 

313  Machine  Design 

Prerequisite:  ME  213. 

340  Fluid  Mechanics  I 

Prerequisites:  ME  230  and  310 

345  Mechanical  Engineering  Analysis  I 

Prerequisites:  ME  310,  330,  and  340; 
MATH  431. 

Page  213 

3S5  Gas  Dynamics 

Prerequisites:  ME  330  and  340. 
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Entomology 


Environmental 
Sciences 


College  of 
Food  and 
Natural 
Resources 


Additional  Courses 

574  Medical  Entomology 

Edman 

Relationships  of  insects  and  their  allies 
to  human  health.  The  classification, 
biology,  and  control  of  these  pests. 
The  direct  injury  caused  and  the  epi- 
demiology of  the  diseases  they  vector. 
Optional  1-credit  lab.  ENT  526  desira- 
ble. 

590B  Experimental:  Toxicology 

Cole  104A  Fernald 

Lecture,  discussion.  Variable  charac- 
ter, fate,  and  effects  of  toxic  substan- 
ces. Designed,  accidental,  and  natural 
toxicants.  Degrees  and  types  of  unde- 
sirable and  desirable  adverse  effects. 
When,  how,  and  where  is  a  substance 
nonhazardous?  Texts:  Introduction  to 
General  Toxicology,  Ariens  et  al;  Prin- 
ciples for  Evaluating  Chemicals  in  the 
Environment,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  3  hour- tests,  final. 


Additional  Courses 

502  (Honors)  Case  Studies  of 

Environmental  Problems  3-4  cr 
Lockwood  17  Marshall 

589  Options  in  Environmental 
Management 

Litski  43  Marshall 
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Food  and 

Resource 

Economics 


Food  Science 
and  Nutrition 


Forestry  and 

Wildlife 

Management 


Changes 


Page  218 

121  World  Food  and  Natural  Resources 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Add  instructor: 
Knapp. 

211  Basic  Biometry 

Change  from  introductory  statistics 
text  to  Text:  Statistics,  Meaning  and 
Method,  Lapin. 

Page  219 

461  Resource  and  Conservation  Economics 

Delete  instructor. 

Page  220 

474  Marine  Resource  Economics 

Change  from  text,  selected  articles  to 
Texts:  Food  from  the  Sea:  The 
Economics  and  Politics  of  Ocean 
Fisheries,  Bell;  Parable  Beach:  A 
Primer  in  Coastal  Zone  Economics, 
Devanney;  selected  articles. 


Additional  Course 

261  Introductory  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition 

Hayes  234  Chenoweth 

Lecture,  discussion.  Overview  of  nutri- 
tion and  food  science.  The  scope,  com- 
ponents, development,  and  future 
needs  of  the  food  industry.  Selected 
readings,  guest  speakers.  2  exams,  term 
paper.  Required  for  all  majors. 


Changes 

Page  223 

Professors  Hoadley  and  Rice  should  be 
listed  as  full  professors. 

Page  225 

564  Management  of  Upland  Wildlife 

Offered  2nd  semester,  1981  and 
thereafter  2nd  semester  alternate  years. 

Wildlife  Biology 
Additional  Course 

192  Seminar:  Introduction  to  Wildlife 
Biology  /  cr 

Progulske  224  Holdsworth 

Discussion.  Federal,  state,  private 
wildlife  organizations  and  their  pro- 
grams; role  and  training  of  wildlife 
biologists;  employment  opportunities; 
professional  societies;  guest  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  pre-Wildlife  major  sta- 
tus. 
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Home  Economics 


Home  Economics 


Changes 


The  following  courses,  described  in  the 
Catalog,  are  not  offered  2nd  semester: 
HOM  EC  191,  291,  355,  399,  491. 

Page  226 

272  Principles  and  Concepts  of  Retailing 

Substitute  the  following  description: 
Lecture,  class  participation.  Retailing 
history  and  current  trends.  Careers. 
Environment  (including  legal),  loca- 
tion, and  layout.  Organization,  coor- 
dination, and  personnel  management. 
Merchandising  policies,  strategies,  and 
mathematics.  Field  trip.  Emphasis  on 
department  and  specialty  stores.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  required  if  not 
Fashion  Marketing  major.  Library 
references,  reserve  readings,  short  writ- 
ten assignments,  midterm,  final.  Prere- 
quisites: HOM  EC  265,  MKGT  301 .  $6 
lab  fee  for  field  trip. 

Page  227 

320  Home  Management  for  Families  with 
Exceptional  Problems 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Delete  Family 
Decision  Making;  assigned  readings, 
substitute:  Text  and  readings. 

Page  228 

374  Retail  Sales  Promotion 

Substitute  the  following  description: 
Lecture,  class  participation,  group 
projects.  Promotions  designed  to  get 
customers  to  buy  and/or  create  good 
will  for  store.  Advertising  and  visual 
merchandising,  personal  selling,  spe- 
cial promotions  and  publicity.  Field 
project  with  local  retail  establishments. 
Emphasis  on  department  and  specialty 
stores.  Consent  of  instructor  if  not 
Fashion  Marketing  majors.  Library 
references,  reserve  readings.  Short 
written  assignments,  class  participation 
of  field  project,  midterm  and  final  ex- 
ams. Prerequisites:  HOM  EC  272, 
MKTG  410,  MKTG  422.  $5  lab  fee  for 
class  materials. 

382  Curriculum  and  Methods,  Part  I  and 
Part  II 

Offered  2nd  semester.  Delete  instruc- 
tor. 


Additional  Courses 

392  Seminar  in  Fashion  Marketing  II 
Jonas  122  Skinner 

History  of  Costume  II.  Western  dress 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  I  to  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  from  Plymouth  to  the 
beginnings  of  Paris  couture.  Styles  and 
the  forces  influencing  their  develop- 
ment. 

395  Seminar  in  Home  Economics:  Housing 

Wheeler  121  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion,  group  projects. 
Life-span  approach  to  housing,  chang- 
ing needs  focusing  upon  life-space  re- 
quirements, furnishings,  and  necessary 
adaptations  to  meet  constraints  of 
physical  disabilities;  economic,  energy, 
and  aesthetic  factors  within  creative 
control  of  inhabitants.  Assigned  read- 
ings, written  assignments,  projects, 
midterm  and  final  exams.  $5  fee  for 
class  materials. 

S90D  Experimental:  Family  and 
Interpersonal  Theory 

Rawlings  110  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Intensive  integra- 
tive review  of  family  and  interpersonal 
theory.  Principal  formalized  theories 
and  frameworks  used  in  family  studies, 
and  methods  of  developing  and  inte- 
grating theory  in  family  studies.  Texts: 
Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Rela- 
tions, Swensen;  The  Structure  of  So- 
ciological Theory,  Turner;  readings, 
term  paper,  final  exam.  Prerequisite:  1 
graduate  course  in  family  studies  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

590  Experimental:  Family  Intervention 

Rawlings  110  Skinner 

Lecture,  lab.  Development  of  skills  as 
trainers  of  preparatory,  enrichment, 
and  remedial  skills  for  interpersonal 
and  family  relationships.  Texts:  Rela- 
tionship Enhancement,  Guerney;  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Enrichment,  Otto; 
readings.  Term  paper,  lab  exercises, 
bibliography.  Prerequisite:  HOM  EC 
590E  Skills  for  Family  Living  or  equi- 
valent; or  consent  of  instructor. 

591  Parenting 

Rawlings  110  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Research  on 
parent-child  relationships  including 
mothering,     fathering,     effects    of 


children  on  parents,  and  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  Develops  empirical  and 
conceptual  bases  for  parenting  educa- 
tion and  public  policy.  Term  papers 
and  projects. 

594  Seminar:  Parenting  Education 
Rawlings  110  Skinner 

Lecture,  discussion.  Reviews  major  de- 
veloped programs  for  training  parents 
in  childrearing,  e.g.,  Parent  Effective- 
ness Training,  Systematic  Training  for 
Effective  Parenting,  Peoplemaking, 
Filial  Relationship  Enhancement,  Be- 
havior Modification,  Rational  Child- 
rearing.  Relates  programs  to  theory 
and  empirical  research  on  the  parent- 
child  relationship.  Texts:  How  to  Raise 
an  Emotionally  Healthy  Child,  Ellis; 
Changing  Children's  Behavior,  Krum- 
bltz;  Children— The  Challenge,  Drei- 
kurs;  Parent  Effectiveness  Training, 
Gordon;  Peoplemaking,  Satir.  Term 
papers  and  projects. 
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Page  229 

390B  Experimental:  Management 
Information  Systems-Hospitality 
Industry 

Not  offered  2nd  semester. 

Additional  Courses 

202  Personnel  Management  in  Hotels, 
Restaurants  and  the  Travel  Industry 

Pizam  209A  Flint 

Lecture,  discussion.  Human  resource 
management  in  food  service,  hotels, 
and  the  travel  industry.  Functions  of 
leadership  motivation,  job  design,  re- 
cruitment, wage  and  salary  adminis- 
tration, performance  appraisal.  Train- 
ing and  health  and  safety.  Text:  Per- 
sonnel Management,  Chruden  and 
Sherman.  2  exams,  final.  Prerequisites: 
HRTA  100,  MGT301. 

221  Travel  Agency  Management 

Garber  102  Flint 

Lecture.  The  trends,  operation,  man- 
agement procedures,  and  practices  of 
travel  agents.  Emphasis  on  tools  used 
in  agency  operation  and  interrelation- 
ships with  other  aspect  of  the  travel  in- 
dustry. Prerequisite:  HRTA  220. 

291  Seminar:  Aviation  Management 

Kincaid  102  Flint 

Lecture.  The  trends,  operation,  practi- 
ces, and  procedures  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. Emphasis  on  airline  ticketing, 
scheduling,  marketing,  and  terminal 
management.  Prerequisite:  HRTA 
220. 

300  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Merchandising 

Eshbach  208  Flint 

Market  environment  in  which  the  firm 
operates;  communication  principles 
and  their  application  to  sales  goals;  ef- 
fective utilization  of  the  techniques 
and  tools  of  merchandising  in  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  similar  hospitality  in- 
dustry enterprises.  For  seniors,  others 
by  consent.  Text:  Marketing  for  the 
Full  House;  materials  distributed  to 
class;  reserve  readings.  3  exams,  week- 
ly quizzes.  Required  project. 


301  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Law 

Cournoyer  204B  Flint 
For  senior  HRTA  majors.  Lecture. 
Law  as  applied  to  hotel,  food  service 
establishments,  and  the  travel  in- 
dustry; bailments,  contracts,  torts, 
regulations,  insurance,  and  sanitation. 
Text:  Hotel  Restaurant  and  Travel 
Law,  Cournoyer;  Law  Manual  for 
Massachusetts,  Cournoyer;  3  hour- 
exams,  cases. 

330  Managerial  Accounting  for  the 
Hospitality  Industries 

Wrisley  206  Flint 

For  HRTA  majors  only.  Accounting 
data  for  management  decisions  with 
applications  for  the  hospitality  indus- 
try. Control  of  accounts  in  a  hotel 
front  office;  the  use  of  such  tools  as 
ratio  analysis,  cost/volume/profit 
analysis,  and  food  cost  controls.  Prere- 
quisite: ACCTG  121  or  equivalent. 
Texts:  Check-In  Check-Out,  Vallen; 
Hospitality  Management  Accounting, 
Coltman.  2  hour-exams,  final.  Weekly 
required  homework  assignments. 

372  Quantity  Food  Purchasing 

Eshbach  208  Flint 

Lecture.  Food  distribution  and  mer- 
chandising processes  as  they  influence 
the  purchasing  of  food  for  food  service 
operations;  attention  to  the  operation 
of  food  marketing  and  the  selection  of 
foods  to  meet  the  food  service  needs 
within  the  market  concept.  Text:  Food 
Service  Management,  Eshbach;  Quan- 
tity Food  Purchasing,  Kotschevar;  3 
hour-exams;  preparation  of  a  manual. 

392  Seminar  in  Tourism 

Pizam  209A  Flint 

Discussion,  presentation.  Selected 
problems  in  travel  and  tourism  such  as: 
psychological  aspects,  marketing,  so- 
ciocultural  effects,  planning  and  devel- 
opment. Readings:  selections  from  re- 
cent literature.  2  exams,  final.  Prere- 
quisite: HRTA  220. 

395  Seminar  in  Property  Management 

Fletcher  101  Flint 

Introduction  to  the  problem  of  man- 
agement and  operation  of  a  physical 
structure  associated  with  commercial 
food  service,  lodging,  or  institutional 
enterprises.  Emphasis  on  operations, 
concepts,    and    methods    of    daily 


operational  management.  Numerous 
reserve  readings.  10  quizzes,  2  term 
papers. 

492  Senior  Seminar 

Dean  209B  Flint 

Relationships  between  hospitality  in- 
dustry problems,  trends  and  develop- 
ments, and  emerging  problems  and 
changes  of  society.  Texts:  outside  re- 
serve readings;  case  studies  and  re- 
ports. Prerequisite:  HRTA  senior  sta- 
tus. 

493  Seminar  in  Beverage  Management 

Introduction  to  wines,  beers,  and 
spirits.  The  identification  of  various 
types  of  beverages;  their  origin,  pro- 
duction, and  availability.  Emphasis  on 
the  buying,  pricing,  control,  storage, 
promotion,  and  selling  of  beverages  in 
the  hospitality  industry.  Texts:  Gross- 
man's Guide  to  Wines,  Spirits  and 
Beers,  Grossman;  Signet  Book  of 
Wines,  Baspaloff.  Frequent  quizzes, 
term  project. 
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Page  233 

510  Forest  and  Shade  Tree  Pathology 

Not  offered  2nd  semester. 

Additional  Courses 

590A  Experimental:  Integrated  Plant 
Disease  Management 

Manning,  Rohde  207,  209  Fernald 
Lecture.  Cultural,  biological,  chemi- 
cal, and  physical  control  of  plant  dis- 
eases. Integrated  disease  management 
strategies  devised  for  various  crop 
plants.  Term  project,  hour-exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  PLPATH  500  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

590C  Experimental:  Plant  Pathogenic 
Fungi 

Lecture,  lab.  Systematic  consideration 
of  the  major  plant  pathogenic  fungi, 
emphasis  on  morphological  features 
used  in  taxonomic  keys.  Associations 
between  plant  pathogenic  fungi  and 
the  symptoms  they  cause  on  their  ma- 
jor host  plants.  Prerequisite:  PLPATH 
500  or  equivalent.  $10  lab  fee. 


Additional  Courses 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of  2nd 
semester  courses: 

105  Soils 

Zak  12  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  Interrelationship  of  soils 
and  higher  plants.  Physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  properties  of  soils.  Prac- 
tical approach  to  current  problems 
through  basic  soil  principles.  Text:  The 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,  Brady, 
8th  ed.  Hour-exams,  final.  Prerequi- 
site: some  knowledge  of  chemistry.  $4 
lab  fee. 

120  Organic  Farming  and  Gardening  (E) 

Barker  101  French 

Lecture,  lab.  Introduction  to  principles 
of  soil  fertility  and  crop  management 
by  organic  procedures  which  are  con- 
trasted and  evaluated  against  conven- 
tional chemical  methods  of  farming.  A 
science  course.  Quizzes,  final  exam, 
lab  reports.  $7.50  lab  fee. 

210  Retail  Floral  Design 

Boicourt  103  French 

Lecture,  lab.  Emphasis  on  basic  prin- 
ciples of  flower  and  foliage  arrange- 
ments and  on  business  management  of 
retail  stores.  Text:  The  Retail  Florist 
Business,  Pfahl.  Graded  on  weekly  ar- 
rangements, final  exam.  Open  only  to 
PLSOIL  majors.  $10  lab  fee. 

220  Greenhouse  Crop  Production 

Goddard  210A  French 

Lecture,  lab.  Cultural  techniques  of 
major  greenhouse  crops.  Texts:  Com- 
mercial Flower  Forcing,  Laurie  et  al.; 
Ball  Red  Book,  13th  ed.  Quizzes,  ex- 
am, final.  Prerequisite:  PLSOIL  215. 
$8  lab  fee. 

225  Principles  of  Vegetable  Crops 

Jennings  202  Bowditch 

Lecture,  lab.  Vegetable  crops  with  em- 
phasis on  cultural  techniques  and 
problems  in  production  in  home 
gardens  and  in  commercial  operations. 
Text:  Producing  Vegetable  Crops, 
Ware  and  McCollum,  2nd  ed.  Hour- 
exams,  final.  Prerequisites:  PLSOIL 
100;  BOT  100  or  101.  $6  lab  fee. 


250  Forage  and  Field  Crops 

Craker  12A  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  Physiological  responses, 
cultural  requirements,  harvest  and 
storage  technology,  product  quality, 
economic  importance,  and  marketing 
of  several  forage  and  field  crop  species. 
Illustration  of  concepts,  discussion  of 
topics,  and  examination  of  distinguish- 
ing morphological  characteristics  of  se- 
lected crop  species  during  laboratory 
sessions.  Text:  Principles  of  Field  Crop 
Production,  3rd  ed.,  Martin  et  al. 
Hour-exams,  final,  term  paper.  Prere- 
quisites: BOT  100,  PLSOIL  100  and 
105;  or  consent  of  instructor.  $10  lab 
fee. 

260  Nursery  Management 

Lecture,  field  trips.  Production  meth- 
ods and  operation  of  commercial  orna- 
mental nurseries  and  of  the  responses 
of  nursery  crops  to  environmental  and 
cultural  factors.  Readings:  periodicals 
and  pamphlets.  Hour-exams,  final, 
2-term  projects.  Prerequisites: 
PLSOIL  110;  ENVDEX  335  recom- 
mended, $10  lab  fee. 

491  Seminar 

Lecture,  discussion.  Information  on 
career  decisions  in  plant  and  soil  sci- 
ences. Experience  in  the  selection,  or- 
ganization, and  presentation  of  topics 
in  plant  and  soil  sciences  and  in  the  ob- 
jective criticism  of  peer  presentations. 

496  Independent  Study 

Research  in  plant  and  soil  sciences; 
participation  in  horticultural  therapy 
programs,  or  instruction  in  introduc- 
tory PLSOIL  course  laboratories.  Pre- 
requisites: contract  with  instructor  and 
PLSOIL  Undergraduate  Affairs  Of- 
fice, 103  French.  $10  lab  fee.  (Other  in- 
dependent study  courses  are  available; 
check  with  PLSOIL  Undergraduate 
Affairs  Office  for  titles  and  prerequi- 
sites.) 

545  Postharvest  Physiology 

Bramlage  204A  French 

Lecture.  The  basic  biochemical  and 
physiological  processes  occurring  in 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  after 
harvest;  postharvest  treatments  to 
modify  these  processes.  Reading  of 
periodicals  required.  Hour-exams, 
final.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  111,  112; 
BOT  511,  512  desirable.  Honors  sec- 
tion available. 
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Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences 


565  Soil  Formation  and  Classification 

Veneman  12A  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  The  factors  of  soil  forma- 
tion; principles  in  relation  to  soil  mor- 
phology, classification,  and  land  use. 
Text:  Soils,  Genesis  and  Classification, 
Buol  et  al.  Hour-exams,  final,  term 
paper,  2  full-day  field  trips.  Prere- 
quisite: introductory  course  in  chem- 
istry, geology,  or  soil  science;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  $10  lab  fee. 

570  Soil  Physics 

Hillel  //  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab.  Physical  properties  of 
soils  and  how  they  relate  to  water  and 
solute  movement  in  hydrologic 
systems,  energy  exchange,  soil- water- 
plant  relations,  environmental  pro- 
blems, and  soil,  water  management. 
Text:  So/7  and  Water,  Physical  Prin- 
ciples and  Processes,  Hillel.  2  hour- 
exams,  final  lab  reports.  Prerequisites: 
basic  courses  in  mathematics,  chemis- 
try, and  physics;  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. $3  lab  fee. 

580  Soil  Fertility 

Drake  19  Stockbridge 

Lecture,  lab,  discussion.  Mineral  nutri- 
tion in  growth  of  plants,  use  of  fer- 
tilizers and  other  soil  amendments  to 
produce  plants  with  desirable  yield  and 
quality,  soil  reaction,  mineral  deficien- 
cies and  imbalances  in  plants.  Text: 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,  Brady, 
8th  ed.  Quizzes,  hour-exams,  term 
paper.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  111,  112, 
and  PLSOIL  105.  $5  lab  fee. 


Changes 

Page  235 

Delete  dollar  amounts  of  lab  fees  for  all 
courses. 

Head  of  Department  should  read  Chair- 
man. Delete  Lecturer  Carlson-Geike. 

Under  Basic  Science  Core  change  Zoology 
101  to  Zoology  102. 

Mathematics^    Statistics    should    read 
Mathematics/Statistics. 

150-154  Equitation  courses— delete  instruc- 
tor. 

201  Food  from  Animals 

Not  offered  1979-80.  Dr.  Marcum  can 
be  contacted  at  313  Paige. 

311  Principles  of  Animal  Genetics 

The  room  numbers  of  Smyth  and  Mar- 
cum should  read  307A  Stockbridge 
and  313  Paige  respectively. 

342  Theories  and  Methods  of  Equitation 
Instruction 

Delete  instructor. 

Page  236 

354  Dairy  Herd  Management 

Not  offered  2nd  semester. 

371  Biology  of  Animal  Pathogens 

Not  offered  2nd  semester. 

372  Animal  Pathology 

Prerequisites:  MICBIO  150,  AN  SCI 
371,  or  AN  SCI  420. 

412  Applied  Animal  Genetics 

Line  6  should  read:  heritability,  selec- 
tion, selection  responses  ...  Text: 
Breeding  and  Improvement  of  Farm 
Animals,  7th  ed.,  Warwick  and 
Legates.  3  exams.  Prerequisite:  AN 
SCI  311  or  ZOOL  510. 

432  Livestock  Feeding  Practices 

Prerequisite:  AN  SCI  430. 

Page  237 

531  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

Text:  Animal  Nutrition,  7th  ed. 
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Additional  Courses 

490A  Experimental:  Psychological  Aspects 
of  Illness 

Jacobs  418  Arnold 

Lecture,  discussion.  Ways  in  which  ill- 
ness and  disability  are  affected  and  af- 
fect overt  and  covert  human  function, 
i.e.,  perception,  cognition,  emotion, 
learning,  social  activities,  etc.  Both 
research  data  and  theory  explored  for 
deeper  and  unified  framework  to  view 
human  behavior  at  well  and  ill-health 
status.  Grading:  1  paper-60%;  discus- 
sion-15%;  final  25%. 


Changes 

Page  243 

Delete  Assistant  Professor  Kupperman; 
add  Assistant  Professor  Baran  and  Lecturer 
Peaper. 


Additional  Courses 

315  Speech  Pathology  I 

Peaper 

Various  pathologies  such  as  cleft 
palate,  aphasia,  etc.,  in  terms  of  their 
etiologies  and  therapeutic  approaches. 

Check  with  the  Department  for  a  full  list  of 
electives. 
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School  of 
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Education 


Additional  Courses 

104  Basketball  I  1  cr 

Ozdarski  227  Boy  den 

Lecture.  Application  of  skills,  termin- 
ology, basic  fundamentals;  game  films 
used.  Participation  in  class  required. 
Notebook. 

117  Gymnastics  II 1  cr 

Evans,  Johnson  121  Boyden 

Skill  course — floor  exercise,  uneven 
routines,  rings,  pommel  horse,  vault- 
ing, and  trampoline;  individual  moves 
and  routines  plus  spotting  skills.  1 
quiz.  Prerequisite:  PEP  116. 

142  Tennis/Badminton  1  cr 

Ogilvie,  Brosky  105,  12  NOPE 

Skills  and  teaching  techniques  for  the 
games  of  tennis  and  badminton. 

144  Track  and  Field  Skills   /  cr 

O'Brien  225B  Boyden 

Lecture,  lab.  Basic  skills  of  track  and 
field  events;  methods  of  instructing. 
No  texts  or  required  readings.  Skills 
and  written  tests. 

148  Volleyball  1  cr 

Rife,  Frank  107  NOPE 

Skills  and  teaching  techniques  for  the 
game  of  volleyball.  Texts:  Power 
Volleyball,  Slaymaker  and  Brown. 

150  Baseball  Coaching  1  cr 

Bergquist  209  Boyden 

Classroom  theory,  lecture.  Practice 
techniques,  game  strategy,  scoring, 
rules,  etc.  Specific  defensive  and  offen- 
sive situations  emphasized.  Require- 
ments: notebook,  scoring,  scouting, 
final  exam. 

163  Soccer  Skills/Coaching  /  cr 

Kidd  225  Boyden 

Lecture,  lab,  coed.  Demonstration, 
discussion,  practice,  and  teaching 
methods  of  basic  skills,  tactics,  and 
styles  of  soccer  and  how  it  can  be 
coached.  For  physical  education  ma- 
jors and  other  potential  future  soccer 
coaches.  Sessions  range  from  discus- 
sion and  practice  of  basic  skills  to  full- 
field  scrimmage.  Term  research  paper, 
final  written  exam.  No  text. 


165  Swim  Coaching  1  cr 

Nunnelly  Boyden 

Lecture,  lab.  Theoretical  and  practical 
approach  to  the  coaching  of  com- 
petitive swimming.  Topics  include 
stroke  analysis,  conditioning  and  train- 
ing, motivation  and  sports  psyching, 
and  swimming  rules  and  regulations. 
Prerequisites:  swimming  proficiency. 

167  Track  and  Field  Coaching  /  cr 

O'Brien  225B  Boyden 

Lecture.  Training  techniques,  coaching 
methods,  rules,  organization,  promo- 
tion of  track  programs.  No  texts  or  re- 
quired readings.  2-3  hour-exams. 

189  Officiating 

Schmitt,  Zunic  211,  220  Boyden 

Lecture,  lab.  Officiating  touch  foot- 
ball, tackle  football,  track/field,  cross- 
country, volleyball,  field  hockey,  bas- 
ketball, soccer,  softball,  swimming, 
and  lacrosse.  Rules,  mechanics,  tech- 
niques, responsibilities  and  duties. 
Preparation  for  the  E.C.A.C.  Officia- 
ting Examinations  in  football,  volley- 
ball, field  hockey,  basketball,  soccer, 
softball,  track/field,  lacrosse,  and 
wrestling;  the  A.S.A.  exam  in  softball; 
the  A.I.A.W.  in  field  hockey.  Read- 
ings: current  NCAA  Rule  Books; 
A.S.A.  Rulebook;  A.I.A.W.  Rule- 
book;  Intermural  Recreational  Sports 
Rules  for  Touch  Football;  Manual  for 
Intramural  Basketball  Officials;  Hand- 
book of  Illustrated  Rules  for  Touch 
Football;  Manual  for  Softball  Um- 
pires; 7  player  soccer  rules,  volleyball 
rules.  Students  officiate  in  the  Intra- 
mural Recreational  Sports  Program. 
Written  exams. 

230  Perceptual  and  Motor  Development 

Dodds  155  NOPE 

PSI.  Developmental  sequences  of 
perceptual  and  motor  functions  in 
human,  prenatal  to  death;  selected 
theories  of  motor  learning.  Perceptual 
and  Motor  Development  in  Infants 
and  Children,  Cratty;  Fundamental 
Motor  Patterns,  Wickstrom;  Dynam- 
ics of  Skill  Acquisition,  Robb;  Learn- 
ing of  Physical  Skills,  Lawther;  reserve 
readings.  Unit  mastery  quizzes,  review 
exams,  laboratory  field  observations 
and  assessments. 


Professional  Preparation  in  Physical  Education 


252  Coaching  Basketball  1  cr 

Leaman  227  Boyden 

Lecture.  Basketball  coaching  as  a  pro- 
fession; the  preparation,  teaching, 
strategy  of  sport.  Game  films  used. 
Notebook  (typed),  final  exams;  atten- 
dance required. 

297  Special  Topics:Educational  Games 

Barber  NOPE 

Lecture,  discussion.  Brief  theoretical 
overview  including  various  classifica- 
tions of  games  appropriate  for  child- 
ren. Practical  experience  teaching 
games  to  peers  and  local  school 
children. 

297  Special  Topics:  Undergraduate 
Teaching  Assistant  1-3  cr 

Lewis  106  NOPE 

Lecture,  lab.  Direct  involvement  in 
teaching  physical  education  activities. 
UTAs  assume  all  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities associated  with  teaching  in  the 
selected  environment.  Planning, 
teaching  and  evaluation  skills.  Fre- 
quent supervision  by  university  person- 
nel and  past  UTAs  provides  support, 
feedback  and  assistance  in  achieving 
goals  and  coping  with  specific  situa- 
tions and  problems. 

301  Prevention  and  Care  of  Injury 
in  Activity 

Laughnane  9  Boyden 

Lecture,  lab.  Recognition,  evaluation, 
and  treatment  of  injuries  incurred  by 
participants  in  physical  educa- 
tion/athletics. Text:  Modern  Prin- 
ciples of  Athletic  Training,  Klafs  and 
Arnheim,  4th  ed.;  Standard  First  Aid 
and  Personal  Safety,  The  American 
National  Red  Cross.  3  hour-exams,  2 
lab  practical  exams,  practical  ex- 
perience in  athletic  injury  care.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  required.  $12  lab  fee. 

330  Programming  and  Planning 
for  Young  Children 

Dodds  155  NOPE 

PSI.  Developing  unit  and  lesson  plans 
in  games,  gymnastics,  and  dance  from 
Laban's  theories  of  movement  for 
children  ages  5-12;  introductory 
managerial,  cueing,  and  feedback 
teaching  skills.  Texts:  Movement 
Education  in  Physical  Education:  A 
Guide  to  Teaching  and  Planning, 
Kruger    and    Kruger;     Developing 


Teaching  Skills  in  Physical  Education, 
Siedentop.  Unit  mastery  quizzes, 
review  exams,  laboratory  observations 
and  tutoring  experiences.  Prerequisite: 
PEP  230;  concurrent  enrollment  in 
PEP  297,  Educational  Games. 

381  The  Organization  and 

Administration  of  Intramural 
Recreational  Sports  Programs  2  cr 
Schmitt  211  Boyden 

Lecture.  Develop  competency  in  exer- 
cising the  procedures  and  techniques 
required  to  operate  an  Intramural 
Recreational  Sports  program.  Read- 
ings: selected  chapters  of  Intramural 
texts  (on  reserve);  selected  articles 
from  the  Intramural  Recreational 
Sports  Association— Annual  Con- 
ference Proceedings  (on  reserve);  class 
manual.  Midterm,  final;  term  paper 
and  2-3  papers  on  selected  topics. 

401  Applied  Behavior  Analysis  for  Sport 
and  Physical  Education 

Rife,  Frank  107  NOPE 

Lecture,  lab.  Theory  and  application 
of  applied  behavior  analysis  techniques 
for  teaching  physical  education  and 
coaching  of  sport.  Texts:  Behavior 
Analysis  and  Behavior  Modification, 
Malott  et  at;  reserve  readings.  3  lab 
projects,  12  unit  assessments,  final  ex- 
am. For  upper  level  undergraduates. 
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Special 

Academic 

Programs 


Orchard  Hill 
Residential  College 
Additional  Course 

131  Energy  Policy  and  Politics 

C.  Amy  Mclntyre  House 

Lecture,  discussion.  Theoretical  and 
substantive  issues  surrounding  various 
proposals  for  a  comprehensive  short 
and  long  range  energy  plan.  Readings: 
The  Poverty  of  Power,  Commoner; 
The  Politics  of  Alternative  Tech- 
nology, Dickson;  Sun!,  Lyons;  The 
National  Energy  Plan,  Carter;  Ecology 
and  the  Politics  of  Scarcity,  Ophuls.  2 
hour-exams,  final  written  project.  Also 
listed  as  POLSCI  131  Problems  in 
American  Politics  (D). 


Legal  Studies 
Changes 


Students  should  check  with  the  Program 
to  determine  which  courses,  including  sem- 
inars and  experimental  courses,  will  be 
offered  2nd  semester. 

Professors  Pipkin  and  Arons  are  on 
leave  1979-1980. 


Page  257 

197  Special  Topics:  Law,  Language, 
Classics 

Delete  instructor. 


Page  258 

297  Special  Topics:  Law  and 
Ideology 

Delete  instructor. 

Page  260 

393  Seminar:  Public  Interest  Law 

Delete  instructor. 


Women's  Studies 
Additional  Courses 

311  Methods  in  Women's  Studies 
Warner 

Varieties  of  information  available; 
techniques  useful  in  gathering  infor- 
mation; methods  and  tools  used  to  ex- 


plore, interpret  and  analyze  research 
questions  in  Women's  Studies.  The 
presentation  of  research  methods 
organized  around  the  topic:  The 
Search  for  the  19th— Century  Woman. 
Women's  Studies  scholars  from  the 
Valey  invited  to  provide  extensive  in- 
formation on  the  methods  used  in  their 
disciplines  and  in  their  particular 
research  interests.  Emphasis  on  the 
methods  and  their  usefulness — rather 
than  content — in  conducting  research 
on  women  and  in  examining  specific 
research  questions.  Student  evalua- 
tions based  on  completion  of  a  com- 
prehensive research  proposal  and  exer- 
cises in  selected  research  methods.  Ap- 
propriate readings  from  various 
disciplines.  Prerequisite:  WOST  201  or 
290. 

392  Philosophy,  Feminism  and  Friendship 

Raymond 

A  research  and  working  seminar  on 
female  friendship.  Topic  areas  em- 
phasized: 1.  The  classical  philosophical 
tradition  and  friendship — selections 
from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Mon- 
taigne, Kant,  Emerson.  2.  A  history  of 
the  idea  of  friendship — what  friend- 
ship has  meant  at  various  historical 
points  and  what  this  had  to  do  with 
women.  Definitions  of  friendship;  its 
dangers  and  limitations.  Who  can  be 
friends.  Equality.  Fidelity.  Eros.  3. 
Models  of  female  friendship — women 
in  other  cultures.  Black  and  Native 
American  women.  Female  support  net- 
works. Nuns.  "Devoted  friends  and 
companions."  4.  Female  friendships  in 
literature  —  readings  from  Bronte, 
Alcott,  Gaskell,  Sarton;  literature 
analysis  by  Auerbach,  Smith,  Sch- 
wartz. 5.  Feminist  philosophies  of 
friendship — sisterhood,  female  bond- 
ing, lesbian  friendship.  Readings  > 
from  Daly,  Rich,  Wittig,  Lord, 
Dworkin.  Students  wishing  to  pursue  \ 
other  specific  areas  of  female  friend- 
ship encouraged  to  do  so.  Substantial 
reading  load  and  writing  assignments; 
oral  sharing  of  work.  Enrollment 
limited;  consent  of  instructor  required. 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  age,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  handicap  conditions,  or 
veteran  status  in  any  aspect  of  its  employ- 
ment, in  the  recruitment,  admission,  and 
treatment  of  students,  and  in  its  policies 
and  programs  as  required  by  federal  and 
state  laws  and  regulations.  Inquiries  concer- 
ning these  laws  and  regulations  or  their  ap- 
plication should  be  addressed  to  the  Office 
of  the  Affirmative  Action  Coordinator, 
Chancellor's  Office,  375  Whitmore  Ad- 
ministration Building. 

This  Supplement  was  prepared  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  University  Editor  under  authori- 
zation of  the  Provost.  The  full  Undergrad- 
uate Catalog  is  published  annually,  prior  to 
1st  semester. 

Produced  by  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 
Editorial:  Rachel  Morton.  Design:  Pepper 
Peterson. 
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Academic  Calendar 
1979/80 


Tuesday,  September  4 

Wednesday,  September  5 

Tuesday,  September  1 1 

Tuesday,  September  18 

Monday,  October  1 

Tuesday,  October  16 

Monday,  October  8 

Monday,  November  12 

Tuesday,  November  13 

Wednesday,  November  21 

Monday,  November  26 

Tuesday,  December  18 

Saturday,  December  22 

Monday,  December  31 

Monday,  January  28 

Tuesday,  January  29 

Monday,  February  4 

Monday,  February  1 1 

Monday,  February  18 

Monday,  March  3 

Monday,  March  10 

Saturday,  March  15 

Monday,  March  24 

Monday,  April  21 

Tuesday,  April  22 

Wednesday,  April  30 

Thursday,  May  15 

Wednesday,  May  21 

Saturday,  May  24 

Friday,  August  29 


Registration  for  graduate  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Last  day  to  register. 

Last  day  to  add  courses. 

Application  deadline  for  Spring  1980  admission. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  DR. 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 

Spring  semester  preregistration  week  begins. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class. 

Classes  resume. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Final  examinations  end;  Christmas  recess  begins. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  February  1,  1980  degrees. 

Registration  for  graduate  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Last  day  to  register. 

Last  day  to  add  courses. 

Holiday. 

Application  deadline  for  Summer  or  Fall  1980  admission. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  DR. 

Spring  recess  begins  after  last  class. 

Classes  resume. 

Holiday. 

Fall  semester  preregistration  week  begins. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  May  24,  1980  degrees. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Final  examinations  end. 

Commencement. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  September  1,  1980  degrees. 
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The  University 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state 
university  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was 
founded  in  1863  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  passed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Congress  one  year  earlier. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
sections  of  the  state,  the  University  at 
Amherst  joins  with  its  academic  neigh- 
bors— Amherst,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Hampshire  Colleges — in  maintaining 
the  rich  tradition  of  education  and  cultural 
activity  associated  with  the  Connecticut 
Valley  region.  The  University's  Amherst 
Campus  consists  of  approximately  1,100 
acres  of  land  and  110  buildings.  Physical 
growth  has  been  carefully  planned,  with 
provisions  for  additional  buildings  and 
facilities  to  accommodate  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  25,000  students. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  in 
collaboration  with  the  University  Graduate 
Council,  exercises  overall  review  and  super- 
vision of  graduate  programs  conducted  in 
the  several  colleges  and  provides  guidance 
in  the  development  of  new  programs  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  standards  for  existing 
programs.  Each  college  of  the  University 
has  developed  its  graduate  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  national  profes- 
sional standards  of  the  respective  fields. 

For  information  about  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  graduate  pro- 
grams, consult  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston  Bulletin. 

Information  on  graduate  programs  in 
medicine  is  found  in  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Worcester  Medical  School 
Catalogue. 

Colleges  Conducting 
Graduate  Programs 

Seven  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University 
are  authorized  to  offer  graduate  degree  pro- 
grams through  the  Graduate  School:  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources,  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  the  School  of 
Education,  the  School  of  Engineering,  the 
School  of  Health  Sciences,  and  the  School 
of  Physical  Education. 

Academic  Services 

University  Library 

The  University  Library  system  consists  of 
the  main  University  Library  which  houses 
most  materials  in  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities,  and  three  branch  libraries. 
Most  of  the  science  collection  is  found  in 
the  two  principal  branch  libraries:  the  Mor- 
rill Biological  Sciences  Library,  on  the  se- 


cond floor  of  the  Morrill  Science  Center; 
and  the  Physical  Sciences  Library,  in  the 
Graduate  Research  Center.  The  Music 
Library,  a  collection  of  scores  and  thematic 
indexes,  is  in  the  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Almost  all  the  material  in  the  libraries  is 
listed  in  the  card  catalog  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  University  Library,  one  floor  down 
from  the  entrance  level.  Present  holdings 
include  over  1,600,000  books,  periodical 
volumes  and  government  documents,  and 
over  660,000  microforms.  About  14,000 
serials  and  periodicals  are  currently  received 
and  are  distributed  according  to  subject 
matter  in  the  University  Library  or  the 
branch  libraries.  Serial  holdings  and  loca- 
tions are  listed  in  the  card  catalog  and  the 
Pioneer  Valley  Union  List  of  Journal  and 
Serial  Holdings,  a  computer-produced 
publication  which  also  includes  serial 
holdings  of  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Smith  College  libraries,  and 
Forbes  Public  Library. 

The  University  Library  is  a  depository  for 
U.S.  government  publications  and  also 
regularly  receives  many  categories  of 
publications  from  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  agencies,  as  well  as  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
its  cities  and  towns.  The  documents  collec- 
tion is  located  on  the  21st  floor  of  the 
University  Library. 

At  the  Reference  and  Information  Desks 
of  the  University  Library  and  the  science 
libraries,  one  may  obtain  assistance  in  using 
the  library  and  its  collections.  Copies  of  the 
Library  Guide  and  the  Five  College  Library 
Handbook  are  available  from  the  reference 
librarians,  along  with  information  about 
fee-based  computer  searches  of  selected 
bibliographic  data  bases,  interlibrary  loan, 
and  the  services  available  through  the 
library  system's  membership  in  the  Boston 
Consortium  and  the  Center  for  Research 
Libraries. 

Five  College  Library  Cooperation 

Cooperation  among  the  libraries  of  the 
University,  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Smith  colleges  has  entered  a 
new  phase.  The  research  collection  of  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center,  formerly 
jointly  operated  by  the  five  colleges,  is  in 
the  process  of  being  reduced  and  decen- 
tralized. In  1978,  the  Center  became  the 
Hampshire  Inter-Library  Consortium,  an 
administrative  link  for  the  coordination  of 
other  types  of  interlibrary  activities. 
Students  and  faculty  at  the  University  and 
the    Colleges     have    direct     borrowing 


privileges  at  the  main  library  of  each  institu- 
tion, and  a  messenger  service  for  in- 
terlibrary loans  among  the  Five  College 
libraries  makes  deliveries  to  each  institu- 
tion twice  a  day. 

University  Computing  Center 

The  University  Computing  Center  provides 
the  computing  services  required  to  support 
the  instruction  and  research  activities  of  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  University.  Com- 
puting services  include  batch,  remote  batch, 
and  time  sharing  operations.  A  large  number 
of  popular  programming  languages  and  an 
extensive  library  are  available  to  the  com- 
munity. The  time  sharing  system  allows  ac- 
cess to  the  computer  from  over  1 50  terminals 
located  around  the  campus.  As  many  as  90 
simultaneous  users  can  be  accommodated. 
Programming  languages  that  are  available 
are  FORTRAN,  COBOL,  BASIC,  COM- 
PASS, APL,  SNOBOL,  LISP  and  other 
special  purpose  languages.  In  addition  to 
this,  other  program  packages  are  available 
such  as  SPSS,  BMDs,  IMSL,  SSP,  Univac, 
MATH/ST  AT,  etc.  Users  can  also  maintain 
and  share  their  own  private  libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  computing  services,  the 
University  Computing  Center  offers  many 
services  including  applications  program- 
ming, consulting,  program  assistance  and 
keypunching.  Short  courses  in  programming 
and  various  languages  and  the  use  of  the  var- 
ious systems  are  offered  as  needed  by  the 
community.  Formal  full-term  courses  in 
computing  techniques  are  offered  by  the 
Computer  and  Information  Science  Depart- 
ment. 

The  equipment  of  the  University  Com- 
puting Center  consists  of  a  Control  Data 
Corporation  CDC  Cyber  74-18  which  has 
one  CPU,  10  PPU's  and  131K  words  of 
memory.  Peripheral  devices  include  disk 
drives,  seven-track  and  nine- track  tape 
drives,  card  readers,  printers,  card  punch 
and  two  TEMPO-I  computers  used  as  com- 
munications processors.  Remote  terminals  s 
include  Teletypes  and  APL  compatible  ter- 
minals. Off-line  equipment  includes  a  plot- 
ter, keypunches,  collator,  reproducer,  sorten 
and  accounting  machines. 

University  Translation  Center 

The  University  Translation  Center  en- 
courages commercial  and  literary  translation 
and  interpretation.  It  serves  the  University 
community  in  Amherst,  Worcester,  and 
Boston,  the  other  Valley  institutions,  and  the 
Western  Massachusetts  area  as  a  referral 
agency.  For  Associates  of  the  Center  it  pro- 


The  University 


vides  special  facilities  such  as  access  to  a 
technical  library.  It  also  sponsors  meetings 
and  workshops,  open  to  the  general  public. 
Formal  approval  has  been  sought  for  a  Certi- 
ficate in  Translation,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Center  upon  demonstration  of  competence. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Translation  Center,  729  Herter  Hall, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01003. 

Departments  of  Military  Science 
and  Aerospace  Studies 

Graduate    students    with    two    years    of 
academic  study  remaining  who  are  interested 
in  becoming  commissioned  officers  in  the 
United  States  Army  or  United  States  Air 
Force   may   apply   to   the   Department   of 
Military    Science    or    the    Department    of 
Aerospace  Studies,  respectively,  for  a  two- 
year    commissioning    program.     Selected 
students  receive   $100  a  month   and,   for 
qualified  applicants,  two-year  scholarships 
covering  full  tuition  and  books  are  available. 
Those  interested  should  consult  the  head  of 
either  department  at  least  six  months  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  their  final  two  years  at  the 
University.  Early  application  is  necessary  for 
j  administrative  processing.  Candidates  must 
!  pass  an  aptitude  test,  a  physical  examination, 
and    attend    a    six- week    summer    camp. 
j  Veterans  may  be  given  constructive  credit  for 
I  previous   military  service  and  instruction. 
!  Based  on  qualifications,  veterans  may  earn 
:  an  Army  commission  by  completion  of  only 
j  one  year  of  Military  Science  instruction. 
!  Veterans  may  receive  $100  a  month,  in  addi- 
|  tion  to  other  veterans'  benefits.  Air  Force  of- 
ficers will  go  on  active  duty  upon  completing 
graduate  degree  requirements.  Army  officers 
will  go  on  either  active  or  reserve  duty. 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  serves 
primarily  part-time  students  for  whom  tradi- 
tional or  formal  programs  of  study  are  not 
feasible  and,  on  occasion,  full-time  Universi- 
ty students.  Student  needs  are  met  through 
several  basic  channels:  Credit  Programs  Of- 
fice (graduate-  and  undergraduate-level 
credit  courses),  Credit-Free  Workshops 
(workshops  for  personal  growth),  and  Pro- 
gram Development  (conferences,  institutes, 
seminars,  and  workshops  designed  for  pro- 
fessional growth).  The  Division's  offices  are 
located  in  Hasbrouck  Building,  tel.  (413) 
549-4970. 

The  Credit  Programs  Office  administers 
evening  courses,  Summer  Session,  Winter- 
session,  extension  programs,  and  special  ar- 


rangement credit  courses  both  on  and  off 
campus.  The  Summer  Session  catalog  may 
be  obtained  around  mid-April  from  either 
the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Graduate 
Research  Center,  or  the  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education,  Hasbrouck  Building.  Sum- 
mer Session  provides  a  comprehensive  stu- 
dent activities  program  including  film  as  well 
as  concert  series  and  an  intramural  program. 

University  of  Massachusetts  Abroad 

Freiburg  Program 

The  Freiburg  Program,  begun  in  1966-67, 
offers  to  graduate  students  and  selected 
upper-division  undergraduates  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  year  of  advanced  studies  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  Germany.  Although  a  good 
command  of  German  is  necessary  for  admis- 
sion, the  program  is  not  restricted  to 
students  concentrating  in  German  language 
and  literature.  However,  a  superior  aca- 
demic record  is  required  for  admission.  Ac- 
cepted students  may  enroll  in  a  wide  variety 
of  courses  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  in- 
cluding political  science,  comparative  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  economics,  music,  psy- 
chology, and  German  language  and 
literature. 

The  program  is  directed  in  Freiburg  by  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
faculty  and  is  headquartered  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Massachusetts  Study  Center  in  Frei- 
burg. The  relationship  between  the  two 
universities  is  developing  into  a  genuine  part- 
nership, with  yearly  exchange  of  students 
and  faculty  from  each  institution. 

Students  from  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities applying  to  study  in  the  Freiburg  Pro- 
gram at  the  graduate  level  must  apply  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  to  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Programs,  Whitmore  Adminis- 
tration Building. 

Basic  cost  of  the  program  is  estimated  at 
650  DM  monthly,  including  room  and 
board,  tuition  and  fees,  but  excluding  inter- 
national travel.  Scholarships  are  available  to 
outstanding  students,  and  Fulbright  scholar- 
ships may  be  applied  to  participation  in  the 
Freiburg  Program.  Applications  and  addi- 
tional information  are  available  at  the  Office 
of  International  Programs. 

Berlin-Freiburg  Summer  Program 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures  sponsors  a  nine-week  sum- 
mer program  in  West  Berlin  and  Freiburg, 


Germany.  Courses  in  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced  German  are  offered, 
and  students  may  earn  up  to  6  University  of 
Massachusetts  credits.  There  is  a  two- week 
period  for  independent  travel  in  Europe  bet- 
ween the  initial  week  in  Berlin  and  the  five 
weeks  spent  in  Freiburg. 

The  course  fee  for  the  program  is  about 
$1125.  This  fee  covers  round-trip  interna- 
tional travel,  tuition,  room  and  board, 
special  excursions,  and  lectures  which  sup- 
plement the  basic  program. 

Although  primarily  for  undergraduates, 
the  program  is  open  to  graduate  students  as 
well.  One  of  its  aims  is  to  offer  to  students 
enrolling  in  the  one-year  Freiburg  Program 
the  opportunity  to  gain  greater  proficiency  in 
German  prior  to  participation  in  that  pro- 
gram. 

For  further  information  contact  Professor 
Sara  Lennox,  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Herter  Hall. 

Summer  Program  at  Oxford 

A  special  group  of  courses  in  English 
literature  is  regularly  offered  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  during  July  and  part  of 
August.  The  six- week  session  is  part  of  the 
regular  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  awards  University  of 
Massachusetts  credit.  Courses  are  taught  by 
Oxford  faculty,  with  the  Bodleian  Library 
available  for  extensive  research.  Graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  are  offered,  sub- 
ject matter  varying  according  to  the 
availability  of  specialists  at  Oxford  and  the 
interests  of  students.  Evening  lectures  by 
noted  authorities  supplement  course  offer- 
ings. Students  from  colleges  and  universities 
other  than  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
are  also  eligible.  Admission  requirements  in- 
clude 15  hours  of  credit  in  literature  and 
good  academic  standing.  The  overall  cost  to 
the  student  is  about  $1000  excluding  interna- 
tional travel.  There  is  free  travel  time  before 
and  after  the  seminar.  To  apply,  contact 
Dean  Ernest  Hofer,  Fine  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Faculty,  South  College. 

Summer  Program  at  Dijon 

In  its  study  program  at  Dijon  in  France,  July 
to  mid-August,  the  French  Department  of- 
fers up  to  six  graduate  and  undergraduate 
credits  in  French,  History,  Political  Science 
and  Art.  Intermediate  competence  in  written 
and  spoken  French  is  a  prerequisite  for 
courses  in  History,  Political  Science  and  Art. 
Excursions  to  Bezelay,  the  Cote  d'Or,  and 
the  Jura  and  Vosges  Mountains  are  part  of 
the  program. 


The  University 


Cost  to  the  student  is  approximately  $775 
for  tuition,  textbooks,  room  and  board  for 
the  six  weeks,  and  the  tours.  Price  does  not 
include  trans-Atlantic  and  independent 
travel  and  miscellaneous  personal  expenses. 
Contact:  Professor  S.  S.  Weiner,  Depart- 
ment of  French,  Herter  Hall. 

Field  Program  in  Anthropology,  Europe 

The  Anthropology  Department  offers  a  field 
program  in  anthropology  open  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students  in  an- 
thropology. Lasting  for  a  period  of  either 
four  or  seven  months,  the  course  is  designed 
to  provide  serious  students  preparing  for 
careers  in  anthropology  with  an  extended 
period  of  field  research  in  Europe  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  field  worker. 

Directorship  of  the  program  rotates 
among  the  faculty  members  of  the  depart- 
mental European  Studies  Committee.  Loca- 
tion of  the  program  in  Europe  in  any  given 
year  depends  upon  who  is  directing  the  pro- 
gram. Participants  select  field  sites  in  accor- 
dance with  their  interests  and  training,  but 
within  the  country  or  group  of  countries 
designated  by  the  director.  Supervision  of  all 
field  activities  is  provided  by  the  director.  All 
participants  assemble  periodically  in  a  cen- 
tral location  for  short  seminars,  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  progress.  A  final 
seminar,  during  the  last  week  of  the  pro- 
gram, is  devoted  to  the  presentation  and 
evaluation  of  preliminary  results. 

The  program  is  held  each  spring  semester, 
with  an  option  to  extend  the  period  of 
research  through  the  summer  available  to 
selected  participants. 

Prerequisites  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram include  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
language  required  for  field  research,  and 
prior  course  work  in  both  field  methods  and 
in  the  culture  area  where  research  is  to  be 
conducted.  Students  interested  in  participa- 
tion in  the  program  should  submit  to  the 
program  director  a  proposal  outlining  the 
research  they  hope  to  accomplish.  The  pro- 
posal should  be  submitted  during  the  fall 
preceding  the  spring  in  which  the  applicant 
wishes  to  participate  in  the  program.  A  for- 
mat for  such  a  proposal,  as  well  as  additional 
information  about  the  program,  is  available 
from  the  European  Studies  Committee,  An- 
thropology Department,  Machmer  Hall. 

A  limited  number  of  stipends  is  available 
to  offset  costs  of  international  travel  and 
maintenance  while  in  the  field. 
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Application  Procedures 

for  Admission  and  Readmission 


Holders  of  bachelor's  degrees,  from  this 
University  or  from  other  institutions  having 
substantially  the  same  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
admission  to  a  program  of  graduate  studies. 
Admission  is  only  for  the  semester  requested 
and  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  a  later  date. 
An  application  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Grad- 
uate Research  Center,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  MA  01003.  Applications 
for  admission,  complete  with  supporting 
documentation,  must  be  sent  in  duplicate  to 
the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  so  as  to  be 
received  by  March  1  for  September  or  Sum- 
mer Session  enrollment  and  by  October  1  for 
January  enrollment. 

Applicants  can  be  admitted  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School  in  one  of  the  following  categories: 

Degree  Status 

Students  admitted  as  fully  qualified  to 
undertake  a  program  toward  a  graduate 
degree  are  termed  degree  status  students. 

Provisional  Status 

Students  admitted  on  a  probational  basis  to 
a  program  are  on  provisional  status. 
Students  may  enroll  for  a  maximum  of  12 
:redits  or  two  consecutive  enrollment 
periods  (including  Summer  Session),  which- 
ever comes  first.  This  status  may  not  be 
renewed  beyond  the  credit/time  limitation 
regulation  as  stated  above.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  provisional  status  period  students  are 
either  admitted  to  degree  status  or  termina- 
ted depending  upon  the  evaluation  and  re- 
commendation by  the  graduate  program  and 
subject  to  the  Graduate  Dean's  approval. 

Nondegree  Status 

Students  who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
wish  to  take  courses  but  do  not  intend  to 
oursue  a  graduate  degree  are  admitted  on  a 
imited  basis  for  a  period  through  the  follow- 
ing Summer  Session.  Enrollment  in  any 
course  is  subject  to  the  instructor's  approval, 
ind  on  a  space-available  basis.  This  status 
may  be  renewed  upon  completion  of  another 
application.  Applications  for  this  status  do 
lot  require  the  supporting  documentation 
specified  above  for  degree  and  provisional 
status.  Graduate  credits  earned  under  the 
non-degree  status  are  normally  not  ap- 
plicable toward  a  graduate  degree  at  this 
University;  however,  up  to  six  graduate 
:redits  may  be  applied  toward  a  graduate 
degree  if  a  student  is  later  admitted  to  Degree 
status,  and  subject  to  the  recommendation 
by  the  graduate  program  and  approval  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  Completion  of  the  application  form,  in- 
cluding the  proof  of  residency  statement. 

2.  Payment  of  the  required  Application  Fee 
($10,  Massachusetts  residents;  $25,  nonresi- 
dents). Waivers  of  the  fee  are  available  only 
to  those  applicants  who  receive  a  waiver  of 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  or 
Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  fee 
through  their  undergraduate  financial  aid  of- 
fice. A  certified  statement  from  a  college  or 
university  official  attesting  to  receipt  of  the 
fee  waiver  must  accompany  the  application. 

3.  A  minimum  undergraduate  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.75  on  a  4.0  grading 
scale. 

4.  A  bachelor's  degree  or  the  equivalent 
from  any  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing. 

5.  Two  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  col- 
lege work  (undergraduate  and  graduate).  An 
applicant  must  request  the  registrar  of  all 
colleges  previously  attended  to  send  two 
copies  of  the  transcript  directly  to  the  Grad- 
uate Admissions  Office.  A  final  transcript 
showing  that  the  bachelor's  degree  has  been 
awarded  must  be  received  before  the  appli- 
cant can  enroll  in  the  Graduate  School. 

6.  Two  letters  of  recommendation  from 
persons  in  the  field  of  the  applicant's 
academic  major  at  the  institution  most 
recently  attended.  In  some  cases  letters  of 
recommendation  from  other  persons  may 
be  more  appropriate  to  the  proposed  field 
of  study. 

7.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(GRE)  Aptitude  Test  (required  of  all  ap- 
plicants, including  foreign  students).  For  a 
list  of  those  graduate  programs  requiring  a 
GRE  Advanced  Test  refer  to  the  Applica- 
tion Form.  Only  GRE  scores  taken  within 
five  years  of  requested  enrollment  will  be 
considered  as  fulfilling  this  requirement. 
Applicants  must  have  transcripts  of  their 
GRE  scores  sent  directly  to  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office.  Applicants  for  Fall  ad- 
mission are  urged  to  take  the  GRE  at  the 
preceding  November  testing  or  earlier.  The 
results  of  later  testing  are  frequently  not 
available  before  decisions  on  admission 
must  be  made.  The  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Box  955,  Princeton,  NJ  08540,  ad- 
ministers the  test  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  abroad.  Addresses  of  test  centers 
may  be  obtained  from  that  organization. 
On  this  campus  the  test  is  given  by  the  Stu- 
dent Development  Center. 


Applicants  for  admission  to  programs  in 
Business  Administration,  Sport  Studies 
(Sports  Management  Option),  and  Hotel, 
Restaurant,  and  Travel  Administration  are 
required  to  take  the  Graduate  Management 
Admissions  Test  (GMAT)  rather  than  the 
GRE.  This  test  is  also  administered  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service. 

8.  For  foreign  student  requirements  see  sec- 
tion entitled  Foreign  Applicants. 

9.  Application  procedures  for  the  Five  Col- 
lege Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program  are  listed 
in  the  section  entitled  Doctoral  Degree  Re- 
quirements. 

10.  Finally,  recommendation  of  admission 
by  the  graduate  program  applied  for  and 
formal  acceptance  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

Readmission 

A  student  or  applicant  who  falls  into  one  of 
these  categories  must  reapply: 

1.  An  applicant  who  has  previously  been 
admitted  to  the  University  but  did  not 
enroll  on  the  entrance  date  stated  in  the  ac- 
ceptance letter; 

2.  A  graduate  student  at  this  University 
who  was  accepted  for  one  degree  program 
and  wishes  to  apply  for  another  program  or 
degree;  and 

3.  A  degree  candidate  who  has  not  con- 
tinuously enrolled  in  courses  or  paid  the 
Program  Fee  (see  next  section)  must  re- 
apply and  pay  all  associated  fees. 

Admission  of  Faculty  and  Staff  Members  to 
Graduate  Study 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  or 
higher  may  not  earn  a  graduate  degree  from 
the  University;  he  or  she,  may,  however,  do 
graduate  work  on  a  nondegree  basis.  A  full- 
time  staff  member  of  the  University  may 
not  carry  more  than  seven  credits  per 
semester.  Tuition  for  the  first  four  credits 
and  all  general  fees  are  waived. 

Foreign  Applicants 

A  brochure  entitled  "Information  for  Pro- 
spective Students  from  Other  Countries" 
giving  detailed  information  of  use  to  foreign 
students,  is  available  from  the  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office.  Foreign  applicants  must 
complete  their  application  at  least  seven 
months  prior  to  the  registration  date  of  the 
first  semester  of  study. 

The  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School  from  coun- 
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tries  whose  native  language  is  not  English. 

Information  about  the  examination  may  be 

obtained  by  writing: 

Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Princeton,  NJ  08540  U.S.A. 

TOEFL  may  be  waived  if  the  applicant 
has  attended  an  American  college  or  univer- 
sity for  a  period  of  at  least  two  academic 
years  at  the  time  the  application  is  being  con- 
sidered. A  score  of  550  or  above  is  required 
for  admission.  Students  scoring  between  500 
and  549  who  otherwise  meet  the  re- 
quirements set  by  department  may  be  admit- 
ted provided  they  agree  to  attend,  at  their 
own  expense  in  the  summer  prior  to  admis- 
sion, a  summer  institute  in  English  (such  as 
the  program  of  the  Experiment  in  Interna- 
tional Living  at  Putney,  Vermont).  All  non- 
native-speakers  of  English  who  are  admitted 
will  be  tested  by  the  University  on  arrival 
before  registration,  whether  or  not  they  have 
submitted  TOEFL.  Students  scoring  below 
the  established  minimum  will  be  required  to 
take  further  work  in  English.  The  program 
of  study  of  graduate  students  taking 
remedial  English  work  is  subject  to  limita- 
tion by  the  Graduate  School. 

Foreign  applicants  are  normally  admitted 
only  to  degree  status  and  for  full-time  study. 


Tuition  and  Fee  Change 

Tuition  and  fees  are  subject  to  change  and 
may  be  changed  without  prior  notice. 

Application  Fee 

Residents  of  Massachusetts  pay  a  $10  Ap- 
plication Fee;  nonresidents  pay  a  $25  Ap- 
plication Fee. 

Tuition 

Graduate  students  pay  tuition  at  the  follow- 
ing (Fall  1978)  rates:  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts— $33.50  per  credit  hour  up  to  $335 
per  semester;  nonresidents — $77.50  per 
credit  hour  up  to  $775  per  semester. 

In  order  to  enroll  as  a  Massachusetts  resi- 
dent for  tuition  and  fee  purposes,  a  student 
must  have  on  file  a  Proof  of  Residency 
Form.  Students  originally  classified  as 
nonresident  who  have  met  the  residency  re- 
quirements may  appeal  their  classification 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Forms 
are  available  from  the  Graduate  School. 

New  England  Regional  Student  Program 

Residents  of  other  New  England  states  may 
pay  the  resident  tuition  rate  under  the  New 
England  Regional  Student  Program,  but  on- 
ly if  admitted  to  a  degree  program  at  this 
University  that  is  not  available  at  their  home 
state  university's  graduate  school.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office. 

General  Fees 

Graduate  students  enrolled  for  five  or  more 
credit  hours  are  assessed  approximately 
$130  per  semester.  This  General  Fee  in- 
cludes such  facilities  and  services  as  Univer- 
sity Health  Services,  Fine  Arts,  Campus 
Center,  I.D.  Card,  and  Graduate  Student 
Senate  Tax.  The  General  Fee  is  NOT  op- 
tional. 

Graduate  students  enrolled  for  fewer 
than  five  credit  hours  are  assessed  approx- 
imately $40  per  semester.  This  fee  includes 
an  I.D.  card,  Graduate  Student  Senate  Tax, 
and  one-half  of  the  Campus  Center  fee. 

The  Summer  Session  tuition  charges  and 
fees  are  stated  in  the  Summer  Session 
Course  Catalog. 

Program  Fee 

Graduate  students  not  enrolled  for  any 
course  credits  but  who  are  candidates  for  a 
degree,  must  pay  a  Program  Fee  of  $50  each 
semester  (excluding  summer  terms)  for  con- 
tinuous registration  until  the  degree  for 
which  the  student  has  been  accepted  has 
been  formally  awarded.  Deadline  for  pay- 
ment of  this  fee  is  one  week  after  the  first 
day  of  classes.  Each  student  who  does  not 


pay  this  fee  but  later  seeks  readmission  or 
applies  for  graduation,  shall  pay  the  ac- 
cumulated Program  Fees  plus  a  readmission 
fee  of  $50.  Students  seeking  readmission 
must  file  a  written  request,  endorsed  by  the 
appropriate  Department  Head  or  Graduate 
Program  Director,  with  the  Graduate  Dean. 

Commencement  Fee 

There  is  a  $20  Commencement  Fee  requisite 
for  graduation.  This  fee  must  be  paid  by  the 
time  a  student  files  for  graduation. 

Medical-Surgical  Benefits 

An  optional  medical-surgical  benefits  plan 
supplements  the  care  received  by  students  at 
the  Infirmary.  It  provides  hospital,  medical, 
and  surgical  care  on  a  twelve-month  basis  for 
illness  or  injuries  received  during  the 
academic  year  as  well  as  holidays,  summer 
vacation,  and  other  times  when  the  student  is 
off  campus.  Students  who  register  for  the 
Fall  Semester  have  only  one  opportunity  to ) 
enter  this  program  each  year,  at  the  time  of 
payment  of  the  Fall  Semester  bill.  It  is  of- 
fered on  the  Spring  Semester  bill  for  new 
spring  registrants  only.  The  fee  for  medical- 
surgical  benefits  is  approximately  $67  per 
year.  Married  students  desiring  family  cover- 
age are  advised  to  contact  the  University 
Health  Services. 

Student  Finances 

Students  should  arrive  on  campus  with 
enough  cash  on  hand  to  pay  their  tuition, 
fees,  and  insurance  bills  as  well  as  room  and 
board  for  at  least  one  month  after  registra- 
tion. Normally,  this  will  be  approximately 
$700.  (Students  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  or  through  the  University  will  not  re- 
ceive their  first  checks  for  approximately  two 
to  three  weeks  after  registration.) 

Waivers  of  Tuition 

Graduate  Assistants  and  Fellowship 
Recipients 

Tuition  is  waived  during  the  academic  year 
for  graduate  teaching  and  research  assistants 
and  associates  and  for  fellowship  recipients,.' 
provided  that  the  formal  service  assignment 
(a)  pays  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  full- 
time  teaching  assistant  stipend,  and  (b)  is  for 
the  period  of  at  least  one  full  academic 
semester. 

Full-  Time  State  College  and  Community 
College  Faculty 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts have  authorized  waiver  of  all  tuition, 
but  not  fees,   for  faculty  members  of  the  f 
Massachusetts  State  Colleges  and  Regional 
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Community  Colleges  taking  courses  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  providing  the 
faculty  members  have  been  serving  full  time 
before  taking  such  courses  and  return  to  full 
time  teaching  in  their  Community  College 
after  completion  of  course  work.  When  a 
faculty  member  who  is  eligible  for  such  a  tui- 
tion waiver  desires  to  take  a  course  at  the 
University,  his  or  her  college  president 
should  write  a  memorandum  certifying  that 
he/she  is  a  full  time  faculty  member  and  that 
memorandum  must  be  submitted  to  the  Bur- 
sar's Office  when  paying  the  semester's  bill. 
Such  faculty  members  must  be  accepted  for 
admission  by  the  Graduate  School  prior  to 
any  registration. 

Full-time  University  Faculty 

and  Staff  Members 

See  section  entitled  Admission  of  Faculty 

and  Staff  Members  to  Graduate  Study. 

Foreign  Students 

Tuition  may  be  waived  for  a  number  of  for- 
eign students  up  to  a  maximum  of  10  percent 
of  the  foreign  students  in  degree  programs. 
For  further  information  contact  the  Foreign 
Student  Office. 

Senior  Citizens 

Tuition  is  waived  for  any  person  65  years  of 
age  or  older  attending  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  degree  or  nondegree  stu- 
dent, provided  that  person's  annual  income 
does  not  exceed  $12,000.  For  further  infor- 
mation and  forms,  contact  the  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office. 

Vietnam  Veterans 

Tuition  may  be  waived  for  any  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, as  defined  in  the  General  Laws,  whose 
service  was  credited  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Any  veteran  eligible  for  this  waiver  is  advised 
to  contact  the  Veterans'  Office  for  further 
information. 

Tuition  and  Fee  Refunds 

.  A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any 
reason  before  a  semester  is  completed,  ex- 
cept as  specified  below,  will  be  granted  a 
pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  that  ap- 
plies for  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  semester 
only.  A  student  who  makes  an  advance  pay- 
ment and  then  for  any  reason  does  not  at- 
tend any  part  of  the  next  semester  or  term 
at  the  University  will  be  given  full  refund  of 
tuition  and  fees.  If  academic  credit  is  given, 
there  will  be  no  refund.  A  student  who  is 
suspended  or  expelled  from  the  University 
for  disciplinary  reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to 
a  refund. 


Refunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse 
scholarships  or  loan  funds  (up  to  the  full 
amount),  and  any  remaining  amount  is 
refunded  to  the  student. 

Refund  Schedule 

Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  be- 
ginning of  semester  or  term  (Registra- 
tion Day)— 80%  ($100  minimum  charge) 

b.  During  the  third  week — 60% 

c.  During  the  fourth  week — 40% 

d.  During  the  fifth  week— 20% 

e.  After  the  fifth  week — no  refund 

Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week — 60% 

b.  During  the  second  week — 20% 

c.  After  the  second  week — no  refund 

Room  Rent 

The  room  rent  charge  in  University 
residence  halls  for  graduate  students  is  $427 
or  $437  per  semester,  depending  on  the 
residence  area.  The  telephone  charge, 
where  applicable,  is  $25  per  semester  and  is 
not  optional. 

Room  Rent  Refunds 

Room  rent  refunds  are  granted  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  which  applies  for  the  first  five 
weeks  of  the  semester,  according  to  Trustee 
policy.  No  rent  refunds  are  granted  after 
five  weeks. 

Board 

The  1979-80  board  cost  each  semester  is 
$466  for  19  meals  per  week,  $431  for  14 
meels  per  week,  or  $383.50  for  10  meals  per 
week.  Food  service  is  available  on  weekends 
on  an  individual  purchase  basis,  and  in- 
dividual meals  may  be  purchased  on  a  cash 
basis. 

Board  Refunds 

Authorized  refunds  will  be  made  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  A  student  who  is  suspended  or 
expelled  from  the  University  for  discipli- 
nary reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 


On-Campus  Housing 

The  University  provides  a  limited  amount 
of  housing  for  single  and  married  graduate 
students.  Graduate  students  wishing  to  live 
on  campus  should  contact  the  appropriate 
office  as  early  as  possible  to  ensure  space 
will  be  available. 

Single  Student  Housing 

At  present,  one  of  the  residence  halls  in  the 
Southwest  Residential  College  is  reserved 
for  use  by  unmarried  graduate  students. 
Prince  House  is  a  four-story  building  con- 
taining three  large  social  lounge  areas,  a 
recreation  room,  a  television  room,  vending 
machines,  study  areas  and  a  snack  lounge. 
Student  rooms  are  for  double  occupancy 
only.  The  terms  of  occupancy  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Space  in  the  building  will  be  assigned  on 
a  full  semester  basis  only. 

2.  All  single  graduate  students  are  admitted 
on  a  space  available  basis. 

3.  Room  rent  is  commensurate  with  the 
charge  for  undergraduate  residence  halls. 
Graduate  students  do  have  the  option  of  re- 
maining in  Prince  House  during  the  In- 
tersession  and  Summer  Vacation  periods  on 
a  weekly  rental  basis.  Fees  are  set  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  each  semester,  and  the 
University  reserves  the  right  to  alter  fees 
whenever  necessary. 

4.  Graduate  rooms  at  Prince  House  are 
assigned  by  the  Housing  Office,  Whitmore 
Administration  Building.  Rooms  will  be 
reserved  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
A  permanent  room  assignment  will  not  be 
made  until  the  rent  bill  is  paid  in  full. 
Students  who  cancel  the  assignment  will  be 
subject  to  a  $100  minimum  charge,  per 
Trustee  policy. 

5.  Upon  acceptance  to  the  Graduate 
School,  the  entering  student  will  receive 
housing  information  and  an  application 
form.  While  every  effort  is  made  to  comply 
with  requests,  the  University  reserves  the 
right  to  make  room  assignments  in  accor- 
dance with  existing  vacancies.  Early  ap- 
plications receive  preference. 

6.  Residence  halls  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quire that  occupants  assume  responsibility 
for  damage  in  or  to  their  rooms. 

7.  Hotplates  and  other  equipment  for 
preparing  hot  food  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
student  rooms.  A  kitchenette  is  available  in 
Prince  House  for  cooking  snacks  or  meals. 
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Fellowships,  Assist antships, 
and  Teaching  Associateships 


Family  Housing 

The  University  owns  and  manages  395  un- 
furnished apartments  of  various  sizes  at 
three  convenient  locations  on  or  near  cam- 
pus. Married  students  or  students  with 
dependent  children  are  eligible  for  these 
spaces.  There  is  no  priority  waiting  list. 
Assignments  are  made  according  to  the 
number  of  current  vacancies.  The  Family 
Housing  Office  attempts  to  fill  the  apart- 
ments as  soon  as  possible.  Those  applicants 
willing  to  take  immediate  occupancy  will  be 
assigned  first.  Applicants  who  are  unable  to 
take  immediate  occupancy  should  stay  in 
contact  with  the  Family  Housing  Office. 
Pets  are  not  allowed  in  Family  Housing. 
Assignments  are  made  with  regard  to  family 
size  as  well  as  availability  of  space.  Infor- 
mation regarding  assignment  procedures, 
apartment  descriptions,  and  applications 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Family 
Housing  Office,  Room  101,  Berkshire 
House. 

Off-Campus  Housing 

Since  the  availability  of  University  housing 
is  limited,  many  graduate  students  prefer  to 
live  off  campus.  To  assist  in  finding  hous- 
ing the  University  maintains  an  Off  Cam- 
pus Housing  Office  in  Munson  Hall,  which 
disseminates  information  regarding  all 
aspects  of  off-campus  housing.  Listings  for 
apartments,  houses  and  rooms  are  main- 
tained there,  and  are  updated  daily.  All  ar- 
rangements for  off-campus  housing  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  student.  Information 
covering  apartment  complexes  in  the  area 
may  be  obtained  by  mail,  but  all  other  in- 
formation requires  a  personal  visit.  The 
housing  market  in  Amherst  is  tight,  so  it  is 
recommended  that  arrangements  be  made 
as  early  as  possible. 


University  Fellowships 

A  limited  number  of  unrestricted  University 
Fellowships  are  awarded  to  graduate 
students  on  a  University-wide  basis  by  com- 
petition. They  are  intended  to  encourage 
and  assist  superior  students  in  pursuing 
graduate  study  and  in  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  graduate  degrees  in  the 
minimum  possible  time. 

The  stipend  is  $4000  for  the  academic 
year,  payable  in  4  quarterly  installments 
from  September  through  May.  Fellowships 
provide  for  waiver  of  tuition,  but  not  fees, 
and  are  not  renewable  beyond  the  second 
year.  A  recipient  of  a  University  fellowship 
must  enroll  as  a  full-time  student. 

Application  can  be  made  on  forms  sup- 
plied as  part  of  the  regular  admissions 
material  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Completed  ap- 
plications must  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  for  major  department  review  before 
February  1  for  the  following  September. 
Awards  are  announced  by  March  31.  Ap- 
plicants not  currently  enrolled  in  graduate 
study  at  the  University  must  also  have  filed 
an  application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

Federal  Fellowships 

The  University  participates  in  the  various 
Federal  fellowship  programs  sponsored  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Suitable  ap- 
plicants are  recommended  by  the  academic 
departments. 

Other  Fellowships 

Direct  fellowship  awards  are  available  from 
a  number  of  foundations.  Students  may  ob- 
tain information  concerning  these  fellow- 
ships from  the  Graduate  School. 

Graduate  Assistantships 
and  Associateships 

The  University  offers  a  number  of  graduate 
assistantships  and  associateships  in  the  re- 
search and  instructional  programs  of  the  var- 
ious departments.  Graduate  assistants  and 
associates  are  not  required  to  pay  tuition  if 
their  stipend  is  $1000  or  more  for  the  semes- 
ter. Application  for  a  graduate  assistantship 
is  made  to  the  Graduate  Program  Director  in 
the  department  involved. 

Research  Assistantships 

A  number  of  research  assistantships  are 
available  to  qualified  graduate  students. 
These  are  made  possible  through  funds  pro- 
vided by  various  industries,  the  Experiment 
Station,    and   research   grants   awarded   to 


members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  either 
from  sources  outside  the  University  or  from 
funds  provided  by  the  University  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Research  Council.  Stipends  va- 
ry with  the  type  of  work  and  the  amount  of 
time  involved,  but  are  normally  $4000  per 
academic  year  for  a  20-hour  per  week  re- 
search assignment. 

Teaching  Assistantships 

Many  departments  offer  teaching  assistant- 
ships  to  qualified,  regularly  enrolled  grad- 
uate students.  A  teaching  assistant  is  norm- 
ally required  to  devote  20  hours  per  week  in 
preparation  and  teaching.  The  stipend  is  nor- 
mally $4000  per  academic  year. 

Teaching  Associateships 

Superior  achievement  and  ability  among  a 
limited  number  of  teaching  assistants  is  rec- 
ognized and  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the 
position  of  Teaching  Associate.  The  stipend 
for  teaching  associates  is  normally  $4,400  per 
academic  year. 
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Financial  Aid 


Minority  Graduate  Student 
Recruitment  Program 

The  Graduate  School's  Office  of  Minority 
Graduate  Student  Recruitment  (OMGSR) 
seeks  to  increase  the  participation  of  under- 
represented  minority  group  students  in 
graduate  study  at  the  University's  Amherst 
campus.  While  all  graduate  programs  are  in- 
cluded in  the  recruitment  effort,  primary  em- 
phasis is  on  developing  minority  enrollments 
in  business,  engineering,  the  sciences,  and 
the  applied  social  sciences.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  the  program  provides  financial 
assistance  for  students  on  a  competitive  basis 
in  cooperation  with  the  academic  depart- 
ments. In  most  cases,  the  financial  assistance 
carries  a  full  tuition  waiver. 

This  is  not  a  special  admissions  program. 
The  recruitment  effort  seeks  those  students 
who  can  matriculate  at  the  University  on  the 
strength  of  their  academic  credentials  and 
who  can  competently  fulfill  individual  degree 
program  requirements. 

Minority  students  interested  in  applying  to 
the  University  and  receiving  financial  aid 
through  the  program  should  write:  Director, 
Office  of  Minority  Graduate  Student  Re- 
cruitment, Graduate  Research  Center  A251, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01003. 

Application  deadlines  are  March  1  for 
September  admissions  and  October  1  for 
January  admissions.  Those  interested  in 
Psychology  should  apply  by  February  1  for 
September  admission.  Business  Administra- 
tion, Education,  and  Psychology  only  accept 
graduate  students  for  the  fall  semester. 

Graduate  students  who  are  enrolled  in  a 
degree  program  as  full-time  students  (9 
credits  or  more)  may  be  eligible  for  the 
following  programs. 

Tuition  Waivers 

Tuition  waivers  are  authorized  by  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  for  in-state 
graduate  students  demonstrating  financial 
need. 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL  or  NDL) 

This  federal  loan  program  is  designed  to 
assist  graduate  students  who  have  demon- 
strated financial  need.  The  loans  are  auto- 
matically made  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
as   part   of  its   overall   packaging   process 
(policy).  The  loans  are  repayable  at  3%  in- 
I  terest  starting  nine  months  after  graduation 
!    or  termination  of  college  enrollment.  Pay- 
|  ments  and  interest  are  waived  as  long  as  the 
f  student  remains  in  school. 


College  Work-Study  Program  (CWS) 
This  federal  work-study  program  is  designed 
to  provide  assistance  to  needy  graduate 
students  through  earnings  from  employ- 
ment. The  awards  are  automatically  made  by 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  as  part  of  its 
packaging  policy.  The  Financial  Aid  Office 
arranges  jobs  on  and  off  campus  and  the 
award  must  be  earned  through  hourly 
employment.  Students  with  work-study 
awards  may  work  part  time  while  school  is  in 
session  and  full  time  during  intersession  and 
summer.  The  amount  of  the  award  is  a  limit 
to  be  earned  and  is  not  a  guarantee. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSLP) 

In  this  federally  sponsored,  nationwide 
graduate  student  loan  program,  each  state 
has  its  own  administrative  body.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  program  is  administered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corporation,  more  popularly  known  as  the 
Higher  Education  Loan  Program  (HELP). 
This  loan  program  is  operated  through 
banks  and  other  private  lending  institutions 
and  is  designed  to  assist  students  who  are 
found  either  ineligible  or  eligible  for  limited 
amounts  of  university  financial  aid.  Pay- 
ments on  the  loan  fall  due  9  months  after 
graduation  or  termination  of  college  enroll- 
ment. The  annual  interest  rate  (7%)  will  be 
paid  by  either  the  federal  government  or  the 
student  during  the  school  years  depending 
on  the  student's  and/or  parent's  annual  in- 
come. In  general,  if  the  annual  family  in- 
come is  $25,000  and  under  the  loan  is  termed 
subsidized,  i.e.,  the  government  pays  the  in- 
terest as  long  as  the  student  remains  enroll- 
ed. These  loans  are  made  by  private  lending 
institutions,  not  the  University. 

Application  Process 

Financial  aid  packets  may  be  secured  from 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  in  December  for  the 
forthcoming  academic  year.  The  following 
items  are  required: 

1.  The  University  Financial  Aid  Applica- 
tion: complete  and  file  with  the  Financial 
Aid  Office. 

2.  The  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  processed 
by  the  College  Scholarship  Service  in 
Princeton,  N.J.  The  University  does  not 
use  the  GAPSFAS  application  form. 

3.  Copy  of  parent's  IRS  Form  1040. 

4.  Copy  of  student's  IRS  Form  1040  or 
1040  A. 

The  policies  and  practices  of  the  University 
Financial  Aid  Office  are  based  on  federal, 
state,  and  university  rules  and  regulations  all 


of  which  are  founded  on  the  concept  of 
"need."  Need  is  simply  defined  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  cost  of  attend- 
ing a  college  and  the  reasonable  ability  of  the 
student  and/or  parents  to  meet  that  cost.  In 
order  to  assure  fairness  and  equity  for  all 
students  and  parents  in  assessing  financial 
need,  all  colleges  and  universities  subscribe 
to  an  independent  agency  which  analyzes  the 
financial  status  of  the  student  and  the 
parents  on  a  uniform  basis. 

The  application  deadline  is  February  15  to 
ensure  proper  crediting  for  fall  bills  but  ap- 
plications are  accepted  on  a  continuous 
basis.  Information  and  applications  can  be 
picked  up  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  243 
Whitmore,  or  by  calling  (413)  545-0801. 

Nondegree  Graduate  Students:  Students 
classified  as  nondegree  graduate,  are  not 
eligible  for  any  type  of  aid  provided  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office.  Nondegree  students 
may  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  federally  in- 
sured student  loan  through  a  bank  or  other 
private  lending  institution  if  they  are  enrolled 
in  a  course,  or  courses,  for  purposes  of 
teacher  preparation,  preparation  for  a  full 
time  graduate  program,  personal  enrich- 
ment, etc.  The  loan  application  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  course(s)  and  a  statement  from  the 
academic  department  stating  number  of 
credits  and  supporting  the  endeavor.  The 
loan  applications  must  be  picked  up  at  the 
bank  or  lending  institution  that  participates 
in  this  federal  program. 
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Programs  Offered 


Major  Fields  In  Which  Courses 
Are  Offered  Leading  to  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Animal  Science 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Business  Administration 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Communication  Disorders 

Communication  Studies 

Comparative  Literature 

Computer  and  Information  Science 

Economics 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

English 

Entomology 

Environmental  Engineering 

Exercise  Science 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Food  and  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Forestry  and  Wood  Technology 

French 

Geology 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

History 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations 

Research 
Linguistics 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Microbiology 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Plant  Pathology 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Political  Science 

Polymer  Science  and  Engineering 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Sport  Studies 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
Zoology 

In  several  fields,  degrees  are  awarded  under 
the  Five  College  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Pro- 
gram: all  departments  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences, astronomy,  chemistry,  French,  ge- 
ology, Germanic  languages  and  literatures, 
philosophy,  and  physics. 

See  Education  section  for  concentrations  of 
study  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Education 
degree. 


Major  Fields  In  Which  Courses 
Are  Offered  Leading  to  the 
Master's  Degree 

Animal  Science 

Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Business  Administration 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Classics 

Communication  Disorders 

Communication  Studies 

Comparative  Literature 

Computer  and  Information  Science 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

English 

Entomology 

Environmental  Engineering 

Exercise  Science 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Food  and  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Forestry  and  Wood  Technology 

French 

Geology 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

History 

Home  Economics 

Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations 

Research 
Labor  Studies 
Landscape  Architecture 
Linguistics 

Manufacturing  Engineering 
Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Microbiology 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science 

Polymer  Science  and  Engineering 
Psychology 
Public  Administration 
Public  Health 
Regional  Planning 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 
Sociology 


Spanish 

Sport  Studies 

Theater 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

Zoology 
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Doctoral  Degree  Requirements 


Doctoral  Degree 
Requirements 


All  requirements  for  any  advanced  degrees 
to  be  awarded  at  a  given  degree-granting 
period  (February,  May,  September)  must  be 
completed  by  the  appropriate  deadline.  The 
completed  Eligibility  for  Degree  forms  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  by  the 
specified  deadline  so  that  all  the  candidate's 
credentials  can  be  certified  before  the  degree 
is  actually  awarded.  Refer  to  the  Guidelines 
for  Doctoral  Degree  Candidates  for  further 
detailed  guidance  in  the  preparation  and 
completion  of  a  program  of  study. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Doctor  of  Education 

The  departmental  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor is  responsible  for  the  following,  all  within 
the  guidelines  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
the  candidate's  school/department  graduate 
studies  program: 

a.  Approving  the  candidate's  program  of 
courses. 

b.  Approving  the  procedure  for  satisfying 
the  language  requirements,  if  any. 

c.  Arranging  for  the  candidate's  preliminary 
comprehensive  examination. 

d.  Reporting  fulfillment  of  the  above  re- 
quirements to  the  Head/Chairman  of  the 
Department,  and  to  the  Office  of  Degree 
Requirements. 

As  soon  as  the  student  has  passed  his  prelim- 
inary comprehensive  examination,  the  De- 
partment Head/Chairman  or  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director  of  the  candidate's  major  de- 
partment* shall  recommend  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  the  names  of  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  to 
serve  as  a  Dissertation  Committee.  At  least 
two  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  so  nominated 
shall  be  from  the  candidate's  major  depart- 
ment.* One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
outside  the  candidate's  department.*  The 
outside  member  shall,  without  exception,  be 
a  voting  member  of  the  Dissertation  Com- 
mittee. 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Dissertation  Committee  to  approve  the 
dissertation  project,  to  supervise  its  execu- 
tion, and  to  arrange  for  the  final  examina- 
tion of  the  student.  All  members  of  the 
Dissertation  Committee  must  tentatively  ap- 
prove the  dissertation  before  the  final  oral 
examination  is  scheduled  and  agree  that  it  is 
time  for  this  examination  to  be  held.  Atten- 
dance at  the  final  oral  examination  is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  candidate's  major  depart- 

•Refers  to  administrative  entity  for  which  degree 
has  been  authorized  (i.e.,  department,  program, 
school,  etc.). 


ment  and  any  member  of  the  Graduate  Fa- 
culty. However,  only  members  of  the  Disser- 
tation Committee  may  cast  votes.  A  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Dissertation  Committee  is 
required  for  the  student  to  pass  the  final  oral 
examination.  If,  at  the  final  examination, 
two  members  of  the  Dissertation  Committee 
cast  negative  votes,  the  candidate  will  be  in- 
formed that  he  has  not  passed  the  examina- 
tion. If  there  is  but  one  negative  vote,  the 
degree  will  be  held  up  pending  action  of  the 
Graduate  Council. 

The  doctoral  degree  is  conferred  upon  grad- 
uate students  who  have  met  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

1 .  Successful  completion  of  all  courses  and 
projects  specified  by  the  advisor/guidance 
committee  within  the  guidelines  of  the  candi- 
date's school/department  graduate  studies 
program. 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  foreign  lan- 
guage requirements  under  Graduate  Council 
policy.  (These  requirements  are  listed  in  the 
departmental  sections  of  this  Bulletin.) 

3.  Passing  a  preliminary  comprehensive  ex- 
amination conducted  by  the  major  depart- 
ment. Any  student  who  fails  the  comprehen- 
sive examination  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  examining  committee,  be  permitted  a  se- 
cond and  final  examination. 

4.  Submission  of  an  approved  dissertation 
prospectus  to  the  Graduate  School  at  least 
seven  months  prior  to  the  Final  Oral  Exam- 
ination (defense  of  dissertation). 

5.  Preparation  of  a  dissertation  satisfactory 
to  the  Dissertation  Committee  and  the  De- 
partment Head/Chairman. 

6.  Passing  a  final  (at  least  partly  oral)  exam- 
ination conducted  by  the  Dissertation  Com- 
mittee. This  examination  shall  be  primarily 
upon,  but  not  necessarily  limited  to,  the  can- 
didate's dissertation.  This  examination  can- 
not be  scheduled  until  all  members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  candidate's  Department 
Chairman  or  Head  (or  his  designee)  have  ap- 
proved the  dissertation. 

7.  Registration  for  the  required  number  of 
dissertation  credits  (refer  to  the  General 
Regulations  section,  item  number  12). 

8.  A  minimum  of  one  academic  year  as  a 
full-time  graduate  student  in  residence  at  the 
University.  The  residence  year  must  consist 
of  two  consecutive  semesters,  either  a  fall- 
spring  or  a  spring-fall  sequence.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  full  time  status,  a  student  must  be 
enrolled  for  nine  or  more  credits  per 
semester,  either  in  regular  graduate  courses 
or  for  Doctoral  Dissertation  credits  (899)/or 
in  some  combination  of  both.  To  be  in  resi- 


dence a  student  must  be  physically  present 
on  the  campus  for  some  part  of  each  week 
during  the  semester  (although  the  student 
need  not  reside  or  be  domiciled  in  the 
Amherst  area);  and  may  not  be  employed  on 
more  than  a  one-half  time  basis  during  the 
semester,  either  within  or  outside  the  Univer- 
sity. 

9.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  (total  time 
period  in  which  to  earn  the  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.) 
is  six  calendar  years  from  acceptance  into  the 
program,  or  four  years  if  the  student  already 
has  a  master's  degree  in  the  same  field.  A 
part-time  student  may  be  granted  an  addi- 
tional year  upon  petition  to  his  or  her 
graduate  program  director  and  approval  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Five  College  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Smith  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  degree  is  awarded  by  this 
University,  but  in  exceptional  cases  much 
of  the  work  leading  to  it  may  be  taken  at 
one  or  another  of  the  participating  institu- 
tions. Departments  authorized  to  offer  the 
cooperative  Ph.D.  degree  are:  all  depart- 
ments in  the  biological  sciences,  Astron- 
omy, Chemistry,  French,  Geology,  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures,  Phil- 
osophy, and  Physics. 

An  applicant  must  apply  for  the  Five 
College  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program 
through  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts.  The  applicant  must 
then  secure  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
academic  department  at  the  University.  The 
application  then  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
appropriate  Five  College  institution  for  its 
evaluation.  The  letter  of  acceptance  to  the 
applicant  is  sent  only  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, not  by  the  other  cooperating  in- 
stitution. 

Registration  for  the  Five  College  Cooper- 
ative Ph.D.  students  is  handled  only 
through  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

Degrees  awarded  in  this  program  will  be 
appropriately  indicated  on  the  diploma  and 
the  permanent  record  card. 

All  requirements  for  the  Five  College  Co- 
operative Ph.D.  degree  are  similar  to  those 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  ex- 
cept for  the  residency  requirement.  Resi- 
dence in  this  program  will  apply  to  the  insti- 
tution where  the  dissertation  work  is  done. 

The  names  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  at 
cooperating  institutions  are  listed  at  the  end 
of  this  Bulletin. 
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Doctoral  Degree  Requirements 


Doctoral  Dissertation 

In  addition  to  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School,  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
grees Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  and 
Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.)  must  com- 
plete an  acceptable  dissertation.  The  disser- 
tation qualifies  for  acceptance  when  it 
satisfies  the  following  criteria:  1)  It  should 
demonstrate  the  candidate's  intellectual 
competence  and  maturity  in  the  field  of 
concentration;  2)  It  should  make  an  orig- 
inal and  valid  contribution  to  human 
knowledge;  3)  It  should  be  an  individual 
achievement  and  the  product  of  indepen- 
dent research. 

Although  doctoral  dissertations  may 
result  from  a  project  involving  collabora- 
tion of  several  scholars,  the  individual  con- 
tribution of  each  doctoral  candidate  must 
be  substantial,  clearly  identified,  and 
separately  presented.  Length  of  the  disser- 
tation is  governed  by  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject matter. 

The  dissertation  in  its  completed  form 
will  be  judged  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the 
candidate  to  review  and  make  critical  use  of 
the  literature;  to  formulate  a  problem,  plan 
a  method  of  attack,  and  work  systematical- 
ly toward  a  solution;  to  summarize  his 
material  or  data,  and  draw  conclusions  bas- 
ed thereon.  Scholastic  attainment  in  writing 
and  presenting  the  results  of  the  study  will 
be  crucial.  The  goal  of  the  dissertation  is  to 
make  a  contribution  to  knowledge.  It 
should  be  of  publishable  quality. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  adhered  to  in 
preparation  and  presentation  of  a  disserta- 
tion: 

1.  The  professor  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  student's  research  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  candidate's  Dissertation 
Committee.  Only  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  may  be  appointed  to  this  commit- 
tee. 

2.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Dissertation  Committee  to  arrange  a 
conference  with  other  members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  candidate  to  discuss  the 
research  problem  before  approving  the 
dissertation  prospectus. 

3.  A  copy  of  the  candidate's  dissertation 
prospectus  must  be  signed  by  each  member 
of  the  Dissertation  Committee  to  indicate 
that  the  prospectus  has  been  approved  and 
that  a  conference  with  the  candidate  has 
been  held.  The  signed  copy  of  the  prospec- 
tus shall  then  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  via  the  candidate's 
Graduate  Program  Director. 


4.  The  Dissertation  Committee  is  responsi- 
ble for  preparation  of  an  acceptable 
dissertation.  The  dissertation  must  have  the 
unanimous  approval  of  this  Committee  and 
the  approval  of  the  Department  Head  or 
Chairman  before  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree. 

5.  Because  of  the  time  required  to  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  research,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  dissertation  be  submitted 
to  the  Dissertation  Committee  not  later 
than  one  month  before  the  Graduate 
School  degree  granting  deadlines. 

6.  Although  different  disciplines  have  dis- 
tinctive research  and  presentation  styles, 
the  following  recommendations  should  help 
achieve  maximum  uniformity: 

6a.  The  dissertation  will  be  divided  into  three 
general  parts:  1)  the  preliminary  pages  [title 
page,  copyright  page  (if  copyrighted),  ap- 
proval (signature)  page,  dedication  page  (if 
any),  acknowledgement  (preface)  page, 
abstract  page(s),  table  of  contents,  list  of 
tables,  and  list  of  figures];  2)  the  text  [in- 
troduction (if  not  Chapter  I)  and  main  body 
of  the  paper];  and  3)  the  supplementary 
pages  [footnotes  (if  used  at  the  end  of  the 
text),  bibliography,  and  appendices].  The 
above  order  must  be  maintained,  and  subse- 
quent rules  for  pagination  followed  exactly. 
(See  the  Appendix  for  samples  of  the  title 
page,  copyright  page,  approval  page,  table 
of  contents,  list  of  tables,  and  list  of  illustra- 
tions. The  format  for  the  title  and  approval 
(signature)  pages  must  be  followed  exactly.) 

6b.  The  original  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
on  white,  durable,  at  least  50  percent  rag 
bond  paper,  not  less  than  20  pounds,  %Vi  x 
11  inches,  with  no  holes  or  lines.  The  same 
type  of  paper  must  be  used  consistently 
throughout  the  dissertation. 

The  copy  of  the  dissertation  must  be  on 
white,  at  least  25  percent  rag  bond  paper. 

6c.  Either  elite,  pica,  or  executive  type  may 
be  used.  However,  the  typeface  must  be  con- 
sistently maintained  throughout  the  disserta- 
tion. The  changing  of  typing  styles  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. By  the  same  token,  the  typewriter 
used  must  remain  consistent.  For  example, 
switching  from  electric  to  manual  (or  vice 
versa)  is  not  acceptable.  Consistency  in  the 
quality  of  impression  is  required. 

The  text  of  the  dissertation  must  be  double 
spaced  throughout.  The  principal  exception 
to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  long  quotations. 
Lists  of  Tables  and  Figures  should  be  single 
spaced.  For  information  on  the  Table  of 
Contents,  see  Kate  L.  Turabian,  A  Manual 


for  Writers  of  Term  Papers,  Theses,  and 
Dissertations,  4th  Edition,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1973.  (See  Appendix  for 
samples  of  Table  of  Contents  and  List  of 
Tables.) 

6d.  Margins  must  be  at  least  1  Vi  inches  wide 
at  the  top  and  on  the  left,  and  1  inch  wide  on 
the  right  and  bottom  of  the  page.  These 
margin  widths  must  also  be  observed  on  all 
tables,  charts,  graphs,  preliminary  pages, 
etc.  It  is  very  important  that  these  margin 
widths  be  maintained  as  the  pages  are 
trimmed  during  the  binding  process. 

6e.  Since  the  Graduate  School  has  every 
dissertation  microfilmed,  much  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  finished  form.  Both  the 
Dissertation  Committee  and  the  Graduate 
School  must  approve  the  final  format  and 
appearance. 

The  candidate  shall  submit  to  the  Graduate 
School  the  original  (or  copy  of  comparable 
quality,  subject  to  approval  before  presenta- 
tion of  completed  copy  by  the  Graduate 
Dean),  and  one  copy  of  the  dissertation. 
Both  the  original  (after  being  microfilmed) 
and  the  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  Library  for 
binding.  The  candidate  shall  submit  a  money 
order  or  a  certified  bank  check  of  $8  made 
out  to  the  Library  Binding  Trust  Fund  to 
cover  binding  costs.  The  original  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  central  library  as  an  archival 
copy.  The  copy  will  be  located  in  either  the 
central  library  or  branch  library,  as  appro- 
priate, for  circulation.  Some  departments  re- 
quire an  additional  bound  copy  for  their 
own  file.  The  candidate  wishing  to  have 
other  copies  of  his  dissertation  bound  for 
departmental  requirements  or  for  his  own 
purposes,  is  referred  to  the  Guidelines  for 
Doctoral  Degree  Candidates.  The  candidate 
must  also  provide  an  abstract  of  fewer  than 
600  words. 

The  microfilm  fee  of  $40  covers  microfilm 
publication  of  the  dissertation  by  University 
Microfilms  Library  Services  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  abstract  by  them  in  Dissertation 
Abstracts. 

The  microfilm  fee  covers  the  cost  of  copy- 
right in  the  author's  name.  If  the  author  does 
not  wish  to  have  the  dissertation  copyrighted 
the  microfilm  fee  is  $25.  The  dissertation  will 
be  cataloged  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
in  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Library. 
Microfilm  copies  may  be  purchased  from 
University  Microfilms  Library  Services, 
Xerox  Corporation,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106. 
Publication  by  microfilm  does  not  preclude 
the  printing  of  the  dissertation  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  a  journal  or  as  a  monograph. 
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Master's  Degree  Requirements 


Master's  Degree 
Requirements 


In  addition  to  the  Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.)  and 
Master  of  Science  (M.S.)  degrees,  the  Uni- 
versity also  offers  the  following  master's  de- 
grees: *Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
(M.A.T.),  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion (M.B.A.),  Master  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration  (M.S.B.A.),  Master  of  Edu- 
cation (M.Ed.),  *Master  of  Fine  Arts 
(M.F.A.),  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 
(M.L.A.),  Master  of  Music  (M.M.),  Master 
of  Regional  Planning  (M.R.P.),  Master  of 
Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 
(M.S.Ch.E.),  Master  of  Science  in  Civil  En- 
gineering (M.S.C.E.),  Master  of  Science  in 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
(M.S.E.C.E.),  Master  of  Science  in  Environ- 
mental Engineering  (M.S.Envr.E.),  Master 
of  Science  in  Industrial  Engineering  and  Op- 
erations Research  (M.S. I. E.O.R.),  Master  of 
Science  in  Manufacturing  Engineering 
(M.S.Manf.E.),  Master  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  (M.S.M.E.),  and 
Master  of  Public  Administration  (M.P.A.). 

The  basic  requirements  for  the  master's  de- 
grees are  given  below.  ""Programs  marked  by 
asterisk  above  are  described  under  headings 
below.  Also  consult  the  departmental  sec- 
tions for  more  detailed  information.  Refer  to 
the  Typing  Guidelines  for  Master's  Theses 
for  further  detailed  guidance  in  pursuing  and 
completing  a  program  of  study. 

1.  A  minimum  of  30  graduate  credits,  of 
which  not  more  than  six  of  grade  B  or  better 
may  be  transferred  from  other  institutions 
with  the  consent  of  the  candidate's  major 
department  and  approval  by  the  Graduate 
Dean.  Twenty-one  of  the  30  credits  must  be 
in  the  major  field.  If  a  thesis  is  offered,  at 
least  six  credits  must  be  earned  in  600-800 
series  courses  (at  this  University)  in  addition 
to  any  thesis  credits;  if  a  thesis  is  not  offered, 
at  least  12  credits  must  be  earned  in  600-800 
series  courses  (at  this  University).  A 
minimum  of  half  the  required  credits  for  a 
Master's  degree  in  each  department  must  be 
on  a  letter  graded  basis;  some  or  all  of  the  re- 
maining number  of  credit  hours  toward  the 
degree  may  be  on  a  pass/fail  basis,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  student's  department. 
The  option  as  to  which  courses  may  be  taken 
on  a  pass/fail  basis  rests  with  the  depart- 
ment/school rather  than  with  the  individual 
candidate.  Transfer  credits  cannot  be  used  as 
part  of  the  required  component  of  one-half 
credits  of  letter  grades.  No  more  than  10 
credits  may  be  earned  by  means  of  a  thesis. 

2.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  (total  time  per- 
iod in  which  to  earn  the  Master's  degree)  is 
three  calendar  years  from  acceptance  into 


the  program,  or  (four  years  for  the  M.F.A. 
degree).  A  part-time  student  may  be  granted 
an  additional  year  upon  petition  to  his  or  her 
Graduate  Program  Director  and  approval  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  The  thesis  is  optional  with  the  school  or 
department;  if  one  is  required,  however,  it 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  Thesis 
Committee.  This  Committee  shall  consist  of 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Graduate  Fa- 
culty appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  upon  recommendation  of  the  Head 
or  Chairman  of  the  Department.  A  copy  of 
the  candidate's  thesis  must  be  signed  by  each 
member  of  the  Thesis  Committee  to  indicate 
that  the  outline  has  been  approved.  A  signed 
copy  of  the  thesis  outline  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Graduate  Dean  four  months  prior  to  the 
thesis  defense.  The  thesis  must  be  approved 
by  the  Thesis  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment Chairman  or  Head. 

The  candidate  must  also  pass  a  general  ex- 
amination, not  necessarily  limited  to  the  the- 
sis topic,  to  be  conducted  by  an  examining 
committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty.  The  recommendation  of 
two  of  the  three  members  of  the  Examining 
Committee  shall  be  requisite  to  receiving  the 
degree.  If  the  candidate  prepares  a  thesis, 
Special  Problems  courses  shall  be  limited  to 
six  credits. 

4.  Candidates  for  the  doctoral  or  master's/ 
doctoral  degree  may  apply  for  the  master's 
degree  when  they  have  fulfilled  the  residence 
and  course  requirements  for  the  doctorate 
and  the  master's  degree,  have  passed  any  ap- 
plicable language  examinations  and  have 
successfully  completed  the  preliminary  com- 
prehensive examination  for  the  Ph.D. 

5.  Foreign  language  requirements  for  the 
master's  degree  are  optional  with  the  school 
or  department. 

6.  Course  credits  used  for  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements for  a  master's  degree  may  not  be 
used  for  fulfilling  requirements  for  any  other 
master's  degree  at  this  University. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  program  is 
primarily  for  those  who  do  not  have  ade- 
quate academic  preparation  nor  appropriate 
teaching  experience — but  who  do  hold  a 
bachelor's  degree — to  become  effective 
teachers  either  at  the  secondary  school  or 
community/junior  college  level.  The  M.A.T. 
program  leads  to  a  terminal  degree  combin- 
ing professional  aspects  of  the  M.Ed,  degree 
with  the  academic  tradition  of  the 
M.S./M.A.  degree.  Thirty-nine  credits  are 


required  for  the  secondary  school  option, 
and  45  credits  for  the  community/junior  col- 
lege option.  A  maximum  of  nine  graduate 
credits  of  grade  B  or  better  from  another  ac- 
credited institution  may  be  applied  toward 
the  degree,  upon  recommendation  by  one  of 
the  participating  departments  (Art,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Classics,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Physics,  Public  Health,  and  Sports 
Studies)  and  approval  by  the  Graduate 
Dean. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  program  is 
particularly  designed  for  those  interested  in 
the  creative  aspects  of  the  arts  and  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Department  of  Art  for  work 
in  the  visual  arts,  the  Department  of  English 
for  work  in  creative  writing,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theater  for  work  in  dramatic  art. 
The  basic  requirements  for  the  degree  are: 

1.  Sixty  credits  at  the  graduate  level.  Not 
more  than  12  credits  may  be  transferred 
from  other  institutions  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  department  and  approval  of  the 
Graduate  School.  While  an  interdisciplinary 
course  of  study  may  be  arranged,  the  Art 
Department  does  not  require  that  12  credits 
be  earned  in  courses  outside  the  Art  Depart- 
ment. No  more  than  18  credits  may  be  earn- 
ed for  the  thesis  project. 

2.  The  exact  nature  of  the  thesis  project  will 
be  determined  by  the  student's  major  adviser 
in  conference  with  the  student.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  student  will  produce  a 
work  in  the  creative  arts.  A  written  analysis 
of  the  work  itself  and  of  the  procedures  used 
in  producing  it  will  be  required.  The  candi- 
date will  be  asked  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  major  field  in  addition  to  presenting  the 
thesis  project  publicly.  Applicants  to  the  De- 
partment of  Art  (Studio)  must  submit  a  port- 
folio of  slides  directly  to  the  Director  of  the 
Graduate  Program. 

Master's  Thesis 

The  requirements  for  the  master's  thesis  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  doctoral  disserta- 
tion, listed  above,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: 

1.  The  Chairman  or  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  submit  nominations  to  the  Grad- 
uate Dean  for  a  Thesis  Committee.  This 
Committee  may  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three 
members,  all  of  whom  must  be  members  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Graduate 
Faculty.  After  the  Thesis  Committee  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Graduate  Dean,  it 
shall  review  the  candidate's  proposed  thesis 
outline.  When  accepted,  all  members  shall 
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sign  a  cover  sheet  indicating  approval.  The 
thesis  outline,  with  the  cover  sheet  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  Committee  members 
and  the  date  of  the  Thesis  Committee's 
meeting  with  the  candidate,  will  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Graduate  Dean  by  the  Graduate 
Program  Director  at  least  four  months  prior 
to  the  general  Master's  examination  (or  de- 
fense of  thesis). 

2.  The  original  (or  copy  of  comparable 
quality,  on  at  least  50%  rag  bond,  subject 
to  approval  before  presentation  of  com- 
pleted copy  by  the  Graduate  Dean)  and  one 
copy  (on  at  least  25%  rag  bond,  both  un- 
bound) of  the  thesis  are  required.  The  can- 
didate shall  submit  a  money  order  or  a  cer- 
tified bank  check  of  $8  made  out  to  the 
Library  Binding  Trust  Fund  to  cover  bin- 


ding costs.  The  original  will  be  deposited  in 
the  central  library  as  an  archival  copy;  the 
copy  will  be  placed  in  either  the  central 
library  or  branch  library,  as  appropriate  for 
circulation.  Some  departments  require  an 
additional  copy  of  the  thesis  for  their  own 
files.  Refer  to  the  Typing  Guidelines  for 
Master's  Theses  regarding  having  ad- 
ditional copies  bound. 

3.  The  thesis  and  copy  must  be  submitted 
along  with  the  Eligibility  for  Degree  form  to 
the  Graduate  School  by  the  deadline  for  the 
appropriate  degree  granting  period. 
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1.  Course  Numbering  System  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts 

001-099    Noncredit 

100-199    Introductory  lower  division 
(freshmen) 

200-299   Other  lower  division 
(sophomore) 

300-399    Upper  division  (junior/senior) 

400-499    Upper  division  (junior/senior); 
graduate  credit  may  be  awarded 
only  to  candidates  outside  the 
department's  own  graduate  pro- 
gram. 

500-599   Combined  graduate/undergrad- 
uate 

600-699   Master's  or  first-year  graduate 

700-899   Doctoral  and  advanced  graduate 

900-999   Post-terminal  degree 

Fixed  Numbers  (Graduate/ Undergraduate) 

590   Experimental  courses 
591-595    Seminars,  variable  titles 

596  Independent  study 

597  Special  topics,  variable  titles 

Fixed  Numbers  (Graduate) 

690,  790,  890   Experimental  courses 
691-695,  791-795,  891-895   Seminars,  vari- 
able titles 

696,  796,  896   Independent  study,  variable 
titles 

697,  797,  897   Special  topics,  variable  titles 

698  Practicum 

699  Master's  thesis 

899    Doctoral  dissertation 

2.  "More  Restrictive"  Program 
Regulations 

Any  Graduate  School  regulation  or  proce- 
dure shall  not  preclude  separate  degree  pro- 
grams from  developing  specific  regulations 
or  procedures  which  are  more  restrictive  or 
selective. 

3.  Re-taking  Courses 

Unless  otherwise  noted  a  course  may  be  ta- 
ken more  than  once  but  may  be  offered  on- 
ly once  toward  degree  requirements. 

4.  Grading  Policy 

Only  the  following  letter  grades  can  be 
given  to  graduate  students:  A,  AB,  B,  BC, 
C,  F.  These  grades  carry  the  following 
numerical  equivalents  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting cumulative  averages:  A  =  4.0,  AB 
=  3.5,  B  =  3.0,  BC  =  2.5,  C  =  2.0,  F  = 
0.  Graduate  students  enrolled  in  undergrad- 
uate courses  are  governed  by  the  Graduate 
School  grading  policy. 

5.  Academic  Dismissal 

A  student  who  in  any  two  semesters,  conse- 
cutive or  otherwise,  has  semester  averages 


of  below  2.8  is  subject  to  academic 
dismissal  upon  recommendation  of  the 
graduate  program  director  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

6.  Academic  Average  for 
Graduate  Degrees 

In  the  courses  which  a  student  is  offering  to 
satisfy  degree  requirements,  a  minimum 
standard  for  satisfactory  work  is  a  3.0  aver- 
age. 

7.  Satisfactory  or  Reasonable  Progress 

A  student  must  make  satisfactory  or 
reasonable  progress  towards  completion  of 
a  degree  program  within  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  for  that  degree.  A  student  who 
is  not  making  satisfactory  or  reasonable 
progress  is  subject  to  termination  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  graduate  program 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

8.  Maximum  Credit  Load 

A  graduate  student  may  register  for  up  to 
15  credits  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters  and  nine  credits  during  the  Sum- 
mer Session.  Any  student  who  wishes  to 
register  for  more  than  the  maximum  credit 
load  must  secure  written  permission  from 
the  graduate  program  director  in  the  major 
department  and  the  Graduate  Dean's  ap- 
proval. 

9.  Full/Part-Time  Student  Credits 

Full-time  students  register  for  nine  credits  or 
more  per  semester.  Part-time  students  regis- 
ter for  eight  credits  or  less  per  semester. 
Ph.D.  and  Ed.D.  candidates  may  be  consi- 
dered full-time  students  regardless  of  the 
number  of  dissertation  credits  for  which  they 
register,  when  the  major  department  certifies 
that  they  are  working  full-time  on  research. 

10.  Course  Withdrawal  Regulations 

a.  To  add,  drop,  or  change  a  course,  stu- 
dents must  obtain  the  written  approval  of  the 
instructor  concerned  and  their  faculty  advi- 
ser. Signed  cards  are  to  be  filed  with  the 
Graduate  Records  Office. 

b.  Up  to  and  including  10  academic  days 
from  the  beginning  of  a  semester  a  student 
may  add,  drop  or  change  courses  without  pe- 
nalty; that  is,  no  entry  will  be  made  on  the 
student's  permanent  record.  No  courses  may 
be  added  after  this  date.  Signed  cards  are  to 
be  filed  with  the  Graduate  Records  Office. 

c.  After  period  (b)  but  within  six  calendar 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a  semester  a  stu- 
dent may  drop  courses  with  a  grade  of  DR 
(DRop)  provided  approval  is  obtained  from 
the  instructor  and  the  student's  major  ad- 
viser. 


d.  During  periods  (b)  and  (c)  a  student  maj 
withdraw  from  the  University  without  aca 
demic  penalty.  Grades  of  DR  will  be  notec 
on  the  record.  After  six  weeks,  grades  of  WI 
(Withdraw  Failing)  or  WP  (Withdraw  Pass 
ing)  will  be  entered  unless  special  permissioi 
is  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduati 
School.  No  student  may  withdraw  fron 
courses  after  final  examinations  begin. 

11.  Incompletes 

A  student  can  obtain  credit  for  an  "incom 
plete"  only  by  finishing  the  work  of  th 
course  before  the  end  of  one  calendar  yea 
from  the  time  of  enrollment  in  that  course 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  if  a  grade  is  no 
submitted  an  IF  (Incomplete  Failure)  will  b 
recorded.  The  initiative  in  arranging  for  th 
removal  of  an  "incomplete"  rests  with  th 
student.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  t 
thesis  and  dissertation  credits  but  does  appl 
to  terminal  project  credits. 

12.  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Credits. 

(Thesis  699  and  Dissertation  899):  The  re 
quired  number  of  thesis  and  dissertation  ere 
dits  varies  by  program.  They  range  up  to 
maximum  of  10  for  masters'  theses  and  fror 
10  to  27  for  doctoral  dissertations.  No  stt 
dent  is  exempt  from  this  requirement;  not 
mal  tuition  rates  will  apply.  These  credits  wi 
be  graded  IP  (In  Progress)  until  the  thesis  c 
dissertation  has  been  accepted  by  the  Grac 
uate  School  at  which  time  these  credits  wi 
be  converted  to  SAT  (satisfactory). 

13.  Transfer  of  Courses  and  Credits  Taker 
Over  and  Above  Credits  Earned  for  a 
Bachelor's  Degree 

An  undergraduate  student  in  the  senior  yea 
at  any  of  the  Five-College  institutions  wh 
will  earn  during  this  year  more  credits  tha 
needed  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  may  regis 
ter  concurrently  for  graduate  credits  at  th 
University  of  Massachusetts  after  securin 
the  permission  of  the  major  adviser  and  c 
the  graduate  course  instructor.  The  studer 
registers  for  these  credits  with  the  undei 
graduate  registrar.  The  Graduate  School  wi 
accept  a  maximum  of  six  credits  earned  vi 
this  method.  After  completing  the  courses,  i 
the  student  wishes  to  tansfer  them  to  a  grad 
uate  program,  the  registrar  should  be  reques 
ted  to  send  to  the  Graduate  School  an  offi 
cial  statement  listing  the  courses,  credits,  an 
grades,  and  certifying  that  they  were  ove 
and  above  those  needed  by  the  student  fo 
the  bachelor's  degree.  The  Graduate  Schoc 
will  then  record  these  courses  on  a  perms 
nent  record  card  and  supply  the  student  wit 
transcripts  bearing  this  legend: 
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"Approval  given  (date)  to  transfer  the  fol- 
lowing course(s)  and  credits,  earned  over  and 
above  credits  required  for  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree, toward  the  master's  degree." 

14.  Academic  Honesty  Policy 

It  is  the  expressed  policy  of  the  University 
that  every  aspect  of  graduate  academic  life 
related  in  whatever  fashion  to  the  University, 
shall  be  conducted  in  an  absolutely  and  un- 
compromisingly honest  manner  by  graduate 
students. 

Apparent  and  alleged  breaches  in  this 
policy  are  dealt  with  by  the  Graduate  Coun- 
cil of  the  University's  Faculty  Senate,  and 
are  enforced  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

15.  Administrative  Withdrawal  Policy 

It  is  Graduate  School  policy  that  conditions 
warranting  administrative  (non-academic) 
withdrawal  of  a  graduate  student  enrolled  at 
the  University's  Amherst  campus  are  the 
following: 

a.  failure  to  satisfy  an  overdue  financial  obli- 
gation to  the  University,  consisting  of  any 
of,  but  strictly  limited  to  (i)  tuition,  (ii)  "gen- 
eral fees"  (as  defined  in  the  Graduate  School 
Bulletin,  and  including  the  Health  Services 
Fee,  Fine  Arts  Fee,  Campus  Center  Fee,  I.D. 
Card  and  Graduate  Student  Senate  Tax),  and 
(iii)  educationally  related  loans  out  of  the 
Financial  Aid  Office,  except  where  explicit 
contractual  arrangements  are  entered  into. 

b.  failure  to  comply  with  prior  conditions  on 
admission  to  the  University  imposed  by  the 
Graduate  School  in  compliance  with  Univer- 
sity policies. 

If  withdrawn,  a  student  shall  cease  to  be  en- 
rolled and  shall  not  receive  credit  or  grades 
for  the  current  semester.  The  student  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  register  for  future  semes- 
ters until  reinstated.  Reinstatement  shall  be 
automatic  upon  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  problem  occasioning  the  withdrawal. 
Failure  to  resolve  the  withdrawal  before  the 
end  of  the  Late  Registration  period  of  the 
succeeding  semester  shall  entail  application 
for  readmission  to  the  University.  The  stu- 
dent shall  return  all  property  belonging  to 
the  University  in  his  or  her  possession  at  the 
time  of  withdrawal.  The  student  shall  receive 
no  further  materials  or  notification  from  the 
Graduate  Registrar  concerning  University  af- 
fairs. 

16.  Foreign  Language  Examinations 

Under  Graduate  Council  policy,  each  aca- 
demic program  establishes  foreign  language 
requirements  for  its  own  advanced  degree 


candidates.  The  program  determines  both 
the  number  of  foreign  languages  and  the  le- 
vel of  competency  required.  A  foreign  lan- 
guage is  defined  for  this  requirement  as  a 
language  other  than  the  candidate's  native 
tongue,  in  which  there  is  a  significant  body 
of  literature  relevant  to  his  or  her  academic 
discipline. 

The  levels  of  competency  which  a  depart- 
ment may  select  are: 

1.  Advanced  level. 

2.  Intermediate  level. 

3.  Journal  level:  reading  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  understand  journals  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  student's  academic  disci- 
plines. 

4.  No  foreign  language  competency. 

A  department  may  select  any  of  these  levels 
or  combination  of  them  for  as  many  lan- 
guages as  it  wishes.  When  a  department  se- 
lects levels  one  or  two,  the  student's  compe- 
tency is  judged  by  the  score  on  the  Graduate 
School  Foreign  Language  Examination:  The 
passing  grade  for  advanced  and  intermediate 
levels  is  specified  by  the  Graduate  Council. 
Current  passing  levels  are  600  and  450 
respectively.  The  results  are  recorded  on  the 
student's  transcript.  When  a  department  se- 
lects level  three,  the  student's  competency  is 
decided  by  a  departmental  committee,  but 
not  by  the  Thesis  or  Dissertation  Committee, 
and  no  entry  is  made  on  the  student's  perma- 
nent record  card. 

Privacy  of  Educational  Records 

The  Graduate  School  annually  informs  stu- 
dents of  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  of  1974.  This  Act  protects  the 
privacy  of  educational  records,  established 
the  right  of  students  to  inspect  and  review 
their  education  records,  and  provides 
guidelines  for  the  correction  of  inaccurate 
or  misleading  data. 

A  document  entitled  Family  Education 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  explains  in  detail  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  this  institution  for 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
A  copy  is  available  for  inspection  in  the 
Graduate  School. 


Health  Services 

Comprehensive  primary  health  care  is  pro- 
vided to  graduate  students  and  their  enroll- 
ed dependents  through  the  University 
Health  Services.  The  Health  Services  has 
been  organized  to  help  treat  and  prevent 
health  problems  which  might  limit  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  college  experience.  It  is 
mainly  supported  through  student  fees  and 
strives  to  be  sensitive  to  member  needs. 

A  staff  of  physicians,  nurse  practitioners 
and  other  health  professionals  work  as  a 
team  to  provide  medical  care  at  the  Health 
Center  for  students,  faculty,  staff  and  their 
dependents.  Services  include  unlimited  staff 
consultation,  and  supporting  services  such 
as  X-ray,  laboratory,  pharmacy  and 
physical  therapy.  Specialty  clinics  include 
pediatrics,  eye  care,  contraception  and  im- 
munizations. The  Health  Center  is  also  a 
hospital,  should  members  need  inpatient 
care. 

The  Dental  Health  Division  provides 
emergency  dental  care  and  dental  education 
services  as  part  of  the  health  fee.  Routine 
and  restorative  care  is  provided  on  a  fee- 
for-service  basis  as  time  permits. 

Personal  counseling  services  are  provided 
by  the  Mental  Health  Division.  A  staff 
composed  of  social  workers,  clinical  psy- 
chologists, and  psychiatrists  are  available 
for  short  term  one-to-one  consultations, 
prepaid  group  therapy  and  couples  con- 
sultation, as  appropriate. 

Confidentiality  is  a  very  important 
policy;  all  visits  are  absolutely  confidential. 
No  one  has  access  to  records  without  the 
member's  written  permission  unless  a  life- 
threatening  situation  occurs. 

The  Health  Education  Division  offers  a 
variety  of  programs  aimed  at  developing  in- 
dividual and  community  responsibility  for 
promoting  optimal  health.  Programs  in- 
clude peer  resource  training,  patient  educa- 
tion, and  community  discussions  on  topics 
such  as  nutrition,  first  aid,  parenting,  stress 
management,  sexuality  and  alcohol. 

The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
Division  provides  continuous  surveillance 
of  various  campus  situations,  such  as  hous- 
ing, food  services  and  fire  and  radiation 
protection. 

In  addition  to  these  services,  a  supplemental 
health  benefits  program  is  made  available  to 
students  and  their  dependents  to  cover 
hospitalization,  delivery,  and  surgical  ser- 
vices not  available  at  the  Health  Center,  as 
well  as  emergency  treatment  while  away 
from  campus.  If  you  wish  to  enroll  in  this 
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program  you  must  do  so  in  September. 
However,  students  entering  the  University  in 
mid-year  may  enroll  at  that  time. 

This  is  only  a  brief  overview  of  the  Univer- 
sity Health  Services.  Please  call  the  Health 
Center  Business  Office  (549-2671)  for  detail- 
ed information  and  instructions  on  how  to 
enroll  yourself  or  your  dependents  in  the 
Basic  Health  Plan  and  the  supplementary 
health  program.  Feel  free  to  call  if  you  have 
questions  or  special  problems,  or  would  like 
to  get  involved  in  any  of  its  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Student  Health  Advisory  Board. 

Handicapped  Student  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Handicapped  Student  Affairs 
is  available  to  assist  physically  disabled  grad- 
uate students  who  may  require  special  sup- 
port services  while  attending  the  University. 
Resources  and  services  are  available  for 
visually  impaired,  hearing  impaired,  and 
mobility  impaired  students.  For  further  in- 
formation contact:  Coordinator,  Handicap- 
ped Student  Affairs,  231  Whitmore,  tel. 
(413)  545-0892. 

Five  College  Library  Use 

The  libraries  at  Amherst,  Smith,  Hampshire 
and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  are  normally 
available  to  students  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  subject  to  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures set  by  each  library. 

Research  Services 

The  glassblowing  laboratory  and  microana- 
lysis laboratory,  located  in  the  Graduate 
Research  Center,  support  research  projects 
and  graduate  education. 

Placement  Service 

Vocational  advising  and  assistance  in  finding 
employment  through  career  and  occupation- 
al information,  on-campus  interviews,  the 
preparation  of  credentials,  personal  resumes 
and  recommendations  is  offered  to  aid  grad- 
uate students  to  attain  their  career  objec- 
tives. The  service  is  located  in  Hampshire 
House. 

Graduate  Student  Senate 

The  Graduate  Student  Senate  serves  as  the 
representative  body  of  graduate  students  at 
the  University.  It  pursues  policies  and  objec- 
tives that  serve  to  advance  the  material  and 
academic  needs  of  the  graduate  community. 
The  Senate  provides  funding  for  various 
service  organizations  on  campus,  including 
Legal  Services  Office  (LSO),  Transit  Service, 
University  Child  Care,  Everywoman's 
Center,  Peoples  Gay  Alliance,  The  Lesbian 
Union,  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  and 
the  Student  Federal  Credit  Union.  In  addi- 


tion, the  Senate  considers  applications  for 
funding  from  many  other  groups  throughout 
the  year,  and  also  provides  funds,  through  a 
revenue-sharing  plan  for  all  departmental 
graduate  student  organizations  that  have 
representatives  in  the  Senate. 

The  Graduate  Student  Senate  also  ap- 
points representatives  to  numerous  Univer- 
sity-wide Committees,  with  service  on  most 
committees  open  to  students  interested  in 
representing  the  viewpoints  and  interests  of 
graduate  students  in  matters  such  as  the 
operations  of  the  Campus  Center,  University 
Search  Committees,  the  Health  Council  and 
many  others. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Graduate  Student  Senate,  Room  919,  Cam- 
pus Center,  tel.  (413)  545-2896  or  545-0970. 

Post-Doctoral  Fellows,  Research 
Associates  and  Visiting  Fellows 

Post-Doctoral  Fellows  and  Research  Asso- 
ciates will  be  entitled  to  faculty  privileges 
for  the  duration  of  their  appointments  at 
the  University.  Qualified  scholars  who 
desire  temporarily  the  privileges  of  the 
library  and  research  facilities  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree  may  be  appointed  as  Visiting  Fellows 
(without  stipend)  upon  petition  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  Such  Fellows  may 
be  entitled  to  faculty  privileges.  However, 
use  of  research  facilities  will  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged on  an  individual  basis  with  the 
chairman  or  head  of  the  department  in 
whose  area  the  facilities  are  located. 

Nondiscrimination  Policy 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  sex,  age,  religion,  national  origin  or 
handicap  in  any  aspect  of  its  employment,  in 
the  recruitment,  admission  and  treatment  of 
students  and  in  its  policies  and  programs,  as 
required  by  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations.  Inquiries  concerning  these  laws 
and  regulations  or  their  application  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Affirmative 
Action  Coordinator,  Chancellor's  Office, 
375  Whitmore. 


Institute  for  Governmental  Services 

The  Institute  for  Governmental  Services  is  a 
service  and  outreach  unit  of  the  University 
with  offices  in  both  Boston  and  Amherst. 
The  Institute's  primary  mission  is  to  provide 
services  and  support  for  governmental  agen- 
cies in  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  carries  out 
this  mandate  through  training,  technical 
assistance,  publications  and  research.  In- 
stitute clients  have  included  mayors, 
educators,  selectmen,  assessors,  human  ser- 
vices agency  personnel,  legislators,  state 
agency  managers,  foremen,  and  judicial  per- 
sonnel. In  carrying  out  its  service  role,  the 
Institute  has  worked  with  a  variety  of  other 
units  within  public  higher  education  as  well 
as  with  business,  labor,  and  industry.  The 
Institute  has  served  the  various  needs  of  state 
agencies  such  as  the  Division  of  Personnel 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  Department  of  Elder  Affairs.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Institute  has  worked  with 
numerous  regional  agencies  and  all  of  the 
351  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 
A  limited  number  of  graduate  level  intern- 
ships and  research  opportunities  are 
available  in  selected  governmental  agencies 
through  the  Institute.  The  Amherst  Campus 
office  of  the  Institute  is  located  at:  Middlesex 
House,  Room  220,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  MA  01003. 

Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 

The  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 
conducts  research  in  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions, provides  consultation  services,  and 
supports  a  regular  program  of  academic 
course  work  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  Labor  Studies.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides special  lectures  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations  for  other  programs  on  and  off  cam- 
pus as  well  as  training  courses  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  A  significant  amount  of 
field  work  is  part  of  the  program. 

Marine  Station 

The  Marine  Station,  an  interdisciplinary 
research  facility  operated  by  the  Graduate 
School,  is  located  on  the  North  Shore  of 
Cape  Ann,  midway  between  Gloucester  and 
Rockport.  The  station  laboratory  will  double 
in  size  when  current  construction  is  com- 
pleted. Deep  water  mooring  is  provided  for 
research  vessels.  The  station  is  equipped  for 
a  wide  range  of  marine  studies,  and  contains 
cultural  facilities,  darkrooms,  instrument 
rooms,  a  seawater  system,  a  machine  shop,  a 
small  library,  a  large  general  purpose 
laboratory,  and  the  Coordinator's  office. 
Both  basic  and  applied  research  is  conducted 
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Special  Research  Resources 


by  faculty  and  graduate  students  from  the 
Amherst  campus  with  accommodations 
made,  on  a  priority  basis,  for  visiting  scien- 
tists, faculty,  and  students  from  other  in- 
stitutions. Short-term  living  accommoda- 
tions are  available  at  no  cost  in  Gloucester 
for  several  students  and  researchers.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

Polymer  Research  Institute 

The  Polymer  Research  Institute  at  the 
Amherst  campus  coordinates  education  and 
research  in  polymer  science  in  the  Polymer 
Science  and  Engineering,  Chemistry  and 
Chemical  Engineering  Departments  and  the 
Materials  Research  Laboratory.  The  facul- 
ties of  these  departments  carry  out  a  coor- 
dinated effort  of  teaching,  leading  to 
graduate  degrees  in  Polymer  Science  and 
Engineering.  The  Institute  coordinates  out- 
side research  support  from  governmental 
and  industrial  laboratories  for  projects  car- 
ried out  at  the  University.  Professional  staff 
of  the  Institute  are  all  teaching  members  of 
the  University  faculty.  Research  is  primarily 
carried  out  by  graduate  students,  visiting 
scientists,  and  post-doctoral  fellows.  The  In- 
stitute organizes  and  coordinates  short 
courses,  workshops,  and  seminars  and  an 
annual  meeting  of  an  academic  and  in- 
dustrial advisory  board,  to  which  industrial 
and  academic  guests  are  invited,  and  at 
which  the  Institute's  program  is  reviewed. 

Suburban  Experiment  Station 

A  part  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  University's  Suburban  Exper- 
iment Station  is  located  in  Waltham,  about 
10  miles  west  of  Boston.  It  has  30  acres  of 
land  available  for  field  experiments  under  ur- 
ban/suburban conditions.  Well-equipped 
greenhouses  and  laboratories  for  studying 
the  effects  of  environmental  stresses  on 
plants  are  also  available.  Represented  disci- 
plines include  plant  pathology,  entomology, 
plant  breeding  and  plant  genetics. 

Faculty  members  regularly  participate  in 
graduate  programs  and  are  willing  to  coop- 
erate in  studies  involving  urban/suburban 
stresses. 

Environmental  Institute 

The  Environmental  Institute  was  established 
in  1971  to  facilitate  multidisciplinary 
research  by  faculty  and  students  with  a  focus 
on  the  complex  problems  arising  from  the  in- 
teraction of  people  with  their  social  and 
physical  environments.  Currently,  TEI  com- 
prises three  centers:  1)  the  Center  for  Envi- 
ronmental  Policy   Studies   (CEPS),   which 


deals  mainly  with  the  effects  of  public  and 
private  policies  on  the  environment;  2)  the 
Environment  and  Behavior  Research  Center 
(EBRC),  which  focuses  on  public  perception 
of  environment  and  the  interrelationship  of 
the  designed  environment  with  human 
behavior;  and  3)  the  National  Park  Service 
Cooperative  Research  Unit,  which  conducts 
a  variety  of  short-  and  long-term  studies  of 
natural  systems  (particularly  coastal  areas) 
and  the  effects  of  human  activity  and  natural 
processes  on  those  systems. 

Water  Resources  Research  Center 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Center  at  the 
University's  Amherst  campus,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Technology, 
supports  research  on  water-related  pro- 
blems, with  emphasis  on  responsiveness  to 
state  and  regional  needs.  Areas  covered  in- 
clude engineering,  economics  and  hydro- 
geology;  management  and  planning  institu- 
tions; and  the  ecology  of  wetlands,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  coastal  waters.  Through  its  re- 
search program,  the  Center  also  provides 
training  opportunities  for  persons  pursuing 
graduate  degrees  in  water  resources-related 
fields.  Through  its  information  transfer  pro- 
gram, the  Center  publishes  and  distributes 
reports  on  research  it  has  sponsored;  main- 
tains a  water  resources  library  that  includes 
its  own  publications,  those  of  state,  regional 
and  federal  agencies,  and  those  of  other 
academic  institutions;  and  sponsors  seminars 
on  water-related  subjects  of  special  interest. 
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Description  of  Programs 


Animal  Science 


Before  consulting  the  course  descriptions 
listed  in  this  section,  students  should  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  General 
Regulations  governing  registration  for 
courses  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  regula- 
tions cover  such  matters  as  graduate  credit, 
course  numbering  system,  changing  or  drop- 
ping of  courses,  and  requirements  regarding 
incomplete  work  in  a  course.  Students 
should  also  acquaint  themselves  with  the  re- 
quirements governing  the  particular  degree 
which  they  wish  to  earn. 

For  description  of  courses  numbered  from 
100  to  499,  refer  to  the  current  Undergrad- 
uate Catalog  of  the  University. 


Graduate  Faculty 

James  B.  Mareum,  Associate  Professor,  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences,  B.S.,  Missouri,  1960;  M.S., 
Cornell,  1961;  M.Div.,  Midwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Missouri, 
1969. 

J.  Robert  Smyth,  Jr.,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  Maine,  1945;  M.S., 
Purdue,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Donald  L.  Anderson,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1950;  M.S.,  Connecticut,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1955. 

Donald  L.  Black,  Professor,  B.S.,  Maine, 
1954;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Wallace  G.  Black,  Professor,  B.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1948;  M.S.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Anthony  Borton,  Associate  Professor,  A.B., 
Haverford,  1955;  M.S.,  Michigan  State,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Richard  A.  Damon,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1947;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1949; 
Ph.D., 1951. 

Robert  T.  Duby,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1962;  M.S.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Heinrich  Fenner,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Agricultural  College  of  Stuttgart-Hohenheim, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Thomas  W.  Fox,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1949;  M.S.,  1950;  Ph.D., 
Purdue,  1952. 

Stanley  N.  Gaunt,  Professor,  B.S., 
Rutgers,  1938;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State,  1955. 

George  R.  Howe,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Vermont,  1957;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1961. 

Sidney  J.  Lyford,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  New  Hampshire,  1958;  M.S.,  North 
Carolina  State,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Martin  Sevoian,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1949;  V.M.D.,  Pennsylvania, 
1953;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1954. 

Glenn  H.  Snoeyenbos,  Professor,  D.V.M., 
Michigan  State,  1945. 

Olga  M.  Weinack,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1946;  M.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1950. 

The  graduate  program  in  the  animal  sciences 
includes  studies  in  mammalian  and  avian  bi- 
ology, with  options  in  (a)  genetics,  (b)  physi- 


ology, (c)  nutrition,  and  (d)  animal  diseases. 
Students  planning  to  major  in  any  one  of 
these  fields  must  have  a  strong  background 
in  biology  and  chemistry  or  mathematics,  or 
must  be  prepared  to  remedy  undergraduate 
deficiencies  without  graduate  credit.  The  op- 
tion in  animal  diseases  is  designed  primarily 
for  veterinarians  but  is  open  to  others  with 
appropriate  academic  training.  Require- 
ments for  both  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
include  courses  in  the  animal  sciences  of- 
fered by  the  department  and  courses  in  sup- 
porting areas  offered  by  such  departments  as 
Zoology,  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  Microbi- 
ology, and  Statistics.  Available  research  ma- 
terial includes  a  number  of  domestic  species. 
The  department  requires  no  foreign  language 
reading  competency  for  the  doctoral  degree. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Genetics 

714  Avian  Genetics 

The  classical  and  physiological  genetics 
of  morphological  traits  of  avian  species. 
Emphasis  on  melanogenesis  and  charac- 
teristics involving  epidermal  structures. 
Consent  of  instructor  required.  Mr. 
Smyth 

715  Genetics  of  Productive  Traits  in 
Poultry 

Lectures  and  reports  on  the  genetics  of 
productive  traits  in  poultry,  including 
meat  and  egg  production,  fertility,  em- 
bryonic development  and  resistance  to 
disease.  Consent  of  instructor  required. 
Mr.  Smyth 

716  Quantitative  Inheritance  and 
Selection 

The  principles  of  population  genetics 
and  quantitative  inheritance  as  applied 
to  selection  for  traits  of  economic  im- 
portance in  poultry;  theoretical  and 
practical  considerations  of  breeding 
systems.  Consent  of  instructor  required. 
Mr.  Fox 

717  Advanced  Animal  Genetics 

Modern  research  in  animal  breeding 
with  emphasis  on  the  statistical  ap- 
proach. Includes  development  of  selec- 
tion indices  for  various  farm  animals, 
sire  indices,  and  breeding  plans  based 
on  systems  of  mating.  Prerequisite,  An 
Sci  412.  Mr.  Gaunt 
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Physiology 

512  Physiology  of  Reproduction 

Comparative  aspects  of  anatomy,  em- 
bryology, endocrinology,  and  physiolo- 
gy of  reproduction  and  lactation. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  W.  G.  Black 

724  Advanced  Avian  Physiology 

Lectures  and  reports  on  specific  pro- 
blems in  avian  physiology.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Smyth 

725  Mammalian  Reproduction 

An  advanced  course  in  the  comparative 
approach  to  reproductive  anatomy  and 
endocrinology.  Lectures  and  reports 
with  theoretical  and  practical  considera- 
tion of  current  research  in  laboratory 
and  domestic  animals,  and  in  primates. 
Mr.  D.  L.  Black 

726  Fertility  and  Fecundity 

The  effects  of  various  environmental 
factors  on  fertility  and  fecundity  of 
domestic  and  wild  mammals  and  birds. 
Topics  include  the  comparative  effects 
of  light,  temperature,  pesticides  and 
nutrition  on  reproductive  patterns  and 
fertility  control  by  natural  and  artificial 
means.  Mr.  R.T.  Duby 

Nutrition 

531  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

Relates  basic  nutritional  principles  to 
the  establishment  of  nutritional  require- 
ments for  growth,  production  and  re- 
production. Emphasis  on  laboratory 
animal  experimentation  and  the 
summarizing,  analyzing  and  interpreta- 
tion of  data  in  relation  to  current 
feeding  standards.  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor required.  Mr.  Anderson 

734  Advanced  Avian  Nutrition 

Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions  of 
significant  research  developments  and 
theories  in  avian  nutrition.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  Mr.  Anderson 

735  Ruminant  Nutrition 

An  advanced  course  in  ruminant  diges- 
tion and  metabolism.  Special  topics  se- 
lected and  discussed  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent and  current  research.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  Mr.  Fenner,  Mr. 
Lyford 


Animal  Diseases 

772  Wildlife  Diseases 

Survey  of  the  major  infectious  diseases 
of  wild  mammals  and  birds,  and  the  ec- 
ological factors  controlling  disease 
transmission.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Mr.  Snoeyenbos 

773  Avian  Diseases 

A  survey,  with  emphasis  on  infectious 
diseases  and  their  control.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Consent  of  instructor 
required.  Mr.  Snoeyenbos 

774  Histopathology 

Histological  study  of  basic  pathological 
processes.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Mr.  Sevoian 

Miscellaneous 

661  Intermediate  Biometry 

Design  of  experiments  in  the  biological 
sciences.  Methods  of  analysis  of  such 
designs,  including  expectations  of  mean 
squares,  selection  of  appropriate  error 
terms,  individual  and  multiple  com- 
parisons, and  trend  analyses.  Prere- 
quisite, introductory  course  in  biometrics 
or  statistics.  Mr.  Damon 

662  Advanced  Biometry 

Analysis  of  data  with  disproportionate 
subclass  numbers,  including  the  method 
of  fitting  constants,  the  method  of 
weighted  squares  of  means,  absorption 
of  equations,  expectations  of  mean 
squares,  and  tests  of  hypotheses.  Prere- 
quisite, An  Sci  661.  Mr.  Damon 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Maximum  credit,  10. 

796  Independent  Study 

A  specific  problem  in  some  aspect  of 
animal  science  not  related  to  the  can- 
didate's thesis.  Credit,  3-6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

H.  Martin  Wobst,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology, B.A.,  Michigan,  1966;  M.A.,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  1971. 

Ralph  Faulkingham,  Associate  Professor 
and  Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A., 
Wheaton  College,  1965;  M.A.,  Michigan 
State,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

George  J.  Armelagos,  Professor,  B.A., 
Michigan,  1958;  M.A.,  Colorado,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

John  W.  Cole,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Michigan,  1957;  M.A.,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Johnnetta  B.  Cole,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin  College  at  Ohio,  1957;  M.A., 
Northwestern  Univ.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Dena  F.  Dincauze,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Barnard,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1967. 

Sylvia  Helen  Forman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1968;  M.A., 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

David  H.  Fortier,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D., 
1964. 

Laurie  R.  Godfrey,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Tufts,  1967;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  1977. 

Joel  M.  Halpern,  Professor,  B.A., 
Michigan,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1956. 

Alfred  Bacon  Hudson,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1967. 

Harriet  D.  Lyons,  Assistant  Professor 
(Smith  College),  B.A.,  Barnard  College, 
1963;  B.Litt.,  Oxford  University,  1970. 

Oriol  Pi-Sunyer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Mexico 
City  College,  1954;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Donald  A.  Proulx,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1965. 

Zdenek  Salzmann,  Professor,  M.A.,  In- 
diana, 1949;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Doren  L.  Slade,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  George  Washington  Universi- 
ty, 1966;  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh,  1973. 

Alan  C.  Swedlund,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Colorado,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1970. 
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R.  Brooke  Thomas,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Kay  B.  Warren,  Assistant  Professor, 
(Mount  Holyoke  College),  B.A.,  California 
at  Santa  Barbara,  1968;  M.A.,  Princeton, 
1970;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Richard  B.  Woodbury,  Professor,  B.S., 
Harvard,  1939;  M.A.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Students  beginning  graduate  work  in  an- 
thropology are  expected  to  be  conversant 
with  the  field  as  evidenced  by  successful 
completion  of  introductory  course  work  in  at 
least  three  of  the  four  subfields  of  an- 
thropology, plus  at  least  two  advanced 
undergraduate  courses,  in  different  sub- 
fields.  Students  admitted  without  this  min- 
imum of  preparation  will  be  expected  to 
remove  any  deficiencies  before  being  granted 
full  graduate  standing. 

Students  working  toward  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  Anthropology,  in  addition  to 
fulfilling  the  general  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School  for  the  degree,  must  com- 
plete and  be  evaluated  on  a  core  program, 
normally  comprising  four  to  six  specified 
courses,  that  has  been  worked  out  in  con- 
sultation with  the  student's  guidance  com- 
mittee. The  core  program  is  normally  com- 
pleted in  the  first  two  to  three  semesters  of 
graduate  work.  Students  who,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  their  core  evaluation,  are  recom- 
mended as  qualified  to  complete  the  M.A. 
degree,  have  two  options,  one  requiring  the 
writing  of  an  M.A.  thesis,  the  other  not. 

Students  working  toward  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  Anthropology  will,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  their  committee  mem- 
bers, prepare  statements  of  field  in  three 
areas  of  specialization  that  reflect  their 
career  goals  and  intellectual  interests.  One  of 
the  statements  of  field  normally  represents  a 
student's  dissertation  prospectus.  After  the 
completion  and  approval  of  the  three 
statements  of  field,  the  student  takes  an  oral 
Ph.D.  Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examin- 
ation, normally  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  semester  of  graduate  work.  Upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  examination,  the 
student  concentrates  on  the  research  that  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  required  dissertation. 
Normally,  all  candidates  are  expected  to 
engage  in  field  work. 

There  is  no  general  foreign  language  or 
tool  of  research  requirement  for  degree 
qualification  in  anthropology.  However, 
where  the  candidate's  guidance  committee 
deems  the  acquisition  of  certain  relevant 


skills  as  necessary  for  the  effective  pursuit  of 
his  or  her  research  and  professional  objec- 
tives, the  student  may  be  expected  to  develop 
satisfactory  levels  of  competence  in  the  use 
of  various  research  tools  and/or  languages. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

515  Primate  Anatomy 

Lecture/laboratory  dissection.  Empha- 
sizes the  structural- functional  analysis 
of  skeletons  as  joint-link  systems. 
Prerequisite  to  seminar  on  the  compara- 
tive structure  and  phylogeny  of  pri- 
mates emphasizing  evolutionary  trends 
and  adaptive  radiations.  (Limited  to  15 
students.)  Ms.  Godfrey 

522,523  Economic  Anthropology  I,  II 

The  patterns  of  production,  distribution 
and  consumption  in  traditional  socie- 
ties, and  the  social  and  political  matrices 
in  which  these  occur.  Alternative  theo- 
retical approaches  to  selected  problems. 

525  Archaeology  and  Law 

Federal  and  state  laws,  regulations,  and 
administrative  procedures  for  protec- 
tion of  archaeological  resources.  Train- 
ing for  effective  involvement  in  cultural 
resource  conservation.  Basic  introduc- 
tion to  professional  work  in  cultural 
resource  management.  Ms.  Dincauze 

529  Archaeology  of  Northeastern 
North  America 

The  prehistoric  record  of  northeastern 
North  America.  (Penn.  to  Labrador). 
The  initial  peopling  of  the  area  and 
subsequent  demographic  and  cultural 
growth,  against  background  of  climatic 
and  geomorphic  changes  of  the  past 
twelve  thousand  years.  Major  areal 
problems  stressed  over  regional  se- 
quences. Ms.  Dincauze 

560  Peoples  of  Europe:  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of 
Eurasia,  stressing  the  role  of  peasantries 
and  nomads,  their  changing  ecological 
adaptations  and  relationships  to  pro- 
cesses of  urbanization.  Mr.  Halpern 

561  Peoples  of  Europe: 

The  Western  Mediterranean 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of 
Mediterranean  Western  Europe.  Em- 
phasis on  the  historical  span  from  the 
crystallization  of  distinct  national 
cultures  to  the  present.  Mr.  Pi-Sunyer 


574  Cultures  of  the  Far  East 

A  survey  of  the  culture-history  and 
ethnography  of  representative  peoples 
of  East  Asia;  peasant  subcultures  of 
traditional  and  contemporary  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  Prerequisite,  consent 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Fortier 

577  Summer  Field  School  in  Archaeology 

Practical  training  in  archaeological  field 
and  laboratory  techniques,  problem 
formulation  and  appropriate  methodol- 
ogies. Emphasis  may  vary  from  survey 
to  excavation  of  prehistoric  or  colonial 
sites.  Prerequisite,  Anthro  102  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  6.  Ms.  Dincauze 

578  Theory  and  Method  in  Archaeology 

An  intensive  examination  into  the  scien- 
tific approach  to  modern  archaeological 
research  and  the  utilization  of  this  ap- 
proach for  deriving  and  testing  theories 
of  prehistory  and  behavioral  patterns. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Wobst 

582  History'  of  Archaeology 

Events,  major  ideas,  and  researchers 
important  in  the  development  of  ar- 
chaeology during  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. Emphasis  on  theoretical  and 
technical  advances  related  to  the  present 
state  of  archaeology.  Ms.  Dincauze 

621  Prehistoric  Cultural  Ecology 

Analysis  of  cultural  ecology  approaches 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  prehistoric 
record.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Wobst 

622  Archaeology  of  the  Southwest 

Examination  of  selected  problems  in 
methodology  and  interpretation  of  the 
prehistory  of  the  American  Southwest. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Mr. 
Woodbury 

625  Andean  Archaeology 

Selected  problems  in  excavation,  analy- 
sis, and  interpretation  of  Andean  pre- 
history. Emphasis  on  the  later  stages  of! 
development  of  native  American  civili- 
zations. Mr.  Proulx 

641,642  Theory  and  Method  in 
Social  Anthropology  I, II 

A  two-semester  sequence  devoted  to 
structural  functional  analysis  as  develo- 
ped in  British  social  anthropology.  Em- 
phasis on  method  in  the  analysis  of  so- 
cial and  political  theoretical  issues. 
Credit,  6  (3  each)  Mr.  Faulkingham 
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649  European  Prehistory 

Analysis  of  the  prehistoric  cultures  of 
Europe  to  the  end  of  the  Iron  Age.  Cul- 
tural e'volution,  and  long  range  trends  in 
natural  and  cultural  adaptation  empha- 
sized. Prerequisite,  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Wobst 

660  Seminar  in  European  Anthropology 

Particular  attention  to  problems  result- 
ing from  students'  field  investigations  in 
Europe. 

664  Problems  in  Anthropology 

Current  anthropological  thought  in  re- 
gard to  specific  problems  chosen  from 
physical  anthropology,  archaeology, 
and  cultural  anthropology.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor. 

670  Problems  in  North  American 
Archaeology 

Selected  problems  in  North  American 
archaeology,  emphasizing  the  anthro- 
pological interpretation  of  prehistoric 
data.  Mr.  Woodbury,  Ms.  Dincauze 

680  Field  Course  in  Cultural 
Anthropology 

A  field  course  for  advanced  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates.  Supervised  train- 
ing in  cultural  anthropological  research. 
Location  varies  from  year  to  year. 
Credit,  6. 

681  Quantitative  Methods  in  Anthropology 

Interpretation  and  analysis  of  data  from 
all  fields  of  anthropology.  Descriptive 
statistics,  formulation  and  testing  of 
hypotheses,  correlation  and  regression. 
Current  trends  in  the  methodology  of 
anthropological  research. 

683  Contemporary  Anthropological 
Theory 

A  seminar  analyzing  selected  problems 
in  contemporary  anthropological  theo- 
ry. Emphasis  on  the  structural  ap- 
proaches of  the  British  and  French 
schools. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6-9. 

712  Seminar  in  Social  Biology 

The  interaction  of  the  social,  biological, 
and  ecological  factors  involved  in 
various  aspects  of  human  biological  and 
cultural  diversity.  Mr.  Thomas 

737  The  History  of  Anthropological 
Theory 

The  origin  and  development  of  anthro- 
pological   theory,    cultural    evolution, 


culture  history,  and  cultural  dynamics 
with  a  primary  focus  on  trends  in  Amer- 
ican anthropology  up  to  mid-20th  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Fortier 

739  Seminar:  Comparative  Social 
Systems 

Individual  study  and  discussion  of 
types  of  social  systems  in  non-literate 
and  peasant  societies;  consideration  of 
relevant  anthropological  theory. 

740  Anthropology  and  Development 

Tribal  and  traditional  economic  sys- 
tems and  the  process  of  economic  tech- 
nological change.  Emphasis  on  current 
problems  of  modernizing  nations.  Mr. 
Pi-Sunyer 

745  Revolution  and  Social  Change 

Drastic  social  and  cultural  change. 
Emphasis  on  the  historical  background 
and  social  contexts  of  political  revolu- 
tions and  their  role  in  modernizing  na- 
tions. Mr.  Halpern 

748  Language  and  Culture 

Linguistic  prehistory  and  classifica- 
tion; methods  and  interpretations  of 
comparative  linguistic  analysis;  linguis- 
tic methodology  and  "ethnoscientific" 
approaches;  the  "Whorf  hypothesis" 
and  linguistic  relativity.  Mr.  Hudson 

750  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Symbol  Systems 

Current  theory  and  analytic  method  in 
the  symbolic  analysis  of  socio-cultural 
systems. 

761  Anthropology  of  Communication 

Various  communicative  codes,  from  a 
biological  and  sociocultural  viewpoint. 
Mr.  Salzmann 

762  Linguistic  Anthropology: 
The  Social  Dimension 

Seminar.  The  phenomena,  methods  of 
investigation,  and  interpretation  of  the 
social  correlates  of  linguistic  usage  and 
variability.  Mr.  Hudson 

765  Problems  in  Far  Eastern 
Anthropology 

Selected,  important  anthropological 
problems  and  controversies  in  dealing 
with  cultural  and  anthropological  data 
from  the  Far  East.  China  is  emphasized. 
Mr.  Fortier 

767  Southeast  Asian  Anthropology 

Selected  problems  in  Southeast  Asian 
anthropology,  such  as  relations  between 
hill    and    valley    cultures,    education, 


economic  development,  and  minority 
group  problems.  Major  attention  to  the 
mainland.  Mr.  Halpern 

775  Methods  in  Anthropological 
Research 

Methods  of  studying  cultures  of  homo- 
geneous and  heterogeneous  societies 
among  primitive  and  modern  peoples; 
emphasis  on  the  various  techniques  of 
field  work. 

780  Physical  Anthropology:  The  Skeleton 

The  human  skeleton  considered  in  its 
functional  aspects  and  with  reference  to 
evolution,  age,  and  sex.  Methods  of 
osteological  investigations  and  osteome- 
tries. Mr.  Armelagos 

782  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Living 

Techniques  and  applications  of  physical 
anthropology  among  living  persons. 
Anthropometry,  somatotyping,  serolo- 
gy, and  other  descriptive  methods;  ele- 
ments of  statistical  analysis.  Body  form 
and  function  in  relation  to  individual 
constitution  and  racial  variation.  Mr. 
Armelagos 

783  Seminar  in  Biological  Anthropology 

Advanced  treatment  of  topics  such  as 
anthropological  genetics,  behavior 
genetics,  growth  and  development 
adaptation. 

784  Human  Adaptability 

Seminar  dealing  with  the  mechanisms  of 
human  adaptation  to  environmental 
stress;  emphasis  on  human  variation. 
Cultural  as  well  as  biological  modes  of 
adaptation.  Prerequisite,  Anthro  372  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Thomas 

802  Research  in  Archaeology 

Directed  individual  research  in  archae- 
ology. Credit,  1-12. 

803  Research  in  Physical  Anthropology 

Directed  individual  research  in  physical 
anthropology.  Credit,  1-12. 

804  Research  in  Cultural  Anthropology 

Directed  individual  research  in  cultural 
anthropology.  Credit,  1-12. 

805  Research  in  Linguistic  Anthropology 

Directed  individual  research  in  linguistic 
anthropology.  Credit,  1-12. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

George  Wardlaw,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Art,  B.F.A.,  Mem- 
phis Academy  of  Arts,  1951;  M.F.A., 
University  of  Mississippi,  1954. 

Dale  Schleappi,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.F.A.,  Pratt 
Institute,  1959;  M.S.,  1960. 

Frederick  Becker,  Professor,  Otis  Art  In- 
stitute, Los  Angeles;  Diploma,  Beaux  Arts 
Institute  of  Design,  N.Y.C.,  1936.  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship,  1957. 

Jack  L.  Benson,  Professor,  B.A.,  Universi- 
ty of  Missouri,  1941;  M.A.,  University  of 
Indiana,  1947;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Basel, 
1952. 

Paul  E.  Berube,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Bowdoin,  1959;  B.F.A.,  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  1961;  M.F.A.,  Southern 
California,  1962. 

Eleese  V.  Brown,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1963; 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1967;  Ed.D., 
1971. 

Iris  H.  Cheney,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Wellesley,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  In- 
stitute of  Fine  Arts,  N.Y.U.,  1963. 

John  J.  Coughlin,  Professor,  B.F.A., 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  1954; 
M.S.,  1961. 

Hanlyn  Davies,  Associate  Professor, 
N.D.D.,  Swansea  College  of  Art  and 
University  of  Wales,.  1963;  A.T.D.,  1964; 
M.F.A.,  Yale,  1966. 

Walter  B.  Denny,   Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Oberlin,  1964;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1970. 

Arnold  Friedmann,  Professor,  B.F.A., 
Pratt  Institute,  1953;  M.S.,  Pratt  Institute 
and  New  York  University,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Union  Graduate  School,  1976. 

Leonel  Gongora,  Professor,  Diploma  in 
Art,  Washington  University,  1956. 

John  Grillo,  Professor,  Hartford  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  1935-38;  with  Hans  Hoffman, 
1948-51. 

Kristine  Edmondson  Haney,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Michigan  State  University, 
1969;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  1978. 

Craig  Harbison,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1966;  M.F.A.,  Princeton,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 


James  Hendricks,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1962; 
M.F.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1964. 

Martha  J.  Hoppin,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1965;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Walter  Kamys,  Professor,  Diploma  in  Art, 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  1943. 

Jerry  Kearns,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Santa  Barbara,  1966;  M.F.A., 
1968. 

Robert  W.  Mallary,  Professor,  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship,  1964-65. 

Joseph  McGee,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  1962. 

Anne  Mochon,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Vassar,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1973. 

Mary'  S.  North,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
University  of  Kentucky,  1972;  M.A., 
Wisconsin  at  Madison,  1976;  M.F.A., 
1976. 

Paul  F.  Norton,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin, 
1938;  M.F.A.,  Princeton,  1947;  Ph.D., 
1952. 

Susan  E.  Parks,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  1964;  M.F.A., 
Massachusetts,  1968. 

Herbert  S.  Paston,  Professor,  B.F.A., 
Philadelphia  College  of  Arts,  1952;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

William  J.  Patterson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.F.A.,  Hartford  Art  School  of  University 
of  Hartford,  1964;  M.F.A.,  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Art,  1969. 

Lyle  N.  Perkins,  Professor,  B.F.A.,  Alfred 
University,  1939;  M.F.A.,  1947;  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State,  1956. 

Norman  P.  Phillips,  Lecturer,  B.F.A., 
Massachusetts,  1972;  M.F.A.,  1974. 

Carleton  L.  Reed,  Professor,  B.S.,  New 
York  University,  1941;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1954;  D.Ed.,  New  York  University,  1964. 

Rosanne  Retz,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany, 
1973;  M.A.,  1974;  M.F.A.,  Southern  Il- 
linois at  Edwardsville,  1977. 

Mark  W.  Roskill,  Professor,  B.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1956;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1957;  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1961. 

John  A.  Roy,  Professor,  B.F.A.,  Yale, 
1957;  M.F.A.,  1957. 


William  Rupp,  Assistant  Professor,  B. 

Arch.,  University  of  Florida,  1953; 
Registered  Architect,  Florida,  1955;  NARB 
Registry,  1972. 

Nelson  Stevens,  Associate  Professor  of 
Afro-American  Studies,  and  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor,  B.F.A.,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, 1962;  M.F.A.,  Kent  State,  1969. 

John  F.  Townsend,  Professor,  B.S.,  Car- 
roll College,  1951;  M.F.A.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1959. 

Hui-Ming  Wang,  Professor,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  1949;  M.A.,  New  York 
University,  1953. 

James  L.  Wozniak,  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1954;  M.S.,  1955; 
M.F.A.,  1958. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Art  History 

The  area  of  Art  History  accepts  each  year  a 
small  number  of  qualified  individuals  into  its 
Master  of  Arts  program;  successful  can- 
didates have  come  from  a  wide  variety  of 
academic  backgrounds,  and  have  entered  the 
program  with  a  broad  range  of  career  goals 
in  mind.  A  minimum  of  30  credits  of  course 
work  is  required  for  the  degree,  as  well  as 
successful  completion  of  the  Qualifying  Ex- 
aminations. The  latter  consist  of  a  com- 
prehensive examination,  an  examination  or 
publishable  paper  in  the  candidate's  field  or 
special  concentration,  and  an  oral  examina- 
tion. Most  students  require  two  years  to 
complete  the  degree. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  also  include  a 
distribution  requirement  and  the  successful 
completion  of  four  graduate  seminars.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  courses  listed  in  this  Bulletin  ac- 
cording to  topic,  the  Seminar  and  Great 
Themes  rubrics  allow  for  specialized  courses 
of  timely  interest  to  be  taught  on  a  one-time 
basis.  Many  candidates  for  the  degree  take 
advantage  of  the  Independent  Study  courses 
to  pursue  topics  of  specialized  interest  under 
the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Art  History  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  a 
variety  of  careers;  internships  in  museums 
and  historical  associations,  teaching  assis- 
tantships,  and  other  individual  programs  of 
study  combining  academic  and  practical  ex- 
perience are  encouraged  for  qualified 
students.  Resources  in  the  Five  College  con- 
sortium, including  some  courses  as  well  as 
use  of  library  facilities,  further  expand  op- 
portunities for  learning  and  research. 
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For  further  information  about  the  Master  of 
Arts  program,  please  write  to  the  Graduate 
Program  Director  for  Art  History,  Bartlett 
Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01003. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

The  Art  Department  offers  a  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.)  Program  in  Art 
Education,  designed  for  candidates  who 
have  completed  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
fine  arts  or  liberal  arts  and  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  teaching  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Applicants  who  have 
already  been  certified  as  teachers  are  also 
considered.  These  students  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  experience  in  a  supervisory 
capacity.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  a  small 
number  of  highly  qualified  candidates  who 
have  evidenced  interest  and  success  in 
working  with  young  people.  A  minimum  of 
39  credits  is  required  for  graduation:  21 
credits  in  studio  art,  art  history  and  related 
areas,  and  18  credits  in  the  professional 
education  area  (nine  credits  of  education 
courses  and  nine  credits  Student  Teaching 
Practicum  and  Practicum  Seminar). 
Students  who  have  an  adequate  spread  of 
studio  experiences  as  undergraduates  may 
concentrate  on  one  or  two  studio  areas.  The 
program  can  be  completed  in  three 
semesters,  or  during  one  academic  year  and 
two  summers.  A  slide  portfolio  is  required 
of  all  applicants. 

Students  take  courses  offered  on  the 
graduate  level  at  Amherst,  Hampshire, 
Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  College. 

Applications  should  be  obtained  from 
and  returned  to  the  Graduate  Admissions 
Office;  35mm  slides  of  recent  art  work 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Director  of  the 
MAT  Program,  Art  Department,  Fine  Arts 
Center. 

Graduate  Record  Exams  are  required  of 
all  graduate  school  applicants. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art 

This  degree  program  is  designed  for 
students  who  are  committed  to  becoming 
professional  artists  and  who  want  an  inten- 
sive two-year,  60-hour,  in  residence 
preparation  for  careers  in  art.  There  are 
four  principal  areas  of  study:  painting, 
printmaking,  ceramics,  and  sculpture.  An 
applicant  must  select  and  qualify  in  one  of 
these  areas.  The  thesis  (required)  consists  of 
a  one-person  exhibition/presentation  sup- 
ported by  a  written  statement  and  other 
documentation,  including  a  slide  of  each 


work  in  the  exhibition.  The  candidate  must 
also  make  an  oral  defense  of  the  thesis. 

Thirty-three  to  36  credit  hours  are  re- 
quired in  the  major;  12-18  of  these  are  thesis 
credits.  The  remaining  24  to  27  hours,  taken 
in  other  areas  and  art  history  constitute  the 
minor.  In  some  instances,  if  the  department 
chairman  approves,  an  interdisciplinary 
course  of  study  may  be  arranged,  providing 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  student's  back- 
ground and  goals.  Up  to  18  hours  of  work 
may  be  taken  as  independent  study. 

Fall  enrollment  is  necessary  to  assure  con- 
tinuity in  the  program.  The  number  of  grad- 


uate students  that  can  be  accepted  into  the 
studio-art  program  each  fall  is  limited. 
Therefore,  application  should  be  made  early. 
Only  those  applicants  who  can  clearly 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  work  at  a  profes- 
sional level  need  apply.  There  are  a  few 
openings  for  qualified  nondegree  candidates, 
but  admission  to  courses  is  on  a  space 
available  basis,  as  degree  candidates  are  giv- 
en preference. 

The  normal  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  apply  except  that  appli- 
cants to  the  M.F.A.  program  must  also  sub- 
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mit  a  portfolio  of  slides  of  their  work.  The 
portfolio  is  the  primary  criterion  for  selec- 
tion. 

Application  forms  should  be  obtained 
from  and  returned  to  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office  by  March  1.  Slides  should  be 
submitted  separately  to  the  Director  of  the 
Graduate  Program,  Art  Department,  Fine 
Arts  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003. 

All  35mm  color  transparencies  must  be 
submitted  in  9"  X  11"  clear  plastic  viewing 
sheets.  There  must  be  at  least  10  slides  of 
work  from  the  major  area.  In  addition, 
slides  allied  to  the  major  direction  should  be 
included.  Each  slide  must  be  labeled  with 
name  of  artist,  date,  size,  and  medium. 
Slides  of  rejected  candidates  will  be  returned 
as  soon  as  possible.  Slides  of  accepted  candi- 
dates, including  those  on  waiting  list  status, 
will  be  retained  by  the  department  until  ad- 
mission procedures  have  been  completed. 

Master  of  Science  in  Design 

A  program  in  professional  design  is  of- 
fered, with  emphasis  on  interior/environ- 
mental design  and  related  research.  The 
two-year  program  is  designed  to  provide 
professional  education  to  candidates  whose 
undergraduate  background  is  in  Art.  Can- 
didates who  have  a  strong  architectural 
and/or  design  background  are  encouraged 
to  develop  special  interests  and  research. 
The  program  is  interdisciplinary,  encourag- 
ing work  in  landscape  architecture,  art,  psy- 
chology and  other  related  fields  available  at 
the  University.  A  thesis  project  is  required. 

The  Design  Area  was  established  as  a  unit 
of  the  Art  Department  with  a  strong  inter- 
disciplinary orientation,  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Regional  Planning  and  other  pertinent  units 
within  the  University.  Several  faculty  mem- 
bers hold  cross  appointments  between  the 
Design  Area  of  the  Art  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Regional  Planning.  The  program  has  two 
goals  at  present: 

1.  To  provide  professional  education  in  de- 
sign for  students  who  have  had  a  general 
education  in  liberal  arts  with  minor  em- 
phasis in  art,  design,  or  architecture.  It  is 
designed  to  permit  the  development  of  in- 
dividualized professional  programs  in 
design,  interior/environmental  design,  fur- 
niture design,  exhibition  design,  and  in 
general  the  professional  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental design-related  fields. 


2.  To  provide  graduates  with  strong  back- 
ground in  art,  design  and  related  fields  with 
the  opportunity  to  develop  research,  spe- 
cialized development  and  interdisciplinary 
work.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to 
qualified  candidates  with  a  professional  de- 
sign background  to  prepare  for  a  career  in 
teaching  interior/environmental  design  on 
the  college  level. 

Admissions 

Candidates  must  meet  all  requirements  of 
the  Graduate  School.  A  portfolio  must  be 
submitted  to  be  evaluated  by  a  special  grad- 
uate admissions  committee  for  the  Design 
Area.  Portfolio  work  must  be  submitted  in 
the  form  of  35mm  color  slides  and  must  be 
in  a  plastic  viewing  sheet.  Applications  and 
other  supporting  documents  should  be  sent 
to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office, 
Graduate  Research  Center  and  the  slides 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Art  De- 
partment. The  Graduate  Record  Exam  is 
required  of  all  applicants. 
Deadline  dates: 

for  the  Summer/Fall — March  1 
for  the  Spring — October  1 

Requirements 

The  M.S.  degree  in  Art  (Design)  requires 
candidates  to  complete  from  36  to  45  cred- 
its, depending  upon  their  background  and 
area  of  specialization.  A  thesis  project  of 
up  to  10  credits  is  part  of  the  total  credit  re- 
quirement. 

Transfer  credit:  up  to  six  graduate  credits 
may  be  transferred  from  other  institutions 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  the  Graduate  Program  in  Design. 

Undergraduate  deficiencies:  A  student  may 
be  accepted  into  the  program  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  a  specified  number  of  under- 
graduate courses  must  be  completed  as  a 
prerequisite  for  graduate  work.  Such  cour- 
ses are  not  counted  for  graduate  credit. 

Thesis  and  Thesis  Committee 

A  thesis  is  required  in  the  final  semester  of 
graduate  work.  The  design  thesis  may  be  a 
creative  project,  (design,  planning,  three-di- 
mensional work,  etc.)  supported  by  written 
documentation,  or  a  combination  of 
research,  written  and  graphic  material. 

A  total  of  three  copies  of  the  thesis  project 
must  be  prepared  by  the  candidate  for  the 
University.  Drawings  and  plans  must  be  in- 
corporated into  a  bound  thesis  in  the  form  of 
photographs.  At  the  time  of  the  thesis  pre- 
sentation, candidates  must  be  prepared  for 
an  oral  examination  (defense)  concerning 
their  thesis  project. 


A  thesis  committee  consisting  of  a 
chairperson  and  a  minimum  of  two  or  a 
maximum  of  three  graduate  faculty  members 
must  be  constituted  for  a  thesis. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Creative  Art 

501  Advanced  Drawing 

Investigation  and  development  of 
various  techniques  and  media.  Em- 
phasis on  figure  drawing.  Six  studio 
hours. 

502  Advanced  Drawing  Problems 

Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  con- 
temporary drawing  media.  Independent 
exploration  of  graphic  problems.  Solu- 
tions to  problems  sought  in  relation  to 
student's  personal  objectives.  Six  studio 
hours. 

510  Art  Education:  Methods  and 
Materials  I 

Methods,  tools,  and  materials  used  in 
the  public  school  art  program,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  elementary 
school  level.  Required  for  art  education 
majors  and  a  prerequisite  for  student 
teaching.  Six  studio  hours. 

512  Art  Education:  Methods  and 
Materials  II 

The  literature,  philosophies,  pro- 
cedures, and  methods  used  in  the 
teaching  of  art.  Emphasis  on  the  secon- 
dary school  program.  Required  for  art 
education  majors  and  a  prerequisite  for 
student  teaching. 

520  Painting  I 

Easel  painting  in  oil  and  related  media, 
based  on  elementary  understanding  of 
physical  properties  of  medium,  and  en- 
couraging individual  directions  within 
limitations  of  sound  composition.  Six 
studio  hours. 

521  Painting  II 

Initial  concentration  on  transparent  wa- 
ter color,  emphasizing  control  of  tech- 
niques and  mastery  of  color  relation- 
ships. Further  experience  with  opaque 
water  color,  such  as  gouache,  casein. 
Six  studio  hours. 

522  Painting  III 

Continuation  of  Art  520.  Six  studio 
hours. 
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523  Painting  IV 

Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  con- 
temporary painting  techniques  and  me- 
dia. Includes  encaustic,  tempera,  oil, 
oil-resin,  acrylic  polymer,  synthetic  me- 
dia, grounds  and  supports.  Six  studio 
hours.  Prerequisites,  Art  521,  522. 

540  Printmaking:  Relief  I 

Techniques  and  aesthetic  considerations 
of  the  woodblock  print  and  related  me- 
dia. Emphasis  on  drawing  and  on  un- 
derstanding technical  procedures.  Six 
studio  hours. 

541  Printmaking:  Intaglio  I 

Techniques  and  aesthetic  considerations 
of  etching,  engraving,  aquatint,  and  re- 
lated media.  Emphasis  on  drawing  and 
on  understanding  technical  procedures. 
Six  studio  hours. 

542  Printmaking:  Lithography  I 

Techniques  and  aesthetic  considerations 
of  making  lithographs.  Emphasis  on 
drawing  and  on  understanding  technical 
procedures.  Six  studio  hours. 

545  Typography  I 

A  studio  course  in  typography  and 
book  design.  The  student  selects  a  text, 
sets  it  in  type,  prints  and  binds  at  least 
one  copy  of  the  finished  book.  Six 
studio  hours. 

550  Interior  Design  III 

A  follow-up  of  Interior  Design  I  and  II. 
Lectures  concerned  with  the  visual  and 
physical  environment;  problems  which 
stress  the  function  and  responsibility  of 
the  interior  designer.  Studio  sessions  in- 
volve both  individual  and  group  pro- 
jects relative  to  the  planning  of  contract 
interiors.  Environmental  problems 
relating  to  space  planning,  human 
engineering,  lighting  and  economy  in 
the  use  of  space  and  material. 

557  Architectural  Design  I 

Introduction  to  architectural  design. 
Students  design  various  buildings  from 
assigned  programs.  The  instructor  acts 
as  critic.  Students  make  final  presenta- 
tion to  jury  consisting  of  other  instruc- 
tors and  professionals.  Prerequisites, 
design  background  and/or  consent  of 
instructor. 

558  Applied  Design 

An  advanced  course.  Elements  and 
principles  of  design  are  employed  to 
solve  a  series  of  specific  design  pro- 
blems. A  variety  of  media  required.  5 
studio  hours,  1  lecture  hour. 


560  Sculpture  I 

Experimentation  with  materials.  Inves- 
tigation into  the  nature  of  three-dimen- 
sional order.  Individual  projects.  Six 
studio  hours. 

561  Sculpture  II 

Continuation  of  Art  560.  Six  studio 
hours. 

562  Sculpture  III 

A  sequence  of  problems  in  direct  and 
cast-metal  sculpture,  using  a  variety  of 
metals,  techniques,  and  processes.  Em- 
phasizes traditional  and  modern  foun- 
dry methods,  and  includes  gas  and  elec- 
tric welding.  Prerequisite,  Art  561 
(previously  or  concurrently).  Six  studio 
hours. 

563  Sculpture  IV 

Encourages  development  of  a  personal 
approach  to  sculpture  and  creative  deci- 
sions. The  student  selects  projects  and 
materials  of  personal  interest  and  com- 
pletes them  within  a  classroom  situa- 
tion. Prerequisite,  Art  562  (previously 
or  concurrently.)  Six  studio  hours. 

566  Computer  Graphics  1 

Art  students  learn  FORTRAN  while 
others  apply  their  programming  skills  to 
computer  art.  Lecture/workshop  ses- 
sions 4  hours  per  week.  Lab  2  hours.  In- 
terview with  instructor  required. 

570  Introduction  To  Metals  and  Fibers 

Introduction  to  materials  and  techni- 
ques related  to  design  and  execution  of 
objects  utilizing,  or  embellished  by, 
metals,  wood,  enamels  or  fibers.  Prere- 
quisite, beginning  drawing  and  design. 

580  Ceramics  I 

The  designing  and  making  of  pottery 
with  the  potter's  wheel  and  related 
tools.  One  or  more  basic  courses  in 
creative  art  should  be  taken  previously. 
Six  studio  hours. 

581  Ceramics  II 

Continuation  of  Art  580.  Prerequisite, 
Art  580.  Six  studio  hours. 

582  Ceramics  III 

Creation  of  ceramic  forms  with  stress 
on  aesthetic  principles  rather  than  utili- 
ty. Introduction  to  ceramic  glaze 
technology  and  coloring  media.  Related 
ceramic  history.  Prerequisite,  Art  581. 
Six  studio  hours. 

583  Ceramics  IV 

Continuation  of  Art  582.  Emphasis  on 
expressive  potential  of  clay  and  glazes. 


Advanced  techniques  in  glaze  technol- 
ogy. Introduction  to  kiln  design.  Pre- 
requisite, Art  582.  Six  studio  hours. 

585  Glass  Blowing  I 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  glass  blowing  from 
molten  mixes,  emphasizing  experimen- 
tal form.  Six  studio  hours. 

586  Glassblowing  II 

Further  refinement  through  additional 
forming  techniques  for  molten  glass. 
Prerequisite:  Art  585. 

599K  Art  Education 

Student  Teaching,  K-12.  Credit,  9. 

640  Printmaking:  Relief  II 

Advanced  study  of  materials,  techni- 
ques, and  esthetic  considerations  rele- 
vant to  relief  printmaking.  Six  studio 
hours. 

641  Printmaking:  Intaglio  II 

Advanced  study  of  materials,  techni- 
ques, and  aesthetic  considerations  rele- 
vant to  etching,  engraving  and  aquatint. 
Six  studio  hours. 

642  Printmaking:  Lithography  II 

Advanced  study  of  lithography.  Em- 
phasis on  the  concepts  and  techniques 
of  color  lithography.  Six  studio  hours. 

650  Professional  Practice 

Professional  and  business  practices  in 
design  and  architectural  offices.  Bud- 
geting, product  specifications  and  legal 
documents  relating  to  the  practice  of 
design.  Preparation  of  a  portfolio  and 
resume,  and  general  preparation  for 
professional  careers. 

651  Interior  Design  IV 

A  continuation  of  Interior  Design  III. 
Builds  on  the  psychological  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  Interior  Design.  Stu- 
dents develop  their  own  program  (rela- 
tive to  the  stated  requirements  of  each 
project),  stressing  user  needs  and  alter- 
native solutions  to  complex  commercial 
design  projects.  There  is  flexibility  in 
the  tools  and  techniques  in  which 
students  may  solve  and  communicate 
their  design  solution. 

652  Construction  Methods  and  Materials 

Interior  environmental  systems;  a 
survey  course  for  Design  students  cover- 
ing electrical,  heating,  ventilation,  air 
conditioning,  plumbing  and  acoustical 
systems,  and  their  graphic  applications 
to  design  and  working  drawings. 
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653  Shelter  Technology  and  Design 

An  introduction  to  the  variety  of  mater- 
ials available  to  designers  and  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  basics  of 
structure;  study  of  wood,  metals,  ma- 
sonry, concrete,  etc.  Studio  stresses  the 
uses  of  the  materials  studied  by  actual 
working  drawings,  detailing,  selecting 
materials,  and  specification  writing. 

654  Furniture  Technology  and  Design 

Primarily  an  extension  of  Art  655  with 
more  emphasis  on  designs  for  contract 
interiors.  Students  may  select  the  final 
furniture  project  of  their  choice.  A  field 
trip  to  a  furniture  manufacturer  is  plan- 
ned. 

655  Furniture  Technology 

A  studio  course  which  requires  the  stu- 
dents to  produce  mechanical  drawings 
and  sketch  models  of  free  standing 
and/or  built  in  furniture.  The  projects 
are  directed  towards  the  typical  type  of 
furniture/cabinetry  one  would  normally 
design  and  detail  for  contract  interior 
space.  Examples  of  typical  joinery  and 
detailing  are  discussed.  Students  should 
have  prior  drafting  experience. 

657  Architectural  Design  II 

Continuation  of  Architectural  Design  I. 

659  Environmental  Behavior  and 
Design  Evaluation 

Review  and  analysis  of  environmental 
behavior  and  related  design  literature. 
Emphasis  on  the  need  for  user-based 
evaluations  of  design  environments  as 
an  important  component  of  the  envi- 
ronmental design  process.  Concepts, 
techniques,  and  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative approaches  from  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  design  professions  are  con- 
sidered. Lectures,  discussions  and 
practicum  sessions. 

666  Computer  Graphics  II 

Continuation  of  Computer  Graphics  I. 
Prerequisite:  Art  566. 

696  Independent  Study 

Credit,  1-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  up  to  18. 

720  Painting 

Credit,  3-12. 

740  Printmaking 

Credit,  3-12. 


750  Advanced  Design 

Professional  design  procedures  con- 
sisting of  complete  design  solutions 
from  inception  to  completion  of  pro- 
jects. Design  projects  initiated  by 
students.  Three  hours  of  structured 
class  work  and  discussion,  and  three 
hours  by  arrangement. 

760  Sculpture 

Credit,  3-12. 

780  Ceramics 

Credit,  3-12. 

791  Seminar  In  Design 

Topics  such  as:  design  criticism,  current 
design  literature,  man/environment 
problems,  design  education,  sociology 
of  design,  energy  conservation  through 
design,  etc.  Guest  speakers,  possibly 
one  or  two  field  trips;  each  participant 
is  expected  to  prepare  a  class  presenta- 
tion on  a  chosen  topic.  Lecture/discus- 
sion. 

796A  Independent  Study:  Painting 

Credit,  1-6. 

796B  Independent  Study:  Printmaking 

Credit,  1-6. 

796C  Independent  Study:  Sculpture 

Credit,  1-6. 

796D  Independent  Study:  Ceramics 

Credit,  1-6. 

796F  Independent  Study:  Drawing 

Credit,  1-6. 

796H  Independent  Study:  Design 

Credit,  1-6. 

796J  Independent  Study:  Art 
Education 

Credit,  1-6. 


History  of  Art 


500  Greek  Art 

The  sculpture,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture of  ancient  Greece  from  Protogeo- 
metric  beginnings  through  the  Hellen- 
istic period. 

506  Early  Medieval  Art 

Early  Christian  art  and  the  beginnings 
of  Byzantine  art  in  East  and  West;  Cop- 
tic art,  Barbarian  and  Celtic  influences 
in  northern  Europe;  Carolingian,  Otto- 
man, and  Anglo-Saxon  art. 

507  Art  of  the  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  Periods 

Art  of  the  High  Middle  Ages;  Romanes- 
que and  Gothic  art.  Emphasis  on  archi- 


tecture, monumental  sculpture,  and 
painting  in  western  Europe. 

511  Italian  Art  of  the  Early  High 
Renaissance  (1400-1520) 

The  development  of  Italian  art  and  ar- 
chitecture of  the  15th  and  early  16th 
centuries  in  historical  context. 

512  Art  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Northern  Europe 

The  history  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
the  graphic  media  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  Emphasis  on  the  cultural  con- 
text. 

513  Italian  Art  of  the  Late  Renaissance 
and  Mannerism 

The  dissolution  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance; proto-Baroque  and  early  Man- 
nerist art;  the  courtly  Mannerism  of  the 
revived  feudal  class  after  1530;  the  ar- 
tistic response  to  the  Counter- 
Reformation. 

516  Italian  Baroque  Art 

Art  and  architecture  in  Italy  from  1600 
to  1750,  with  emphasis  on  Rome. 

517  Baroque  Art  and  Architecture  in 
Northern  Europe 

Art  and  architecture  in  France,  Flan- 
ders, Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria 
from  1600  to  1750.  Students  are  encour- 
aged to  take  Art  113  or  115  before  tak- 
ing this  course. 

521  European  Art,  1780-1880 

Major  developments  in  painting  from 
David  to  Post-Impressionism  in  France, 
England,  and  Germany. 

522  Modern  Art,  1880  to  the  Present 

Emphasis  on  major  artists  such  as  late 
Cezanne  and  Gauguin,  Picasso, 
Matisse,  Klee,  Jackson  Pollock,  Optical 
and  Pop  artists.  Main  developments  of 
style  in  relation  to  these  artists. 

526  American  Art 

The  earliest  colonial  art,  the  impact  of 
later  European  influences,  regional  art 
of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  con- 
temporary developments. 

531  Modern  Architecture,  19th  Century 

Developments  in  the  late  18th  century 
and  the  history  of  the  changes  in  style, 
technical  advances,  and  aesthetic  princi- 
ples during  the  19th  century  in  Europe 
and  America. 

532  Modern  Architecture,  20th  Century 

Developments  in  Europe  and  America, 
including  influential  personalities,  social 
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and  political  influences,  structural  inno- 
vations, and  aspects  of  city  planning. 

536  Islamic  Art  and  Architecture  I 

Art  and  architecture  of  Islamic  peoples 
from  their  origins  up  to  the  Mongol  in- 
vasions in  the  13th  century. 

537  Islamic  Art  and  Architecture  II 

Art  and  architecture  of  Islamic  peoples 
from  the  14th  century  to  our  time. 

541  Art  of  India 

The  effect  of  the  great  Eastern  religious 
movement  on  art  in  India  and  surroun- 
ding territories.  Some  attention  to  secu- 
lar art  and  architecture  in  modern 
times. 

542  The  Hindu  Temple 

The  conception  and  development  of  the 
Hindu  temple  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Emphasis  on  the  structural  tradi- 
tions of  the  regions  covered. 

543  Art  of  Buddhism 

The  development  of  Buddhist  arts  as 
they  spread  through  Central  Asia  into 
East  Asia  and  through  Southeast  Asia. 
The  influence  of  the  changing  religion 
on  the  arts. 

546  The  Arts  of  Africa,  Oceania, 
and  Pre-Columbian  Americas 

An  introduction  to  the  so-called  "primi- 
tive arts"  of  traditional  peoples  of  Afri- 
ca, Oceania,  and  pre-Columbian  Amer- 
icas. 

551  Seminar  In  Roman  Art 

Origins  and  development  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, portraiture,  historical  relief, 
painting,  and  mosaics.  Prerequisite,  Art 
115  or  500,  or  Ancient  History,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

552  Art  Of  Early  Mediterranean 
Cultures 

The  art  of  high  cultures  of  the  Bronze 
Age:  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Aegian, 
Hittite,  and  related  cultures. 

556  Medieval  Painting 

Early  Christian  to  later  medieval  pain- 
ting in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

557  Sumptuary  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages 

The  technique,  style,  function,  and 
symbolism  of  liturgical  and  secular  ob- 
jects in  precious  materials  from  Early 
Christian  through  Gothic  periods. 
Prerequisite,  Art  225  or  227  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


562  Aspects  of  Baroque  Art  in 
Northern  Europe 

Selected  aspects  of  art  and  architecture 
in  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  from  1600  to  1750;  a 
combination  lecture-seminar  of  limited 
size. 

563  Aspects  of  American  Architecture 

Early  American  architecture.  Colonial 
architecture  in  its  variety  of  forms  from 
the  first  settlements  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

566  Criticism  of  Modern  Art — Seminar 

Practical  exercises  in  the  evaluation  of 
modern  paintings.  Discussion  of  the  re- 
sults. 

571  Chinese  Painting 

Shang  tomb  paintings;  Han,  Sung, 
Yuan,  Ming,  and  Ch'ing  Dynasty  art; 
and  the  interplay  between  the  art  of 
Japan  and  the  West. 

581-585  Great  Themes  in  Art  History 

Central  themes,  issues,  and  problems  of 
an  important  area  in  the  history  of  art. 

586-589  Master  of  Western  Art 

An  intensive  study  of  the  work  in  the 
field  of  art.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

600  Greek  Painting 

601  Roman  Painting 

606  Studies  in  Medieval  Iconography 

6J 1  Problems  in  Art  of  the  Italian 
Early  Renaissance  and  the  North 
European  Late  Middle  Ages 

612  Problems  in  Art  of  the  High 

Renaissance  to  the  Early  Baroque 

621  Nineteenth-Century 
Painting  &  Sculpture 

622  Art  Since  1880 

625  Problems  in  Contemporary  Art 

631  Nineteenth-Century 
American  Architecture 

632  Seminar  In  20th  Century  Architecture 

Intensive  study  of  particular  aspects  of 
modern  architecture  such  as  influential 
personalities  and  important  building 
types. 

636  Problems  In  Islamic  Art 
and  Architecture 

A  graduate  seminar  dealing  with  a  spe- 
cific problem  or  problems  in  the  history 


of  Islamic  art.  Prerequisites,  Art 
233/536  or  Art  235/537  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

641  Seminar  in  Art  of  India 

Intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  the 
arts  of  South/Southeast  Asia:  develop- 
ment of  the  Hindu  temple,  impacts  of 
one  cultural  system  on  another  as  seen 
in  the  Indian  environment. 

681  Methods  of  Art  History 

Deals  with  the  history  of  the  discipline, 
its  methodological  orientations,  and  the 
conceptual  and  technical  framework 
within  which  art-historical  research  is 
undertaken.  Required  of  all  M.  A. candi- 
dates in  Art  History  during  the  first  year 
of  graduate  study. 

796  Independent  Study:  Art  History 

Credit,  3-12. 
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(Five  College  Cooperative  Program) 

Graduate  Faculty 

William  M.  Irvine,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Astronomy  Program,  B.A.,  Pomona 
College,  1957;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Arthur  R.  Swift,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Graduate  Program  Director  in  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

Thomas  T.  Amy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Haverford  College,  1961;  Ph.D., 
Arizona,  1965. 

Tom  R.  Dennis,  Assistant  Professor 
(Mount  Holyoke  College). 

William  A.  Dent,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1960; 
M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Paul  F.  Goldsmith,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1969;  Ph.D., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1975. 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  Associate  Professor 
(Hampshire  College). 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  Associate  Professor 
(Hampshire  College). 

George  S.  Greenstein,  Associate  Professor 
(Amherst  College). 

Edward  R.  Harrison,  Professor,  Graduate, 
Institute  of  Physics,  England,  1949; 
Associate,  1956;  Fellow,  1963. 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1964. 

Robert  L.  Huguenin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1969; 
Sc.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1972. 

Robert  V.  Krotkov,  Professor  of  Physics. 

William  D.  Langer,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  New  York  University,  1964;  M.S., 
Yale  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Peter  T.  Parrish,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

C.  Read  Predmore,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  Rice  University,  1971. 

Nicholas  Z.  Scoville,  Professor,  B.A.,  Col- 
umbia University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Waltraut  C.  Seitter,  Professor  (Smith  Col- 
lege). 


Eugene  Tademaru,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1969. 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Haverford  College,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1968. 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Colorado,  1969. 

Richard  E.  White,  Assistant  Professor 
(Smith  College). 

K.  Sigfrid  Yngvesson,  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

Students  entering  the  master's  and  doctor's 
programs  in  astronomy  are  expected  to  have 
a  sound  background  in  undergraduate 
physics.  Previous  training  in  astronomy  is 
helpful  but  not  required. 

The  candidate  for  a  master's  degree 
generally  takes  a  normal  course  load  during 
the  first  year.  The  second  year  is  devoted 
principally  to  either  research  directed  toward 
a  thesis  or  advanced  course  work.  Physics 
courses  are  included  with  astronomy  courses 
for  determination  of  the  total  graduate 
credits  in  the  major  field.  If  a  thesis  is  of- 
fered, at  least  six  credits  must  be  earned  in 
600-800  series  astronomy  courses;  if  a  thesis 
is  not  offered,  12  credits  must  be  earned  in 
600-800  series  astronomy  courses.  A  general 
examination  must  be  passed  before  the 
degree  is  awarded. 


The  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  in 
astronomy  are  those  of  the  Graduate  School, 
although  there  is  no  specific  course  require- 
ment. A  student  takes  a  normal  load  of  basic 
courses  during  the  first  two  years.  After 
passing  the  qualifying  examination,  the  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  devote  his  major  effort  to 
research.  Research  problems  may  be  in  either 
theoretical  or  observational  areas.  There  is 
no  foreign  language  requirement  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  astronomy.  The  basic  courses  of 
the  program  are  640,  643,  644,  730,  741,  and 
843.  In  addition,  students  will  normally  take 
several  courses  from  Physics  601,  602,  605, 
606,  607,  614,  615,  and  718. 

All  degree  candidates  are  required  to  per- 
form teaching  in  the  department.  Students 
requesting  a  waiver  of  this  requirement  must 
apply  to  the  graduate  studies  committee. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

537  Optical  Observations 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of 
gathering  and  analyzing  astronomical 
data.  Subjects  covered  depend  some- 
what on  individual  interests:  fundamen- 
tal astronomical  catalogues  and  their 
uses,  photography,  photometry,  spec- 
troscopy, classification  of  spectra  and 
the  astronomical  distance  scale.  Pre- 
requisite, Astron  222,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  White 
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538  Techniques  of  Radio  Astronomy 

An  introduction  to  modern  methods  of 
astronomical  observation  and  data  re- 
duction. Specific  techniques  of  optical 
astronomy,  radio  astronomy,  and  space 
astronomy  discussed  and  analyzed. 
Laboratory  experiments  and  field 
observations.  Prerequisites,  Physic  172 
or  162.  Mr.  Huguenin 

640  Galactic  And  Extra-Galactic 
Astronomy 

The  stellar  density  and  luminosity  func- 
tions as  applied  to  the  problem  of  galac- 
tic structure.  Determination  of  the 
galactic  force  field  from  stellar  motions. 
Spiral  structure,  star  clusters  and  their 
stability.  Prerequisite,  Physic  421.  Mr. 
Huguenin 

643  Astrophysics  I 

Basic  topics  in  astronomy  and  astro- 
Gravitational  equilibrium  configura- 
tions, virial  theorem,  polytropes,  hy- 
drodynamics, thermodynamics,  radia- 
tion transfer,  convective  and  radiative 
equilibrium,  stellar  and  planetary 
atmospheres,  the  equations  of  stellar 
structure.  Miscellaneous  topics  on  the 
physics  of  stellar  and  galactic  struc- 
ture. Prerequisite,  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Credit,  4.  Mr.  Harrison 

644  Astrophysics  II 

Atomic  physics  and  opacity.  Nuclear 
physics  and  nucleosynthesis  in  stars. 
Gravitational  instability  and  star  for- 
mation. Stellar  evolution  and  electron- 
degenerate  configurations.  Gravita- 
tional collapse.  Topics  in  plasma 
physics  and  the  propagation  of  elec- 
tromagnetic waves.  Topics  in  magneto- 
hydrodynamics  and  Alven  waves.  Dy- 
namic and  kinematic  principles  of  cos- 
mology and  a  review  of  the  underlying 
physical  processes.  Prerequisite,  As- 
tron  643.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Harrison 

696-697  Special  Problems 

Special  study  in  some  branch  of 
astronomy  or  astrophysics,  either 
theoretical  or  experimental,  under 
direction  of  a  faculty  member.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisites,  con- 
sent of  the  Head  of  the  Astronomy 
program  and  the  directing  faculty 
member.  Credit,  1-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  variable. 

717  Plasma  Astrophysics 

Fundamentals  of  plasma  physics  and 
magnetohydrodynamics:  particle  mo- 


tion in  electromagnetic  fields,  fluid 
description,  wave  propagation,  in- 
stabilities, and  radiation  in  plasmas. 
Specific  applications  of  astronomical 
interest:  earth's  magnetosphere,  sun- 
spots,  cosmic  rays,  interstellar  medi- 
um, stellar  winds,  and  pulsars.  Prere- 
quisite, Physic  606  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Tademaru 

731  Radio  Astronomy 

An  introduction  to  observational  radio 
astronomy.  Topics  include:  a  brief 
survey  of  areas  to  which  radio  observa- 
tions have  made  important  contribu- 
tions; antenna  systems,  interferome- 
ters, radiometric  systems,  and  other 
instrumentation;  observing  methods 
and  techniques.  Prerequisites,  Physic 
422  and  Math  231  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Huguenin 

732  Numerical  Techniques  in 
Experimental  Physics  and  Astronomy 

Modern  techniques  of  data  acquisi- 
tion, storage,  and  analysis,  approach- 
ed from  an  information-theory  point 
of  view  and  oriented  toward  applica- 
tions. Topics  include  convolution,  cor- 
relation, Fourier  analysis,  filtering, 
curve  fitting,  and  computer  techni- 
ques. Applications  and  examples 
drawn  from  relevant  areas  of  physics 
and  astronomy.  Prerequisite:  Physic 
422  and  Com  Sci  409,  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Taylor 

741  The  Interstellar  Medium 

Observed  properties  of  the  interstellar 
medium  from  optical  and  radio  data: 
composition,  distribution,  and  mo- 
tions. Transfer  of  dilute  radiation  and 
its  production  in  a  rarefied  gas.  The 
dynamics  of  the  gas  as  influenced  by 
radiation  and  gravity.  Prerequisite, 
Astron  644  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Amy 

745  The  Sun 

The  determination  of  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  solar  atmosphere  using  the 
various  observational  data.  The 
features  of  both  the  quiet  and  the  ac- 
tive sun:  granulation,  limb  darkening, 
plages,  sunspots,  etc.  Solar-terrestrial 
relationships.  Prerequisite,  Astron 
644. 

746  Solar  System  Physics 

The  physics  and  chemistry  of  planetary 
atmospheres,  surfaces,  and  interiors. 
Comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  The 
solar  wind,  solar  terrestrial  relations, 
and  the  interplanetary  medium.  Ad- 


vanced topics  in  mechanics  applicable 
to  astronomical  problems.  Prere- 
quisites, Physics  421  and  422  and 
Astron  644,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Irvine 

748  Cosmology  and  General  Relativey 

Observational  cosmology  and  cosmo- 
logical  principles.  Background  radia- 
tion and  Olbers'  paradox.  Newtonian 
cosmology.  General  relativity,  gravita- 
tional waves,  relativistic  cosmology, 
and  gravitational  collapse.  Theories  of 
the  universe  and  the  origin  of  celestial 
structure.  Prerequisite,  Physic  424. 
Mr.  Harrison 

791,  792  Seminar — Review  of  Current 
Literature 

Discussion  and  review  of  current  ar- 
ticles in  the  astronomical  literature. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Required 
of  graduate  students.  Credit,  1  each 
semester 

830  Radio  Astrophysics 

The  physical  theory  fundamental  to 
radio  astronomy:  propagation  of 
electromagnetic  waves  in  isotropic  and 
anisotropic  media  with  emphasis  on 
plasmas.  Faraday  rotation,  the  emission 
and  absorption  of  synchrotron  radia- 
tion and  bremsstrahlung  emission,  spec- 
tral lines  at  radio  frequencies;  nonther- 
mal radio  source  models.  Prerequisites, 
Physic  422  and  424.  Mr.  Dent 

843  Stellar  Atmospheres 

Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres.  Observa- 
tional methods  and  observational  data, 
formation  of  the  continuous  spectrum, 
line  formation  and  curve  of  growth 
techniques  in  normal  stars,  stars  with 
envelopes,  variable  stars,  novae,  mag- 
netic fields  in  stars.  Departure  from  lo- 
cal thermo-dynamic  equilibrium.  Pre- 
requisite, Astron  644.  Mr.  Van  Blerkom 

844  Stellar  Structure 

Stellar  structure  and  evolution:  energy 
generation  and  transfer  in  the  interior 
of  stars,  convective  and  radiative  equili- 
brium, the  computation  of  stellar 
models  and  evolution  of  young  and  old 
stars,  red  giants,  pulsating  stars,  novae, 
and  white  dwarfs.  Prerequisites,  Astron 
643.  COINS  409,  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Harrison 

850  Advanced  Topics  in  Astronomy 

Topics  of  special  interest  not  covered  in 
regular  courses.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
instructor. 
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860  Seminar  on  Research  Topics  in 
Astronomy 

Topics  of  current  interest  not  covered  in 
regular  courses.  Instruction  via  reading 
assignments  and  seminars.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit.  Prerequisite,  consent 
of  instructor.  Credit,  1-3. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit  variable,  not  to  exceed  18. 

Related  Courses 

Physics 

564  Intermediate  Quantum  Mechanics  I 

601  Classical  Mechanics 

602  Statistical  Physics 

605  Methods  of  Mathematical  Physics 

606  Classical  Electrodynamics  I 

607  Classical  Electrodynamics  II 

614  Introductory  Quantum  Mechanics  II 
718  Basic  Physics  of  Atoms  and  Molecules 


Graduate  Faculty 

Henry  N.  Little,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  B.S.  Cor- 
nell, 1942;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1946;  Ph.D., 
1948. 

Edward  W.  Westhead,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  Haver- 
ford,  1951;  M.S.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic,  1955. 

John  F.  Brandts,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Mark  S.  Fischer,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  Brandeis,  1965;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1969. 

Maurille  J.  Foumier,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Vermont,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth, 
1967. 

R.C.  Fuller,  Professor,^. A.,  Brown,  1947; 
M.A.,  Amherst,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Stanford, 
1952. 

Anthony  M.  Gawienowski,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Villanova,  1948;  M.A., 
Missouri,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Bruce  S.  Jacobson,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  State  at  L.A.,  1962; 
M.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Thomas  L.  Mason,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1962;  M.S.,  Louisiana 
State,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1970. 

John  H.  Nordin,  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1961. 

Trevor  Robinson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1956. 

Ira  S.  Schwartz,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
City  College  of  New  York,  1968;  Ph.D., 
City  University  of  New  York,  1973. 

Linda  L.  Slakey,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Siena  Heights,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Michigan, 
1967. 

Robert  A.  Zimmermann,  Professor,  B.A., 
Amherst,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1964. 

General  Information 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Bio- 
chemistry are  accepted  for  admission  under 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Students  normally  must  complete 
the  following  undergraduate  courses  before 
admission  to  either  degree  program:  two 
semesters  each  of  organic  chemistry,  physical 
chemistry,   calculus,   physics  and  biology. 


Satisfactory  completion  of  the  admission  re- 
quirements will  be  judged  by  the  Graduate 
Study  Committee  of  the  Department  on 
evidence  of  the  student's  undergraduate 
transcript.  Those  students  with  deficiencies 
must  remove  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  by  taking  the  appropriate  courses.  Stu- 
dents may  register  for  graduate  credit  cour- 
ses while  doing  this  remedial  work,  but  no 
graduate  credit  is  given  for  such  remedial 
courses. 

Summary  of  Requirements 
for  the  Ph.D.  Degree 

Upon  entrance  a  student  is  assigned  an  ad- 
viser who  will  work  out  the  first-year 
courses,  seminar  and  research  programs  with 
the  entering  student.  In  addition,  all  students 
must  attend  regular  departmental  seminars. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  two  semesters  the  stu- 
dent must  have  remedied  any  deficiencies, 
and  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  one  year's 
graduate  study  in  biochemistry  (including 
laboratory  work). 

A  comprehensive  examination  which  in- 
cludes a  written  component  and  oral  compo- 
nent of  the  research-proposal  type  is  re- 
quired of  all  Ph.D.  students.  In  addition  to 
the  comprehensive  examination,  all  Ph.D. 
candidates  must  complete  the  preparation  of 
a  dissertation  satisfactory  to  their  Disserta- 
tion Committees  and  pass  a  final  oral  ex- 
amination on  that  dissertation. 

Summary  of  Requirements 
for  the  M.S.  Degree 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  master's 
degree  are  similar  to  those  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  They  may  be  fulfilled  by  remedial 
work  during  the  first  year.  All  students  are 
expected  to  complete  30  graduate  credits,  no 
more  than  10  of  which  may  be  earned  by 
means  of  a  thesis.  A  thesis,  based  on  either 
laboratory  or  library  research,  is  defended  in 
an  oral  examination. 

General  Requirements  for  all 
Graduate  Students 

All  entering  candidates  for  either  the  M.S.  or 
Ph.D.  degree  must  participate  in  one  or 
more  research  projects  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  studies.  It  is  expected  that  the 
master's  degree  will  take  two  years  to  com- 
plete, and  the  Ph.D.  degree  three  or  four 
years  after  the  award  of  a  master's  degree 
from  this  or  another  institution. 
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All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

523,524  General  Biochemistry 

A  broad  introduction  to  biochemistry, 
primarily  for  undergraduate  biochem- 
istry majors  and  others  wishing  a  funda- 
mental course.  Prerequisite,  Chem  262 
or  266. 

525,526  Biochemistry  Laboratory 

Introduction  to  laboratory  work  with 
biochemical  materials  and  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  310  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  1-2. 

621,622  Advanced  Biochemical 
Techniques 

A  laboratory  course  to  provide  ex- 
perience in  isolation,  identification  and 
analysis  of  biochemical  compounds. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 
Credit,  1-4  (621),3(622).  Mr.  Fournier 

623,624  Advanced  General  Biochemistry 

A  broad  introduction  to  biochemistry, 
primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate 
and  graduate  biochemistry  majors.  Pre- 
requisite, Chem  262  or  266. 

627  Hormones 

Biochemical  relationship  of  the  hor- 
mones; emphasis  on  their  role  in  verte- 
brate development  and  metabolism. 
Prerequisite,  Biochm  420  or  523;  alter- 
nate fall  semesters.  Mr.  Gawienowski 

631  Plant  Biochemistry 

The  chemistry  and  metabolism  of  plants 
with  particular  emphasis  on  higher 
plants.  Topics  such  as  nitrogen  metabo- 
lism, photosynthesis,  and  the  chemistry 
of  compounds  peculiar  to  plants.  Prere- 
quisite, Biochm  623,624.  Mr.  Robinson 

691  Departmental  Seminar 

Required  of  all  graduate  students. 
Credit,  1  each  semester 

696  Special  Problems 

Library  or  laboratory  research  under 
direction  of  faculty  member.  Credit,  1-6 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  1-10. 

720  Biochemistry  of  Cellular  Membranes 

Basic  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  biological  components.  Topics  in- 
clude membrane  structure,  cell  surface 
properties,  energy  transducing  systems, 
transport  systems,  membrane  fusion, 
assembly  of  membranes.  Prerequisite, 
Biochm  623,  624  or  equivalent. 


728  Protein  Physical  Chemistry 

The  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
properties  of  proteins.  Prerequisites, 
Biochm  623,624  and  Chem  476.  Mr. 
Brandts 

729  Enzymes 

Functions  of  enzymes  as  catalysts  and 
regulatory  elements.  Topics  include: 
metal  ion  activation,  conformational 
changes,  allosteric  control  and  subunit 
interactions,  regulation  of  enzymes  by 
posttranslational  modification,  and 
enzymes  in  membranes.  Weekly  home- 
work problems  cover  kinetic  and  ther- 
modynamic concepts  and  are  frequent- 
ly taken  from  current  research  litera- 
ture. Prerequisite,  Biochm  623,  624. 
Phys.  Chem.  desirable.  Mr.  Westhead 

740  Protein  Synthesis 

The  mechanism  and  regulation  of  pro- 
tein biosynthesis  including  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  tRNA,  mRNA 
and  ribosomes.  Course  material  re- 
flects recent  advances  in  the  field.  Pre- 
requisite, Biochm  623,  624  or  equiva- 
lent and  consent  of  instructors.  Mr. 
Zimmermann,  Mr.  Schwartz,  Mr. 
Fournier 

742  Biochemistry  of  Nucleic  Acids 

The  biosynthesis,  structure  and  func- 
tion of  nucleic  acids  and  the  proteins 
involved  in  nucleic  acid  metabolism. 
Topics  and  emphasis  reflect  current 
developments  in  this  area.  Prere- 
quisite, Biochm  623,  624  or  equivalent 
and  consent  of  instructors.  Mr.  Four- 
nier, Mr.  Schwartz,  Mr.  Zimmermann 

791  Seminar — Developmental 
Biochemistry 

Credit,  2 

792  Seminar — Nucleic  Acids 

Credit,  2 

793  Seminar — Membranes 

Credit,  2 

797  Special  Topics  in  Biochemistry 

Topics  of  current  interest  which  may 
include  hormones,  lipids,  carbohy- 
drates, control  mechanisms,  protein 
synthesis,  membranes,  nucleic  acids, 
biochemical  data  analysis  and  protein- 
nucleic  acid  interactions.  Prerequisite, 
Biochm  623,624. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  1-18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Edward  L.  Davis,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1951;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1956. 

Margaret  E.  Barr  Bigelow,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  British 
Columbia,  1950;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1956. 

Howard  E.  Bigelow,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1949;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1956. 

Paul  J.  Godfrey,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Connecticut,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Duke, 
1969. 

Peter  K.  Hepler,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1964. 

Livija  Kent,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Barnard,  1961;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Edward  J.  Klekowski,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  1962;  M.S.,  N.C.  State, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1968. 

Robert  B.  Livingston,  Professor,  B.A., 
Colorado  College,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke, 
1941;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

James  A.  Lockhart,  Professor,  B.S., 
Michigan  State,  1949;  M.S.,  1952;  Ph.D., 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  1954. 

David  L.  Mulcahy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Vander- 
bilt,  1963. 

Bernard  Rubinstein,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1960;  M.S.,  Pur- 
due, 1962;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1968. 

Rudolf  M.  Schuster,  Professor,  B.S.,  Cor- 
nell, 1945;  M.S.,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota, 
1948. 

Seymour  Shapiro,  Professor  B.S., 
Michigan,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Otto  L.  Stein,  Professor,  B.S.,  Min- 
nesota, 1949;  M.S.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Arthur  I.  Stern,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis,  1962. 

Lawrence  G.  Stowe,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Yale,  1972;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1977. 
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Carl  P.  Swanson,  Ray  Ethan  Torrey  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Massachusetts  State,  1937; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1941. 

Oswald  Tippo,  Commonwealth  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1932;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1933;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

James  W.  Walker,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Texas,  1964;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1970. 

Peter  L.  Webster,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve,  1968. 

Robert  T.  Wilce,  Professor,  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Scranton,  1950;  M.S.,  Vermont, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1957. 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  are  accepted  for  admission  under  . 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Admission  to  advanced  courses  does 
not  imply  admission  to  candidacy  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree.  Only  students  whose 
knowledge  of  botany  and  related  chemical 
and  physical  sciences  is  considered  by  the 
Department  to  be  adequate  will  be  accepted 
as  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 
Research  work  leading  to  the  thesis  may  be 
selected  from  the  fields  of  anatomy, 
cytology,  ecology,  morphology,  morphogen- 
esis, physiology  and  taxonomy.  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
are  expected  to  meet  all  the  departmental  re- 
quirements of  the  other  masters  degrees. 

The  Botany  Department  normally  requires 
candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  to  demon- 
strate on  the  intermediate  level  reading 
knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  one  of 
which  must  be  German.  Choice  of  the  se- 
cond language  will  be  made  after  consulta- 
tion between  the  student  and  his  guidance 
committee.  Waiving  of  the  requirement  for 
the  second  language  requirement  may  be 
made  by  consultation  of  the  student  with  his 
guidance  committee  and  must  be  approved 
by  the  departmental  Degree  Requirements 
Committee. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

501  Morphogenesis 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  de- 
monstrating the  development  of  plant 
form  utilizing  examples  from  through- 
out the  plant  kingdom.  Credit,  4.  Mr. 
Hepler,  Mr.  Stein,  Mr.  Rubinstein 


503  Plant  Morphology 

The  life  cycles  of  various  non-vascular 
plant  taxa,  the  dynamics  of  their  evolu- 
tion and  the  interpretation  of  various 
morphological  structures.  Prerequisite, 
Botany  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mrs.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Schuster, 
Mr.  Wilce 

504  Plant  Morphology 

As  503,  but  vascular  plant  taxa.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Walker 

510  Principles  of  Genetics 

Introduction  to  genetics.  Emphasizes 
transmission  of  genetics,  concept  of  the 
gene,  gene  expression.  A  thorough 
background  for  all  biological  science 
majors  and  pre-meds.  Prerequisite,  in- 
troductory botany  or  zoology.  Mr. 
Webster 

511  Plant  Physiology 

How  the  plant  grows  and  feeds  itself. 
Methods  of  communication  among  cells 
and  organs,  and  between  plant  and  en- 
vironment. Prerequisite,  one  semester 
of  organic  chemistry.  Credit,  3,  4.  Mr. 
Rubinstein,  Mr.  Stern 

512  Plant  Metabolism 

The  basic  metabolic  processes  in  plants 
including  carbohydrate  metabolism, 
glycolysis,  respiration,  photosynthesis, 
lipid  metabolism  and  protein  synthesis. 
Biological  as  well  as  chemical  approach. 
Emphasis  on  free  energy  changes  and 
the  enzymatic  reactions  and  pathways 
involved.  Prerequisites,  organic  chemis- 
try, plant  physiology.  Credit,  4.  Mr. 
Stern,  Mr.  Stein 

514  Genetic  Manipulation  of  Plants 

How  contemporary  concepts  and 
techniques  of  genetics  analysis  can  ex- 
tend understanding  of  the  hereditary 
potential  of  plants.  Prerequisite, 
Botany/Zool  510  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Mulcahy,  Mr.  Klekowski 

515  Plant  Growth 

Description  and  analysis  of  the  physi- 
ology, kinetics,  and  energetics  of  plant 
growth;  the  methods  used  to  study 
growth.  Cells,  tissues,  whole  plants,  and 
assemblages  of  plants.  Prerequisites, 
Botany  511  and  college  physics.  Mr. 
Lockhart 

519  Ecological  Plant  Physiology 

Physiology  of  plants  in  relation  to  the 
classes  of  problems  they  face  and  the 
various  strategies  evolved  for  survival 


and  growth.  Prerequisites,  Botany  211 
and  one  semester  of  differential 
calculus.  Mr.  Lockhart 

521  Plant  Ecology 

Interrelationships  between  plants  and 
their  environment;  the  structure  and  de- 
velopment of  plant  communities.  Mr. 
Stowe,  Mr.  Mulcahy 

522  Autecology 

Plant  behavior  in  relation  to  the 
physical  and  biological  environment. 
Emphasis  on  the  ecology  of  individual 
plants.  Prerequisite,  Botany  521.  Mr. 
Godfrey 

524  Coastal  Plant  Ecology 

The  botany  and  ecosystem  processes 
along  the  U.S.  East  Coast.  Emphasis  on 
salt  marshes,  maritime  forests  and 
grasslands,  dune  strand,  and  the  impact 
of  modern  man.  Prerequisite,  Botany 
521.  Mr.  Godfrey 

526  Plant  Geography 

Principles  governing  the  development 
and  natural  distribution  of  plants  and 
plant  communities.  Special  considera- 
tion of  the  vegetation  of  North 
America.  Prerequisite,  Botany  521.  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Mr.  Schuster 

528  Principles  of  Evolution 

Ecological  phenomena  through  the 
application  of  genetic  concepts.  The 
adaptation  of  individuals,  popula- 
tions, and  communities  as  functional 
units.  Prerequisites,  introductory  gene- 
tics or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Mul- 
cahy 

531  Mycology 

Survey  of  the  various  fungi,  their  life 
history  and  distribution,  their  signi- 
ficance in  disease,  their  utilization  by 
man.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Bigelow,  Mrs. 
Bigelow 

541  Phycology 

The  phylogeny,  taxonomy,  morphol- 
ogy, and  ecology  of  the  major  groups 
of  marine  and  fresh  water  algae.  In- 
cludes field  work  in  both  marine  and 
fresh  water  environments.  Mr.  Wilce 

551  The  Archegoniates 

The  morphology,  evolution,  and  sys- 
tematics  of  primitive  land  plants. 
Emphasis  on  evolution  and  systematics 
of  Bryophyta.  Mr.  Schuster 

555  Experimental  Pteridology 

An  integrated  view  of  physiological 
and    genetical    parameters    of    the 
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pteridophyte  life  cycle.  Prerequisites, 
Botany  240  or  Zool  240,  and  Botany 
211.  Mr.  Klekowski 

560  Plant  Anatomy 

Origin  and  structure  of  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  of  seed  plants 
coordinated  with  exercises  in  prepara- 
tion of  stained  slides  for  microscopic 
studies.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Stein 

570  Cytogenetics 

The  correlation  of  genetic  data  with 
chromosome  behavior,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  crossing 
over.  Evolutionary  considerations  of 
changes  to  chromosome  structure  and 
number.  Prerequisites,  introductory 
cytology  or  genetics.  Mr.  Swanson 

571  Developmental  Plant  Cytology 

Development,  structure,  and  function 
of  cell  organelles;  cell  reproduction  and 
differentiation,  with  reference  to  the  be- 
havior and  role  of  the  nucleus.  Prere- 
quisite, Botany/Zool  510  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Stein,  Mr.  Swanson,  Mr.  Webster 

580  Origin,  Evolution  and  Distribution 
of  Flowering  Plants 

Survey  of  evolutionary  history  of  primi- 
tive flowering  plants  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  geographic  distributions. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  225  or  equivalent; 
Botany  581,  591  recommended.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Walker 

581  Introductory  Angiosperm  Systematics 

The  evolution  and  systematics  of 
flowering  plants,  emphasizing  families 
and  their  relationships.  Credit  4.  Mr. 
Walker 

611,612  Advanced  Plant  Physiology 

Selected  topics  in  plant  physiology.  Lec- 
tures, laboratory,  and  individual 
conferences.  Prerequisites,  Botany  511 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  2-4 
each  semester.  Mr.  Stern,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  Mr.  Rubinstein 

615  Plant  Growth  Regulators 

Recent  advances  in  the  field,  including 
phytochrome,  auxine,  cytokinins,  and 
herbicides.  The  mechanisms  whereby 
these  materials  control  plant  growth 
and  development.  Possible  experimen- 
tal approaches.  Prerequisites,  Botany 
511  and  one  semester  of  biochemistry. 
Mr.  Rubinstein 

621  Advanced  Plant  Ecology 

Lectures,  conferences,  critical  reading, 
and  reports  on  advanced  considerations 


of  synecology  and  autecology.  Prere- 
quisite, Botany  521.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr. 
Godfrey 

631  Advanced  Mycology 

Systematics  and  ecology  of  the  higher 
ascomycetes  and  basidiomycetes. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  531  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  H.E.  Bigelow,  Mrs. 
M.E.B.  Bigelow 

641  Advanced  Phycology 

Detailed  study  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water algae.  Emphasis  on  phylogeny, 
life  histories,  and  ecology.  Prerequisite, 
Botany  541  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Wilce 

650  Plant  Photosynthesis 

Lectures  and  discussions  of  the 
literature  on  the  mechanisms  and  re- 
quirements of  photosynthesis,  including 
the  light  and  dark  reactions  and  the  pro- 
cess of  photorespiration.  Prerequisite, 
Botany  512  or  Chem  524  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Stern 

681  Advanced  Angiosperm  Systematics 

Consideration  of  angiosperm  systema- 
tics and  evolution  at  an  advanced  level. 
Topics  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  May 
be  repeated  with  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  lab- 
oratory-discussion period.  Prerequi- 
sites, Botany  528  and  581,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Walker 

683  Palynology 

Comparative  morphology  of  modern 
and  fossil  pollen  grains  and  spores,  in- 
cluding development  of  the  pollen  wall. 
Emphasis  on  the  taxonomic  use  of 
pollen  characters  for  angiosperm 
systematics.  Mr.  Walker 

696  Special  Problems 

Research  not  expected  to  terminate  in  a 
thesis;  advanced  study  in  special  sub- 
jects. Credit,  1-5  each  semester. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Maximum  credit,  10. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Harry  T.  Allan,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration,  A.B., 
Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1953;  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  J.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1956. 

Jack  S.  Wolf,  Professor  and  Associate  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
B.A.,  Coe,  1949;  M.B.A.,  Wharton,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1957. 

Donald  G.  Frederick,  Professor  of  Marketing 
and  Doctoral  Program  Director,  B.S.,  In- 
diana, 1957;  M.B.A.,  1958;  D.B.A., 
Washington  University,  1964. 

Craig  L.  Moore,  Associate  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance  and  Master's 
Programs  Director,  B.S.,  West  Virginia, 
1967;  M.A.,  Syracuse,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Wynn  A.  Abranovic,  Associate  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.E.E., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1963;  M.S., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Chris  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1971; 
M.B.A.,  Michigan  State  University,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1977. 

John  W.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Accoun- 
ting, B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1949;  M.B.A., 
1953;  C.P.A.,  Maine,  1952. 

Richard  Asebrook,  Associate  Professor  of 
Accounting,  B.S.,  Dayton,  1964;  M.B.A., 
Dayton,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Morton  Backer,  Professor  of  Accounting, 
B.B.A.,  Boston  University,  1939;  M.Lt., 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1958; 
C.P.A.,  New  York  and  West  Virginia,  1941. 

Joseph  L.  Balintfy,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  Dipl.  Eng.,  University 
of  Technical  Sciences,  1947;  Dipl.  Ec,  1948; 
D.Eng.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1962. 

Mary  K.  Barber,  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State,  1944; 
M.A.,  New  York  University,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Alexander  Barges,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  University  of 
California,  1956;  M.B.A.,  Northwestern, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Tim  Bomstein,  Professor  of  Management, 
B.A.,  University  of  Louisville,  1954;  J.L., 
Harvard,  1957. 
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Ben  S.  Branch,  Associate  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.A., 
Emory,  1965;  M.A.,  Texas,  1968;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Victor  P.  Buell,  Professor  of  Marketing, 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1938. 

D.  Anthony  Butterfield,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Management,  B.S.,  Yale,  1961; 
M.A.,  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Arthur  E.  Carlisle,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.A.,  McGill,  1948;  M.B.A., 
Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Gordon  K.C.  Chen,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management,  B.S.,  Great  China  Universi- 
ty, 1945;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Sidney  J.  Claunch,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management,  B.A.,  Ohio,  1949;  M.B.A., 
Wisconsin,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

John  T.  Conlon,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1949;  M.A., 
Connecticut,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State, 
1960. 

A.  Wayne  Corcoran,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1954; 
M.S.,  University  of  Rochester,  1960; 
C.P.A.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Carl  Dennler,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Accoun- 
ting, B.S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1948; 
M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1962. 

William  Dillon,  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.A.,  Hunter  College,  1970; 
M.B.A.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  City  University  of 
New  York,  1976. 

Arthur  Elkins,  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Management,  B.B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1957;  M.S.,  Columbia, 
1958;  D.B.A.,  Indiana,  1967. 

Frederick  E.  Finch,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management,  B.S.,  Kent  State,  1961; 
M.B.A.,  1963;  D.B.A.,  University  of 
Washington,  1966. 

Joseph  E.  Finnerty,  Associate  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  Notre 
Dame,  1967;  M.B.A.,  Michigan,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  1974. 

John  M.  Fitzgerald,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Accounting,  B.S.,  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  1944;  B.B.A.,  Southern 
Methodist,  1950;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1961. 

Samuel  Goldman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.B.A., 
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Michigan,  1960;  M.B.A.,  Wharton  (Penn- 
sylvania), 1962;  J.D.,  Northwestern,  1965. 

Van  Court  Hare,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Management,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1950;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

H.  Richard  Hartzler,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.A.,  Indiana,  1950; 
J.D.,  1955. 

Joanne  Hill,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.A.,  American 
University;  M.A.,  George  Washington 
University;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse. 

Eugene  E.  Kaczka,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1960;  M.S.,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Anthony  T.  Krzystofik,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Accoun- 
ting, B.S.,  American  International  College, 
1952;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1961;  C.P.A., 
Massachusetts,  1956. 

Richard  Leifer,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management,  A.B.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1964;  M.S.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1975. 

Robert  W.  Lentilhon,   Professor  of  Ac- 
counting, B.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1949; 
M.B.A.,  Boston  University,  1963;  C.P.A., 
Massachusetts. 

Bertil  Liander,  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing,  Undergraduate,  Schartau  Col- 
lege, 1948;  M.B.A.,  Stockholm  School  of 
Economics,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts, 
1972. 

Joseph  A.  Litterer,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.S.,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
1950;  M.B.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1959. 

James  B.  Ludtke,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.A.,  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  1947;  M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1951. 

Thomas  McAuley,  Lecturer  in  Manage- 
ment, B.S.,  Northeastern,  1941;  M.S., 
B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1974. 

Robert  E.  McGarrah,  Professor  of 
Management,  B.S.,  Lafayette,  1943;  M.S., 
Princeton,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1951. 

Stephen  R.  Michael,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1948; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1967. 

Ula  K.  Motekat,  Associate  Professor  of 
Accounting,  B.S.,  Denver,  1964;  M.B.A., 
1966;  D.B.A.,  Colorado,  1972. 


Joel  Naroff,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.A.,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  1970; 
A.M.,  Brown  University,  1972;  Ph.D., 
1975. 

James  P.  O'Connell,  Associate  Professor 
of  Accounting,  B.B.A.,  Massachusetts, 
1958;  M.B.A.,  Boston  University,  1961; 
J.D.,  Western  New  England,  1973; 
C.P.A.,  Massachusetts. 

George  S.  Odiorne,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.S.,  Rutgers,  1948;  M.B.A.,  New 
York  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Grant  M.  Osborn,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  Brigham 
Young,  1948;  M.B.A.,  Stanford,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1955. 

Susan  Phillips,  Assistant  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.A., 
Western  New  England  College,  1971; 
M.A.T.,  American  International  College, 
1972;  J.D.,  Western  New  England  College, 
1977. 

Robert  H.  Plattner,  Associate  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.S., 
Missouri,  1950;  M.B.A.,  Ohio  State,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1968. 

Robert  L.  Rivers,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.A.,  Clark,  1943; 
M.S.,  Illinois,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Kenan  Sahin,  Professor  of  Management, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Joseph  L.  Sardinas,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Accounting,  B.S.,  Connecticut, 
1969;  M.B.A.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1975. 

Charles  Schaninger,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Marketing,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1969;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Rochester,  1975. 

Charles  D.  Schewe,  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1965;  M.B.A., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1971. 

Thomas  Schneeweis,  Assistant  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.A.,  St. 
John's  University,  1969;  M.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1977. 

Sidney  Schoef  fler,  Professor  of  Marketing, 
B.S.,  New  York  University,  1945;  A.M., 
Pennsylvania,  1946;  Ph.D.,  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  1952;  C.P.A.,  New 
Jersey,  1949. 
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George  Schwartz,  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1960. 

Richard  H.  Simpson,  Associate  Professor 
of  Accounting,  B.B.A.,  Massachusetts, 
1958;  M.B.A.,  North  Carolina,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1967;  C.P.A.,  North  Carolina, 
1964. 

Frank  A.  Singer,  Professor  of  Accounting, 
B.S.,  Indiana,  1948;  M.B.A.,  1949; 
D.B.A.,  1955. 

Donald  E.  Stone,  Associate  Professor  of 
Accounting,  B.S.,  Lehigh,  1961;  M.B.A., 
Wisconsin,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1965;  C.P.A., 
Wisconsin,  1965. 

Sidney  C.  Sufrin,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.A.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1940. 

Marc  Weinberger,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.B.A.,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1970;  M.B.A.,  1972; 
D.B.A.,  Arizona  State  University,  1976. 

William  B.  Whiston,  Associate  Professor 
of  General  Business  and  Finance  and 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1943; 
B.D.,  Yale,  1947;  B.S.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1949;  M.S.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1964;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1967;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Michael  Whitman,  Instructor  of  Accoun- 
ting, B.B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1960;  J.D.,  Western  New  England  Law 
School,  1972;  L.L.M.,  Boston  University, 
1975. 

Parker  M.  Worthing,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.S.,  University  of  Maine, 
1962;  M.B.A.,  Michigan  State,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Stanley  Young,  Professor  of  Management, 
B.A.,  Washington  University,  1949; 
M.B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Program 

The  goal  of  the  Ph.D.  Program  in  Business 
Administration  is  to  produce  scholars 
capable  of  teaching  and  doing  research 
related  to  the  management  of  organizations. 
To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  program  is 
designed  to  produce  students  who  have 
demonstrated  competence  in: 
1.  The  foundation  areas  of  the  behavioral 

sciences,  research  methodology,  statistics, 

and  economics; 


2.  a  major  area  of  concentration  within 
administration,  and  an  allied  area  of 
minor  concentration; 

3.  designing,  executing,  and  completing  a 
significant  research  project; 

4.  teaching. 

General  Program  of  Study 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  student 
normally  will  spend  a  minimum  of  three 
years  completing  the  program.  During  the 
first  year,  the  student  prepares  to  take  quali- 
fying examinations  in  the  foundation  areas 
by  taking  specified  courses  in  behavioral 
sciences,  research  methodology,  statistics, 
and  economics.  After  satisfactorily  passing 
three  written  examinations  in  the  foundation 
areas  the  student  completes  a  program  of 
study  in  a  major  and  minor  field  of  concen- 
tration during  the  second  year.  After  passing 
a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  fields  of 
concentration,  the  student  exhibits  an  ability 
to  do  research  by  completing  a  doctoral 
dissertation,  during  the  third  year.  In  addi- 
tion, each  student  must  have  one  year's 
teaching  experience  prior  to  graduation. 

A  normal  program  will  consist  of  5 1  credit 
hours  of  course  preparation  and  18  credit 
hours  for  the  doctoral  dissertation. 

Prerequisites  to  the  Program 

All  applicants  are  expected  to  be  graduates 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  and 
to  have  achieved  acceptable  grade  point 
averages  in  all  prior  undergraduate  and 
graduate  studies.  Applicants  are  required  to 
submit  a  score  on  the  Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test  (formerly  Admissions  Test 
for  Graduate  Study  in  Business). 

Students  unable  to  meet  the  program's  en- 
trance requirements  will  generally  have  to 
take  more  courses  than  a  student  who  has 
completed  an  undergraduate  or  master's 
degree  in  Business  Administration.  Conse- 
quently, the  three-year  nominal  time  period 
will  generally  be  exceeded  by  those  students 
who  have  not  met  many  of  the  pre-requisites 
prior  to  matriculation. 

It  is  intended  that  specific  course  require- 
ments be  kept  to  a  minimum  so  that  students 
in  cooperation  with  their  advisors  and  the 
Director  of  the  Ph.D.  program  may  choose  a 
program  which  best  meets  their  own  needs 
from  the  offerings  available.  Introductory 
course  requirements  listed  below,  therefore, 
are  primarily  those  which  are  prerequisite  to 
proper  performance  in  doctoral  level 
courses.  These  requirements  ensure  a  mini- 
mal level  of  competence. 

The  following  prerequisites  should  be  met 
upon  application  or  shortly  after  entry  to  the 
Ph.D.  Program: 


1.  Information  Systems  and 
Science  Management 

Working  knowledge  of  computer  program- 
ming, knowledge  of  management's  use  of 
computers,  and  knowledge  of  basic  manage- 
ment science  applications  and  models. 

2.  Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Working  knowledge  of  differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus,  matrix  algebra,  probability, 
sampling,  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  ex- 
perimental design,  and  regression. 

3.  Economics 

Intermediate  level  knowledge  of  microeco- 
nomics and  macroeconomics. 

4.  Social  and  Behavior  Science 

Each  student  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate 
competence  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences and  an  advanced  course  in  organiza- 
tional theory  or  behavior. 

5.  Business  Administration 

A  prior  degree  in  business  or  demonstrated 
knowledge  at  the  introductory  level  of  the 
following  areas:  Accounting,  Finance,  Mar- 
keting, Business  Policy,  Operations  Manage- 
ment, Public  Policy  toward  business,  and 
Business  Law. 

Students  entering  the  program  may  have  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  by  formal  course 
work,  self-study,  or  work  experience. 

Core  Requirements 

All  students  are  expected  to  demonstrate 
competence  in  the  foundation  or  core  areas 
of  the  behavioral  sciences,  economics, 
research  methodology,  and  statistics.  This 
competence  is  demonstrated  by  passing  a 
written  examination  in  behavioral  science,  in 
economics,  and  in  statistics.  Competence  in 
research  methodology  is  demonstrated 
within  both  the  behavioral  science  and 
statistics  examinations. 

Courses  are  offered  during  the  student's 
first  year  in  behavioral  science  (6  credits), 
economics  (6  credits),  and  statistics  (6 
credits)  to  assist  the  student  preparing  for 
these  qualifying  (core)  examinations. 
However,  the  courses  are  not  mandatory  and 
students  may  prepare  for  the  qualifying  ex- 
aminations by  self-study,  or  by  taking 
courses  at  other  institutions,  Qualifying  ex- 
aminations are  offered  several  times  during 
the  year  and  an  entering  doctoral  student 
may  take  one  or  more  qualifying  examin- 
ations when  entering  the  program,  or  later. 
All  qualifying  examinations  must  be  success- 
fully completed  within  24  months  after  en- 
tering the  program. 
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To  further  strengthen  a  student's  capabili- 
ty to  do  dissertation  research,  a  3-credit 
course  on  Research  in  Business  Administra- 
tion is  required.  This  course  should  be  taken 
no  later  than  the  next  to  last  semester  of 
course  work  (normally  the  third  semester 
after  entry).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
facilitate  the  student's  planning  and  design 
of  the  dissertation  research. 

Fields  of  Concentration 

The  fields  of  concentration  normally  consist 
of  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours,  com- 
prised of  a  major  field  and  a  minor  field. 
The  minor  concentration  may  be  selected 
from  graduate  courses  offered  anywhere  at 
the  University  and  must  comprise  at  least 
nine  semester  hours  of  the  30-hour  program. 
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The  major  concentration  must  be  selected 

from  one  of  the  following: 

Accounting 

Administration  and  Policy 

Finance 

Industrial  and  Personnel  Relations 

Information  and  Control  Systems 

Management  Science 

Marketing 

Operations  Management 

Organizational  Theory  and  Behavior 

The  major  field  of  Administration  and 
Policy  is  intended  to  be  broad  in  scope  and 
does  not  require  a  specified  minor  field. 
Students  selecting  Administration  and  Policy 
as  a  concentration  may  elect  one  of  four  op- 
tional programs  within  this  major:      En- 


vironmental Analysis  and  Policy,  Business 
Policy,  International  Business  Management, 
or  Urban  and  Regional  Administration. 

After  completing  a  program  of  study  (core 
areas  and  fields  of  concentration)  the  student 
must  successfully  complete  a  written  and 
oral  comprehension  examination  covering 
the  areas  of  concentration. 

Doctoral  Dissertation 

Upon  completing  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination, the  student  meets  with  a  disserta- 
tion advisory  committee  and  defends  the 
dissertation  proposal.  After  the  committee 
accepts  the  proposal,  the  student  will  com- 
plete the  dissertation  research  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  student  must 
then  successfully  complete  a  final  oral  ex- 
amination. 

Teaching  Requirement 

All  doctoral  students  must  have  one  year's 
teaching  experience  prior  to  graduation.  This 
requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  presenting 
evidence  of  previous  teaching  experience,  or 
by  serving  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration.  All 
teaching  assistants  take  part  in  an  instruction 
training  and  evaluation  seminar  during  the 
first  semester  of  their  teaching  assignment. 

Summary  of  Doctoral  Program 

Phase  1  Total  Credits:  18* 
Behavioral  Science,  6  cr.;  Economics,  6  cr.; 
Statistics,    6   cr.;    Written   Qualifying   Ex- 
aminations 

Phase  2  Total  Credits:  33 
Major  and  minor  concentrations,   30  cr.; 
Research  in  Business  Administration,  3  cr.; 
Comprehensive  Examination 

Phase  3  Total  Credits:  18 

Dissertation  Proposal  Defense;  Dissertation 

Research,  18  cr.;  Final  Oral  Examination 

*  Portions  of  these  18  credits  will  be  waived 
by  successful  completion  of  written  qualify- 
ing examinations. 

Master's  Degree  Programs 

In  accordance  with  the  accreditation 
guidelines  of  the  AACSB,  the  foundation 
for  Master's  study  within  the  School  consists 
of  basic  course  work  in  economics,  statistics, 
accounting,  finance,  marketing,  computer 
methods,  organizational  behavior,  and  the 
social  and  legal  environment.  Any  bacca- 
laureate degree  holder  is  eligible  to  apply  for 
the  program. 

A  common  first  semester  of  Master's  core 
courses  are  required  which  include  the 
following:  BA  630,  640,  644,  650,  and  680 
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Courses  taken  in  the  following  semesters 
vary  depending  upon  the  particular  pro- 
gram. 

Students  seeking  entry  into  the  Master's 
program  may  be  waived  in  some  foundation 
courses  if  they  had  an  undergraduate  major 
in  an  area  or  if  they  had  a  high  concentration 
of  courses  in  a  particular  area  of  study. 
Waivers  will  be  made  by  examination  only. 
If  there  are  no  waivers,  the  normal  Master's 
degree  program  is  54  hours.  There  is  a 
minimum  42-hour  requirement  for  all  pro- 
grams except  the  MSBA  in  Accounting. 

Admission  to  the  Master's  Program  is  on- 
ly open  in  the  Fall  semester  and  all  students 
take  the  common  first-semester  core  courses 
regardless  of  the  particular  program  in  which 
they  are  enrolled. 

A  description  of  the  requirements  of  the 
various  Master's  degree  programs  of  the 
School  follows. 

The  Master  of  Business 
Administration  Degree 

The  MBA  program  is  designed  to  develop 
general  management  and  administrative 
skills  and  to  provide  candidates  with  a  broad 
base  of  business  knowledge.  To  insure  that 
all  students  are  exposed  to  all  of  the  broad 
aspects  of  business,  the  MBA  program  re- 
quires a  number  of  courses  beyond  the  foun- 
dation courses  listed  for  all  Master's  pro- 
grams. These  include  an  elective  in  the  area 
of  Business  and  Society,  an  elective  in  Quan- 
titative Methods,  and  12  credits  of  other 
general  electives. 

While  the  MBA  is  structured  to  provide  a 
general  management  education,  students 
may  elect  to  specialize  in  an  area  by  concen- 
trating the  12  hours  of  second- year  electives 
in  one  field  such  as  Management  Science, 
Production,  or  in  some  other  area. 

The  MBA  program  also  offers  a  concen- 
tration in  Public  Management  and  a  concen- 
tration in  Public  Health  Administration 
which  both  involve  elective  courses  outside 
the  School.  If  a  higher  degree  of  special- 
ization is  desired,  the  student  should  con- 
sider the  Master  of  Science  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration degree  programs  which  offer 
more  concentration  in  a  limited  number  of 
areas. 

The  MBA  degree  program  is  a  four- 
semester  sequence  over  two  years.  Can- 
didates take  the  following  sequence  of 
courses  beginning  in  the  fall  semester  only: 

Fall  Semester— BA  630,  640,  644,  650  and 
680. 

Spring  Semester— BA  631,  641,  660,  681  and 
685. 


Fall  Semester — BA  632,  a  business  and  socie- 
ty elective,  and  two  free  electives. 

Spring  Semester— BA  689,  a  quantitative 
elective,  and  two  free  electives. 

If  a  student  is  not  waived  out  of  any  courses, 
the  total  requirement  is  54  credit  hours. 

The  Master  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration 
Degree 

This  is  a  specialized  degree  program,  permit- 
ting concentration  in  any  of  the  following 
fields:  Accounting,  Finance,  Marketing  Per- 
sonnel and  Industrial  Relations,  and  Urban- 
Regional  Management.  The  degree  re- 
quirements in  the  various  concentrations 
follow: 

1.  The  M.S.B. A. /Accounting 
Program 

Prepares  students  for  careers  in  public  ac- 
counting, industry,  government,  and 
teaching. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  foundation  re- 
quirements described  for  the  MBA  program, 
students  not  holding  an  undergraduate 
degree  with  a  major  in  accounting  shall  take 
courses  as  prescribed  by  the  School  to  pro- 
vide a  foundation  in  accounting  appropriate 
to  the  student's  career  interests. 

Candidates  shall  satisfactorily  complete  30 
semester  hours  of  approved  graduate  study. 
An  oral  comprehensive  examination  is  re- 
quired. 

The  following  courses  are  required:  BA 
731,  734,  735,  641,  650,  680,  and  689. 

Elective  courses  are  chosen  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  student's  adviser.  These  may  be 
selected  so  as  to  lead  to  specialization  in  vari- 
ous fields  such  as  the  following:  managerial 
accounting,  public  accounting,  information 
systems,  accounting  research  and  teaching, 
and  institutional  accounting.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  student's  adviser,  special  pro- 
grams can  be  arranged  involving  the  election 
of  courses  in  other  departments  and  schools 
on  campus. 

The  CPA  laws  in  Massachusetts  and  some 
other  states  permit  the  holder  of  the  Master's 
degree  to  substitute  the  degree  for  part  of  the 
Public  Accounting  experience  required  for 
the  certificate. 

2.  The  M.S.B. A. /Finance  Program 

Prepares  students  for  professional  careers  in 
business  organizations  and  financial  institu- 
tions through  breadth  and  specialization  in 
the  field  of  finance.  Stress  is  on  financial 
principles  and  techniques  with  applications 


in  financial  management,  investments,  and 
financial  analysis. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  Master's  Pro- 
gram core,  candidates  shall  satisfactorily 
complete  a  minimum  of  27  semester  hours  of 
approved  graduate  study.  A  minimum  of  a  B 
average  in  all  finance  courses  is  required  for 
graduation. 

In  addition  to  the  Master's  core  courses, 
the  following  courses  are  also  required:  BA 
631,  660,  641,  741,  632,  740,  745,749,  and 
689. 

An  additional  9  credits  are  taken  in  elec- 
tive finance  or  economics  courses,  chosen 
with  the  approval  of  the  student's  adviser. 

3.  The  M.S.B.A./Marketing 
Program 

Prepares  students  for  careers  in  marketing 
administration,  sales  management,  product 
management,  advertising  management, 
marketing  research,  and  wholesale/retail 
enterprise. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  Master's  core 
requirements,  candidates  shall  satisfactorily 
complete  a  minimum  of  27  semester  hours  of 
approved  graduate  study. 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Master's  core:  660,  631,  641, 
681,  761,  632,  762,  765,  763,  767,  689  and  6 
hours  of  Marketing  electives. 

4.  The  M.S.B. A. /Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations  Program 

Prepares  students  for  careers  in  private  and 
public  organizations  in  personnel  manage- 
ment, industrial  relations,  labor  relations, 
and  manpower  affairs. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  foundation  re- 
quirements described  for  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram, candidates  shall  satisfactorily  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  27  semester  hours  of  ap- 
proved graduate  study.  A  comprehensive 
oral  examination  is  required. 

In  addition  to  the  Master's  core  courses 
the  following  courses  are  also  required:  660, 
641,  689,  and  an  introduction  Labor  Rela- 
tions Seminar. 

5.  The  M.S.B.A./Urban  and 
Regional  Management  Program 

Prepares  students  for  careers  in  city  and  state 
government,  community  relations  depart- 
ments of  business  firms,  business  firms  con- 
cerned with  real  estate  and/or  urban  pro- 
blems, research  consulting  firms,  founda- 
tions, non-profit  service  organizations,  and 
educational  institutions. 

Flexibility  is  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  with  different  interests  and  abilities, 
and  specialization  may  be  developed  in  such 
areas   as   urban   economic   planning,    real 
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estate  and  housing,  transportation  planning 
and  policies,  research  and  analysis,  and 
others  developed  with  the  advice  and  ap- 
proval of  the  student's  adviser. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  Master's  core 
requirements,  candidates  shall  satisfactorily 
complete  a  minimum  of  27  semester  hours  of 
approved  graduate  study. 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Master's  core:  BA  720,  721, 
722,  723,  728,  729,  660,  681,  and  a  course  in 
Accounting  for  Public  Management. 
Students  also  take  12  hours  of  free  electives. 

General 

The  MBA  degree  program  is  also  offered  on 
an  evening  basis  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Questions  concerning  any  of  the  graduate 
degree  programs  of  the  School  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  Director  of  the  Ph.D.  Program 
or  Director  of  Masters  Programs,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 


Application 


Application  for  Graduate  Study  should  be 
made  directly  through  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  as  described  elsewhere  in 
this  Bulletin.  A  complete  application  consists 
of  (a)  the  application  form  (indicating  the 
specific  program  to  which  application  is  be- 
ing made),  (b)  two  references,  (c)  two  sets  of 
official  transcripts  of  all  college-level  work, 
and  (d)  an  official  score  report  on  the 
Graduate  Management  Admission  Test 
(GMAT).  The  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion is  not  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the 
GMAT.  Information  on  the  GMAT  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice, Box  966,  Princeton,  NJ  08540.  Ap- 
plication deadlines  are  found  elsewhere  in 
this  Bulletin.  Action  is  taken  as  soon  as 
possible  after  receipt  by  the  Graduate  School 
of  a  complete  application. 

Standards  for  admission  are  consistent 
with  those  described  earlier  in  this  Bulletin. 
A  minimum  GMAT  score  of  500  is  required, 
but  a  higher  score  may  be  necessary  depen- 
ding on  the  applicant's  grade-point-average. 
Foreign  students  are  not  exempt  from  this  re- 
quirement. This  examination  may  be  taken 
more  than  once. 

Fellowships,  assistantships,  and  other 
financial  aid  from  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  normally  are  not  available  to 
foreign  students  during  their  first  year  of 
study.  An  application  from  a  foreign  student 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
financial  sufficiency. 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

513  COBOL  and  Data  Base  Design 

All  aspects  of  COBOL  and  its  applica- 
tion to  business  data  processing.  All 
standard  features  of  COBOL,  and 
special  data  base  features.  Prerequisite, 
Acctg  311. 

514  Computer  Auditing  and  Control 

Those  auditing  techniques  applicable  to 
computer-based  information  systems. 
Techniques  emphasized:  integrated  test 
facilities,  snapshots,  and  generalized  au- 
dit programs.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  312. 

515  Introduction  to  Simulation 
Methods 

The  principles  and  methods  of  com- 
puter simulation.  Each  student  expected 
to  construct,  test,  and  run  a  complex 
simulation  model.  Prerequisite,  BA  210 
or  equivalent. 

523  Financial  Reporting  III 

Consolidation  problems  of  merged 
firms.  Application  of  interest  to  ac- 
counting problems.  Both  general  price- 
level  and  specific  price  change  pro- 
blems. Problems  of  foreign  operations 
and  firms  in  financial  difficulty.  Prere- 
quisite, Acctg  322. 

541  Auditing  and  Control 

Basic  principles  of  auditing  with  em- 
phasis on  theory,  types  of  audits,  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  auditor,  audit 
programs,  and  methods  of  internal  con- 
trol. Emphasis  on  the  responsibilities  of 
both  the  independent  and  internal 
auditor.  Prerequisites,  Acctg  322  and 
331. 

564  Law  of  Urban  Development 

Legal  problems  generated  by  the  chang- 
ing urban  environment.  Topics  include 
the  law  of  race  relations,  poverty  and 
welfare,  land  use  planning,  urban  and 
regional  planning.  Prerequisite,  GB  Fin 
260  or  equivalent. 

572  Advanced  Federal  Tax  Procedures 

Emphasis  on  corporations,  partner- 
ships, estates  and  trusts,  gifts  and  estate 
taxes,  tax  planning  and  research.  Prere- 
quisite, Acctg  371. 

573  International  Business  Operations 

Integrative  course  in  the  international 
dimensions  of  the  various  business  dis- 
ciplines. Major  part  consists  of  a  trip 
abroad  to  visit  international  corpora- 


tions and  institutions  in  one  of  the  ma- 
jor trading  areas  of  the  world.  Prere- 
quisite, senior  or  graduate  student  stan- 
ding and  consent  of  instructors. 

575  Massachusetts  Taxation 

Survey  of  laws  dealing  with  state  and 
local  taxation.  Emphasized  are:  state  in- 
come tax,  corporation  excise  tax,  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  business  enterprises, 
comparisons  with  federal  tax  laws,  pro- 
perty taxes,  sales  and  use  taxes,  death 
taxes.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  221.  Credit, 
1. 

581  C.P.A.  Problems 

Solution  of  problems  for  CPA  examin- 
ations. Topics  include:  proper  treat- 
ment of  assets,  liabilities,  and  owner- 
ship equity;  partnerships;  consolida- 
tions; funds  and  cash  flow;  cost  ac- 
counting and  management  uses  of  ac- 
counting information;  and  governmen- 
tal accounting.  Prerequisite,  Acctg  523. 

582  International  Accounting 

Current  accounting  principles  and  prac- 
tices in  foreign  countries.  Includes  ac- 
counting problems  encountered  by  mul- 
ti-national corporations  and  trends  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  international 
accounting  and  auditing  standards.  Pre- 
requisite, Acctg  322. 

583  CPA  Law 

Legal  problems  most  commonly  en- 
countered by  certified  public  accoun- 
tants with  attention  to  the  subjects  cur- 
rently being  included  in  C.P.A.  ex- 
aminations. Prerequisite,  GB  260 
Limited  to  Accounting  majors. 

600  Special  Problems  in  Business 
Administration 

Independent  study  and  research  on 
selected  problems  in  business  ad- 
ministration. Consent  of  instructor  and 
program  director  required.  Credit,  3-6 
each  semester. 

603  Law  and  Government 

An  introduction  to  nature,  functions, 
and  limitations  of  state  and  non-state 
law-government  systems,  industrial 
jurisprudence,  and  politico-legal  envi- 
ronment of  business. 

630  Accounting  for  Decision 
Making 

Principles  underlying  preparation  of 
financial  statements  and  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  accounting 
data  for  planning  and  control. 
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631  Managerial  Accounting  and 
Control 

Production  and  use  of  accounting  and 
other  quantitative  data  for  decision 
making  related  to  planning  and  control. 
Prerequisite,  630. 

632  Computer  &  Information 
Systems 

Current  and  potential  management 
usage  of  computers,  basic  computer 
programming;  and  computer-based  in- 
formation systems  in  management 
decision-making. 

640  Financial  Analysis  and  Decisions 

Basic  concepts,  principles  and  practices 
involved  in  financing  businesses  and  in 
maintaining  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  firm.  Framework  for  analyzing  the 
savings-investment  and  other  financial 
decisions.  Both  theory  and  techniques 
applicable  to  financial  problem  solving. 

641  Financial  Management 

Internal  financial  problems  of  firms; 
capital  budgeting,  cost  of  capital,  divi- 
dend policy,  rate  of  return,  and  the 
financial  aspects  of  growth.  Readings 
and  cases.  Prerequisite,  640. 

644  Managerial  Economics 

Microeconomic  analysis  and  applica- 
tion to  business  decisions  such  as:  cost 
and  profit  analysis;  demand  and  pric- 
ing; investment  analysis  and  capital 
budgeting;  and  economic  forecasting. 

650  Business  Data  Analysis 

Statistical  methods  employed  in  collec- 
tion, analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
data.  Business  applications  of  sampling, 
analysis  of  variance,  experimental 
design,  regression  analysis,  and  fore- 
casting models. 

660  Marketing  Management 

Marketing  concepts  of  planning, 
organization,  control,  and  decision- 
making from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
business  executive.  Stress  on  tools 
available  for  analysis  and  control  of 
marketing  activities. 

680  Organizational  Behavior 

Organizational  and  interpersonal  fac- 
tors related  to  effective  organizational 
performance.  Emphasis  on  the  impact 
of  managerial  actions  on  organizational 
behavior. 

681  Organizational  Management 

Analysis  of  fundamental  psychological 
and  sociological  phenomena  that  under- 
lie   group    behavior;    exploration    of 


organization  processes  including  leader- 
ship, communication,  and  change; 
analysis  of  classical  decision  and  system 
theory. 

685  Operations  Management 

Analysis  of  production  problems  and 
solution  techniques.  Work-flow  pro- 
cesses, the  technology  of  materials  and 
equipment,  and  control  of  the  availabil- 
ity, quality,  cost,  and  price  of  products 
and  resources. 

689  Organizational  Planning  and 
Strategy 

Capstone  course  requiring  application 
of  knowledge,  theories,  and  techniques 
derived  from  previous  courses,  using  in- 
tegrative cases  and  empirical  observa- 
tions to  formulate  improved  policies 
and  plans.  Prerequisites,  630,  640,  644, 
650,  680. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  9. 

720  Research  Methods  in  Public 
Management 

Fundamental  concepts  of  the  purpose 
and  practice  of  scientific  research  in 
problems  related  to  the  management  of 
urban  and  regional  resources.  Includes 
formulation  of  research  design  and  ob- 
jectives, collecting,  processing,  and 
analyzing  socio-economic  data.  Prere- 
quisite, 650. 

721  Systems  Approach  to  Public 
Management 

The  fundamentals  of  systems  theory 
and  its  application  to  public  manage- 
ment problems,  and  how  systems  theory 
can  be  utilized  in  effective  solutions. 
Prerequisite,  advanced  graduate  stan- 
ding or  consent  of  instructor. 

722  Economics  of  Urban  Management 

An  analysis  of  the  dimensions  of  urban 
growth  and  change.  Reasons  behind 
and  problems  arising  from  economic 
growth  and  stagnation  of  urban  areas. 
Prerequisite,  644. 

723  Urban  Budgeting  and  Public  Finance 

The  theory,  technique  and  administra- 
tion of  public  finance  and  budgeting  ap- 
plied to  management  problems  in 
metropolitan  government.  Prerequisite, 
640. 

724  Real  Estate  Finance 

A  problem-oriented  course;  financial 
practices,  institutions,  and  methods  of 
analysis   related   to   real-estate   invest- 


ment. Topics  include  investment  theory, 
taxation,  and  government  programs. 
Prerequisite,   644. 

725  Housing  Analysis 

Techniques  used  in  analyzing  local 
housing  markets;  urban  housing  pro- 
blems and  national  housing  programs 
and  policies.  Prerequisite,  722. 

726  Metropolitan  Transportation 

Analysis  of  economic,  social,  and 
technological  developments  on  demand 
and  supply  factors  for  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods  within  urban  areas. 
Determination  of  the  optimal  mix  of 
modal  facilities  to  maximize  the  total 
transport  resources.  Prerequisite,  644. 

727  Land  and  the  Development 
of  Communities 

The  urban  development  process  from  a 
business  and  economic  viewpoint. 
Topics  include  economic,  legal,  social, 
political,  and  administrative  aspects  of 
the  real  estate  market.  Prerequisite,  722. 

728  Urban  Organization  and  Management 

Integrates  and  synthesizes  the  major 
policy  themes  in  public  management 
covered  in  previous  courses  in  the  urban 
and  regional  management  program. 
Prerequisites,  720,  722,  and  723. 

729  Advanced  Topics  in  Urban 
and  Regional  Management 

Seminar  in  the  problems  of  regional 
economic  development,  central-place 
theory,  and  regional  econometric 
models.  Prerequisites,  720,  722,  and 
723. 

731  Advanced  Managerial  Accounting 

An  advanced  course  in  the  use  of  ac- 
counting and  other  quantitative  meas- 
urements for  business  planning,  decis- 
ion-making, and  performance-evalua- 
tion. Prerequisite,  graduate  accounting 
status  or  consent  of  instructor. 

732  Business  Applications  of  the  Computer 

Intermediate  and  advanced  computer 
programming  applied  to  business  pro- 
blems. The  COBOL  language  treated  in 
depth,  related  to  accounting  problems. 
Also  surveys  the  computer  application 
in  areas  such  as  simulation,  PERT,  and 
business  gaming.  Prerequisites,  632  or 
COINS  122. 

733  Accounting  Information  Systems 

Accounting  systems  and  their  relation- 
ship to  other  business  information  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite,  graduate  accounting 
status  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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734  Accounting  Theory 

Agreed  and  controversial  criteria  for 
collecting  and  reporting  financial  infor- 
mation. Examination  of  the  profes- 
sional literature.  Prerequisite,  graduate 
accounting  status  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

735  Contemporary  Accounting  Issues 

Investigation  and  analysis  of  selected 
contemporary  issues  in  accounting  with 
presentation  of  individual  findings 
through  discussion  and  reports.  Prere- 
quisite, graduate  accounting  status  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

736  Taxes  and  Business  Decisions 

Implications  of  current  tax  laws  and 
policies  for  business  management  deci- 
sions. Emphasizes  the  social  impact  of 
tax  expenditure  and  its  relevancy  for  the 
development  of  economic  incentives. 

737  Research  and  Planning  in 
Taxes  Federal 

Advanced  research  in  federal  income 
and  estate  tax  planning;  emphasis  on 
historic  and  current  developments  in  an- 
alytical tax  planning  techniques  and 
their  implications. 

739  Advanced  Topics  in  Accounting 

Seminar  in  the  study  and  evaluation  of 
current  literature  in  accounting  and 
related  fields.  Prerequisite,  advanced 
graduate  standing  in  accounting  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

740  Money,  Capital,  Markets 
and  Institutions 

The  impact  of  financial  intermediaries 
on  U.S.  capital  and  money  markets. 
Analysis  of  market  efficiency,  structure, 
and  performance,  and  the  role  of 
monetary,  fiscal,  and  debt-management 
policy.  Prerequisites,  GB  Fin  310  or 
Econ  311. 

741  Investments 

Development  of  a  general  theory  of  in- 
vestment management  and  its  applica- 
tion to  individual  and  institutional 
investors;  computer  portfolio  manage- 
ment. Prerequisite,  640. 

742  Growth,  Mergers,  and  Acquisitions 

An  analysis  of  the  financial  problems 
and  implications  of  corporate  growth. 
Mergers  and  acquisitions  as  instruments 
for  achieving  growth.  Text  and  cases. 
Prerequisite,  641. 

743  International  Finance 

Introduction  to  foreign  money  and  cap- 
ital markets  and  international  financial 


institutions:  financial  planning  for  cor- 
porations with  overseas  operations; 
analysis  of  sources  and  uses  of  cor- 
porate funds  abroad;  criteria  for  choice 
among  alternative  foreign  investments. 
A  text/case  approach.  Prerequisite, 
640. 

744  Advanced  Managerial  Economics 

Application  of  microeconomic  analysis 
to  typical  business  decisions  such  as: 
cost  and  profit  analysis,  demand  and 
pricing,  investment  analysis  and  capital 
budgeting;  and  the  uses  of  economic 
forecasting  in  business  decisions.  Prere- 
quisite, 644. 

745  Financial  Models 

An  analytical  approach  to  financial 
management.  Emphasis  on  theoretical 
topics  of  financial  decision-making. 
Through  the  use  of  mathematical, 
statistical,  and  computer  simulation 
methods,  various  financial  decision- 
making models  are  made.  Prerequisites, 
632,  640. 

746  Portfolio  Theory 

Factors  affecting  investment  values  of 
securities,  and  methods  used  in  their 
analysis.  Prerequisite,  741. 

747  Theory  of  Financial  Markets 

An  in-depth  study  of  portfolio  analysis 
and  stochastic  processes  in  security 
markets.  Emphasis  on  quantitative 
solution  techniques  and  testing  pro- 
cedures. 

749  Seminar  in  Finance 

Seminar  in  current  issues  and  develop- 
ments in  corporation  finance,  invest- 
ments, and  financial  institutions  and 
markets;  emphasis  on  application  of 
analytical  techniques  and  decision 
models.  Prerequisite,  advanced  grad- 
uate standing  in  finance  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

751  Management  Science  Applications 
in  Business 

Application  of  probability  theory  (dis- 
crete and  continuous)  stochastic  pro- 
cess, linear,  quadratic  and  dynamic 
programming,  waiting  lines,  sequenc- 
ing, and  computer  simulation  models  to 
selected  problems  in  management 
science.  Prerequisites,  632. 

752  Deterministic  Models  in  Management 
Science 

Introduction  to  deterministic  models 
and  techniques  relevant  to  business 
problems.  Topics  include  Kuhn-Tucker 


theory,  mathematical  programming, 
difference  equations  and  discrete  and 
continuous  maximum  principles.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor. 

753  Probabilistic  Models  in  Management 
Science 

Introduction  to  probabilistic  models 
and  statistical  techniques  relevant  to  the 
understanding  of  business  problems. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 

754  Business  Logistics 

The  total  cost  concept  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  business  enterprise.  Problems 
in  inventory  determination,  location 
theory  and  practice,  transportation  and 
warehousing  alternatives  with  the  objec- 
tive of  maximizing  customer  service  at 
least  cost.  A  case  and  problem  ap- 
proach. 

755  Dynamic  Modeling  of  Complex 
Systems 

Principles  of  feedback  behavior  and 
systems  dynamics.  Emphasizes  the 
building  of  computer  simulation  models 
and  the  analysis  of  their  dynamic 
behavior  in  complex  industrial,  educa- 
tional, social  and  ecological  organiza- 
tion systems.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
instructor. 

756  Game  Theory 

Zero  and  non-zero  games  including 
theory  and  solution  techniques,  a  study 
of  experimental  literature  based  upon 
game  theory.  Prerequisites,  752  and 
753. 

757  Management  Science  Techniques 
in  Environmental  Planning 

Introduction  to  mathematical  and  com- 
puter methods  and  techniques  useful  in 
the  description  and  control  of  environ- 
mental systems.  Large  scale  computer 
models  used  to  demonstrate  the  tech- 
nique in  analysis  of  selected  representa- 
tive problems.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
instructor. 

758  Management  Science  in  Planning 
and  Control 

Application  of  management  science  to 
problems  of  design  testing  and  evalua- 
tion of  facilities  usage,  manpower 
organization,  and  information  pro- 
cedures actually  employed  by  business 
firms  or  government  agencies.  Prere- 
quisite, advanced  graduate  standing  in 
management  science  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 
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761  Consumer  Behavior 

The  social,  psychological,  and  econom- 
ic roles  of  the  consumer  in  decision- 
making and  market  behavior.  The  ex- 
ternal and  internal  determinants  of  buy- 
er behavior. 

762  Research  Methods  in  Marketing 

Applicability  and  utilization  of  quanti- 
tative research  techniques  to  marketing 
problems  and  processes.  Prerequisites, 
650  and  660. 

763  Demand  Analysis 

An  analytical  examination  of  the  appli- 
cation of  management-science  tech- 
niques to  marketing  phenomena.  Exam- 
ines the  relationship  of  the  behavioral 
and  quantitative  sciences  to  marketing. 
Prerequisites,  650  and  660. 

764  International  Marketing  Management 

The  impact  of  political,  social, 
economic  and  cultural  forces  of 
divergent  societies  upon  the  managerial 
decision-making  process  in  interna- 
tional marketing  operations.  Problems 
associated  with  the  design  of  marketing 
strategy.  Prerequisite,  760. 

765  Product  Management 

The  analytical,  decision-making,  and 
planning  tasks  of  marketing  and  pro- 
duct management  in  competitive  envir- 
onments. Includes  formulation  of  pro- 
duct-market strategies,  new  product  de- 
velopment, product-line  deletions,  and 
formulation  of  marketing  plans  and 
budgets.  Prerequisite,  660. 

766  Pricing  Techniques  for  Managers 

Combines  economic  and  marketing 
principles  with  accounting  and  financial 
information  needed  for  analyzing  pric- 
ing options  within  legal  constraints.  An 
integrative  framework  for  making  pric- 
ing decisions;  social  issues  related  to 
pricing  practices.  Prerequisite,  660. 

767  Management  of  Marketing 
Communications 

The  development  of  effective  marketing 
communication  stategies  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  characteristics  of 
audiences.  Integrates  conceptual  mater- 
ial from  communication  theory  as  ap- 
plied to  advertising  and  other  promo- 
tional problems.  Prerequisite,  660. 

768  Distribution  Systems  Management 

Agents,  functions,  and  relationships  in- 
volved in  the  distribution  of  goods  and 


services  in  an  advanced  economy.  De- 
velopment of  retailer  and  manufacturer 
distribution  strategies,  the  legal  and 
socioeconomic  implications  of  various 
distribution  systems,  and  recent  distri- 
bution trends.  Prerequisite,  660. 

769  Advanced  Topics  in  Marketing 

Seminar  in  current  issues  and  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  marketing,  inclu- 
ding trends  in  public  policy,  new  re- 
search applications,  and  techniques  for 
formulating  marketing  strategies.  Prere- 
quisite, advanced  graduate  standing  in 
marketing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

772  Compensation  Administration 

Direct  and  indirect  compensation;  wage 
and  salary  criteria,  policy,  and  methods; 
performance  appraisal  systems;  incen- 
tive and  nonincentive  systems;  payment 
methods  for  managers  and  profes- 
sionals. 

773  Labor  Arbitration 

The  process  and  dispute-settlement 
criteria  by  which  arbitrators  interpret 
collective  bargaining  agreements  and 
determine  the  contractual  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  managements  and 
unions  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  Extensive  use  of  arbitration 
cases  to  illustrate  areas  and  principles  of 
arbitral  review. 

775  Manpower  Planning 

Investigation  and  comparative  evalua- 
tion of  systems  of  manpower  planning 
both  at  the  corporate  and  national  levels 
including  systematic  manpower  inven- 
tory appraisal. 

776  Legal  Aspects  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations 

The  historical  evolution  of  national 
labor  policy  from  its  English  origin  in 
1349  through  modern  experiences. 
Common  law,  statutory,  and  constitu- 
tional developments  of  labor  policy 
against  a  historical,  political  and 
economic  background. 

778  Advanced  Topics  in  Personnel 
Management 

Seminar  on  personnel  models,  staffing, 
human  resources  planning,  training  and 
development,  compensation  adminis- 
tration, employee  services,  personnel  re- 
search, equal  employment  opportunity 
and  other  current  topics.  Prerequisite, 
advanced  graduate  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


779  Advanced  Topics  in  Industrial 
Relations 

Reading  seminar  in  the  contemporary 
literature  of  the  industrial  relations 
field;  emphasis  on  research  related  to 
major  current  problems  and  develop- 
ments in  the  field.  A  major  research  pa- 
per is  required.  Prerequisite,  advanced 
graduate  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

781  Behavioral  Science  Models  in  Business 

Behavioral-science  theories  and  models 
as  they  apply  to  the  behavioral  pro- 
blems of  enterprises.  Prerequisite,  680. 

782  Organization  Development 

The  role  of  the  organization  develop- 
ment consultant  and  the  cycle  of  events 
involved  in  assisting  clients.  Emphasizes 
development  of  skills  in  problem  diag- 
nosis, formulation  of  solutions,  and 
managing  organizational  change.  Prere- 
quisite, 680. 

783  Business  and  Its  Environment 

The  relationship  between  business  firms 
and  the  various  environments  in  which 
they  operate;  examines  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  business  decisions,  issues 
related  to  the  social  accountability  of 
firms,  and  the  concepts  of  cost-benefit 
analysis.  Prerequisite,  advanced  gradu- 
ate standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

784  Risk  Management 

Analysis  of  risks  to  which  a  business  is 
exposed,  determination  of  methods  of 
providing  protection,  including  loss- 
prevention  techniques,  risk  retention, 
self-insurance,  and  use  of  commercial 
insurance.  Case  and  field  studies. 

801  Philosophical  Foundations  in 
Business  Administration 

Conceptual  foundations  of  business  ad- 
ministration in  context  of  social  and 
economic  philosophy.  Topics  include 
corporate  objectives  and  goal  models, 
theories  of  organization,  and  social 
responsibilities  of  corporate  manage- 
ment. 

802  Individual  Behavior  in  Business 
Administration 

Selection  of  relevant  findings  in  the  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  regarding 
individual  behavior  in  organizations. 
Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Leifer 

803  Group  Behavior  in  Business 
Administration 

Selection  of  relevant  findings  in  the  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  regarding 
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group  behavior  in  organizations.  Mr. 
Finch,  Mr.  Litterer 

804  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business 
Research 

Analysis  of  statistical  theory  and  techni- 
ques relevant  to  business  research.  Pro- 
bability, distribution  theory,  regression 
analysis,  statistical  principles  of  exper- 
imental design,  and  econometrics.  Mr. 
Frederick 

805  Multivariate  Methods  for  Business 
Research 

Techniques  of  multivariate  statistical 
analysis  as  applied  to  business  research. 
Analysis  of  covariance,  discriminant 
analysis,  canonical  correlation,  multi- 
variate analysis  of  variance,  factor  anal- 
ysis. Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Frederick 

811  Business  History 

American  business  institutions  as  they 
have  evolved  through  time.  The  impact 
of  social  and  economic  processes  on 
their  development  and  operations. 

812  Jurisprudence  and  Business 

Social-scientific  and  philosophical 
theories  of  law;  the  systems,  functions, 
processes  and  limits  of  law,  applications 
to  the  business  organization  in  its  exter- 
nal and  internal  affairs.  Mr.  Hartzler 

815  International  Aspects  of  Business 
Administration 

The  basis  of  international  division  of 
labor,  the  history  of  international  busi- 
ness policy,  and  the  cultural  differences 
that  affect  the  management  of  interna- 
tional business  enterprises.  Mr.  Liander 

821,822  Management  Science  I,  II 

Selected  topics  of  current  significance  in 
mathematical,  statistical,  computer, 
and  behavioral  approaches  to  manage- 
ment and  administration.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  independently. 
Credit,  3-6.  Mr.  Balintfy 

823  Mathematical  Programming 

Application  of  linear,  quadratic,  in- 
teger, and  dynamic  programming 
models  and  algorithms  in  pricing  and 
resource  allocation  by  firms;  sensitivity 
analysis  and  parametric  programming. 
Mr.  Balintfy 

824  Decision  Models  in  Business 
Administration 

Application  of  probability  theory  and 
selected  topics  in  mathematics  to  sto- 
chastic and  deterministic  managerial  de- 
cision models.  Mr.  Kaczka 


825  Seminar  in  Management  Science 

A  presentation  of  journal  reports  on 
business  topics  utilizing  a  quantitative 
approach. 

831  Long  Range  Business  Planning 

Advanced  and  intensive  study  of  long- 
range  planning  practices  in  business 
firms.  Emphasis  on  the  planning  pro- 
cess in  relation  to  other  managerial  pro- 
cesses on  the  most  recent  methods  of 
reducing  risk  and  uncertainty  in  long- 
term  planning  strategies.  Mr.  Michael 

832  Dynamics  of  Corporate  Organization 

Changes  in  corporate  organization  as 
adaptive  responses  to  challenges  and 
constraints  imposed  upon  the  corpora- 
tion by  variations  in  endogenous  and 
exogenous  factors.  Mr.  Michael 

833  Business  Organization  and 
Administrative  Theory 

Investigation  and  critique  of  contem- 
porary theories  of  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  decision,  with  a  view 
of  their  scientific  support  and  practicali- 
ty for  increasing  rationality,  prediction, 
and  control  in  business  administration. 
Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Litterer 

834  Management  Systems:  Theory, 
Analysis  and  Design 

Review  of  systems  with  stress  on  norma- 
tive behavioral  systems.  Designing,  im- 
plementing, operating,  maintaining, 
and  controlling  such  systems.  The  or- 
ganization viewed  as  a  total  system.  The 
student  designs  a  behavioral  system  as  a 
class  project.  Mr.  Young 

841  Management  Information  Theory 

Theories  and  applications  of  manage- 
ment information  system  in  the  context 
of  total  servomechanism  system  con- 
cept. Topics  include  the  generation, 
organization,  transformation,  dissemin- 
ation, codification,  discrimination,  and 
economics  of  information.  Mr.  Hare 

842  Management  Control  Systems 

The  function  of  total  systems  theory 
which  provides  direction  in  attaining 
planned  objectives  of  the  system. 
Various  theories  of  control  and 
measurement  in  relation  to  organization 
resources  and  information  require- 
ments. Mr.  Hare 

851  Theory  and  Science  in  Marketing 

The  state  of  marketing  knowledge;  the 
content  and  validity  of  marketing 
thought,  theories,  and  other  substantive 
and  methodological  contributions  to  the 


development  of  marketing  science.  Mr. 
Frederick 

852  Behavioral  and  Social  Science  Issues 
in  Marketing 

Materials  from  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  that  have  been  used  to 
expand  the  understanding  of  marketing 
phenomena. 

861  Advanced  Accounting  Theory  I 

The  origin,  development,  and  current 
status  of  financial  accounting  theory. 
Existing  literature.  Mr.  Backer,  Mr. 
Simpson 

862  Advanced  Accounting  Theory  II 

The  origin,  development  and  current 
status  of  managerial  accounting  theory. 
Existing  literature.  Mr.  Backer,  Mr. 
Dennler 

871  Micro  Theory  of  Finance 

Optimum  financial  policies  and  deci- 
sions of  nonfinancial  firms.  Theory  of 
competition  and  optimum  asset  man- 
agement of  financial  firms.  Mr.  Branch 

872  Financial  Intermediaries  and  Markets 

Financial  intermediaries  and  financial 
markets  and  the  development  of  a 
theory  of  financial  intermediation  as  it 
relates  to  growth,  employment,  and 
price  levels.  Mr.  Finnerty 

881  Production  Management  Analysis 

Application  of  mathematical  and  sta- 
tistical methods  and  models  for  produc- 
tion management  decisions  and  pro- 
blem analyses  and  for  managerial  plan- 
ning and  control.  Mr.  McGarrah 

882  Production  Management  Policy 

Formulation  and  administration  and 
production  and  operations  management 
policies  with  reference  to  developing  an 
effective  total  business  strategy.  Mr. 
McGarrah 

892  Advanced  Topics  in  Business 
Administration 

An  advanced  topic  section  in  each 
general  or  functional  field  of  study.  In- 
vestigation of  current  literature  and 
research  effort  in  these  areas.  Credit, 
1-6. 

896  Independent  Study  in  Business 
Administration 

Individualized  secondary  or  applied  re- 
search in  special  areas  of  guided  doctor- 
al-level investigation.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required.  Credit,  3-6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

James  M.  Douglas,  Professor  and  Interim 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  Delaware,  1960. 

Kenneth  D.  Cashin,  Professor,  B.S., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1947; 
M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  1955. 

Michael  F.  Doherty,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Imperial  College,  1973;  Ph.D., 
Cambridge,  1976. 

John  W.  Eldridge,  Professor,  B.S., 
Maine,  1942;  M.S.,  Syracuse,  1946; 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1949. 

Robert  S.  Kirk,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1943; 
M.S.,  1943;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1948. 

James  R.  Kittrell,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1962; 
M.S.,  1966.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1963;  Ph.D. 

Robert  L.  Laurence,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1957;  M.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern,  1965. 

Robert  W.  Lenz,  Professor,  B.S.,  Lehigh 
University,  1949;  M.S.,  Institute  of  Textile 
Technology,  1951;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York,  1956. 

E.  Ernest  Lindsey,  Professor  Emeritus, 
B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
1936;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1940. 

Thomas  J.  McAvoy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1964. 

Stanley  Middleman,  Professor,  B.S., 
Johns  Hopkins,  1958;  D.Eng.,  1961. 

Marcel  Vanpee,  Professor,  B.S.,  M.S., 
University  of  Louvain,  Belgium;  Ph.D., 
1940. 

The  graduate  program  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing emphasizes  advanced  study  in  engineer- 
ing fundamentals  rather  than  specific  tech- 
nological applications.  To  be  admitted  to 
full  graduate  status  in  the  field,  either  of  the 
following  requirements  should  be  met: 

1.  Applicant  must  have  Bachelor's  degree  in 
chemical  engineering  from  a  recognized 
school,  or 

2.  Applicant  must  show  satisfactory  academ- 
ic training  or  demonstrate  proficiency  in 
these  subjects  as  a  minimum: 


Mathematics:  through  Calculus. 

Chemistry:  through  Organic  and  Physical. 

Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics,  Strength  of 
Materials,  Dynamics. 

Chemical  Engineering:  Stoichiometry,  Unit 
Operations. 

Thermodynamics  (including  thermodynam- 
ics of  chemical  change). 

Requirements  for  the 
Ph.D.  Degree 

In  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department, 
the  Ph.D.  candidate  is  required  to  fulfill  the 
foreign  language  requirement  or  to  success- 
fully complete  (with  a  grade  of  B  or  better) 
Engl.  797,  Advanced  Technical  Writing.  The 
Department  does  not  impose  any  other  re- 
quirements beyond  those  established  by  the 
Graduate  School. 

Requirements  for  the 
M.S.  Degree 

1.  Ch  E  699,  Thesis,  six  to  10  credits  (may  be 
research  or  design).  If  a  student  elects  a  non- 
experimental  thesis,  he  must  demonstrate  ex- 
perimental proficiency  by  other  evidence 
such  as  from  industrial  experience. 

2.  At  least  12  Credits  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing 600  level  courses.  Ch  E  562  may  also  be 
used  toward  meeting  this  requirement  (i.e. , 
in  lieu  of  three  of  these  12  credits).  One  of 
the  courses  must  be  Ch  E  641. 

3.  Additional  graduate-credit  courses, 
chosen  according  to  the  student's  interests 
from  the  fields  of  engineering  science, 
mathematics,  and  the  humanities,  to  con- 
stitute the  total  requirement  of  30  credits  for 
the  M.S.  degree. 

4.  University-wide  requirements  as  described 
in  the  front  section  of  this  Bulletin. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

561  Chemical  Engineering 
Analysis  I 

Application  of  mathematical  techniques 
to  chemical  engineering  problems.  Em- 
phasis on  analysis  of  problems  and  the 
devising  of  satisfactory  mathematical 
models.  Machine  computation  with  di- 
gital and  analog  devices.  Prerequisite, 
Ch  E  333. 

562  Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  II 

Mathematical  analysis  of  chemical  en- 
gineering problems  continued.  Topics 
include:    matrix  methods,  vector  analy- 


sis, calculus  of  finite  differences,  nu- 
merical solution  of  ordinary  and  partial 
differential  equations,  complex  varia- 
bles and  LaPlace  transformations.  Em- 
phasis on  applying  these  techniques  to 
real  chemical  engineering  processes  and 
on  the  physical  and  mathematical  inter- 
pretation of  the  results.  Prerequisite, 
Ch  E  561. 

565  Optimization 

Fundamental  ideas  and  application  of 
optimization  techniques  in  operation 
and  design.  Topics  include:  extrema  of 
functions,  effect  of  constraints,  La- 
Grange  multipliers,  introduction  to  lin- 
ear programming,  geometric  program- 
ming and  dynamic  programming. 
Prerequisite,  Math  187. 

566  Optimization  Using 
Variational  Techniques 

Application  of  the  calculus  of  varia- 
tions, Pontyragin's  maximum  principle, 
and  dynamic  programming  to  the 
design  and  control  of  chemical  process 
equipment.  Systems  described  by  both 
ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions are  considered.  Topics  include  op- 
timal reactor  design,  the  synthesis  of 
optimal  control  systems,  and  optimal 
periodic  operation  of  processing  units. 
Prerequisite,  Math  187. 

571  Air  Pollution  Control  Processes 

Introduction  to  the  techniques  of  air 
pollution  control;  particulate  removal, 
wet  and  dry  scrubbing  processes, 
removal  of  selected  species  from  gases 
(e.g.,  sulfur  dioxide).  Prerequisites, 
Freshman  chemistry  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

621  Chemical  Engineering 
Thermodynamics  I 

Review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  ther- 
modynamics, P-V-T  relations  of  fluids, 
thermodynamic  functions,  fluid  flow, 
compression  and  expansion  of  gases,  li- 
quefaction and  separation  of  gases.  Pre- 
requisite, Ch  E  226  or  equivalent. 

622  Chemical  Engineering 
Thermodynamics  II 

Phase  equilibria  and  chemical  reaction 
equilibria  and  their  applications  in 
chemical  processing.  Prerequisites, 
Chem  586  and  Ch  E  621.  Credit,  2. 

625  Chemical  Reactor  Design 

Principles  of  chemical  reaction  kinetics 
and  their  application  to  industrial  chem- 
ical processes.  Systems  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous,  batch  and  flow,  ca- 
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talyzed  and  uncatalyzed,  isothermal  and 
adiabatic.  Prerequisites,  Chem  586, 
Math  186  or  541  or  equivalent. 

626  Advanced  Kinetics  and 
Reactor  Design 

Topics  from  the  recent  literature  in- 
cluding reactions  in  gradients,  catalysis 
and  optimization  of  chemical  reactors 
by  methods  of  dynamic  programming. 
Prerequisites,  Ch  E  625  and  Ch  E  561  or 
equivalent. 

631  Chemical  Engineering 
Fluid  Mechanics 

Introduction  to  advanced  work  in 
chemical  engineering  fluid  mechanics. 
Viscosity,  momentum  balances  (Navier- 
Stokes  equation),  friction,  turbulence, 
the  motion  of  suspended  solids  in 
fluids,  and  non-Newtonian  fluids. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  333. 

632  Chemical  Engineering 
Heat  Transfer 

Introduction  to  advanced  work  in  heat 
transfer  as  applied  to  chemical  engineer- 
ing. Thermal  diffusivity;  energy  bal- 
ances; analytical,  graphical,  and  numer- 
ical solutions  to  steady  and  transient 
problems;  convection  and  radiation. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  631. 
Credit,  2 

633  Mass  Transfer 

A  unified  treatment  of  mass  transport 
phenomena,  emphasizing  scientific 
principles.  Diffusional  phenomena, 
convective  mass  transfer  and  applica- 
tion of  integral  averaging  techniques  to 
mass  transfer.  Prerequisite,  Ch  E  631. 
Credit,  2. 

641  Advanced  Process  Design  I 

Solution  of  advanced  process  design 
problems  which  require  the  use  of  prin- 
ciples covered  in  previous  courses.  The 
problems  may  be  conceptual  designs, 
economic  decision-making  in  process 
design  or  engineering  design  calcula- 
tions for  a  specific  process.  Prerequi- 
sites, Ch  E  333  and  445. 

661  Chemical  Engineering 
Analysis  III 

Mathematical  analysis  of  chemical  en- 
gineering problems  continued.  Ad- 
vanced matrix  techniques,  perturbation 
analysis,  and  analytical  solutions  to  par- 
tial differential  equations.  Prerequisite, 
Ch  E  562. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

A  theoretical  or  experimental  study  of 
some    chemical    engineering    problem. 


Credit  determined  by  the  work  done, 
and  by  agreement  with  the  Department 
and  the  Graduate  Thesis  Committee. 
Credit,  6-10. 

731  Advanced  Mass  Transfer 

Mass  transfer  with  emphasis  on  theory 
of  diffusion.  Molecular  diffusion,  mul- 
ticomponent  diffusion,  convective  mass 
transfer,  diffusion  with  chemical  reac- 
tion and  chromatographic  separations. 
Prerequisites,  Ch  E  562  and  633. 

747  Advanced  Process  Control 

Theory  of  closed  loop  control.  Use  of 
LaPlace  transforms  and  transfer  func- 
tions; stability  analysis,  root-locus, 
Bode  diagrams;  frequency  response  and 
time  response  in  controller  design. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  446  or  equivalent. 

748  Process  Dynamics 

Translating  process  performance  into 
mathematical  form,  application  to  con- 
trol system  design.  Fluid  systems,  ther- 
mal systems,  mass  transfer  systems  (dis- 
tillation, drying),  reaction  kinetics.  Pre- 
requisite, Ch  E  747. 

749  Advanced  Process  Design  II 

Continuation  of  Advanced  Process  De- 
sign I.  Emphasis  on  more  complex  de- 
signs and  the  uses  of  mathematical 
models  or  optimization  techniques  in 
the  solution  of  these  design  problems. 
Prerequisites,  Ch  E  641.  Credit,  1-3. 

755  Combustion  Phenomena 

Fundamentals  of  combustion.  Combus- 
tion thermodynamics,  Rankin-Hugon- 
iot  relations,  propagation  of  explosions, 
laminar  flames,  turbulent  flames,  de- 
tonations, radiation  processes,  kinetics 
of  combustion.  Prerequisites,  Ch  E  338 
and  420. 

757  Polymer  Rheology 

Definition  and  measurement  of  Theo- 
logical properties;  continuum  mechan- 
ics and  constitutive  equations;  molecu- 
lar theories  of  polymer  deformation; 
correlation  and  interrelation  of  material 
functions.  Relation  of  the  various  ap- 
proaches taken  in  describing  the  viscous 
and  viscoelastic  properties  of  polymers, 
evaluation  of  the  utility  of  these  ap- 
proaches, and  indication  of  the  role  of 
modern  rheology  in  the  characterization 
and  processing  of  polymers.  Pre- 
requisite, Ch  E  631. 

765  Applied  Optimization  in 
Chemical  Engineering 

Topics  include  non-linear  programm- 
ing, (Kuhn-Tucker  theorem,  quadratic 


programming),  geometric  programm- 
ing, calculus  of  variations,  dynamic 
programming,  Pontyragin's  Maximum 
Principle.  Prerequisite,  Ch  E  565. 

767  Analog-Hybrid  Simulation  in 
Chemical  Engineering 

Topics  in  analog-hybrid  simulation  use- 
ful to  students  beginning  research.  Lin- 
ear and  non-linear  components,  magni- 
tude and  time  scaling,  digital  logic,  hy- 
brid operation. 

890  Advanced  Topics  in  Chemical 
Engineering 

An  in-depth  exploration  of  the  advanc- 
ed aspects  of  an  area  pertinent  to 
chemical  engineering.  Prerequisites,  Ch 
E  562,  632,  and  633.  Credit,  1-3. 

891  Advanced  Topics  in  Transport 
Phenomena 

An  in-depth  exploration  of  a  particular 
aspect  of  advanced  transport-pheno- 
mena. Prerequisites,  Ch  E  562,  632,  and 
633.  Credit,  1-3. 

892  Advanced  Topics  in 
Thermodynamics 

An  intensive  consideration  of  current 
literature  and  research  in  a  particular 
area  of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite, 
Ch  E  622.  Credit,  1-3. 

893  Advanced  Topics  in  Kinetics 

Selected  topics  from  the  current  litera- 
ture. Prerequisite,  Ch  E  625.  Credit, 
1-3. 

894  Advanced  Topics  in  Process 
Dynamics  and  Control 

Topics  from  the  current  literature,  dis- 
cussed in  depth.  Prerequisite,  consent 
of  instructor.  Credit,  1-3. 

895  Advanced  Topics  in  Chemical 
Engineering  Analysis 

For  advanced  graduate  students  in 
chemical  engineering.  Application  of 
mathematics  to  problems  in  chemical 
engineering.  Specific  topics  vary  accor- 
ding to  instructor  and  student  interests. 
Prerequisites,  Ch  E  562,  661  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Credit,  1-3. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

A  theoretical  or  experimental  study  of  a 
chemical  engineering  problem.  Credit 
determined  by  the  work  done  and  by 
agreement  with  the  Department  and  the 
Graduate  Thesis  Committee.  Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 


Ronald  D.  Archer,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Illinois 
State  at  Normal,  1953;  M.S.,  1954;  Ph.D., 
Illinois,  1959. 

George  R.  Richason,  Jr.,  Professor  and 
Associate  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1937; 
M.S.,  1939. 

George  W.  Cannon,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Dakota 
Wesleyan,  1939;  M.A.,  Illinois,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  1943. 

Ramon  M.  Barnes,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Oregon  State,  1962;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia, 1963;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1966. 

John  F.  Brandts,  Professor,  B.A.,  Miami, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1961. 

Paul  E.  Cade,  Professor,  B.S.,  Texas, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1961. 

Louis  A.  Carpino,  Professor,  B.S.,  Iowa 
State,  1950;  Illinois,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

John  A.  Chandler,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Ohio,  1955;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

James  C.W.  Chien,  Professor,  B.S.,  St. 
John's,  1949;  B.A.,  Wayland  College, 
1950;  M.S.,  Kentucky,  1951;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1954. 

David  J.  Curran,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1953;  M.A.,  Boston  Col- 
lege, 1958;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1961. 

Gregory  M.  Dabkowski,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  B.S.,  Central  Connecticut  State, 
1969;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1972;  Ph.D., 
1975. 

John  W.  George,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Princeton,  1948;  M.A.,  North 
Carolina,  1950;  Ph.D.,  M.I.T.,  1958. 

Stephen  S.  Hixson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1970. 

Robert  R.  Holmes,  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Pur- 
due, 1954. 

Clifford  P.  Lillya,  Professor,  B.A., 
Kalamazoo,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1964. 

William  J.  MacKnight,  Adjunct  Professor, 
B.S.,  Rochester,  1958;  M.A.  Princeton, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

William  E.  McEwen,  Professor,  B.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1944;  M.A.,  1945;  Ph.D.,  1947. 


Earl  J.  McWhorter,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1955. 

Barbara  J.  Kalbacher,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  Catholic  University,  1968;  M.S., 
Cleveland  State  University,  1970;  Ph.D., 
SUNY  at  Buffalo,  1974. 

Bernard  Miller,  Professor,  B.S., 
C.C.N.Y.,  1951;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  1955. 

John  L.  Ragle,  Professor,  B.S.,  California 
at  Berkeley,  1954;  Ph.D.,  State  College  of 
Washington,  1957. 

Marvin  D.  Rausch,  Professor,  B.S.,  Kan- 
sas, 1952;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Marion  B.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Connecticut,  1958:  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

John  E.  Roberts,  Professor,  B.S.,  New 
Hampshire,  1942;  M.S.,  1944;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1947. 

Robert  L.  Rowell,  Professor,  B.S.,  State 
Teachers  College  at  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
1954;  M.S.,  Boston  College,  1956;  Ph.D., 
Indiana,  1960. 

Sidney  Siggia,  Professor,  B.S.,  Queens 
College,  1942;  M.S.,  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1943;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

Marian  T.  Stankovich,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  University  of  St.  Thomas, 
1970;  Ph.D.,  Texas  at  Austin,  1975. 

Richard  S.  Stein,  Professor,  B.S., 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1945; 
M.S.,  Princeton,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Thomas  R.  Stengle,  Professor,  B.S., 
Franklin  &  Marshall,  1951;  M.S., 
Michigan,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Howard  D.  Stidham,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Trinity  College,  1950;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1955. 

Peter  C.  Uden,  Professor,  B.S.,  Bristol, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Robert  M.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1951;  M.S.,  New 
Hampshire,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State, 
1958. 

John  S.  Wood,  Professor,  B.A.,  Keele, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Manchester,  1962. 

Alfred  M.  Wynne,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Maine,  1952;  M.S.,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1970. 


Oliver  T.  Zajicek,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Baldwin-Wallace,  1950;  M.S., 
Wayne  State,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

The  Chemistry  Department  offers  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  analytical,  inorganic,  organic, 
and  physical  chemistry  and  in  inter- 
disciplinary areas.  In  addition,  the  depart- 
ment actively  participates  in  the  Five  Col- 
lege Ph.D.  Program. 

During  their  first  year  doctoral  students 
are  expected  to  complete  qualifying  require- 
ments in  the  four  areas  of  chemistry  (or  cer- 
tain cognate  areas).  Qualification  requires 
the  demonstration  of  competence  at  the  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  or  beginning  grad- 
uate level.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  formal 
course  work  or  by  examination.  Students 
fulfill  the  Ph.D.  comprehensive  examin- 
ation requirement  by  passing  a  series  of 
cumulative  examinations  in  their  specialty. 
All  doctoral  candidates  are  required  to  pass 
a  departmental  examination  showing  that 
they  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German, 
Russian,  or  Japanese  sufficient  to  unders- 
tand journal  literature.  French  is  acceptable 
in  certain  areas  of  specialization. 

In  order  to  allow  each  student's  program 
to  be  tailored  as  closely  as  possible  to  in- 
dividual needs,  the  department  has  few  for- 
mal course  requirements  for  the  doctoral 
degree.  On  entrance,  the  student  is  assigned 
an  adviser  who  helps  plan  the  initial  pro- 
gram. After  the  student  has  selected  a 
research  topic,  the  research  adviser  helps 
plan  the  remainder  of  the  course  program. 

M.S.  degree  candidates  must  qualify  in 
three  areas  in  their  first  year.  Thirty  credits 
of  graduate  work  must  be  presented;  10  of 
these  are  awarded  for  the  thesis.  The  course 
of  study  is  planned  by  the  student  and  the 
adviser.  No  language  or  cumulative  examin- 
ations are  required.  An  acceptable  research 
thesis  must  be  presented  and  defended. 

The  M.S.  degree  may  be  awarded  to  doc- 
toral candidates  after  they  have  satisfied  all 
Ph.D.  qualifying  and  cumulative  examina- 
tion requirements  and  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

Students  accepted  into  graduate  programs 
are  expected  to  have  undergraduate  prepar- 
ation comparable  to  that  recommended  by 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  Those  who 
have  not  fulfilled  these  requirements  may  be 
admitted  as  provisional  students  until  the 
deficiencies  have  been  removed.  All  entering 
graduate  students  take  placement  examina- 
tions in  the  week  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  first  week  of  graduate  study.  These  are 
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designed  to  evaluate  the  student's  prepara- 
tion and  assist  in  planning  a  course  of  study. 
When  a  student  elects  an  interdisciplinary  re- 
search problem,  an  individual  program  of 
courses  and  examination  requirements  may 
be  worked  out  to  satisfy  special  needs.  For 
example,  the  chemistry  department  has  a 
close  association  with  the  Polymer  Science 
and  Engineering  Program  and  many  grad- 
uate students  pursue  interdisciplinary  work 
in  the  two  areas. 

The  Chemistry  Department  also  offers  a 
program  of  study  in  chemistry  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
(M.A.T.).  The  primary  aim  of  the  program 
is  to  prepare  those  who  do  not  have  adequate 
or  appropriate  classroom  teaching  experi- 
ence— but  who  hold  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree- 
— to  become  effective  classroom  teachers 
either  at  the  secondary  school  or  the  com- 
munity/junior college  level.  The  M.A.T. 
program  leads  to  a  professional  degree  which 
combines  essential  aspects  of  the  Master  of 
Education  with  the  academic  tradition  of  the 
Master  of  Science  degree.  It  simultaneously 
assures  balanced  competence  in  a)  field  of 
chemistry,  and  b)  daily  classroom  perfor- 
mance of  the  teacher's  role. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

503  Laboratory  Glass  Blowing  for 
Scientists 

Technique  of  fabrication  and  repair  of 
glass  apparatus  useful  in  research. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 
Three  1-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Credit,  0. 

504  Radiochemistry 

Character  of  atomic  nuclei,  nuclear  re- 
actions, radiation  and  its  detection,  in- 
teraction between  radiation  and  matter, 
and  techniques  for  the  study  and  utiliza- 
tion of  radionuclides.  Three  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequi- 
site, Chem  310  or  227  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Credit,  4. 

513  Instrumental  Analysis 

Theory  and  practice  of  modern  analyses 
utilizing  optical,  electrical,  and  thermal 
properties.  Selected  modern  separation 
methods  may  be  included.  Two  class 
hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  210  and  586. 

515  Theory  of  Analytical  Processes 

Topics  such  as  chemical  equilibrium, 
precipitate  formation,  chelating  agents, 
multistage  separation,  etc.,  having  gen- 


eral applicability  in  chemical  investiga- 
tions. Three  class  hours,  laboratory  op- 
tional (1  extra  credit).  Prerequisites, 
Chem  166  and  586.  Credit,  3-4. 

516  Chemical  Microscopy 

Optics  of  the  microscope,  micrometry, 
microscopic  study  of  fibers,  crystals, 
physiochemical  phenomena,  qualitative 
analysis,  and  an  introduction  to  elec- 
tron microscopy.  Prerequisite,  Chem 
513  or  consent  of  instructor.  Two 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2 

517  Microquantitative  Analysis 

Quantitative  determination  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulfur, 
halogens,  phosphorous.  Both  organic 
and  inorganic  compounds  included  in 
microgram  scale  analyses.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  513  or  consent  of  instructor.  One 
4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

519  Electronics  Instrumentation 
for  Scientists 

Laboratory-oriented  course.  Begins 
with  electronic  principles  and  leads 
through  servo-systems,  operational  am- 
plifiers, digital  circuits,  and  other  mea- 
surement devices.  Two  3-hour  lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisites,  one  year 
of  physics  and  consent  of  instructor. 

546  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Survey  of  theoretical  aspects  of  in- 
organic chemistry  chosen  from  such 
topics  as  electronic  structure  and  its 
relation  to  periodic  properties,  chemical 
bonding,  molecular  structure,  coordina- 
tion chemistry,  acid-base  theory,  non- 
aqueous systems,  and  reaction  mech- 
anisms. Prerequisite,  Chem  585. 

551  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

An  intensive  survey  of  basic  fundamen- 
tals; brings  the  student  up-to-date  on 
current  work.  Includes  a  detailed  mech- 
anistic study  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant organic  reactions.  Prerequisite, 
one  year  of  organic  chemistry  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

552  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds 

Identification  of  unknowns,  both  single 
compounds  and  mixtures  of  organic 
compounds,  by  their  reactions,  prepara- 
tion of  derivatives,  spectra,  and  other 
physical  properties.  Two  class  hours, 
two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prere- 
quisites, one  year  of  organic  chemistry 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 

584  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 

Survey  of  quantum  mechanics  and  spec- 
troscopy:  introduction  to  the  solvable 


problems  of  quantum  mechanics  with 
applications  to  spectroscopy.  May  be 
taken  by  students  not  intending  further 
work  in  these  areas.  Prerequisite,  Chem 
746  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

585  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 

Survey  of  statistical  thermodynamics: 
introduction  to  ensemble  averages,  fluc- 
tuations, calculation  of  thermodynamic 
properties,  chemical  equilibria  and 
polymer  dynamics.  May  be  taken  by 
students  not  intending  further  work  in 
these  areas.  Prerequisite,  Chem  476  or 
equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

647  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Chemistry  of  common  element  com- 
pounds based  on  thermodynamics,  kin- 
etics, structure,  bonding,  and  periodici- 
ty (Optional  2-credit,  6-hour  inorganic 
technique  laboratory  on  demand.)  Pre- 
requisite, Chem  546  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Credit,  3-5. 

648  Coordination  Chemistry 

Molecular  orbital  bonding  theory,  spec- 
troscopy, magnetism,  stereochemistry, 
and  reaction  mechanisms  as  applied  to 
coordination  species.  Emphasis  on  tran- 
sition elements.  Prerequisite,  Chem  546 
or  equivalent. 

649  Structural  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Application  of  principles  of  spec- 
troscopy and  magnetic  resonance  to 
structural  aspects  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances. Symmetry,  nonrigid  molecules, 
coordination  compounds,  metal  car- 
bonyls,  bioinorganic  systems,  hydrogen 
bonding,  solid  state  effects.  Prerequi- 
site, Chem  546  or  equivalent. 

660  Organic  Reaction  Mechanisms 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  basic  organic 
reactions  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
between  structure  and  reactivity.  Mech- 
anistic presentation  brings  each  topic 
up-to-date  on  the  basis  of  current  work. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  571,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

665  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 
Laboratory 

Discussion  and  laboratory  work  involv- 
ing experimental  techniques  of  research 
and  design  of  experiments.  Syntheses  of 
compounds  desired  for  research  and  use 
of  the  original  literature.  Prerequisite,  a 
year  course  in  organic  chemistry. 
Credit,  1-5. 
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699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

710  Electroanalytical  Chemistry 

Principles  of  electrochemistry  and  their 
relation  to  the  newer  electroanalytical 
methods.  Prerequisite,  Chem  513  or 
equivalent. 

715  Spectroanalytical  Chemistry 

Theory  and  practice  of  modern 
chemical  analysis  methods  based  upon 
spectroscopic  measurements  of  atoms 
and  molecules  in  solid,  liquid,  gas,  and 
plasma  states.  Includes  x-ray,  optical, 
and  radio  frequency  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  513  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  4. 

716  Chemical  Separation  Methods 

Methods  of  chemical  analysis  using 
separatory  techniques.  Theory  of 
separations  and  practical  treatment  of 
chromatographic  methods,  liquid-liquid 
extraction,  precipitation,  distillation,  el- 
ectrical and  membrane  separations. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  513  or  515  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 

721  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry 

Special  laboratory  work  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student.  Prere- 
quisite, Chem  513  or  equivalent.  Credit, 
1-5. 


726  Applied  Analytical  Chemistry 

Application  of  basic  analytical  princi- 
ples and  techniques  to  the  solution  of 
actual  analytical  problems.  The  interre- 
lationship between  the  diverse  analytical 
approaches,  as  applied  to  organic,  inor- 
ganic, qualitative,  and  quantitative 
problems.  Prerequisite,  Chem  513. 

741  Inorganic  Preparations  Laboratory 

Preparation  and  testing  of  various  types 
of  inorganic  substances,  to  teach  impor- 
tant techniques  and  give  familiarity  with 
the  reactions  and  properties  of  in- 
organic materials.  Credit,  3-5. 

742  Inorganic  Chemistry  of  the 
Less  Familiar  Elements 

The  chemistry  of  some  of  the  less  fa- 
miliar elements,  with  correlations 
among  structural,  thermodynamic,  kin- 
etic and  chemical  properties. 

743,744  X-Ray  Crystallography 

Crystal  symmetry  and  space  groups. 
Principles  of  diffraction  of  x-rays,  elec- 
trons and  neutrons.  Solution  of  crystal 
structures  using  single  crystal  techni- 
ques. Methods  of  obtaining  trial  struc- 
tures and  their  refinement.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  281  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3  each 
semester. 


750  Heterocyclic  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  the  common  organic 
heterocyclic  compounds  containing  nit- 
rogen, oxygen,  and  sulfur.  Considera- 
tion of  mechanisms  of  the  reactions  dis- 
cussed. Prerequisite,  Chem  571  or  equi- 
valent. 

756  Organic  Synthesis 

Important  synthetic  reactions,  with 
stress  on  recent  developments  in 
methods  of  organic  synthesis.  Develops 
the  student's  ability  to  propose  his  own 
syntheses  of  complex  molecules.  Prere- 
quisite, Chem  571  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

760  Organic  Polymerization  Reactions 

Mechanisms,  kinetics,  and  thermodyna- 
mics of  principal  types  of  polymeriza- 
tion reactions  and  their  relationship  to 
the  properties  of  resulting  polymers. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  166  or  equivalent. 

761  Organometallic  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  compounds  contain- 
ing carbon-metal  and  carbon-metalloid 
bonds.  Preparation,  structure,  physical 
properties,  chemical  reactions,  and  syn- 
thetic applications  of  organometallic 
derivatives.  Topics  of  current  interest 
stressed.  Prerequisite,  Chem  571  or 
equivalent. 

762  Chemistry  of  Natural  Products 

Natural  products  of  current  interest, 
primarily  from  the  steroid,  terpene,  and 
alkaloid  groups.  Emphasis  on  structural 
proofs,  stereochemistry,  synthesis,  and 
biogenetic  relationships.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  571  or  consent  of  instructor. 

763  Physical  Organic  Chemistry 

Application  of  theory  and  physical  prin- 
ciples to  problems  of  structure,  spectro- 
scopy, and  reactivity.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  571;  corequisite,  Chem  594,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

775  Statistical  Thermodynamics 

Introduction  to  statistical  thermodyna- 
mics. Microcanonical,  Canonical, 
Grand  Canonical,  and  Generalized  En- 
sembles. Application  to  chemical  pro- 
blems. Prerequisite,  Chem  584  or  585  or 
equivalent. 

777  Chemical  Spectroscopy,  Technique 
and  Applications 

Introduction  to  the  elementary  theory, 
and  interpretation  of  data  obtained  in 
applications  of  infrared,  Raman,  visi- 
ble, ultraviolet,  nuclear  quadrupole  and 
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nmr  spectroscopy  to  chemical  pro- 
blems. Prerequisite,  Chem  584  or  585  or 
equivalent. 

778  Chemical  Spectroscopy  Theory 

Theory  of  infrared,  Raman,  visible  and 
ultraviolet,  and  various  spin  resonance 
spectroscopies,  with  emphasis  on  recent 
developments  in  these  areas.  Prere- 
quisite, Chem  777  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

781,782  Quantum  Chemistry 

Introduction  to  quantum  mechanics; 
development  of  applications  of  quan- 
tum mechanics  to  electronic  structure  of 
atoms  and  molecules;  independent- 
particle-approximation;  perturbation 
theory;  interactions  of  atoms  and 
molecules  with  radiation  field.  Prere- 
quisites, Chem  475,  476  and/or  consent 
of  instructor. 

788,789  Physical  Chemistry  of  High 
Polymers 

Structure  of  solid  polymers,  determina- 
tion of  molecular  weights,  sizes  and 
shapes,  mechanical  properties  of  solid 
polymers,  colligative  properties  of  poly- 
mer solutions,  polyelectrolytes,  and 
physical  chemistry  of  proteins. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  775  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

791  Special  Topics  in  Chemistry 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  various 
fields  of  chemistry.  Prerequisite,  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Maximum  credit,  6. 

891  Seminar 

Conference,  reports  or  lectures.  Credit, 
I  each  semester.  Maximum  credit,  2. 

892  Research  Group  Seminar 

Discussion,  oral  presentations,  problem 
solving,  and  reading  of  current 
literature  pertinent  to  the  research  in- 
terests of  one  or  more  faculty.  For 
chemistry  graduate  students  doing 
research.  Graded  P  or  F.  Credit,  1  each 
semester;  maximum  credit  4  for  M.S.,  8 
for  Ph.D. 

8%  Research  Problem 

Students  prepare  two  proposals  for 
research  problems  primarily  involving 
library  research,  not  directly  related  to 
the  thesis  topic,  if  the  latter  has  been 
selected.  Credit,  4. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Clive  L.  Dym,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  B.C.E., 
The  Cooper  Union,  1962;  M.S.,  Polytech- 
nic Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1964;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1967. 

William  A.  Nash,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.C.E.,  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1944;  M.S.,  1946; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1949. 

Donald  D.  Adrian,  Professor,  B.A.,  Notre 
Dame,  1957;  B.S.,  1958;  M.S.,  California 
at  Berkeley,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, 1964. 

Robert  R.  Archer,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Stanley  M.  Bemben,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1956;  M.S.,  Illinois, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1966. 

Bernard  B.  Berger,  Professor  Emeritus, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1935;  M.S.,  Harvard,  1948. 

William  W.  Boyer,  Professor,  B.S.C.E., 
North  Carolina  State,  1947;  M.S.C.E., 
1950. 

Charles  E.  Carver,  Jr.,  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Vermont,  1947;  M.S.C.E., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1949;  D.S.,  1955. 

Alexander  Chajes,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Cooper  Union,  1952;  M.S.C.E., 
Polytechnical  Institute,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell, 1964. 

Ching-Shung  Chang,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Chen  Kung  University,  Taiwan,  1969; 
M.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1973; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1976. 

John  Collura,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Merrimack  College,  1970; 
M.S.C.E.,  Villanova  University,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1976. 

F.  Erskine  Crossley,  Professor,  B.A.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1937;  M.A.,  1941;  Eng.  D.,  Yale, 
1949. 

Francis  A.  DiGiano,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts,  1964;  M.S.C.E., 
Tufts,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1969. 


Frederick  J.  Dzialo,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts,  1954;  M.S.C.E., 
1957;  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1965. 

Richard  J.  Farris,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, M.S.C.E.,  Utah,  1969;  Ph.D., 
1970. 

Tsuan  H.  Feng,  Professor,  B.S.C.E.,  Pei- 
Yang  University,  China,  1940;  M.S.C.E., 
Wisconsin,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Denton  B.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts,  1952;  M.S.C.E., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M,  1975. 

Karl  N.  Hendrickson,  Professor  Emeritus, 
B.S.G.E.,  Maine,  1938;  B.S.C.E.,  1939; 
M.S.C.E.,  1941. 

Daniel  I.  Hillel,  Adjunct  Professor,  B.Sc, 
University  of  Georgia,  1950;  M.Sc, 
Rutgers  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  The 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  1958. 

Gabriel  Horvay,  Professor  Emeritus,  B.S., 
New  York  University,  1933;  E.E.,  Colum- 
bia, 1931;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

Russel  C.  Jones,  Professor  and  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Engineering,  B.S.,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  1957;  M.S., 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Enrique  J.  LaMotta,  Associate  Professor, 
Civil  Engineer,  Central  University  (Quito, 
Equador)  1965;  M.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Thomas  J.  Lardner,  Professor,  B.Aero. 
Eng.,  1958;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1961, 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

James  W.  Male,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Union  College,  1968;  Ph.D., 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1973. 

Joseph  S.  Marcus,  Professor  and  Associate 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering, 
B.S.Ch.E.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1944;  M.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts,  1954. 

Melton  M.  Miller,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Vermont,  1955,  M.S.C.E.,  Pur- 
due, 1958;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Peter  J.  Murphy,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture, 1962;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, 1968. 

Ernest  T.  Selig,  Professor,  B.M.E.,  Cor- 
nell, 1957;  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1960;  Ph.D.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1964. 
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Paul  W.  Shuldiner,  Professor,  B.S.C.E., 
University  of  Illinois,  1951;  M.S.C.E., 
1953;  Eng.D.,  California,  Berkeley,  1961. 

Fred  D.  Stockton,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Alabama,  1942;  M.E.,  Brown, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Merit  P.  White,  Commonwealth  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1930;  C.E., 
1931;  M.S.C.E.,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1935. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Department  offers 
the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Environmental  Engineering.  The 
latter  program  and  the  corresponding  de- 
grees and  degree  requirements  are  described 
elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  under  the  corres- 
ponding heading.  The  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Civil  Engineering  requires  30  grad- 
uate credits,  of  which  six  must  be  for  a  the- 
sis or  project  with  report,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Guidance  Committee.  There  are  the 
following  options,  each  with  a  required 
core  of  four  of  five  courses:  Environmental 
Engineering,  Fluid  Mechanics  and  Hydrau- 
lics, Mechanics  and  Structures,  Soil  Mech- 
anics and  Foundations,  and  Transportation 
Engineering. 

The  only  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  specified  by  the 
Graduate  School.  The  student's  course  of 
study,  including  both  technical  and  non- 
technical courses  as  well  as  the  dissertation 
topic,  is  determined  by  the  student  and  indi- 
vidual guidance  committee.  It  is  intended 
that  the  entire  program,  including  all  non- 
technical courses,  shall  be  related  to  the 
candidate's  interests  and  career  plans. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

505  Advanced  Surveying 

Elements  of  astronomical,  geodetic, 
and  photogrammetric  surveying;  coor- 
dinate systems  and  map  projections. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  C  E  101. 

511  Traffic  Engineering 

Engineering  solutions  to  planning,  de- 
sign, and  operations  problems  of  urban 
and  rural  street  and  highway  networks. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  C  E  210. 

532  Theory  of  Structures  II 

Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate 
structures.  Prerequisite,  C  E  230. 


534  Theory  of  Structures  III 

Analysis  of  complex  or  special  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  C  E  232;  corequisite 
CE  331  and  333. 

535  Matrix  Analysis  of  Structures 

Development  and  use  of  the  flexibility 
and  stiffness  methods  of  matrix  analysis 
for  determinate  and  indeterminate 
structures.  Prerequisite,  C  E  232. 

536  Advanced  Topics  in  Concrete 

Design  of  various  types  of  reinforced 
concrete-building  frames;  elastic  theory 
and  ultimate-strength  procedures. 
Prerequisites,  C  E  232  and  333. 

540  Strength  of  Materials  II 

Calculation  of  stresses  and  strains  in 
components  of  machines  and  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  C  E  141. 

556  Introduction  to  Hydrodynamics 

Mathematical  treatment  of  basic  theor- 
ems of  classical  hydrodynamics:  opten- 
tial  flow,  conformal  mapping,  wave  and 
vortex  motion.  Practical  application  of 
hydrodynamic  principles  to  engineering 
problems.  Prerequisite,  Math  186  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

557  Theory  of  Hydraulic  Similitude 

Hydraulic  similitude,  dimensional  anal- 
ysis, methods  of  obtaining  dynamic 
similarity  in  hydraulic  models  in  actual 
practice,  analysis  of  typical  hydraulic 
models.  Prerequisite,  C  E  257. 

559  Engineering  Oceanography 

Physical,  biological,  chemical,  and  geo- 
logical characteristics  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment which  are  relevant  to  ocean 
engineering  activities. 

560  Hydrology 

The  hydrologic  cycle,  including  preci- 
pitation, runoff,  ground  water,  flood 
routing,  reservoir  sedimentation,  water 
law,  and  applications  of  hydrologic 
techniques  to  water  resources  engineer- 
ing. Prerequisite,  C  E  260  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

561  Open-Channel  Flow 

Steady  flow  in  open  channels,  including 
channel  transitions  and  controls,  sedi- 
ment transport,  and  elementary  design 
of  related  hydraulic  structures.  Prere- 
quisite C  E  260. 

562  Water  Resources  Engineering 

Planning  and  design  of  dams,  reser- 
voirs, and  other  related  hydraulic  struc- 
tures, including  analysis  of  existing  and 


proposed  water  resources  projects. 
Prerequisite,  CE  260  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

565  Environmental  Institutions 
and  Policies 

Public  policies  and  laws  relating  to  the 
use  and  conservation  of  water,  air,  land 
resources.  Analysis  of  environmental- 
related  governmental  organizations  at 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 

569  Water  Supply  and  Wastewater 
Collection 

Sources  of  water;  design  of  intakes  and 
ground  water  wells;  pumps  and  pump- 
ing stations;  reservoirs,  water  transmis- 
sion and  distribution;  design  of  sanitary 
and  storm  sewer  systems;  appurtenan- 
ces and  special  structures  in  sewer 
systems.  Prerequisites,  C  E  260  and  270 
or  equivalent. 

570  Advanced  Environmental  Engineering 
Principles 

The  underlying  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  principles  involved  in  engin- 
eering studies  of  air,  water,  and  solid- 
waste  pollution  problems  are  devel- 
oped. Basic  concepts  are  combined  to 
model  pollution-control  systems  and  re- 
sponses of  the  atmospheric,  aquatic, 
and  terrestrial  environments.  Prerequi- 
site, consent  of  instructor. 

571  Industrial  Waste  Treatment 
and  Control 

Composition  of  industrial  effluents; 
pollution  criteria  and  effects  of  in- 
dustrial wastes  on  receiving  waters; 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
methods  and  applications  in  treatment. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

572  Environmental  Engineering 
Analysis  I 

An  application  of  chemical  principles  to 
environmental  engineering  analysis  with 
specific  reference  to  pollution  indices. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  Chem  112. 

573  Environmental  Engineering 
Analysis  II 

The  fundamental  microbiological  and 
biochemical  properties  of  the  microor- 
ganisms important  in  environmental  en- 
gineering practice.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite, 
C  E  672  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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574  Radiological  Health  Engineering 

Basic  principles  and  procedures  pertain- 
ing to  the  safe  control,  use,  and  disposal 
of  common  sources  of  ionizing  radia- 
tion. 

575  Atmospheric  Dispersion  of  Pollutants 

Physical  and  dynamical  properties  of 
the  atmosphere  and  their  effect  on 
dispersion  of  air-borne  material. 
Methods  of  calculation  of  concentra- 
tion fields  in  simple  and  complex 
flowfields.  Practical  approaches  to  the 
analysis  of  diffusion  from  point,  jet, 
and  urban  area  sources.  Review  of 
research  techniques  for  measuring  dif- 
fusion parameters.  Prerequisite,  Math 
174.  Credit,  2. 

576  Solid  Wastes 

Production,  collection,  transportation, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  solid  waste 
products  (including  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  wastes).  Prerequi- 
site, consent  of  instructor. 

577  Surface  Water  Quality  Control 

Evaluation  and  control  of  water  quality 
in  streams,  lakes,  and  reservoirs.  Math- 
ematical analyses  of  patterns  of  water 
movement  and  their  relation  to  water 
quality.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

581  Materials  in  the  Ocean  Environment 

Response  of  materials  to  the  ocean  en- 
vironment, including  theories  of  corro- 
sion, corrosion  control,  fouling  and  an- 
ti fouling  systems. 

605  Finite  Element  Analysis 

Introduction  to  the  finite  element 
method  in  engineering  science.  Deriva- 
tion of  element  equations  by  physical, 
variational,  and  residual  methods. 
Associated  computer  coding  techniques 
and  numerical  methods.  Applications. 
Prerequisites,  programming  ability 
(FORTRAN  preferred),  ordinary  dif- 
ferential equations,  basic  matrix 
algebra. 

610  Transportation  Analysis  and  Planning 

Analysis  of  traffic  and  transportation 
engineering  problems  in  highways,  rail- 
roads and  airports  and  the  planning  re- 
lated to  those  facilities.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor. 

615  Pavement  Design 

The  theory  of  flexible  and  rigid  pave- 
ment design:  soil  conditions,  joints, 
base  and  subgrade  material  and  mix. 


616  Transportation  Design 

Design  of  the  visible  features  of  rural 
and  urban  roadways  and  intersections. 

630  Plastic  Steel  Design 

Plastic  analysis  and  design  of  steel 
frames,  plates,  and  shells.  Prerequisites, 
C  E  331  and  532. 

631,632  Civil  Engineering  Analysis  I,  II 

Mathematical  and  computational  meth- 
ods for  the  solution  of  civil  engineering 
problems.  Topics  include  equilibrium 
problems  in  continuous  systems  and  the 
solution  of  related  self  adjoint  boun- 
dary value  problems  in  one  or  more 
space  variables;  vibration  and  stability 
problems,  orthogonal  functions,  and  ei- 
genvalue problems;  propagation  prob- 
lems in  discrete  and  continuous  systems. 
Prerequisite:  mathematical  background 
covering  topics  in  advanced  engineering 
mathematics.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

641  Structural  Dynamics 

Behavior  of  linear  and  non-linear  mech- 
anical systems  subjected  to  periodic  for- 
ces, to  non-periodic  forces  and  to  shock 
loads. 

642  Experimental  Stress  Analysis 

Experimental  procedures  for  determina- 
tion of  stresses  and  strains  due  to  static 
and  dynamic  loads. 

645  Structural  Stability 

Linear  and  non-linear  buckling  of  col- 
umns, frames,  plates  and  shells;  elastic, 
inelastic,  and  finite  deformation  theor- 
ies. Exact  solutions  and  approximate 
solutions  by  energy  and  finite  difference 
methods. 

690D  Public  Transportation  Systems 

Planning,  design,  and  management  of 
public  transportation  systems  including 
rail,  fixed  route-fixed  schedule  bus,  and 
demand  responsive  programs.  Prere- 
quisite, basic  probability  and  statistics. 

691,692  Seminar 

Presentation  by  the  graduate  student  of 
selected  current  literature  and  research. 
Visiting  lecturers.  One  class  hour.  Cred- 
it, 1. 

697  Master's  Project 

Research  carried  out  and  reported 
under  the  supervision  of  student's  ad- 
viser as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements for  Master's  degree  in  Civil 
Engineering  or  Environmental  Engin- 
eering. May  not  be  taken  by  those  tak- 
ing C  E  800,  Master's  Thesis.  Credit, 
1-3. 


699  Master's  Thesis 

Minimum  credit,  6. 

700  Special  Problems 

Credit,  3-6. 

720  Theoretical  Soil  Mechanics 

The  behavior  of  soil  masses  subjected  to 
such  forces  as  seepage,  frost  and  impos- 
ed loads. 

721  Applied  Soil  Mechanics 

Solution  of  case  problems  applying  the 
principles  of  soil  mechanics  to  the 
design  of  embankments,  retaining 
walls,  footings,  raft  foundations,  and 
pile  structures.  Prerequisite,  C  E  720. 

722  Seepage  Analysis 

Analytical  study  of  ground  water  and 
seepage  problems  related  to  earth  struc- 
tures. 

723  Shear  Strength  of  Soils 

Survey  of  current  theory  and  research. 

724  Submarine  Soil  Mechanics  and 
Foundation  Engineering 

Exploration  of  marine  sediments, 
assessment  of  geotechnical  properties 
and  methods  for  their  alteration,  sub- 
marine slope  stability,  and  foundation 
design  factors  for  structures  on  and  in 
marine  sediments.  Prerequisite,  C  E  220 
or  equivalent. 

734  Numerical  Methods  in  Structural 
Mechanics 

Application  of  numerical  methods  to 
the  solution  of  problems  of  structural 
mechanics.  Finite  difference  techniques 
and  other  methods  for  the  solution  of 
problems  in  the  vibration,  stability  and 
equilibrium  of  structural  elements.  Pre- 
requisite, Math  585,  introductory  com- 
puter programming,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

738  Analysis  and  Design  of  Ocean 
Engineering  Structures 

Techniques  for  analysis  and  prediction 
of  loading,  performance,  and  durability 
of  fixed  coastal  and  offshore  structures; 
examination  of  structural  design  factors 
peculiar  to  the  marine  environment. 
Prerequisite,  C  E  559. 

743  Elasticity 

General  equations  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  elasticity  in  space.  Plane  strain 
and  plane  stress  in  cartesian,  polar,  and 
general  orthogonal  coordinates. 
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744  Theory  of  Plates 

Classical  theory  of  plates  as  well  as 
modern  developments.  Relationship  of 
the  general  theory  of  elasticity  to  plate 
theory. 

746  Seismic  Analysis  of  Structures 

Principles  of  engineering  seismology  in- 
cluding the  analysis  and  design  of  struc- 
tures to  resist  earthquake  motions. 
Prerequisite,  C  E  741. 

747  Structural  Dynamics  II 

A  continuation  of  C  E  741.  Emphasis 
on  analysis  of  civil  engineering  struc- 
tures subject  to  various  steady  state  and 
transient   loadings.   Prerequisite,   C  E 

741. 

748  Structural  Shells 

Analysis  of  structural  shells.  Membrane 
theory,  bending  theory  of  shells  of  revo- 
lution, shear  deformation  shell  theory, 
nonlinear  theories,  stability.  Prerequi- 
site, consent  of  instructor. 

751  Fluid  Mechanics  of  the  Ocean 

Introduction  to  geophysical  fluid  dyna- 
mics. Emphasis  on  large-scale  interac- 
tions between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
oceans.  Prerequisite,  C  E  256/556  or 
equivalent. 

752  Ocean  Wave  Theory 

Classical  theories  of  water  waves, 
generation  and  propagation  of  waves  at 
sea;  observation  and  analysis  of  sea 
waves,  wave  spectra,  sea  forecasting, 
and  wave  effects.  Prerequisite,  C  E 
256/556  or  equivalent. 

763  Subsurface  Hydrology 

Interrelation  of  surface  and  subsurface 
hydrology.  Saturated  and  unsaturated 
flow  in  permeable  media.  Development 
and  utilization  of  subsurface  waters. 
Chemical,  bacteriological,  and  physical 
aspects  of  ground  water  quality.  Deep 
well  liquid  wastes  disposal.  Prerequisite, 
C  E  660  or  consent  of  instructor. 

765  Coastal  and  Estuarine 
Hydrodynamics 

Techniques  for  analysis,  simulation, 
prediction,  and  measurement  of  hydro- 
dynamic  behavior  of  coastal  and  estuar- 
ine waters.  Environmental  considera- 
tions in  the  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  engineering 
works  in  coastal  waters.  Prerequisites, 
C  E  256/556  and  559,  or  equivalent. 


770  Environmental  Engineering  Design 

Selection,  evaluation,  and  design  of  en- 
vironmental engineering  processes  and 
systems  based  on  laboratory  evaluations 
and  pilot  plant  studies.  Prerequisites,  C 
E  771  and  772. 

771  Unit  Processes  of  Environmental 
Engineering 

Application  of  biological  processes  in 
environmental  engineering:  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  biological  oxidation.  Design 
of  aeration  and  disinfection  subsystems. 
Prerequisite,  C  E  669  and  670. 

772  Unit  Operations  of  Environmental 
Engineering 

Application  of  physical  and  chemical 
processes  in  environmental  engineering: 
sedimentation,  flotation,  filtration,  ad- 
sorption, ion  exchange,  drying  and 
chemical  coagulation.  Prerequisites,  C 
E  669  and  670. 

773  Air  Sampling  and  Analysis 

Applications  of  fluid  mechanics  and  gas 
laws  to  measurement  and  collection  of 
atmospheric  pollutants  which  are  in- 
jurious to  health.  These  pollutants  are 
analyzed  by  various  chemical  techni- 
ques. Prerequisite,  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

774  Advanced  Waste  Treatment 

Application  of  new  techniques  for  treat- 
ment of  waste  water  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  providing  closed-cycle  use. 
Methods  of  removing  nonbiodegrada- 
bles and  inorganics  from  wastewater  us- 
ing physical  and  chemical  processes. 
Prerequisites,  C  E  771  and  772. 

775  Environmental  Systems  Simulation 

Theoretical  and  practical  factors  gover- 
ning simulation  in  environmental  engin- 
eering systems.  Mathematical  models  of 
water  resources,  water  supply,  waste 
treatment  and  disposal  systems.  Prere- 
quisites, Math  187  and  C  E  270. 

776  Bio-Instrumentation  of 
Environmental  Systems 

Instrumentation  and  analytical  techni- 
ques for  research  on  biological,  bio- 
chemical, and  chemical  systems  influen- 
cing man's  environment.  Spectral  theo- 
ry and  absorption  spectroscopy,  chrom- 
atographic and  mass  spectrographic 
analysis,  automatic  analysis  instru- 
ments. Prerequisite,  C  E  672  or  equiva- 
lent. 


780  Mechanics  of  Materials 

Advanced  topics  related  to  the  mechan- 
ical behavior  of  structural  materials. 

783  Structural  Mechanics  of  Deep 
Submersible  Vehicles 

Elastic  and  inelastic  action  of  pressure 
hull  structure  for  deep  submersible 
vehicles;  design  criteria  for  stiffened 
shells  and  plating  common  to  such 
systems.  Prerequisite,  C  E  141  or  240. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

J.  Norman  Austin,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Classics,  B.A., 
Toronto,  1958;  M.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Edward  Phinney,  Jr.,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  1957;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1963. 

Frank  Abate,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati,  1973; 
M.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1975; 
Ph.D.,  1978. 

Vincent  J.  Geary,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  St.  Joseph's  College,  1954;  M.A., 
Villanova  University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1967. 

Robert  R.  Dyer,  Professor,  B.A., 
Auckland  University  College,  1954;  M.A., 
University  of  New  Zealand,  1955. 

Robert  J.  Goar,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard  College,  1954;  M.A.,  Harvard 
University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

David  Grose,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
St.  Olaf  College,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1975. 

Gilbert  W.  Lawall,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin  College,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1961. 

Marios  Philippides,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Queen's  College  of  CUNY,  1973; 
M.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Amy  R.  Rose,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  1978. 

Elizabeth  Lyding  Will,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Miami  University,  1944;  M.A.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1945;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
(M.A.T.)  may  be  earned  in  Latin  and 
Classical  Humanities.  The  Department's 
Program  in  Latin  and  Classical  Humanities 
comprises  coordinated  studies  in  classical 
languages  and  literatures,  the  methodology 
of  teaching  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
and  curricular  development.  Students  in  the 
program  may  supplement  their  studies, 
under  the  Five  College  Cooperation  Pro- 
gram, with  courses  at  the  neighboring  col- 
leges (Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Smith),  and  they  gain  practical  experience 
by  teaching  courses  in  Latin  and  classical 
humanities  at  the  University  and  at  nearby 


cooperating  high  schools.  They  also  par- 
ticipate in  extracurricular  activities  of  the 
Massachusetts  Junior  Classical  League  and 
the  Pioneer  Valley  Classical  Association. 
Graduates  of  the  program  usually  apply  for 
certification  to  teach  Latin,  classical 
humanities,  and  a  modern  foreign  language 
or  English  in  secondary  schools. 

A  minimum  of  39  or  45  credits  (depen- 
ding on  the  option)  is  required.  These 
credits  should  be  distributed  as  follows:  21 
(or  27)  in  Latin,  classical  humanities,  and  a 
minor  teaching  field;  9  credits  in  profes- 
sional education;  and  9  credits  in  a  teaching 
practicum  accompanied  by  a  seminar.  The 
39-credit  option  is  recommended  for 
students  who  intend  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools;  the  45-credit  option  is  recommend- 
ed for  students  who  wish  to  apply  for  posi- 
tions in  community  or  junior  colleges. 

Required  for  the  M.A.T.  degree  in  Latin 
and  Classical  Humanities  is  a  strong  under- 
graduate major  in  Latin  or  classics,  prefer- 
ably including  some  Greek,  with  sufficient 
experience  in  Latin  language  and  literature 
to  permit  graduate  work  in  the  field. 
Strongly  recommended,  since  Latin 
teachers  are  increasingly  being  required  to 
teach  a  modern  foreign  language  in  addi- 
tion to  Latin,  is  an  undergraduate  minor  in 
English  or  one  of  the  Romance  languages, 
particularly  French  or  Spanish.  Also  accep- 
table, but  less  in  demand  among  prospec- 
tive employers,  are  undergraduate  minors 
in  German,  Italian,  or  history.  Some  under- 
graduate-level credits  in  the  minor  field  may 
be  earned  while  the  student  is  registered  at 
the  graduate  level,  but  undergraduate-level 
credits  IN  EXCESS  of  6  may  not  be  applied 
toward  fulfillment  of  graduation-credit  re- 
quirements. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Classics 

599s  Classics  Education 

Student  Teaching:  Secondary.  Credit, 
6-15. 

601  The  Ancient  City 

The  city  and  the  rise  of  city-planning  in 
the  Near  East,  Greece,  and  Italy;  stress 
on  sociological  and  economic  aspects. 
Special  attention  to  Rome  and  its  ur- 
banization in  the  Empire. 

602  The  Material  World  of  the  Romans 

The  Romans  as  people  on  the  basis  of 
the  archaeological  evidence  about  their 


daily  lives  (their  houses,  pottery,  coins, 
glass,  textiles).  Special  attention  to  the 
finds  from  Pompeii. 

608  The  Teaching  of  Classical  Humanities 
in  Secondary  Schools 

Guidance  in  preparing  enrichment  ma- 
terial in  language  classes  and  in  design- 
ing and  teaching  courses  dealing  with 
classical  life  and  institutions,  drama, 
art,  mythology,  and  literature  on  the 
secondary  level. 

696  Independent  Study 

Directed  study  of  some  problem  in 
classical  civilization.  Credit,  1-6. 

Greek 

696  Independent  Study 

Directed  study  of  some  problems  in 
Greek  literature.  Credit,  1-6. 

Latin 

505  Oral  Interpretation  of 
Latin  Literature 

Practice  in  the  expressive  reading  of 
Latin  texts.  One  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

(Two    of    the    following    courses — Latin 
525-533 — are  offered  each  semester.) 

525  The  Latin  Political  Tract 

Selections  from  Sallust  and  Caesar  ac- 
companied by  an  historical  and  literary 
analysis  of  their  works. 

526  Latin  Didactic  Epic 

Selections  from  Lucretius,  Vergil's 
Georgics,  and  Ovid's  Ars  Amatoria. 

527  Latin  History  and  Biography 

Selections  from  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 
Suetonius. 

528  Latin  Drama 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
Seneca. 

529  Latin  Essays  and  Letters 

The  Roman  mind  as  revealed  in  the: 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  the  • 
moral  epistles  of  Seneca;  Roman  private : 
life  and  personal  concerns  as  revealed  in 
the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

530  Latin  Elegiac  Poetry 

Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Ovid. 

531  Cicero's  Orations 

The  major  orations  of  Cicero  inter- 
preted against  their  social  and  political 
background  and  analyzed  according  to 
ancient  rhetorical  theories. 
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532  Lyric  Poetry 

Selected  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace. 

533  Vergil's  Aeneid 

The  entire  poem  with  attention  to  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary  critical  per- 
spectives and  evaluations. 

575  Advanced  Grammar  and  Style 

Structure  of  the  language;  evolution  of 
grammatical  and  linguistic  concepts  and 
terminology  used  to  describe  them. 
Analysis  of  the  style  of  representative 
Latin  prose  authors  and  exercises  in 
composition. 

599s  Latin  Education 

Student  Teaching:  Secondary  Credit, 
6-15. 

607  Teaching  the  Latin  Language 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  the 
Latin  language  in  secondary  schools. 
May  be  coordinated  with  practice  teach- 
ing experiences. 

608  Teaching  Latin  Literature 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
Latin  literature  in  secondary  schools. 
May  be  coordinated  with  practice 
teaching  experiences.  Credit,  1-3. 

692  Seminar 

Intensive,  advanced  study  of  some 
aspect  of  Latin  literature. 

696  Independent  Study 

Directed  study  of  some  problem  in 
Latin  literature.  Credit,  1-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Research  and  writing  of  a  master's 
thesis.  Optional.  Credit,  1-9. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Jay  Melrose,  Professor,  Chairperson  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Queens 
College,  1948;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Illinois, 
1954. 

Joseph  R.  Duffy,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College,  1968;  M.A., 
1971;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1974. 

Roy  W.  Gengel,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Knox  College,  1958;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  CID-Washington  University, 
1968. 

Gerard  L.  Kupperman,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1967; 
M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1970. 

Gary  P.  Nerbonne,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Central  Michigan,  1959;  M.A.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1967. 

E.  Harris  Nober,  Professor,  B.A.,  1951; 
M.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1952;  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State,  1957. 

Ruth  E.  Peaper,  Lecturer,  B.A.,  Bellar- 
mine  College,  1970;  M.A.,  University  of 
Virginia,  1972. 

Henry  B.  Peirce,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1950;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1955;  Ed.D.,  Boston  University, 
1970. 

Charlena  M.  Seymour,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Howard,  1965;  M.A.,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1971. 

Harry  N.  Seymour,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Howard,  1964;  M.A.,  1969;  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State,  1971. 

Gilbert  C.  Tolhurst,  Professor,  B.A.,  1937; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Iowa, 
1948. 

The  Department  of  Communication 
Disorders  offers  programs  leading  to  the 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Master's  Degree  Program 

This  program  requires  two  years  of  study 
following  completion  of  all  undergraduate 
requirements.  The  course  requirement  is  the 
completion  of  1 1  core  courses  related  to  an 
emphasis  in  either  Speech  Pathology  or 
Audiology  (33  credits).  In  addition,  the  can- 
didate would  enroll  in  clinical  practicum 
each  semester  in  order  to  complete  a 
minimum  of  300  supervised  clock  hours. 
These  requirements  are  consistent  with  those 
of    the    American    Speech    and    Hearing 


Association  and  are  designed  to  lead  to  cer- 
tification. On-campus  and  off-campus 
placements  are  available  for  the  completion 
of  clinical  practicum.  Other  elective  courses 
are  available  beyond  the  core  courses.  The 
candidate  has  the  option  of  a  thesis  or  non- 
thesis  program.  In  the  thesis  program,  the 
final  examination  centers  about  the  defense 
of  the  thesis.  Those  selecting  the  non-thesis 
option  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Program 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  program  is  based 
upon  the  traditional  emphasis  on  research.  It 
is  expected  that  the  candidate,  who  will 
usually  have  a  background  of  considerable 
strength  in  the  normative  processes  and  in 
the  didactic  and  clinical  areas  of  com- 
municative disorders,  would  now  work  to  at- 
tain additional  skills  in  communicative 
disorders,  in  a  selected  minor  area,  in 
statistics  and  computation,  and  in  research 
approaches  and  applications. 

A  strong  advisory  system  is  maintained  for 
all  graduate  candidates  to  help  in  working 
out  programs  and  to  aid  in  meeting  depart- 
mental, school,  and  University  regulations. 

The  doctoral  candidate  must  complete 
graduate  level  course  work  in  various  areas 
in  keeping  with  the  following  minimums: 

1.  Major  in  Communication  Disorders-(30 
credits-9  after  arrival) 

2.  Minor  in  an  area  selected  outside  the 
Department^  15  credits-9  after  arrival) 

3.  Speech  and  Hearing  Science  (9  credits-all 
after  arrival) 

4.  Research-(Total  of  15  credits) 

A.  Statistics    and    Computational    (9 
graduate  credits) 

B.  Research  Seminar  and  Independent 
Study  in  Research  (6  credits  after  arrival) 

5.  Dissertation  (18  credits). 

At  the  completion  of  the  majority  of  the 
course  work,  the  candidate  is  given  a  com- 
prehensive examination.  The  dissertation  is 
undertaken  following  successful  completion 
of  the  comprehensive  examination. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

510  Language  and  Learning  Disabilities 
in  Children 

Learning  disabilities  associated  with 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  eti- 
ologies. Problems  of  language  develop- 
ment and  cognitive  disorders,  remedial 
practices  in  reading  and  writing  prob- 
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lems,  and  learning  patterns  of  the  cul- 
turally disadvantaged.  Diagnostic  asse 
ssment  and  educational  processes  out- 
lined.   Mr.  Nober 

540  Nature  and  Needs  of  the  Hearing 
Impaired 

How  impaired  ability  to  communicate 
affects  social,  psychological,  and  educa- 
tional development  of  hearing  impaired 
individuals.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor for  non-Comdis  majors.  Mr. 
Gengel 

590A  Auditory  Perceptual  Dysfunction 

Diagnostic  and  remediation  procedures 
for  dealing  with  the  auditorially  percep- 
tually disabled  child.  Topics  include  au- 
ditory perception,  attention,  memory, 
discrimination  and  learning.  Prerequi- 
sites, Comdis  313,  314  or  equivalents 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Gengel 

590D  Neurological  Basis  of  Speech 
and  Language 

Central  and  peripheral  nervous  system 
anatomy  and  physiology  and  their  role 
in  normal  speech  and  language;  in- 
troduction to  neuropathologies  and 
their  contribution  to  understanding  nor- 
mal communication.  Prerequisites, 
Comdis  211,  310-312  or  equivalents. 
Mr.  Duffy 

610  Articulation  Disorders 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  articula- 
tion disorders.  Ms.  Seymour 

611  Stuttering 

Review  of  major  theories  regarding 
evaluation,  and  clinical  management  of 
stuttering.  Ms.  Seymour 

612  Voice  Problems 

Voice  disorders,  organic  and  func- 
tional; symptoms,  and  principles  and 
techniques  of  therapy  and  diagnosis. 
Prerequisites,  Corridis  210  and  211  or 
equivalents.  Mr.  Peirce 

613  Neuropathologies  of  Language 
in  Adults 

Underlying  neuropathology,  theory, 
clinical  characteristics,  concomitant 
conditions,  diagnostic  measures,  prog- 
nosis, treatment  approaches,  and 
evidence  of  treatment  efficacy  related  to 
acquired  disorders  of  language  in 
adults.  Prerequisites,  Comdis  597  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Duffy 

614  Differential  Diagnosis  in  Speech 
and  Language  Disorders 

Review,  analysis  and  demonstrations  of 
diagnostic   procedures   for  assessment 


and  evaluation  of  speech  and  language 
disorders.  Prerequisites,  Comdis  210  or 
416  or  equivalents.  Mr.  Melrose,  Ms. 
Seymour 

620  Counseling  in  Communication 
Disorders 

Characteristics  and  types  of  counseling 
in  communication  disorders;  emphasis 
on  client-clinician  relationship.  Mr. 
Peirce 

621  Studies  in  American  Dialects 

Review  of  literature  and  research  in 
American    dialectology;    emphasis   on 


procedures  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  i 
for  communication  disorders  among! 
populations  whose  speech  and  language 
are  nonstandard.  Mr.  Seymour 

622  Management  of  Communication 
Disorder  Programs 

Investigation,  management  and  supervi- 
sion of  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
programs  in  public  schools,  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  hospital  clinics,  and  in 
special-education  residential  settings. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Melrose 
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623  Oro-Facial  Speech  Disorders 

Causes  and  classifications  of  congenital 
oro-facial  anomalies.  Speech,  hearing, 
language  and  related  characteristics  of 
the  cleft  palate  population  and  diagno- 
sis and  treatment  of  velopharyngeal  in- 
audiology.  Hearing,  selection  and 
evaluation  procedures.  Prerequisites, 
Comdis  313,  314  or  equivalents.  Mr. 
Kupperman 

641  Aural  Rehabilitation  of  the  Hearing 
Handicapped 

Techniques  of  speechreading  for  hard 
of  hearing  children  and  adults,  needs 
for  amplification  and  auditory  training, 
case  management  of  the  hearing  im- 
paired child  and  adult.  Laboratory 
practice  with  prepared  lesson  plans. 
Prerequisite,  Comdis  313  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Gengel 

642  Hearing  Aids  and  Amplification 

The  nature  and  types  of  amplifying 
systems  employed  with  hearing-handi- 
capped. Electro-acoustic  characteristics 
including  gain,  power,  acoustic  re- 
sponse, distortion,  etc.  Principles  and 
methods  of  selection  and  usage  of  hear- 
ing aids.  Prerequisite,  Comdis  640  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Kupperman 

643  Hearing  Conservation  and  Industrial 
Audiology 

Identification  and  management  of  the 
hearing  impaired  in  hospitals,  public 
schools,  and  industry.  Noise  control 
and  other  preventative  measures. 
Prerequisite,  Comdis  313  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Tolhurst 

644  Educational  Audiology 

Investigation  and  evaluation  of  the  re- 
cent research  and  advances  in  know- 
ledge concerning  the  auditory  capaci- 
ties, and  the  management  of  audiolog- 
ical  problems.  Prerequisites,  Comdis 
313,  314,  641  or  equivalents.  Mr.  Nober 

645  Theories  of  Hearing 

Current  acoustic,  psychophysiological, 
physical,  anatomical,  psychological  and 
clinical  aspects  of  audition,  and  the 
theories  of  hearing  developed  to  explain 
them.  Prerequisites,  Comdis  211,  311, 
313,  314  or  equivalents.  Mr.  Tolhurst 

650  Acoustic  Phonetics 

The  acoustic  characteristics  of  speech; 
distinctive  acoustic  features  of  phonetic 
elements  and  their  relations  to  produc- 
tion and  reception;  emphasis  on  labora- 


tory approaches.  Student  research  pro- 
jects. Prerequisite,  Comdis  630  or  equi- 
valent. Mr.  Nerbonne 

651  Physiological  Phonetics 

The  physiological  processes  involved  in 
speech  and  voice  production;  distinctive 
physiological  features  of  phonetic  ele- 
competence  and  associate  problems. 
Prerequisites,  Comdis  211,  310-312  or 
equivalents.  Mr.  Duffy 

624  Motor  Speech  Disorders 

Theory  and  research  related  to  the 
underlying  pathology,  salient  features, 
confirmatory  signs,  and  diagnostic  and 
treatment  approaches  to  dysarthrias 
and  apraxia  of  speech  in  children  and 
adults.  Prerequisites,  Comdis  590  D  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Duffy 

630  Introduction  to  Graduate  Research 
in  Communication  Disorders 

Research  strategies  and  their  applica- 
tions to  research  problems  relating  to 
normal  and  pathological  speech,  hear- 
ing and  language  processes.  History  of 
research  in  areas  relating  to  com- 
munication disorders;  university  re- 
search resources;  role  of  statistics  in 
speech,  hearing  and  language  research 
problems;  evaluation  of  research.  Mr. 
Nerbonne 

640  Advanced  Clinical  Audiology 

Theories,  methodologies,  and  pro- 
cedures for  special  diagnostic  testing  in 
ments;  laboratory  approaches.  Student 
research  projects.  Prerequisite,  Comdis 
630  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Tolhurst 

691  Graduate  Seminar  in  Communication 
Disorders 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  major  pro- 
blems in  the  field  of  communication  dis- 
orders. One  of  the  following  topics  is 
usually  offered:  a)  communication  dis- 
orders and  the  teacher,  b)  communica- 
tion disorders  in  geriatrics,  c)  communi- 
cation disorders  and  medicine,  d)  the 
non-verbal  child,  e)  electro-physiologic 
audiometry,  and  0  speech  audiometry. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit.  Maximum  credit, 
9. 

692  Medical  Audiology 

Advanced  principles  and  practices  of 
audiologist  relative  to  differential  diag- 
nosis, otological  surgery,  and  medical 
intervention,  research.  Clinical  prac- 
ticum  included.  Prerequisites,  Comdis 
313,  314,  640,  641,  642  or  equivalents. 
Mr.  Nober 


696  Special  Problems 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects. 
Repetition  requires  consent. 

697  Public  School  Speech  and 
Hearing  Therapy 

Role  of  speech  therapist  in  school 
system.  Ms.  Seymour 

698  Clinical  Practice  in  Communication 
Disorders 

Supervised  clinical  practice  with 
children  and  adults  with  various  speech, 
language,  and  hearing  disorders;  group 
and  individual  therapy  techniques;  on- 
campus  and  off-campus  experiences. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Kenneth  L.  Brown,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Communication 
Studies,  B.S.,  Syracuse,  1955;  M.A.,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1965. 

W.  Barnett  Pearce,  Associate  Professor 
and  Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A., 
Carson-Newman  College,  1965;  M.A., 
1968;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University,  1969. 

Vincent  M.  Bevilacqua,   Professor,  B.A., 
1957;  M.A.,  Emerson,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Il- 
linois, 1961. 

Jane  Blankenship,  Professor,  B.A.,  Akron, 
1956;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1961. 

Jennings  Bryant,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  Davidson  College,  1967;  M.Div., 
Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1974. 

Vernon  E.  Cronen,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Ripon  College,  1963;  M.A.,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1970. 

Leslie  K.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Slippery  Rock  State  College,  1968;  M.S., 
Indiana  State  University,  1969;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1975. 

Brian  F.  Fontes,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Brigham  Young,  1972;  M.S.,  1974;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State,  1977. 

Richard  D.  Harper,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Vermont,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1951. 

Fern  L.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Minnesota,  1968;  M.A.,  Northwes- 
tern, 1969;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1974. 

Ronald  J.  Matlon,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Indiana  State,  1960;  M.S.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1966. 

Nancy  T.  Mihevc,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  1968;  M.A.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Illinois, 
1974. 

Martin  F.  Norden,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.J.,  Missouri,  1973;  M.A.,  1974;  Ph.D., 
1977. 

William  K.  Price,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Maryland,  1954;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1964. 

Ronald  E.  Reid,  Professor,  B.A.,  Pepper- 
dine  College,  1950;  M.A.,  New  Mexico, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1954. 

Maurice  E.  Shelby,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State, 
1963. 


Hermann  G.  Stelzner,  Professor,  B.A., 
Emerson,  1953,  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Il- 
linois, 1957. 

Richard  L.  Stromgren,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1954;  M.A.,  North- 
western, 1958. 

The  Department  of  Communication  Studies 
offers  programs  leading  toward  the  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

The  Communication  Studies  Department 
is  concerned  with  the  process  by  which  peo- 
ple are  linked  through  the  creation,  transmis- 
sion, and  interpretation  of  messages.  The 
study  of  this  process  embraces  historical- 
critical,  descriptive,  and  experimental 
methods.  The  process  is  analyzed  from 
several  foci  of  concern.  These  include  the 
organization  and  function  of  media  systems, 
the  process  of  interpersonal  and  mass  com- 
munication, the  reciprocal  relation  between 
communication  systems  and  social  institu- 
tions such  as  business  organizations,  govern- 
ment and  families,  the  acquisition  of  in- 
terpersonal communication  skills,  the  history 
of  communication  and  rhetorical  theory, 
media  institutions  development,  social  im- 
pact of  communication,  the  criticism  and 
evaluation  of  communication,  communica- 
tion education  and  the  development  of  for- 
mal communication  theory. 

Graduate  students  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in 
Communication  Studies  may  elect  to  focus 
primarily  on  Interpersonal  Communication 
and  Rhetoric  or  on  Mass  Communication; 
however  all  candidates  are  required  to  pur- 
sue course  work  in  both  areas.  The  Interper- 
sonal Communication  and  Rhetoric  focus 
emphasizes  face-to-face  communication  and 
utilizes  a  variety  of  methodologies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  human  communication  theory 
and  the  improvement  of  communication 
based  upon  strong  research  foundations. 
Similarly,  the  Mass  Communication  focus 
embraces  a  wide  range  of  methods  in  stress- 
ing the  function  of  mediated  communica- 
tion— film,  broadcasting,  and  print.  It  also 
stresses  theory  development  and  criticism 
with  special  attention  to  the  systemic  and 
institutional  characteristics  of  human  com- 
munication. The  Ph.D.  program  prepares 
students  for  academic  careers  and  for 
research  and  development  positions  in  com- 
mercial and  public  media,  business  organiza- 
tions and  government. 

The  department  requires  a  research  tool. 
It  is  up  to  the  student's  Guidance  Committee 
to  require  the  specific  competencies  deemed 
appropriate  to  the  candidate's  research.  For 
example,  students  doing  quantitative 
research    would    probably    need    advanced 


work  in  statistics  or  computer  science; 
students  doing  historical-critical  research  in 
classical  rhetoric  probably  need  a  reading- 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  languages. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree  select  one 
of  the  following  major  areas  of  concentra- 
tion: 1)  mass  communications,  2)  interper- 
sonal communication  and  rhetoric,  or  3) 
communication  education. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  an  M.A.  in 
mass  communications  provides  the  student 
with  an  academic  background  for  entering 
the  communications  industries  in  either 
educational  or  commercial  media,  and  pro- 
vides a  foundation  for  doctoral  study.  The 
M.A.  in  Interpersonal  Communication  and 
Rhetoric  emphasizes  theoretical,  historical, 
and  critical  studies  of  these  subjects  and  is 
designed  primarily  to  prepare  students  for 
doctoral  study  and  for  careers  in  college  and 
university  teaching  and  research.  Graduate 
work  leading  to  the  M.A.  in  Communication 
Education  is  a  more  general  course  of  study 
to  prepare  candidates  for  community  college 
and  secondary  school  teaching  of  interper- 
sonal communication,  rhetoric,  debate, 
theatre  and  mass  communication. 

Applicants  to  the  graduate  program 
should  meet  all  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  Graduate  School  and  either  have  a 
good  undergraduate  background  in  com- 
munication studies  or  expect  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies without  graduate  credit. 

The  M.A.  degree  is  offered  under  a  thesis 
and  non-thesis  option.  Candidates  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  30  credits  for  either 
option.  The  thesis  option  allows  up  to  six 
credits  for  the  thesis.  A  minimum  of  60 
credits  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  ex- 
clusive of  credits  for  the  dissertation,  is  re- 
quired for  the  Ph.D.  Plans  of  study  are 
prepared  individually  in  consultation  with 
faculty  advisers. 

Note:  The  department's  course  offerings 
implement  a  three-level  tiered  curriculum. 
The  base  of  the  curriculum  is  a  three-course 
core  consisting  of  a  survey  of  concepts  and 
theories  of  communication  and  both  quan- 
titative and  historical/critical/descriptive 
research  methodologies.  The  center  of  the 
curriculum  consists  of  600  and  700  level 
courses;  and  at  the  apex  are  800  level  topical 
seminars  which  study  particular  subjects  in 
great  depth.  The  purpose  of  this  curriculum 
is  to  produce  students  who  are  expert  in 
their  area  of  concentration,  can  locate  their 
field  of  study  in  the  context  of  alternative 
theoretical  options  and  research  pro- 
cedures, and  can  account  for  their  substan- 
tive and  methodological  decisions.  Please 
note  that  the  following  is  a  list  of  courses 
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hat  comprise  the  department's  permanent 
offerings.  Consistent  with  our  under- 
itanding  of  graduate  study,  many  of  the 
nost  important  course  offerings  are  topical 
seminars,  the  content  of  which  varies  bet- 
ween semesters  and  which  do  not  appear 
jelow.  For  a  more  complete  description  of 
ivailable  courses,  please  consult  the  current 
semester  schedule  or  the  departmental 
graduate  Handbook. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

514  Communication  and 
Theory  Language 

The  nature  of  speech  and  language, 
and  the  process  involved  in  acquiring, 
understanding,  and  producing  speech 
and  language.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
instructor. 

537  Broadcasting  and  the  Government 

The  role,  function,  and  effect  of 
regulation  on  broadcasting.  Prere- 
quisite, Comstu  121. 

546  Film  Theory  and  Criticism 

Basic  theories  of  film  communication; 
various  film  modes  and  structures. 
Development  of  bases  for  evaluation 
of  films  according  to  communicative 
and  aesthetic  values.  Prerequisite, 
Comstu  340. 

563  Classical  Rhetorical  Theory 

Major  rhetorical  theories  from  their 
emergence  in  ancient  Greece  to  the  late 
Roman  Empire.  Emphasis  on  the 
Sophists,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hermagor- 
as,  Cicero,  Quintillian,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

565  Contemporary  Rhetorical  Theory 

Contemporary  philosophical  ap- 
proaches to  rhetorical  theory.  Selected 
major  contemporary  theorists  such  as 
Weaver,  Richards,  Burke,  Duncan, 
McLuhan,  and  Perelman. 

570  Children  and  Speech  Communication 

Nature  and  role  of  speech  communica- 
tion in  the  elementary  classroom. 
Emphasizes  development  of  speech  be- 
haviors, child-child  and  child-adult 
communication,  and  curriculum  appli- 
cations. 

572  Teaching  Speech  Communication 
in  the  Secondary'  School 

Systematic  instruction  in  speech  com- 
munication in  the  secondary  school. 
Emphasis  on  teaching  philosophy, 
classroom  problems  and  procedures, 
methods  and  materials. 


575  Directing  the  Forensic  Program 

Problems  related  to  forensic  programs: 
coaching  individual  and  group  activi- 
ties, judging,  tournament  administra- 
tion, and  administration  of  the  entire 
forensics  program.  Prerequisite,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

611  Introduction  to  Theories  and  Concepts 
of  Human  Communication 

The  process  of  theory  construction, 
theory  testing,  and  paradigmatic  change 
in  communication.  The  relationships 
among  normative  and  scientific  studies. 
Theory  types  and  their  causal  mecha- 
nisms, units  of  analysis,  and  appropri- 
ate research  methodologies.  Major 
theories  of  mass  and  interpersonal  com- 
munication compared  in  terms  of  their 
theoretical  and  metatheoretical  bases. 

613  Introduction  to  Interpersonal 
Communication  Theory 

The  scholarly  literature  of  interpersonal 
communication,  including  historical  de- 
velopment and  conceptualization,  sur- 
vey of  current  research  and  theoretical 
literature,  and  critique  of  methodolo- 
gies and  lines  of  development.  Empha- 
sis on  the  reciprocal  causal  relationships 
between  communication  patterns  and 
the  nature  of  the  social  order,  and  the 
implications  of  this  relationship  for  in- 
dividual action  and  cultural  change. 

621  Quantitative  Methods  in  Research 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  quantitative 
procedures  in  communication  research. 
Procedures  covered  include  descriptive 
and  both  parametric  (through  one-way 
ANOVA)  and  nonparametric  inferen- 
tial statistics.  Students  expected  to  ac- 
quire an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  use  of  statistical  methods. 
Preparation  for  further,  more  sophisti- 
cated courses. 

622  Advanced  Quantitative  Methods 
in  Research 

An  intensive  study  of  statistical  pro- 
cedures used  in  current  communication 
research,  such  as  N-way  ANOVA, 
multiple  regression,  canonical  correla- 
tion, factor  analysis,  path  analysis,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Comstu  621  or  equivalent. 

641  Film  and  Society:  The  Cinema 
as  a  Social  Force 

The  effective  and  reflective  roles  of  film 
in  society.  Emphasis  on  the  relationship 
of  society  to  the  structure,  develop- 
ment, function,  and  effects  of  the  mo- 
tion picture. 


662  Approaches  to  Rhetorical  Criticism 

Various  critical  approaches  to  rhetorical 
transactions.  Historical,  formalist,  so- 
ciocultural,  psychological,  and  arche- 
typal. 

666  Rhetoric  and  Social  Change  in 
America 

A  survey  of  the  rhetorical  strategies  of 
various  American  social  movements 
such  as  the  American  Revolution,  the 
populist  movement,  and  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

671  History  of  Communication  Education 

Speech  pedagogy  from  ancient  Greece 
to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  speech- 
communication  education  in  America. 

696  Independent  Study 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects 
for  Master's  or  first-year  graduate 
students.  No  more  than  9  credits  may  be 
applied  toward  the  M.A.  degree. 
Credit,  1-3  each  semester;  maximum 
credit,  9. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-6. 

711  Persuasion  and  Diffusion  of 
Information 

Review  and  critique  of  the  scientific 
study  of  persuasion  processes  from 
Hovland  to  Fishbein  and  of  processes  of 
diffusion  from  Rogers  to  Greenberg. 
On  the  basis  of  the  metatheoretical  and 
methodological  critique,  problems  are 
reformulated  and  appropriate  research 
projects  developed. 

712  Political  Communication 

Diffusion  of  persuasive  political  com- 
munications through  standard  and 
created  media.  Examination  of  cam- 
paign techniques  (i.e.,  research  on 
issues  and  themes,  electorate  polling, 
thematic  media  approaches,  campaign 
strategies)  in  management  and  ad- 
ministration. 

722  Media  Systems  and  Institutions 

An  analysis  of  the  institutionalization  of 
the  mass  communication  process  in 
society,  including  organizational  entities 
creating  message  systems  and  the  nature 
of  resultant  information  structures. 

752  Theories  of  Language  and  Style 

Revolving  topics  including  language 
and  sex  roles,  conversation  analysis, 
history  of  language  and  style  theory,  ap- 
plication of  language  and  style  to 
rhetorical  theory  and  criticism.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor. 
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771  Seminar  in  Communication  Pedagogy 

Selected  topics  relevant  to  the  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  communica- 
tion. Attention  to  communication  and 
rhetorical  theory. 

796  Independent  Study 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects 
for  doctoral  level  graduate  students. 
Credit,  1-3  each  semester;  maximum 
credit,  6. 

821  Seminar  in  Mass  Communications 

Revolving  topics  with  focus  on  the 
social  impact  of  mass  communications. 
Subject  areas  include:  media  and  the 
socialization  process,  erotica,  theory  of 
mass  entertainment,  media  and  vio- 
lence, the  media  and  minority  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite,  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

831  Seminar  in  Broadcasting 

Revolving  topics  including  media  cri- 
ticism, broadcasting  and  the  presidency, 
international  media  systems,  cable 
television,  systems  theory  analysis  of 
media  institutions,  etc.  Prerequisites,  9 
upper  division  hours  in  mass  com- 
munications and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. May  repeat  for  credit.  Credit  not 
granted  for  the  same  topic  twice. 

841  Seminar  in  Film 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  film  history, 
theory,  and  criticism.  Revolving  topics. 
Prerequisite,  9  upper-division  hours  in 
mass  communications  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Course  may  be  repeated; 
credit  not  granted  for  the  same  topic 
twice. 

860  Seminar  in  Rhetorical  Theory 

Selected  topics  in  rhetorical  theory; 
detailed  consideration  of  the  relation- 
ship of  rhetoric  to  other  disciplines, 
specific  concepts,  periods,  and  figures. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor.  May 
repeat  for  a  total  of  6  credits. 

862  Seminar  in  Public  Address 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  and 
criticism  of  public  address.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor.  May  repeat  for  a 
total  of  6  credits. 

896  Independent  Study 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects 
for  advanced  doctoral  level  students. 
Credit,  1-3  each  semester;  maximum 
credit,  9. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  12. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Elizabeth  P.  Petroff,  Associate  Professor 
and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Comparative  Literature,  B.S.,  Ed. 
Northwestern,  1960;  M.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

C.   William  Moebius,  Associate  Professor 
and  Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A., 
Lawrence  (Wis.),  1963;  Ph.D.,S.U.N.Y.  at 
Buffalo,  1969. 

Warren  D.  Anderson,  Professor,  B.A., 
Haverford,  1942;  B.A.,  Oxon,  1949;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Sarah  N.  Lavvall,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1961. 

David  R.  Lenson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Princeton,  1967;  M.A.,  1970;  Ph.D., 
1971. 

Don  E.  Levine,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Columbia,  1964;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Ellen  McCracken,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Santa  Clara,  1969;  Ph.D.,  California 
at  San  Diego,  1977. 

Lucien  M.  Miller,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1961;  M.A., 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Maria  Tymoczko,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Radcliffe,  1965;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1968;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1973. 

Frederic  Will,  Professor,  B.A.,  Indiana, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1954. 

Associated  Faculty 

Eric  M.  Beekman,  Associate  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Thomas  Cassirer,  Professor  of  French 

Robert  Creed,  Professor  of  English. 

Donald  R.  Freeman,  Professor  of  English, 
Temple  University. 

Arthur  F.  Kinney,  Professor  of  English. 

Sara  Lennox,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures. 

Julius  Lester,  Lecturer  in  Afro-American 
Studies. 

Paul  Mankin,  Professor  of  French. 

Paul  L.  Mariani,  Professor  of  English. 

William  E.  Naff,  Associate  Professor  of 
Japanese. 


Alex  R.  Page,  Professor  of  English. 

Dennis  Porter,  Associate  Professor  of 
French. 

Eva  Schiffer,  Associate  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures. 

Sara  Sturm  Maddox,  Professor  of  Frencl 
and  Italian. 

Laszlo  M.  Tikos,  Professor  of  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Literati 
offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degn 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosopl 
Facilities  and  staff  are  available  for  special 
ed  work  in  classical  tradition  studies  and 
medieval,  Renaissance,  Romantic,  mode 
and  contemporary  European  literature, 
well  as  in  literary  theory  and  criticis 
Courses  or  seminars  dealing  with  genr 
themes,  or  movements  are  regularly  offer 
as  well.  It  is  also  possible  to  specialize  in  t 
study  of  Dutch  literature  or  of  classical  a 
modern  Chinese  and  Japanese  literatu 
Graduate  courses  in  Comparative  Literati 
are  open  to  all  qualified  graduate  studei 
and  may,  with  prior  approval  of  the  otl 
department  or  program  concerned,  be  tak 
to  meet  a  foreign  language  requirement. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission 
to  the  M.A.  or 
Ph.D.  Program 

(beyond  the  usual  requirements  of  t 
Graduate  School). 

Undergraduate  Degree 

Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degi 
or  a  recognized  foreign  equivalent,  eitl 
with  a  major  in  a  language-literature  fi< 
or  awarded  upon  completion  of  substant 
literary  studies. 

Languages 

All  applicants  are  required  to  have  studi 
at    least    two    major    languages    besic 
English.  One  of  the  two  must  be  eitl 
French     or    German.     Ph.D.     applica 
should  have  completed  at  least  three  yea 
study  of  their  first  foreign  language,  a 
two    of    their    second.    M.A.    applica 
should  have  completed  at  least  three  ye 
of  their  first  foreign  language  and  one  y 
of  their  second.  Ph.D.  candidates  are 
pected  to  show  competence  in  one  anci 
language  (Greek,  Latin,  Classical  Chine 
etc.) 
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An  entering  student  who  does  not  show 
language  competence  by  previous  study 
may  demonstrate  competence  in  one  of  the 
following  ways:  a)  An  examination,  nor- 
mally to  be  administered  by  the  appropriate 
language  department;  b)  Two  semesters  of 
undergraduate  courses  beyond  the  gram- 
mar level,  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  bet- 
ter; c)  One  graduate  course  or  seminar  in 
the  appropriate  language  department,  pass- 
ed with  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 

Grade  Point  Average 

The  applicant  should  have  a  grade  point 
average  equivalent  to  at  least  3.0  out  of  a 
possible  4.0. 

Examinations 

Applicants  are  required  to  have  taken  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  before  ap- 
plying, or  to  take  it  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity thereafter.  Non-native  speakers  of 
English  are  required  to  take  the  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL.) 

Written  work 

Applicants  are  required  to  submit  directly  to 
the  Department  an  example  of  their  written 
work  with  their  application.  This  should 
demonstrate  critical  handling  of  literary 
material,  preferably  including  non-English 
texts.  The  paper  need  not  be  written  in 
English. 

The  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  Degree 

Qualification 

Successful  completion  of  the  qualifying  pro- 
cedure entitles  the  student  to  M.A.  degree 
candidacy,  and  enables  him  or  her  to  pro- 
ceed with  preparations  for  the  Preliminary 
Comprehensive  Examination,  beginning 
with  the  formation  of  a  guidance  committee. 
The  qualifying  procedure  involves  com- 
petence in  foreign  languages  and  satisfactory 
performance  on  a  qualifying  examination  to 
be  based  on  reading  lists  prepared  by  the  stu- 
dent and  the  student's  advisory  committee. 
The  examination  will  include  both  written 
and  oral  portions:  the  total  time  for  the  ex- 
amination will  be  about  three  hours. 

Languages 

Students  are  required  to  demonstrate  com- 
petence in  two  foreign  languages,  one  of 
which  may  be  Latin  or  Greek.  This  require- 
ment may  be  met  by  a  satisfactory  perfor- 
mance in  a  two-hour  written  examination; 
other  options  are  also  available.  Students  in 
European  literature  must  offer  a  working 
knowledge  of  both  French  and  German. 


Program  of  Study 

The  balance  among  the  main  constituent 
elements  of  a  candidate's  course  of  study  will 
necessarily  vary  with  individual  circum- 
stances. The  following  kinds  of  competence, 
however,  are  taken  to  characterize  the  holder 
of  a  Ph.D.  in  Comparative  Literature:  a 
knowledge  of  one  language  and  its  literature 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  respect  of  special- 
ists; a  reading  knowledge  of  three  major 
European  or  Oriental  languages  (ancient  or 
modern)  in  addition  to  English;  a  wide  com- 
mand of  the  literature  of  one  main  historical 
period;  ability  to  make  serviceable  use  of  at 
least  three  literatures,  one  of  which  may  be 
English;  a  reading  competence  in  a  classical 
language;  and  training  in  research  method, 
literary  translation,  and  problems  of  criti- 
cism. 

Requirements 

Work  in  the  major  literature  requires  histor- 
ical coverage  from  the  earliest  literary  forms 
of  the  language  to  the  present,  with  emphasis 
either  on  a  genre  or  on  a  major  period,  and  a 
thorough  reading  knowledge  of  the  lang- 
uage. Work  in  the  second  and  third  litera- 
tures requires  coverage  of  the  period  or  genre 
related  to  the  field  of  emphasis  in  the  major 
literature.  Reading  knowledge  of  the  lang- 
uages involved  should  be  very  good  in  the 
case  of  the  second  literature  and  good  in  the 
case  of  the  third.  Finally,  work  in  compara- 
tive Literature  courses  and  seminars  will  be 
determined  according  to  the  candidate's 
needs  in  acquiring  ability  to  deal  with  the 
broad  demands  of  the  discipline  and  the 
more  limited  ones  of  his  or  her  special  field. 

Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination 

The  Comprehensive  Committee  works  with 
the  student  to  formulate  the  list  of  six  topics 
on  which  the  Comprehensive  Examination  is 
based.  A  topic  is  a  conceptual  issue  of  con- 
siderable breadth.  The  purpose  of  the  in- 
dividual topic  is  to  permit  the  exploration 
and  synthesis  of  a  critical  problem  within  a 
broad  spectrum  of  literary  expressions, 
works,  authors,  and  traditions.  More  than 
one  critical  approach  to  individual  literary 
texts  shall  be  reflected  among  the  topics. 

The  examination  will  include  both  written 
and  oral  portions,  and  also  a  passage  for  tex- 
tual analysis.  Students  have  the  option  of 
writing  a  substantial  paper  to  satisfy  up  to 
two  topics.  Successful  completion  of  this  ex- 
amination allows  the  candidate  to  proceed  to 
the  dissertation. 

The  Dissertation 

The  dissertation  may  deal  with  any  subject  in 
literary  history,  or  with  the  comparison  of 


texts,  in  the  original  languages  of  works 
from  two  or  more  literatures.  A  translation 
dissertation  may  be  proposed,  provided  that 
it  is  prefaced  by  an  extensive  introduction, 
with  a  level  of  analysis  appropriate  to  a  doc- 
toral dissertation.  The  introduction  should 
deal  with  theories  and  specific  problems  of 
the  translation. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

Two  types  of  M.A.  degrees  are  offered  in 
Comparative  Literature.  Students  who  do 
not  plan  to  proceed  to  the  Ph.D.  will  nor- 
mally choose  the  M.A.  with  thesis;  the  M.A. 
without  thesis  should  be  elected  as  a  degree 
plan  by  students  planning  doctoral  study. 

Program  of  Study 

A  minimum  of  30  credit  hours  is  required  in 
all  cases,  distributed  as  follows:  for  the  M.A. 
with  thesis,  6  graduate  credits  in  a  major 
literature,  3  in  a  second  literature  studied  in 
the  original  language,  and  6  graduate  credits 
in  Comparative  Literature;  for  the  M.A. 
without  thesis,  9  graduate  credits  in  a  major 
literature,  6  in  a  second  literature  studied  in 
the  original  language,  and  9  graduate  credits 
in  Comparative  Literature.  One  of  the  Com- 
parative Literature  courses  must  be  552 
Theories  of  Comparative  Literature;  another 
must  be  a  course  that  combines  theoretical 
perspectives  with  practical  criticism.  Of  the 
30  required  credit  hours,  6  graduate  credits 
are  considered  elective. 

Examinations 

All  candidates  for  the  M.A.  are  required  to 
take  an  examination  that  will  include  both 
written  and  oral  portions:  the  total  time  for 
the  examination  will  be  about  three  hours. 

Thesis 

The  thesis  is  intended  to  demonstrate  ability 
to  formulate  and  explore  a  specific  literary 
problem.  The  student  must  present  a  brief 
prospectus  to  the  advisory  committee  for 
approval.  A  thesis  consisting  of  a  transla- 
tion preceded  by  a  substantial  critical  in- 
troduction may  be  approved,  subject  to 
conditions  similar  to  those  applying  to  doc- 
toral translation  dissertations. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

501  Literature  and  Music 

Relations  between  literature  and  music 
from  Plato  to  Samuel  Beckett.  Em- 
phasis on  the  aesthetics  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  the  Wagnerian  synthesis. 
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512  European  Epic  Poetry 

Literary  analysis  of  major  classical  and 
Renaissance  epics.  Emphasis  on  their 
intrinsic  qualities  as  works  of  art.  Spe- 
cific epic  techniques  and  the  epic  tradi- 
tion. 

513  The  Literary  Genre 

Study  of  a  major  or  minor  category  of 
literature  through  theoretical  ap- 
proaches and  the  close  reading  of  rep- 
resentative texts  from  several  litera- 
tures. Topics  may  include  the  concept 
of  genre  itself. 

514  Modern  Poetry  and  Poetics 

Selected  major  authors  and  move- 
ments in  modern  poetry  from  Symbo- 
lism to  the  present.  Backgrounds  of 
contemporary  poetry  in  European  and 
American  intellectual  and  literary 
history:  modern  experiments  with 
poetic  form.  Influence  of  movements 
such  as  Symbolism,  Surrealism, 
Modernism  and  Post-Modernism,  with 
their  relation  to  contemporary  art  and 
aesthetics. 

515  Modern  Drama 

Currents  in  Western  drama  since 
Ibsen:  Naturalism,  symbolism,  neo- 
Romanticism,  expressionism,  folk  dra- 
ma and  fantasy,  epic  realism,  and  the 
"grotesque"  or  "absurd"  theatre  are 
possible  topics. 

516  Contemporary  Novel 

Commitment  and  innovation  in  the 
modern  novel.  The  nature  of  literary 
and  extraliterary  influences,  trends, 
and  themes  that  define  and  establish 
the  current  major  traditions  of  the 
novel. 

520  Gateway  to  the  Middle  Ages 

Medieval  literature  and  society;  em- 
phasis on  change  from  classical  prece- 
dents. Topics  include  monasticism, 
forms  of  poetry,  symbol  and  allegory, 
concepts  of  history. 

523  Renaissance  Perspectives 

The  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
heritage  of  the  Renaissance — the  rhe- 
toric of  writing  and  the  arts  of  reading 
and  interpretation  as  handed  down  to 
the  Renaissance. 

524  The  Shape  of  the  Renaissance 

Diversity  and  change  of  literary  style  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Emphasis 
on  cultural  continuity.  An  examination 
of  critical  method. 


526  The  Enlightenment 

Characteristic  ideas,  themes,  and  atti- 
tudes in  18th-century  European  litera- 
ture. Focus  on  major  representatives 
of  the  Age  of  Reason. 

527  Romanticism 

The  Romantic  movement  in  Western 
literature  as  exemplified  by  its  prin- 
cipal figures  from  the  age  of  Rousseau 
to  1850. 

528  From  Idealism  to  Realism 

Developments  such  as  realism,  nat- 
uralism, aestheticism,  and  neo-Ro- 
manticism  in  the  literatures  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
seen  against  the  background  of  18th- 
century  idealism. 

529  The  Symbolist  Movement 

The  development  of  symbolism  in 
English,  French,  and  German  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 

531  Literature  of  the  Americas: 

Cross-Cultural  Theory  and  Texts 

Contrasting  literary  developments  as 
various  nations  in  the  Americas 
establish  their  cultural  independence 
from  European  tradition.  Topics  in- 
clude role  of  artist  in  society,  and 
"American,"  "Latin  American,"  or 
"Canadian"  style  and  vision  evolving 
from  both  European  and  native 
models. 

544  International  Literary  Relations 

Subjects  and  problems  common  to  two 
or  more  different  national  literatures. 
The  interplay  between  text,  language, 
history,  and  nationality. 

551  Theory  and  Practice  of  Translation 

The  history  of  translation  theory. 
Intensive  practical  experience  in  trans- 
lating poetry  and  prose. 

552  Theory  and  Practice  of  Comparative 
Literature 

Major  theories  concerning  the  nature 
and  proper  province  of  comparative 
literature.  Emphasis  on  their  signifi- 
cance for  graduate  study. 

601  Literary  Criticism  I:  Classic  to 
Neoclassic 

Problems  in  critical  theory  prior  to  the 
modern  period.  Not  necessarily  chron- 
ological or  limited  to  Occidental  cri- 
tics. 

602  Literary  Criticism  II:  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Consciousness 

Modern  crises  of  consciousness,  ethics, 


and  form,  as  manifested  in  seminal 
works  of  avant-garde  criticism  and  fic- 
tion. 

703  Contemporary  Theories  of  Literature 

Intensive  study  of  theories  of  literature 
which  have  importance  for  contempo- 
rary criticism  and  scholarship. 

780  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Literary 
Research 

Introduction  to  the  bibliography  and 
methodology  of  comparative  studies  in 
literature. 

797  Special  Problems 

Directed  study  of  some  problem  in 
comparative  literature.  May  be  repeat- 
ed for  credit.  Credit,  2-6. 

891  Seminar 

Intensive,  advanced  study  of  a  topic  in 
comparative  literature.  Credit,  3-6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Robert  M.  Graham,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Computer  and 
Information  Science,  B.A.,  Michigan, 
1956,  M.A.,  1957. 

Caxton  C.  Foster,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1950;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Michael  A.  Arbib,  Professor,  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Systems  Neuroscience,  and 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S., 
University  of  Sydney,  1961;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1963. 

Lori  A.  Clarke,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Rochester,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  Colorado,  1976. 

William  L.  Kilmer,  Professor,  B.S.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1954;  M.S.,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1958. 

Victor  R.  Lesser,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Cornell,  1966;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Stan- 
ford, 1972. 

Robert  N.  Moll,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon,  1967;  M.S.,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1973. 

Edward  M.  Riseman,  Professor,  B.S., 
Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  1964; 
M.S.,  Cornell,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

D.  N.  Spinelli,  Professor  and  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Liceum  G. 
Parini,  1954;  M.D.  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  University  of  Milan  Medical 
School,  1958. 

lack  C.  Wileden,  Assistant  Professor, 
K.B.,  Michigan,  1972;  M.S.,  1973;  Ph.D., 
1977. 

Conrad  A.  Wogrin,  Professor  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  University  Computing  Center, 
JB.  Eng.,  Yale,  1949,  M.  Eng.,  1951;  Eng. 

D.,  1955. 

Adjunct  Faculty 

Henry  F.  Ledgard,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1964;  M.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Oliver  G.  Selfridge,  Adjunct  Professor, 
S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1945. 


David  W.  Stemple,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  A.B.,  West  Virginia,  1959; 
M.S.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1977. 

Affiliated  Faculty 

Frederick  H.  Edwards,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering. 

Allen  R.  Hanson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Language  and  Communication,  Hamp- 
shire College. 

Charles  E.  Hutchinson,  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical and  Computer  Engineering. 

Ernest  G.  Manes,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

Howard  A.  Peelle,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education. 

Alan  Prince,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Linguistics. 

Thomas  Roeper,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Linguistics. 

Edwin  Williams,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Linguistics. 

The  Department  of  Computer  and  Infor- 
mation Science  (COINS)  offers  the  M.S. 
and  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  three  focal  areas  of 
computer  systems,  theory  of  computation 
and  cybernetics.  Comprehensive  course  of- 
ferings are  available,  and  active  research  is 
on-going,  in  each  of  these  areas,  as  well  as 
in  inter-area  fields.  Active  collaboration  is 
maintained  with  colleagues  in  such  diverse 
schools  and  departments  as  Art,  Business, 
Education,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engi- 
eering,  Linguistics,  Mathematics,  Psychol- 
gy,  and  Zoology.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  take  advantage  of  these  interdepartmen- 
tal links  to  enrich  their  university  exper- 
ience. 

Students  in  the  graduate  program  have 
direct  access  to  excellent  computer  facilities 
and  a  lively  on-going  series  of  guest  semin- 
ars. In  addition,  most  advanced  students 
will  wish  to  take  part  in  the  research 
seminars  (791  A,  B,  C)  in  their  own  area  of 
concentration. 

To  be  admitted  to  full  graduate  status  in 
COINS,  candidates  should  be  holders  of 
B.S.  or  B.A.  degrees,  with  good  academic 
records  and  recommendations,  and  have 
either  a  major  in  Computer  Science  or  ex- 
hibit a  good  knowledge  of  computer  pro- 
gramming and  college  mathematics.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  have  mastered  the 
equivalent  of  COINS  122,  201,  and  287, 
Math  131,  132,  and  236,  and  Statis  415. 


Students  who  have  already  studied 
computer  science  will  note  that  at  most  six 
credits  may  be  transferred  from  other  insti- 
tutions, and  these  must  be  of  a  grade  B  or 
better.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to 
grant  such  transfer  credit  sparingly,  since 
the  program  is  sufficiently  rich  for  most 
students  to  be  able  to  take  a  full  24  units  of 
course  credit  to  their  advantage. 

COINS  has  an  affirmative  action  goal  of 
increasing  the  number  of  women  and 
minority  members  in  the  student  body. 
There  is  an  increasing  realization  of  the 
crucial  role  played  by  technology  in  the 
complexities  of  modern  society;  and  a  con- 
sequent desire  for  involvement  in  such 
fields  as  computer  and  information  science. 
Unfortunately,  many  otherwise  excellent 
candidates  are  lost  to  the  field  because  of  a 
weak  undergraduate  background  in  mathe- 
matics. However,  in  most  instances  stu- 
dents with  a  capability  for  problem  solving 
can  master  the  necessary  background  in  a 
semester  or  two  if  their  academic  standing 
in  their  undergraduate  major  is  comparable 
to  that  of  other  students  admitted  to  the 
COINS  program. 

To  this  end  the  department  is  developing 
a  program  of  background  study  in  com- 
puter mathematics  and  programming,  and 
invites  applications  from  students  in  need 
of  such  a  program,  especially  from  women 
and  minority  members.  Students  admitted 
on  this  basis  will  be  expected  to  complete 
their  background  study  in  one  or  two 
semesters  with  performance  at  B  average  or 
better  automatically  entitling  them  to 
regular  candidacy  in  the  M.S.  program. 
(Credits  in  background  courses  obtained 
during  this  period  will  not  count  towards 
COINS  graduate  degrees.) 

The  Master  of  Science  Degree 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the 
M.S.  degree  in  Computer  and  Information 
Science: 

1 .  Each  student  shall  pass  with  a  grade  of  B 
or  better  each  core  course — COINS  502, 
503,  and  601. 

2.  Each  student  shall  take  at  least  two 
COINS  700  series  courses  other  than  701. 

3 .  Each  student  shall  take  6  units  of  COINS 
701  Project.  The  project  must  be  completed 
in  one  semester,  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 
Students  are  required  to  plan  their  project 
in  the  semester  preceding  that  in  which  they 
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register  for  701 .  A  written  proposal  must  be 
approved  by  two  faculty  members  as  first 
and  second  readers,  and  submitted  to  the 
Graduate  Program  Director  by  the  preregis- 
tration  day  preceding  the  semester  of  regis- 
tration. 

4.  Each  student  shall  take  additional  grad- 
uate courses,  chosen  with  the  approval  of 
the  adviser,  to  satisfy  the  30-credit  require- 
ment for  the  M.S.  degree.  In  addition  to  the 
above  grade  requirements,  each  student 
must  have  an  overall  grade  average  of  at 
least  B  in  the  30  credits  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

5.  Students  entering  with  deficiencies  are 
required  to  remove  these  deficiencies  within 
one  calendar  year  from  acceptance  into  the 
program. 

6.  Advanced  standing  in  any  core  course 
may  be  achieved  by  an  examination  given 
by  the  faculty  in  the  appropriate  area. 

The  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  Degree 

To  be  confirmed  in  their  candidacy  for  the 
Ph.D.  Degree,  students  must  pass  the 
Ph.D.  qualifying  exam,  which  is  offered  in 
February  and  September  of  every  year.  This 
exam  must  be  passed  by  the  beginning  of 
the  third  regular  semester  after  receiving  the 
M.S.  Degree  or  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
regular  semester  after  entering  the  graduate 
program  as  a  full-time  student,  whichever  is 
sooner.  Students  may  not  take  the  exam 
more  than  twice. 

In  addition  to  course  work  appropriate  to 
the  M.S.  degree,  Ph.D.  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  at  least  six  courses.  There  is 
no  formal  language  requirement  for  the 
degree.  Students  have  a  maximum  of  three 
years  beyond  the  M.S.  to  complete  their 
Ph.D.  degree.  M.S.  candidates  intending  to 
proceed  to  the  Ph.D.  should  choose  their 
701  projects  with  this  time  restriction  in 
mind.  Other  conditions  for  the  Ph.D.  are  as 
listed  under  general  University  require- 
ments. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

502  Fundamentals  of  Computing  Systems 

Core  concepts  of  computer  software 
and  hardware,  including  syntax,  se- 
mantics and  implementation  models; 
data  structures  and  accessing  strate- 
gies; operating  systems,  control  pro- 


grams and  languages,  and  machine  ar- 
chitecture. Prerequisite,  COINS  230; 
COINS  201  recommended. 

503  Fundamentals  of  Cybernetics 

Integrates  brain  analysis  and  artificial 
intelligence  to  convey  a  basic  under- 
standing of  systems  and  neural  net- 
works, modelling,  feedback;  planning 
of  complex  behavior  in  the  brains  of 
animals  and  the  control  computers  of 
robots.  Prerequisite,  COINS  122  or 
background  in  biology  or  psychology. 

505  Social  Implications  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science 

For  students  with  a  good  background 
in  COINS.  The  social  implications  of 
systems  with  a  large  computer  compo- 
nent. Stress  on  the  case  study  of  two 
such  systems.  Such  systems  include 
government  data  banks;  decision-ma- 
king networks;  computer  utilities;  'in- 
telligent' information  retrieval  sys- 
tems; assembly  line  automation;  credit 
card  systems.  Prerequisites,  COINS 
320  and  553. 

510  Translator  Design 

The  basic  problems  in  the  translation 
of  programming  languages:  explora- 
tion of  some  of  the  common  imple- 
mentation techniques.  Centers  around 
the  construction  of  a  compiler  for  a 
fragment  of  a  programming  language 
similar  to  FORTRAN  and  PL/1.  Pre- 
requisite, COINS  502. 

533  Mini  Computers 

The  use  of  small-scale  digital  com- 
puters for  data  gathering,  analysis  and 
on-line  control  of  experiments.  Inter- 
facing computers  and  logical  design  of 
input/output  facilities.  Prerequisite, 
programming  experience. 

535  Computer  Architecture 

The  various  elements  of  computer  de- 
sign with  particular  reference  to  the 
historical  influence  of  certain  real 
computers  and  the  concepts  behind 
them.  Prerequisite,  COINS  201. 

550  Statistical  Foundations  of 
Computer  Simulation 

A  number  of  statistical  techniques  in- 
terwoven with  applications  to  com- 
puter science:  binomial  and  other  dis- 
tributions, sampling,  random  num- 
bers, inference,  regression  and  correla- 
tion, Monte  Carlo  integration,  queue- 
ing  problems.  Brief  introduction  to 
simulation  languages.  Prerequisites, 
Math  236,  Statis  415,  and  COINS  122. 


577  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 

A  study  of  the  programs  and  techni- 
ques needed  to  transform  computer 
hardware  into  a  comprehensive  com- 
puter. Topics  include  input/output 
control  systems,  mono-programming, 
multi-programming,  and  multi-proces- 
sing. Prerequisite,  COINS  502. 

583  Artificial  Intelligence 

Introduction  to  techniques  involved  in 
development  of  intelligent  machines. 
Game-playing;  mathematical  problem 
solving;  mathematical  theory  of  heuris- 
tic search;  robotics,  vision,  and  plan- 
ning; knowledge  representation;  auto- 
matic theorem-proving;  question  an- 
swering systems;  natural  language  pro- 
cessing. Prerequisite,  COINS  503. 

585  Ecological  Cybernetics 

Study  of  ecological  systems  using  dif- 
ferential equations  and  computer  sim- 
ulations. Eigenvalues  and  stability. 
Time-delays  and  resource  depletion. 
Species  coexistence.  Models  of  fisher- 
ies, epidemics,  genetic  coadaptation, 
bird  flocking.  Prerequisites,  basic  cal- 
culus, statistics  and  programming. 

601  Fundamentals  of  Computation 

Algorithms,  languages,  and  machines; 
recursion  and  induction;  state  dia- 
grams, switching  theory,  and  regular 
sets;  trees;  formal  grammars;  syntax 
and  semantics;  proving  properties  of 
programs.  Prerequisite,  Math  235  or 
equivalent. 

701  Advanced  Topics  in  Computer  Science 

A  project-type  course  for  second-year 
graduates.  Moderately  large  projects 
of  implementation,  design  of  com- 
puters, languages,  operating  systems, 
cybernetic  simulation,  theoretical  inte- 
gration, etc.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
instructor.  Credit,  6. 

710  Advanced  Translator  Design 

Current  topics  in  compiler  writing. 
Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  Areas 
examined  in  the  past  include  codei 
generation,  optimization,  detection  of 
parallel  tasks  in  straight  line  code, 
compiler-compilers,  abstract  data 
types,  and  compiler  verification. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  510. 

711  Syntactic  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  and 
techniques  of  syntactical  analysis  with 
respect  to  context-free  grammars,  the 
recognitive  processes  involved  in  the 
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analysis  and  generative  algorithms  of 
computer  translators.  Prerequisites, 
COINS  601  and  510. 

720  Development  of  Quality  Software 

Current  topics  in  program  develop- 
ment. Topics  may  include  program  de- 
velopment methods,  automated  valida- 
tion systems,  testing  systems,  and  pro- 
gram verification  techniques.  Prere- 
quisite, COINS  320. 

735  Advanced  Computer  Architecture 

Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
past  we  have  considered  parallel  archi- 
tectures, micro  computers  and  content 
addressable  machines.  Prerequisite, 
COINS  535. 


741  Computability  and  Complexity 

The  idea  of  recursion;  algebraic  and 
machine  characterizations;  hierarchies 
of  partial  recursive  functions;  com- 
plexity of  computation  by  both  ax- 
iomatic and  machine-oriented  criteria; 
speed-up  and  gap  theorems.  Prere- 
quisites, COINS  601  or  Math  581. 

743  Topics  in  Theory  of  Computation 

Algebraic  automata  theory;  advanced 
topics  in  language  theory;  theory  of 
problem-solving  in  hierarchically  struc- 
tured systems;  theory  of  theorem  prov- 
ing. Topics  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  601. 


762  Foundations  of  Programming 
Languages 

Fundamental  concepts  underlying 
higher-level  languages.  Methods  of 
syntactic  and  semantic  definition; 
mathematical  models  of  Scott  and 
Strachey;  models  for  assignment, 
transfer  of  control,  block  structure  and 
procedures.  Prerequisite,  COINS  601 
and  502. 

775  Combinatorial  Theory 
and  its  Applications 

The  solution  of  problems  of  enumera- 
tion using  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, generating  functions,  and  recur- 
rence relations.  Introduction  to  graph 
theory,  linear  and  dynamic  program- 
ming. Block  designs.  Applications  Pre- 
requisite, COINS  601. 

777  Advanced  Operating  Systems 

Systems  analysis,  feasibility  studies 
and  applicable  techniques  of  operating 
systems.  Input/output  file  control  sys- 
tems; on-line  applications,  case  stud- 
ies, design  and  use  of  extended  ma- 
chine language  function  facilities  for 
systems  programming.  Prerequisites, 
COINS  535  and  577. 

782  Computational  Cybernetics 

Computer  simulation  models  of  the  re- 
ticular formation;  the  frog's  visual  sys- 
tem; learning  equations;  a  comparison 
of  models  of  the  cerebellum;  archicor- 
tex  and  neocortex;  statistical  neuronal 
processing;  action-oriented  model  of 
human  vision.  Prerequisite,  COINS 
503. 

784  Pattern  Recognition 

Techniques  of  pattern  recognition;  op- 
tical character  recognition;  feature  ex- 
traction and  contextual  cuing;  automa- 
ta and  grammars  for  two-dimensional 
patterns;  statistical  decision  theory; 
scene  analysis.  Prerequisites,  COINS 
583  and  503. 

787  Data  Base  Management 

An  introduction  to  database  design 
problems  and  the  need  for  database 
management.  Some  of  the  data  struc- 
tures and  access  methods  most 
commonly  used  in  database  manage- 
ment systems.  Major  topics  include: 
data  models  with  emphasis  on  the 
Codasyl  and  relational  models,  data  in- 
dependence, data  description  languag- 
es, logical  to  physical  mapping,  and 
data  integrity  control.  An  overview  of 
certain  database  management  systems. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  287. 
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791  Seminar  on  Computer  and 
Information  Science 

Conferences,  reports  and  lectures  on 
topics  not  currently  covered  in  regular 
courses.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. Credit,  1-6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Credit,  10. 

Related  Courses 

Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 

544  Programming  Structures 

562  Self-Organizing  Systems  and 
Pattern  Recognition 

546  Analog  and  Hybrid  Computers 

548  Advanced  Switching  Theory 

602  Algebra  and  Coding 

650  Graph  Theory  and 
Its  Applications 

Linguistics 

603  Generative  Phonology 

710  Semantics  and  Generative  Grammar 

Mathematics 

635  Lattice  Theory' 

645,646  Advanced  Applied 
Mathematics 

Philosophy 

513,514  Mathematical  Logic 

Psychology 

711,712  Sensory  Processes 

714  Perception 

617,618  Human  Information 
Processing 

840  Quantitative  Methods 
in  Psychology 

630  Physiological  Psychology 

731  The  Neuroanatomical 
Basis  of  Behavior 

733  Psychopharmacology 

Zoology 

770  Comparative  Neurophysiology 


Graduate  Faculty 

Donald  W.  Katzner,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
B.A.,  Oberlin,  1959;  M.A.,  Minnesota, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Marshall  C.  Howard,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  A.B., 
Princeton,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1951. 

Norman  D.  Aitken,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Cincinnati,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Tennessee, 
1967. 

Michael  H.  Best,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Washington,  1963;  M.A.,  Oregon, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Samuel  S.  Bowles,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1965. 

Lucy  A.  Cardwell,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Washington  University,  1966: 
Ph.D.,  Mass  Institute  of  Technology, 
1973. 

Robert  M.  Costrell,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  Michigan,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1978. 

James  Crotty,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Fordham,  1961;  M.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Carmen  D.  Deere,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Colorado,  1967;  M.A.,  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1978. 

Gerald  E.  Duguay,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1963;  M.A.,  Fairleigh 
Dickinson,  1969;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1977. 

Richard  C.  Edwards,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Grinnell,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1972. 

Diane  P.  Flaherty,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Barnard,  1968;  M.A.,  New  York 
University,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Bradley  T.  Gale,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1964;  M.A.,  Massachusetts,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Rutgers,  1968. 

William  A.  Gibson,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Georgia  Inst,  of  Technology,  1970; 
M.B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1974; 
Ph.D.,  1977. 

Herbert  Gintis,  Professor,  B.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1961;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 


Vaclav  Holesovsky,  Professor,  Diploma  ir 
Political  Sciences,  Paris,  1950;  M.A., 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1964. 

K.  Jane  Humphries,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
1970;  M.A.,  Cornell,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

James  K.  Kindahl,  Professor,  B.A., 
Chicago,  1951;  M.B.A.,  1953;  Ph.D., 
1958. 

David  M.  Kotz,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1965;  M.A.,  Yale,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1975. 

Leonard  A.  Rapping,  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  1956;  M.A., 
Chicago,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Stephen  A.  Resnick,  Professor, 
B.S., University  of  Pennsylvania,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1964. 

Simon  Rottenberg,  Professor,  B.A., 
George  Washington,  1939;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1948;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

George  I.Treyz,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Princeton,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1967. 

Douglas  W.  Vickers,  Professor,  B.Corn., 
Queensland,  1949;  B.S.  London,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  1956;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1971. 

Richard  D.  Wolff,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1963;  M.A.,  Stanford, 
1964;  M.A.,  Yale,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Fields  of  Concentration 

Programs  of  graduate  study  in  Economic 
are  offered  in  the  following  fields  of  spe 
cialization:  Comparative  Economic  Sys 
terns;  Econometrics;  Economic  Develop 
ment;  Economic  History;  History  of  Eco 
nomic  Thought;  Human  Resource  Eco 
nomics;  Industrial  Organization  and  Regu 
lation;  International  Economics;  Labo 
Economics;  Macroeconomic  Theory 
Marxian  Economic  Theory;  Microeconom 
ic  Theory;  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy 
Political  Economy;  Public  Finance. 

The  Master  of  Arts 
Degree  Program 

Entrance  and  Admission  Requirements 

All  entering  students  must  have  completec 
at  least  one  semester  of  each  of  in 
termediate  micro  theory,  intermediati 
macro  theory,  and  calculus.  All  applicant 
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must  take  the  verbal  and  quantitative 
Graduate  Record  Examinations;  the  ad- 
vanced test  is  not  required.  Foreign  ap- 
plicants, in  addition,  must  take  the  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL) 
and  achieve  a  minimum  score  of  550. 

Degree  Requirements 

All  candidates  for  the  M.A.  are  required  to 
complete  36  graduate  credits  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions:  Twelve  credits  must 
be  earned  in  600  to  800  series  courses;  can- 
didates must  take  one  semester  each  of 
microeconomic  theory,  macroeconomic 
theory,  mathematical  methods  in  econom- 
ics, and  econometrics;  21  of  the  credits 
iiriust  be  taken  within  the  Department  of  Ec- 
onomics. The  candidate  must  earn  grades 
of  B  or  better  in  the  four  required  courses, 
and  maintain  a  3.0  average  overall.  M.A. 
candidates  have  the  option  of  submitting  a 
thesis,  which  counts  for  between  6  and  9 
semester  credit  hours. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Degree  Program 

Entrance  and  Admission  Requirements 

Requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  M.A. 
Program.  It  is  strongly  recommended,  how- 
:ver,  that  the  entering  student  also  have 
ompleted  a  second  semester  of  calculus 
tnd  one  semester  of  linear  algebra.  Persons 
Applying  for  the  Ph.D.  Program  without 
he  M.A.  may  be  required  to  complete  the 
vI.A.  Program  first.  Because  core  required 
:ourses  are  given  in  a  particular  sequence, 
he  applicant  should  apply  for  admission  in 
he  fall  semester  unless  he/she  has  already 
:ompleted  some  graduate  work  in  Econom- 
cs. 

iegree  Requirements 

3h.D.     candidates    write    comprehensive 

Examinations  in  micro  and  macro  economic 

o  heory,  economic  history,  and  the  history 

if  economic  thought.  The  candidate  may 

5  iffer   Marxian   economic   theory   on   the 

i  k)mprehensives  as  an  alternative  to  heavier 

5f  oncentration  in  micro  or  macro  theory. 

bourse  work  in  mathematical  methods  in 

'.'conomics  and  also  in  econometrics  is  re- 

uired.  A  requirement  of  accomplishment 

n  at  least  two  fields  is  met  by  satisfactory 

ompletion  of  at  least  two  courses  in  each 

leld.   Graduate  courses  in  other  depart- 

nents  may  be  used  to  meet  all  or  part  of 

me  field  requirement. 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

505  Marxian  Economics 

Exposition  of  the  Marxian  economic 
theory  in  modern  idiom.  Comparison 
of  methodological  assumptions  and 
conceptualization  of  economic  phe- 
nomena in  Marx  and  in  "mainstream 
economics."  Prerequisite,  Econ  103. 
Mr.  Crotty,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Holesov- 
sky,  Mr.  Resnick 

511  Money  and  Banking 

The  development  and  operation  of  the 
monetary  and  banking  systems  of  the 
United  States;  problems  of  achieving 
full  employment  and  price  stability 
through  monetary  controls.  Mr. 
Vickers 

512  Money,  Income  and  Monetary  Policy 

The  relationships  among  money,  in- 
come, and  monetary  policy,  and 
among  individuals,  banks,  money 
markets,  governments  and  central 
banks.  Prerequisite,  either  Econ  311  or 
GB  Fin  210.  Mr.  Vickers 

513  Public  Finance 

Principles  of  public  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures; systems  and  problems  of 
taxation;  use  of  taxes;  expenditures, 
debt  policy  to  provide  full  employ- 
ment; economic  growth  and  price 
stability.  Prerequisite,  Econ  103. 

514  State  and  Local  Public  Finance 

State  and  local  government  revenue 
and  expenditure  programs.  Individual 
research  projects  relating  to  Massachu- 
setts or  surrounding  states  required. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  100  or  103. 

531  The  Structure  of  American 
Industry 

Business  enterprise,  market  competi- 
tion, and  economic  development  in 
American  industries.  The  social  effec- 
tiveness of  industries  analyzed  through 
measures  of  industrial  structure  and 
market  performance.  Prerequisites, 
Econ  103  and  203  recommended.  Mr. 
Edwards,  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Howard. 

532  Social  Control  of  Business 

The  formal  and  informal  methods  and 
efforts  to  maintain,  supplement,  and 
moderate  competition,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  regulation  and  public  enter- 
prises for  competition.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  103.  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Howard 


538  Economics  of  Health 

Economic  aspects  of  health  care  and 
ill-health  and  social  policies  relative  to 
health  care  and  prevention  of  ill- 
health.  Mr.  Rottenberg,  Ms.  Flaherty 

541  Economic  Security 

Public  and  private  programs  to  prevent 
or  alleviate  economic  insecurity, 
including  poverty,  substandard  in- 
comes, and  economic  contingencies. 

542  Labor  Law  and  Legislation 

Economic  effects  and  historical  survey 
of  Federal  and  state  laws  and  an  analy- 
sis of  important  court  decisions.  Prere- 
quisite, Econ  141,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

545  Human  Resources  Economics 

Private  and  social  means  for  providing 
access  to  higher  education,  housing, 
medical  care,  and  improved  environ- 
ment. Poverty,  population  concentra- 
tion, and  discrimination  as  barriers. 
Policies  and  priorities  in  human  re- 
source development.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  103  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Duguay 

547  Economics  of  the  Labor  Market 

A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of 
labor  markets,  utilizing  primarily  the 
tools  developed  in  microeconomics,  in- 
cluding an  introduction  to  labor- 
market  data  and  to  the  formulation 
and  testing  of  economic  models.  Prere- 
quisite, Econ  203.  Mr.  Duguay 

551  Mathematical  Methods  in  Economics 

The  applications  of  various  mathema- 
tical concepts  and  techniques  in  macro- 
economic  and  microeconomic  analysis. 
Emphasis  on  the  design  and  interpreta- 
tion of  mathematical  models  of  eco- 
nomic phenomena.  Prerequisites, 
Econ  103,  104,  and  calculus. 

552  Econometrics 

The  application  of  mathematical  and 
statistical  methods  to  economic  theory. 
Emphasis  on  the  application  to  both 
microeconomic  and  macroeconomic 
policy  issues.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
instructor.  Ms.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Duguay 

567  Latin  American  Economic 
Development 

Development  of  the  Latin  American 
economics  with  emphasis  on  the  cen- 
tral problems  of  the  various  economies 
and  proposed  economic  programs. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  366  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Best 
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570  Economics  of  Soviet  Planning 

Theoretical  analysis  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy: growth  models;  measurement  of 
growth  and  factor  productivity;  cen- 
tralized planning  and  decentralization; 
investment  criteria;  foreign  trade;  oth- 
er. Prerequisites,  Econ  103  or  203,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Holesovsky 

571  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Evaluation  of  the  performance  of 
alternative  economic  systems  in  theory 
and  practice.  Problems  of  planning  in 
the  advanced  economics  of  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  Soviet 
area.  Prerequisite,  Econ  103.  Ms. 
Flaherty,  Mr.  Holesovsky 

581  Regional  Economics 

The  process  of  regional  economic 
growth;  location  theory  and  basic  tech- 
niques of  regional  analysis;  public  and 
private  area  development  programs. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  103;  Econ  203  re- 
commended. Mr.  Aitken 

582  Seminar  in  Urban  &  Regional 
Economics 

Indepth  study  of  varied  aspects  of  ur- 
ban and  regional  economics.  Topics  to 
be  determined  by  interests  of  par- 
ticipants. Prerequisites,  Econ  103  and 
203,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Aitken 

601  Microeconomic  Theory 

Theory  of  the  consumer,  the  firm,  the 
industry,  and  their  interactions.  One 
semester  terminal  course.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  203.  Ms.  Cardwell 

605  Macroeconomic  Theory 

A  systematic  development  of  static  and 
dynamic  theories  of  aggregative  eco- 
nomic behavior  and  their  applications. 
One  semester  terminal  course.  Prere- 
quisite, Econ  204.  Mr.  Treyz 

691  Seminar  in  Economic  Issues 

Specific  subject  matter  may  vary  from 
year  to  year. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6-9 

701,702  (I)  (II)  Microeconomic  Theory 

A  systematic  development  of  the 
theory  of  the  consumer,  the  firm,  the 
industry,  and  their  interactions.  Prere- 
quisite, Econ  203.  Mr.  Katzner 

703,704  (I)  (II)  General  Economic  History 

Topics  in  the  history  of  economic  ac- 
tivity in  the  Western  World.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, Mr.  Kotz,  Mr.  Resnick,  Mr. 
Wolff 


705,706  (I)  (II)  Macroeconomic  Theory 

A  systematic  development  of  static  and 
dynamic  theories  of  aggregative  eco- 
nomic behavior  and  their  applications. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  204.  Mr.  Costrell, 
Mr.  Crotty,  Mr.  Rapping 

707  History  of  Economic  Thought 

Treatment  in  depth  of  various  topics 
within  the  history  of  economic 
thought.  Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Gintis,  Mr. 
Wolff 

708  Marxian  Economic  Theory 

An  introduction  to  basic  Marxian 
theory,  including  value  theory,  histor- 
ical materialism,  the  structure  of  class- 
es, dynamics  of  accumulation  and  the 
theory  of  alienation.  Mr.  Bowles,  Mr. 
Gintis,  Mr.  Wolff 

709  Advanced  Topics  in  Marxian 
Economics 

Extension  of  the  basic  Marxian  meth- 
od, for  advanced  students.  Prerequi- 
site, Econ  708.  Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Gin- 
tis, Mr.  Wolff 

711  Monetary  Theory 

Relationship  among  the  supply  of 
money,  interest  rates,  capital  market, 
price  levels  and  output.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  705  or  605.  Mr.  Vickers 

712  Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy 

An  analytical  treatment  of  the  effects 
of  government  and  central  bank  poli- 
cies intended  to  achieve  such  objectives 
as  price  stabilization  and  economic 
growth.  Prerequisite,  Econ  512  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.  Vickers 

713,  714  (I)(II)  Public  Finance 

Theory  of  public  goods  and  non- 
market  allocation.  Normative  models 
of  public  expenditure  and  taxation. 
The  integration  of  equity  and  efficien- 
cy considerations  in  evaluation  of  tax 
expenditure  programs.  Social  discount 
rates  and  shadow  prices  of  resources 
used  in  the  public  sector.  The  structure 
and  incidence  of  U.S.  taxes.  Discus- 
sion of  tax  reform  proposals.  Fiscal 
federalism  and  proposals  for  federal 
revenue-sharing.  Prerequisite,  Econ 
701  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Cox 

721  International  Finance 

An  analysis  of  the  properties  of  foreign 
exchange  markets,  adjustment  mech- 
anisms, speculation,  capital  flows, 
transfer  problems  and  the  relationship 
between  balance  of  payments  correc- 


tives and  domestic  policy  goals.  Prere- 
quisite, Econ  204  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Aitken,  Mr.  Gibson 

722  International  Trade  Theory 

The  pure  theory  of  international  trade. 
The  reasons  for  trade,  the  gains  from 
trade,  factor  price  equalization,  com- 
mercial, policy,  trade  and  economic 
development,  and  customs  unions.  Mr. 
Aitken,  Mr.  Gibson 

731  Industrial  Organization 

A  survey  of  the  literature  on  the 
market  structure,  conduct,  and  perfor- 
mance of  industry.  Prerequisite,  Econ 
203  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Gale 

732  Industrial  Regulation 

A  survey  of  the  literature  on  controls 
extended  by  government  over  the 
business  sector  of  the  economy.  Prere- 
quisite, Econ  203  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Gale 

741  Collective  Bargaining 

The  legal  background  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  process,  subject  matter, 
and  problems  involved.  Individual  case 
problems.  Prerequisite,  Econ  141. 

743  Wage  Theory  and  Wage  Relationships 

Theoretical  and  institutional  study  of 
theories  of  wages  and  wage  structure. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  141. 

745  Labor  Dispute  Settlement 

Ways  of  settling  labor  disputes,  in- 
cluding grievance  proceedings,  arbitra- 
tions, and  presidential  intervention. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  141. 

746  Comparative  Labor  Movements 

Labor  movements  in  various  countries 
with  an  analysis  of  their  similarities 
and  differences.  Prerequisite,  Econ 
141. 

747  Manpower  Development 

A  critical  examination  of  current  mam 
power  policies  and  problems.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  manpower  re- 
sources, problems  of  labor  employ- 
ment and  mobility.  Adjustment  poli- 
cies and  research  tools  are  reviewed. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  141. 

751  Mathematical  Methods  in  Economics 

The  various  modern  applications  ol 
mathematics  to  economic  analysis. 
Both  static  and  dynamic  processes. 
Prerequisite,  one  semester  of  calculus 
Mr.  Kindahl 
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752,  753  (I)(II)  Econometrics 

The  application  of  modern  statistical 
methods  to  micro-  and  macroeconomic 
theory  formulated  in  mathematical 
terms.  Prerequisite,  Econ  751  or  equi- 
valent. Mr.  Kindahl 

765  Economic  Development:  Structural 
Problems 

The  concept  of  economic  development 
and  the  structural  changes  needed  in 
underdeveloped  countries  to  permit  de- 
velopment. Prerequisite,  15  hours  of 
economics.  Ms.  Humphries,  Mr.  Best, 
Mr.  Resnick 

766  Economic  Development:  Policy  Issues 

Policy  decisions  involved  in  efforts  of 
underdeveloped  countries  to  induce 
development.  Prerequisite,  Econ  765. 
Ms.  Humphries,  Mr.  Best,  Mr.  Res- 
nick 

773  Theories  of  Economic  Systems 

The  theory  of  alternative  economic 
systems,  of  national  economic  plann- 
ing, and  of  resource  allocation  under 
different  systems.  Mr.  Holesovsky, 
Mr.  Wright 

774  Selected  Topics  in  Soviet 
and  East-European  Economies 

Application  of  advanced  economic 
theory  to  selected  major  problems  of 
planned  economics  of  the  Soviet  type. 
Mr.  Holesovsky. 

1,  782  (I)(II)  Human  Resource  and 
Labor  Market  Economics 

A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of 
human  resource  and  labor  market 
problems  using  primarily  the  tools  de- 
veloped in  microeconomics  and  statis- 
tics. First  semester  is  a  general  survey 
of  research  in  the  area;  second  semes- 
ter is  an  intensive  analysis  of  selected 
topics.  Prerequisite  for  781 — Econ 
201/501  or  consent  of  instructor.  Pre- 
requisite for  782 — Econ  781  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

786  (I)  (II)  Political  Economy 
of  Capitalism 

Mutual  interaction  of  social  relations 
of  production,  forces  of  production, 
and  class.  Roles  of  the  state,  surplus 
and  capital  accumulation,  imperialism, 
sexism,  racism  in  development  and 
maintenance  of  capitalist  system.  Mr. 
Bowles,  Mr.  Gintis 

791  Seminar  in  Economic  Issues 

Specific  subject  matter  may  vary  from 
year  to  year. 


785, 


796  Special  Studies  in  Economics 

Credit,  2-9  each  semester. 

801,802  Topics  in  Theoretical 
Economics  Welfare 

Recent  developments  in  theoretical 
welfare  economics,  following  intro- 
duction to  Pareto  optimum  conditions 
in  general  equilibrium.  Properties  of 
allocation  mechanisms  and  their  ade- 
quacy for  achieving  Pareto  optima. 
Prerequisites,  Econ  701,  702. 

803  Topics  in  the  Economics 
of  Uncertainty 

Recent  developments  in  the  theory  and 
application  of  expected  utility  and  de- 
cision theory.  Discussion  of  experi- 
mental studies  of  choice  under  uncer- 
tainty. Some  degree  of  mathematical 
sophistication  required.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  701,  702. 

804  Economic  Models  of  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Environment 

Theoretical  economic  models  of  the  in- 
stitutional, technological,  and  eco- 
nomic features  of  natural-resource  uti- 
lization. Economic  analysis  of  public- 
policy  problems.  Public  control  tech- 
niques. Some  degree  of  mathematical 
sophistication  required. 

851,852  (I)  (II)  Seminar  in 
Economics  Quantitative 

For  advanced  students  with  interest  in 
econometrics.  Weekly  seminars  are  of 
two  kinds:  (1)  lectures  on  advanced 
topics,  especially  new  theoretical  devel- 
opments; (2)  discussion  of  econometric 
and  other  empirical  studies  in  process 
by  members  of  the  seminar,  by  other 
students  and  faculty,  and  by  visiting 
speakers.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of  eco- 
nometric tools  in  economic  research. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  753  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 
Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Treyz 

891,892  (I)  (II)  Seminar  in 
Theory   Economic 

Development  of  models  of  economic 
processes,  with  emphasis  on  analysis  in 
depth.  Specific  subject  matter  may 
vary  from  year  to  year.  Credit,  3  each 
semester.  Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Gintis,  Mr. 
Rapping 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  15. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Mario  Fantini,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  B.A.,  Temple; 
M.A.;  Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1971. 

Hariharan  Swaminathan,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor and  Acting  Associate  Dean,  B.S., 
Dalhousie,  1965;  M.S.,  Toronto,  1966; 
M.Ed.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Norma  Jean  Anderson,  Professor  and 
Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Affairs,  B.S., 
Illinois,  1956;  M.Ed.,  1961;  Ed.D.,  1966. 

Richard  J.  Clark,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 
and  Assistant  Dean  for  Program  Planning 
and  Development,  B.A.,  Massachusetts, 
1960;  M.Ed.,  Harvard,  1961;  Ed.D., 
Stanford,  1969. 

Alfred  S.  Alschuler,  Professor,  B.A., 
Amherst,  1961;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

G.  Ernest  Anderson,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Amherst,  1950;  M.A.T.,  Harvard,  1955; 
Ed.D.,  1966. 

Yvonne  Andersen,  Visiting  Lecturer, 
B.A.,  Louisiana,  1954. 

Albert  S.  Anthony,  Professor,  B.A., 
Trinity,  1937;  M.A.T.,  Harvard,  1947; 
Ed.D.,  1955. 

Kenneth  H.  Blanchard,  Professor,  B.A., 
Cornell,  1961;  M.A.,  Colgate,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1966. 

Linda  Sue  Blane,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Miami,  1963;  M.S.,  1965;  Ed.D., 
Florida,  1967. 

Liane  Brandon,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  Boston,  1962;  M.Ed.,  1967. 

R.  Mason  Bunker,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Farmington  State,  1959;  M.Ed., 
Maine,  1965;  Ed.D.,  Illinois,  1970. 

Emma  Cappelluzzo,  Professor,  B.S., 
Boston,  1955;  M.Ed.,  Arizona,  1959; 
Ed.D.,  1965. 

Donald  Carew,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ohio, 
1955;  M.A.,  1956;  Ed.D.,  Florida,  1962. 

Roberta  A.  Collard,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Texas,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1962. 

Evan  Coppersmith,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Roosevelt  University,  1964;  M.S., 
1974;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1977. 

Grace  J.  Craig,  Professor,  B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1959;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1967. 
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Reginald  Damerell,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Columbia,  1946. 

David  E.  Day,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
State  University  of  New  York/Brockport, 
1952;  M.S.,  1958;  Ed.D.,  Wayne  State, 
1962. 

S.  Philip  Eddy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Nebraska  State  at  Wayne,  1951; 
M.A.,  Columbia,  1956. 

Carolyn  P.  Edwards,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Radcliffe,  1969;  Ed.D.,  Harvard, 
1974. 

Jeffrey  W.  Eiseman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Stanford,  1962;  M.A.,  Michigan, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Portia  Elliott,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Fisk,  1969;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1970;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1973. 

Kenneth  A.  Ertel,  Professor,  B.S.,  Min- 
nesota, 1953;  M.Ed.,  Eastern  Washington 
College  of  Education,  1960;  Ed.D., 
Washington  State,  1967. 

David  R.  Evans,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Oberlin,  1959;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1969. 

Arthur  W.  Eve,  Professor,  B.Ed., 
Chicago  Teachers  College,  1957;  M.A., 
Chicago,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

William  V.  Fanslow,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Chapman  College,  1959;  M.A., 
Stanford,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Gloria  M.  Figueroa  de  Guevara,  Assistant 
Professor,  B.A.,  Puerto  Rico,  1964; 
M.A.Ed.,  1969;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts, 
1977. 

Louis  Fischer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Stanford, 
1949;  LL.B.,  1951;  M.A.,  1954;  Ph.D., 
1958. 

George  E.  Forman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Louisiana  State,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Alabama,  1967. 

Douglas  R.  Forsythe,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Bucknell,  1960;  M.A.,  1962;  Ph.D., 
Colorado  State,  1968. 

Richard  E.  Frank,  Visiting  Lecturer, 
B.A.,  North  Adams  State  College,  1967; 
Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1973. 

Roger  D.  Frant,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  C.W.  Post  College,  1967;  M. A., 
George  Washington  University,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1976. 


Ronald  H.  Fredrickson,  Professor,  B.S., 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  at  Em- 
poria, 1953;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Atron  Gentry,  Professor,  B.A.,  California 
State  at  Los  Angeles,  1966;  Ed.D.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1970. 

Judith  Gourley,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Northern  Illinois,  1965;  M.A.,  Cor- 
nell, 1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Michael  Greenebaum,  Assistant  Professor 
and  Principal,  Mark's  Meadow  School, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1955;  M.A.T.,  1956; 
Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1972. 

Donald  E.  Hall,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Gorham  Teachers,  1954;  M.Ed., 
1955;  Ed.D.,  Boston,  1965. 

Ronald  K.  Hambleton,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  University  of  Waterloo, 
1966;  M.A.,  Toronto,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Jack  Hruska,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Michigan  State,  1956;  M.A.,  Colorado 
State  College,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State,  1969. 

Thomas  E.  Hutchinson,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Rutgers,  1959;  M.Ed., 
Boston,  1961;  Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1969. 

Allen  E.  Ivey,  Professor,  B.A.,  Stanford, 
1955;  Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1959. 

Bailey  W.  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor, 
M.Ed.,  Massachusetts,  1972;  Ed.D.,  1976. 

R.  D.  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Alabama  A.  &  M.,  1967;  M.Ed.,  Virginia, 
1970;  Ed.D.,  George  Washington,  1976. 


Byrd  L.  Jones,  Professor,  B.A.,  Williams, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1966. 

Daniel  C.  Jordan,  Professor,  B.Mus., 
Wyoming,  1954;  B.A.,  Oxford,  1959; 
M.A.,  Chicago,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Crystal  Q.  Kaiser,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Florida,  1970;  M.S.,  George 
Peabody  College,  1972;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Washington,  1977. 

Alfred  L.  Karlson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Antioch,  1964;  M.Ed.,  Tufts,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1971. 

David  Kinsey,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1954;  M.A.,  Yale,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1965. 

Richard  D.  Konicek,  Professor,  B.S.,  Il- 
linois, 1953;  M.S.,  1954;  Ed.D.,  Colum- 
bia, 1967. 


William  G.  Kornegay,  Professor,  B.A., 
North  Carolina,  1949;  M.Ed.,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

William  Lauroesch,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Colgate,  1942;  M.A.,  Syracuse, 
1947;  Ed.D.,  New  York,  1956. 

Lawrence  F.  Locke,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  and  of  Education,  B.S., 
Springfield  College,  1952;  M.Ed.,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1961. 

Linda  Lockwood,  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  of  Education 
B.S.,  Columbia,  1960;  M.A.,  1961;  M.A.. 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Barbara  Love,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Arkansas  State  A.  M.  &  N.  College,  1965 
M.A.,  Arkansas,  1967;  Ed.D.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1972. 

William  J.  Masalski,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Central  Connecticut  State,  1956; 
M.A.,  Fairfield,  1960;  Ed.D.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1970. 

Anthony  P.  Mattaliano,  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor,  B.S.,  N.Y.U.  1950;  M.A., 
1951;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1977. 

Robert  Miltz,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Stanford,  1964;  M.A.,  1965;  Ed.D.,  1971. 

Ena  Nuttall,  Assistant  Professor,  C.A., 
Puerto  Rico,  1958;  M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1960: 
M.Ed.,  Boston,  1965;  Ed.D.,  1969. 

Ellis  G.  Olim,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1931;  M.A.,  Roosevelt,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  1965. 

Gene  Orro,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
DePaul,  1961;  Ph.D.,  California  School 
of  Professional  Psychology,  1973. 

Howard  A.  Peelle,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Swarthmore,  1965;  Ed.D.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1971. 

Mary  Quilling,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Mt.  Holyoke,  1958;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Horace  B.  Reed,  Professor,  B.A.,  An- 
tioch, 1943;  M.S.,  Putney  Graduate 
School  of  Teacher  Education,  1953; 
Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1959. 

Sheryl  Riechmann,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Mankato  State,  1970;  M.A.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Masha  Rudman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Hunter,  1953;  M.S.,  1956;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1970. 
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David  M.  Schimmel,  Professor,  B.A., 
Duke,  1955;  J.D.,  Yale,  1958;  B.H.L., 
Hebrew  Union,  1967. 

Klaus  Schultz,  Associate  Professor,  A.B., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

David  F.  Schuman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Tulsa,  1964;  M.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Harvey  B.  Scribner,  Professor,  B.A., 
Farmington  State  Teachers  College,  1946; 
M.A.,  Maine,  1951;  Ed.D.,  Boston,  1960. 

Earl  Seidman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin, 
1959;  M.A.T.,  Harvard,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Stanford,  1967. 

Sidney  B.  Simon,  Professor,  B.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1949;  M.Ed.,  1952;  Ed.D., 
New  York,  1958. 

Rudine  Sims,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
West  Chester  State  College,  1959;  M.S., 
Pennsylvania,  1964;  Ed.D.,  Wayne  State, 
1972. 

Robert   Sinclair,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Miami,  1960;  M.E.,  1961;  Ed.D. 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  1968. 

Judithe  D.  Speidel,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Smith,  1944;  M.A.,  San  Jose  State 
College,  1961;  M.A.,  Stanford,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

Donald  Streets,  Professor,  B.S.,  Indiana, 
1956;  M.A.,  Notre  Dame,  1965;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1971. 

Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  Professor,  B.A., 
Georgetown,  1960;  M.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Bob  Suzuki,  Professor,  B.S.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1960;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D., 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  1967. 

Salvatore  J.  Tagliareni,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, A.B.,  Seton  Hall,  1958;  M.A., 
Gregorian  University,  1964;  M.S.,  Iona 
College,  1970;  Ph.D.,  U.S.  International 
University,  1973. 

Leverne  J.  Thelen,  Professor,  B.S., 
Nebraska  State  at  Wayne,  1949;  M.A., 
Nebraska,  1956;  Ed.D.,  1961. 

William  L.  Thuemmel,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1958;  M.A., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Barbara  Turner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Antioch,  1962;  M.A.,  DePauw, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1969. 


Richard  O.  Ulin,  Professor,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1938;  M.A.,  1942;  M.Ed.,  1949; 
Ed.D.,  1958. 

George  Urch,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Western  Michigan,  1953;  M.A.,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1967. 

Peter  H.  Wagschal,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1966;  M.A.,  Stanford, 
1967;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1969. 

Ernest  Washington,  Professor,  B.A.,  Min- 
nesota, 1960;  M.A.,  Illinois,  1965;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Kenneth  Washington,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Michigan  State,  1961;  M.A., 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Meyer  Weinberg,  Professor,  B.A., 
Chicago,  1942;  M.A.,  1945. 

Gerald  Weinstein,  Professor,  B.S., 
Temple,  1954;  M.Ed.,  1959. 

Robert  Wellman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1954;  M.A.,  Western  Reserve, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1962. 

Donald  W.  White,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Emerson,  1960;  M.A.,  St.  Louis, 
1971;  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh,  1974. 

John  W.  Wideman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Williams,  1950;  M.Ed.,  Harvard, 
1956;  Ed.D.,  1970. 

William  C.  Wolf,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State  at  Kutztown,  1955; 
M.Ed.,  Ohio,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1959. 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  Professor  and  Ac- 
ting Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1960;  M.A.,  Yale,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Raymond  Wyman,  Professor  Emeritus, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1937;  M.Ed., 
Boston,  1947;  Ed.D.,  1956. 

Adjunct  Graduate  Faculty 

William  Allen,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

Donald  L.  Banks,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. 

Larry  Benedict,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

Stephen  M.  Blane,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

Barbara  Burn,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. 

Juan  P.  Caban,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor. 


Carol  Carter,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

O.C.  Bobby  Daniels,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor. 

Clyde  Evans,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. 

Delores  B.  Gallo,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

Herbert  Gintis,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. 

Kathryn  L.  Girard,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor. 

Robert  Grose,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. 

Stephen  Guild,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

Dalton  Jones,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

Simon  Keochakian,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor. 

Kenneth  V.  Lorimer,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor. 

Thomas  McClain,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

Floyd  H.  Martin,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor. 

E.  Jefferson  Murphy,  Adjunct  Professor, 
B.A. 

Frederick  R.  Preston,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor. 

Thomas  Roeper,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

J.  Michael  Royer,   Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

Harry  Schumer,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. 

Beth  Sulzer-Azaroff,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor. 

Robert  J.  Swartz,  Adjunct  Professor. 

Oswald  Tippo,  Adjunct  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts. 

William  Venman,  Adjunct  Professor. 

Robert  C.  White,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

John  M.  Williams,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

Brunetta  R.  Wolfman,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor. 
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The  School  of  Education  is  a  comprehen- 
sive professional  school  providing  pro- 
grams of  specialized  preparation  in  diverse 
areas  of  the  field  of  Education.  These  pro- 
grams may  lead  to  the  Master  of  Education 
degree  (M.Ed.),  the  Doctor  of  Education 
degree  (Ed.D.),  or  a  Certificate  of  Advanc- 
ed Graduate  Study  (C.A.G.S.).  For  each 
degree  program,  a  number  of  specialty 
areas  or  program  concentrations  are 
available.  Graduate  students,  under  the 
supervision  of  their  adviser(s),  put  together 
individualized  combinations  of  courses  and 
experiences  within  and  across  concentration 
areas.  These  programs  of  study  are  carried 
out  in  consonance  with  certification 
guidelines,  professional  association  recom- 
mendations, sub-program  requirements, 
School  requirements  and  individual  goals. 

The  general  academic  program  in  the 
School  of  Education  is  characterized  by  a 
diversity  of  learning  and  teaching  resources, 
alternative  educational  paths,  and  an  em- 
phasis on  active  involvement  in  the  field. 
The  recent  organization  of  the  School  con- 
sisted of  the  incorporation  of  individual 
learning  centers  into  academic  divisions, 
which  served  as  focal  points  for  various 
academic  experiences  and  courses. 

Students  typically  will  belong  to  the  unit 
with  which  his/her  major  adviser  is  affilia- 
ted. However,  degrees  are  not  awarded 
through  these  sub-divisions,  nor  are  they 
specific  to  any  specialty  areas;  rather,  they 
are  general  education  degrees  awarded  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University. 

A  description  of  each  degree  program  of- 
fered by  the  School  of  Education,  a  state- 
ment of  the  School's  commitment  to  inser- 
vice  education,  and  a  list  of  program  con- 
centration areas  follow: 

Doctor  of  Education 
Degree  Program 

The  doctoral  program  is  intended  to 
prepare  educators  who  will  be  leaders  both 
in  the  field,  and  in  university  teaching  and 
administrative  positions.  Within  the 
framework  of  Graduate  School  regulations 
and  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  a  doc- 
toral guidance  committee,  doctoral  can- 
didates plan  individualized  programs  which 
usually  involve  at  least  three  years  in  full- 
time  study  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
Students  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  two 
consecutive  semesters  in  full-time  study 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  their  com- 
mittee, participate  in  conceptual  or  quan- 
titative research,  engage  in  some  form  of 
field  experience,  become  familiar  with  con- 
temporary problems  in  Education,  and  take 
a    comprehensive    examination    prior    to 


writing  the  required  dissertation.  Also,  doc- 
toral students  must  register  for  18  disserta- 
tion credits  during  the  final  stages  of  their 
program. 

Master  of  Education 
Degree  Program 

The  Master  of  Education  degree  program  is 
offered  to  direct  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  certified  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers,  and  to  train  educational 
specialists  in  one  of  the  School's  program 
concentration  areas.  M.Ed,  candidates 
must  complete  a  33-credit  program  which 
has  been  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser. 
Eighteen  of  these  credits  must  carry  a  letter- 
grade,  12  must  be  selected  from  the  600-800 
series,  and  a  minimum  of  21  credits  must  be 
taken  in  the  field  of  Education. 

Certificate  of  Advanced 
Graduate  Study  (C.A.G.S.) 

The  C.A.G.S.  program  is  offered  to  pro- 
vide an  intensive  cohesive  program  of  pro- 
fessional development  for  educational 
specialists  beyond  the  Master's  level.  Unlike 
the  random  course  selection  which  is  possi- 
ble for  non-degree  students,  the  C.A.G.S. 
requires  academic  advising  and  the 
discipline  of  a  focussed,  coherent  program 
of  study  in  a  program  concentration  area, 
without  the  extended  commitment, 
rigorous  requirements,  and  formal  ex- 
amination of  a  doctoral  program.  The 
C.A.G.S.  program  is  not  a  University 
degree  program,  but  a  School  of  Education 
certificate  program.  The  program  requires 
30  credits  beyond  a  Master's  degree  (the 
Master's  degree  must  not  be  more  than  10 
years  old).  All  30  credits  must  be  granted  by 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  within  a 
four-year  period,  and  at  least  15  credits 
must  be  granted  by  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Divisions  of  Program 
Concentrations  in  the 
School  of  Education 

Division  of  Human  Services  and 
Applied  Behavioral  Sciences 

Addresses  individual  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  educational  settings  and  human  ser- 
vice agencies.  The  general  categories  of 
psychology,  human  relations  skills  serve  as 
a  base  for  the  study  of  human  interaction, 
group  dynamics  and  organizational  factors 
influencing  individual  learning. 


Areas  of  Concentration 
ANISA 

Counseling 

Mental  Health 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Psychological  Education 

Juvenile  Justice 

Special  Education 

Division  of  Instructional 
Leadership 

Stresses  research,  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  curriculum  programs  and  teaching 
methodologies.  Emphasizes  instructional 
effectiveness,  curriculum  innovation,  the 
use  of  educational  technology  and  alter- 
native approaches  to  subject  matters. 

Areas  of  Concentration 

Bilingual-Bicultural  Education 

Instructional  Applications  of  Computers 

Instructional  Effectiveness 

Integrated  Day 

Media 

Reading 

Teacher  Education 

Urban  Education 

Division  of  Educational  Policy, 
Research  and  Administration 

Provides  a  theoretical  perspective  for 
educational  systems  and  their  effective  ap- 
plication to  policy  and  decision-making. 
Educational  law,  history,  philosophy, 
research  methodologies  and  administrative 
theory  and  practice  are  systematically 
related  to  policy  issues  and  administration. 

Areas  of  Concentration 

Administration 
Foundations 
Future  Studies 
Higher  Education 
International  Education 
Occupational  Education 
Research 

Inservice  Education 

The  School  of  Education  conducts  inservice 
education  programs  with  teachers,  special- 
ists, and  administrators  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  both  within  schools  as  well 
as  within  other  educational  settings.  Over  20 
inservice  programs  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
concentrations  for  practicing  educators  and 
other  human  service  efforts  of  the  School  of 
Education  strive  to  foster  high  quality 
cooperative  education.  Off-campus  pro- 
grams include  satelite  centers  in  such  cities  as 
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Boston,  Wellesley,  Falmouth,  and  Worces- 
ter. In  response  to  the  unique  needs  of  pro- 
fessional educators,  the  School  of  Education 
provided  both  degree  and  non-degree  inser- 
vice  courses  of  study.  All  inservice  programs 
work  to  meet  community  educational  needs, 
to  facilitate  staff  development,  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  public  school  education. 

Inservice  Programs 

Division  of  Human  Services  and 
Applied  Behavioral  Sciences 

ANISA  Teacher  Education  Program 
Career  Development  Program 
Part-time  Master's  Program  in  Counseling 
Prescriptive  Counselor  Specialists 
CAGS  Program  in  Counseling 
Inservice  Diagnostic  Prescriptive  Teacher 

Program 
Early  Childhood  Education/Special 

Education 
Early  Childhood  Education  Inservice 

Master's  Program 
Optional  Learning  Environments 

Division  of  Instructional 
Leadership 

Bilingual-Bicultural  Education  Teacher 

Preparation  Program 
Boston  English  High  School  Program 
Center  for  Urban  Education — Experienced 

Learner  Program 
Education  for  Community  Service 
English  Education  for  a  Pluralistic  Society 
Integrated  Day  Inservice  Growth  Program 
Media  Specialists  Inservice  Master's 

Certification  Program 
Museum  Education 
Reading  Inservice  Degree  Program 
Study  of  Unified  Science  Education 

Division  of  Educational  Policy, 
Research  and  Administration 

Cooperative  Education  Inservice  Graduate 

Program 
Education  for  a  Changing  World 
Institute  Fellows  Program 
Title  IV  Inservice  Training  Program 

Ordinarily,  applications  are  accepted  only 
for  Fall  semester  admission.  Additional  in- 
formation about  the  School  of  Education's 
graduate  degree  programs  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  MA  01003. 


School  of  Education 
Curriculum 

The  following  courses  form  the  foundation 
of  the  School  of  Education's  curriculum 
program.  Although  these  courses  cover 
basically  the  specified  subject  areas  each 
semester,  they  are  modified  from  semester  to 
semester  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  ever- 
changing  student  population  and  the 
demands  of  professional  education.  To  pro- 
vide further  opportunities  for  individualized 
programs,  the  School  also  makes  heavy  use 
of  experimental  courses,  topical  seminars  on 
contemporary  issues,  field  experiences,  and 
individualized  study  contracts. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

General  Education 

Educ  599  Student  Teaching 

A  16- week  field  experience  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  cooperating  teacher  and 
University  supervisor  in  an  approved 
school  system.  Credit,  3-12 


Educ  615  Workshop  In  Education 

Group  study  of  practical  problems  in 
curriculum,  instruction,  and  adminis- 
tration for  school  personnel  in  service. 
Credit,  2-6. 

Educ  899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  1-9. 

Human  Services  and 
Applied  Behavioral  Sciences 

H513  Workshops  in  Motivational  Change 

Affective  education/education  of  self. 
Explores  three  motivations  for  human 
behavior:  power,  affiliation  and 
achievement.  Students  study  own  needs 
to  better  understand  and  facilitate 
change  for  youth.  Credit,  1-3. 

H515  Theory  and  Practice 
in  Interviewing 

The  dynamics  of  interviewing,  theoreti- 
cal bases  for  conducting  interviews, 
types  of  interviews,  research  in  inter- 
view behavior,  data  gathering  proced- 
ures, opportunity  for  practice  and  field 
work. 
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H520  Human  Relations  Laboratory 

For  prospective  elementary  teachers 
with  several  basic  skills  in  human  rela- 
tions. Teacher  trainees  participate  in  ex- 
ercises in  attention,  flexibility,  and 
decision-making  in  human  relations. 

H522  The  Education  of  the  Self 

Educational  strategies  for  increasing 
self-knowledge.  A  laboratory  approach 
in  those  processes,  concepts,  and  skills 
leading  toward  self-observation,  pattern 
clarification,  and  the  development  of 
personal  designs  for  response-experi- 
mentation are  pursued.  Journals  and  fi- 
nal papers  document  experiences.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

H525  Inter-Racial  Perception  and 
Ideology 

An  historical  and  diagnostic  exploration 
of  major  forms  of  oppression  in  the 
American  social  order  with  emphasis  on 
preventive  and  remedial  approaches  to 
improving  human  relations. 

H545  Methods  of  Stimulating  the 
Exploration  of  Values 

Various  ways  of  utilizing  group  dynam- 
ics methodology  to  stimulate  value  ex- 
ploration of  psychological  issues  and 
social  issues  confronting  contemporary 
youth,  such  as  drugs,  race,  and  sex. 

H560  Methods  and  Materials  in  Special 
Education 

Prepares  for  effective  teaching  of 
children  with  "mild"  or  "moderate" 
special  needs  in  the  following  areas:  Ob- 
servational Techniques,  Assessment, 
Classroom  Management,  and  Curricu- 
lum and  Curriculum  Modification. 

H570  Principles  of  School  Guidance 

The  nature  of  guidance  and  its  need  in 
the  schools  with  an  overview  of  an  ade- 
quate guidance  service  for  a  school 
system. 

H573,  574  Laboratory  Course  on  Using 
Human  Development  Knowledge 
in   Education 

A  year-long  laboratory  course  parallel- 
ing both  field-teaching  experiences  for 
students  concentrating  on  early  child- 
hood education.  Factors  such  as  sex, 
environment,  social  status,  and  culture 
examined  in  terms  of  their  relation  to 
growth  rates  and  patterns.  Data  taken 
from  the  community  in  which  teaching 
experience  takes  place. 
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H575  Seminar  in  Curriculum 

Development  for  Early  Childhood 
Education 

Curriculum  components  for  children  in 
early  childhood  programs  designed  to 
follow  each  field-teaching  experience. 
Limited  to  students  specializing  in  early 
childhood  education. 

H576  Early  Childhood  Education 
Movement 

Contemporary  purposes,  programs, 
and  problems  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, from  an  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal perspective.  A  one-semester  grad- 
uate seminar.  Meets  state  requirements 
for  Teacher  Certification. 

H577  Observation  Techniques  in  Early 
Childhood  Education 

Observation  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tional programs  of  various  kinds  serving 
disadvantaged  as  well  as  middle-class 
children.  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
week  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
first  semester.  Credit  1. 

H578  Educational  and  Philosophical 
Structures  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
System 

Political,  social,  economic,  and  phil- 
osophical bases  and  workings  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Theoretical 
understanding  and  insight  into  actual 
systems'  operations,  philosophies  and 
goals. 

H580  Curriculum  Models  in  Early 
Childhood  Education 

Purposes,  structure,  and  methods  of 
current  ECE  models.  Beliefs  regarding 
the  nature  of  child  development  and 
learning,  and  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion assumed  by  each  model. 

H581  Developing  and  Implementing 
Systems  to  Meet  Youth  Needs 

Broad  overview  of  historical  roles  of 
public  and  private  youth-serving  agen- 
cies. Methods  of  securing  resources, 
conducting  needs  assessments,  identi- 
fying potential  sources  of  support, 
proposal  writing,  grant  and  contract 
management. 

H583  Juveniles  and  the  Law 

Juvenile  laws,  rights  and  court  pro- 
cedures; juvenile  codes  and  a  history  of 
court  decisions  which  have  affected 
juveniles.  Prerequisite,  introduction  to 
juvenile  delinquency. 


H602  Design  Strategies  for  Racism 
Awareness  for  Trainers  and 
Counselors 

Design  and  practice  of  psychoeduca- 
tional  strategies  for  racism  awareness 
training  appropriate  for  various  popu- 
lations, i.e.,  human  service  counseling 
or  school  agencies.  Fosters  awareness 
of  racism-related  issues. 

H605  School  Counseling  Theory 

Counseling  theory  and  research  eval- 
uation. Methodology,  philosophies, 
ethics,  problems,  and  issues  of  school 
counseling.  Prerequisites,  H  377  and  at 
least  one  hour  of  credit  in  H  701. 

H606  School  Counseling  Procedures 

Instruments  and  techniques  of  gui- 
dance, such  as  observation,  individual 
appraisal,  and  record-keeping,  and 
school-community  liaison  practices. 
Prerequisites,  H377  and  H605. 

H607  Occupations  and  Placement  in 
School  Guidance 

The  collection  and  evaluation  of  oc- 
cupational, educational,  and  place- 
ment information,  and  its  use  with  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  students  in 
school  guidance.  Prerequisite,  H377. 

H608  Counseling  Black  Clients 

Dynamics  and  competencies  involved 
in  counseling  Black  clients,  particularly 
those  in  criminal  justice.  Critical 
evaluation  of  counseling  technologies 
and  literature  on  racial  awareness,  op- 
pression, prejudice  and  racism.  Prere- 
quisite; a  course  in  basic  counseling 
theories  and  techniques. 

H609  Group  Activities  in  Counseling 

A  guidance  study  of  school  groups. 
Group  dynamics,  discussion  techni- 
ques, group  counseling,  sociometric 
methods,  and  other  school  group  ac- 
tivities. Prerequisites,  H377,  H605, 
and  H606. 

H622  Leadership  in  Education 
of  the  Self 

Training  of  students  to  lead  colloquia 
and  other  short  experiences  in  basic 
education  of  the  self  course  techni- 
ques. Experiences  in  designing,  plann- 
ing, and  executing  humanistic  educa- 
tion strategies. 

H631  Laboratory  for  Counseling  Skills 

The  general  nature  of  theory  construc- 
tion, levels  of  explanation,  relationships 
of  philosophy,  psychology  and  sociolo- 
gy, various  methods  of  facilitating 
human  growth  and  development. 
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H653  Helping  Adolescents  Cope  With 
Their  Problems 

How  to  help  adolescents  understand 
forces  acting  on  them,  clarify  goals  and 
values,  design  and  implement  problem 
solutions,  and  engage  in  long  term 
growth  and  development. 

H664  Research  Projects  in  the  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 

Guided  individual  projects  to  increase 
student's  research  competencies.  Topics 
include  sampling,  research  design  inter- 
view and  questionnaire  construction, 
statistical  techniques,  and  writing  and 
interpretation  of  research  findings. 

H675  Advanced  Seminar  in  Language 
Development  in  Early  Childhood 
Education 

The  relationship  between  language  and 
thought.  Emphasis  on  contemporary 
language  development  programs  in 
early  childhood  education.  Includes  an 
analysis  of  linguistics. 

H678  Practicum  in  Humanistic 
Curriculum  Development 

Models  for  the  development  of 
humanistic  curricula.  Students  employ 
one  or  more  models  in  writing  their 
own  curricula,  and  in  evaluating  their 
efforts.  Prerequisite,  H522. 

H679  Value  Clarifications  for  Teachers 

To  help  teachers  clarify  their  own 
values;  how  these  values  affect  their 
students  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 
Credit,  1-3. 

H701  Practicum  for  School  Guidance 

Field  experience  under  supervision. 
For  students  in  final  part  of  master's 
program.  Prerequisites,  H377,  H605, 
and  H606.  Credit,  3-9. 

H703  Administration  of  School  Guidance 
Services 

Operative  framework  of  guidance  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  personnel,  func- 
tions, physical  facilities,  institutional 
integration,  finance,  and  data  process- 
ing. To  be  taken  near  completion  of 
Master's  degree.  Prerequisite,  H377. 

H70S  Human  Appraisal  and  Evaluation 

Analysis  of  statistical  procedures; 
review  of  achievement,  aptitude,  and 
interest  tests,  and  their  interpretation, 
selection,  and  administration;  case- 
study  procedures;  ethical  considera- 
tion; and  problems  in  human  assess- 
ment. Prerequisite,  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 


H707  Seminar  in  Guidance  (Master's 
Section) 

Professional  problems  reviewed;  eth- 
ical issues  regarding  confidentiality; 
program  development  to  combat 
racism  and  sexism. 

H708  Cognitive  Assessment 

Instruction  and  personal  supervision  in 
administration,  scoring,  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  most  used  psycho- 
logical tests  such  as  the  WISC,  WAIS, 
WPPSI,  and  Stanford  Binet.  Prere- 
quisite, H705. 

H729  Adjustment  Counseling  Casework 

Supervised  experience  with  children 
having  special  adjustment  problems. 
May  not  be  taken  in  addition  to  H830. 

H730  Measurement  for  Guidance 

Analysis  of  measurement  devices  in 
school  guidance,  including  socio- 
metrics,  value  scales,  inventories,  and 
other  tests. 

H732  Career  Development 

Intensive  study  of  theories  of  vocational 
choice,  related  literature  and  research. 
Analysis  of  world  of  work  and  impact 
of  such  factors  as  technology,  demogra- 
phy, social  structure,  geography,  auto- 
mation, age,  and  sex  on  career  and  per- 
sonal development;  implications  for 
educational  institutions. 

H741  Issues  in  Counseling  Practice 

Credit,  3-6 

H742  Problem  Solving  Methods  for 
Educational  Consultants 

Analysis  of  concepts,  strategies,  and 
group  behavior  practices  that  positively 
or  negatively  affect  the  outcome  of  ef- 
forts to  solve  complex  educational 
problems.  Credit,  4. 

H747  Family  Counseling 

Basic  approaches  to  family  counseling 
including  communications,  psychoana- 
lytical and  behavioral  theories. 

H753  Strategies  to  Improve  Human  Service 
Delivery  Systems 

Mental  operations,  strategies,  and  pro- 
totypes useful  in  recognizing,  concep- 
tualizing, and  coping  with  problems  and 
conflicts  related  to  designing  and 
improving  human  service  delivery 
systems. 

H754  Advanced  Practicum  in  School 
Counseling 

Supervised  practical  experience  for  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  area  of  School 


Counseling.  Stress  on  process  in 
counseling;  opportunity  to  explore 
many  theories  and  techniques.  Credit, 
3-9. 

H762  (I)  Prescriptive  Counseling  Seminar 

H763  (II) 

Analysis  of  advanced  measurement 
techniques,  behavioral  observational 
strategies,  and  development  of  prescrip- 
tive plans  for  youth  in  schools.  Designs 
and  research  methods  in  counseling. 
Credit,  3-6. 

H765  Internship  in  School  Psychology 

How  to  deliver  psychological  services: 
300  hours  of  field  work  in  a  school  set- 
ting. A  wide  range  of  professional 
experiences.  Prerequisites,  H705  and 
H708.  Credit,  6. 

H775  Psychological  Foundations  of 
Humanistic  Education 

Explores  psychological  foundations  of 
humanistic  applications  to  education 
and  counseling  and  the  relationship  of 
humanistic  psychology  to  human  poten- 
tial, behaviorism,  and  psychoanalysis. 

H777  Eriksonian  Theory  and  Personal 
Literacy 

Erikson's  theory  applied  to  under- 
standing one's  own  life  history,  and 
one's  own  experiencing  utilized  to  illu- 
minate Erikson's  thought.  Through  this 
process  the  principles  of  psychological 
education  are  taught.  Credit,  4. 

H785  Gestalt  Therapy:  Educational 
Applications 

Basic  concepts  of  Gestalt  Therapy.  Lec- 
tures, demonstrations.  Students  work 
under  supervision  toward  development 
of  their  own  theory,  practice  in  counsel- 
ing, group  leadership,  and  teaching. 

H807  Seminar  in  Guidance 
(Doctoral  Section) 

Analysis  of  evaluation  designs  and 
methods  for  measuring  effectiveness  of 
guidance  services. 

H826  Clinical  Studies  in  School  Guidance 

Intensive  case  studies  of  youth.  Prere- 
quisite, H606  or  H730. 

H828  The  Teaching  of  Counseling 

A  case  method  seminar  for  advanced 
doctoral  students  (beyond  practicum)  in 
guidance  and  counseling  to  prepare 
them  for  staff  training  responsibilities. 

H830  Internship  in  Counseling 

Supervised  on-the-job  counseling  ex- 
perience. Work  includes  direct  counsel- 
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ing,  individual  supervisory  conferences, 
writing  of  case  reports  and  the  analysis 
of  taped  counseling  sessions.  For  CAGS 
and  doctoral  students.  Credit,  9-12. 

H835  Special  Seminar  in  Humanistic 
Education 

A  reading  seminar  in  the  philosophy, 
social-psychology  and  purposes  of 
humanistic  education.  For  doctoral 
students  who  have  taken  H522  and  the 
practicum  in  humanistic  curriculum 
development. 

H886  Group  Counseling 

Instructional  Leadership 

1504  Introduction  to  Bilingual  Education 

Focus  on  legislation,  court  decisions, 
history,  case  studies,  standards  in  cer- 
tification, organization  models  and 
cultural  backgrounds  in  bilingual- 
bicultural  education.  Open  to  all. 
Taught  in  English. 

1505  Aesthetic  Elements  in  the  Teaching- 
Learning  Process 

How  to  increase  creativity  and  use  the 
arts  in  the  classroom.  Improvisation 
workshops,  discussions,  readings  and 
curriculum  projects. 

1509  Principles  and  Methods  in  Teaching 
Secondary  English 

An  analysis  of  purposes,  problems,  is- 
sues, methods,  and  materials  in  the 
teaching  of  English  at  the  secondary 
level.  Discussion,  lectures,  case  stud- 
ies, projects.  Does  not  satisfy  core  re- 
quirements. Prerequisite  for  student 
teaching  in  English. 

1511  Curriculum  Developments  in  Music 
and  Sound  in  Education 

A  survey  of  methods,  techniques,  and 
problems  related  to  the  innovative  use 
of  music  and  sound  in  the  classroom  as 
an  aesthetic  medium  for  enhancing 
learning  of  all  kinds.  Development  of 
experimental  innovations  and  their  ap- 
plications. 

1512  Curriculum  Innovations  in 
Movement  and  Dance  in  Education 

A  survey  of  methods,  materials,  tech- 
niques, problems,  and  relevant  re- 
search literature  related  to  the  use  of 
dance  in  the  classroom  as  an  aesthetic 
medium  for  enhancing  learning  of  all 
kinds.  Experimental  application  of  in- 
novations developed  in  the  course. 


1517  Introduction  to  Computer  Use 
in  Teaching 

Introduction  to  uses  of  the  computer 
in  the  teaching/learning  process. 

1533  Teaching  English  as  a  Second 
Language;  A  Methods  Approach 

For  those  who  intend  to  work  with 
students  who  speak  a  language  other 
than  English.  Touches  on  a  philosophy 
of  instruction,  basic  speech,  basic 
linguistics  and  instructional  methodol- 
ogy. 

1535  Educational  Media,  Technology 
and  Systems 

The  characteristics,  capabilities,  ap- 
plications and  implications  of  a  variety 
of  media  to  a  variety  of  educational 
strategies. 

1536  Audiovisual  Information 
Transmission 

Available  knowledge  and  technology 
useful  in  the  design  of  audiovisual 
materials.  A  search  for  principles 
useful  in  planning  materials  to  aid 
cognitive  and  effectiveness  experiences 
in  educational  contexts. 

1537  Media  Production  Survey 

Preparation  of  slides,  graphics,  record- 
ings, and  still  and  motion  pictures  for 
use  in  an  educational  program.  For 
teachers,  trainees,  and  specialists. 

1538  Tape  Recording  Techniques  and 
Educational  Audio  Production 

The  creative  and  practical  applications 
of  sound  and  tape  recording  techniques 
in  many  educational  and  community 
situations.  Basic  taping,  editing  and 
mixing  skills.  Educational  and  commer- 
cial programming. 

1539  Using  and  Understanding  Film 
in  Education 

Explores  and  encourages  the  use  of 
creative  and  stimulating  films  in  educa- 
tional settings;  techniques  used  by  film- 
makers; methods  for  structuring  film 
discussions. 

1540  Educational  Broadcasting 

A  history  of  educational  broadcasting. 
The  current  status,  development,  and 
availability  of  radio  and  television  pro- 
gramming for  educational  purposes. 
Evaluation  of  radio  and  television  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructional  objectives. 

1541  Educational  Film  Production 

Theoretical  data  and  project  applica- 
tions:   students    produce    educational 


messages  in  a  motion  picture  format 
through  the  use  of  portable  videotape. 

1545  Filmmaking  for  the 
Classroom  Teacher 

Creative  and  practical  use  of  filmmak- 
ing in  a  wide  variety  of  educational  set- 
tings, its  relevance  to  particular  subject 
matter  areas,  and  its  interdisciplinary 
applications. 

1546  Educational  TV  Workshop 

For  teachers  and  teacher  interns.  The 
hardware  of  television;  experimental  use 
of  television  in  solving  educational  pro- 
blems. 

1547  Preparation  and  Use  of 
Audio-Visual  Materials 

Machines,  materials,  and  techniques  for 
teaching  groups  of  students. 

1557  Teaching  the  Handicapped 
Through  Media 

Professional  preparation  in  educational 
media  and  technology.  Partially  fulfills 
requirements  for  the  educational  media 
and  technology  program. 

1561  Science  Education  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 

For  teachers  or  other  interested  persons 
who  wish  to  bring  their  knowledge  of 
methods,  materials,  and  curriculum  up 
to  date.  Laboratory  approach. 

1568  Curriculum  Development  in 
Urban  Education 

Development  of  innovative  curricula 
for  urban  schools;  the  kinds  of  cur- 
riculum development  relevant  to  inner 
city  environments.  A  post-urban  intern- 
ship: lectures,  seminars,  and  field  exper- 
ience. 

1571  Urban  Community  Relations 

The  interrelationship  of  inner-city  com- 
munities and  established  power  within 
the  school  system,  community  control, 
participation,  and  decision-making  in 
education  and  development  of  alter- 
natives in  power  relationships.  Lecture, 
discussion  and  field  experience. 

1572  Teaching  Reading  to  Special 
Populations  K-12 

Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
to  such  special  populations  as  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  gifted,  and  the  emotional- 
ly disturbed,  with  stress  on  the  individ- 
ualized and  experience  approaches.  One 
group  studied  intensively. 
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1575  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Disabilities 

Identification,  diagnosis,  and  case 
studies  of  reading  disabilities.  Each  stu- 
dent participates  in  an  individual 
diagnosis,  writes  a  case  study,  and  holds 
parent,  school  and  other  interviews. 
Evaluation  techniques  and  current 
theories  of  diagnostic  procedures. 

1611  Recent  Developments  in 
Secondary  Science 

The  scope  and  sequence  of  the  science 
curriculum;  the  rationale,  content,  and 
implications  for  different  student 
populations  of  selected  curricula.  Prere- 
quisite: teaching  experience. 

1613  New  Developments  in  Secondary 
School  Social  Studies 

A  comparative  study  and  evaluation  of 
recent  programs  and  practices  in  secon- 
dary school  social  studies. 

1620  Graduate  Seminar  in  the  Methods  of 
Teaching  English 

Methods  course  for  graduate  students 
preparing  to  teach  high  school  or  junior 
college  English.  Critical  issues  and  new 
areas  of  emphasis  in  the  curriculum. 

1621  Workshop  in  Language  Arts 

Students  design  presentations  in  the 
language  arts  for  pre-service  student 
preparing  for  the  open  classroom.  Lec- 
tures, workshops  and  individual  con- 
ferences. 

1622  The  Nature  of  Creativity 

Cultural  and  personal  factors  conducive 
to  creativity.  Projects  develop  ways  that 
teachers  can  facilitate  creative  behavior 
in  high  school  students. 

1625  Staff  Development  Plans 
and  Procedures 

Construction  and  implementation  of 
staff  development  models  for  school  in- 
service;  human/social  services;  busi- 
ness; nonprofit  organizations;  educa- 
tion in  developing  countries.  Includes 
political,  financial,  ideational  issues. 

1627  Photography  in  Education 

Theory  and  practice  of  taking  and  pro- 
cessing photographs  for  use  in  educa- 
tional activities. 

1628  Audiovisual  Technology 

Applications  of  acoustics,  electricity, 
magnetism,  mechanics,  and  optics  to 
audio-visual  equipment  and  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  1547. 


1632  Introduction  to  Piaget  for 
Elementary  Educators 

Piaget's  theory  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment; application  of  this  theory  to 
teaching  and  to  education  in  general. 
Prior  teaching  experience  helpful. 

1638  Pre-Production  Creativity  of 
Educational  Films 

How  to  visualize  ideas,  concepts  and 
curricula,  utilizing  all  video  and  cinema- 
graphic  techniques  of  live  action,  ani- 
mation, cuts,  dissolves,  freeze  frames, 
slow  motion,  etc.  to  communicate  them 
interestingly  and  effectively. 

1639  Visual  Communications  and  Literacy 

The  elements  of  visual  literacy  and  of 
programs  of  visual  education. 

1650  Auto-Instructional  Devices  and 
Programmed  Learning 

Theory  and  practice  of  programmed 
learning  for  typical  school  subjects. 
Each  student  sets  up  objectives  and  con- 
structs a  program  for  a  unit  of  work. 
Implications  for  future  use  in  educa- 
tion. Prerequisite,  1547. 

1657  Introduction  to  Urban  Education 

Discussion  groups  survey  urban  and 
suburban  schools,  the  process  of  learn- 
ing in  urban  classrooms,  the  effects  of 
the  present  curriculum,  and  various  in- 
novative techniques  applicable  to  urban 
schools. 

1662  Creativity  in  Curriculum  Design 

The  educational  implications  of  recent 
cerebral  hemispheric  specialization  data 
for  curriculum  and  pedagogical  theory. 
Personal  creativity,  its  place  in  cur- 
riculum and  its  relationship  to  cogni- 
tion. Prerequisites,  experience  with 
children  and  with  curriculum  theory 
and  design. 

1668  Developments  in  Elementary 
Science  Education 

A  survey  of  recent  research  in  elemen- 
tary science  education  and  the  resultant 
implications  for  practice  in  the  school. 
Prerequisite,  1462  or  1561. 

1670  Language  and  Language 
Learning 

Basic  concepts  from  linguistics  and 
developmental  psycholinguistics;  em- 
phasis on  topics  having  pedagogical  im- 
plications for  teaching  reading  and 
language  arts  in  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools.  Lecture/discussion  for- 
mat. 


1681  Teaching  or  Reading  on  the 
Secondary  and  Adult  Levels 

Principles,  methods  and  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  developmental,  remed- 
ial, and  accelerated  reading  programs. 
For  teachers  of  students  at  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  levels,  and  for 
leaders  of  adult  and  college  reading  pro- 
grams. 

1682  Children's  Literature 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  discussions, 
practicum  and  readings  surveying  the 
field.  Content  areas  such  as  com- 
parative folklore,  poetry,  and  non- 
fiction,  approaches  for  classroom  use, 
contemporary  problems,  and  the  needs 
of  specific  populations. 

1684  Psycholinguistics  and  Reading 

Contributions  of  psycholinguistic  theo- 
ry to  an  understanding  of  the  reading 
process.  Presents  a  model  of  the  reading 
process  and  explores  implications  of 
psycholinguistic  knowledge  for  reading 
instruction. 

1687  Language  Development 
and  Reading 

Current  theory  and  research  on 
children's  language  development  and  its 
implications  for  reading  instruction. 
Seminar  format.  Prerequisite,  1684  or 
1670  recommended. 

1706  Workshop  in  Science  Education 

Selected  problems  in  curriculum  and  in- 
struction in  science.  Credit,  3-6. 

1709  Seminar  in  Reading 

Content  varies  each  semester.  Topics 
may  include  psycholinguistics  and 
reading,  miscue  analysis,  current  issues, 
role  of  the  reading  consultant. 

1710  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education 

A  survey  of  recent  developments  in 
elementary  mathematics  education  and 
their  implications  for  exploring 
mathematics  in  the  elementary  school. 

1711  Recent  Developments  in 
Secondary  Mathematics 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  current 
literature,  research,  and  studies  in  the 
curriculum  and  teaching  of  secondary 
school  mathematics.  Prerequisites,  1411 
and  teaching  experience. 

1712  Recent  Developments  in 
Secondary  English 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  current 
literature,  research,  yearbooks,  and  ex- 
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periments  in  the  curriculum  and 
teaching  of  English.  Prerequisites,  1509 
and  teaching  experience. 

1713  Planning  for  Urban  Schools 

Through  economic  analysis  of  school- 
ing, students  focus  on  developmental 
strategies  for  urban  administrators,  pro- 
gram specialists,  and  community 
organizers. 

1714  Seminar  in  English  Education 

1715  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

The  factors  influencing  the  secondary 
school  curriculum,  the  organization  of 
the  curriculum,  and  the  goals  of  the 
secondary  school,  and  current  develop- 
ments and  elements  desirable  in  the 
curriculum  of  typical  secondary 
schools.  Prerequisite:  teaching  experi- 
ence or  consent  of  instructor. 

1716  Workshop  in  Remedial  Reading 

1737  Educational  Media  Theory 

The  research  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
media  in  education  systems;  special 
reference  to  philosophies,  learning 
systems  and  communication  models 
which  relate  to  the  teaching-learning 
situation. 

1738  Advanced  Media  Production 

Professional  preparation  in  the  area  of 
education  media  and  technology. 

1740  Micro-Teaching:  Development  and 
Implementation 

Indepth  analysis  of  microteaching  con- 
cept. Focus  on  working  with  teachers 
and  school  personnel  (pre-service  and 
inservice)  to  improve  instruction. 
Utilizes  simulation  and  videotape  feed- 
back to  analyze  instructional  techni- 
ques. 

1743  Administration  of  Audiovisual 
Services 

For  audiovisual  coordinators,  direc- 
tors, and  supervisors.  Operation  of  an 
audiovisual  service:  teacher-training, 
selection  of  materials  and  equipment, 
storage,  cataloging,  distribution,  main- 
tenance, and  financial  support.  Prere- 
quisites, 1547  and  teaching  experience. 

1744  Newer  Media  in  Education 

For  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
experienced  classroom  teachers.  The 
characteristics,  applications,  and  im- 
plications of  the  newer  media  in  educa- 
tion such  as  language  laboratories,  mo- 
tion pictures,  closed  circuit  television, 
and  teaching  machines.  Prerequisite, 
1547  or  consent  of  instructor. 


1745  Curriculum  Integration 

Theory  and  current  practice  of  the  in- 
tegration of  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
of  elementary  schools  and  teacher 
training  programs.  Includes  the  design- 
ing of  integrated  curriculum  for 
teacher  education.  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor required. 

1746  Teacher  Education  and 
Racism  in  Schools 

The  development  and  institutionaliza- 
tion of  racism  as  phenomena  affecting 
schools;  development  of  learning  exper- 
iences to  aid  teachers  in  understanding 
issues  of  racism,  and  skills  in  combat- 
ting racism  in  education. 

1755  Curriculum,  Methods  and  Programs 
in  Urban  Education 

A  survey  of  curriculum  techniques, 
methods,  materials  and  programs 
related  to  teaching  urban  children. 
Students  develop  innovative  methods 
and  curricula  for  urban  schools. 

1757  Research,  Planning  and  Development 
in  Urban  Education 

Urban  development  and  power  struc- 
tures in  relation  to  urban  schools.  In- 
cludes a  survey  of  relevant  literature, 
seminars  and  research  or  planning  pro- 
jects. Credit,  3-6. 

1770  Instructional  Applications  of 
Computers 

Each  student  proposes,  designs,  devel- 
ops, implements,  informally  tests  and 
documents  an  experimental  unit  of 
computer-assisted  instructional  materi- 
al. 

1773  Developing  Curriculum  for  Teachers 
in  the  Integrated  Day 

Assumptions  and  pedagogical  charact 
eristics  derived  from  open  education 
literature  and  research.  Devising  and 
implementation  of  learning  experiences 
for  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers. 
Credit,  1-6. 

1774  Issues  and  Problems  in  Teacher 
Education  for  Urban  Schools 

Research  on  problems  relating  to 
teacher  effectiveness;  and  pre-service 
and  in-service  teacher  education  de- 
signs. 

1776  Theory  of  Communication  for 
Bilingual  Education 

Linguistic,  psychological  and  socio- 
cultural  aspects  of  communication; 
analysis  and  exploration  of  fundamen- 


tal aspects  of  theory  of  communicative 
competence;  emphasis  on  implications 
for  bilingual  schooling. 

1780  Research  in  Reading 

Relevant  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities in  reading,  past,  present,  and 
future,  including  an  analysis  of  the 
research-to-implementation  process  and 
an  investigation  into  possible  break- 
through in  reading  instruction.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor. 

1783  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  reading 
difficulties.  Theory  and  interpretation 
of  diagnostic  procedures.  Prerequisite, 
1461. 

1784  Issues  in  Children's  Literature 

Advanced  seminar.  Participants  in- 
vestigate references  and  children's 
books  dealing  with  such  issues  as  death, 
old  age,  sexism,  racism,  divorce,  war, 
and  other  issues  of  social  significance. 

1838  Seminar  in  Science  Education 

The  current  literature  and  research  in 
science  education  of  researchable  pro- 
blems and  research  strategies  which  may 
be  applicable. 

1851  Principles  of  Supervision 

Principles  and  problems  of  supervision 
and  the  exercise  of  educational  leader- 
ship to  improve  instruction  in  the 
elementary  curriculum  and  in  secondary 
school  content  fields. 

1858  Urban  Administration  and 
School  Structures 

New  departures  in  school  organization 
and  administration  in  urban  schools. 
Explores  decentralized  school  systems, 
MIAs,  the  house  plan  and  educational 
parks,  the  development  of  differen- 
tiated staffs,  flexible  scheduling,  etc. 

1859  Change  Strategies  for  Urban  Schools 

Change  processes  and  various  ad- 
ministrative approaches,  innovations, 
curricular  development,  evaluative 
techniques,  staffing  patterns,  and  train- 
ing models  focused  on  improving  inner 
city  schools. 

1860  Administration  in  Urban 
Elementary  Schools 

The  instructional  leadership  role  of  the 
urban  elementary  school  principal. 
Analysis  of  the  process  of  organiza- 
tional change  and  its  implications  for 
urban  principals. 
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1871  Design  and  Evaluation  of  Teacher 
Education  Programs 

Theories  for  program  designs,  ration- 
ales, evaluation,  selection  procedures, 
advising,  staffing.  Alternative  pre- 
service  and  in-service  programs  provide 
case  material. 

1872  Supervision  as  a  Helping 
Relationship 

Seminar  for  graduate  students  with 
supervisory  responsibilities.  Partici- 
pants review  research  in  psychological 
foundations  of  helping  professions  to 
translate  theory  into  field  practice. 

1873  Seminar  for  Resource  Personnel 

Development  of  leadership  skills  for  ad- 
vanced graduates  in  the  Integrated  Day 
approach  who  act  as  advisers  and 
resource  people  in  the  field.  One  year. 
Credit,  3-6. 

P506  Overview  of  Evaluation 

Seminar  utilizing  the  writings  of  Guba, 
Stufflebeam,  Stake,  Pace,  Serevin, 
Bloom,  and  Hammond.  Emphasis  on 
philosophies  of  evaluation,  variables 
employed  in  the  various  models,  and 
the  generation  of  new  evaluation  de- 
signs. 

P507  Learning  Systems  Development 

For  educational  specialists,  administra- 
tors, and  classroom  teachers. Proced- 
ures for  developing  instruction  that 
meets  student  needs,  including  tech- 
niques of  accountability,  individualizing 
instruction,  using  instructional  objec- 
tives, and  evaluation  techniques. 

P508  Research  Methods  in  Education 

An  interdisciplinary  course  on  research 
methods  and  scholarship  in  psychologi- 
cal, sociological,  economic,  political, 
historical,  and  philosophical  studies  of 
education.  Prerequisites,  study  in  a 
discipline  and  consent  of  instructor. 

P516  American  Secondary  Education 

Learning  materials  and  activities  and 
their  organization  in  various  teaching 
fields.  Prerequisites:  an  elective  in 
Foundations  of  Education.  Credit,  2. 

P518  Career  Education:  An  Overview 

Introduces  the  concept  of  career  educa- 
tion; opportunity  for  student  evaluation 
of  methods  and  materials  currently 
employed  in  bringing  career  education 
into  the  classroom. 

P519  Education  and  Public  Policy 

Selected  issues  and  problems  concerning 


the  interaction  between  education  and 
politics  at  the  local,  state,  and  national 
levels. 

P526  Curriculum  Development  in 
International  Education 

The  resources  and  concepts  of  cur- 
riculum development  in  international 
education.  Students  develop  units  that 
can  be  taught  in  elementary  or  secon- 
dary schools. 

P527  Introduction  to  the  Uses  of 
Computers  in  Education 

Many  areas  of  application  of  computer- 
related  technology  to  schools,  including 
instruction,  research,  administration, 
the  systems  approach  and  general 
societal  impact  of  the  computer. 

P528  Laboratory  in  Cross-Cultural  Studies 

Development  of  sensitivity  to  cultural 
differences  by  examining  the  elements 
of  cross-cultural  communications  in  an 
educational  context.  Primarily  for 
teachers  and  others  in  education. 
Experientially  based  (employing  field 
work,  role-playing,  and  gaming),  and 
balanced  by  analytical  readings,  discus- 
sions, and  independent  study.  Fulfills 
"foundations"  requirements  for  stu- 
dents seeking  Teacher  Certification. 

P529  International  Education 

An  introduction  to  certain  portions  of 
international  education.  The  issues  sur- 
rounding education  as  a  tool  of 
development,  education  in  a  cross- 
cultural  context,  and  education  through 
international  exchange  of  persons  and 
ideas.  Substantial  foreign-student  par- 
ticipation. Readings,  class  discussions, 
learning  games,  and  individual  study 
projects.  Fulfills  "foundations"  re- 
quirements for  students  seeking  teacher 
certification. 

P530  Economics  of  Education 

An  introduction  to  economists'  ap- 
proaches to  education  as  an  investment 
in  human  capital.  Review  of  the  lit- 
erature and  discussion  of  issues  raised. 

PS31  Issues  in  Freedom  and  Restraint  in 
Academic  Policy 

The  sociological,  philosophical,  eco- 
nomic and  anthropological  considera- 
tions found  in  freedom  and  restraint 
conflict,  via  readings  in  periodicals  and 
discussions. 

P532  Principles  of  Educational  and 
Psychological  Testing 

Basic  principles  of  measurement.  Top- 


ics include  descriptive  statistics,  reliabil- 
ity, validity,  principles  of  test-construc- 
tion, item  analysis  and  a  review  of 
standardized  tests. 

P534  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

The  most  serviceable  tests  for  measur- 
ing achievement.  Test  construction,  ad- 
ministration, scoring,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  results  studied  and  applied  to  the 
classroom. 

P542  Contemporary  Educational 
Philosophies 

Critical  examination  of  selected  con- 
temporary philosophies  of  education. 
Special  attention  to  social  implications 
and  to  relevance  to  educational  prac- 
tice. Fulfills  the  "foundations"  require- 
ment for  students  seeking  teacher  cer- 
tification. 

P543  Universities:  Development,  Roles, 
Problems  and  Issues 

Origins  of  universities  in  the  medieval 
period,  their  development  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  England,  and  the  U.S.;  selected 
topics  such  as  academic  freedom  and 
tenure,  governance,  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  state  universities,  graduate 
school,  proposals  for  reform,  etc. 

P544  Education  for  Death  and  Dying 

Aims,  methods,  materials  and  strategies 
for  elementary/secondary  teaching 
about  aging,  death  and  dying. 

Educational  Policy, 
Research  and 
Administration 

P549  Alternative  Structures  in 
Higher  Education 

Review  and  analysis  of  organizational 
structures  of  institutions  of  higher 
education;  design  of  alternative  models 
for  governance  and  learning.  Credit,  4, 

P550  Conceptions  of  Liberal  Education 

Traditional  and  modern  conceptions 
of  liberal  education  analyzed  with 
regard  to  their  relevance  to  contem- 
porary societies  and  education. 

P551  Foundations  of  Education 

Selected  problems  and  issues  in  mod- 
ern education  studied  through  the  dis- 
cipline of  educational  sociology,  edu- 
cational history,  educational  philoso- 
phy, comparative  education,  or  social 
psychology.  Independent  study  or  field 
experience  optional.  Possible  foci  are 
educational  aims,  societal  expectation 
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of  the  schools,  church-state  relations, 
professionalism,  academic  freedom, 
curriculum  and  methodological  em- 
phasis, urban  education,  and  educa- 
tional innovation.  Fulfills  "founda- 
tions" requirement  for  students  seek- 
ing teacher  certification. 

P552  Educating  the  Disadvantaged  Child 

The  issues  and  problems  in  educating 
disadvantaged  children.  Emphasis  on 
urban  elementary  education;  rural 
education  problems  also  addressed. 

P554  Educational  Anthropology 

Relevant  concept  from  cultural  an- 
thropology (such  as  change,  human 
behavior  and  interaction,  and  cultural 
determinants  within  American  culture) 
applied  to  education.  The  culture  of  the 
schools  and  the  role  of  this  subculture  in 
the  culture  as  a  whole. 

P555  Introduction  to  Statistics  and 
Computer  Analysis  I 

Elementary  descriptive  statistics,  con- 
trol of  the  computer  terminal  inferential 
statistics,  and  some  programming  con- 
cepts with  a  computer  language  (FOR- 
TRAN) for  unique  solutions  of  pro- 
blems. 

PS58  Educational  Statistics  Laboratory 

Use  of  a  major  computer  statistical 
package  in  both  the  batch  (punched 
card)  and  time  sharing  modes  on  the 
computer.  Actual  data  analyzed  and  re- 
sults interpreted.  Credit,  1. 

P559  Curriculum  Development 
in  Multicultural  Education 

Curriculum  theory,  design  and  resour- 
ces for  multicultural  education.  Stu- 
dents develop  units  that  can  be  taught  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

P562  Education  in  Africa 

Major  trends  in  education  on  the  de- 
veloping African  continent.  Emphasis 
on  the  changes  since  independence.  The 
impact  of  cross-cultural  forces  at  work 
in  education. 

P563  Education  in  Asia 

The  relationship  between  education  and 
society  in  the  major  nations  of  the  Far 
East.  The  process  of  change  in  educa- 
tional thought  and  institutions;  the  con- 
flict between  tradition  and  contem- 
porary forces. 

P564  Educational  Patterns  Around 
the  World 

The  processes  and  problems  of 
educational    development    in    selected 


areas  throughout  the  world  and  the 
interrelationship  between  education  and 
culture.  Emphasis  on  cultural  forces  of 
education. 

P565  Education  in  Latin  America 

The  developmental  history  of  the  edu- 
cational structures  and  systems  of  Latin 
America.  Emphasis  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  various  educational  models. 
Analysis  based  on  related  case  studies. 

P566  Education  and  Development 

The  relationship  between  the  develop- 
ment of  national  and  regional  areas  and 
education.  Systems  analysis  introduced; 
areas  for  potential  research  projects 
identified. 

P569  Practicum  in  International 
Education 

Supervised  practical  experience  in  vari- 
ous areas  of  international  education. 
Credit,  1-6. 

P584  Organization  and  Administration  of 
a  Distributive  Education  Program 

Activities  necessary  to  initiate,  main- 
tain, and  improve  a  Distributive  Educa- 
tion Program.  Focus  on  organization 
and  administration  at  the  secondary 
level. 

P586  Organization  and  Administration  of 
a  Cooperative  Education  Program 

Organization  and  administration  of  the 
cooperative  education  program  at  the 
secondary  level.  Those  activities  neces- 
sary to  initiate,  maintain  and  improve  a 
cooperative  education  program. 

P587  The  Individual  and  the 

Organization  of  Higher  Education 

Analysis  of  the  effects  of  institutional 
and  organizational  structure  and  values 
on  individual  development. 

P603  Introduction  to  Research  for 
Non-Research  Majors 

Purposes  of  research;  different  kinds  of 
research  (i.e.,  historical,  survey,  and  ex- 
perimental models):  specific  research 
methodology  (drawn  from  statistics,  ex- 
perimental design,  and  measurement 
and  evaluation). 

P617  Law  and  Higher  Education 

Focus  on  judicial  resolution  of  conflicts 
between  students,  teachers,  and  ad- 
ministrators in  such  areas  as  due  pro- 
cess, equal  protection,  privacy,  freedom 
of  expression,  negligence  and  accoun- 
tability. 


P624  Design  and  Management  of  School 
Information  Systems 

Systems  analysis,  problem  definition, 
hardware  selection,  site  preparation, 
systems  design,  staff  selection,  informa- 
tion collection  and  display,  program- 
ming and  procedure  documentation 
standards,  and  user-training  for  various 
types  of  information  systems.  Concur- 
rent internship  in  an  appropriate  school 
information  center  expected.  Prere- 
quisite, knowledge  of  computer  pro- 
gramming. 

P626  Teaching  the  Asian  American 
Experience 

Introduction  to  the  Asian  experience  in 
the  United  States  for  prospective 
teachers  in  the  area  of  multicultural/ 
crosscultural  education. 

P633  Educational  Law 

An  introduction  to  the  legal  aspects  of 
public  education  including  rights  and 
liabilities  of  school  boards,  teachers, 
and  pupils;  attention  to  recent  legal  in- 
terpretations. 

P634  Educational  Knowledge  Diffusion 
and  Utilization 

Two  aspects  of  change — the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  its  utilization  in  prac- 
tice— systematically  studied  during  the 
first  semester.  Opportunities  for  in- 
dependent study  and  field  internships,  if 
additional  formal  education  is  desired, 
during  the  second  semester. 

P642  Administration  of  Adult  Education 

Role  of  the  public  schools  in  continuing 
community  service  and  planning  and 
directing  programs  in  adult  education; 
adult  needs  in  preparation  for  job  pro- 
curement, retraining,  job  advancement, 
and  community  service.  Prerequisite, 
P726. 

P645  Inquiry  into  American  Schooling 

Contemporary  educational  practices. 
Emphasis  on  promising  developments 
in  curriculum,  staffing,  and  organiza- 
tion of  public  schools,  past  and  futur  in- 
novations. 

P652  Criterion  Referenced  Measurement 
in  Curriculum  Development  and 
Evaluation 

Criterion  referenced  measurement  con- 
sidered theoretically,  including  validity, 
reliability,  item  and  objective  construc- 
tion, and  practically,  including  class- 
room instructional  management,  test 
administration,  and  use  with  instruc- 
tional activities. 
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P654  Introduction  to  Future  Studies 

Basic  concepts  in  future  studies,  theory 
and  techniques  of  long-range  fore- 
casting; views  of  noted  futurists;  educa- 
tional policy  making;  designing  future- 
oriented  curricula;  classroom  applica- 
tions of  futuristics,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  change  strategies. 

P656  Introduction  to  Statistics  and 
Computer  Analysis  II 

Elementary  descriptive  statistics,  con- 
trol of  computer  terminal  inferential 
statistics  and  some  programming  con- 
cepts for  unique  solutions  of  problems. 
Prerequisite,  P555  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

P658  Introduction  to  School 

P659  Administration  I  and  II 

Introduces  each  of  the  many  disciplines 
on  which  an  administrator  calls.  Faculty 
of  the  University  and  the  Five  Colleges 
lecture  on  their  own  disciplines. 

P665  Organization  for  Curriculum 
Development:  Basic  Principles  in 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  procedures  and  criteria  for  cur- 
riculum development.  Determining 
goals,  creating  and  organizing  learning 
opportunities,  and  evaluating  the  effect- 
iveness of  curricula,  considered  in  small 
group  setting. 

P666  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Distributive  Education 

The  teaching  of  non-technical  skills 
common  in  distributive  type  occupa- 
tions, especially  self-assessment,  inter- 
personal and  conceptual  skills.  All 
traditional  teaching  methodologies  used 
in  distributive  education  courses. 

P672  Development  and  Validation  of 
Assessment  Measures  in  Education 

The  steps  involved  in  research  and 
evaluation  studies;  and  the  development 
and  validation  of  attitudes  scales;  ques- 
tionnaires; achievement,  aptitude,  and 
personality  tests;  interview  schedules 
and  observational  systems. 

P677  Introduction  to  Multicultural 
Education 

Introduction  to  multicultural  education 
including  historical  and  cultural  dimen- 
sions of  racial  and  cultural  minorities, 
biases  in  schooling,  philosophies  of 
cultural  pluralism  and  implementation 
strategies. 


P684  Curriculum  Development  in 
Future  Studies 

A  workshop  in  the  development, 
evaluation  and  revision  of  curriculum  in 
Future  Studies,  for  use  at  either  the 
secondary  or  elementary  teaching  levels. 
Students  design  and  field  test  cur- 
riculum materials  as  part  of  course 
work. 

P688  Long-Range  Educational  Forecasting 

The  problems  and  methods  involved  in 
long-range  educational  planning.  In- 
cludes analysis  of  theories  of  education; 
pending  social/technological  changes 
(global  and  national)  as  they  impinge  on 
future  educational  possibilities  and  the 
likely  future  of  political/economic 
forces  that  affect  educational  institu- 
tions. 

P717  English  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Special  problems  involved  in  teaching 
English  in  secondary  schools  in  which 
students  come  largely  from  culturally 
and  economically  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. 


P719  Basic  Skills  in  Nonformal  Education 
for  Development 

Nonconventional  approaches  to  devel- 
opment of  human  resources  in  Third 
World.  Includes  conceptual  issues  in 
nonformal  education,  program  train- 
ing, materials  development,  manage- 
ment. 

P720  Education  and  Nation  Building 

The  educational  problems  facing 
developing  nations  as  they  endeavor  to 
use  the  schools  as  an  ameliorative  agent. 
Economic  factors  and  political  con- 
siderations influencing  educational 
planning  in  divergent  cultures;  the 
allocation  of  educational  resources  and 
the  confrontation  between  old  and  new 
cultural  values. 

P721  Research  Methodology  in 
International  Education 

An  introduction  to  research  methods; 
students  enabled  to  design  and  carry  out 
field  studies  in  international  education. 
Techniques  used  in  the  various  social 
sciences  and  examples  of  their  applica- 
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tion  to  problems  in  international  educa- 
tion. Survey  methods,  attitude  and 
value  analysis,  interviewing  and 
participant-observation  techniques  and 
research  design.  Models  of  design  and 
techniques  presented  for  critique.  Each 
student  sets  up  a  research  design  and 
method  outline  for  a  specific  project. 

P722  Workshop  in  Educational 
Administration  (Principals) 

P723  Workshop  in  Educational 

Administration  (Administrators) 

P724  Seminar  in  International  Education 
(For  Doctoral  Majors) 

An  integrating  core  experience  for  doc- 
toral students  in  international  educa- 
tion. Current  issues  and  areas  of  com- 
petency needed  in  the  field. 

P725  Externship  in  Business  and  Industry 

Supervised  field  experience  in  industry, 
business,  research  organizations,  or 
public  agencies  relevant  to  the  student's 
area  of  specialization.  Planned  individ- 
ually by  student,  cooperating  business 
and  vocational-technical  education  staff 
prior  to  enrollment.  Credit,  1-6. 

P726  Fundamentals  of  Educational 
Administration 

Introduction  to  general  school  adminis- 
tration, the  relation  of  public  education 
to  the  cultural  pattern,  and  organization 
and  practices  in  school  administration. 

P727  Administering  Elementary  Schools 

The  principal's  responsibilities,  organi- 
zation of  the  school  office,  scheduling, 
use  of  school  facilities,  curriculum 
organization,  staff  relationships,  and 
the  place  of  the  school  in  the  communi- 
ty. Prerequisite,  teaching  experience. 

P728  Administering  Secondary  Schools 

Housing,  finance,  scheduling,  the 
library,  guidance,  cafeteria,  public  rela- 
tions, etc.  Prerequisite,  teaching  ex- 
perience. 

P729  Public  School  Finance 

The  economics  of  public  education, 
sources  of  school  revenue,  taxation,  and 
federal,  state  and  local  plans  of  school 
fiscal  support.  Prerequisite,  P726. 

P731  Introduction  to  Factor  Analysis 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  linear 
factor  model  consideration  of  the  basic 
problems  of  factor  analysis  and  a 
discussion  of  various  factor-analytic 
solutions.  Problems  of  design  and  inter- 
pretation. Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 


P735  Advanced  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Testing  I 

The  theory  of  mental  tests  beginning 
with  the  classical  test  theory  model  and 
including  such  topics  as  reliability, 
validity,  item  analysis  and  latent  struc- 
ture models.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

P736  Advanced  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Testing  II 

Advanced  topics  in  test  theory.  Includes 
problems  in  the  measurement  of 
change,  latest  trait  theory,  item-exam- 
inee sampling  theory  and  tailored  test- 
ing strategies.  Prerequisite,  P735. 

P746  Seminar  in  Curriculum  Development 
in  Vocational  Technical  Education 

Curriculum  development  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  problem  areas 
and  embodying  current  research  and 
response  to  social  or  technical  changes. 

P748  The  Two-Year  Collegiate  Institution 
in  American  Education 

The  evolution  of  variant  forms  of  two- 
year  degree-granting  institutions  with 
attention  to  related  philosophical  and 
social  issues.  Credit,  2. 

P749  Current  Concepts,  Trends,  and 
Practices  in  Vocational-Technical 
Education 

Concepts  resulting  from  a  critical 
evaluation  of  the  research  and  legisla- 
tion involved  in  the  development  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams. 

P750  The  University:  An  Organizational 
Analysis 

The  effects  of  institutional  organization 
in  higher  education  on  human  behavior. 

P751  Individual  Alienation  and 

Contemporary  Higher  Education 

An  analysis  based  on  interdisciplinary 
readings  on  student  alienation  in  con- 
temporary institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

P756  Graduate  Seminar  in  Future  Studies 

Primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  for 
doctoral  students  in  the  Future  Studies 
Program.  Advanced  exploration  of  the 
substance  and  techniques  of  future 
studies  as  they  relate  to  educational  in- 
stitutions: educational  policy  making, 
curriculum  construction,  and  teaching 
techniques. 

P758  School  Personnel  Administration 

The  leadership  role  in  staff  performance 
and  duties,  the  planning  and  promotion 


of  continuous  programs  of  in-service 
training,  and  personnel  recruitment  and 
development.  Prerequisite,  P726. 

P759  School  Business  Administration 

The  business  aspects  of  school  ad- 
ministration as  related  to  the  attainment 
of  educational  objectives.  The  nature  of 
the  problems  involved  and  the  skills 
needed  in  directing  school  business  af- 
fairs. Prerequisite,  P726. 

P760  School  Plant  Planning 

School  plant  needs,  site  selection,  bond- 
ing, building  planning  and  standards, 
architectural  service,  and  furniture  and 
equipment  selection  practices.  Prere- 
quisite, P726. 

P767  Introduction  to  Educational 
Planning 

Planning  at  various  stages  of  education 
(local,  state,  national);  techniques  and 
tools;  the  politics  of  long  range  plann- 
ing and  development  of  management 
systems. 

P771  Application  of  Multivariate 

P772  Statistics  to  Problems  in  Education 
I  and  II 

Topics  include  matrix  algebra,  linear 
models,  profile  analysis,  analysis  of 
multivariate  experimental  designs,  dis- 
criminant, canonical,  and  components 
analysis.  Prerequisites,  P555/P656  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  3-6. 

P778  Introduction  to  Higher  Education 
Management  Systems 

The  terms,  concepts,  premise,  and  oper- 
ational problems  of  new  management 
technologies  applied  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

P786  Clinic  for  Solutions  to  Educational 
Problems 

Problems  as  presented  by  persons  ac- 
tively involved  in  education. 

P805  Needs  Analysis  Methodology 

Provision  of  needs  data  for  decision- 
making. 

P806  Seminar  in  Evaluation  Methodology 

Developmental  theory  of  new  evalua- 
tion methodologies  for  general  or 
special  cases  considered.  Specific 
methodologies  analyzed.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  developing,  field  testing, 
and  applying  methodologies. 

P816  Technology  and  Educational 
Development 

Modern  technology  and  educational  in- 
novations and  their  adaptations  to  pro- 
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blems  of  developing  countries.  Students 
design  a  project  for  implementing  given 
innovations  in  the  context  of  a  par- 
ticular country. 

P817  Techniques  of  Educational  Planning 
for  Developing  Countries 

For  advanced  doctoral  majors  in  educa- 
tional development.  Basic  techniques  of 
educational  planning  as  currently  used 
in  Europe  and  developing  countries. 
Students  carry  out  a  planning  exercise 
for  a  given  school  system. 

P818  Education  in  Rural  Development 

Role  of  education  in  rural  development 
of  Third  World  countries.  Includes  for- 
mal and  nonformal  education,  rural  or- 
ganizations, and  development  of  agri- 
culture related  skills.  Rural  develop- 
ment experience  helpful. 

P819  Seminar  in  Research  Advanced 
Methodology  for  International 
Education 

An  advanced  seminar  in  research 
methods  for  doctoral  candidates  about 
to  begin  field  work.  Discussion  and 
analysis  of  dissertation  proposals.  Nor- 
mally taken  by  second  and  third-year 
doctoral  students  in  international 
education. 

P820  Research  Practicum  in  Education 

Educational  problems  examined  in 
varied  field  settings.  Alternative  solu- 
tions contemplated  in  the  context  of 
schools,  state  agencies,  and  federally 
sponsored  projects.  Consultative  ar- 
rangements made  for  students;  discus- 
sions and  field  work. 

P836  Seminar  in  Educational  Sociology 
and  Educational  Anthropology 

Seminar  in  selected  topics  in  educa- 
tional sociology  and  educational  an- 
thropology. 

P837  Seminar  in  Educational  History 

Seminar  in  selected  periods  or  topics  of 
educational  history. 

P843  History  of  European  Education 

Educational  movements  and  institu- 
tions traced  from  early  Greece  to  the 
present  in  Europe,  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  modern  problems  better. 

P844  History  of  Higher  Education 
in  America 

The  role  of  the  college  and  university  in 
American  society,  past  and  present.  The 
meaning  of  a  college  education  at 
various  periods  in  American  life. 


P855  Community  Relations  for 
School  Personnel 

The  development  of  good  public- 
relations  policies  and  techniques  for 
assisting  lay  people  in  interpreting 
school  activities,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives. Prerequisite,  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

P856  Principles  of  School  Law 

Review  of  the  legal  relations  of  school 
personnel  in  school  and  community.  A 
series  of  selected  cases. 

P8S7  Legal  Basis  of  School  Administration 

The  legal  basis  of  school  operation, 
cases  in  school  law,  the  role  of  the  at- 
torney general  and  school  solicitor  in 
school  law  interpretation,  and  school 
operation  in  relation  to  federal,  state, 
and  local  environment.  Prerequisite, 
P726. 

P861  Case  Studies  in  Educational 
Administration 

A  series  of  situations  involving  the  role 
of  the  school  administrator  in  a  democ- 
racy. Prerequisites,  P726  and  P758. 

P862  Educational  Planning  and 
Evaluation 

Participation  in  a  school  survey  to  give 
advanced  graduate  students  practical 
field  experience  in  inspection  evaluation 
and  recommendations  for  future  action 
in  the  educational  operation.  Prere- 
quisites, P726,  P759,  P760  and  consent 
of  instructor.  Taught  in  two  consecutive 
semesters.  Credit,  6. 

P863  Internship  in  Educational 
Administration 

For  advanced  graduate  students  in 
educational  administration.  Placement 
on  assignment  in  actual  school  ad- 
ministration positions  on  the  basis  of 
cooperative  school  system-university 
selection,  assignment  and  supervision. 
Prerequisites,  18  semester  hours  in  ed- 
ucational administration  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Credit,  1-12. 

P865  Theory  and  Research  in 
Educational  Leadership 

The  historical  development  of  ad- 
ministrative theory.  Emphasis  on  its 
contribution  to  research  and  develop- 
ment in  educational  administration. 
Prerequisite,  P726. 

P866  Curriculum  Development:  Theory 
and  Research 

The  needs  of  children  and  society; 
modern     programs;     procedures    for 


developing  curricula  and  improving  pre- 
sent offering  in  a  school.  Includes 
clinical  involvement  in  curriculum 
development  in  cooperating  schools. 

P867  Readings  in  Organizational 
Development  and  Change 

Readings  and  critical  analysis  in  be- 
havioral science  areas  of  organizational 
development  and  change.  Indepth 
reading  of  the  field's  top  books  and 
journals. 

P868  Advanced  Seminar  in  Curriculum 
and  Organizational  Theory 

The  relationship  between  theory  and 
practice  in  curriculum  and  organiza- 
tion. What  organizational  theory  sug- 
gests for  implementing  school  improve- 
ment. Emphasis  on  analysis  and  crea- 
tion of  leadership  behavior. 

P869  Evaluation  of  Curriculum  Programs 

The  role  of  evaluation  in  curriculum 
development  and  the  development  of 
evaluative  instruments.  The  nature  of 
the  educational  environment  of  schools 
and  the  need  for  determining  what 
makes  a  compelling  curricular  program. 
Prerequisites,  P665  and  P866. 

P870  Special  Problems  in  International 
Education 

Independent  work  in  international  edu- 
cation. Credit,  1-6. 

P880  Current  Issues  in  Education 

In-depth  exploration  of  historical 
antecedents,  present  conditions,  and 
future  alternatives.  Fulfills  the  "foun- 
dations" requirement  for  students  seek- 
ing teacher  certification. 

P881  Comparative  Education 

The  processes  and  problems  of  educa- 
tional development  in  selected  areas 
throughout  the  world.  The  interrela- 
tionship between  education  and  culture 
explored  in  a  multicultural  context. 
While  historical  antecedents  are 
recognized,  major  emphasis  is  on  the 
cultural  forces  responsible  for  contem- 
porary educational  practices.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for 
students  seeking  teacher  certification. 

P884  Educational  Sociology 

The  American  public  schools  as  one  of 
many  social  institutions  in  the  American 
culture.  Emphasis  on  population,  pres- 
sure groups,  and  the  social  structure  of 
the  schools  within  the  community.  Op- 
tional field  experience.  Fulfills  "foun- 
dations" requirement  for  students  seek- 
ing teacher  certification. 
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P886  Modern  Educational  Thought 

Representative  educational  thinkers  of 
this  era. 

P887  History  of  American  Education 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  uses 
which  society  has  made  of  American 
schools. 

P888  Ancient  and  Medieval  Educational 
Thought 

Representative  educational  thinkers 
during  the  ancient  and  medieval 
periods. 

Human  Development 

HD510  Language  and  Cognitive 
Development 

Language  and  cognition  from  the 
development  point  of  view.  Emphasis 
on  the  relationship  between  language 
and  thought  and  changes  in  that  rela- 
tionship in  the  course  of  cognitive 
growth.  Prerequisite,  Humdev  570  or 
equivalent. 

HD570  Child  Development 

The  child  from  the  developmental 
point  of  view.  Emphasis  on  interaction 
of  heredity  and  environment  on 
development.  Prerequisites,  Soc  101, 
Psych  101,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HD571  The  Ghetto  Family 

Family  relationships  and  styles  of  life 
of  lower  socio-economic  status  fami- 
lies. Emphasizes  social  and  psychologi- 
cal factors  that  influence  interpersonal 
relationships  and  life  strategies  among 
the  poor.  Prerequisite,  Humdev  570  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

HD572  Alternate  Family  Styles 

Comparative  evaluation  of  the  tradi- 
tional nuclear  monogamous  family  and 
alternative  family  structures  developed 
in  this  society. 

HD581  Laboratory  School 
Management 

Principles  and  methods  of  early 
childhood  education.  Includes  teach- 
ing methods  and  curriculum  planning 
for  two-to  five-year-old  children.  Pre- 
requisite, Humdev  570  or  equivalent. 

HD582  Philosophy  and  Theories 
of  Early  Childhood  Education 

Philosophy,  theories,  and  history  of 
early  childhood  education.  Field  trips. 
Prerequisite,  Humdev  581  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


HD600  Human  Development 
in  Infancy 

Development  of  the  infant  from  birth 
to  age  two.  Prerequisite,  Humdev  570 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

HD660  Theories  of  Human 
Development 

The  major  theories  of  human  develop- 
ment. Emphasis  on  psychological 
theories  and  concepts.  The  relevance 
and  relationship  of  biological,  social 
and  anthropological  concepts.  Prere- 
quisite, Humdev  570  or  equivalent. 

HD662  Seminar 

Readings,  reports  and  discussions  on 
the  current  literature  in  the  area  of 
Human  Development. 
Credit,  1-3. 

HD670  Human  Development  in 

Adolescence  and  Young  Adulthood 

Human  development  during  the  se- 
cond decade  of  life.  Emphasis  on  bio- 
logical, psychological,  and  sociological 
aspects.  Theories  of  adolescent 
development.  Prerequisite,  Humdev 
570  or  consent  of  instructor.  Human 
Development  majors  only. 

HD673  Research  Methods  in 
Human  Development 

Methods  and  techniques  for  studying 
developmental  processes  at  various 
stages  of  the  life  span,  from  infancy  to 
old  age.  Prerequisite,  Humdev  570  or 
equivalent,  or  concurrently  with  Hum- 
dev 570. 

HD680  Human  Development 
in  Adulthood 

Human  development  from  young 
adulthood  through  old  age.  A  social 
psychological  perspective  of  change 
across  the  adult  life  span.  Prerequisite, 
Humdev  570  or  equivalent,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


Electrical 
and  Computer 
Engineering 

Graduate  Faculty 

Charles  E.  Hutchinson,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering,  B.S.,  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1957;  M.S.,  Stan- 
ford, 1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Richard  V.  Monopoli,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  1952;  M.S.,  Brown, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1965. 

Leonard  S.  Bobrow,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Miami,  1962;  M.S., 
Northwestern  University,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Ehud  Bracha,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.E.E.,  Israel  Institute  of  Technology, 
1973;  M.S.,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  1976; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Lewis  E.  Franks,  Professor,  B.S.  Oregon 
State,  1952;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1953;  Ph.D., 
1957. 

Francis  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
B.E.,  Yale,  1962;  M.E.,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Walter  H.  Kohler,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Princeton,  1967;  M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Robert  E.  Mcintosh,  Professor,  B.S., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1962; 
M.S.,  Harvard,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa,  1967. 

David  H.  Navon,  Professor,  B.E.E.,  City 

College  of  New  York,  1947;  M.S.,  New 
York  University,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Purdue, 
1953. 

Peter  T.  Parrish,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  Physics,  Univ.  of  Colorado,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  Physics,  Univ.  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1975. 

Donald  E.  Scott,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Connecticut,  1957;  M.S.,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1968. 

G.  Dale  Sheckels,  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Washington,  1938;  M.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1940;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State,  1955. 

Harold  S.  Stone,  Professor,  B.S.E., 
Princeton,  1960;  M.S.,  University  of 
California,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Ting-wei  Tang,  Professor,  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1957;  M.S.,  Brown, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Donald  F.  Towsley,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Texas,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 
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Jack  K.  Wolf,  Professor,  B.S.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1956;  M.S.,  Princeton, 
1957;  M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Sigfrid  Yngvesson,  Professor,  Teknologie 
Licentiat,  Chalmers  Institute  of 
Technology,  Sweden,  1964;  Teknologie 
Doktor,  1968. 

Adjunct  Faculty 

Ronald  L.  Fante,  B.S.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1958;  M.S.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Princeton,  1963. 

Olaf  E.H.  Rydbeck,  M.S.,  Royal  Institute 
of  Technology,  Stockholm,  1936;  D.Sc, 
Harvard,  1940. 

Lester  C.  Van  Atta,  B.S.,  Reed  College, 
1927;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University, 
1931. 

Affiliated  Faculty 

Michael  A.  Arbib,  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science. 

Caxton  C.  Foster,  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science. 

Robert  M.  Graham,  Professor  of  Com- 
puter and  Information  Science. 

William  Kilmer,  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science. 

Edward  M.  Riseman,  Associate  Professor 
of  Computer  and  Information  Science. 

Conrad  A.  Wogrin,  Professor  of  Com- 
puter and  Information  Science. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Degree  Program 

There  is  no  formal  course  requirement  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  Typical  programs  include 
approximately  24  credits  of  course  work 
beyond  the  course  requirements  for  the 
M.S.  degree.  Residency,  dissertation,  and 
examination  requirements  are  described  in 
the  General  Information  Section  of  this 
Bulletin.  A  brochure  containing  detailed  in- 
formation on  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engin- 
eering is  available  from  the  Departmental 
Graduate  Committee. 

The  Master  of  Science 
Degree  Program 

A  student  entering  the  M.S.  degree  pro- 
gram in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineer- 
ing is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  who  acts 
as  his/her  program  adviser.  With  the  ap- 


proval of  the  program  adviser,  the  student 
selects  a  unified  program  consisting  of  33  or 
more  graduate  credits,  normally  from 
courses  chosen  from  the  fields  of  engineer- 
ing, mathematics,  physics  and  computer 
science.  The  student  also  has  the  option  of 
selecting  a  program  which  involves  the 
preparation  of  a  thesis  (ECE  800,  6  credits) 
with  only  24  additional  course  credits  re- 
quired. In  this  case,  the  student  selects  a 
major  thesis  adviser,  usually  after  one 
semester  of  study,  and  in  consultation  with 
the  thesis  adviser,  submits  a  proposal  for 
thesis  research  to  the  Departmental 
Graduate  Committee. 

A  brochure  containing  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  requirements  for  the  M.S. 
degree  in  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering  is  available  from  the  Depart- 
mental Graduate  Committee. 

Research  in  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering 

The  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Department  is  conducting  active  research 
and  has  supporting  academic  programs  in 
the  following  areas: 

1 .  Computer  Systems  Engineering. 

2.  Communications  and  Signal  Processing. 

3.  Systems  and  Control  Theory 

4.  Man-Machine  Systems. 

5.  Solid  State  Devices  and  Micro- 
electronics. 

6.  Electrodynamics  and  Plasma  Physics. 

7.  Ocean  Engineering. 

8.  Masers  and  Lasers. 

9.  Radio  Astronomy  and  Antenna 
Systems. 

Graduate  programs  are  also  available  via 
videotape  at  many  industrial  locations. 

A 11  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

511  Applied  Nonlinear  Analysis 

The  analysis  of  nonlinear  mechanical 
and  electrical  systems.  Numerical,  gra- 
phical, and  analytical  methods  used  to 
determine  the  behavior  of  modern 
nonlinear  devices.  Mr.  Mcintosh 

542  Non-Numerical  Processing 

Introduction  to  basic  mathematical 
and  logical  concepts  relevant  to 
description  and  manipulation  of  infor- 
mation structures  such  as  lists,  trees, 
and  graphs.  Prerequisites,  programm- 
ing experience.  Mr.  Kohler,  Mr. 
Towsley 


544  Programming  Structures 

Introduction  to  common  programming 
languages  (FORTRAN,  PASCAL, 
ALGOL,  COBOL,  APL,  LISP,  etc.) 
and  the  basic  concepts  underlying  pro- 
gramming language  design  and  im- 
plementation. Prerequisite,  ECE  542. 
Mr.  Ehrich,  Mr.  Kohler,  Mr.  Towsley 

546  Simulation  of  Dynamic  Systems 

Designed  for  computer  science  or  en- 
gineering students  interested  in  the  hy- 
brid computer  as  a  computational  tool. 
Review  of  analog  and  digital  compu- 
ters and  their  combination.  Prerequi- 
site, consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson, Mr.  Monopoli 

547  Modern  Logic  Design 

Design  and  construction  of  digital 
computers  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
modern  device  technology.  Medium 
and  large-scale  integrated  circuits; 
microprocessors;  random-access  and 
read-only  memories.  Prerequisites,  in- 
troductory logic  design.  Mr.  Stone 

548  Advanced  Switching  Theory 

Topics  of  contemporary  interest  in  dig- 
ital switching  theory  and  logical  de- 
sign. State-of-the-art  techniques  in 
computer  hardware  design.  Prerequi- 
site, ECE  410.  Mr.  Stone 

550  Computer  Systems  Lab  I 

Subunits  of  digital  computer  systems 
and  their  control.  Registers,  accumula- 
tors, arithmetic  units,  and  memories 
and  their  interconnection. 

554  Computer  Systems 
Laboratory  II 

Project  laboratory  in  advanced  com- 
puter systems  engineering  including 
designs  of  integrated  hardware/soft- 
ware systems  and  studies  of  current 
computer  techniques.  Nine  laborat- 
ory hours.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

556  Introduction  to  Automata  Theory 

An  introduction  to  formal  processes  of 
computation.  Computability,  automa- 
ta, algorithms,  recursive  functions. 
Formal  systems,  computing  power  of 
machines,  and  automata  as  examples 
of  formal  systems.  Prerequisite,  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.  Ehrich,  Mr. 
Kohler 

560  Computer  Graphics 

Basic  organization  of  computer-driven 
graphical  display  systems.  Methods  for 
generation  and  manipulation  of  vec- 
tors    and    characters    for    real-time 
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display.  Data  structures  for  picture 
and  text  processing.  Prerequisites, 
COINS  533,  ECE  542. 

562  Self-Organizing  Systems  and 
Pattern  Recognition 

Several  aspects  of  self-organizing  sys- 
tems and  pattern  recognition  including 
machine  intelligence,  adaptation,  lear- 
ning, and  self-repair. 

566  Signal  Processing  and 
Communication   Systems  I 

Principles  of  design  of  modern  com- 
munication systems.  Mathematical  de- 
scription of  digital  and  analog  signals. 
Basic  limitations  of  modulation  tech- 
niques and  information  capacity  of 
transmission  systems.  Prerequisites, 
ECE  302,  304.  Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill 

567  Signal  Processing  and 
Communication  Systems  II 

Techniques  for  evaluating  perfor- 
mance of  modulation  and  information 
transmission  systems.  Extraction  of 
signals  from  noise.  Minimum  error  sig- 
nal estimation  and  detection.  Prerequi- 
sites, ECE  566,  465  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill 

570  Solid  State  Devices 

Power  rectifiers,  power  transistors, 
high  frequency,  high  power  transis- 
tors, thyristors,  power  circuits:  regula- 
tors, inverters,  converters  and  cyclo- 
converting,  phase-control  circuits,  mo- 
tor control  circuits.  Prerequisites,  ECE 
401,  302.  Mr.  Navon,  Mr.  Yngvesson 

571  Microelectronics 

Principles  and  applications  of  micro- 
electronics with  particular  emphasis  on 
silicon  monolithic  integrated  circuits. 
Fundamental  limitations  of  micromini- 
aturization, design  constraints  impos- 
ed by  the  monolithic  technique,  planar 
technology,  digital  and  linear  microcir- 
cuits.  Prerequisite,  ECE  401.  Mr. 
Navon 

575  Communication  and  System  Lab 

Projects  designed  to  provide  laborato- 
ry experience  related  to  specific  techni- 
cal electives.  Prerequisite,  senior 
standing. 

576  Electrophysics  Lab 

Projects  designed  to  provide  laborato- 
ry experience  related  to  specific  techni- 
cal electives.  Prerequisite,  senior 
standing. 


578  Digital  System  Design 

A  design-oriented  approach  to  the 
structure  and  design  of  general  pur- 
pose digital  computers.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  410;  Recommended:  COINS  201. 
Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Ehrich 

579  Microprocessors 

The  microprocessor  in  digital  control 
systems — the  substitution  of  software 
for  hardware  in  logic  design  and  the  in- 
terface of  the  microprocessor  with  ex- 
ternal devices.  Architectural  features 
of  current  microprocessors.  Prere- 
quisite, ECE  578.  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr. 
Kohler 

580  Feedback  Control  Systems  1 

Time  domain  and  frequency  domain 
analysis  and  synthesis  techniques  for 
linear  continuous  control  systems.  The 
relationships  between  these  techniques. 
Prerequisites,  ECE  212  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Mon- 
opoly Mr.  Scott 

581  Feedback  Control  Systems  II 

The  analysis  of  nonlinear  continuous 
control  systems  and  an  introduction  to 
digital  control  systems  and  optimiza- 
tion techniques.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
580.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Monopoli, 
Mr.  Scott 


584  Microwave  Engineering  I 

Electromagnetic  theory  applied  to 
microwave  propagation  in  waveguides 
and  coaxial  lines.  Microwave  circuit 
theory  with  applications  to  passive  mi- 
crowave networks.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
358.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Tang,  Mr. 
Yngvesson 

585  Microwave  Engineering  II 

Continuation  of  ECE  584;  selected 
topics  in  the  areas  of  solid  state  devi- 
ces, wave  propagation,  antennas,  and 
plasmas.  Prerequisite,  ECE  584.  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  Tang,  Mr.  Yngvesson 

602  Algebra  and  Coding 

An  introduction  to  modern  algebra  in- 
cluding groups,  rings,  fields  and  ideals. 
Group  codes,  cyclic  codes  including 
random  and  burst  error  correcting 
codes.  Applications.  Mr.  Bobrow,  Mr. 
Wolf 

603  Probability  and  Random  Processes 

Elementary  probability  theory  includ- 
ing random  variables,  p.d.f.,  c.d.f., 
generating  functions,  law  of  large 
numbers.  Elementary  stochastic  pro- 
cess theory  including  covariance  and 
power  spectral  density.  Applications  to 
information  theory.  Mr.  Bobrow,  Mr. 
Wolf 
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>04  State  Variable  Analysis 

Matrix  analysis,  state  variables  and 
state  space  techniques.  Concepts  of 
controllability  and  observability.  Sta- 
bility analysis  via  Liapunov's  and 
Popov's  method,  phase  plane  and  de- 
scribing function.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Monopoli 

>05  Analysis  of  Linear  Systems 

Complex  variables,  modern  systems 
analysis  basic  to  network  synthesis, 
control  systems,  and  communication 
systems;  including  Laplace,  Fourier, 
and  z  transforms  and  convolution.  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  Tang 

>06  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory 

Microscopic  and  macroscopic  proper- 
ties of  magnetic  and  insulating  mater- 
ials; gyromagnetism  and  the  permea- 
bility tensor;  reflection  and  refraction; 
skin  effect;  antenna  analysis;  rela- 
tivistic  electrodynamics.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  357  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
Mr.  Tang 

507  Modern  Solid-State  Engineering 

Fundamental  quantum  mechanical 
principles,  a  basis  for  advanced  courses 
in  semiconductor  electronics,  micro- 
wave magnetics,  quantum  electronics, 
etc.  Solutions  of  Schrodinger's  equa- 
tion pertinent  for  electrical  engineers. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  401  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Navon,  Mr.  Yngvesson 

508  Signal  Theory  I 

Unified  treatment  of  techniques  for 
representation  of  signals  and  signal 
processing  operations.  Emphasis  on 
physical  interpretation  of  vector 
spaces,  linear  operators,  transform 
theory,  and  optimal  design  of  signals. 
Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill 

548  Network  Synthesis 

A  survey  of  practical  methods  for 
design  of  filter  networks.  Passive  LC 
and  active  RC  design  techniques. 
Distributed  element  filters.  Variable- 
parameter  filters.  Digital  filters.  Prere- 
quisite, ECE  304  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Franks 

550  Graph  Theory  and  its  Applications 

Fundamental  concepts  of  graph  theory 
including  circuits,  cut-sets,  paths,  and 
duality.  Application  to  network  analy- 
sis and  synthesis,  switching  theory, 
variable-length  and  error-correcting 
codes,  and  communication  networks. 
Mr.  Bobrow 


651  Switching  and  Automata  Theory 

Homing  and  diagnosis  of  sequential 
machines,  fault  detection  and  diagno- 
sis of  combinatorial  and  sequential 
networks.  State  assignment  in  sequen- 
tial machines,  linear  sequential  ma- 
chines, universal  modules,  and  related 
decision  problems.  Prerequisites,  ECE 
410,  548,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Ehrich 

652  Optimation  Theory  and  Practice 

Mathematical  formulation  and  techni- 
ques of  optimization;  constrained  ex- 
tremization  of  functions  of  several  var- 
iables; geometric  and  linear  program- 
ming; calculus  of  variations;  dynamic 
programming;  search  techniques; 
game  theory.  Mr.  Hill 

668  Advanced  Computer  Architecture  I 

The  essential  knowledge  of  computer 
architecture  in  depth.  The  important 
aspects  of  the  architecture  of  conven- 
tional computers  and  hand  calculators. 
Prerequisite,  undergraduate  course  in 
Computer  Architecture.  Mr.  Stone, 
Mr.  Towsley 

669  Advanced  Computer  Architecture  II 

Advanced  topics  in  computer  architec- 
ture including  stack  computers, 
parallel  and  pipeline  computers, 
microprogramming  and  introduction 
to  performance  evaluation.  Prere- 
quisite, ECE  668  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Kohler,  Mr. 
Towsley 

671  Computer  Communication  Networks 

Broad  overview  of  problems  and  solu- 
tions in  the  design  of  computer  com- 
munication networks;  elementary 
queueing  theory;  capacity  assignments; 
concentrators;  topological  design; 
routing,  flow  control,  line  control; 
random  access  techniques.  Mr.  Towse- 
ly,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Kohler 

672  Design  and  Analysis  of  Computer 
Algorithms 

Unifying  principles  and  underlying 
concepts  of  algorithm  design  and 
performance  analysis.  Complexity 
measures;  fundamental  algorithmic 
techniques;  analysis  of  sorting,  graph, 
and  set  manipulation  algorithms;  exact 
and  approximate  algorithms  for  NP- 
complete  problems.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
542  or  equivalent. 

673  Performance  Evaluation 

Techniques  for  the  analysis  of  compu- 
ter   system    performance.    Queueing 


theory,  central  server  networks;  dis- 
crete simulation  techniques;  applica- 
tions to  computer  systems;  hardware 
and  software  monitors.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  542  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Towsley, 
Mr.  Kohler 

699  Master's  Thesis 

700  Special  Problems 

Recent  advances  and  current  problems 
in  a  specialized  field  of  electrical  en- 
gineering. Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

711  Advanced  Microwave  Engineering 

Analysis  of  waveguides,  gyrators, 
antennas,  and  other  microwave  circuit 
elements;  electron  ballistics;  ionosphe- 
ric reflection;  and  refraction  and  the 
permittivity  tensor;  microwave  gener- 
ators; masers  and  lasers.  Prerequisites, 
ECE  584  and  606  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  Yngvesson 

712  Introduction  to  Plasma  Dynamics 

Fundamentals  of  plasma  physics:  mo- 
tion of  a  charged  particle  in  electro- 
magnetic fields,  magnetoionic  theory, 
the  Boltzmann  and  Vlasov  equations 
for  plasmas,  and  wave  propagation 
through  a  plasma  medium.  Prere- 
quisite, ECE  606.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr. 
Tang 

721  Modern  Engineering  Magnetics 

Paramagnetism,  ferro-  and  ferrimag- 
netism,  magnetic  domains,  Ising  mod- 
el, spin  waves,  ferromagnetic  reson- 
ance, ferrite  devices,  microwave  ultra- 
sonics in  magnetic  materials.  Prerequi- 
site, ECE  607.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr. 
Yngvesson 

722  Physical  Semiconductor  Electronics 

Crystallography  of  solids,  band  theory 
of  solids,  quantum  theory  of  electrons 
in  a  periodic  lattice,  dynamics  of  lattice 
vibrations,  semiconductors — equilib- 
rium and  transient  behavior,  modern 
quantum  electronic  devices.  Prerequi- 
site, ECE  607.  Mr.  Navon 

723  Principles  of  Masers  and  Lasers 

Quantum-mechanical  description  of 
typical  maser  and  laser  materials,  fun- 
damentals of  maser  amplification, 
analysis  of  maser  and  laser  devices, 
review  of  applications.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  607.  Mr.  Yngvesson 

725  Energy  Storage  and  Processing 
(OE  721) 

Methods  of  energy  generation,  conver- 
sion, and  control,  with  emphasis  on 
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the  utilization  for  deep-sea  submersible 
vehicles.  Mr.  Monopoli,  Mr.  Navon, 
Mr.  Sheckels 

733  Digital  Control  Systems 

Pulse  transfer  functions  and  state  tran- 
sition analysis  applied  to  discrete-data 
systems.  Nonconventional  sampling. 
Nonlinear  sampled  data  systems.  Dy- 
namic programming  and  computer 
control.  Prerequisite,  ECE  604.  Mr. 
Monopoli,  Mr.  Hutchinson 

734  Optimum  Control  Systems 

Analytical  design  of  optimum  linear 
systems.  Calculus  of  variations.  Pon- 
tryagin's  Maximum  Principle,  and 
applications  to  design  of  optimum  sys- 
tems. Minimum  mean  square  estima- 
tion and  control.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
604.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Monopoli 

741  Signal  Theory  II 

Signal  Space  methods  applied  to  ran- 
dom processes,  giving  the  modern  in- 
terpretation of  optimum  filtering, 
signal  parameter  estimation,  and  signal 
detection.  Many  examples  of  practical 
application.  Prerequisite,  ECE  608. 
Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill 

745  Information  Transmission  Systems 

Practical  topics  in  the  design  of  data 
transmission  systems.  Modulation, 
coding,  and  multiplexing  formats.  Fix- 
ed and  adaptive  channel  equalization. 
Systems  performance  evaluation. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  603  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Wolf 

746  Statistical  Communication  Theory 

Basic  theories  of  signal  parameter 
estimation  and  signal  detection.  Bayes 
and  maximum  likelihood  decision  and 
estimation  rules.  Wiener  and  Kalman 
filters  for  continuous  waveform  esti- 
mation. Prerequisite,  ECE  603  or  equi- 
valent. Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Wolf 

773  Computer  Systems  Modeling 

Advanced  mathematical  techniques  for 
the  modeling  of  computer  system 
behavior.  Advanced  queueing  theory; 
priority  scheduling,  approximation 
techniques;  memory  performance 
modeling;  optimization  techniques  for 
computer  systems,  mathematical  pro- 
gramming. Prerequisite,  ECE  673.  Mr. 
Towsley,  Mr.  Kohler 


785  Selected  Topics  in  Control  Systems 

Topics  selected  from  the  current 
literature.  An  investigation  in  depth  of 
problems  relating  to  particular  aspects 
of  automatic  control  theory.  Credit, 
1-3. 

786  Selected  Topics  in  Communications 

Topics  for  various  aspects  of  present 
interest  in  the  field  of  communications 
with  emphasis  on  concurrent  reading 
of  the  literature.  Credit,  1-3. 

787  Selected  Topics  in  Computer 
Engineering 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  com- 
puters, automata,  and  related  areas. 
Specific  topics  selected  from  the 
literature.  Credit,  1-3. 

793,794  Seminar  in  Electrical 
Engineering 

Presentations  of  current  research 
activities  and  literature  by  faculty  and 
graduate  students.  Credit,  1  each  sem- 
ester. 

813  Advanced  Plasma  Dynamics 

Review  of  classical  kinetic  theory.  The 
BBGKY  hierarchy  and  other  kinetic 
equations  for  plasmas.  Applications  to 
waves  in  cold  and  hot  plasmas,  plasma 
radiations  and  instabilities.  Prere- 
quisite, ECE  712.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr. 
Tang 

835  Adaptive  Control 

The  problem  of  system  identification, 
performance  criteria  and  decision- 
making, and  the  implementation  of 
adaptive  techniques.  Application  of 
adaptive  techniques  to  aircraft  flight 
control.  Prerequisite,  ECE  733,  734. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Monopoli 


Graduate  Faculty 

Charles  Moran,  Associate  Professor  and 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
English,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1958;  A.M., 
Brown,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Roberts  W.  French,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1956;  M.A.,  Yale,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Brown,  1964. 

James  Leheny,  Associate  Professor  and 
Associate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Con- 
necticut, 1961;  M.A.,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, 1963;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Tamas  Aczel,  Professor,  B.A.,  University 
of  Budapest,  1948;  M.A.,  1950. 

Gary  L.  Aho,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Portland  State  College,  1959;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon,  1966. 

Jeremiah  Allen,  Professor  and  Acting  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Pro- 
vost, B.A.,  Duke,  1947;  M.A.,  Tufts, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Colorado,  1956. 

Thomas  L.  Ashton,  Professor,  B.A.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1963;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia, 1964;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Robert  E.  Bagg,  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst, 
1957;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1961;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

Leon  Barron,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1947;  M.A.,  Minnesota, 
1947;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1960. 

Nancy  Lee  Beaty,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wellesley,  1943;  M.A.,  Yale,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Bernard  Bell,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Howard  University,  1962;  M.A.,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1970. 

Normand  Berlin,  Professor,  B.A.,  New 
York  University,  1953;  M.A.,  1966;  Ph.D., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1964. 

Howard  O.  Brogan,  Commonwealth  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Grinnell  College,  1936;  M.A., 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1938;  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1941. 

George  Carey,  Professor,  B.A.,  Mid- 
dlebury,  1958;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Jules  Chametzky,  Professor,  B.A., 
Brooklyn  College,  1950;  M.A.,  Minnesota, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1958. 
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Donald  S.  Cheney,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1954;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

David  R.  Clark,  Professor,  B.A., 
Wesleyan,  1947;  M.A.,  Yale,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  1955. 

John  Clayton,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Columbia  College,  1956;  M.A.,  New  York 
University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1966. 

Dan  S.  Collins,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1941;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  1951;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

Robert  P.  Creed,  Professor,  B.A.,  Swar- 
thmore  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Margaret  Culley,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Manhattanville  College,  1964; 
M.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1965;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1972. 

George  Cuomo,  Professor,  B.A.,  Tufts, 
1952;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1954. 

Arlyn  Diamond,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California,  1961;  Columbia,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1970. 

Vincent  DiMarco,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1966;  M.A., 
Pennsylvania,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Joseph  W.  Donohue,  Jr.,  Professor, 
B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1956;  M.A., 
Georgetown,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 
1965. 

Audrey  R.  Duckert,  Professor,  B.A., 
Wisconsin,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Radcliffe  College,  1959. 

Lee  R.  Edwards,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1962;  M.A.,  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Michael  Egan,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Witwatersrand  University,  1963;  B.A. 
Honors,  Fitzwilliam  College,  Cambridge, 
1965;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Everett  H.  Emerson,  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1948;  M.A.,  Duke,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State,  1955. 

Kirby  Farrell,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. 
Clark,  1964;  M.A.,  Rutgers,  1968;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Andrew  Fetler,  Professor,  B.S.,  Loyola, 
1959;  M.F.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1964. 

Joseph  Frank,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1939;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 


James  A.  Freeman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota, 
1968. 

Ernest  Gallo,  Professor,  B.A.,  St.  John's, 
1954;  M.A.,  New  York,  1957;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

Walker  Gibson,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1940;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1946. 

Morris  Golden,  Professor,  B.A.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1948;  M.A.,  New 
York  University,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Raymond  Gozzi,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Amherst  College,  1942;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1947;  Ph.D.,  New  York  Universi- 
ty, 1957. 

Richard  Haven,  Professor,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1948;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  1958. 

John  H.  Hicks,  Professor,  B.A.,  Mid- 
dlebury,  1941;  M.A.,  Boston  University, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Priscilla  G.  Hicks,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wellesley,  1948;  M.A.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, 1960. 

Ernest  H.  Hofer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Brown, 
1945;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1959. 

Floriana  T.  Hogan,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Boston  University,  1940;  M.A., 
1941;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Robert  Hoopes,  Professor,  A.B.,  Cornell 
1941;  A.M.,  Boston  University,  1942; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

John  A.  Hunt,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington  &  Lee  University,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  Shakespeare  Institute,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  England,  1965. 

Donald  Junkins,  Professor  and  Director 
of  the  M.F.A.  Program,  B.A.,  Mass- 
achusetts, 1953;  S.T.B.,  Boston,  1955; 
S.T.M.,  1957;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Robert  Keefe,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Brandeis,  1964;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Arthur  Kinney,  Professor,  B.A., 
Syracuse,  1955;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1963. 

G.  Stanley  Koehler,  Professor,  B.A., 
Princeton,  1936;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1937; 
M.A.,  Princeton,  1938;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Mason  I.  Lowance,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Princeton,  1960;  B.A.,  Oxford,  1964; 
M.A.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Emory,  1967. 


Paul  L.  Mariani,  Professor,  B.A., 
Manhattan  College,  1962;  M.A.,  Colgate, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  City  University  of  New 
York,  1967. 

Harold  McCarthy,  Professor,  B.A.,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1941;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1942; 
Ph.D.,  1950. 

John  H.  Mitchell,  Professor,  B.S.,  Bow- 
doin,  1943;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1947. 

Arthur  B.  Musgrave,  Professor  and  Direc- 
tor of  Fellowship  Program  for  Journalists, 
B.S.,  Boston  University,  1951;  M.S., 
1951;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1961. 

John  R.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Hamilton  College,  1959;  M.A., 
Maine,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Oregon,  1967. 

Jay  Neugeboren,  Associate  Professor  and 
Resident  Writer,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1959; 
M.A.,  Indiana,  1963. 

Richard  Noland,  Professor  and  Acting 
Dean  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  B.A., 
Emory,  1954;  M.D.,  1958;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia, 1961;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

William  G.  O'Donnell,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1938;  M.A.,  Yale,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  1942. 

Alex  Page,  Professor,  B.A.,  Vermont, 
1948;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

David  Paroissien,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Hull,  England,  1961; 
M.A.,  New  Mexico  Highlands  University, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
1968. 

David  T.  Porter,  Professor,  B.A., 
Hamilton,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  1963. 

Jonathan  Quick,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Rutgers,  1963;  M.A.,  Yale,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Meredith  B.  Raymond,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Bridgewater  State,  1939; 
M.A.,  Middlebury,  1943;  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University,  1964. 

Frederick  Robinson,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Redlands,  1964;  M.A., 
University  of  Washington,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Seymour  Rudin,  Professor,  B.A.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  1941;  M.S.,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1953. 

Paul  F.  Saagpakk,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Col- 
umbia, 1966. 
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Jack  Shadoian,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
City  College  of  New  York,  1963;  M.A., 
Connecticut,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

James  Shaw,  Lecturer  and  Associate  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  B.A., 
Otterbein,  1954;  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Arnold  J.  Silver,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  New  York  University,  1947;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

John  E.  Sitter,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1969. 

Joseph  Skerrett,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Saint  Francis  College,  1964;  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1965;  M.  Phil.,  Yale 
University,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Charles  Kay  Smith,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1957. 

Bernard  Spivack,  Professor,  B.A., 
Alabama,  1931;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1932; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1950. 

Charlotte  K.  Spivack,  Professor,  B.A., 
New  York  at  Albany,  1947;  M.A.,  Cornell, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1954. 

Kathleen  M.  Swaim,  Professor,  B.A.,  Get- 
tysburg College,  1957;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1958;  M.A.,  Middlebury,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1966. 

James  Tate,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg,  1965; 
M.F.A.,  Iowa,  1967. 

Robert  G.  Tucker,  Professor,  B.A., 
Amherst,  1949;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1961. 

Frederick  W.  Turner,  III,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Denison,  1959;  M.A.,  Ohio, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1965. 

John  C.  Weston,  Jr.,  Professor,  M.A., 
Chicago,  1950;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina, 
1956. 

Cynthia  Wolff,  Professor,  B.A.,  Radcliffe, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1965. 

Michael  Wolff,  Professor,  B.A.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1948;  M.A.,  St.  John's,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1958. 

Howard  Ziff,  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst, 
1952;  Advanced  Fellow  Certificate,  Colum- 
bia, 1964. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  programs 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.A.,  M.A.T., 
M.F.A.,  and  Ph.D. 


Master's  Degree  Programs 

For  students  who  specify  their  candidacy  in  a 
doctoral  degree  program,  the  following  is  re- 
quired for  a  Master's  degree: 

1.  Eight  graduate  courses  successfully  com- 
pleted with  a  cumulative  average  of  B  or 
above.  Of  these  eight  courses,  two  may  be 
taken  in  a  department  other  than  English, 
and  one  must  be  in  the  field  of  Early  Eng- 
lish, History  of  the  Language,  Medieval 
Literature,  or  Linguistics; 

2.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  language; 

3.  Performance  in  an  oral  examination  man- 
ifesting preparation  worthy  of  six  gradu- 
ate credits. 

For  students  who  specify  their  candidacy  in  a 
terminal  Master's  degree  program,  the 
following  is  required: 

1 .  Ten  graduate  courses  successfully  comple- 
ted with  a  cumulative  average  of  B  or 
above.  Of  these  ten  courses,  two  may  be 
taken  in  a  department  other  than  English, 
and  one  must  be  in  the  field  of  Early  Eng- 
lish; History  of  the  Language,  Medieval 
Literature,  or  Linguistics; 

2.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  language. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Program 

For  students  in  the  M.A.T.  Program  in 
English,  the  following  is  required: 

1.  Twenty-one  hours  of  graduate  work  in 
English  and  American  language  and  liter- 
ature; 

2.  Nine  hours  of  professional  education 
courses; 

3.  Nine  hours  of  supervised  student  teach- 
ing; 

4.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  language. 

The  M.A.T.  Program  also  offers  a  Junior 
/Community  College  teaching  option  with 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  Twenty- four  hours  of  graduate  work  in 
English  and  American  language  and  liter- 
ature; 

2.  Twelve  hours  of  professional  education 
courses; 

3.  Nine  hours  of  supervised  student  teach- 
ing; 

4.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  language. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  English 

This  degree,  based  upon  a  two-  to  three-year 
program  of  60  hours,  is  designed  for 
qualified  graduate  students  who  are  deter- 
mined to  become  writers  of  fiction,  poetry  or 
drama,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  variety  of  positions  related  to  the  pro- 
fession of  writer,  including  the  college 
teaching  of  English. 


The  normal  standards  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  study  in  English  apply,  except  that 
applicants  for  the  M.F.A.  must  also  submit 
supplementary  original  writing  in  fiction, 
poetry  or  drama:  two  short  stories,  or  30  to 
40  pages  of  fiction;  from  10  to  15  pages  of 
poetry;  or  one  full  act  of  a  play.  Manuscripts 
should  be  mailed  separately  to  the  Director 
of  the  M.F.A.  Program  in  English,  Bartlett 
Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01003. 

Candidates  must  either  pass  one  foreign 
language  examination  or  translate  a  body  of 
work  from  another  language.  Candidates 
must  also  pass  an  oral  examination  in- 
cluding a  defense  of  the  thesis,  which 
should  constitute  a  book-length  manuscript 
of  fiction,  poetry  or  drama,  of  publishable 
quality. 

The  60  hours  of  work  are  apportioned  as 
follows:  24  hours  of  courses  in  imaginative 
writing  (four  workshops);  six  hours  of 
thesis  credit;  six  hours  in  another  ap- 
propriately related  field  of  study;  24  hours 
in  American  and  English  literature  and 
language,  including  at  least  two  courses  in 
the  modern  and  contemporary  genre  of  the 
student's  speciality  (fiction,  poetry  or 
drama),  and  one  each  in  either  modern  or 
contemporary  courses  in  the  other  two 
genres. 

Application  forms  should  be  obtained 
from  and  returned  to  the  Graduate  School. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  March  1, 
although  applicants  are  encouraged  to  sub- 
mit manuscripts  earlier. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Degree  Program 

Time  required  to  complete  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram is  normally  three  years  beyond  the 
Master's  degree;  credits  become  invalid  six 
years  after  admission  to  the  University  as  a 
full-time  graduate  student. 

For  students  in  the  doctoral  program,  the 
following  requirements  are  in  addition  to 
those  for  the  Master's  degree: 

1.  Recommendation  for  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram by  the  committee  for  the  qualifying 
examination; 

2.  Eight  courses,  of  which  five  must  be  sem- 
inars or  the  equivalent,  with  a  cumulative 
average  of  B  or  above; 

3.  Successful  completion  of  the  language 
requirements; 

4.  Residence  for  one  year; 

5.  Satisfactory  performance  in  the  Ph.D. 
("three-area")  examination; 
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6.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  dissertation; 

7.  Some  teaching  experience. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

599  MAT  Supervised  Student  Teaching 

Supervised  experience  in  secondary 
school  teaching  arranged  through  the 
MAT  Director.  Credit,  9. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

May  be  repeated  by  M.F.  A.  candidates 
for  a  total  of  18  credits.  Credit,  3-9. 

701  History  of  the  English  Language 

Development  of  the  English  language. 
Continuing  as  well  as  accomplished 
changes  and  variations  in  sounds, 
forms,  and  usage.  Survey  of  dic- 
tionaries and  grammar  in  context  of 
teaching.  Ms.  Duckert 

703  Middle  English 

The  language  and  documents  repre- 
senting the  chief  dialects.  Mr.  Creed 

706  Middle  English  Literature 

Representative  poems,  verse  plays,  and 
selected  prose,  exclusive  of  Chaucer. 
Prerequisite,  English  703  or  equiva- 
lent. Ms.  Diamond,  Mr.  DiMarco 

708  Chaucer 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  and  the 
critical  problems  implicit  in  his  works. 
Mr.  DiMarco,  Mr.  Gallo 

709  The  Works  of  Chaucer's  French 
and  Italian  Periods 

The  complaints,  the  dream-visions,  the 
later  short  poems,  Boethius,  and 
Troilus  as  combinations  of  medieval 
art  and  thought  with  pre-Renaissance 
motifs.  Ms.  Diamond,  Mr.  Gallo 

710  Historical  Studies  in  the  Language 
of  Literature 

The  linguistic  milieu  in  which  monu- 
ments of  British  and  American  litera- 
ture were  created.  Emphasis  on  mat- 
ters critical  to  accurate  reading,  e.g., 
semantic  shifts,  changes  in  syntax  and 
rhyme,  regional  and  social  variations. 
Examination  of  selected  works  accord- 
ing to  interests  of  the  class.  Ms. 
Duckert 

712  The  Teaching  of  Writing 

The  methods,  theories,  and  techniques 
of  teaching  prose  composition.  Mr. 
Gibson,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Skerrett 


713  Studies  in  Film 

The  uses  of  film  in  an  English  Depart- 
ment. The  application  of  film  termin- 
ology, theory,  and  aesthetics.  The  rhe- 
torical elements  of  film  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion. The  relationship  of  film  to  print 
literature.  Procedures  for  setting  up 
film-related  courses,  obtaining  films, 
and  teaching  film  as  film  and  as  an  ex- 
tension of  traditional  literature.  Prere- 
quisite, teacher  of  Rhet  180  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Shadoian 

718  The  English  Literary  Profession 

An  introduction  to  the  professional 
standards,  aims,  and  procedures  of 
scholarship  and  criticism.  Mr.  Kinney 

721  The  18th-century  Novel 

Readings  in  the  English  novel  to  the 
late  19th  century,  from  Richardson  to 
Conrad,  with  attention  to  some  ten 
representative  novels.  Mr.  Golden, 
Mr.  Page,  Ms.  Wolff 

730  Literature  of  the  16th  Century 

Christian  and  Humanist  ideals  reflect- 
ed in  the  poetry  of  Skelton,  Wyatt, 
Surrey,  Sackville,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  and 
Spenser.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  French,  Mr. 
Kinney,  Mr.  Spivack 

731  The  English  Bible  as  Literature 

The  several  main  genres  of  Biblical 
literature  in  their  historical  setting. 
Principles  in  interpretation;  the  literary 
influence  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Freeman 

732  Shakespeare 

Close  examination  of  Shakespearian 
plays  representing  the  characteristics  of 
his  dramatic  art.  Mr.  Berlin,  Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr.  Farrell,  Mr.  Spivack, 
Ms.  Spivack 

734  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama 

Representative  plays  by  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries,  1580-1642;  emphasis 
on  works  by  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  Ford.  Mr. 
Berlin,  Ms.  Spivack 

737  Literature  of  the  17th  Century 

Readings  in  17th-century  prose  and 
poetry  from  Donne  to  Marvell; 
analysis  of  the  more  significant  areas 
of  thought  and  style.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  French 

738  Milton 

The  major  and  some  of  the  minor 
works;     related     studies     in    Milton 


scholarship  and  criticism.  Mr.  Collins, 
Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  French,  Mr. 
Koehler,  Ms.  Swaim 

740  Literature  of  the  Restoration 
and  18th  Century 

Readings  in  English  poetry  and  prose 
from  Dryden  to  Burns,  emphasizing 
the  major  writers  and  including 
representative  plays.  Mr.  Barron,  Mr. 
Golden,  Mr.  Leheny,  Mr.  Sitter,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Weston 

745  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period 

Readings  in  the  major  poetry, 
representative  essays,  and  selected 
critical  writings,  including  Blake,  Col- 
eridge, Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley, 
Byron,  and  Hazlitt.  Mr.  Ashton,  Mr. 
Bagg,  Mr.  Brogan,  Mr.  Haven 

746  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Age 

Readings  in  the  chief  poets  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Victorian  Age.  Emphasis 
on  Browning,  Tennyson,  Carlyle, 
Newman,  Mill,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and 
Pater.  Mr.  Keefe,  Mr.  Noland,  Ms. 
Raymond,  Mr.  Silver,  Mr.  Wolff 

750  Early  American  Literature 

The  major  writers  and  intellectual 
movements  in  America  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Lowance 

753  American  Romanticism 

The  development  of  American  roman- 
ticism under  European  influence, 
stressing  Cooper,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Whitman,  and 
Melville.  Ms.  Culley,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Gozzi,  Mr.  Robinson 

755  American  Realism 

The  development  of  American  realism 
from  1865  to  1914,  stressing  Twain, 
Henry  James,  Howells,  and  Henry 
Adams.  Ms.  Culley,  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Turner 

770  Contemporary  Drama 

British  and  American  Drama  from 
1950  to  the  present.  Mr.  Rudin 

771  Contemporary  Fiction 

British  and  American  fiction  from 
1945  to  the  present.  Mr.  Chametzky, 
Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Moran, 
Mr.  Nelson 

772  Contemporary  Poetry 

British  and  American  poetry  from  1945 
to  the  present.  Mr.  Koehler,  Mr. 
Junkins,  Mr.  Langland,  Mr.  Tate,  Mr. 
Tucker 
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774  Literary  Criticism 

Critical  theory  and  practice  with  em- 
phasis on  the  major  philosophical 
critics  beginning  with  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Mr.  Clark 

775  Modern  Drama 

Modern  British,  Irish,  and  American 
drama  from  1890  to  1950.  Emphasis  on 
major  figures:  Shaw,  Synge,  O'Neill. 
Mr.  Aczel,  Mr.  Donohue,  Ms.  Hogan, 
Mr.  Rudin 

776  Modern  Fiction 

Intensive  study  of  important  works  by 
Henry  James,  Joseph  Conrad,  James 
Joyce,  D.H.  Lawrence,  William  Faulk- 
ner and  other  masters  of  the  modern 
novel  between  about  1900  and  1940. 
Mr.  Chametzky,  Mr.  Clayton,  Ms.  Ed- 
wards, Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Quick 

777  Modern  Poetry 

The  growth  and  development  of 
modern  poetry  in  English  from  1912  to 
WWII,  including  Yeats,  Stevens, 
Frost,  Eliot,  Pound,  Williams;  also 
Cummings,  L.  Hughes,  Moore,  Ran- 
som, Auden,  Crane,  Robinson.  Brief 
background  materials  out  of  Hopkins, 
Dickinson  and  Hardy.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Koehler,  Mr.  Mariani 

780  Imaginative  Writing:  Poetry 

Writer's  workshop  with  emphasis  on 
poetry.  May  be  repeated  by  candidates 
for  the  M.F.A.  for  a  total  of  24  credits. 
Mr.  Junkins,  Mr.  Langland,  Mr. 
Tucker 

781  Imaginative  Writing:  Prose 

Writer's  workshop  with  emphasis  on 
fiction.  May  be  repeated  by  M.F.A. 
candidates  for  a  total  of  24  credits.  Mr. 
Aczel,  Mr.  Cuomo,  Mr.  Fetler,  Mr. 
Neugeboren 

790  Folklore 

Folk  narrative:  tale,  myth,  and  legend 
in  relation  to  written  literature.  Mr. 
Carey,  Mr.  Turner 
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Graduate  Faculty 

James  B.  Kring,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Entomology,  B.S., 
Rockhurst  College,  1947;  M.S.,  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhattan,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1951. 

John  D.  Edman,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S., 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  1959;  M.S., 
Nebraska,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State, 
1964. 

Pedro  Barbosa,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
City  College  of  New  York,  1966;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Larry  K.  Cole,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Georgia,  1961;  M.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1974. 

David  N.  Ferro,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  San  Jose  State  University,  1969; 
M.S.,  Washington  State  University,  1973; 
Ph.D.,  1975. 

Adrian  G.  Gentile,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor,  Doctor  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  Naples,  1950;  M.Sc,  California, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

John  F.  Hanson,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1937;  M.S.,  1938;  Ph.D., 
1943. 

John  A.  Naegele,  Professor  and  Associate 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1949;  Ph.D., 
1952. 

T.  Michael  Peters,  Professor,  B.S.,  Long 
Beach  State  College,  1959;  M.S.,  Min- 
nesota, 1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Ronald  J.  Prokopy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Cornell,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

John  G.  Stoffolano,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  New  York  at  Oneonta,  1962;  M.S., 
Cornell,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1970. 

William  D.  Tunis,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1949;  M.S.,  Minnesota, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1959. 

Chin-Ming  Yin,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
National  Taiwan  University,  1966;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  1972. 

A  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  Entomology  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School  must  ordinarily  complete  the  course 
requirements  of  Ent  526,  580,  655,  657,  682 


and  related  sciences  or  their  equivalents  as 
determined  by  the  adviser,  committee  and 
the  student.  Continuous  registration  in  at 
least  one  graduate  seminar  is  required 
throughout  the  period  of  residence.  A  thesis 
is  usually  required,  but  in  special  cases 
course  credits  in  the  series,  including  at  least 
3  credits  in  Ent  697,  may  be  substituted. 

Requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  include  the  course  requirements  for 
the  M.S.  degree,  Ent  511  and  683,  Interme- 
diate Biometry,  Organic  Evolution  and 
those  established  by  the  Graduate  School 
and  the  student's  committee. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

511  Insect  Behavior 

The  specific  behaviors  of  insects, 
analyzed  in  view  of  current  experimen- 
tal research,  and  used  to  demonstrate 
various  neurobiological  principles.  Mr. 
Stoffolano 

526  General  Entomology 
for  Science  Majors 

The  ways  in  which  insects  have  solved 
the  problems  of  maintenance,  survival, 
reproduction,  etc.,  and  how  entomolo- 
gists have  applied  this  knowledge  to 
controlling  man's  number  one  compe- 
titor for  food.  Other  topics  include:  in- 
sect evolution,  insect  behavior,  ecology 
and  systematics,  plant  and  insect  inter- 
actions, and  economic  entomology. 
Laboratory  work  with  living  insects. 
Three  class  hours,  3-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisite,  knowledge  of 
basic  biological  principles.  Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Stoffolano 

572  Forest  and  Shade  Tree  Insects 

The  ecology,  biology  and  control  of  in- 
sects which  attack  shade  trees,  forests 
and  forest  products.  Brief  introductionr 
to  insects;  attention  to  the  more  impor- 
tant forest  and  shade  tree  insects.  Two 
class  hours,  2  hour  laboratory  periods.; 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Barbosa 

574A.B  Medical  Entomology 

Relationships  of  insects  and  their  allies! 
to  human  health.  The  classification,  L 
biology,  and  control  of  these  pests 
The  direct  injury  caused  and  the  epi 
demiology  of  the  diseases  they  vector 
Three  class  hours,  an  optional  3-hour 
1-credit  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  En 
526  desirable.  Mr.  Edman 
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580  Insect  Control 

The  science  of  pest  control.  Biological 
control  and  the  use,  economics,  effec- 
tiveness, and  hazards  from  insec- 
ticides. Prerequisite,  Ent  526  desirable. 
Mr.  Ferro 

655  Systematic  Entomology 

An  introduction  to  systematics:  the 
identification  of  insects  (primarily 
adult  forms),  the  current  taxonomic 
procedures  and  principles  of  classifica- 
tion, and  an  analysis  of  modern 
systematic  theory.  An  extensive  insect 
collection  is  required.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor.  Ent  526  de- 
sirable. Credit,  4.  Mr.  Peters 

657  Comparative  Insect  Morphology 

The  structure  and  function  of  repre- 
sentative insects.  Two  3-hour  lecture- 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite,  Ent 
526.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Yin 

681  Insect  Pest  Management 

Application  of  the  principles  of  insect 
pest  management.  Emphasis  on  model 
pest  systems,  properties  of  available 
controls  and  their  underlying  ecologi- 
cal and  behavioral  principles.  Prere- 
quisites, Ent  526,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Prokopy 

682  Insect  Physiology 

The  growth,  development  and  function 
of  insects.  Topics  include  the  nervous, 
sensory,  respiratory,  circulatory,  diges- 
tive, excretory  and  endocrine  systems. 
Prerequisites,  Ent  526,  Biochem  420 
and  421.  Three  class  hours,  4-hour  lab. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Yin 

683A,B  Insect  Ecology 

Detailed  evaluation  of  major  concepts 
of  ecology.  Emphasis  on  their  signifi- 
cance to  insects.  Prerequisites,  Animal 
Ecology.  Three  class  hours,  optional  1 
credit  laboratory.  Credit,  3  or  4.  Mr. 
Barbosa 

597  Special  Problems 

Research  on  various  problems  and  is- 
sues in  entomology,  contracted  with 
individual  faculty  members.  Credit, 
1-6  per  semester. 

599  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

721  Toxicology  of  Insecticides 

The  chemistry,  mode  of  action,  and 
metabolism  of  insecticides  in  insect 
and  vertebrate  systems.  Topics  include 


persistence,  biological  magnification, 
effects  on  non-target  organisms,  selec- 
tive toxicity,  and  resistance.  Mr.  Cole 

723  Advanced  Biological  Control 

Principles  of  the  practical  application 
of  biological  control  of  insects  and 
weeds.  Theoretical  and  controversial 
issues  of  strategies  of  biological  con- 
trol. Prerequisite,  Ent  580  or  681  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Barbosa 

750  Advanced  Medical  Entomology 

Detailed  studies  of  insects  as  parasites 
of  vertebrates.  Techniques  used  in  vec- 
tor biology  investigations.  Prere- 
quisites, Ent  574B  (with  lab)  or 
equivalent.  One  class  hour,  two  2-hour 
laboratory  sessions.  Mr.  Edman 

791,  792  (I)  (II)  Seminar 

Topics  in  entomology  (with  varying 
formats).  Required  of  all  majors  each 
semester.  Credit,  1. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

(see  under  Civil  and  Chemical  Engineering 
and  Plant  and  Soil  Science  for  degrees,  in- 
stitutions, and  years) 

Clive  L.  Dym,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  B.C.E., 
The  Cooper  Union,  1962;  M.S., 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1967. 

Donald  Dean  Adrian,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Director  of  the  En- 
vironmental Engineering  Program. 

William  A.  Nash,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor. 

Bernard  B.  Berger,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Health. 

Francis  A.  DiGiano,  Associate  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering. 

Tsuan  H.  Feng,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Daniel  I.  Hillel,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering. 

Enrique  J.  LaMotta,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering. 

E.  Ernest  Lindsey,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Chemical  Engineering. 

James  W.  Male,  Associate  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering. 

The  Environmental  Engineering  Program 
offers  both  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The 
overall  objective  of  the  Program  is  to  pre- 
pare students  for  careers  in  engineering  re- 
lated to  development  of  a  better  environ- 
ment. This  requires  an  understanding  of 
water,  air,  and  solid-waste  treatment  and 
disposal  inasmuch  as  the  processing  of 
waste  in  one  medium  usually  results  in 
transfer  of  a  by-product  to  one  or  both  of 
the  other  media.  The  curriculum  is  accredi- 
ted at  the  advanced  level  by  the  Engineers 
Council  for  Professional  Development 
(ECPD). 

Requirements  for  the 
Master's  Degree 

Two  optional  M.S.  degrees  are  offered 
through  the  Environmental  Engineering 
Program,  Master  of  Science  in  En- 
vironmental Engineering  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering.  All  students 
who  have  been  accepted  in  the  Program 
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may  pursue  the  former,  whereas  the  latter 
can  only  be  awarded  to  students  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  civil  engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  general  Graduate 
School  requirements  for  the  M.S.  degree,  a 
minimum  of  31  graduate  credits  must  be 
earned  by  all  degree  candidates. 

All  students  in  the  Program  must  attain  a 
satisfactory  level  of  proficiency  for  the 
practice  of  professional  engineering,  as 
established  by  the  Engineer's  Council  for 
Professional  Development  (ECPD).  The 
number  of  courses  that  each  student  will 
take  will  depend  on  his  or  her  background, 
as  explained  below. 


Students  with  Engineering 
Baccalaureate 

The  course  requirements  for  students  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  from  an 
ECPD  accredited  program  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Core  Courses 

The  core  courses  are  intended  to  provide 
students  with  a  basic  technical  foundation 
for  more  advanced  environmental  engineer- 
ing work  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  in- 
stitutions and  policies  common  to  the  con- 
trol of  water  quality  and  land  usage.  These 
required  courses  are:  C  E565,  C  E570,  C 
E572,  and  C  E691  or  C  E692. 


Engineering  Design  Courses 

As  a  minimum,  nine  graduate  credits  in 
engineering  design  must  be  earned.  Design 
courses  are  usually  selected  from  the 
following  list:  Ch  E571,  C  E561,  C  E562,  C 
E569,  C  E571,  C  E576,  C  E770,  C  E771,  C 
E772,  and  C  E774. 

Most  of  the  engineering  design  courses 
have  C  E370  Basic  Environmental 
Engineering,  or  C  E360  Hydraulics,  or 
both,  as  prerequisites.  Students  who  have 
not  taken  the  equivalent  courses  in  their 
undergraduate  engineering  training  must 
take  the  needed  prerequisites. 

Electives 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  described 
above,  electives  can  be  taken  in  areas  rele- 
vant to  the  student's  professional  objec- 
tives. Students  are  encouraged  to  take  their 
electives  in  other  departments;  however,  no 
more  than  9  graduate  credits  can  be  taken 
outside  the  Civil  Engineering  Department. 

A  Thesis  (C  E699,  6  credits)  or  a  Master's 
Project  (C  E697,  3  credits) 

Students  with  Non-engineering 
Baccalaureate 

To  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Environmental  Engineering  the 
student  must  satisfy,  through  previous  or 
present  undergraduate  and  graduate  work, 
the  following  requirements: 

Mathematics  (At  least  15  credits  beyond 
trigonometry) 

The  sequence  of  courses  normally  taken  by 
students  in  the  Program  includes  Math  131 
Calculus  I  (4  credits),  Math  132  Calculus  II 
(4  credits),  Math  233  Multivariable 
Calculus  (3  credits),  Math  431  Differential 
Equation  (3  credits)  and  one  additional 
mathematics  or  statistics  course. 

Basic  Sciences  (At  least  15  credits) 
Basic  sciences  are  considered  to  include 
physics,  chemistry,  and  selected  subjects  i 
from  the  life  sciences  and  earth  sciences. 

Engineering  Sciences  (At  least  30  credits) 
This  requirement  is  usually  satisfied  by  tak- 
ing courses  in  several  of  the  departments  of  I 
the  School  of  Engineering.  The  following  is  * 
a  partial  list  of  the  undergraduate  courses 
that  fall  in  this  category:  C  E  201  Survey- 
ing, C  E  240  Statics,  C  E  241  Strength  of 
Materials,  C  E  342  Dynamics,  C  E  420  So/7 
Mechanics,  C  E  357  Elementary  Fluid  Me- 
chanics, C  E  286  Engineering  Graphics,  Ch 
E  225  Fundamentals,  Ch  E  226  Chemical 
Engineering  Thermodynamics,  Ch  E  356 
Chemical  Engineering  Heat  Transfer,  Ch  E 
357  Mass  Transfer,  IE/OR  454  Industrial 
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Engineering  Economics  II,  ECE  361 
Electrical  Engineering,  COINS  122  In- 
troduction to  Problem  Solving  Using  the 
Computer. 

Engineering  Design  (At  least  25  credits) 
This  requirement  is  usually  satisfied  by  tak- 
ing undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in 
the  environmental  engineering  area. 
However,  the  student  may  select  engineer- 
ing design  courses  in  other  areas  depending 
on  his  or  her  professional  objectives.  A 
minimum  of  9  graduate  credits  of  engineer- 
ing design  courses  must  be  completed  in  the 
environmental  engineering  area. 

Engineering  design  courses  include  C  E 
360  Hydraulics,  C  E  370  Basic  Environmen- 
tal Engineering,  C  E  561  Open  Channel 
Flow,  C  E  562  Water  Resources  Engineer- 
ing, C  E  569  Water  Supply  and  Wastewater 
Collection,  C  E  57 1  Industrial  Waste  Treat- 
ment C  E  576  Solid  Wastes,  C  E  770  En- 
vironmental Engineering  Design,  C  E  771 
Unit  Processes  of  Environmental  Engineer- 
ing, C  E  774  Advanced  Waste  Treatment, 
Ch  E  571  Air  Pollution  Control  Practices. 

Electives 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  described  in 
the  preceding  sections,  the  student  must 
take  sufficient  number  of  elective  courses  to 
complete  a  total  of  at  least  thirty-one 
graduate  credits.  No  more  than  nine 
graduate  credits  can  be  taken  outside  the 
Civil  Engineering  Department. 

A  Thesis  (C  E  669,  6  credits)  or  a  Master's 
Project  (C  E  697,  3  credits) 

Requirements  for  the 
Ph.D.  Degree 

Students  with  a  deeper  academic  interest  in 
environmental  engineering  may  pursue  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  Before  being  admitted  the 
Ph.D.  program  the  student  normally  must 
hold  an  M.S.  degree  in  environmental 
engineering  which  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements previously  described.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  doctoral  degree  requirements  of 
I  the  Graduate  School  concerning  admission, 
residence,  dissertation,  and  exams,  the  En- 
vironmental Engineering  Program  usually 
requires  at  least  24  credits  of  approved 
graduate  level  course  work  beyond  the 
minimum  degree  requirements  for  the  M.S. 
degree  in  Environmental  Engineering  (or 
equivalent  degree).  Twelve  of  these  credits 
must  be  earned  in  a  minor  area  approved  by 
the  student's  adviser.  There  is  no  specific 
language  requirement. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Frank  I.  Katch,  Associate  Professor, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Exercise 
Science  and  Graduate  Program  Director, 
B.S.,  California  State  at  Northridge,  1965; 
M.S.,  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  1966; 
Ed.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1970. 

David  C.  Bischoff ,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education,  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Physical  Education,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1952;  M.Ed.,  North  Carolina,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1958. 

Harry  K.  Campney,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Pittsburgh,  1952;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1960. 

Priscilla  M.  Clarkson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1969;  M.S., 
1973;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Jesus  Dapena,  Assistant  Professor,  Licen- 
ciado  Biological  Science,  Universidat 
Complutense  (Madrid,  Spain),  1973; 
Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1979. 

Robert  J.  James,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Springfield  College,  1954;  M.S., 
1957;  B.S.,  Connecticut,  1964;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1974.;  R.P.T.,  1964. 

Walter  P.  Kroll,  Professor,  B.S.,  Nor- 
thern Illinois,  1952;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1953; 
P.E.D.,  Indiana,  1959. 

Stanley  Plagenhoef,  Professor,  B.S., 
Michigan,  1949;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Benjamin  Ricci,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Springfield  College,  1949;  M.Ed.,  1950: 
D.P.E.,  1958. 

Adjunct  Faculty 

Albert  R.  Behnke,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor. 

Russell  M.  Lane,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor. 

Thomas  C.  McBride,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor. 

Anthony  Melchionda,  M.D.,  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor. 

The  Department  of  Exercise  Science  (motor 
integration,  biomechanics,  exercise  bio- 
chemistry, exercise  physiology,  and  sensori- 
motor dysfunction)  offers  programs  of 
study  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  Physical  Education  and  a  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy degree  in  Human  Movement.  The 
degree    programs    in    Exercise    Science 


prepare  a  candidate  to  study  and  apply  ex- 
ercise from  a  multidisciplinary  approach. 

Candidates  for  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  are  accepted  for  admission  under 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Graduate 
School.  In  addition,  M.S.  candidates  are  re- 
quired to  have  completed  courses  in  exer- 
cise physiology,  human  anatomy  and 
kinesiology.  Ph.D.  candidates  are  required 
to  have  had  one  semester  each  of  organic 
chemistry,  physics,  statistics,  and  computer 
programming,  as  well  as  exercise  physiolo- 
gy, anatomy,  and  kinesiology.  Remedial 
work  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year  of 
study. 

All  applicants  must  have  their  scores  on 
the  Graduate  Record  Exam  (GRE)  for- 
warded to  the  Graduate  School.  Although 
there  is  no  minimum  required,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Exercise  Science  has  traditionally 
accepted  M.S.  candidates  with  a  combined 
score  of  at  least  1,000  (verbal  plus  quantita- 
tive); those  admitted  to  the  Ph.D.  program 
have  combined  scores  of  approximately 
1,200  or  higher. 

The  degree  requirements  include  31  grad- 
uate credits  for  the  M.S.  degree  and 
approximately  72  graduate  credits  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  In  both  degree  programs  the 
majority  of  these  credits  are  earned  in  exer- 
cise science  courses.  The  credits  earned  in 
the  department  come  from  both  required 
and  elective  courses  in  both  degree  pro- 
grams. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

500  Physical  Activity  and 
Mental  Retardation 

Physical  activity  relative  to  the 
behavior  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  259. 

531  Mechanical  Analysis  of 
Human  Motion 

Application  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics to  the  analysis  of  human  mo- 
tion. Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  204  and  205. 

542  Motor  Integration 

The  control  of  muscular  activity  by  the 
nervous  system.  Topics  include  basic 
motor-system  reflexes,  cross  transfer, 
fatigue,  kinesthetic  sense,  lateral  dom- 
inance, and  neuromuscular  facilitation 
techniques.  Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  204, 
205,  278,  and  Zool  135. 
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543  Theory  of  Therapeutic  Exercise 

Theory  of  therapeutic  exercise  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  physically  han- 
dicapped and  normal.  Prerequisite,  Ex 
Sci  259. 

588  Biofeedback  &  Motor  Function 

The  theory  and  application  of  biofeed- 
back techniques  in  sensorimotor  func- 
tion. Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  204,  Zool 
235. 

611  Introduction  to  Research  in 
Human  Movement 

The  nature  of  research;  methods  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge;  research  and  social 
progress;  general  concepts  concerning 
the  scientific  method.  Credit,  1. 

612  Data  Analysis  and  Interpretation 
in  Human  Movement  Research 

Theory  and  techniques  involved  in  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  data  per- 
tinent to  research  in  human  movement. 
Parametric  and  nonparametric  infer- 
ence statistics.  Prerequisite,  Statis  121. 

621  Physiological  Basis  of  Human 
Performance 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  cardio- 
vascular-pulmonary adjustment,  meta- 
bolic requirement,  and  heat  regulation 
during  exercise.   Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci 

278. 

642  Motor  Integration  Practicum 

Theory  and  practice  in  laboratory 
analysis.  Topics  include  nerve  conduc- 
tion, velocity,  reflex  latency,  reaction 
time,  and  electromyographic  analysis 
of  local  muscular  fatigue  as  related  to 
skilled  and  unskilled  performance. 
Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  204,  205,  278, 
641,  Zool  135. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-6. 

722  Exercise-Physiology 
Instrumentation  Theory 

Instrumentation  theory  relative  to  the 
equipment  utilized  in  estimating  par- 
ameters in  exercise  physiology.  Prere- 
quisites, Zool  135,  Ex  Sci  278  and  621. 

732  Biomechanics 

Physical  and  biological  considerations 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  motor  skills. 
Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  204,  205,  and  631. 

813  Measurement  Theory  and  Human 
Movement  Research 

The  theory  of  the  construction  of  eval- 
uative  instruments   in  human   move- 
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ment.  Emphasis  on  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  existing  measurement  devices. 
Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  274  and  712. 

823  Experimental  Physiology  of  Exercise 

Experimental  investigation  of  the 
physiological  effects  of  exercise. 
Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  621. 

824  Tissue  Respiratory  Responses 
to  Exercise 

Tissue  respiration  in  response  to  stress 
conditions.  Emphasis  on  oxidative  en- 
ergy production.  Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci 

278. 

825  Exercise  Metabolism 

The  factors  affecting  human  metabo- 
lism under  exercise  conditions. 
Emphasis  on  energy  production  and 
fiber  types.  Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  278. 

833  Forces  and  Moments  of  Force 
in  Human  Motion 

The  analysis  of  whole  body  muscle  ac- 
tion during  movement  and  impact. 
Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  732. 

843  Neuromuscular  Fatigue 

Analysis  of  fatigue  and  recovery 
processes  in  gross  human  motor  activi- 
ty. Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  621,  742,  813, 
and  Statis  561. 

844  Kinesthesia 

Anatomical  and  functional  analysis  of 
the  kinesthetic  phenomena  in  gross  hu- 
man motor  activity.  Prerequisites,  Ex 
Sci  641,  Psych  511,  and  Statis  581. 

891  Seminar  in  Human  Movement 

Topics  in  human  movement  not  cov- 
ered in  other  courses.  Credit,  1  per 
semester;  maximum  credit,  6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Joe  T.  Clayton,  Professor,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Engineering  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.A.E., 
Tennessee,  1949;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1962. 

Tsuan  H.  Feng,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

Robert  G.  Light,  Professor,  B.S.,  Maine, 
1953;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1958. 

Richard  E.  Mudgett,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.E.E.,  Northeastern,  1952;  B.B.A., 
1954;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1969;  Ph.D., 
1974,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Micha  Peleg,  Associate  Professor,  B.Sc, 
The  Technion,  Israel,  1963;  M.Sc,  1967; 
D.Sc,  1971. 

ChoKyun  Rha,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1962;  M.S.,  1964; 
M.S.Ch.E.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

John  R.  Rosenau,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.A.,  Wisconsin,  1965;  B.S.M.E.,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1970. 

Henry  G.  Schwartzberg,  Professor, 
B.Ch.E.,  Cooper  Union,  1949;  M.Ch.E., 
New  York  University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Lester  F.  Whitney,  Professor,  B.S., 
Maine,  1949;  M.S.,  Michigan  State,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy programs  in  Food  Engineering  empha- 
size the  study  of  foods  and  food  compon- 
ents as  engineering  materials  which  serve 
uniquely  as  the  sources  of  energy  and  nour- 
ishment for  humans  and  other  higher  ani- 
mals. The  engineering  systems,  and  com- 
ponents of  such  systems,  which  are,  or  may 
be,  used  to  produce,  preserve,  store,  pro- 
cess, and  distribute  foods  are  all  appropri- 
ate subjects  for  study.  Admission  require- 
ments include  the  completion  of  an  accredi- 
ted degree  program  in  engineering  or  sci- 
ence, which  includes  mathematics  through 
ordinary  differential  equations,  at  least  one 
year  of  classical  physics,  and  at  least  one 
year  of  college  level  general  chemistry.  In 
addition,  there  are  disciplinary  require- 
ments in  Biotechnology;  Processing;  Physi- 
cal Chemistry,  or  Engineering  Properties  of 
Foods;  Mechanical  Design;  Instrumenta- 
tion and  Control;  and  Mathematical, 
Statistical,  and  Numerical  Analysis. 

Requirements   for   both   the   M.S.    and 
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Ph.D.  degrees  include  courses  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Food  Engineering  and 
courses  in  supporting  areas,  such  as  food 
science,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  civil 
engineering;  mathematics;  and  the  bio- 
logical and  microbiological  sciences.  A 
typical  Ph.D.  program  includes  approx- 
imately one-third  major  department 
courses,  one-third  course  work  in  support- 
ing areas,  and  one-third  dissertation.  The 
department  imposes  no  foreign  language  re- 
quirement for  the  doctoral  degree. 

531  Instrumentation  and  Control 

Instruments  and  transducers  for  meas- 
uring food  physical  properties  and  food 
processing  conditions.  Measurements, 
errors,  and  error  minimization.  Electri- 
cal and  electronic  circuits  and  devices. 
Feedback  and  feed  forward  control. 
Control  system  dynamics. 

562  Food  Engineering  Analysis 

Formulation  of  mathematical  models 
describing  food  processing  operations 
and  the  response  of  foods  to  such  oper- 
ations. Development  of  analytical  and 
numerical  techniques  for  solving  such 
models.  Sources  of  available  solutions. 
Useful  computational  subroutines. 

565  Transfer  Processes  in  Food 
Engineering 

Material  and  energy  balances,  dimen- 
sional analysis.  Fluid  flow:  continuity, 
momentum  balances,  Bernoulli's  equa- 
tion, fluid  friction,  viscous  turbulent, 
and  non-Newtonian  flow.  Piping  and 
pumps  for  food  processing,  flow  system 
sanitation.  Heat  transfer:  conduction, 
forced  and  natural  convection,  boiling 
and  condensation,  radiation,  heat  ex- 
change equipment  for  food  processing, 
thermal  properties  of  foods.  Mass 
transfer:  molecular  and  turbulent  diffu- 
sion, interphase  transfer,  mass  transfer 
coefficients.  Combined  heat  and  mass 
transfer. 

575  Machinery  Design  in  Food  Engineering 

Packaging,  packaging  materials.  Ma- 
chinery for  filling,  sealing,  purging,  eva- 
cuating, sterilization,  sizing,  sorting, 
peeling  and  conveying.  Sanitary  design. 
Materials  of  construction,  plant  layout. 
Utility  and  ventilation  requirements. 
Process  flow  sheets.  Pressure  vessels. 
Selection  of  equipment.  Work  organi- 
zation and  production  scheduling. 

576  Food  Machinery  Design 

Machine  layout  and  cyclical  changes  in 
layout.    The   machine-food    interface. 


Identification  and  design  of  critical  ma- 
chine elements.  Mathematical  and  me- 
chanical models  of  machine  elements. 
Design  methods  for  limited  machine 
production.  Standard  food  machinery 
hardware,  adapting  elements  from  ex- 
isting food  machines.  Food  machinery 
check  lists.  Design  project  and  project 
presentation. 

581  Unit  Operations  in  Food  Engineering  I 

Identification  of  unit  operations  from 
food  process  flow  sheets.  Physically 
based  operations:  grinding,  mixing,  ho- 
mogenization,  emulsification.  Mechani- 
cal separations:  fluid-particle  dynamics, 
flow  through  porous  media,  filtration, 
centrifugation,  elutriation  and  sedimen- 
tation, liquid  cyclones,  sieving.  Surface 
cleaning.  Coating  and  encapsulation. 
Evaporation. 

584  Unit  Operations  in  Food  Engineering  II 

Psychrometry.  Moisture  equilibrium. 
Drying:  tray,  belt,  rotary,  drum,  spray 
and  freeze  drying.  Thermal  processing: 
roasting,  frying,  water  and  steam  cook- 
ing, pasteurization  and  sterilization. 
Cooling,  cooling  and  refrigeration  heat 
loads,  water  cooling.  Refrigeration, 
freezing.  Vapor  liquid  equilibria  for 
volatile  food  components.  Distillation, 
aroma  loss  and  recovery.  Gas  absorp- 
tion. 

585  Kinetics,  Food  and  Biological  Systems 

Chemical  kinetics,  reaction  order,  sto- 
ichiometric constraints,  thermodynam- 
ics equilibrium  constraints,  rate  con- 
stant temperature  dependence,  catalysis 
and  adsorption.  Enzyme  kinetics. 
Microbial  growth.  Thermal  death: 
pasteurization,  sterilization  and  blanch- 
ing. Effects  of  aw  and  pH  on  microbial 
growth.  Post-harvest  and  post-mortem 
physiology.  Introduction  to  population 
dynamics  and  plant  growth  and  ripen- 
ing kinetics. 

697  Special  Topics  in  Food  Engineering 

Current  topics  pertinent  to  student's  in- 
terests. Includes  analysis,  experimenta- 
tion, and/or  literature  review.  The 
special  problem  culminates  with  an  un- 
bound written  report,  often  of  publish- 
able  quality.  Credit,  1-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 
Credit,  3-6. 

740  Physical  Properties  of 
Biological  Materials 

Deformation,  flow,  and  textural  re- 
sponse of  food  materials.  Properties  of 


powders  and  flow  of  particulate  solids. 
Water  activity  and  equilibrium  moisture 
content.  Biopolymers,  gels,  food  emul- 
sions. Deteriorative  reactions  of  foods. 
Instrumental  methods  for  measuring 
physical  properties  of  foods  and  food 
quality.  Functionality. 

756  Engineering  Analysis  of 
Biological  Systems 

Methods  for  generating  and  analytically 
and  numerically  solving  the  ordinary 
and  partial  differential  equations  used 
to  describe  unsteady  state  behavior  in 
biological  systems.  Mathematical  tech- 
niques for  modeling,  analyzing  and  cor- 
relating the  behavior  of  biological 
systems. 

781  Biological  Process  Engineering 

Fermentation  and  microbial  growth- 
based  processes:  biomass  production, 
special  metabolite  production,  photo- 
synthetically  driven  growth,  food  fer- 
mentations (alcoholic  beverages,  vine- 
gar, lactic  acid,  silage,  pickles,  sauer- 
kraut, olives,  yogurt,  cheese  making), 
waste  treatment.  Media  sterilization, 
aeration  and  agitation.  Fermentation 
product  recovery.  Special  microbial 
growth  techniques:  solid  state  fermenta- 
tion, dialysis  culture.  Enzyme  kinetics 
for  complex  systems.  Enzymatic  proces- 
ses: saccharification,  protein  hydrolysis, 
plastein  reactions,  isomerization,  juice 
clarification.  Immobilized  enzymes. 

786  Advanced  Biological  Process 
Engineering 

Specialized  processing  techniques. 
Leaching:  equilibrium  and  unsteady 
state  behavior.  Chromatography  and 
chromatographic  effects.  Membrane 
processes:  dialysis,  osmosis,  reverse 
osmosis,  ultrafiltration,  vapor  permea- 
tion, cross  membrane  evaporation.  Ion 
exchange  and  adsorption.  Extrusion. 
Expression.  Microwave  heating.  Ir- 
radiation. 

791  Seminar 

Credit,  1. 

792  Seminar 

Credit,  1. 

891  Professional  Topics  in  Food 
Engineering 

Credit,  1  each  semester.  Maximum 
credit,  2. 
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892  Professional  Topics  in  Food 
Engineering 

Credit,  1  each  semester.  Maximum 
credit,  2. 

897  Special  Topics  in  Food  Engineering 

Current  topics  pertinent  to  students' 
interests.  Includes  analysis,  experimen- 
tation, and/or  literature  review.  The 
special  problem  culminates  with  an  un- 
bound written  report,  often  of  publish- 
able  quality.  Credit,  1-6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

John  H.  Foster,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Food  and  Resource 
Economics,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1950;  M.S., 
Purdue,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1957. 

P.  Geoffrey  Allen,  Assistant  Professor 
and  Graduate  Program  Director,  B.Sc, 
Nottingham,  1967;  M.S.,  California, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Robert  L.  Christensen,  Professor,  B.S., 
Michigan  State,  1958;  M.S.,  Delaware, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State,  1967. 

N.  Eugene  Engel,  Professor  and  Director 
of  Off  ice  of  Policy  Analysis,  B.S., 
Nebraska,  1954;  M.S.,  Connecticut,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Barry  C.  Field,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Cornell,  1956;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D., 
California,  1967. 

Edward  K.  Knapp,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Cornell,  1950;  M.S.  (Ed.),  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1969. 

Theodore  W.  Leed,  Professor,  B.S.,  Ohio 
State,  1950;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Donald  R.  Marion,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Cornell,  1954;  M.S.,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1971. 

Bernard  J.  Morzuch,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Procopius  College,  1970;  M.B.A., 
Southern  Illinois,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Missouri, 
1977. 

George  R.  McDowell,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1961;  M.S.,  Cornell, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1975. 

Jay  E.  Noel,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
California,  1973;  M.S.,  1974;  Ph.D., 
1979. 

Brian  R.  Payne,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Food  and  Resource  Economics 
and  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Forestry. 

Thomas  H.  Stevens,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Cornell,  1966;  M.S.,  Delaware, 
1968;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1972. 

David  A.  Storey,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1954;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1960. 

Cleve  E.  Willis,  Professor,  B.A.,  Chico 
State,  1965;  M.S.,  California,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

The  Department  offers  both  the  Ph.D.  and 
the  M.S.  degrees.  The  primary  objective  of 
the    graduate    program    in    Food    and 


Resource  Economics  is  the  education  of  ap- 
plied economists  to  meet  the  needs  of 
contemporary  society  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Fields  of  interest  in- 
cluded in  the  Department's  program  are:  1) 
Natural  Resource  and  Environmental 
Economics  and  2)  Food  Production  and 
Marketing  Economics. 

The  doctoral  degree  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School  apply  to  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram. The  student's  program  of  study  will 
be  developed  in  accordance  with  his  or  her 
individual  objectives  and  the  required  level 
of  competence  in  economic  theory  and 
quantitative  analytical  methods  established 
by  the  Department.  The  Ph.D.  student  is 
required  to  demonstrate  research  com- 
petency by  completing  an  acceptable  Ph.D. 
dissertation.  No  foreign  language  com- 
petency is  required. 

The  general  requirements  established  by 
the  Graduate  School  also  apply  to  the  M.S. 
degree  program.  The  M.S.  degree  candidate 
will  earn  from  6  credits  in  "experience  ac- 
tivities" which  include  the  alternatives  of  a 
6-credit  thesis  or  a  6-credit  special  problem 
in  research,  teaching,  extension,  or  ad- 
ministration. No  foreign  language  com- 
petency is  required. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

632  International  Agricultural 
Development 

Economic  development  of  low  income 
rural  economics.  Relation  of  agricul- 
ture to  national  economies.  Exogenous 
and  endogenous  factors  in  agricultural 
development. 

696  Independent  Study  in  Food 
and  Resource  Economics 

Independent  study  and  research  on 
selected  problems  in  food  and  resource 
economics.  Credit,  1-9. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-9. 

701  Quantitative  Methods 

Application  of  microeconometric  tech- 
niques in  agricultural,  food,  and  re- 
source economics.  Emphasis  on  practi- 
cal applications  of  modern  methods  of 
quantitative  analysis  to  problems  of 
the  firm.  Linear  programming,  trans- 
portation frameworks,  and  network 
flows. 

702  Econometric  Methods 

Introduction  to  econometric  methods: 
the  general  linear  model,  nonspherical 
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properties,  generalized  least  squares, 
and  estimation  of  systems  of  equa- 
tions. Mr.  Willis 

703  Special  Topics  in  Econometrics 
and  Quantitative  Analysis 

Seminars  in  nonlinear  and  integer  pro- 
gramming, statistical  decision  theory, 
recursive  systems  and  causal  ordering, 
dynamic  econometric  models,  and  oth- 
er current  topics.  Mr.  Motzuch 

711  Advanced  Agricultural 
Economics 

Theory  of  the  firm  as  it  applies  to  agri- 
cultural production,  including:  pro- 
duction functions  and  cost  functions. 
Optimizing  decisions  for  both  firm  and 
consumers.  Derivation  of  demand 
functions,  analysis  of  market  equili- 
brium and  survey  of  production  under 
imperfectly  competitive  conditions. 
Mr.  Allen 

712  Topics  in  Dynamic 
Microeconomic  Theory 

A  survey  of  the  literature  on  micro- 
economic  theory  applied  to  production 
economics,  demand  analysis,  and 
subsector  modeling,  focusing  on  ap- 
propriate research  methodologies. 
Technical  change,  dynamics  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  optimization  over 
time  emphasized.  Mr.  Allen 

721  Economics  of  Natural  Resources 

Economic  models  of  natural  resource 
use  with  emphasis  on  extractive  resour- 
ces; analysis  of  the  role  of  natural  re- 
sources in  aggregate  economic  perfor- 
mance and  in  specific  industries;  dy- 
namic characteristics  of  natural  re- 
source programs. 

722  Economics  of  Natural  Environments 

Application  of  welfare  economics  to 
natural  resource  policies;  economic 
analysis  of  environmental  degradation 
and  public  policy;  analysis  of  irreversi- 
ble natural  resource  uses  and  decisions 
for  preservation  of  unique  resources. 
Mr.  Stevens 

733  Advanced  Farm  Management 

Seminar  in  applied  topics  in  farm 
management  and  production  econom- 
ics. Readings  focus  on  philosophy, 
methods  and  issues  in  farm  manage- 
ment research  and  extension  work. 
Case  analysis  of  an  actual  farm  situa- 
tion. Open  to  all.  Mr.  Christensen 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 
Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

R.  Glenn  Brown,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition, 
B.S.,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1964. 

Frank  E.  Potter,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  Maine, 
1942;  M.S.,  Maryland,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1955. 

Mokhtar  T.  Atallah,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Cairo,  1960;  M.S., 
Washington  State,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Virginia  A.  Beal,  Professor,  B.S.,  Simmons 
College,  1939;  M.P.H.,  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health,  1945. 

Mark  H.  Bert,  Associate  Professor,  B.S. 
Lima  University,  Peru,  1939;  M.S.,  Illinois, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Ernest  M.  Buck,  Professor,  B.S.,  Connec- 
ticut, 1955;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1966. 

Fergus  M.  Clydesdale,  Professor,  B.A., 
Toronto,  1960;  M.S,  1962;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1966. 

David  A.  Evans,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1953;  M.S.,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1968. 

Irving  S.  Fagerson,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1942; 
M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Frederick  J.  Francis,  Professor,  B.A., 
Toronto,  1946;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1954. 

Kirby  M.  Hayes,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1947;  M.S.,  1948. 

Herbert  O.  Hultin,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1956;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Ward  M.  Hunting,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Houghton  College,  1947;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Ronald  G.  Labbe,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1968; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  1976. 

Robert  E.  Levin,  Professor,  B.S.,  Los 
Angeles  State,  1952;  M.S.,  Southern 
California,  1954;  Ph.D,  California,  1963. 

Raymond  R.  Mahoney,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.Sc,  University  of  Reading,  1967; 
M.S.,  California  at  Davis,  1968;  Ph.D., 
1976. 


Wassef  W.  Nawar,  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Cairo,  1947;  M.S.,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1960. 

Peter  L.  Pellett,  Professor  and  Director  of 
Nutrition  Option,  B.S.,  Borough  Poly- 
technic, London,  1952;  Ph.D.,  London 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine, 
1956. 

Kenneth  W.  Samonds,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1964;  M.S.,  Arizona  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

F.  Miles  Sawyer,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1948;  M.S.,  California,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Institute  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Microbiology 

Warren  Litsky,  Commonwealth  Professor 
of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Director  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Microbiology, 
B.S.,  Clark,  1945;  M.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1951. 

Robert  A.  Coler,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York,  1952; 
M.A.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse,  1960. 

Haim  B.  Gunner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Toronto,  1946;  M.S., 
University  of  Manitoba,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell, 1962. 

Robert  W.  Walker,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1955;  M.S.,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1963. 

The  Department  offers  two  options:  food 
science,  and  nutrition.  Industrial  microbiol- 
ogy is  offered  as  an  area  of  concentration  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition  in  cooperation  with 
the  Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Microbiology. 

In  addition  to  the  research  facilities  on  the 
Amherst  Campus,  students  may  do  their 
research  at  the  Marine  Station  in  Gloucester, 
where  Dr.  Hultin  is  located. 

All  general  Graduate  School  requirements 
for  admission  and  for  the  degree  must  be 
met  with  the  following  additional  re- 
quirements: 

1.  All  Ph.D.  candidates  will  offer  as  a 
minimum,  15  credits  of  departmental 
700-level  courses,  3  credits  of  seminar, 
and  9  credits  outside  the  department  in 
certain  courses  more  advanced  than  those 
recommended  for  undergraduate  majors. 

2.  Competency  in  computer  usage  and  pro- 
gramming is  required  of  all  Ph.D.  can- 
didates. 
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3.  The  Department  of  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  requires  no  foreign  language 
competency  for  the  doctoral  degree. 

4.  Candidates  for  the  M.S.  degree  may 
select  one  of  two  options  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  Graduate  School  requirements. 

a.  M.S.  degree  with  thesis,  10  credits 
may  be  allowed  for  the  thesis. 

b.  M.S.  degree  with  research  problem, 
up  to  6  credits  may  be  allowed  for 
the  problem. 

5.  Candidates  for  the  nonthesis  M.S.  degree 
must  submit  at  least  9  credits  of  depart- 
mental 700-courses  and  2  credits  of 
seminar.  The  nonthesis  option  is  not  open 
to  candidates  holding  a  departmental 
research  assistantship. 

Food  Science  Option 

Graduate  students  who  wish  to  major  in 
food  science  may  not  be  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  an  advanced  degree  until  such 
time  as  the  undergraduate  requirements  in 
basic  sciences  and  department  courses  have 
been  met  substantially.  Work  in  the  area  of 
dairy  technology  is  included  in  the  offerings 
of  the  Department  of  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition. 

Nutrition  Option 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may  be  earned  in  the  Depart- 
ment by  candidates  who  hold  an  accredited 
baccalaureate  degree  in  natural  sciences 
with  emphasis  on  chemistry  or  biology  or 
an  accredited  baccalaureate  in  home 
economics  with  a  major  in  dietetics  or 
nutrition  and  food.  Other  students  must  be 
prepared  to  remedy  undergraduate  defi- 
ciencies without  earning  graduate  credit. 

The  program  for  each  candidate  for  the 
M.S.  degree  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  student;  it  includes 
course  work  in  the  major  field  and  in  a 
minor  area  such  as  physiology,  food 
science,  biochemistry,  public  health  or  food 
economics. 

The  program  for  each  candidate  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  is  designed  with  sufficient 
flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  student;  it  includes  course  work  in  the 
major  field  and  in  areas  related  to  the  major 
field,  a  written  preliminary  comprehensive 
examination  and  a  dissertation. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 


502  Nutritional  Aspects  of 
Food  Processing 

Effects  of  traditional  and  new  methods 
of  food  processing,  chemical  additives, 
and  naturally  occurring  toxicants  on 
the  nutritional  quality  of  food.  Nutri- 
tional labeling  and  legal  aspects.  Prere- 
quisites, FS&N  430  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Atallah 

504  Special  Topics  in  World 
Food  Technology 

Selected  problems  in  applications  of 
food  technology  to  solutions  of  world 
food  problems  in  developing  countries. 
Two  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

512  Experimental  Foods 

Fundamental  principles  of  food  quali- 
ty evaluation,  development  of  an  in- 
dependent research  problem.  One  class 
hour,  two  3-hour  labs.  Prerequisite, 
FS&N  261  or  equivalent,  Chem  250  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

518  Advanced  Methods  of 

Computerization  in  Nutrition 
and  Food  Service 

The  mathematical  foundations  of  com- 
putations with  food  nutrients  and 
recipe  data.  The  data  file  structure  of 
computerized  food  and  nutrient  ac- 
counting systems.  The  principle  of 
mathematical  optimization  techniques 
and  its  utilization  in  computerized 
menu  planning  and  scheduling  models. 
Lab  work  with  computer  applications. 
Prerequisites,  FS&N  552,  Mgt  301, 
Math  121;  or  equivalents.  Mr.  Balintfy 

524  Animal  Products 

Introduction  to  the  processing,  pur- 
chasing, handling  and  storage  of  meats 
and  other  protein  foods.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  lecture-demonstra- 
tion. Mr.  Buck 

541  Food  Chemistry  I 

The  chemistry  of  food  products. 
Chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
changes  in  foods  at  the  cellular  and 
molecular  levels  during  storage  and 
processing.  Emphasizes  water,  cell 
structure,  carbohydrates  and  lipids  of 
foods.  Prerequisite,  organic  chemistry 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Mahoney 

542  Food  Chemistry  II 

The  chemistry  of  food  products. 
Chemical,  physical  and  biological 
changes  in  foods  at  the  cellular  and 
molecular  levels  during  storage  and 
processing.  Emphasizes  food  proteins, 


enzymes,  vitamins  and  flavor  chemis- 
try. May  be  taken  separately  from 
FS&N  541.  Prerequisite,  organic  chem- 
istry or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Na- 
war 

552  Nutrition  in  the  Life  Cycle 

Nutritional  needs  at  various  stages  in 
the  life  cycle,  i.e.,  pregnancy  and  lacta- 
tion, infancy,  childhood,  adolescence, 
adult  life  and  the  aged.  Prerequisite, 
FS&N  430  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Ms.  Beal 

561  Food  Processing 

Basic  principles  and  current  technolo- 
gy of  food  processing.  Blanching,  ther- 
mal processing,  freezing,  concentra- 
tion, drying  and  packaging.  Mr.  Potter 

562  Food  Processing  Laboratory 

Application  and  utilization  of  pilot 
plant  equipment  to  illustrate  principles 
and  practice  in  the  food  industry.  One 
class  hour;  one  4-hour  lab.  Mr.  Potter 

565  Unit  Operations 

Technical  principles  involved  in  the 
handling  and  processing  of  milk  and 
dairy  products.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  lab. 

572  Community  Nutrition 

Community  response  through  its  agen- 
cies and  institutions,  public,  private, 
and  voluntary,  in  providing  nutrition 
care,  services  and  education.  Prerequi- 
site, FS&N  552  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Ms.  Wright 

573  Community  Nutrition 

Supervised  field  experience  for  com- 
munity nutrition  majors.  Prerequisite, 
FS&N  552,  572  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Ms.  Wright 

577  Nutritional  Problems  of  the 
United  States 

Examination  of  the  factors  within  the 
United  States  resulting  from  and  caus- 
ing malnutrition.  Includes  obesity,  cor- 
onary heart  disease,  diabetes,  alcohol- 
ism, food  fads  and  quackery,  food  ad- 
ditives, and  unintentional  residues. 
Prerequisite,  FS&N  552  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Ms.  Beal,  Mr.  Pellett 

578  Nutritional  Problems  of 
Developing  Nations 

Malnutrition  as  it  exists  in  developing 
countries  and  its  socioeconomic  back- 
ground. Protein-energy  malnutrition, 
famine,  vitamin  and  mineral  deficiency 
diseases,  synergism  between  nutrition 
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and  infection,  and  the  role  of  interna- 
tional agencies  in  fighting  malnutri- 
tion. Prerequisite,  FS&N  552  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.  Pellett 

579  Nutrition  in  Disease 

Physiological  basis  for  therapeutic 
diets  in  certain  diseases.  Current 
medical  and  nutrition  literature  used. 
Prerequisites,  FS&N  552,  Biochem 
420,  Zool  399;  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Samonds 

581  Analysis  of  Food  Products 

Physical,  chemical,  microbiological 
and  microscopical  methods.  Two  class 
hours,  one  4-hour  lab.  Prerequisite, 
analytical  chemistry.  Mr.  Hunting 

582  Objective  Analytical  Methods 
and  Instrumentation 

Continuation  of  581.  Two  class  hours, 
one  4-hour  lab.  Prerequisite,  FS&N 
581.  Mr.  Hunting 

584  Sensory  Evaluation  Methods 

An  introduction  to  sensory  measure- 
ments in  the  evaluation  and  acceptance 
of  foods.  Panel  tests  and  their  statisti- 
cal interpretation;  taste,  odor,  color, 
and  texture  measurements.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  lab.  Mr.  Sawyer 

696  Research  Problem 

Mainly  for  candidates  for  the  Master 
of  Science  degree  who  do  not  write  a 
thesis.  Original  research  expected.  Two 
bound  copies  of  a  written  report  of  the 
study  are  required  by  the  Department. 
Credit,  3-6. 

698  Nutrition  Practicum 

Practical  field  experience  in  human 
nutrition.  Prerequisite,  FS&N  552  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Pellett 


699  Master's  Thesis 

Individual  research.  Credit, 


6-10. 


706  Food  Packaging 

Characteristics  of  packaging  materials 
as  related  to  food  product  require- 
ments. Evaluation,  testing,  and  case 
studies  of  current  food  packages  and 
products.  Field  trips  to  selected  food 
and  packaging  operations.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  lab.  Prerequisite, 
FS&N  561.  Mr.  Hayes 

713  Advanced  Nutrition — Carbohydrates, 
Lipids  and  Energy 

Metabolic  role  of  carbohydrates  and 
lipids  as  sources  of  energy.  Energy  pro- 
duction at  the  cellular  level  and  con- 


sideration of  whole  body  energy 
balance.  Prerequisite  Biochm  523  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Pellet,  Mr. 
Samonds 

714  Advanced  Nutrition — Vitamins 

Metabolic  role  of  vitamins,  specific 
functions,  requirements,  sources,  as- 
say methods,  effects  of  deficiencies 
and  excesses.  Prerequisites,  FS&N  713 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Pellet, 
Mr.  Samonds 


715  Advanced  Nutrition — Minerals 

Metabolic  role  of  minerals,  specific 
functions,  requirements,  sources,  as- 
say methods,  effects  of  deficiencies 
and  excesses.  Prerequisite,  FS&N  713 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Atallah 

716  Proteins  in  Human  Nutrition 

Digestion,  absorption,  and  metabolism 
of  proteins  and  amino  acids.  Evalua- 
tion of  protein  value  of  foods  and 
dietaries,  protein  malnutrition.  Prere- 
quisite, Biochm  523  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Pellet 
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722  Food  and  Industrial  Fermentations 

The  genetics  of  industrial  microorgan- 
isms, dairy  fermentations,  microbial 
production  of  protein,  pesticides,  nu- 
cleotides, beer,  wine,  vinegar,  antibio- 
tics, ergotine  and  amino  acids.  Prere- 
quisite, general  microbiology  and  bio- 
chemistry. Mr.  Levin 

723  Microbiology  and  Food  Processing 

Relationships  of  yeasts,  molds,  and 
bacteria  to  foods.  Microbiology  of 
refrigerated  foods,  mycotoxins,  pectic 
enzymes.  Characteristics  and  proper- 
ties of  organisms  causing  food  infec- 
tions and  poisonings.  Two  class  hours; 
one  3-hour  lab.  Prerequisite,  basic 
biochemistry  and  microbiology.  Mr. 
Levin 

728  Thermobacteriology  and 
Food  Processing 

Bacteria  of  importance  in  spoilage  of 
canned  foods.  Bacterial  contamination 
and  its  control.  Thermal  resistance  of 
bacteria.  Heat  transfer  in  thermally 
processed  foods.  Calculation  and  eval- 
uation of  sterilization  processes.  Prere- 
quisite, FS&N  723  and  calculus.  Mr. 
Evans 

741  Lipid  Chemistry 

Composition  and  chemical  properties 
of  edible  fats  and  oils.  Physical  charac- 
teristics— plasticity,  polymorphism, 
melting,  solidification.  Technology  of 
industrial  fats— extraction,  refining, 
hydrogenation,  inter-esterification. 
Deteriorative  reactions — oxidation, 
thermal  degradation.  Biological  signi- 
ficance. New  methods  of  analysis.  Re- 
view of  current  literature.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  lab.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Nawar 

742  Advanced  Dairy  Chemistry 

The  physical,  colloidal  and  chemical 
properties  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
The  role  of  milk  fat,  salts,  proteins, 
carbohydrates  and  enzyme  systems. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Potter 

745  Food  Biochemistry 

Effects  of  storage  and  processing  pro- 
cedures on  factors  such  as  cellular 
organization,  membrane  deterioration, 
postmortem  or  postharvest  protein 
synthesis,  and  enzymic  control  in  plant 
and  animal  tissues  used  as  food.  Mr. 
Hultin 
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761  Physical  Phenomena  in  Foods 

Origin  and  modification  of  surface 
forces.  Production  and  stability  of 
emulsions  and  foams.  Properties  of 
food  polymers  in  solution.  Structure 
and  formation  of  gels.  Mr.  Fagerson 

780  Colorimetry  and  Appearance 

Color  theory  encompassing  the  physics 
and  psychophysics  of  color  matching 
and  measurement  along  with  the 
physiology  of  vision.  Development  of 
color  solids  and  scales.  Interpretation 
of  reflection  and  transmission  data. 
Visual  and  instrumental  characteristics 
of  color  and  appearance.  Total  of  20 
lecture  hours  and  12  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 
Not  open  to  FS&N  majors.  Credit,  2. 
Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Clydesdale 

Two  class  hours  and  one  3-hour 
laboratory.  The  extra  lectures  and 
laboratory  are  devoted  to  color  quality 
changes  with  emphasis  on  foods. 
Credit,  3.  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Clydesdale 

781  Advanced  Food  Analysis 

Instrumental  methods.  Infrared  spec- 
trophotometry, mass  spectrometry, 
gas  and  liquid  chromatography. 
Theory,  techniques  and  applications. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  laborato- 
ry period.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Fagerson 

784  Pigments  in  Foods 

Chemistry,  analysis  and  processing 
implications  of  the  anthocyanins,  flav- 
onoids,  chlorophylls,  carotenoids,  be- 
tacyanins,  meat  pigments,  and  nonen- 
zymatic  browning  systems.  Heavily 
weighted  on  chemistry  but  also  in- 
cludes interpretations  in  terms  of  ap- 
pearance, nutritive  value  and  general 
quality.  Complements  FS&N  780.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  per- 
iod. Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Clydesdale,  Mr.  Francis 

785  Toxicology 

Evaluation  of  methods  used  to  deter- 
mine safety  of  economically  important 
chemicals.  Mechanisms  of  drug  dispo- 
sition and  drug  metabolism.  Discus- 
sion of  regulatory  toxicology.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor. 

793  Seminar 

Readings,  reports  and  discussions  on 
the  current  literature  in  the  area  of 
Food  or  Nutrition.  Credit,  I  per  semes- 
ter; maximum  credit,  3. 


794  Seminar 

Review  of  current  literature  and  re- 
search. Visiting  lecturers.  One  class 
hour.  Credit,  1. 

796  Research  Project 

Research  on  problems  not  related  to 
the  thesis.  Credit,  1-4. 

896  Research  Project 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  graduate 
instructor.  (Not  thesis,  for  Ph.D.  can- 
didates only.)  Credit,  1-4. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Forestry  and  Wood  Technology 


Forestry  and 
Wood  Technology 


Graduate  Faculty 

Donald  R.  Progulske,  Professor,  Head 
and  Graduate  Program  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1950; 
M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  Missouri,  1956. 

Herschel  G.  Abbott,  Professor  of 
Forestry,  B.S.,  Maine,  1943;  M.F.,  Har- 
vard, 1952;  M.A.,  1959. 

Carl  A.  Carlozzi,  Associate  Professor  of 
Resource  Planning,  B.S.,  Kent  State, 
1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1965. 

R.  Bruce  Hoadley,  Professor  of  Wood 
Technology  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor in  Wood  Technology,  B.S.,  Connec- 
ticut, 1955;  M.F.,  Yale,  1957;  D.F.,  1962. 

Patrice  A.W.  Harou,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Forestry,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  1974;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1978. 

William  P.  MacConnell,  Professor  of 
Forestry,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1943;  M.F., 
Yale,  1948. 

Donald  L.  Mader,  Professor  of  Forestry, 
B.S.,  State  University  of  N.Y.,  1950;  M.S., 
;  Wisconsin,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Alan  A.  Marra,  Professor  of  Wood 
•   Technology,  B.S.,  State  University  of 
N.Y.,  1940;  M.S.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1955. 

Joseph  C.  Mavvson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
|  Forestry,  B.S.,  Maine,  1956;  M.F.,  Duke, 
1958;  M.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1966. 

Richard  J.  Meier,  Assistant  Professor  of 
I  Forestry,  B.S.,  Michigan  Technological 
I  University,  1963;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1971; 

Ph.D.,  Auburn,  1976. 

Thomas  A.  More,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1968;  M.S.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
,  Michigan,  1973. 

John  H.  Noyes,  Professor  of  Forestry, 
B.S.,  Connecticut,  1937;  M.F.,  Yale,  1939. 

William  A.  Patterson,  III,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry,  B.S.,  Maine,  1967; 
M.S.,  Minnesota,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota, 
1978. 

Brian  Payne,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Forestry,  B.S.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1961;  M.F.,  Duke,  1962;  Ph.D.,  California 
at  Berkeley,  1969. 

William  W.  Rice,  Associate  Professor  of 
Wood  Technology,  B.S.,  Maine,  1948; 
M.F.,  Yale,  1949;  D.F.,  Duke,  1964. 


Brayton  F.  Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Forestry  and  Graduate  Program  Director  in 
Forestry,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1955;  M.F., 
1957;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1961. 

Degrees  offered  are  the  Master  of  Science 
and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  An 
applicant's  undergraduate  preparation  pre- 
ferably should  have  focused  on  forestry, 
wood  science  and  technology,  engineering, 
planning,  or  a  closely  related  field  in  natural 
resource  management,  conservation  or  nat- 
ural science.  Students  with  other  back- 
grounds may  be  accepted.  A  reading  know- 
ledge of  a  foreign  language  sufficient  to  un- 
derstand journal  material  may  be  required  of 
doctoral  students. 

For  the  Forestry  Program,  areas  of  spe- 
cialization include  soils,  ecology,  physiology, 
silviculture,  management,  economics,  hy- 
drology, planning  and  mensuration.  Prere- 
quisites for  entry  to  the  program  are  two  se- 
mesters of  calculus,  two  semesters  of  chem- 
istry and  one  semester  of  botany.  Courses  in 
statistics,  geology  and  economics  are  recom- 
mended. Requirements  for  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Forestry  include  a  thesis 
and  completion  of  courses  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum U.S.  Forest  Service  employment 
requirements. 

For  the  Wood  Technology  Program,  spe- 
cialities include  wood  science  and  tech- 
nology, product  development  and  process- 
ing, operations  research  and  marketing,  with 
emphasis  on  structural  elements,  com- 
ponents and  systems  for  housing.  There  are 
no  set  course  prerequisites  for  entry  to  the 
program.  Students  with  non-technical 
backgrounds  may  be  allowed  to  select  a  non- 
thesis  option  for  the  Master  of  Science 
degree. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Forestry 

527  Tree  Physiology 

Growth  and  development  during  the  life 
cycle  of  trees,  emphasizing  the  whole- 
plant  approach  and  phenomena  best 
studied  in  trees;  the  physiological  basis 
of  silviculture.  Prerequisite,  Botany  211 
or  equivalent.  Mr.  Wilson 

528  Forest  Hydrology 

Principles  and  factors  controlling  the 
hydrological  cycle  on  forest  lands.  Re- 
view of  forest  watershed  management 
research  on  the  influence  of  soils,  vege- 
tation, and  management  practices  on 
water  yields  and  water  quality.  Water- 


shed management  as  a  part  of  integra- 
ted forest  land  management.  Mr. 
Mader 

532  Forest  Tree  Improvement 

Basic  quantitative  and  qualitative 
genetic  concepts  as  they  relate  to  forest 
trees.  Variability  in  trees,  stands  of 
trees,  and  populations  used  in  tree  im- 
provement techniques.  Systems  of  tree 
improvement,  their  design,  relative  cost 
and  the  information  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent systems.  Heritability  and 
repeatability.  Prerequisites,  Forest  323, 
F&R  Ec  211  or  equivalents. 

601  Research  Concepts  in  Forest  Biology 

Introduction  to  the  scientific  method 
and  specific  problems  in  forest  biology 
research.  Preparation  of  research  pro- 
posal and  publications.  Mr.  Wilson 

602  Ecological  Principles  in  Resource 
Planning 

Analysis  of  ecological  principles  and 
their  relationship  and  importance  to 
resource  planning.  State  and  federal 
conservation  programs  chosen  for  criti- 
cal case  study.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Carlozzi 

603  Aerial  Photo-Interpretation 

Advanced  aerial  photo-interpretation 
emphasizing  the  analysis  of  natural  veg- 
etation and  land  use  in  natural  resource 
studies  and  planning.  Prerequisite, 
Forest  431  or  equivalent.  Mr.  MacCon- 
nell 

604  Advanced  Silviculture 

Growth  and  reproductive  characteristics 
and  requirements  of  trees  and  forest 
stands  as  they  affect  silvicultural  man- 
agement, particularly  in  relation  to  thin- 
ning and  the  establishment  of  forest 
regeneration.  Prerequisites,  Forest  323, 
324,  and  426,  or  equivalents.  Mr  Abbott 

608  Advanced  Forest  Economics 

Application  of  cost  benefit  analysis  to 
forestry  project;  introduction  to  sector 
analysis  for  forestry  sector  at  regional 
and  national  level  (emphasis  on  less 
developed  countries:  forestry  develop- 
ment). Mr.  Harou 

696  Independent  Study 

Credit,  1-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6-10 

701  Advanced  Forest  Soils 

The  relation  of  soils  to  tree  growth  and 
other  environmental  factors  with  em- 
phasis on  research  methods,  site-evalu- 
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ation,  water  relationships,  and  fertili- 
ty; laboratory  and  field  exercises. 
Prerequisite,  Forest  324  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Mader 

703  Advanced  Forest  Ecology 

Methods  for  describing  and  analyzing 
forest  ecosystem  structure;  effects  of 
environmental  factors  on  forest  eco- 
systems; forest  ecosystem  processes 
and  development.  Prerequisite,  Forest 
323  or  equivalent. 

706  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration 

Regression  analysis  applied  to  stand 
and  tree  volume  determination,  stand 
growth  and  yield,  forest  site  evalua- 
tion, and  related  measurement  pro- 
blems. Computer  techniques  used  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems.  Prere- 
quisite, Forest  225  and  334,  or 
equivalents.  Mr.  Mawson 

707  Advanced  Forest  Management 

Economic  evaluation  of  forest  enter- 
prises; appraisal  of  rates  of  return, 
damage,  and  stumpage  values.  Prere- 
quisite, Forest  440  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
MacConnell 

709  Operational  Research  in 
Forest  Economics 

Application  of  operational  research  to 
the  forestry  field.  Mr.  Harou 

791  Seminar 

Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of 
forestry.  Credit,  1-3. 
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506  Wood  Machining  Technology 

Fundamental  principles  of  knife  and 
sawtooth  action  as  applied  to  problems 
of  severing,  surfacing,  and  shaping; 
general  survey  of  commercial  wood 
machining  equipment.  Prerequisites, 
Wdtech401,  404. 

508  Wood  Seasoning  and  Preservation 

Properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  dry- 
ing and  preservation;  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  air  seasoning;  kiln  drying,  and 
preservative  treatment.  Prerequisites, 
Wdtech  404. 

511  Wood  Adhesive  Technology 

Basic  concepts,  theories,  and  applied 
techniques  of  gluing  wood  and  fibrous 
composites.  Prerequisites,  Wdtech 
401,  404,  538. 
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512  Wood  Coating  Technology 

Basic  concepts  and  applied  techniques 
in  wood  substrate  surface  modifica- 
tion, including  materials  and  methods 
for  finishing  wood  and  fibrous  com- 
posites. Prerequisites,  Wdtech  401, 
404,  Chem  250  (organic). 

538  Chemical  Processing  of  Wood 

Introduction  to  the  chemistry  and  sur- 
face phenomena  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducts found  in  wood.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  250  (organic). 

696  Independent  Study 

Credit,  1-6. 

710  Chemical  Modification  of  Wood 

711  Pol ysacc hard  and  Lignin 


Graduate  Faculty 

William  V.  Gugli,  Associate  Professor  of 
French  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  French  and  Italian,  B.A., 
Brown,  1954;  B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown, 
1955;  M.A.,  Brown,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Syracuse,  1967. 

Dennis  D.  Porter,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Cambridge, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1966. 

John  P.  Berwald,  Associate  Professor  and 
Director  of  the  M.A.  T.  Program  in 
French,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1956;  M.A., 
Middlebury,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State, 
1971. 

Beatrice  Braude,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Hunter  College,  1933;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1939;  Ph.D.,  City  University  of 
New  York,  1971. 

Frederick  A.  Busi,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  American  International,  1960; 
M.A.,  Connecticut,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Marie-Rose  Carre,  Professor,  B.-es-L., 
Alger,  1938;  L.-es-L.,  1940;  D.  de  l'U., 
Paris,  1963. 

Thomas  Cassirer,  Professor,  B.A., 
McGill,  1945;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1953. 

Ursula  F.  Chen,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Cologne,  1950;  M.A.,  Cornell, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Micheline  Dufau,  Professor,  B.-es-L., 
Paris,  1945;  B.S.  New  York  University, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Donald  G.  Dugas,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1955;  M.A.,  Mid- 
dlebury, 1956;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  1969. 

Doranne  Fenoaltea,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1959;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Christian  Garaud,  Associate  Professor, 
B.-es-L.,  Poitiers,  1954;  L.-es-L.,  1958; 
D.  de  3e  cycle,  1961  (in  Classics);  D.  de 
3e  cycle,  1969  (in  French). 

Patricia  J.  Johnson,  Professor,  B.A., 
Minnesota,  1953;  M.A.,  1956;  Ph.D., 
1960. 

Robert  B.  Johnson,  Professor,  B.A., 
Ohio,  1940;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1946; 
Ph.D.,  1949. 

Nancy  E.  Lamb,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1959;  M.A.  (French), 
Middlebury,  1960;  M.A.  (Spanish),  1964; 
D.M.L.,  1971. 
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Sara  Sturm  Maddux,  Professor  of  French 
and  Italian,  B.A.,  Minnesota,  1963; 
M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina, 
1967. 

Paul  A.  Mankin,  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  1948;  M.A., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1959. 

Daniel  R.  Martin,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  1969;  M. 
Phil.,  Yale,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Agnes  G.  Raymond  (Howard),  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wilson  College,  1937;  M.A., 
Syracuse,  1945;  D.M.L.,  Middlebury, 
1956. 

Benjamin  Rountree,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Georgia,  1953;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1960. 

Harold  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.-es-L.,  Paris,  1940;  B.A.,  Swar- 
thmore,  1947;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1955. 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Professor,  B.A.,  Reed 
College,  1943;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1951. 

;  Seymour  S.  Weiner,  Professor,  B.A.,  City 

College  of  New  York,  1940;  M.A., 
I  California  at  Berkeley,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Col- 
|  umbia,  1950. 

•  Supporting  Faculty 

:   Sarah  N.  Lawall,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1956; 
i  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1961. 

»  Associated  Five  College 
Graduate  Faculty 

Jeffrey  J.  Carre,  Professor  of  Romance 
I  Languages  (Amherst  College). 

Emile  Langlois,  Associate  Professor 
[  (Mount  Holyoke  College). 

Jacques-Henri  Perivier,  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

James  Sacre,  Assistant  Professor  (Smith 
t  College). 

I   Margaret  L.  Switten,  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

'   Italian  Graduate  Faculty 

(Supplementary  courses  in  Italian  are  offered 
I  by  the  following  members  in  the  Department 
I  of  French  and  Italian.) 

Annette  Evans,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
I  Southern  Methodist,  1961;  M.A.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1964;  Ph.D.,  1972. 


Frank  Fata,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Columbia  College,  1961;  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Sara  Sturm  Maddox,  Professor  of  Italian 
and  French. 

Goffredo  Pallucchini,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Universita  di  Firenze,  Firenze,  Italy, 
1968;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1970  (in  Italian); 
M.A.,  1972  (in  Comparative  Literature); 
Ph.D.,  1974. 

Anthony  Terrizzi,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1961;  M.A., 
1968;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Zina  Tillona,  Professor,  B. A.,  Hunter 
College,  1950;  M.A.,  Wellesley,  1951; 
D.M.L.,  Middlebury,  1960. 


The  Five  College 
Cooperative  Ph.D. 
Program 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for 
the  degree  at  the  University,  the  following 
special  requirements  must  be  met: 

1.  A  minimum  of  18  credit  hours  after  the 
M.A. 

2.  History  of  the  French  Language  or  its 
equivalent  (3  credits;  not  to  satisfy  re- 
quirements 6.  or  7.  below). 

3.  Bibliography  and  Methods  or  its  equi- 
valent (3  credits,  not  to  be  taken  simul- 
taneously with  Romance  Philology). 

4.  A  Seminar  on  Contemporary  Critical 
Theory. 

5.  An  Individual  Study  course. 

6.  Two  foreign  languages  (i.e.,  in  addition 
to  French  and  English): 

a.  One  at  advanced-level  proficiency  (de- 
termined by  a  score  of  700  on  the 
Princeton  ETS  examination,  or  three 
credits  of  literature  at  junior-senior  le- 
vel or  above  with  minimum  grade  of 
B.) 

b.  The  other  at  intermediate-level  profi- 
ciency (either  by  score  of  550  on 
Princeton  ETS  examination  or  a  mini- 
mum grade  of  B  at  the  140  or  409  le- 
vel). 

c.  Proficiency  in  Latin,  required  of 
candidates  writing  a  dissertation  on 
the  Middle  Ages  or  the  Renaissance, 
determined  by  the  Classics  Depart- 
ment at  the  University. 

d.  The  language  requirement  must  be  sat- 
isfied before  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion. 


7.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  written 
and  oral  preliminary  examinations  on: 
a.  Two  broad  chronological  periods/cen- 
turies, etc.  Normally  they  should  be 
contiguous    (19th-20th,     18th-19th, 
etc.). 

b. A  genre. 

8.  French  899  Ph.D.  Dissertation. 

Master  of  Arts  Degree 
Course  Requirements 

The  following  special  requirements  must  be 
met: 

1.  A  minimum  of  30  graduate  credit 
hours— (up  to  6  credits  may  be  transfer- 
red). 

2.  Expository  Prose  (3  credits). 

3.  Textual  and  Literary  Analysis  (3  credits). 

4.  French  Civilization  (3  credits). 

5.  At  least  one  course  in  three  different  per- 
iods of  French  Literature. 

6.  A  terminal  examination,  both  written 
and  oral,  given  upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  course  requirements. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  Degree 

The  Department  of  French  and  Italian  of- 
fers a  program  of  studies  in  French  lang- 
uage and  literature  and  professional  prepa- 
ration leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching.  The  primary  aim  of  the 
program  is  to  prepare  students  with  a  B.A. 
degree  to  become  effective  classroom  teach- 
ers at  the  secondary  school  level.  A  total  of 
39  credit  hours  are  required  for  the  degree, 
of  which  21  will  be  in  French  language  and 
literature  and  18  in  professional  education 
and  electives.  One  semester  of  the  program 
is  to  be  devoted  to  a  practicum  consisting  of 
a  variety  of  field  experiences.  Students  are 
expected  to  complete  the  M.A.T.  require- 
ments in  three  or  four  semesters,  excluding 
summer  work. 

Courses  specifically  for  the  teacher  of 
French  include  the  following:  Introductory 
and  advanced  methods  of  teaching  French 
at  the  secondary  level;  Applied  Linguistics; 
Research  studies  in  Foreign  Language  Edu- 
cation; Practicums  in  teaching,  individual- 
ized instruction,  educational  technology 
and  supervision;  and  Independent  Study 
courses  of  directed  readings. 

Candidates  entering  the  program  are 
expected  to  be  fluent  in  all  aspects  of  the 
language.  Undergraduate  work  should  have 
been  undertaken  in  phonetics,  advanced 
grammar,  composition,  conversation  and 
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literature.  Students  deficient  in  French 
grammar  or  phonetics  may  be  required  to 
do  remedial  work  in  these  areas  once  admit- 
ted to  the  program,  but  such  work  may  not 
be  counted  towards  the  degree.  Students 
transferring  from  other  institutions  may  be 
granted  up  to  nine  semester  hours  towards 
the  M.A.T.  A  final  examination  is  given 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  course 
work. 

3 -Figure  Course 
Numbering  System 

Intermediate  figure: 

1  Middle  Ages 

2  16th  C 

3  17th  C 

4  18th  C 

5  19th  C 

6  20th  C 

7  language 

8  general 

9  special  problems,  seminars 
0  esthetics 

Terminal  figure: 

1,  2,  3  general 

4  plural  genres,  centuries 

5,  6  novel 

7,  8  poetry 

9  theater 

0  themes 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

French 

564  French-African  and  Caribbean 
Literature 

Mr.  Cassirer 

571  Applied  Linguistics  (French) 

French  linguistics  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing of  French  in  secondary  schools. 
Mr.  Berwald,  Mrs.  Chen 

572  Methods  of  Teaching  French 

Teaching  methods.  Recommended  for 
those  intending  to  teach  French  in  high 
schools  or  elementary  schools.  Mr. 
Berwald 

573  Teaching  Methods  for  Intermediate 
and  Advanced  French 

The  teaching  of  Intermediate  and  Ad- 
vanced French.  Continuation  of  Educ 
307.  Mr.  Berwald 

583  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology 

Diachronic  development  from  Latin 
into  the  modern  Romance  languages, 


with  emphasis  on  French,  Italian 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Mrs.  Chen, 
Mrs.  Maddox 

584  French  Canadian  Literature 

Contemporary  Canadian  poets,  novel- 
ists, and  dramatists  writing  in  French. 

601,602  Literary  Movements 

Characteristics  and  definitions  of  a  se- 
lected movement  or  period  (e.g.,  Baro- 
que, Romanticism).  Credit,  3  each 
semester. 

611  Old  French  Readings 

The  monuments  of  French  literature 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  15th  Cen- 
tury. Miss  Dufau,  Mrs.  Maddox 

624  Renaissance  Prose 

Major  French  prose  writers  of  the  16th 
Century.  Mrs.  Fenoaltea,  Mr.  Martin 

627  Renaissance  Poetry 

Representative  poets  of  the  16th  Cen- 
tury. Emphasis  on  the  Pleiade.  Mrs. 
Fenoaltea,  Mr.  Martin 

629  French  Theater  from  Renaissance 
to  the  Classical  Age 

Major  trends  and  representative  plays 
of  the  period.  Mrs.  Fenoaltea,  Mr. 
Martin 

631  17th-century  Comic  Vision 

Emphasis  on  Moliere,  Mme.  de 
Sevigne,  La  Fontaine,  and  La  Bruyere. 
Mr.  Garaud,  Mr.  Rountree 

632  17th-Century  Tragic  Vision 

The  classical  tragic  vision  in  the  theater 
and  the  novel  as  represented  by  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  and  Mme  de  La  Fayette. 
Mrs.  Carre,  Mr.  Rountree 

634  17th-Century  Philosophers 
and  Moralists 

The  writers  most  important  in  classical 
thought,  especially  Descartes,  Pascal, 
and  LaRochefoucauld.  Mrs.  Carre, 
Mr.  Garaud 

644  18th-Century  Literature 

The  chief  writers  and  thinkers  of  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment.  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond, Mr.  Taylor 

645  18th-century  Novel 

The  satirical  novel  as  represented  by 
LeSage,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and 
Diderot;  the  sentimental  novel  as  rep- 
resented by  Prevost,  Marivaux,  Rous- 
seau, Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  Mr. 
Taylor 


649  18th-century  Theater 

Readings  in  the  French  theater  from 
LeSage  to  Beaumarchais.  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond 

650  19th-century  Poetry:  Themes 

Themes  vary;  see  Department  an- 
nouncement. Mr.  Gugli,  Mr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Weiner 

655  19th-century  Romantic  Novel 

The  development  of  the  novel  from  the 
Revolution  to  midcentury:  Constant, 
Chateaubriand,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Du- 
mas, Stendhal.  Mr.  Busi,  Mr.  Porter 

656  19th-century  Realistic-Naturalistic 
Novel 

The  novel  of  the  second  half  of  the 
century:  Flaubert,  Zola,  Maupassant, 
etc.  Mr.  Busi,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Weiner 

657  19th-century  Romantic  Poetry 

The  major  movements  in  poetry  from 
Chenier  to  Baudelaire.  Mr.  Busi,  Mr. 
Gugli,  Mr.  Weiner 

658  19th-century  Symbolist  Poetry 

Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme, 
Verlaine.  Mr.  Johnson 

659  19th-century  Theater 

The  development  of  the  theater  from 
Hugo  to  Rostand  and  his  contem- 
poraries. Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Weiner,  Mr. 
Busi 

665,666  Major  Figures  in  Contemporary 
Novels 

The  novel  of  social  concern,  the  novel 
of  personal  and  esthetic  concern,  and 
the  novel  concerned  with  the  human 
condition,  tradition,  and  innovation. 
Credit,  3  each  semester.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Mankin,  Mr.  Weiner 

667  Contemporary  French  Poetry  I 

Major  French  poets  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  surrealism:  Valery, 
Apollinaire,  Claudel,  Reverdy,  Eluard, 
Desnos,  Cendrars  and  the  beginning  of 
surrealism  with  the  first  manifesto  of 
1924.  Mr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Lawall 

668  Contemporary  French  Poetry  II 

French  poetry  from  surrealism  to  the 
present:  Breton,  Char,  Michaux, 
Perse,  Ponge,  Bonnefoy,  and  selected 
contemporaries.  Surrealism  as  a  move- 
ment in  itself  and  as  a  precursor  of 
more  recent  poetry.  Mrs.  Carre,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Lawall 

669  20th-century  Theater 

The  main  currents  of  modern  French 
theater  from  symbolism  to  the  theater 
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of  the  absurd  as  seen  in  about  fifteen 
representative  plays.  Mr.  Mankin, 
Mrs.  Raymond 

670  Expository  Prose 

Practice  in  the  skills  of  expository 
writing  in  French  through  the  composi- 
tion of  frequent  short  essays  on  a  range 
of  literary  and  intellectual  topics. 

671  Graduate  Reading  Course 

For  graduate  students  in  other  depart- 
ments preparing  for  the  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 
reading  examinations.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  French  required.  Credit, 
0. 

672  Teaching  Assistant  Workshop  I 

Designed  to  train  new  teaching  assis- 
tants in  the  techniques  of  the  teaching 
of  French.  Credit,  2.  (No  credit  toward 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.)  Miss  Dufau 

673  Teaching  Assistant  Workshop  II 

Designed  to  train  new  teaching  assis- 
tants in  the  techniques  of  the  teaching 
of  French.  Credit,  2.  (No  credit  toward 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.)  Miss  Dufau 

681  French  Civilization 

Introduces  students  to  the  problematic 
concept  of  civilization  and  to  a  number 
of  aspects  of  contemporary  French  or 
Francophone  life  and  institutions.  Mr. 
Cassirer,  Mr.  Garaud,  Mr.  Porter 

683  Textual  and  Literary  Analysis 

Supplements  textual  analysis  of  poems 
and  short  prose  passages  with  the  for- 
mal analysis  of  selected  complete  works 
(longer  poems,  plays  and  novels). 

691,  692,  693,  694,  695  Seminar 

Credit,  1-3. 

696  Independent  Study 

Credit,  1-6. 

697  Special  Topics 

Credit,  1-3. 

698  M.A.T.  Teaching  Practicum 

Mr.  Berwald 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

701  Literary  Criticism:  19th  Century 

Development  of  criticism  from  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Mr.  Weiner 

702  Literary  Criticism:  20th  Century 

Critical  tenets  and  practices  in  the  20th 
century.  Read-through  a  study  of  the 
craft  of  fiction  of  individual  novelists. 
Mr.  Weiner 


715  The  "Roman  Courtois" 

Emphasis  on  Chretien  de  Troyes  and  his 
successors.  Prerequisite,  French  710  or 
equivalent.  Miss  Dufau,  Mrs.  Maddox 

717  Medieval  Epic  Poetry 

Some  of  the  outstanding  chansons  de 
geste  and  the  development  of  the  cycles 
of  epic  poetry.  Prerequisite,  French  710 
or  equivalent.  Mrs.  Maddox 

719  The  Medieval  Theater 

The  principal  dramatic  forms  from  the 
12th  through  the  15th  century.  Prere- 
quisite, French  710  or  equivalent.  Miss 
Dufau 

728  Pleiade,  "Ecole  Lyonnaise" 

Emphasis  on  the  Pleiade  from  the 
background  of  the  "grands  rhetori- 
queurs,"  Marot  and  the  "ecole  lyon- 
naise." Mrs.  Fenoaltea 

730  17th-century  "Libertinage" 

Aspects  of  the  history  of  thought  from 
Montaigne  to  Pierre  Bayle.  Mr.  Taylor 

771  History  of  the  French  Language 

The  development  of  the  Romance  lang- 
uages, particularly  French,  from  Vulgar 
Latin.  Mrs.  Chen 

772  Provencal  Philology 

Provencal  or  some  other  language  par- 
ticularly; see  Department  announce- 
ments. Mrs.  Chen,  Mrs.  Maddox 

773  The  History  and  Practice  of 
Translation  in  French 

The  practical  and  theoretical  problems 
arising  in  translation. 

774  Foreign  Language  Research 

Recent  research  studies  in  foreign  lang- 
uage education.  Mr.  Berwald 

780  Bibliography  and  Methods 
of  Literary  Research 

Required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Weiner 

790A  Medieval  Lyric  Poetry 

Miss  Dufau,  Mrs.  Maddox 

791,  792,  793,  794,  795  Seminar 

Credit,  1-3. 

796  Independent  Study 

Credit,  1-6. 

797  Special  Topics 

Credit,  1-3. 

801  Contemporary  French  Criticism 

Contemporary  European  critical 
theory;  emphasis  on  formalism,  struc- 
turalism and  post-structuralism.  Mr. 
Porter 


805  Genre  Course  on  the  Novel 

The  analysis  of  various  aspects  of  the 
development  of  novel  forms  from  their 
earliest  manifestations  to  those  of  the 
present  day.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Porter 

807  Genre  Course  on  Poetry 

Form,  structure  and  the  development  of 
French  poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present.  Mr.  Johnson 

809  Genre  Course  on  the  Theater 

The  poetics  of  the  different  branches  of 
theater,  including  tragedy,  comedy, 
drame  bourgeois,  melodrama  and  farce. 
Mr.  Porter 

822  Rabelais  and  Montaigne 

The  changing  ideas  in  the  French  Ren- 
aissance. Mrs.  Fenoaltea,  Mr.  Martin 

831  LaFontaine  and  His  Times 

Mr.  Garaud 

832  Moliere 

The  man  and  the  dramatist,  his  ideas 
and  his  techniques.  Mr.  Garaud,  Mr. 
Rountree 

833  Racine 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  major  and 
minor  plays  as  drama  and  as  poetry. 
Mr.  Rountree,  Mrs.  Carre 

841  Voltaire  and  His  Times 

Mr.  Taylor 

842  Montesquieu  and  His  Times 

Mrs.  Raymond 

843  Diderot 

The  original  thinker  and  compiler.  Mr. 
Taylor 

855  Balzac  and  Stendhal 

Explores  selected  works  of  these  novel- 
ists from  various  modern  critical  points 
of  view.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Weiner 

856  Flaubert  and  Zola 

Explores  selected  works  of  these 
novelists  from  various  modern  critical 
points  of  view.  Mr.  Porter 

858  Baudelaire  and  the  Symbolists 

Emphasis  on  the  esthetics  and  poetics  of 
Baudelaire  alone;  his  work  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  gamut  of  symbolist 
poetry.  Mr.  Johnson 

863  The  Anti-Novel  and  Anti-Theater 

The  reaction  against  established  literary 
form  and  conventions  in  the  novels  of 
such  authors  as  Sarraute,  Robbe- 
Grillet,  Butor,  and  Simon,  and  in  the 
plays  of  such  authors  as  Ionesco  and 
Adamov.  Mrs.  Johnson 
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864  Camus  and  Sartre 

The  novels,  short  stories,  plays  and 
philosophical  essays.  Mrs.  Johnson 

865  Proust  and  Gide 

Detailed  analysis  of  parts  of  A  la  recher- 
che du  temps  perdu  and  representative 
works  of  Gide's  fiction.  Mr.  Mankin 

869  Claudel  and  Giraudoux 

Their  contribution  to  the  literary  theater 
of  the  20th  century  as  seen  through  a 
study  of  esthetic  and  moral  values.  Mrs. 
Raymond,  Mr.  Mankin 

891,  892,  893,  894,  895  Seminar 

Credit,  1-3. 

896  Independent  Study 

Credit,  1-6. 

897  Special  Topics 

Credit,  1-3. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 

Italian 

507  Dante  and  the  Duecento  I 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Dante 
and  his  contemporaries;  intensive 
study  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

508  Dante  and  the  Duecento  II 

514  Pre-Humanism  and  the  Early 
Renaissance 

Literature  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies; Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  Poliziano, 
Alberti,  Sacchetti. 

524  The  High  Renaissance 

Literature  of  the  late  15th  and  16th 
centuries;  Machiavelli,  Castiglione, 
Ariosto,  Tasso. 

544  Literature  of  the  18th  Century 

Significant  currents  and  authors  from 
Goldoni  to  Alfieri, 

554  Neo-Classicism  and  Romanticism 

The  works  of  Foscolo,  Leopardi,  and 
Manzoni. 

555  19th-century  Novel 

Development  of  the  novel  from  Verga 
to  Svevo. 

559  19th-century  Theater 

Italian  theater  from  Verga  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

564  Pirandello 

Critical  reading  of  representative 
works  of  Pirandello.  Thematic  and 
stylistic  analysis  of  his  art.  Focus  on 
the  relationship  between  his  fiction  and 
theater.  Ms.  Tillona 
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565  20th-century  Novel 

Development  of  the  novel  from 
Pirandello  to  the  present. 

567  Modern  Poetry 

Italian  poetry  from  Carducci  to  the 
present  with  emphasis  on  hermetism. 

569  20th-century  Theater 

Development  of  the  Italian  theater 
from  the  early  grottesco  to  the  present. 
Chiarelli,  D'Annunzio,  Pirandello  and 
the  theater  of  the  absurd,  Betti,  De 
Filippo  and  others.  Mr.  Terrizzi,  Ms. 
Tillona 

572  Basic  Methods 

Introduction  to  audio-lingual  techni- 
ques of  teaching  Italian  at  the  secon- 
dary level  and  contrastive  analysis  of 
the  structures  of  Italian  and  English. 

583  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology 

Diachronic  development  from  Latin 
into  the  modern  Romance  languages, 
with  emphasis  on  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Charles  W.  Pitrat,  Professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Geology  and 
Geography,  B.A.,  Kansas,  1949;  M.S., 
Wisconsin,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Peter  Robinson,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1954; 
M.S.,  Otago,  New  Zealand,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1964. 

Raymond  S.  Bradley,  Associate  Professor 
(Geog),  B.Sc,  Southampton  (England); 
M.S.,  Colorado,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

R.W.  Bromery,  Professor,  B.S.,  Howard, 
1956;  M.S.,  American  University,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1968. 

Laurie  Brown,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B., 
Middlebury,  1968;  M.S.,  Wyoming,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State,  1974. 

Terence  Burke,  Associate  Professor 
(Geog),  B.A.,  Birmingham  (England), 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Dayton  E.  Carritt,  Professor,  B.S.,  Rhode 
Island,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1948. 

Oswald  C.  Farquhar,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ox- 
ford, 1947;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Aberdeen, 
1951. 

James  A.  Hafner,  Associate  Professor 
(Geog),  A.B.,  Miami  of  Ohio,  1963;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Stephen  E.  Haggerty,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  London  University,  Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Leo  M.  Hall,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
St.  Lawrence,  1954;  M.S.,  Cincinnati, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1959. 

Joseph  H.  Hartshorn,  Professor,  B.S., 
Harvard,  1947;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

John  F.  Hubert,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1952;  M.S.,  Colorado,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1958. 

Peter  B.  Isaacson,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Colorado,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Oregon  State,  1974. 

Howard  W.  Jaffe,  Professor,  B.A., 
Brooklyn  College,  1942;  D.Sc,  Geneva, 
1972. 

George  E.  McGill,  Professor,  B.A. 
Carleton  College,  1953;  M.S.,  Minnesota, 
1955;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1958. 
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David  R.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor 
(Geog),  B.A.,  Concordia  Teachers  College, 
1965;  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  1970. 

Stearns  A.  Morse,  Professor,  B.A.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1952;  M.S.,  McGill,  1958;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

Ward  S.  Motts,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Columbia,  1949;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1957. 

RuCherford  H.  Plait,  Associate  Professor 
(Geog),  B.S.,  Yale,  1962;  J.D.,  Chicago, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

J.  Michael  Rhodes,  Five  College  Associate 
Professor,  B.Sc,  Bristol  (England),  1959; 
M.Sc,  Australian  National  University, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1964. 

Gregory  W.  Webb,  Professor,  B.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1948;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Richard  W.  Wilkie,  Associate  Professor 
(Geog),  B.A.,  Washington,  1960;  M.A., 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Donald  U.  Wise,  Professor,  B.S.,  Franklin 
and  Marshall,  1953;  M.S.,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Princeton,  1957. 

Requirements  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

The  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  are  those  of  the  Graduate  School.  All 
candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  back- 
ground approximately  equivalent  to  this 
University's  M.S.  degree  in  Geology,  al- 
though this  by  no  means  precludes  special 
programs  for  those  entering  with  special 
strength  in  another  science.  All  candidates 
should  be  familiar  with  the  current  M.S.  De- 
gree Requirements.  Additional  requirements 
for  the  Ph.D.  are  as  follows: 

1.  Course  work  or  independent  study  deem- 
ed necessary  to  prepare  the  candidate  for  the 
preliminary  comprehensive  examination. 

2.  Ph.D.  candidates  are  expected  to  gain 
some  experience  in  teaching. 

i  3.  Qualification  at  the  Intermediate  level  in 
!  one  foreign  language.  French,  German,  and 
Russian  are  highly  recommended.  Other 
foreign  languages  may  be  accepted  by  the 
faculty  on  recommendation  of  the  Guidance 
Committee  if  the  candidate  can  demonstrate 
a  professional  need  for  the  language  offered. 


4.  Passage  of  a  preliminary  comprehensive 
examination  in  two  major  and  two  minor 
areas  of  concentration  specified  in  the  de- 
partmental announcement. 

5.  Participation  in  each  semester  of  residence 
in  Geology  791,  Professional  Seminar,  and 
at  least  one  oral  presentation  of  research 
results  in  this  seminar. 

6.  Submission  of  a  research  manuscript  to, 
or  publication  of  a  research  article  by,  a  rep- 
utable publisher  prior  to  receipt  of  the  de- 
gree. Abstracts  do  not  satisfy  this  require- 
ment. 

These  requirements  are  implemented  with 
the  aid  of  a  Guidance  Committee.  Further 
details  are  contained  in  the  Departmental  an- 
nouncement. 

Note 

By  Graduate  Council  ruling,  English  is  a 
foreign  language  if  the  candidate's  native 
language  is  not  English  and  if  a  significant 
body  of  (geologic)  literature  exists  in  the 
student's  native  language.  When  languages 
other  than  the  above  four  are  involved, 
judgement  as  to  the  existence  of  a  signifi- 
cant body  of  geologic  literature  would  rest 
with  the  Guidance  Committee,  the 
Graduate  Geology  Faculty  concurring. 

One  purpose  of  the  manuscript  submission 
requirement  is  to  encourage  preparation  of 
the  dissertation  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
journal  manuscripts. 

Requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Science  Degree 

The  general  requirements  for  the  M.S.  de- 
gree are  those  of  the  Graduate  School.  In 
addition  the  following  are  required: 

1 .  A  full  year  course  in  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: biology,  chemistry,  physics. 

2.  A  full  year  course  of  college  mathema- 
tics or  statistics,  beyond  the  pre-calculus 
level,  appropriate  to  the  student's  course  of 
study. 

3.  Six  weeks  of  field  training. 

4.  Participation  in  each  semester  of  resi- 
dence in  Geology  791,  Professional  Semin- 
ar, and  at  least  one  oral  presentation  of  re- 
search results  in  this  seminar. 

5.  An  incoming  candidate  is  given  a  diag- 
nostic interview  and  assigned  a  temporary 
adviser.  The  candidate  should  then  propose 
a  guidance  committee  of  three  graduate  fac- 
ulty, for  appointment  by  the  Department 


Head.  The  program  of  study  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  guidance  committee.  The 
committee  conducts  a  semesterly  review  of 
the  candidate's  program  and  progress. 

6.  A  candidate  may  elect  a  program  with  or 
without  a  thesis.  The  former  is  appropriate 
for  those  with  strongly  focused  research  in- 
terests, and  the  latter  for  those  wishing  to 
emphasize  breadth  of  geological  or  inter- 
disciplinary knowledge.  The  content  of  the 
General  Examination  and  the  number  of 
examiners  will  reflect  the  candidate's  choice 
of  program.  The  General  Examination  will 
include  a  presentation  and  defense  of  a  re- 
search project  or  thesis.  Further  details  are 
contained  in  the  Departmental  announce- 
ment. 

A 11  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

511  Optical  Mineralogy 

Principles  of  optics;  optical  properties 
of  minerals  and  methods  for  their 
measurement,  relationship  between 
optical  properties  and  crystallography; 
mineral  identification  by  the  immer- 
sion method;  crystal  chemistry  of  rock- 
forming  minerals.  Offered  fall  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  Geol  310.  Mr.  Jaffe, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Morse 

516  Aqueous  Geochemistry 

Chemical  processes  affecting  the  dis- 
tribution and  circulation  of  chemical 
compounds  in  natural  waters,  and  the 
formulation  of  an  adequate  theoretical 
basis  for  the  chemical  behavior  of 
ocean  waters,  estuaries,  rivers,  lakes, 
ground  water  and  soil-water  systems. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  111,  112. 

517  Sedimentary  Geochemistry 

The  evolution  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
the  geochemical  cycles  of  the  major 
elements  in  the  Earth's  crust,  and  the 
applications  of  isotope  geochemistry. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  111,  112,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

519  Chemical  Oceanography 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  ocean 
that  influence  and  are  influenced  by 
marine  physical,  biological,  and  geo- 
logical systems.  Prerequisites,  one  year 
college-level  chemistry,  physics,  and 
mathematics.  Mr.  Carritt 

520  Petrography 

Identification  of  minerals  in  thin  sec- 
tion; common  igneous,  sedimentary, 
and  metamorphic  rocks  in  thin  section; 
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routine  petrographic  calculations  and 
measurements;  introduction  to  petro- 
genetic  theory.  Examination  of  selec- 
ted igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  in 
the  field.  Offered  spring  semester.  Pre- 
requisites, Geol  320  and  511.  Mr. 
Robinson 

530  Tectonics 

Past  and  present  mechanisms  creating 
the  broader  framework  of  global  geo- 
logy; mountain-building,  ocean-basin 
structure,  continental  drift,  mantle 
processes,  continental  evolution,  early 
history  of  the  earth,  structural  geology 


of  selected  key  regions  of  the  globe. 
Offered  fall  semester.  Prerequisites, 
Geol  430,  320.  Mr.  Wise 

539  Advanced  Geological  Mapping 

Complete  series  of  operations  required 
for  publication  of  a  geological  map: 
field  location  and  drawing  of  contacts, 
collection  and  interpretation  of  field 
notes,  automated  data  reduction, 
drafting,  and  methods  of  reproduc- 
tion. Offered  fall  semester.  Prere- 
quisites, Geol  320  and  430  or 
equivalent  training.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Wise 


540  Paleoecology 

Application  of  ecological  principles  to 
the  interpretation  of  fossil  animal  and 
plant  communities  as  indicators  of  de- 
positional  environments.  Emphasis  on 
marine  faunas.  Offered  spring  se- 
mester. Prerequisite,  Geol  340.  Mr. 
Pitrat 

550  Geometries 

Design  of  geological  experiments;  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  quantitative 
data  in  geology.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Hubert 

555  Physical  Oceanography 

Physical  properties  of  sea  water  and 
their  variations;  water  masses  and  their 
circulation  patterns;  interaction  be- 
tween ocean  and  atmosphere;  dynam- 
ics of  waves,  tides,  and  ocean  currents; 
techniques  of  oceanographic  study. 
Offered  fall  semester.  Prerequisites, 
two  years  of  college  work  toward  a  ma- 
jor in  science  or  engineering:  Physic 
141  and  142;  or  161,  162,  and  163;  cal- 
culus recommended. 

557  Coastal  Processes 

Sedimentologic  and  hydrographic  pro- 
cesses of  coastal  environments  and 
their  relation  to  shoreline  morphology 
and  sediment  transport  and  deposi- 
tion. Emphasis  on  field  studies  of  the 
estuaries  and  beaches  along  the  New 
England  shoreline.  Prerequisites,  Geol 
445  and  560  or  consent  of  instructor. 

560  Geomorphology 

Origin  and  developments  of  landforms 
in  relation  to  geological  processes,  cli- 
mate, and  tectonic  history.  Applica- 
tion of  geomorphic  methods  to 
interpretation  of  geologic  history.  Of- 
fered fall  semester.  Prerequisite,  Geol 
330  or  consent  of  instructor. 

562  Glacial  Geology 

The  origin  and  forms  of  glaciers;  ero- 
sional  and  depositional  processes  and 
the  recognition  of  erosional  and  con- 
structional landforms.  Pleistocene 
history,  stratigraphy,  and  peripheral 
topics.  Field  trips  by  arrangement.  Of- 
fered fall  semester.  Prerequisite,  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.  Hartshorn 

565  Photogeology  and  Remote  Sensing 

Laboratory  study  of  the  instruments 
and  methods  employed  in  making 
measurements  and  preparing  base 
maps  and  geologic  maps  from  vertical 
and   oblique   aerial   photos,   together 
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with  applications  of  other  remote- 
sensing  techniques.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Geol  430. 

567  Astrogeology 

Geology  of  the  solar  system.  Emphasis 
on  the  solid  bodies,  age,  sequence  of 
events,  composition,  surficial  and  in- 
ternal geologic  processes.  Photogeolo- 
gic  mapping  of  selected  portions  of 
Moon  and  Mars  using  recent  imagery 
from  the  space  program.  Offered  fall 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  430,  320. 
Mr.  Wise 

570  Geophysics 

The  physics  of  the  earth  and  the  gra- 
vitational, magnetic,  electrical,  and 
seismic  methods  of  geophysical  ex- 
ploration. Laboratory  problems  and 
computations.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  330  and  320,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Ms.  Brown 

575  Hydrogeology 

Theoretical  and  practical  hydrogeol- 
ogy; ground-water  hydraulics,  chemis- 
try of  ground  water,  field  methods,  re- 
lation of  ground  water  to  geology,  ba- 
sinal,  and  regional  groundwater  prob- 
lems. Offered  fall  semester.  Prerequi- 
sites, one  year  of  geology;  one  year  of 
chemistry  and  Math  124  or  equivalent 
recommended.  Mr.  Motts 

580  Geology  in  Engineering 

Relation  of  geologic  materials,  proces- 
ses, forms,  and  techniques  to  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  engineering  pro- 
jects, such  as  river  control,  shoreline 
protection,  and  construction  of  high- 
ways, bridges,  tunnels,  dams,  etc.  Em- 
phasis on  case  histories.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  320,  330, 
445,  and  560,  or  consent  of  instructor; 
C  E  520  and/or  other  engineering 
courses  recommended.  Credit,  2.  Mr. 
Farquhar 

581  Nonmetalliferous  Economic  Geology 

Geology,  distribution,  and  utilization 
of  nonmetallic  mineral  deposits,  in- 
cluding coal  and  other  solid  hydrocar- 
bons. Given  in  alternate  years.  Offered 
fall  semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  330, 
320,  445,  and  511.  Mr.  Farquhar 

582  Metalliferous  Economic  Geology 

Nature,  origin,  and  distribution  of  me- 
talliferous ores.  Criteria  for  recogni- 
tion of  ore  deposits,  changes  in  char- 
acter of  ore  with  depth,  mineral 
associations  and  types  of  wallrock 
alteration.  Optical  and  microchemical 
properties  of  ore  minerals  and  ore  con- 


centrates. Given  in  alternate  years.  Of- 
fered fall  semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol 
330  and  320;  723  desirable.  Mr.  Hag- 

gerty 

584  Petroleum  Geology 

Geologic  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas. 
Laboratory  work  consists  of  problems 
related  to  reservoir  and  trap  conditions 
and  to  methods  of  subsurface  study. 
Offered  fall  semester.  Prerequisites, 
Geol  330  and  445;  636  desirable.  Mr. 
Webb 

596  Independent  Study 

Credit,  2-6. 

597  Special  Problems 

Credit,  2-6. 

610  Advanced  Mineralogy 

Crystal  chemistry,  structure,  and  com- 
position of  minerals;  interpretation, 
evaluation,  and  calculation  of  minera- 
logical  data;  precise  measurement  of 
mineralogical  constants  by  optical  mi- 
croscopy, x-ray  diffraction,  and  other 
methods.  Offered  fall  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Geol  511  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Jaffe  or  Mr.  Morse 

614  Geochemistry 

Abundance  relations  and  principles 
governing  the  distribution,  behavior, 
and  migration  of  the  elements  and  nu- 
clides in  the  geochemical  spheres  of  the 
earth,  in  meteorites,  and  in  the  uni- 
verse. Offered  spring  semester.  Prere- 
quisites, Geol  310  and  320  and  one 
year  of  college  chemistry,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Jaffe 

615  Topics  in  Marine  Chemistry 

The  present  state  and  trends  in  a  few 
segments  of  marine  chemistry  by  read- 
ing of  contemporary  literature  and 
contact  with  visiting  scientists.  Prere- 
quisites, graduate  standing  in  a  science 
or  engineering  department,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Pre-enrollment  interview 
requested.  Mr.  Carritt 

621  Sedimentary  Petrology 

Analysis  and  origin  of  primary  sedi- 
mentary structures;  petrology  of  sand- 
stones; heavy-mineral  analysis  and  in- 
terpretation. Petrology  of  carbonate 
rocks.  Field  applications  emphasized. 
Offered  spring  semester.  Prerequisites, 
Geol  445  and  511.  Mr.  Hubert 

622  Clay  Petrology 

Structure  of  clay  minerals,  identifica- 
tion, weathering  and  alteration  of  min- 
erals, properties  of  clay  surfaces,  geo- 


chemical studies  of  clays  in  geology, 
soil  science,  and  soil  mechanics. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 

630  Structural  Geology  of 
Metamorphic  Rocks 

Analysis  of  the  geometry  of  intensely 
deformed  rocks  with  emphasis  on  in- 
terpretation of  structural  features  in 
the  field.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Geol  430  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Hall 

636  Regional  Geology  of  North  America 

Tectonic  concepts  as  exemplified  by 
the  stratigraphic  and  structural  evolu- 
tion of  North  America.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Geol  330.  Mr. 

Wise 

640  Stratigraphic  Paleontology 

Application  of  selected  fossils  and 
faunal  assemblages  to  stratigraphic 
correlation,  and  paleoecological  and 
paleogeographic  analysis,  with  refer- 
ence to  evolutionary  trends.  Offered 
spring  semester.  Prerequisite,  Geol  340 
and  449.  Mr.  Pitrat 

655  Geological  Oceanography 

Physical  characteristics  and  geological 
processes  of  the  ocean  basins  and  mar- 
gins, and  their  bearing  on  interpreta- 
tion of  geologic  history.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  445  and 
430.  Mr.  Webb 

660  Advanced  Geomorphology 

Selected  topics  and  current  problems  in 
geomorphology.  Offered  spring  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  Geol  562.  Credit,  2. 

670  Physics  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  to  the  physics  of  the  earth 
as  determined  from  seismological,  heat 
flow,  gravity,  and  paleomagnetic  data 
and  their  relationship  to  observed 
geological  phenomena.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  570  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Ms.  Brown 

675  Advanced  Hydrogeology 

Advanced  ground-water  hydrology, 
analog  models,  pumping  tests,  flow- 
duration  curves,  flow  nets,  Hubbert's 
hydrologic  models,  water  chemistry, 
and  geophysical  methods  of  investiga- 
tion. Offered  spring  semester.  Prere- 
quisites, Geol  575  and  Math  124,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Motts 

6%  Independent  Study 

Credit,  2-6. 
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697  Special  Problems 

Credit,  2-6. 

698  Practicum  in  Geology 

Credit,  2-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

723  Igneous  Petrology 

Introduction  to  phase  equilibrium  in 
mineral  systems;  emphasis  on  liquidus 
relationships.  Review  of  theoretical 
and  experimental  data  and  of  natural 
occurrences  and  their  bearing  on  prob- 
lems of  rock  genesis.  Offered  spring 
semester,  alternate  years.  Prerequisite, 
Geol  520  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Morse 

724  Metamorphic  Petrology 

Introduction  to  phase  equilibrium  in 
mineral  systems;  emphasis  on  meta- 
morphic reactions.  Review  of  theoreti- 
cal and  experimental  data  and  natural 
occurrence  and  their  bearing  on  meta- 
morphic processes  and  on  the  mapping 
of  metamorphic  mineral  facies.  Of- 
fered fall  semester.  Prerequisite,  Geol 
520  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson 

730  Advanced  Structural  Geology 

Dynamics  and  mechanics  of  rock 
deformation,  including  theoretical  and 
experimental  studies,  with  field  ap- 
plications. Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  430  and  calculus. 
Mr.  McGill 

745  Cenozoic  Stratigraphy 

Occurrence,  correlation,  and  origin  of 
marine  and  terrestrial  Cenozoic  depos- 
its and  their  relation  to  paleogeogra- 
phic  and  tectonic  conditions,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  North  America. 
Offered  fall  semester.  Prerequisites, 
Geol  445  and  560;  636  recommended. 
Mr.  Webb 

746  Paleogeographic  Analysis 

Methods  of  paleogeographic  analysis 
and  mapping,  including  problems  in 
stratigraphic  synthesis,  basin  analysis, 
and  paleogeologic  and  palinspastic 
mapping.  Offered  spring  semester.  Pre- 
requisites, Geol  430,  340,  and  445.  Mr. 
Webb 

770  Advanced  Geophysical 
Interpretation  Techniques 

Numerical  and  graphical  analyses  of  air- 
borne and  ground  geophysical  surveys, 
including  the  use  of  digital  computer 
programs,  and  geologically  meaningful 


interpretation.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  570  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Ms.  Brown 

791  Professional  Seminar 

Review  of  current  literature  or  discus- 
sion of  selected  topics.  Credit,  1  each 
semester. 

792  Coastal  Processes  Seminar 

Seminar  on  coastal  geology.  Credit,  1. 

793  Seminar  in  Pleistocene  Geology 

Current  work  and  publications  in  glaci- 
ology,  glacial  geology,  and  related  as- 
pects of  Quaternary  history.  Studies  of 
related  fields,  such  as  archaeology,  early 
man,  geochronology,  palynology,  plant 
geography,  and  paleontology.  Prerequi- 
site, consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  1-3. 
Mr.  Hartshorn 

794  Seminar  in  Northern  Appalachian 
Geology 

The  stratigraphy,  structure,  petrology, 
and  geophysics  of  the  Northern  Appa- 
lachians and  current  research  being  con- 
ducted in  the  region.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  430,  445, 
and  520  or  equivalents.  Credit,  1-3.  Mr. 
Hall,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Wise 

795  Seminar  in  Sedimentology 

Depositional  and  diagenetic  processes  in 
terrigenous  and  carbonate  environ- 
ments and  the  interpretation  of  the  rock 
record.  Credit,  1-3.  Mr.  Hubert 

796  Independent  Study 

Credit,  2-6. 

797  Special  Problems 

Credit,  2-6. 

891  Seminar  in  Structural  Geology 

Review  and  discussion  of  current  re- 
search. Prerequisite,  at  least  one  grad- 
uate course  in  structural  geology. 
Credit,  1-3.  Mr.  McGill,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Robinson 

892  Seminar  in  Petrology 

The  literature  of  igneous  and  metamor- 
phic petrology  and  related  aspects  of 
mineralogy.  Prerequisites,  Geol  511  and 
520  or  equivalents.  Credit,  1-3.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Jaffe,  Mr. 
Haggerty,  Mr.  Hall 

897  Special  Problems 

Credit,  2-6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Sigrid  Bauschinger,  Associate  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Ph.D., 
Frankfurt,  1959. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Kries,  Associate 
Professor  and  Graduate  Program  Director, 
B.A.,  British  Columbia,  1957;  M.A., 
Washington,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

E.M.  Beekman,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1968. 

James  E.  Cathey,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Oregon  State,  1962;  M.A., 
Washington,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Susan  L.  Cocalis,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Douglass,  1969;  M.A.,  Princeton, 
1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Frank  R.  Hugus,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1963;  M.A., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1972. 

Henry  A.  Lea,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania,  1942;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

Sara  J.  Lennox,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
De  Pauw,  1965;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

Wilfried  Malsch,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Freiburg,  1957. 

Volker  Meid,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Frankfurt, 
1965. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Berne,  1934. 

Klaus  Peter,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Frankfurt,  1965. 

Carroll  E.  Reed,  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington,  1936;  M.A.,  1937;  Ph.D., 
Brown,  1941. 

Albert  M.  Reh,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Munich,  1957. 

Lawrence  Ryan,  Professor,  B.A.,  Sydney, 
1953;  Ph.D.,  Tubingen,  1958. 

Eva  Schiffer,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1946;  M.A.,  Radcliffe, 
1947;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Associate  Five-College  Graduate 
Faculty 

Sidonie  Cassirer,  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

Judith  Ryan,  Associate  Professor  (Smith 
College). 
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Willy  Schumann,  Professor  (Smith 
College). 

Hans  R.  Vaget,  Professor  (Smith  College). 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literature  offers  graduate  work  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.), 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.  A.T.)  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  in  three  areas 
of  specialization:  Modern  German  Liter- 
ature, Medieval  Literature  and  Germanic 
Philology. 

The  Ph.D.  Program 

The  Ph.D.  Program  provides  a  more  ad- 
vanced course  of  study  and  requires  a 
greater  degree  of  individual  work  than  do 
the  Master's  Programs.  The  Ph.D.  can- 
didate specializes  in  one  of  a  number  of 
larger  areas  (Modern  German  Literature; 
Medieval  Literature;  Germanic  Philology), 
and  within  these  areas  is  encouraged  to  con- 
centrate on  particular  fields  of  interest. 
Usually  a  student  should  complete  eight 
courses  (24  credits)  beyond  the  M.A. 
degree,  but  the  number  of  courses  may  be 
adjusted  in  individual  cases,  depending  on 
the  student's  previous  preparation.  A 
Ph.D.  candidate  holding  an  M.A.  from 
another  university  is  expected  to  have 
fulfilled  course  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  demanded  of  M.A.  candidates  at  this 
University;  any  deficiencies  in  this  respect 
must  be  made  up. 

Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.: 

Specializing  in  Modern 
German  Literature 

The  following  courses  are  required: 

1.  702  Old  High  German,  or  703  Gothic,  or 
704  Old  Norse,  or  705  Old  Saxon,  or 
English  702  Old  English. 

2.  One  course  in  medieval  literature. 

3.  One  course  in  the  literature  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  centuries. 

4.  In  general,  it  is  expected  that  the  remain- 
ing courses  will  be  chosen  from  the  lit- 
erature courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Specializing  in  Medieval  Literature 

The  following  courses  are  required: 

1.  702  Old  High  German 

2.  704  Old  Norse,  or  705  Old  Saxon,  or  703 
Gothic,  or  English  702  Old  English,  or 
French  710  Old  French. 

3.  Two  courses  in  German  literature  from 
the  15th  century  to  the  present. 

In  general,  it  is  expected  that  the  remaining 
courses  will  be  chosen  from  the  medieval 


literature  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Recommendations  for  additional 
courses:  one  course  in  medieval  history,  one 
course  in  medieval  philosophy. 

Specializing  in  Germanic  Philology 

The  normal  program  requires  the  comple- 
tion of  five  courses  in  Philology  above  700, 
one  course  in  Linguistics,  one  course  in 
Medieval  Literature,  and  one  course  in 
Modern  Literature. 

Language  requirement 

Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  will  be  required 
to  show  advanced  proficiency  in  one 
foreign  language  (other  than  German  or 
English)  pertinent  to  their  field  of 
specialization. 

The  Master  of  Arts 
Degree  Program 

The  M.A.  degree  program  is  designed  to 
provide  both  a  program  meaningful  in  itself 
and  a  foundation  for  further  progress 
toward  the  Ph.D. 

The  Department  reserves  the  right  to 
grant  the  M.A.  as  a  terminal  degree;  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  requires  the 
Department's  permission  and  does  not 
follow  automatically  upon  completion  of 
the  M.A.  Prerequisites  for  admission  in- 
clude a  B.A.  with  a  major  in  German 
language  and  literature  and  indication  of 
ability  to  do  successful  graduate  work. 
Deficiencies  in  literary  background  and  in- 
sufficient command  of  spoken  or  written 
German  must  be  remedied. 

Language  requirement 

For  the  M.A.  degree  the  Department  re- 
quires proficiency  in  German. 

Program  of  study 

Ten  courses  (30  credit  hours)  are  required 
of  all  M.A.  candidates  by  University  regula- 
tion. Full-time  students  are  normally  ex- 
pected by  the  Department  to  take  a 
minimum  of  three  courses  in  each  semester. 
Those  holding  teaching  assistantships  in  the 
Department  are  expected  to  complete  their 
course  requirements  for  the  M.A.  within 
four  consecutive  semesters  of  the  regular 
academic  year.  The  successful  completion 
of  the  following  courses  is  required:  585 
Structure  of  German  or  584  History  of  Ger- 
man, 601  Middle  High  German,  620  Ad- 
vanced Composition  and  Translation,  and 
677  Bibliography  and  Methodology. 

In  addition,  the  following  course  is  re- 
quired of  all  Teaching  Assistants  and  is 
strongly  recommended  to  all  who  plan  to 
teach   German,   especially   at   the   college 


level:  583  Problems  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  German.  Also,  five  courses 
selected  from  the  Department's  offerings  of 
literature  courses,  including  those  in 
medieval  literature;  the  five  courses  must 
include  at  least  one  course  in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, one  course  in  the  19th  Century,  and 
one  course  in  20th  Century  literature. 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  (M.A.T.) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree 
(M.A.T.)  is  offered  to  candidates  who  are 
interested  in  or  are  already  teaching  Ger- 
man at  the  secondary  school  or  com- 
munity/junior college  level.  The  aim  of  the 
program  is  to  prepare  those  who  do  not 
have  adequate  training  or  classroom 
teaching  experience  in  the  presentation  of 
German,  but  who  hold  the  B.A.  degree,  to 
become  effective  classroom  teachers.  Ap- 
plications are  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

General  Requirements 

The  M.A.T.  degree  program  consists  of 
two  basic  parts:  a)  academic  requirements 
in  the  field  of  German  and  b)  professional 
education  requirements.  The  former  en- 
compasses at  least  21  credits  in  courses 
numbered  500  and  above,  as  in  all  M.A. 
degree  programs.  The  latter  includes  a 
teaching  practicum,  courses  necessary  for 
professional  certification,  and  some 
variable  credits  (depending  upon  the  can- 
didate's experience  and  background). 

Minimum  Program  (39  credits  required; 
6  undergraduate  credits  may  be  included  in 
the  total) 

Twenty-one  credits  are  needed  in  the 
academic  discipline,  including  585  Structure 
of  German  or  584  History  of  German,  630 
Advanced  Composition  and  Translation, 
three  courses  covering  different  periods  of 
German  literature,  one  course  in  Linguistics 
or  a  second  major  language  (e.g.,  French, 
Spanish,  Latin,  Russian,  Italian). 

Nine  credits  must  be  earned  in  profes- 
sional education  courses  (including  at  least 
two  of  these  four  areas:  educational 
psychology,  philosophy  of  education, 
methods  and  materials,  and  curriculum 
development;  some  of  these  courses  may  be 
taken  in  individual  departments  other  than 
the  School  of  Education,  including  583 
Problems  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Ger- 
man.) 

For  one  semester  (or  equivalent  therof)  a 
full-time  internship  or  teaching  practicum 
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and  concurrent  practicum  seminar,  German 
599  must  be  taken  (9  credits). 

The  teaching  practicum  normally  in- 
volves full-time  supervised  classroom 
teaching  experience  at  the  appropriate  level 
for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  immerse 
the  candidate  fully  in  the  role  of  classroom 
teacher.  While  this  is  likely  to  be  a  full 
academic  semester  in  one  location,  shorter 
periods  of  time  in  more  than  one  location 
are  not  precluded. 

Both  the  teaching  practicum  and  the 
practicum  seminar,  which  run  concurrent- 
ly, have  the  cooperative  support  of  the 
departmental  faculty.  Overall  responsibility 
for  the  teaching  practicum  and  practicum 
seminar  rests  with  the  departmental 
M.A.T.  supervisor. 

Students  also  desiring  certification  in  a 
state  other  than  Massachusetts  may  supple- 
ment their  program  to  meet  the  particular 
requirements  of  that  state. 

Minor  Teaching  Fields 

All  those  preparing  for  teaching  German 
are  strongly  urged  to  prepare  themselves  in 
the  teaching  of  another  major  language. 
Generally,  at  least  18  credits  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  work  should  be 
taken  in  such  a  language  in  order  to 
establish  competence  in  a  minor  teaching 
field. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

German 

583  Problems  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  German 

Various  methods  of  teaching  a  foreign 
language  based  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  applied  linguistics  and  pro- 
grammed learning.  Prerequisite,  ad- 
vanced proficiency  in  German. 

584  History  of  German 

Introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
man language. 

585  Structure  of  German 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
linguistics  and  the  structure  of  the  Ger- 
man language. 

599  Practicum  and  Seminar  in  the 
Teaching  of  German 

Credit,  6-15. 

601  Middle  High  German 

Readings  in  Middle  High  German 
literature  with  an  introduction  to  the 
grammar. 


620  Advanced  Composition  and 
Translation 

Required  of  all  degree  candidates.  May 
be  waived  for  students  judged  to  have 
native  speaking  proficiency. 

677  Bibliography  and  Methodology 

An  introduction  to  tools  and  methods 
of  research. 

697  Special  Topics 

Credit,  1-3. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

702  Old  High  German 

Grammar  and  reading  of  prose  and 
poetry;  an  introduction  to  Old  High 
German  dialects. 

703  Gothic 

Grammar  and  reading  of  texts. 

704  Old  Norse 

Grammar  and  reading  of  selections 
from  the  sagas. 

705  Old  Saxon 

Grammar  and  reading  of  selections 
from  the  Heliand. 

715  The  Heroic  Epic 

A  detailed  study  of  Nibelungenlied  and 
Kudrun  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
courtly  epic  and  later  Dietrichsepik. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years.)  Prere- 
quisite, German  601. 

716  Courtly  Lyric  Poetry 

An  introduction  to  the  formal  study  of 
Minnesang  and  Spruchdichtung  from 
the  Kurenberger  to  Konrad  von  Wurz- 
burg  with  emphasis  on  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide  and  social  and  historical 
context  of  the  period.  (Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.)  Prerequisite,  German  601. 

717  The  Courtly  Epic 

A  comprehensive  literary  analysis  of 
selected  epics  by  Hartmann  von  Aue, 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Gottfried 
von  Strassburg.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

718  Narrative  and  Didactic  MHG 
Literature 

The  didactic  narrative  from  the  1 1th  to 
the  13th  century.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years)  Prerequisite,  German  601. 

730  Literature  of  the  15th  and 
16th  Centuries 

Humanism  and  Reformation. 

733  nth-Century  Poetry  and  Prose 

Poetry  and  prose  and  relevant  poetic 
theories. 


734  17th-Century  Drama 

Drama  and  relevant  poetic  theories. 

741  From  Enlightenment  to  Rococo 

Literary  theory  and  practice  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  Century. 

742  Lessing 

His  literary  theory  in  the  context  of  his 
time,  his  drama. 

743  From   Empfindsamkeit  to  Storm 
and  Stress 

749  The  Classical  Goethe 

The  major  works  of  Goethe's  Weimar 
period;  poetry,  drama,  fiction. 

751  Goethe's  Faust 

752  Schiller 

Schiller's  literary  and  philosophical 
works. 

758  Early  Romanticism 

Philosophical  background  and  literary 
works  of  the  early  Romantic  move- 
ment. 

759  Later  Romanticism 

Later  development  of  Romanticism 
from  Brentano  to  Heine,  including  the 
anti-Romantic  tendencies  of  the  time. 

763  19th  Century  Poetry  and  Prose 

Poetry  by  Heinrich  Heine,  Eduard 
Morike,  Annette  von  Droste-Hulshoff 
a.o.  and  of  prose  by  Henrich  Heine 
and  the  writers  of  Biedermeier  and  Das 
Junge  Deutschland. 

764  19th-century  Drama 

Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Buchner,  Grabbe, 
Hebbel. 

765  Literature  of  Realism 

From  Gotthelf  to  Fontane. 

771  20th-century  Poetry  I 

Emphasis  on  George,  Hofmannsthal, 
Rilke. 

772  20th-century  Poetry  II 

Emphasis  on  expressionist  and  post- 
expressionist  poetry. 

773  20th-century  Prose  I 

The  early  Thomas  Mann  and  his  gener- 
ation. 

774  20th-century  Prose  II 

New  trends  of  fiction  after  the  First 
World  War. 

775  20th-century  Drama 

From  Wedekind  to  Brecht. 

779  Post-World  War  II  Literature 
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791  Special  Topics  in  Philology 
and  Medieval  Studies 

792  Special  Topics  in  the  Literature 
of  Classicism 

793  Special  Topics  in  the  Literature 
of  Romanticism 

794  Special  Topics  in  the  Literature 
of  the  19th  Century 

795  Special  Topics  in  the  Literature 
of  the  20th  Century 

796  Special  Problems 

Credit,  1-3. 

810  Comparative  Germanic  Grammar  1 
(Phonology) 

The  sound  systems  of  the  various  Ger- 
manic dialects  from  a  synchronic  and 
diachronic  point  of  view.  Prere- 
quisites, any  two  of  the  following:  601, 
702,  703,  704,  705. 

811  Comparative  Germanic  Grammar  II 
(Morphology) 

The  grammatical  structure  of  the  vari- 
ous Germanic  dialects  from  a  syn- 
chronic and  diachronic  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite,  German  810. 

812  German  Dialectology 

Modern  German  dialects,  their  differ- 
entiation and  structural  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite, German  601  or  702  or  special 
permission. 

850  The  Later  Goethe 

878  Structure  and  History  of  German 
Verse 

887  History  of  Aesthetic  Theories  in 
Germany 

General  trends  in  the  history  of 
aesthetics.  Discussion  of  major  works 
since  Opitz. 

888  History  and  Problems  of  Literary 
Criticism 

891  Seminar  in  Philology 

892  Seminar  in  Medieval  Literature 

893  Seminar  in  Literature 
897  Special  Topics 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  1-9 

Danish 

551  Dano-Norwegian  Literature 


Dutch 

551  Dutch-Flemish  Literature 

Swedish 

551  Swedish  Literature 


Graduate  Faculty 

Paul  S.  Boyer,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  History,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1960;  M.A.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Hugh  F.  Bell,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A., 
Princeton,  1941;  J.D.,  Michigan,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1970. 

Dean  Albertson,  Professor,  B.A.,  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  1942;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D., 
Columbia,  1955. 

Joyce  A.  Berkman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1958; 
M.A.,  Yale,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Winfred  E.  A.  Bernhard,  Professor,  B.S., 
Harvard,  1942;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Milton  Cantor,  Professor,  B.A., 
Brooklyn,  1947;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1954. 

Miriam  U.  Chrisman,  Professor,  B.A., 
Smith,  1941;  M.A.,  American  University, 
1948;  M.A.,  Smith,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Yale, 
1962. 

Mario  S.  DePillis,  Professor,  B.A., 
Chicago,  1952;  M.A.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Yale, 
1961. 

Fred  W.  Drake,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Stanford,  1961;  M.A.,  1963;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Harold  J.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Richmond,  1940;  M.A.,  Yale,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1953. 

Louis  S.  Greenbaum,  Professor,  B.A., 
Wisconsin,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1955. 

Robert  W.  Griffith,  Professor,  B.A., 
DePauw,  1962;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Robert  A.  Hart,  Professor,  B.A.,  In- 
diana, 1954;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Joseph  M.  Hernon,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Catholic  University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  1963. 

Vincent  Ilardi,  Professor,  B.A.,  Rutgers, 
1952;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

William  M.  Johnston,  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Robert  E.  Jones,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Lafayette,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1968. 
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Bruce  G.  Laurie,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Rutgers,  1965;  M.A.,  Pittsburgh, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Archibald  R.  Lewis,  Professor,  B.A., 
Princeton,  1936;  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D., 
1940. 

Jane  M.  Loy,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
DePauw,  1962;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

Gerald  W.  McFarland,  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1960;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1964;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Robert  H.  McNeal,  Professor,  B.A., 
Yale,  1952;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  1958. 

Richard  H.  Minear,  Professor,  B.A., 
Yale,  1960;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Stephen  Nissenbaum,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1961;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1968. 

Stephen  B.  Oates,  Professor,  B.A.,  Texas, 
1958;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Stephen  E.  Pelz,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1964;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Robert  A.  Potash,  Professor,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1942;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Howard  H.  Quint,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1940;  M.A.,  Stanford,  1942;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins,  1947. 

Charles  W.  Rearick,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  College  of  Idaho,  1964;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Leonard  L.  Richards,  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1956;  M.A.,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Davis,  1968. 

Roland  Sarti,  Professor,  B.A.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  1960;  M.A.,  Rutgers, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Neal  Shipley,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Groves  City  College,  1959;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1960;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Marvin  Swartz,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Princeton,  1963;  M.A.,  Yale,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

Jack  Tager,  Professor,  B.A.,  Brooklyn, 
1958;  M. A. .California  at  Berkeley,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Rochester,  1965. 

Jack  M.  Thompson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  South  Carolina,  1949;  M.A.,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  1958. 


John  Van  Sternberg,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Indiana,  1944;  M.A., 
University  of  Chicago,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1957. 

Ronald  D.  Ware,  Professor,  B.A.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1950;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1956;  Ph.D., 
1960. 

Robert  White,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Haverford,  1963;  M.A.,  Texas,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Franklin  B.  Wickwire,  Professor,  B.A., 
Hanover,  1952;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  Yale,  1961. 

Mary  B.  Wickwire,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wellesley,  1956;  M.A.,  Yale,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

David  Wyman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Boston, 
1951;  M.Ed.,  Plymouth  Teachers  College, 
1961;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Degree  Program 

More  complete  information  on  graduate 
study  in  History  may  be  found  in  the 
Departmental  statement,  Graduate  Pro- 
gram in  History,  available  from  the  History 
Office.  Because  requirements  are  currently 
under  revision,  students  are  advised  to  con- 
sult the  most  recent  edition  of  this  state- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  History  offers  doctoral 
work  in  four  major  areas  of  history: 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  Each  of  these  areas  is  divid- 
ed into  various  subfields. 

On  admission  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate  each 
student  is  assigned  a  Guidance  Committee 
to  advise  and  approve  the  choice  of  doc- 
toral fields  appropriate  to  the  student's  ma- 
jor interests.  The  candidate  chooses  an  area 
of  specialization,  and  within  this  area  a  ma- 
jor field. 

Course  Work 

Candidates  without  previous  graduate 
training:  15  courses  including  four  graduate 
seminars.  Candidates  with  an  M.A.  from 
another  institution:  eight  courses  in  the 
600-800  series  including  two  graduate 
seminars. 

Language  proficiency 

Candidates  must  pass  the  departmental  ex- 
amination demonstrating  reading  ability  in 
one  foreign  language.  Students  specializing 
in  areas  for  which  knowledge  of  more  than 


one  foreign  language  is  normal  for  scholar- 
ly work  must  pass  the  examination  in  the 
relevant  languages. 

Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination 

Candidates  must  pass  the  general  examina- 
tion in  four  fields  (major  area  of  specializa- 
tion and  three  supporting  fields).  At  least 
two  but  not  more  than  three  are  in  the  can- 
didate's area  of  specialization.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  major  adviser  and  of  the 
departmental  Graduate  Program  Director, 
the  candidate  may  offer  one  field  in  a 
department  other  than  history. 

Dissertation 

A  dissertation  is  required.  Candidates  must 
submit  and  defend  in  an  oral  examination 
an  acceptable  dissertation  on  a  topic  ap- 
proved by  the  candidate's  Dissertation 
Committee.  Doctoral  degree  candidates 
shall  complete  all  requirements  within  six 
calendar  years  of  initial  registration  to  that 
degree  program  (if  admitted  without  the 
Master's  degree  or  its  equivalent)  or  within 
four  calendar  years  of  initial  registration  (if 
admitted  with  the  Master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent). 

Residence 

Minimum:  full-time  residence  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  for  one 
academic  year. 

The  Master  of  Arts 


Degree  Program 


Each  M.A.  candidate  selects  a  major  field 
of  concentration  from  those  offered  by  the 
History  Department.  The  M.A.  fields  of- 
fered include  the  following:  United  States, 
Latin  America,  Europe,  Great  Britain, , 
Near  and  Middle  East,  East  Asia,  History 
of  Science.  Selection  of  the  student's  ad- 
viser is  based  on  the  choice  of  a  field  of  con- 
centration. 

Language  proficiency 

All  M.A.  candidates  must  demonstrate  aa 
reading  knowledge  in  one  foreign  language. 
U.S.  history  specialists  may  substitute  pro- 
ficiency in  an  alternative  tool  of  research. 

Course  work 

1 .  Each  student  must  obtain  30  credits,  at  I 
least  34  of  which  must  be  in  the  600-800 
series. 

2.  Students  may  write  a  Master's  thesis  for 
8  credits  as  a  substitute  for  two  courses  in 
the  600-800  series,  one  of  which  may  be  a 
seminar. 
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3.  A  minimum  of  two  graduate  seminars 
and  one  course  in  historiography  must  be 
completed. 

4.  Four  courses  is  the  normal  permissible 
program  per  semester. 

Examination 

The  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  examina- 
tion on  the  primary  field  of  interest  to  be 
|  conducted  by  a  three-member  examining 
committee.  All  students  are  expected  to 
complete  their  programs  within  a  three-year 
period  from  initial  registration. 

The  Master  of  Arts 
Program  for  Teachers 

This  M.A.  degree  program  emphasizes  the 
special  needs  of  secondary  school  teachers; 
it  stresses  breadth  of  knowledge  rather  than 
concentration,  and  critical  reading  more 
than  the  development  of  research  techni- 
ques. 

The  student  is  required  to  obtain  30 
credits,  at  least  34  of  which  must  be  at  the 
600-800  level.  Each  student's  program  is 
planned  with  reference  to  preparation  for 
teaching.  The  student  must  complete  a 
semester  course  entitled  "The  Teaching  of 
History"  (if  offered),  and  may  include 
three  courses  in  associated  disciplines  at  the 
discretion  of  the  adviser. 

Examinations  in  foreign  languages  are 
not  required  of  students  in  this  program, 
yet  admission  to  certain  courses  in  the 
history  of  non-English  speaking  countries 
necessitates  a  competence  in  the  relevant 
language. 

Nine  credits  is  the  minimum  program  per 
semester.  The  student  should  expect  to 
complete  his  or  her  program  within  a  three- 
year  period. 

A  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  examina- 
tion based,  in  consultation  with  the  adviser, 
upon  an  appropriate  range  of  his  or  her 
graduate  courses  including  "The  Teaching 
of  History"  (if  offered).  Three  members  of 
the  graduate  faculty  will  conduct  the  ex- 
amination. Transfer  to  the  regular  Master 
of  Arts  program  may  be  made  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department. 

600  European  Historiography 
to  the  Enlightenment 

Critical  evaluation  of  the  techniques 
and  ideas  of  major  historians  and  in- 
fluential schools  of  historical  inter- 
pretation from  the  Greeks  through  the 
Renaissance.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Ware 


601  European  Historiography; 

The  Enlightenment  to  the  Present 

Techniques  and  ideas  of  major  histor- 
ians and  influential  schools  of  histori- 
cal interpretation,  and  the  relation  of 
historiography  to  the  intellectual  and 
political  history  of  modern  Europe. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Greenbaum,  Mr.  John- 
ston 

602  American  Historiography 
Through  the  Civil  War 

Interpretations  of  major  themes  as  de- 
veloped in  the  works  of  leading  histor- 
ians. Credit,  4. 

603  American  Historiography; 
1865  to  the  Present 

Interpretations  of  major  themes  as  de- 
veloped in  the  works  of  leading  histor- 
ians. Credit,  4.  Mr.  McFarland 

604  Latin  American  Historiography 

Techniques  and  interpretations  devel- 
oped by  representative  historians  from 
the  conquest  to  the  present.  Prerequi- 
site, reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Potash 

605  Philosophy  of  History 

The  "philosophy  of  history"  both  as 
epistemology  and  as  a  method  of  ex- 
planation, and  a  comparison  of  the 
aims  of  history  and  the  sciences.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  nature  of  history:  the  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  fact,  the  possi- 
bility of  objectivity,  and  the  theory  of 
historical  explanation.  Major  histor- 
ians in  the  field  are  read,  from  Thucy- 
dides  and  Augustine  to  Croce  and 
Toynbee.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Johnston 

606  Late  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Palaeography 

Instruction  in  reading  the  scripts  of 
original  documents.  Required  of 
Ph.D.  specialists  in  these  fields. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Ilardi 

611  Topics  in  Ancient  History  I 

The  Near  East  and  Greece.  Papers  may 
obtain  seminar  credit  with  instructor's 
approval.  Credit,  4. 

612  Topics  in  Ancient  History  II 

Early  Italy  and  Rome,  to  the  end  of  the 
Empire  in  the  West.  Papers  may  obtain 
seminar  credit  with  instructor's  ap- 
proval. Credit,  4. 

613  Topics  in  Medieval  History 

Continuity  between  ancient  and  medi- 
eval civilization.  Prerequisites,  work- 
ing knowledge  of  Latin  and  one  mod- 


ern language  (German,  French,  Ital- 
ian) or  consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Ware 

614  Topics  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation 

European  culture  and  institutions  be- 
tween 1300  and  1600.  A  working 
knowledge  of  a  modern  European 
language  is  generally  required,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Ilardi 

615  Topics  in  Social  History 
of  Early  Modern  Europe 

The  social  institutions  of  Europe  as  the 
change  occurred  from  an  agrarian  to 
preindustrial  society,  including  demo- 
graphic changes,  the  changing  stand- 
ards of  material  life,  social  groups, 
social  structures,  the  family.  Credit,  4. 
Mrs.  Chrisman 

616  Topics  in  the  Age  of  the  Enlightenment 

The  movement  of  ideas  in  Atlantic  civ- 
ilization during  the  18th  century.  The 
mind  and  writings  of  representative 
European  and  American  thinkers.  Em- 
phasis on  politics,  religion,  science,  lit- 
erature and  the  arts.  Credit,  4.  Mr. 
Greenbaum 

621  Topics  in  Recent  European  History 

Basic  developments  in  diplomatic,  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  history 
since  1800.  Emphasis  on  organic 
growth  and  change.  Credit,  4.  Mr. 
Gordon 

622  Topics  in  World  War  II  and 
Aftermath 

Pre-nuclear  total  war  in  its  military  de- 
velopment and  its  political,  economic, 
and  social  ramifications  in  modern 
Western  society;  the  postwar  settle- 
ments and  their  effects.  Credit,  4.  Mr. 
Gordon 

623  Topics  in  the  Recent  Social  History 
of  Europe 

The  social  changes  resulting  from  the 
industrialization  of  Europe  since  1815 
and  their  relationship  to  economic  and 
political  developments.  The  methods 
and  materials  needed  for  effective 
work  in  recent  social  history.  A  series 
of  short  problems  illustrating  proper 
utilization  of  the  sources.  Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Gordon 

624  Topics  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Intellectual  History 

Selected  major  currents  in  European 
thought  since  the  French  Revolution, 
their   origins,    development,   and   in- 
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fluence.  Reading  knowledge  of  French 
or  German  desirable.  Credit,  4.  Mr. 
Johnston 

631  Topics  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  England 

Selected  aspects  of  the  Tudor  age;  the 
interplay  of  social  and  political  factors 
involved  in  the  Stuart  Revolution. 
Constitutional  developments  empha- 
sized. Credit,  4.  Mr.  Shipley 

632  Topics  in  British  Imperial  History 
Since  1783 

Aspects  of  such  general  topics  as  the 
problems  of  imperial  government  after 
the  American  Revolution,  the  Durham 
Report  and  the  growth  of  the  domi- 
nions, the  difficulties  and  effect  of  im- 
plantation of  British  institutions  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  lessening  of 
British  control  and  the  Statute  of 
Westminster,  and  the  political  and 
economic  importance  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  world  affairs.  Mr. 
Wickwire,  Mrs.  Wickwire  Credit,  4. 

633  Topics  in  Britain  in  the  19th  Century 

Central  themes  and  topics.  Emphasis 
on  the  history  of  thought  in  its  relation 
to  political,  economic,  and  social  de- 
velopments. Credit,  4.  Mr.  Hernon 

636  Topics  in  Russian  History 

Russia  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Emphasis  on  Russian  and  Soviet  his- 
toriography. Intensive  reading  and 
analyses  of  selected  topics.  Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  McNeal 

637  Topics  in  Modern  Spanish  History 

Spanish  history  from  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  II  to  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  Credit,  4. 

638  Topics  in  Modern  Italy 

Selected  topics  in  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies Italian  history,  including  the 
Risorgimento,  Church  and  State,  par- 
liamentary politics,  Marxism,  and  Fas- 
cism. A  working  knowledge  of  Italian 
required,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Sarti 

646  Topics  in  Early  American  History 

Colonial  America  from  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  New  World  through 
the  Federalist  era.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.  Bernhard 

647  Topics  in  the  Era  of  the  Confederation 
and  the  Constitution 

The  formative  years  of  the  American 
nation;  the  evolution  of  federal  and 


state  constitutions;  basic  political  issues 
and  conflicts;  the  pattern  of  economic 
and  social  development.  Credit,  4.  Mr. 
Bernhard,  Mr.  Davis 

648  Topics  in  the  National  Period 

A  reading  course.  Basic  features  of 
American  political,  social,  and  econom- 
ic history  from  the  rise  of  Jeffersonian- 
ism  to  the  Civil  War.  Credit,  4.  Mr. 
Cantor,  Mr.  Richards 

649  Topics  in  the  American 
Civil  War  Era 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  slavery 
and  abolition,  Southern  nationalism, 
the  breakdown  of  national  parties, 
causes  of  the  war,  wartime  politics  and 
the  war's  impact.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Oates 

650  Topics  in  the  Gilded  Age 

Investigation  of  national  re-unification, 
Grantism,  dead  center  politics,  genteel 
reform,  the  new  industrialism  and  bus- 
iness leadership,  labor  and  agrarian 
problems.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  McFarland 

651  Topics  in  the  Progressive  Era 
of  the  United  States 

Emphasis  on  the  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  aspects  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Era;  analysis  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  historians  and  others.  Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Tager,  Mr.  Thompson 

652  Topics  in  American  Diplomatic 
History 

Readings  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
sources  for  the  study  of  important 
phases  in  American  diplomacy.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Hart 

653  Topics  in  the  United  States  Between 
the  World  Wars 

Major  issues  in  American  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  life  between  the  two 
World  Wars.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Quint,  Mr. 
Wyman 

654  Topics  of  Recent  American  History 

United  States  History  since  World  War 
II.  The  Cold  War  and  its  impact  on 
American  culture  and  politics,  post- 
New  Deal  politics,  and  the  multiple 
crises  of  modern  American  society. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Griffith 

655  Topics  in  United  States  Intellectual 
History 

Specific  aspects  of  such  general  topics 
as  the  American  adaptation  of  the 
European  heritage,  the  growth  of  the 
concept  of  Americanism,  the  emergence 
of  patrician  leadership,  the  achievement 


of  realistic  democracy,  the  triumph  of 
nationalism,  the  assertion  of  in- 
dividualism in  a  corporate  society,  and 
the  scientific-humanistic  culture  con- 
flict. Credit,  4.  Mr.  Boyer,  Mr.  Cantor, 
Mr.  Nissenbaum,  Mr.  Quint 

656  Topics  in  Massachusetts  History 

Development  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  its  relationship  to  regional  and  na- 
tional institutions  and  thought  from 
early  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
Abundant  primary  and  secondary 
source  materials.  A  foundation  for  fur- 
ther research.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Nissen- 
baum 

657  Topics  in  United  States  Urban  History 

The  origins  of  the  modern  American 
city  and  the  complex  problems  engen- 
dered by  large-scale  urbanization. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Tager 

658  Topics  in  American  Social  History 

A  behavioral  approach  to  the  history  of 
American  society:  the  family,  religion, 
ethnicity,  socialization  of  children,  ex- 
planations of  social  change,  etc.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  DePillis 

671  Topics  in  Modern  and  Contemporary 
Latin  America 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  ideolo- 
gical forces  in  the  history  of  Latin 
America  since  independence.  Reading 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
desirable.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Potash 

676  Topics  in  Islamic  and  Modern 

Middle-Eastern  History  and  Politics 

Readings  in  primary  and  secondary 
sources  for  the  study  of  important 
aspects  of  Islamic  and  Middle  Eastern  I 
development.  Prerequisite,  consent  of1 
instructor.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Kirk 

691  Topics  in  History 

Readings,  discussions,  reports.  Credit, , 
4. 

696  Special  Problems  in  History 

Directed  reading,  research  or  writing  fori 
qualified  students.  May  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  an  undergraduate  course. 
Consent  of  instructor  required.  Credit, 
1-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Maximum  credit,  8. 

700  Seminar  in  Medieval  History 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Ware 
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701  Seminar  in  Renaissance 
and  Reformation 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  4 
each  semester;  total  credit,  4.  Mr.  Ilardi 

703  Seminar  in  the  Enlightenment 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Greenbaum 

711  Seminar  in  18th-Century  Britain 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Wickwire 

712  Seminar  in  Modern  English  History 

Research  on  selected  topics,  1890-1940. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Hernon 


715  Seminar  in  Social  History  of  Early 
Modern  Europe 

Urban  society  of  early  modern  Europe; 
the  evolution  from  town  to  city,  polit- 
ical and  social  institutions  developed 
by  the  city,  the  impact  of  the  city  on  in- 
tellectual and  religious  life.  Credit,  4. 
Mrs.  Chrisman 

716  Seminar  in  Modern  Germany 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Gordon 

717  Seminar  in  Modern  France 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Rearick 

718  Seminar  in  Russian  History 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  McNeal 


719  European  Politics  and  Diplomacy 
Since  1815 

Training  in  historical  research  and  an 
introduction  to  the  relationships 
among  European  nations  in  a  critical 
period.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. Credit,  4.  Mr.  Swartz 

731  Seminar  in  Early  American  History 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bernhard 

732  Seminar  in  the  Age  of 
Jacksonian  Democracy 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Richards 

733  Seminar  in  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Oates 

734  Seminar  in  the  Westward  Movement 
of  the  United  States 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  DePillis 

735  Seminar  in  the  Progressive  Era 
in  the  United  States 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Quint 

736  Seminar  in  the  United  States 
Between  the  World  Wars 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Quint 

737  Seminar  in  Recent  American  History 

Training  in  historical  research  in  post 
World  War  II  American  History.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  required.  Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Griffith 

738  Seminar  in  American  Diplomatic 
History 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Hart 

739  Seminar  in  American  Intellectual 
History  to  the  Civil  War 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Cantor,  Mr.  Nissenbaum 

740  Seminar  in  American  Intellectual 
History  Since  the  Civil  War 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Quint 
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751  Seminar  in  the  Colonial  History 
of  Latin  America 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4. 

752  Seminar  in  Argentine  History 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Potash 

753  Seminar  in  Mexican  History 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4.  Mr.  Potash 

761  Seminar  in  Islamic  and  Modern 

Middle  Eastern  History  and  Politics 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Reading 
knowledge  of  a  European  language 
highly  desirable.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Kirk 

771  Seminar  on  the  Art  and  Technique 
of  Biography 

The  human  side  of  history.  An  appre- 
ciation of  biographical  literature;  how 
to  write  biography.  Students  read  and 
discuss  several  provocative  biographies 
to  see  how  the  professionals  put  their 
books  together.  Students  prepare  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  historical  fig- 
ures, drawing  from  letters,  diaries,  pri- 
vate journals,  memoirs,  and  recollec- 
tions. Credit,  4.  Mr.  Oates 

791  Research  Seminar  in  History 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
4. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Helen  R.  Vaznaian,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  State 
College,  Framingham,  1946;  M.Ed., 
Boston,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1973. 

Patricia  Anderson,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Connecticut  College,  1953; 
M.A.,  University  of  Delaware,  1968; 
M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1974; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1977. 

Nylda  Lopez-Ansari,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Inter  American  University,  San  Ger- 
man, Puerto  Rico,  1954;  M.S.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State, 
1969. 

Kenneth  A.  Ertel,  Adjunct  Professor, 
B.S.,  Minnesota,  1953;  M.Ed.,  Eastern 
Washington  College  of  Education,  1960; 
Ed.D.,  Washington  State,  1967. 

Elsie  Fetterman,  Lecturer  and  Staff  Ad- 
ministrator, B.S.,  University  of  Connec- 
ticut, 1949;  M.S.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Jack  Hruska,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1956;  M.A., 
Colorado  State,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State,  1969. 

Roger  Libby,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Western  Washington  State  College,  1964; 
M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University, 
1974. 

Alfred  MacDonald,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Ithaca  College,  1961;  M.A.,  Cornell 
University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Aurelia  Toyer  Miller,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Bluefield  State,  1938;  M.A.,  Atlan- 
ta, 1942;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University,  1952. 

Georgina  Moroney,  Associate 
Professor,  A.B.,  College  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  1961;  M.Ed.,  Massachusetts,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  1976. 

M.  Lawrence  Rawlings,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Brigham  Young  University, 
1969;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty, 1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Warren  F.  Schumacher,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Cathedral,  1952;  J. CD., 
Gregorian  University  (Italy),  1961;  M.S., 
Iona,  1967. 

Doris  J.  Shallcross,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Montclair  State  College,  1955; 
M.A.,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  1962;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1973. 


Madeleine  Wheeler,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Saint  Joseph  College,  1938;  M.S., 
Simmons,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1971. 

Harriet  Wright,  Professor,  B.S.,  Fram- 
ingham State,  1940;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1949; 
M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1968. 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  grants  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  to  those  who  com- 
plete one  of  its  several  graduate  programs 
of  study  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  personal  and  professional 
competencies  essential  to  the  thrust  of 
Home  Economics,  namely  the  improve- 
ment of  individual  and  family  life  in  a 
changing  society.  Specific  programs  of 
study  prepare  students  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessional positions  in  education,  in  govern- 
ment and  business,  in  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion and  community  services.  In  consulta- 
tion with  a  graduate  adviser  and/or  Gui- 
dance Committee,  an  individualized,  inter- 
disciplinary program  is  developed  in  accord 
with  the  student's  academic  background, 
major  content  area  of  interest,  and  future 
professional  goals. 

Within  the  Center  for  the  Family,  Divi- 
sion of  Home  Economics,  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  may  be  earned  for  programs 
of  study  in  family  life  education.  Dr.  Alfred 
MacDonald  is  Associate  Director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Family  and  inquiries  regar- 
ding this  program  may  be  addressed  to  him. 

A  Master  of  Science  degree  may  be  earn- 
ed in  an  interdisciplinary  program  of 
studies  in  consumer  affairs.  Inquiries  regar- 
ding this  program  may  be  addressed  to  Dr. 
Aurelia  Toyer  Miller. 

The  Administrative  Leadership  Develop- 
ment program  in  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion is  designed  for  experienced  teachers  at 
the  secondary  school  level  who  wish  to 
become  heads  of  departments  or  city-wide 
supervisors.  A  master  of  science  degree  may 
be  earned  by  successful  completion  of  the 
program  of  studies.  Inquiries  regarding  this 
program  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Helen  R. 
Vaznaian. 

A  candidate  must  have  an  accredited  bac- 
calaureate degree  in  Home  Economics  or  in 
a  related  root  discipline  and  the  approval  of 
the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  of  the  Division  of  Home  Econom- 
ics.  Acceptance  also  depends  upon  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  general  regulations  of  the 
Graduate  School.  Adequate  study  basic  to 
an  academic  area  of  emphasis  may  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  graduate  work  in  a  particular 
program. 


Hotel,  Restaurant 
and  Travel 
Administration 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

510  History  of  Costume 

Western  costume  from  ancient  civiliza- 
tion to  the  present;  the  relationship  of 
clothing  to  the  period.  Study  tours. 
Prerequisite,  Horn  Ec  225. 

540  Adult  Education  in  Home 
Economics 

Organization  of  material,  and  selec- 
tion, use,  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
techniques  suited  to  group  work  with 
adolescents  and  adults.  Credit  toward 
meeting  state  standards  for  teachers 
and  A.D.A.  requirements.  Prere- 
quisite, minimum  of  6  credits  in  major 
area. 

591,  592,  593,  594,  595  Seminars 

Seminars  in  various  areas  of  Home 
Economics. 

600  Apparel  Design 

Patterns  and  fitting  problems:  devel- 
opment and  use  of  master  pattern  in 
executing  original  designs.  One  class 
hour,  two  2-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite,  Horn  Ec  259  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

605  Textiles 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  recent 
scientific  and  technical  developments 
in  fibers  and  finishes.  Prerequisite, 
Horn  Ec  240. 

620  Economics  of  the  Family 

In-depth  analysis  of  families  as  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  units.  The  role 
of  the  family  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

625  The  Consumer  and  Contemporary 
Economic  Problems 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  economic 
problems  affecting  consumers.  Each 
student  selects  a  major  contemporary 
issue  of  concern  to  consumers. 

640  Research  Methods  in  Home 

Economics  A  review  in  recent  multi- 
disciplinary  research  of  the  subject 
matter  emphases  indigenous  to  Home 
Economics/Human  Ecology. 

650  Clothing  and  Human  Behavior 

The  application  of  theories  of  human 
behavior  such  as  social  stratification, 
reference  group  theory,  role  theory, 
personality  theories,  and  the  theory  of 
collective  behavior  as  they  apply  to 
clothing  and  dress. 


660  Curriculum  and  Methods  in 
Home  Economics 

Organization,  scope,  and  sequence  of 
learning  experiences  in  home  econom- 
ics education.  Philosophy  and  content 
of  curriculum,  development  of  re- 
source units,  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  601,  563,  and 
Educ  251.  Credit,  4. 

665  Practicum  in  Supervision  in  Home 
Economics  Education 

Includes  field  supervision  of  under- 
graduate student  teachers  in  Home 
Economics  and  participation  in  the 
undergraduate  Senior  Seminar  that  ac- 
companies student  teaching.  Ex- 
perience in  all  phases  of  developmental 
supervisory  responsibilities. 

691,  692,  693,  694,  695  Seminar 

Seminars  in  various  areas  of  Home 
Economics. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Individual  research.  Credit,  6-10. 

700  Special  Problems 

Special  problems  in  an  area  of  Home 
Economics.  Credit,  1-6. 

791,  792,  793,  794,  795  Seminar 

Seminars  in  various  areas  of  Home 
Economics. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Stevenson  W.  Fletcher,  III,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration, 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1960;  M.S., 
1964;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1970. 

Abraham  Pizam,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A., 
Hebrew  University,  1963;  M.P.A.,  New 
York  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1970. 

Victor  P.  Buell,  Professor  of  Marketing. 

John  T.  Conlon,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment. 

Norman  G.  Cournoyer,  Professor,  J.D., 
American  University  Law  School,  1955; 
M.B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1970. 

Charles  E.  Eshbach,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1937;  M.P.A.,  Harvard, 
1959;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1964. 

Joseph  E.  Finnerty,  Assistant  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance. 

Anthony  T.  Krzystofik,  Professor  of  Ac- 
counting. 

Peter  B.  Manning,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Vermont,  1957;  M.S.,  Rhode  Island, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1969. 

Jane  F.  McCullough,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Ohio  University,  1943;  M.S.,  1953. 

Ula  K.  Motekat,  Associate  Professor  of 
Accounting. 

Abraham  Pizam,  Associate  Professor. 

Robert  L.  Rivers,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance. 

Parker  Worthing,  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing. 

Albert  L.  Wrisley,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Cornell,  1950;  M.A.,  Michigan  State, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1971. 

The  Master  of  Science 
Degree  Program 

The  Department  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Travel  Administration  jointly  with  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  offers  a 
program  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  in  Hotel, 
Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration.  The 
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program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
positions  in  corporate  management,  man- 
agement consulting,  research  and  teaching  in 
the  field  of  hospitality  and  tourism  manage- 
ment. The  course  of  study  is  designed 
primarily  for  students  whose  undergraduate 
education  is  in  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 
Administration,  Business  Administration, 
Economics  and  related  fields. 

The  program  which  includes  courses  in 
Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administra- 
tion and  in  Business  Administration  is 
designed  with  a  flexible  set  of  requirements 
so  that  a  course  of  study  can  be  jointly 
developed  between  the  adviser  and  the  stu- 
dent to  meet  interest,  exposure  and  profes- 
sional needs.  The  degree  requirements  are: 

1.  Basic  undergraduate  course  work  in 
economics,  mathematics,  calculus,  statistics, 
computer  methods,  accounting,  manage- 
ment, finance,  marketing,  and  Hotel, 
Restaurant,  and  Travel  Administration. 
Students  having  deficiencies  in  any  of  these 
areas  are  required  to  complete  appropriate 
foundation  courses.  Students  lacking  a 
background  in  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 
Administration  are  required  to  complete 
HRTA  591 A  and/or  other  appropriate 
Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  Administra- 
tion courses. 

2.  A  minimum  of  30  graduate  credits  is  re- 
quired under  the  following  pattern: 

a.  Five  or  more  graduate  level  courses  in 
HRTA. 

b.  Three  or  more  graduate  level  courses  in 
SBA;  at  least  two  of  these  in  one  of 
the  following  areas:  Accounting  and 
Finance;  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions; Management  Science;  Marketing. 

c.  One  course  in  management  Quantitative 
Techniques  or  secondary  level  statistics. 

d.  One  elective  course  from  any  graduate 
program  at  the  University  with  the 
approval  of  the  student's  adviser. 

e.  Students  may  substitute  one  of  the  five 
HRTA  required  courses  with  an  Indepen- 
dent Study  or  Special  Problems  Course. 
No  more  than  two  Independent  Study  or 
Special  Problems  courses  can  count 
toward  the  30  required  credits. 

3.  Though  a  Master's  thesis  is  not  a  man- 
datory requirement,  students  are  encouraged 
to  choose  this  option. 

4.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  final  examina- 
tion based  upon  his  or  her  graduate  work. 
Three  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  con- 
duct the  examination. 


Application 


Application  for  Graduate  Study  should  be 
made  directly  through  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School,  as  described  elsewhere  in  this 
Bulletin.  A  complete  application  consists  of 
(a)  the  application  form,  (b)  two  references, 
(c)  two  sets  of  official  transcripts  of  all  col- 
lege-level work,  and  (d)  an  official  score  re- 
port on  the  Graduate  Management  Admis- 
sion Test  (GMAT).  Information  on  the 
GMAT  may  be  obtained  from  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  NJ  08540.  Application  deadlines 
are  found  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin.  Action 
is  taken  immediately  upon  receipt  of  a  com- 
plete application  by  the  Graduate  School. 

Standards  for  admission  are  consistent 
with  those  described  earlier  in  this  Bulletin. 
A  minimum  GMAT  score,  as  determined  by 
the  Program  Admission  Committee,  must  be 
obtained  by  all  applicants.  Foreign  students 
are  not  exempt  from  this  requirement.  Re- 
commended are  use  of  one  of  the  commer- 
cially available  study  guides,  and  taking  the 
GMAT  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  retaking  the  exam  without  delaying 
the  admissions  process.  For  applicants  desir- 
ing entry  in  the  Summer  Session  or  Fall 
semester,  the  GMAT  application  must  be  at 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  before  the 
scheduled  examination  date  in  March. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

591A  Seminar  in  Hotel  and  Food  Service 
Administration 

The  areas  of  importance  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  hotel  or  food  service  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Wrisley 

620  Planning  and  Decision  Models 
for  the  Hospitality  Industries 

The  application  of  planning  and  deci- 
sion models  to  management  problems 
of  the  hospitality  industries.  Emphasis 
on  analytical  and  quantitative  decision 
models.  Mr.  Fletcher 

630  Market  and  Economic  Feasibility 
Studies  in  the  Hospitality  Industries 

The  identification  and  description  of 
factors  which  affect  a  proposed  new 
hotel  or  restaurant  and  the  development 
of  pro  forma  statements  projecting 
costs  and  profits  for  such  ventures.  Mr. 
Wrisley 


640  Management  Information  Systems 
for  the  Hospitality  Industries 

The  design  and  implementation  of 
various  management  information  sys- 
tems within  hospitality  industry  opera- 
tions, and  their  implications  for  man- 
agement organization,  planning  and 
control.  Mr.  Pizam 

650  Economics  of  Tourism 

The  dimensions  of  tourism,  markets, 
travel  trends.  Economics,  social  and 
cultural  implications.  Socio-economic 
models  and  measurements  of  the  conse- 
quences of  tourism  on  a  region.  Mr. 
Pizam 

691  Seminar  in  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations  in  the  Hospitality  Field 

Personnel  techniques  and  industrial  re- 
lations practices  in  hotels  and  restaur- 
ants.   Initiating    and    accommodating 
change,  individual  and  organizational 
within   the   hotel   or   restaurant.    Mr. 
Pizam 
693  Seminar  in  Facilities  Programming 
for  the  Hospitality  Industries 
Principles  and  concepts  from  related 
disciplines  as  they  apply  to  the  planning 
and  operation  of  lodging  and  feeding 
facilities.  Emphasis  on  techniques  for 
computer-assisted  solutions.  Mr.  Mann- 
ing 

696  Special  Problems 

Credit,  1-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 
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Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 


Graduate  Faculty 

Richard  J.  Giglio,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1959;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Joseph  L.  Balintfy,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance. 

Thomas  P.  Cullinane,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Boston,  1966;  M.S.,  Northeastern, 
1968;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic,  1972. 

Robert  D.  Davis,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  Trinity 
College,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1968. 

Frank  C.  Kaminsky,  Professor,  B.S.,  Con- 
necticut, 1961;  M.S.,  Northwestern,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Klaus  E.  Kroner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  College  of  Wooster,  1949;  B.E.E., 
New  York  University,  1957;  M.S., 
American  International,  1962. 

Hugh  J.  Miser,  Professor,  B.S.,  Vander- 
bilt,  1938;  M.A.,  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State, 
1946. 

Edward  J.  Rising,  Professor,  B.M.E., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1950; 
M.M.E.,  Syracuse  University,  1954;  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1959. 

James  M.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1968; 
M.S.,  Architecture,  Berkeley,  1969;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  1978. 

Richard  W.  Trueswell,  Professor,  M.E., 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1952; 
M.S.I.E.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern, 
1964. 

The  graduate  program  in  Industrial  Engin- 
eering and  Operations  Research  centers  its 
attention  on  modern  developments,  both 
theoretical  and  applied,  not  only  in  the  clas- 
sical case  of  the  field,  but  also  its  current  ex- 
tensions. 

The  Ph.D.  offered  by  the  program  can 
emphasize  industrial  engineering,  operations 
research,  manufacturing  and  production,  or 
an  area  of  mutual  interest  to  student  and 
faculty.  Minor  areas  of  specialization  are 
available  in  data  processing  and  informa- 
tion-handling systems  and  in  areas  outside 
the  Department  such  as  computer  science, 
business  administration,  engineering  (all  ma- 
jors), statistics,  economics,  and  mathema- 
tics. Although  not  formally  established  as  a 


major  or  minor  area  of  study  it  is  possible  to 
concentrate  on  the  study  of  health-care 
delivery  systems  and  other  selected  topical 
areas.  The  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  are  those  described  in  this  catalog  un- 
der the  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree. 

A  master's  thesis  is  optional.  If  no  thesis  is 
written,  a  special  project  must  be  completed, 
bringing  the  minimum  total  number  of 
credits  required  to  33  rather  than  30  as  under 
the  thesis  program.  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research  graduate  students 
may  select  theoretical  or  applied  research 
projects  related  to  either  the  industrial- 
financial  sector  or  the  public  sector;  projects 
in  the  public  sector  may  be  concerned  with 
health-care  delivery,  the  environment, 
power,  transportation,  community  service, 
or  other  subjects. 

The  Department  requires  no  foreign-lang- 
uage reading  competency  for  the  doctoral 
degree. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Independent  study  (596,  696,  796,  896), 
Special  Topics  (497,  597,  697,  797,  897),  and 
experimental  courses  (590,  690,  790,  890)  are 
additional  courses  which  are  offered  when 
demand  exists  and  staff  is  available;  credit 
for  these  courses  is  determined  by  the  faculty 
in  accordance  with  current  Graduate  School 
policy. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

520  Probability  and  Statistics  for 
Engineers 

Topics  include  discrete  and  continuous 
random  variables,  functions  of  random 
variables,  estimation,  hypotheses  testing 
and  regression  analysis.  Prerequisite, 
basic  engineering  mathematics. 

522  Statistical  Quality  Control 

The  principles  and  methods  of  quality 
control  and  reliability  including  control 
charts,  acceptance  sampling  by  at- 
tributes and  variables,  single  and  multi- 
ple sampling  plans,  reliability  of  com- 
plex systems  and  network  approaches  to 
reliability.  Prerequisite,  background  in 
probability  theory  and  statistics. 

541  Hospital  Industrial  Engineering  I 

Introduction  to  the  application  of  in- 
dustrial engineering  techniques  to 
hospital  management.  Emphasis  on  the 
institution  of  industrial  engineering  pro- 
grams in  hospitals  and  the  choice  of 
suitable  projects.  Guest  lecturers.  Mr. 
Rising 


542  Hospital  Industrial  Engineering  II 

A  projects  course  based  upon  material 
covered  in  IE/OR  541.  A  study  is  first 
made  of  previous  industrial  engineering 
projects  in  hospitals;  students  then  con- 
duct projects  of  their  own  in  a  local 
hospital.  Prerequisite,  IE/OR  541.  Mr. 
Rising 

556  Data  Processing  and  Information 
Handling  Systems 

Principles  and  applications  of  data- 
processing  and  electronic  computer 
systems  for  use  by  industrial  engineers 
as  a  management  tool  for  control  and 
decision  making.  Prerequisite,  consent 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Trueswell 

560  Safety  Engineering 

Occupational  health  and  safety  for  in- 
dustrial engineers.  Especial  attention 
directed  toward  requirements  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

561  Design  of  Man-Machine  Systems  II 

Human  factors  data  applications  to 
design  of  equipment  and  industrial  ur- 
ban and  vehicle  environment.  Decision 
processes,  communication.  Problems 
of  layout  in  industry,  hospitals,  etc.  In- 
volves more  complex  problem  applica- 
tions than  IE/OR  460.  Three  class 
hours  include  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  experiments.  Project  op- 
tion. Prerequisite  IE/OR  460  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

575  Job  Evaluation 

The  principles  used  to  determine  an 
evaluation  of  all  occupations  in  order 
to  establish  an  equitable  rating  bet- 
ween them,  to  establish  sound  wage 
and  salary  policies.  Credit,  2. 

577  Layout  and  Design 
of  Industrial  Facilities 

The  principles  applying  to  plant 
layout,  materials  handling,  and  plant 
location.  Modes  of  layout  presenta- 
tions illustrated  by  means  of  a  student 
project.  Prerequisite,  IE/OR  478  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Kroner 

582  Work  Simplification 

The  principles  involved  in  the  simpli- 
fication of  means  of  doing  work  and  in 
the  application  and  use  of  these  princi- 
ples. One  class  hour,  one  3-hour  labor- 
atory period.  Credit,  2. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-6. 
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701  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

A  series  of  seminars  on  current,  or  re- 
cent, research  conducted  by  faculty, 
graduate  students,  and/or  invited  lec- 
turers. Required  course  for  all  IE/OR 
graduate  students  regardless  of  back- 
ground. Credit,  I. 

720  Advanced  Topics  in 
Operations  Research  I 

Theory  and  application  of  linear  pro- 
gramming. Includes  formulation  of 
linear  programming  models,  simplex, 
revised  simplex  and  dual  simplex  algor- 
ithms, duality,  parametric  procedures, 
interpretation  of  results,  and  the  de- 
composition principle.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Giglio,  Mr.  Rikkers 

722  Advanced  Topics  in 
Operations  Research  II 

Applications  and  solution  techniques 
for  transshipment  and  discrete  pro- 
gramming problems;  includes  primal- 
dual  algorithms  for  transshipment  pro- 
blems, primal  and  dual  cutting  plane, 
branch  and  bound,  and  heuristic 
algorithms  for  discrete  programs. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  720  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Balintfy,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Giglio 

724  Nonlinear  and 

Dynamic  Programming 

Theory  and  methods  required  to  solve 
nonlinear  problems:  Kuhn-Tucker 
theory,  quadratic,  separable  and  geo- 
metric programming  gradient  tech- 
niques, and  dynamic  programming. 
Methods  of  stochastic  programming 
are  surveyed.  Formulations  and  appli- 
cations stressed,  case  examples  pre- 
sented. Prerequisite,  IE/OR  720.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Giglio,  Mr.  Rikkers 

726  Operations  Research  Application 

Introduction  to  the  practice  of  opera- 
tions research.  Cases  from  the  litera- 
ture, the  instructor's  experience,  and 
backgrounds  of  government,  industry, 
and  education.  Field  work  on  an  actual 
case.  Prerequisites,  IE/OR  720  (con- 
current), or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Giglio,  Mr.  Miser 

728  Recent  Developments  in 
Mathematical  Programming 

In-depth  study  of  the  theory  and/or 
application  of  recent  developments  in 
mathematical  programming.  Prerequi- 
sites, IE/OR  722  and  724.  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Giglio 


751  Design  for  Production 

The  analysis  of  the  factors  and  tech- 
niques, theoretical  and  practical,  invol- 
ved in  the  effective  design  of  produc- 
tion systems.  Prerequisite,  basic  know- 
ledge of  statistics  and  operations  re- 
search. Mr.  Cullinane,  Mr.  Davis 

752  Mechanization  and  Automation 

Investigation  and  analysis  of  the  plan- 
ning and  control  problems  associated 
with  the  mechanization  and  automa- 
tion of  production  systems.  Prere- 
quisite, basic  knowledge  of  the  area. 

753  Methods  of  Measurement 
of  Human  Work 

Analysis  of  physiological  and/or  psy- 
chological aspects  of  work  situations. 
Learning,  skilled  performance,  deci- 
sion processes.  3  class  hours,  lectures 
and  projects.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
instructor. 

754  Advanced  Topics  in 
Engineering  Economy 

An  integrated  treatment  of  elements  of 
engineering  economy,  economics,  ac- 
counting, finance  and  operations  re- 
search to  provide  a  unified  background 
for  economics  decision-making.  Pre- 
requisites, background  in  economics, 
engineering  mathematics,  and  elemen- 
tary probability  theory.  Mr.  Giglio 

755  Quality  Control  and 
Reliability  Engineering 

Current  methods  and  techniques  in 
quality  control  and  reliability  devel- 
oped and  discussed.  Emphasis  on  the 
application  of  these  principles.  Prere- 
quisite, IE/OR  572.  Mr.  Rising 

756  Advanced  Topics  in  Data  Processing 

Probability  theory  and  information 
theory,  components  and  operation  of 
analog  and  digital  computers,  the  analy- 
sis of  large-scale  data-processing  sys- 
tems as  applied  to  the  functioning  of  or- 
ganizational control  systems.  Prerequi- 
site, IE/OR  556.  Mr.  Trueswell 

757  Human  Factors  Design  Engineering 

The  design  of  engineering  systems,  ma- 
chines, consumer  goods,  etc.  which  ac- 
commodate the  characteristics  of  hu- 
man users,  operators  and  maintainers. 
Methods  for  obtaining  data  about  hu- 
man performance,  preferences,  toleran- 
ces, and  group  behavior  needed  in  en- 
gineering design  problems.  Case  meth- 
od used  with  comprehensive  readings  in 


the  literature.  Student  projects  relating 
to  human  factors  in  design  are  encour- 
aged. Prerequisite,  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

758  Design  of  Closely-Confined  Manned- 
Operations  Stations 

Introductory  anatomy  and  physiology; 
respiration,  effects  of  various  air  com- 
position and  pressures  on  efficiency, 
console  design,  anthropometry,  work 
place  layout;  design  of  controls,  psy- 
chological and  physiological  effects  of 
work  in  confined  spaces;  system  design 
and  allocation  of  function.  Three  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  757  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Credit,  4. 

761  Data  Processing  Systems  Analysis 
and  Design 

Analysis  and  design  of  small,  medium, 
and  large-scale  electronic  data  process- 
ing systems.  Real-time  systems  applica- 
tions currently  in  use  and  proposed  in 
the  data-processing  areas  as  opposed  to 
the  scientific  areas.  Electronic  data  pro- 
cessing systems  and  their  effect  on  in- 
dustrial and  other  organizations.  Mr. 
Trueswell 

762  Computer  Methods  for  Operations 
Research/Management  Science 
Applications 

The  development  of  computer  systems 
to  process  data  and  implement  algor- 
ithms in  the  operations  research/man- 
agement science  literature.  A  project- 
oriented  course;  both  technical  and 
user-oriented  manuals  will  be  prepared 
for  each  project.  Prerequisites,  IE/OR 
722  or  IE/OR  724  (concurrent)  and  fa- 
cility with  a  scientific  programming  I 
language  such  as  FORTRAN  IV.  Mr. 
Kaminsky 

763  Information  Science  and  Technology 

The  information  searching  tools  and! 
techniques  available  to  scientific  and  in-  I 
dustrial  organizations.  Individual  and 
group  behavior  in  using  these  tech- J 
niques.  Critical  analyses  of  information  j 
searching  and  retrieval  systems,  both  j 
manual  and  automated.  Mr.  Trueswell 

777  Manufacturing  Control 

A  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  J 
of  decision-making  techniques  in  manu- 
facturing and  production  control.  Tech- 
niques  in   areas   such   as   scheduling, 
queuing,  inventory  control,  and  process 
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control  are  studied,  extended,  and  eval- 
uated. Prerequisites,  basic  knowledge 
of  statistics,  principles  of  operations  re- 
search, and  an  elementary  course  in  the 
field.  Mr.  Cullinane,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Rising 

783  Simulation  and  Monte  Carlo 
Technique 

Theory  and  application  of  simulation  to 
problems  of  interest  to  the  industrial  en- 
gineer. Students  expected  to  design, 
develop,  test,  and  evaluate  several  dif- 
ferent types  of  complex  simulation 
models.  Prerequisites,  IE/OR  472,  473. 

784  Stochastic  Processes  in  Industrial 
Engineering  I 

Application  and  theory  of  stochastic 
processes  with  primary  emphasis  on 
Markovian  processes.  Applications  in 
inventory  control,  maintenance,  and 
queuing  theory.  Prerequisite,  IE/OR 
471.  Mr.  Kaminsky 

785  Stochastic  Processes  in  Industrial 
Engineering  II 

Continuation  of  IE/OR  784;  the  study 
of  Markov  processes.  Included  are  non- 
Markovian  processes,  regenerative  sto- 
chastic processes,  and  imbedded  Mar- 
kov processes.  Both  theory  and  applica- 
tions. Prerequisite,  IE/OR  784.  Mr. 
Kaminsky,  Mr.  Rikkers 


786  Decision  Analysis 

Decision  problems  involving  the  choice 
between  alternatives  when  uncertainty  is 
present.  Emphasis  on  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  this  method,  rather  than 
on  the  more  abstract  theory.  Topics  in- 
clude the  structure  of  a  decision  analysis 
problem,  the  assessment  of  the  decision- 
maker's value  structure. 

791  Seminar  in  Operations  Research 

Current  applications,  research  activi- 
ties, and  research  problems  in  opera- 
tions research.  Advanced  master's  and 
Ph.D.  students  only.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Giglio,  Mr.  Kaminsky,  Mr.  Miser 

792  Seminar  in  Manufacturing 
and  Production 

Current  application,  research  activities, 
and  research  problems  in  manufactur- 
ing and  production.  Advanced  master's 
and  Ph.D.  students  only.  Mr.  Cullin- 
ane, Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Rising 

793  Seminar  in  Data-Processing  and 
Information-Handling  Systems 

Current  applications,  research  activi- 
ties, and  research  problems  in  informa- 
tion-handling and  data- processing  sys- 
tems. Advanced  master's  and  Ph.D. 
students  only.  Mr.  Trueswell 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Harvey  L.  Friedman,  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science  and  Director  of  the 
Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center, 
J.D.,  Boston  University,  1947. 

David  R.  Bloodsworth,  Lecturer  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Labor  Relations 
and  Research  Center,  M.S.  in  Labor 
Studies,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1968. 

Robert  L.  Sherry,  Instructor  in  Labor 
Studies  and  Research  Coordinator, 
M.Phil.,  Yale,  1972. 

Tim  L.  Bornstein,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Industrial  Relations. 

John  T.  Conlon,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment. 

Gerald  E.  Duguay,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics. 

Hilda  Golden,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

K.  Jane  Humphries,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics. 

Bruce  G.  Laurie,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History. 

George  T.  Sulzner,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science. 

Richard  W.  Trueswell,  Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Engineering. 

Barbara  F.  Turner,  Associate  Professor  of 
Human  Development  and  Psychology. 

Stanley  J.  Young,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment. 

The  Master  of  Science 
in  Labor  Studies  Degree 
Program 

The  graduate  curriculum  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Labor  Studies  is  an  in- 
terdepartmental one,  with  responsibility  for 
coordinating  students'  programs  vested  in 
the  Labor  Center  faculty  and  approved  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  in  this  program  are  individually 
advised  by  the  Labor  Center  faculty. 

Two  years  is  considered  the  normal 
period  for  completing  this  degree. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the 
graduate  curriculum  in  Labor  Studies  will 
be  prepared  primarily  for  labor  union 
employment,  and  government  service  and 
academic  work. 
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The  basic  requirements  for  the  degree  are: 

1 .  Forty-two  graduate  credits  of  which  no 
more  than  six  may  be  transferred  from 
other  accredited  institutions. 

2.  A  research  project,  an  internship,  and 
other  types  of  field  work  are  expected  of 
each  student. 

3.  A  thesis  is  optional. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Master  of  Science 
in  Labor  Studies  degree  program  must  meet 
the  admission  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School  including  the  GRE  examination.  An 
undergraduate  major  in  a  social  science  or 
in  business  administration  is  a  normal 
prerequisite  to  admission.  Applicants  for 
admission  ordinarily  should  have  com- 
pleted introductory  college  courses  in  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  labor  economics  or 
labor  problems,  statistics,  and  sociology  or 
psychology.  Students  may  be  admitted  who 
are  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  these 
courses,  but  such  students  will  be  required 
to  remove  any  deficiencies  without  credit 
toward  the  M.S.  degree.  College-level 
courses  that  would  be  helpful,  although  not 
required,  include  industrial  relations, 
political  science,  and  history.  A  feature  of 
the  program  requires  all  students  to  serve  an 
internship  normally  between  their  first  and 
second  year  and  an  assignment  in  field  work 
with  union,  government  agencies,  etc. 

Students  are  required  to  take  the  follow- 
ing courses  in  order  to  qualify  for  this 
degree:  History  636  History  of  the 
American  Labor  Movement,  Economics 
741  Collective  Bargaining,  Labor  610 
Seminar  in  Labor  Relations,  and  Labor  605 
Practicum  in  Labor  Research  and  one 
Labor  Law  course.  In  addition  students  are 
required  to  take  three  courses  from  a  major 
module  such  as  public  sector  bargaining, 
private  sector  bargaining,  manpower,  labor 
law,  labor  history,  and  labor  education.  Six 
other  electives  complete  the  total  graduate 
credit  requirement. 

Labor  Relations  and 
Research  Center  Offerings 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified.  Required  courses  marked  with*. 

*605  Practicum  in  Labor  Research 

The  practical  aspects  of  labor  relations 
with  periodic  seminars  on  methodolo- 
gy. Research  projects  of  the  Center  are 
used  for  experience,  as  well  as  areas  of 
particular  concern  to  the  students.  Mr. 
Sherry 


*610  Seminar  in  Labor  Relations 

Critical  issues  in  the  labor  field,  such  as 
nature  of  work,  "unemployment  pock- 
ets," racial  integration  in  unions.  Bas- 
ed upon  historical  perspective,  selected 
research  and  field  work.  Taken  in  sec- 
ond year.  Mr.  Friedman 

664  The  Government  of  Unions 

The  organization  and  structure  of 
unions,  management  of  union  activity, 
and  policies  and  practices  of  unions, 
including  administration,  contract  ne- 
gotiations, union  organization  and 
grievance  handling.  Mr.  Friedman 

677  Labor  Relations  in  the  Public  Sector 

Labor  relations  for  employees  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  government 
including  but  not  limited  to  educa- 
tional employees,  professionals,  and 
persons  anticipating  careers  in  govern- 
ment. Special  attention  to  statutory  re- 
quirements. Mr.  Friedman,  Mr. 
Bloodsworth,  Mr.  Sulzner 

697A  Special  Topics:  Women  in  the 
Labor  Movement 

The  role  of  women  in  the  work  force 
and  in  the  trade  union  movement  with 
historical,  social,  and  economic  em- 
phasis. Ms.  Humphries 

*741  Collective  Bargaining 

The  legal  background  of  collective 
bargaining,  the  process,  subject  mat- 
ter, and  problems  involved.  Individual 
case  problems.  Mr.  Bloodsworth 

743  Wage  Theory  and  Wage  Relationships 

Theoretical  and  institutional  study  of 
theories  of  wages  and  wage  structure. 
Mr.  Sherry 

745  Labor  Dispute  Settlement 

Ways  of  settling  labor  disputes,  in- 
cluding grievance  proceedings,  arbitra- 
tions, and  presidential  intervention. 
Mr.  Bloodsworth 

746  Comparative  Labor  Movements 

Labor  movements  in  various  countries 
with  an  analysis  of  their  similarities 
and  differences. 

747  Manpower  Development 

A  critical  examination  of  current  man- 
power policies  and  problems.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  manpower 
resources,  problems  of  labor  employ- 
ment and  mobility.  Review  of  adjust- 
ment policies  and  research  tools.  Mr. 
Sherry 


Related  Courses 

Business  Administration 

680  Organizational  Behavior 

773  Labor  Arbitration 

779  Advanced  Topics  in  Industrial  Relations 

791A  Equal  Opportunity  Law 

791B  Employee  Relations  Law 

Economics 

538  Economics  and  Health 

541  Economic  Security 

542  Labor  Law  and  Legislation 
545  Human  Resource  Economics 
547  Economics  of  the  Labor  Market 
704  American  Economic  History 

Psychology 

660  Social  Psychology 

Sociology 

724  Social  Stratification 

726  Complex  Organizations 

730  Industrial  Sociology 

740  Social  Gerontology 

Political  Science 

523  Public  Personnel  Administration 

617  Massachusetts  Politics 

620  Public  Administration 

627  Comparative  Public  Policy 

History 
*636  History  of  the  American  Labor 
Movement 

637  The  City  in  the  Modern 
United  States 

Education 

P690P  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Vocational  Education 

P691F  Profession  of  Adult 
Continuing  Education 
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and  Regional  Planning 


Graduate  Faculty 

E.  Bruce  MacDougall,  Professor  of 
Regional  Planning,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Geography,  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 
Planning;  Director  of  the  Graduate  Pro- 
gram in  Regional  Planning,  B.Sc.F., 
University  of  Toronto,  1961;  M.Sc.F., 
1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Nicholas  T.  Dines,  Associate  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Director  of  the 
Graduate  Program  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1966;  M.L.A., 
Harvard,  1968. 

Theodore  S.  Bacon,  Jr.,  Professor  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning,  B.A.,  Amherst, 
1942;  M.C.P.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1956. 

Robert  O.  Brush,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Regional  Planning,  North  Eastern 
Forestry  Research  Unit,  B.S.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1966;  M.L.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Carl  A.  Carlozzi,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Resource  Planning,  B.S.,  Kent 
State,  1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Michigan, 
1965. 

Chester  D.  Cramer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1966;  M.L.A.,  Harvard, 
1968. 

Hugh  C.  Davis,  Professor  of  Resource 
Planning,  B.S.,  Rollins  College,  1950; 
M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  1960. 

Madge  W.O.  Ertel,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Regional  Planning  and  Acting 
Director,  Water  Resources  Research 
Center. 

Julius  Gy.  Fabos,  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Resource  Planning;  B.S., 
Rutgers,  1961;  M.L.A.  Harvard,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1973. 

John  H.  Foster,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Regional  Planning  and  Professor  of 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics. 

Arnold  Friedman,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Professor  of 
Design. 

Barrie  B.  Greenbie,  Professor  of  Urban 
and  Regional  Planning,  B.S.,  Florida, 
1953;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Meir  Gross,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Regional  Planning;  B.S.,  Pennsylvania, 
1964;  M.R.P.,  1972;  M.A.,  1977. 


Tom  S.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Landscape  Architecture,  B.F.A., 
Illinois,  1950;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1952. 

Benjamin  Isgur,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Resource  Planning. 

Spencer  A.  Joyner,  Jr.,  Visiting  Lecturer 
in  Regional  Planning;  B.S.,  Rutgers,  1971; 
M.L.A.,  Massachusetts,  1973;  M.R.P., 
1976;  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Robert  L.  Kent,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  B.S., 
Michigan  State,  1957;  M.L.A. ,  1959. 

Gordon  S.  King,  Professor  of  Arbori- 
culture and  Park  Administration,  B.S., 
Michigan  State,  1941;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1956. 

Lawrence  R.  Klar,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Leisure  Studies  and  Resources;  B.A., 
California  State  at  San  Jose,  1966;  M.S., 
1970;  Ph.D.,  (Education)  Oregon  State, 
1974. 

John  H.  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Brighton  College  of  Art, 
1956;  Certificate  in  Landscape  Design, 
University  College,  London,  1960; 
M.L.A.,  Harvard,  1967. 

Harold  E.  Mosher,  Professor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1942;  B.L.A.,  1947;  M.L.A.,  1957. 

John  R.  Mullin,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning,  B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1967;  M.CP.,  Rhode 
Island,  1969;  M.S.,  Boston  University, 
1972;  Ph.D.,  Waterloo,  1975. 

Rutherford  H.  Piatt,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Regional  Planning  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Geography  and 
Regional  Planning. 

Paul  N.  Procopio,  Professor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  Associate  Head  of 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Regional  Planning;  B.S., 
Massachusetts  1941;  M.S.,  1954. 

William  E.  Randall,  Professor  of  Leisure 
Studies  and  Resources;  B.S.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1949;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  1952. 

Andrew  J.W.  Scheffey,  Professor  of  Re- 
gional and  Policy  Planning,  B.A.,  Haver- 
ford,  1951;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1952;  Ph.D., 
1958. 


Jeanne  E.  Sherrow,  Associate  Professor 
of  Leisure  Studies  and  Resources;  B.A., 
Wheaton  College,  1951;  M.S.,  George, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1969. 

Paul  W.  Shuldiner,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Regional  Planning  and  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

Joseph  S.R.  Volpe,  Associate  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture;  B.S.,  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  1958;  B.L.A.,  California 
at  Berkeley,  1961;  M.L.A.,  Harvard, 
1964. 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  department  offers 
the  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 
(M.L.A.)  and  Master  of  Regional  Planning 
(M.R.P.)  degrees. 

Landscape  Architecture 
Program  (M.L.A.  Degree) 

The  landscape  architecture  program  is 
designed  for  individuals  interested  in 
becoming  professional  landscape  architects 
in  private  practice  or  in  public  agencies. 
Lectures  and  seminars  are  structured 
around  a  series  of  design  studios  which  in- 
troduce the  student  to  the  functions, 
responsibilities  and  skills  of  the  landscape 
architect.  The  program  stresses  the  develop- 
ment of  process  for  solving  design-oriented 
problems  of  varying  scales.  Because  the 
University  is  located  in  a  rural  but  urbaniz- 
ing area  of  the  fringe  of  megalopolis,  it  is 
possible  to  provide  a  rich  variety  of  real 
projects.  The  program  is  accredited  by  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

Regional  Planning  Program 
(M.R.P.  Degree) 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  develop 
in  the  student  an  understanding  of  planning 
problems  and  processes,  particularly  as  they 
occur  in  rural  and  urbanizing  areas.  The 
basic  elements  of  the  program  are  a  set  of 
courses,  seminars  and  workshops  in  plann- 
ing theories,  techniques,  and  practices.  In 
addition,  courses  are  offered  and  research 
supervised  in  two  areas  of  special  interest. 
The  first  is  the  physical,  ecological  and 
aesthetic  aspects  of  landscape  planning  and 
design  at  the  regional  scale  (reflecting  the 
fact  that  the  program  had  its  origins  in  the 
landscape  architecture  program).  The  se- 
cond is  the  political,  administrative  and  in- 
stitutional framework  within  which  region- 
al planning  is  carried  out  and  plans  im- 
plemented. 
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Degree  Requirements 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 
Master  of  Regional  Planning 

Both  master's  degree  programs  are  so  struc- 
tured that  persons  with  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds can  qualify  for  admission.  The 
length  of  the  program  will  vary  with  the  stu- 
dent's background.  For  instance,  a  person 
with  no  background  in  landscape  architec- 
ture would  spend  a  minimum  of  six  sem- 
esters while  a  person  who  graduated  from  a 
five-year  accredited  B.L.A.  program  might 
spend  as  little  as  three  semesters  in  the 
M.L.A.  program.  Most  candidates  for  the 
M.R.P.  degree  can  expect  to  complete  the 
requirements  in  two  years.  Both  programs 
have  a  required  core,  but  all  students  must 
meet  with  their  academic  advisers  prior  to 
the  start  of  classes  to  design  an  explicit  and 
suitable  program. 

The  degree  is  conferred  upon  those 
graduate  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
met  the  following  basic  requirements: 

1.  Work  covering  four  semesters  in  re- 
sidence, unless  otherwise  arranged. 

2.  A  minimum  of  three  months  spent  in 
professional  practice  or  research. 

3.  The  earning  of  not  fewer  than  46  credits, 
28  of  which  must  consist  of  graduate  level 
courses  given  within  the  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning, unless  otherwise  approved. 

4.  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis 
or  terminal  project  and  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  an  oral  examination  on  the  same. 
(Basically,  a  terminal  project  is  similar  to  a 
thesis  in  terms  of  scope  of  work  required. 
However,  the  mode  of  presentation  for  the 
terminal  project  is  much  more  flexible;  for 
example,  large  fold-out  maps  are  not  per- 
mitted in  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  but  are 
permitted  in  a  terminal  project.) 

5.  Fulfillment  of  the  requirements  indicated 
in  the  appropriate  curriculum  guidelines 
which  were  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  stu- 
dent's first  semester  in  the  graduate  pro- 
gram. 

6.  See  additional  requirements  under  the 
General  Information  Section  of  the  Bulle- 
tin. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwis 
specified. 

Landscape  Architecture 

601  Design  Problems  I 

Emphasis  on  the  development  of  skills 
in    site   design.    Smaller-scale   site-de- 


velopment problems,  site  analysis,  pro- 
gram development,  design  process,  and 
alternative  methods  of  communication. 
Individual  and  team  projects.  Prere- 
quisite, Envdes  335,  336,  516  and  528. 
Credit,  5.  Mr.  Procopio 

602  Design  Problems  II 

Essentially  a  problem-solving  course, 
drawing  upon  techniques  from  land- 
scape design,  physical  planning,  and  ar- 
chitectural design.  Problems  of  varying 
scale  and  complexity.  Current  real 
world  problems  emphasized.  Prerequi- 
site, Envdes  516  and  528.  Credit,  5.  Mr. 
Volpe 

603  Ecology  and  Physiography 

Visual  evaluation  of  plant  associations 
as  related  to  land  form  and  environ- 
mental conditions.  Field  studies.  Mr. 
Mosher 

607  Construction 

Problems  in  landscape  construction  as 
related  to  general  design.  Mr.  Dines 

608  Construction 

Road  alignment,  computations,  and  ad- 
vanced landscape  construction.  Mr. 
Dines 

616  Aspects  of  the  Designed  Environment 

Topics  related  to  the  designed  environ- 
ment. The  historical  evolution  of  land- 
scape design  and  urban  design  at 
periods  in  the  history  of  western  society 
to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Martin 

618  Environment,  Behavior  and  Design 
Evaluation 

An  interdisciplinary,  problem-oriented 
course,  reviewing  concepts,  techniques, 
and  qualitative  and  quantitative  ap- 
proaches to  design  evaluation  from 
both  the  behavioral  sciences  and  the 
design  professions.  Mr.  Friedman 

621  Landscape  Planning 

An  introduction  to  landscape  types,  val- 
ues, and  landscape  assessment  tech- 
niques. Landscape  planning  considera- 
tions for  land  use  and  management,  and 
traditional  as  well  as  developing  land- 
scape planning  procedures.  Mr.  Fabos 

631  Advanced  Design  Projects 

Advanced  design  projects.  Credit,  5. 
Mr.  Martin 

637  Professional  Practice 

Professional  office-management  and 
procedures:  ethics,  commissions,  con- 
tracts, responsibilities,  specifications, 
and  cost  estimating.  Mr.  Kent 


698Z  Terminal  Project 

Credit,  8. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  8. 

Regional  Planning 

641  Water  Resources  Planning 

Water  resources  planning  as  a  part  of 
environmental  planning,  the  state  of  the 
art  from  technical  and  institutional 
viewpoints,  the  steps  and  components 
of  the  water  resources  planning  process. 

643  Land  and  the  Development 
of  Communities 

Land  and  its  use  from  ancient  to  mod- 
ern times.  Emphasis  on  the  resource 
base  and  its  importance  as  the  intensity 
of  land-use  increases  in  the  development 
of  both  rural  communities  and  highly 
urbanized  areas.  Mr.  Bacon 

644  Metropolitan  and  Regional  Planning 

The  growth  and  decentralization  of  ci- 
ties and  the  formation  of  metropolitan 
areas.  Planning  as  applied  to  the  metro- 
politan complex  and  for  various  types 
of  regions.  Mr.  Bacon 

651  Planning  in  the  Political  Process 

Planning  as  a  decision-making  process, 
the  attributes  of  the  political  and  ad- 
ministrative environment  within  which 
planning  takes  place,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  this  environment  for  the  plan- 
ning process  and  the  planner.  Mr. 
Mullin 

653  Resource  Policy  and  Planning 

Policy  formation  and  the  planning  pro- 
cess at  the  local,  state  and  regional 
levels;  the  role  of  Congress,  the  bur- 
eaucracy and  citizen  interests  in  policy 
formation;  the  interplay  among  forces, 
of  economics,  technology,  ecology  and. 
design  in  the  determination  of  policy; 
goals  and  planning  horizons.  Mr.  Schef- '■' 
fey 

658  Environmental  Administration 

Alternative  administrative  arrange-' 
ments  for  dealing  with  problems  of  en- 
vironmental management  and  control  at 
various  levels  of  government.  Mr. 
Scheffey 

665  Dynamics  of  Human  Habitations 

The  complex  interactions  between  man 
and  the  physical  environment.  Infor- 
mation and  viewpoints  from  psycholo- 
gy, sociology,  biology,  ecology,  ethol- 
ogy, art,  architecture,  and  planning. 
Mr.  Greenbie 
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675  Projects  in  Planning  I 

Development  of  elementary  planning 
and  design  methods,  application  in  the 
planning  of  projects.  Mr.  Gross 

676  Projects  in  Planning  II 

Development  of  advanced-level  plan- 
ning and  design  methods,  application 
in  the  planning  of  projects.  Prere- 
quisite, Reg  PI  775.  Mr.  Gross 

681  Regional  Planning  Studio 

Preparation  of  regional-development 
plans  based  upon  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  the  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  regional  problems  and  poten- 
tials. Credit,  5.  Mr.  Fabos,  Mr.  Foster 

688  Urban  and  Regional  Simulation 
and  Gaming 

Purposes  and  characteristics  of  mod- 
els, simulations,  and  games.  Brief 
examination  of  several  recent  urban 
and  regional  planning  models,  in- 
depth  examination  of  two  or  three. 
The  model-building  process. 

»98  Terminal  Project 

Credit,  8. 

»99  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  8. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Emmon  Werner  Bach,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Linguistics, 
B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1949;  M.A., 
1955;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Edwin  S.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor 
and  Graduate  Program  Director,  A.B., 
Princeton,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1974. 

Donald  C.  Freeman,  Adjunct  Professor, 
of  Linguistics. 

Richard  Kayne,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1964;  Ph.D., 
M.I.T.,  1969. 

Samuel  Jay  Keyser,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Linguistics. 

Terence  Parsons,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Linguistics. 

Barbara  Hall  Partee,  Professor  of 
Linguistics  and  of  Philosophy,  B.A., 
Swarthmore,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1965. 

Alan  S.  Prince,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
McGill,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1975. 

Thomas  Roeper,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Reed,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1973. 

Elisabeth  O.  Selkirk,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1972. 

Jean-Roger  Vergnaud,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, M.A.,  I'Ecole  Polytechnique, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  M.I.T.,  1974. 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  grad- 
uate work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree;  a 
small  number  of  students  are  also  admitted 
for  work  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree.  Stu- 
dents may  concentrate  their  graduate  work 
in  any  of  the  following  areas:  syntax,  se- 
mantics, phonology,  diachronic  linguistics, 
psycholinguistics,  formal  foundations  of 
linguistic  theory,  particular  languages  or 
language  families,  and  prosody,  metrics, 
and  stylistics.  Graduate  training  in  the  De- 
partment is  strongly  oriented  toward 
preparing  students  to  carry  on  individual 
creative  research  as  early  as  possible  in  their 
graduate  careers.  The  Graduate  Program  is 
set  up  so  as  to  maximize  close  student- 
faculty  contact.  The  requirements  for  the 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  listed  below  are 
subject  to  periodic  review;  students  are 
therefore  advised  to  check  with  the  Depart- 
ment for  any  changes  in  requirements. 


The  Master  of  Arts 
Degree  Program 

Prerequisites  for  admission 

A  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  in  nearly  any  field  of 
undergraduate  study.  The  following  under- 
graduate fields  form  a  useful  background  to 
linguistics:  anthropology,  computer  sci- 
ence, English,  a  foreign  language  or  lang- 
uage family,  logic,  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, psychology,  and  sociology.  A  student 
may  be  required  to  make  up  deficiencies  in 
undergraduate  training  before  being  admit- 
ted to  regular  status. 

Program  of  study 

Thirty  credit  hours  of  graduate  work,  in 
which  the  following  courses  would  normal- 
ly be  included:  Linguistics  601,  Linguistics 
602,  and  other  core  courses.  Certain 
courses  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
vious work. 

Examination  and  Thesis 

A  thesis  is  not  required  to  complete  the 
M.A.  The  M.A.  examination  covers  signifi- 
cant areas  of  graduate  work  in  linguistics. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Degree  Program 

Prerequisites  for  Admission 

A  B.A.,  B.S.,  or  M.A.  degree. 

Program  of  Study 

Forty-eight  credits  of  graduate  work,  at 
least  half  of  which  consist  of  700-800-level 
linguistics  courses. 

Language  requirement 

There  is  no  formal  language  requirement  in 
the  Ph.D.  program.  (However,  students  are 
generally  expected  to  be  able  to  read  rele- 
vant journal  articles  in  a  foreign  language.) 
Students  are  also  strongly  encouraged  to 
carry  out  linguistic  research  on  a  foreign 
language  as  part  of  their  graduate  work. 

Examinations 

Ph.D.  candidates  must  satisfy  the  general 
examination  requirement  by  submitting  two 
linguistic  papers,  embodying  the  student's 
original  research,  in  two  distinct  areas  of 
the  discipline.  A  final  oral  examination  is 
held  after  the  doctoral  dissertation  is  sub- 
mitted. 

Dissertation 

A  dissertation  is  required. 
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All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

601  Intensive  Introduction  to 
Transformational  Grammar 

An  intensive  introduction  to  the  con- 
cepts of  transformational  grammar. 
Survey  in  depth  of  problems  and  meth- 
ods of  research,  with  emphasis  on  dif- 
ferent types  of  linguistic  evidence  and 
argument.  Credit,  6. 

602  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  an 
Unfamiliar  Language 

Investigation,  with  the  aid  of  an  infor- 
mant, of  the  structure  of  an  unfamiliar 
language  and  of  specific  analytical 
problems  it  presents.  The  relevance  of 
these  to  universal  grammar.  Prerequi- 
site, Ling  601 .  Mr.  Bach 

603  Generative  Phonology 

Introduction  to  generative  phonology 
primarily  for  graduate  students  in  lin- 
guistics. The  formalism  is  developed 
and  justified  in  response  to  increasing- 
ly complex  sets  of  data.  Prerequisites, 
Ling  601,  414.  Mr.  Prince,  Ms.  Selkirk 

604  Syntactic  Theory 

Advanced  survey  of  problems  in  the 
syntax  of  natural  language  encoun- 
tered in  attempting  to  characterize  for- 
mally the  notion  of  "grammar  of  a  na- 
tural language."  Prerequisite,  Ling 
601.  Mr.  Bach,  Ms.  Partee,  Mr. 
Prince,  Ms.  Selkirk 

605  Diachronic  Linguistics 

Topics  from  traditional  historical  lin- 
guistics from  the  standpoint  of  trans- 
formational generative  grammar:  lan- 
guage change,  relative  chronology  of 
sound  changes,  comparative  method, 
internal  reconstruction,  and  linguistic 
universals.  Prerequisite,  Ling  601. 

606  Phonological  Theory 

The  investigation  of  issues  in  current 
generative  phonological  theory.  Stu- 
dents construct  theoretical  arguments 
using  original  evidence.  Prerequisites, 
Ling  601,  603.  Mr.  Prince,  Ms.  Selkirk 

607  Universal  Grammar 

Universal  principles  of  natural  lan- 
guage. Universal  hypotheses  made  to 
date  in  the  development  of  linguistic 
theory.  Prerequisites,  Ling  601,  602. 
Mr.  Bach,  Mr.  Williams 

608  Structure  of  English 

An  intermediate-level  survey  of  prob- 
lems in  the  syntax  of  English,  designed 
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to  follow  directly  from  Ling  601.  Pre- 
requisite, Ling  601.  Mr.  Bach,  Ms. 
Partee,  Mr.  Williams 

699  Master's  Thesis 

710  Semantics  and  Generative  Grammar 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  semantic 
problems  in  transformational-genera- 
tive linguistics.  Feature  theory,  genera- 
tive semantics,  performatives,  interpre- 
tation of  derived  structures,  semantic 
theory  of  truth,  interpretation  and 
logic  of  human  language.  Mr.  Bach, 
Ms.  Partee,  Mr.  Williams 

711  Psycholinguistics:  Language 
Acquisition 

The  theoretical  foundations  and  meth- 
odology of  the  study  of  child  language. 
The  relationship  between  language 
acquisition,  the  study  of  universal 
grammar,  and  theoretical  psychology. 
An  experimental  term  project  is  custo- 
mary. Prerequisite,  Ling  601.  Mr. 
Roeper 

712  Psycholinguistics:  The  Perception 
of  Linguistic  Form 

An  introduction  to  psycholinguistics 
concentrating  on  the  psychological 
perception  of  linguistic  form.  The  psy- 
chological reality  of  linguistic  models 
and  perceptual  and  learning  strategies. 
Prerequisite,  Ling  601.  Mr.  Roeper 

713  Linguistics  and  Literature 

The  application  of  modern  linguistics 
to  literary  analysis.  Meter,  style,  and 
explication  of  text  on  the  basis  of  lin- 
guistic criteria.  Mr.  Prince 

714  Contemporary  Phonetics 

Phonetics  and  the  theory  of  language. 
Universal  phonetic  alphabet,  acoustic 
phonetics,  perceptional  phonetics, 
articulatory  phonetics  and  distinctive 
features.  Prerequisite,  Ling  601  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

715  Theory  of  Grammar 

Survey  and  comparison  of  language. 
Structural  linguistics,  stratificational 
grammar,  scale-and-category  gram- 
mar, transformational-generative 
grammar.  The  nature  of  linguistic  evi- 
dence. Prerequisite,  Ling  601  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.  Bach 

716  Dialectology 

The  geographical  and  cultural  varia- 
tions within  a  language;  mapping  of 
dialects.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of 
dialect  materials. 


726  Mathematical  Linguistics 

Topics  relating  mathematics,  logic, 
computer  science  and  linguistic  theory. 
Typical  topics:  grammars  and  auto- 
mata, formal  models  of  transforma- 
tional grammar;  syntax-directed  com- 
pilers. Prerequisites,  Ling  409  or  Math 
200  or  COINS  201.  Mr.  Bach,  Mr., 
Prince,  Mr.  Williams 

740-748  Structure  of  Language  Courses 

The  phonology  and  syntax  of  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  Emphasis  on 
the  application  of  current  linguistic 
theory  to  analytical  problems  present- 
ed by  that  language  and  the  testing  of 
current  theoretical  hypotheses  by  refer- 
ence to  those  problems.  An  informant 
is  generally  used.  Within  each  of  these 
courses,  languages  vary  from  year  to 
year;  any  of  them  may  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Prerequisite,  Ling  602,  603. 

740  Structure  of  an  African  Language 

741  Structure  of  an  American 
Indian  Language 

742  Structure  of  an  Indo-European 
Language 

743  Structure  of  a  Malayo-Polynesian 
Language 

744  Structure  of  a  Finno-Ugric 
Language 

745  Structure  of  a  Near  Eastern  Language 

746  Structure  of  an  Oriental  Language 

747  Structure  of  a  South  East  Asian 
Language 

748  Structure  of  a  Non-Indo-European 
Language 

750  Topics  in  Linguistic  Theory 

Treatment  in  depth  of  a  selected  ares' 
of  linguistic  theory.  Topics  vary.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisites 
consent  of  instructor. 

751  Topics  in  Phonology 

Advanced,  intensive  work  on  specifii 
phonological  problems,  or  on  thr 
phonology  of  a  single  language  or  of  :| 
small  group  of  languages.  Prere 
quisites,  Ling  603,  606. 

752  Topics  in  Syntax 

An  intensive  review  of  current  researcl 
in  syntactic  theory,  with  emphasis  oi 
individual  student  research  in  syntacti 
theory.  Prerequisite,  Ling  604. 


Manufacturing  Engineering 


Manufacturing 
Engineering 


753  Topics  in  Semantics 

Intensive  investigation  of  topics  in 
semantics.  Topics  vary  from  year  to 
year.  Prerequisite,  Ling  710. 

754  Topics  in  Diachronic  Linguistics 

An  advanced  seminar,  mainly  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
language  change.  Investigation  of  the 
empirical  claims  made  by  current 
transformational  theory  in  regard  to 
language  change.  Prerequisites,  Ling 
603,  605. 

790  Seminar 

Current  research  topics  and  literature. 

810  Research  Tutorial:  Syntax 

Intensive  investigation  of  a  previously 
unexplored  topic  in  syntax  under  close 
faculty  supervision.  Topic  varies  from 
year  to  year. 

820  Research  Tutorial:  Phonology 

Intensive  investigation  of  a  previously 
unexplored  topic  in  phonology  under 
close  faculty  supervision.  Topic  varies 
from  year  to  year. 

(99  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Geoffrey  Boothroyd,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Manufacturing  Engineer- 
ing Program,  B.Sc,  University  of  Lon- 
don, 1957;  Ph.D.,  1962;  D.Sc,  1974. 

Thomas  P.  Cullinane,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Boston  University,  1966; 
M.S. I.E.,  Northeastern,  1968;  S.M.,  Har- 
vard, 1974;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1972. 

Robert  C.  Davis,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Trinity  College,  1956;  Ph.D.,  North- 
western, 1968. 

Richard  J.  Giglio,  Professor,  B.S., 
M.I.T.,  1959;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Frank  C.  Kaminsky,  Professor,  B.S., 
Connecticut,  1961;  M.S.,  Northwestern, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Laurence  Murch,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Northeastern,  1965;  M.S.,  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1972. 

Corrado  R.  Poli,  Professor,  B.S., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1957; 
M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1965. 

William  R.D.  Wilson,  Professor,  B.S., 
Queens  University  of  Belfast,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Master  of  Science  Program 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in  Manu- 
facturing Engineering  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  graduates  in  Mechanical 
or  Industrial  Engineering  or  in  other 
disciplines  who  are  interested  in  Manufac- 
turing Engineering. 

Manufacturing  Engineers  are  those  con- 
cerned with  the  planning  and  selection  of 
methods  of  manufacture,  the  design  of 
equipment  for  manufacture,  the  improve- 
ments of  established  manufacturing  tech- 
niques and  the  development  of  new  ones. 

The  program  contains  a  common  core 
and  two  alternative  sections;  the  section 
depends  on  the  student's  background. 
Students  already  prepared  in  any  of  the  re- 
quired courses  may  substitute  an  ap- 
propriate elective  course. 


Requirements 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Common  Core: 

ME  580  Automation  and 
Manufacturing 

ME  581  Machining  and 
Machining  Tools 

IE  755  Quality  Control  and  Reliability 
Engineering 

IE  757  Human  Factors  Design 
Engineering 

IE/ME  Project  (or  IE/ME  699 
Thesis  if  desired) 

Credit,  6. 

3  Electives 

Remaining  Courses 

(For  students  with  an  I.E.  background) 

ME  575  Manufacturing  Processes 

ME  576  Manufacturing  Processes 
Laboratory 

Credit,  1. 

(For  students  with  an  M.E.  background) 

IE  590C  Probability  and  Statistics 
for  Engineers 

Suggested  Electives 

ME  608  Physical  Metallurgical  Principles 

ME  610  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Materials 

ME  680  Metal  Forming  Processes 

ME  641  Vibrations  II 

IE  754  Advanced  Topics  in  Engineering 
Economy 

IE  777  Manufacturing  Control 

Note 

IE  courses  are  listed  under  Industrial  Engin- 
eering. ME  courses  are  listed  under  Mech- 
anical Engineering. 

In  addition  all  students  must  satisfy  the 
Graduate  School's  requirements  for  the 
Master's  Degree. 
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Mathematics  and 
Statistics 


Graduate  Faculty 

Edward  A.  Connors,  Associate  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  B.A.,  Holy 
Cross,  1962;  M.A.,  Massachusetts,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame,  1968. 

Joseph  Horowitz,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1962;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Stephen  I.  Allen,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Amherst  College,  1937;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1946;  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh,  1963. 

George  S.  Avrunin,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Michigan,  1972;  A.M.,  1974;  Ph.D., 
1976. 

Mary  Katherine  Bennett,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Albertus  Magnus  College, 
1961;  M.A.,  Massachusetts,  1965;  Ph.D., 
1966. 

Melvyn  S.  Berger,  Professor,  B.A.,  U. 
Toronto,  1961;  M.A.,  Yale,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1964. 

Joseph  T.  Borrego,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Florida,  1961;  M.S.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Donald  E.  Catlin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1958;  M.A., 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Florida,  1965. 

Eduardo  H.  Cattani,  Assistant  Professor, 
Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires,  Licenciado 
en  Matematicas,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Washington,  1972. 

Chan-Nan  Chang,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  National  Taiwan  University,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame,  1970. 

Yu  W.  Chen,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Universi- 
ty of  Goetingen,  Germany,  1934. 

Haskell  Cohen,  Professor,  A.B.,  Omaha, 
1942;  S.M.,  Chicago,  1947;  Ph.D., 
Tulane,  1952. 

Thurlow  A.  Cook,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Rochester,  1961;  M.A.,  Buffalo, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State,  1967. 

Helen  F.  Cullen,  Professor,  A.B., 
Radcliffe,  1940;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1944; 
Ph.D.,  1950. 

Ram  C.  Dahiya,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Panjab  University,  1962;  M. A., 
University  of  Delhi,  1964;  M.S.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1967;  Ph.D.,  1970. 
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David  J.  Dickinson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Denver,  1942;  A.M.,  Columbia, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1954. 

Murray  Eisenberg,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1960;  A.M.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Wesleyan,  1965. 

Richard  S.  Ellis,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1969;  M.S.,  New  York, 
1971;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Hans  R.  Fischer,  Professor,  University  of 
Zurich,  Matriculation,  1952,  Ph.D.,  1959. 

John  C.  Fogarty,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

David  J.  Foulis,  Professor,  B.A.,  Miami, 
1952;  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1958. 

Michael  A.  Gauger,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Notre  Dame,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Donald  Geman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Illinois,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern, 
1970. 

Alan  Gleit,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1965;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

David  R.  Hayes,  Professor,  B.A.,  Duke, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

David  A.  Hoffman,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Rochester,  1966;  M.Sc,  Stanford, 
1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Samuel  S.  Holland,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1950;  M.S.,  Chicago,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1961. 

Hui-Kuang  Hsieh,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Fu-Jen  Catholic  University,  1967; 
M.S.,  National  Taiwan  University,  1970; 
M.A.,  Columbia,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1976. 

James  E.  Humphreys,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1961;  M.A.,  Yale,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1966. 

Henry  G.  Jacob,  Professor,  B.E.,  Yale, 
1943;  M.E.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Melvin  Janowitz,  Professor,  B.A.,  Min- 
nesota, 1950;  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State,  1963. 

Aroldo  G.  Kaplan,  Assistant  Professor, 
Licenciado,  University  of  Cordoba,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Washington,  1971. 

Eleanor  Killam,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
New  Hampshire,  1955;  M.S.,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  Yale,  1961. 


George  H.  Knightly,  Professor,  B.S., 
Tufts,  1956;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

Ramesh  M.  Korwar,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Karnatak,  1957;  M.A.,  1959;  M.S., 
Florida  State,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Hsu-Tung  Ku,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Taiwan  Normal  University,  1961;  M.S., 
Tulane,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Mei-Chin  Ku,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Taiwan  Normal  University,  1961;  M.S., 
Syracuse,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1967. 

Esayas  G.  Kundert,  Professor,  Diploma, 
E.T.H.,  Zurich,  1945;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Lorraine  D.  Lavallee,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1953;  M.A., 
Massachusetts,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Michigan, 
1962. 

Teng-Sun  Liu,  Professor,  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1954;  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Ernest  G.  Manes,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Harvey  Mudd,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Wesleyan,  1967. 

Larry  N.  Mann,  Professor,  B.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1955;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Wallace  S.  Martindale,  III,  Professor, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1952;  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Peter  Norman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,, 
Harvard,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania, 
1971. 

Gail  B.  Oakland,  Professor,  B.A.,  Saskat- 
chewan, 1933;  M.A.,  Minnesota,  1939; 
Ph.D.,  Aberdeen,  1956. 

Charles  H.  Randall,  Professor,  B.S.M.E., 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1951; 
M.S.,  Pittsburgh,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1966. 

Ellen  E.  Reed,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Gonzaga,  1962;  M.A.,  Colorado,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 


Jay  S.  Rosen,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1974. 

Walter  A.  Rosenkrantz,  Professor,  B.S., 
Chicago,  1958;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Arunas  Rudvalis,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Harvey  Mudd,  1965;  M.A.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 
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Donald  F.  St.  Mary,  Associate  Professor, 
b.S.,  McNeese  State,  1962;  M.A.,  Kansas, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  Nebraska,  1968. 

Serthold  Schweizer,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1951;  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Howard  C.  Shaw,  Assistant  Professor, 
3.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1968;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1971; 
Dh.D.,  1975. 

Ion  L.  Sicks,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
ndiana,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

vforris  Skibinsky,  Professor,  B.S.,  City 
Dollege  of  New  York,  1948;  M.A.,  North 
:arolina,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1954. 


Doris  S.  Stockton,  Associate  Professor, 
B.Sc,  Douglass  College  in  Rutgers 
University,  1945;  M.S.,  Brown,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

Marshall  H.  Stone,  Professor,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1922;  M.A.,  1924;  Ph.D.,  1926. 

Wayman  L.  Strother,  Professor,  B.S., 
Alabama  State,  1943;  M.S.,  Chicago, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1951. 

Jin  Chen  Su,  Professor,  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1962. 

Robert  W.  Wagner,  Professor,  A.B., 
Ohio,  1934;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1935; 
Ph.D.,  1937. 


Ju-Kwei  Wang,  Professor,  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Stanford, 
1960. 

Franklin  A.  Wattenberg,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Wayne  State,  1964;  M.S., 
Wisconsin,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

George  W.  Whaples,  Professor,  A.B., 
Knox  College,  1935;  M.A.,  Wisconsin, 
1937;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

Floyd  L.  Williams,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Lincoln,  1962;  M.A.,  Washington, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics offers  programs  leading  to  both  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
grees; both  degrees  are  available  with  an  op- 
tion in  Statistics.  These  programs  allow  the 
student  considerable  flexibility  in  selecting  a 
course  of  study  which  emphasizes  a  broad 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  its  applica- 
tions as  well  as  concentration  within  one  or 
more  of  the  areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  ap- 
plied mathematics,  probability  and  statistics, 
and  topology.  A  detailed  description  of 
degree  requirements  may  be  obtained  from 
the  departmental  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Degree  Program 

The  Department  offers  the  Ph.D.  in  Mathe- 
matics and  the  Ph.D.  with  an  option  in  Sta- 
tistics. The  requirements  for  the  Statistics 
option  are  described  below.  At  present,  there 
is  no  formal  option  in  Applied  Mathematics; 
however,  a  student  may  design  a  program  in 
Applied  Mathematics  within  the  regular 
Mathematics  option,  and  students  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

Admission 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Ph.D. 
program  are  screened  by  a  departmental 
committee,  which  bases  its  recommendations 
for  admissions  and  financial  aid  on  the  ap- 
plicant's undergraduate  record,  letters  of 
recommendation,  GRE  scores,  and  other  da- 
ta. Admission  is  highly  selective,  and  there  is 
no  minimal  set  of  courses  or  grades  that  will 
guarantee  admission.  Applicants  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  additional  data  on  their 
mathematical  training,  such  as  texts  used 
and  topics  covered  in  courses,  details  of  any 
honors  projects  or  individual  reading,  etc. 
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Course  requirements 
Mathematics  Option: 

The  doctoral  aspirant  must  successfully  com- 
plete 36  credits  in  graduate  courses,  includ- 
ing: (a)  year-long  courses  in  three  of  the  ba- 
sic areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  applied  math- 
ematics, statistics,  and  topology,  together 
with  a  semester  course  in  each  of  the  other 
two  basic  areas  (courses  in  other  depart- 
ments may  be  approved  to  satisfy  the  applied 
mathematics  requirement);  (b)  a  semester  of 
complex  analysis. 

Statistics  Option: 

Similar  to  those  in  the  Mathematics  option, 
with  the  following  differences:  (a)  the  36 
hours  must  include:  Math  623,  Stat  605,  and 
the  first-year  graduate  course  in  Statistics; 
the  first  semester  course  in  each  of  two  of  the 
areas  of  Topology,  Algebra,  and  Applied 
Mathematics;  two  advanced  courses  in 
Statistics  beyond  the  first-year  courses;  (b)  as 
above. 

Qualifying  Examination 

Twice  each  year  written  examinations  are  of- 
fered in  each  of  the  areas  of  algebra,  anal- 
ysis, applied  mathematics,  probabil- 
ity/statistics, and  topology.  To  qualify  for  a 
Ph.D.,  a  student  must  pass  three  of  these  ex- 
aminations. In  the  Statistics  option,  the  stu- 
dent must  pass  the  Qualifying  Examinations 
in  Statistics,  Analysis,  and  a  third  based  on 
the  two  advanced  Statistics  courses  mention- 
ed above  (see  Course  Requirements, 
Statistics  option  (a)).  These  may  be  taken 
one,  two,  or  three  at  a  time,  and  must  all  be 
passed  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  semester 
(fifth  for  students  entering  with  a  Master's 
degree).  Students  should  consult  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Affairs  for  exact  information 
on  this  matter. 

Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination 

Once  the  student  has  passed  the  Qualifying 
Examination,  to  be  admitted  to  Ph.D.  can- 
didacy he  or  she  must  pass  the  Preliminary 
Comprehensive  Examination.  This  examina- 
tion, which  is  oral,  is  based  on  material  deal- 
ing with  a  central  theme  related  to  the  stu- 
dent's prospective  area  of  concentration. 

Foreign  language  requirement 

For  the  Ph.D.  in  Mathematics,  the  depart- 
ment requires  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  of 
the  following  languages:  French,  German, 
and  Russian  at  the  Graduate  School's  level 
3 — sufficient  to  understand  mathematical  or 
statistical  journal  articles  in  the  language. 
The  requirement  in  each  of  the  two 
languages  is  satisfied  by  passing  a  written 
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examination  offered  by  the  department  each 
year.  For  the  Statistics  option,  a  reading 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  above  languages  is 
required. 

A  student  in  the  Statistics  option  must  give 
evidence  of  proficiency  in  computer  pro- 
gramming in  one  of  the  following  ways:  (i) 
pass  a  course  in  computer  programming,  or 
in  which  programming  is  required;  (ii)  com- 
plete a  project  involving  computer  pro- 
gramming under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member. 

As  a  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree, 
all  students  in  the  doctoral  program  are  ex- 
pected to  gain  experience  in  communicating 
their  subject  by  participating  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  students.  This  requirement  may  be 
satisfied  by  performing  the  duties  ordinarily 
assigned  to  a  Teaching  Assistant  or  Teach- 
ing Associate,  but  the  precise  kind  and  ex- 
tent of  activities  necessary  to  satisfy  it  will 
be  determined  on  an  individual  basis  for 
each  doctoral  student. 

Each  year  a  variety  of  advanced  semi- 
nars, including  joint  seminars  with  other 
departments  or  with  nearby  institutions,  are 
available  for  credit.  Students  are  encour- 
aged to  attend  the  departmental  Collo- 
quium, which  meets  regularly  and  where 
visiting  speakers  present  topics  of  current 
research. 

The  Master's  Degree  Program 

An  entering  Master's  candidate  should  nor- 
mally have  completed  at  least  18  semester 
credit  hours  in  undergraduate  mathematics 
and  statistics  beyond  the  calculus.  A  one- 
year  course  in  linear  and  modern  algebra 
and  a  one-year  course  in  advanced  calculus 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

Within  the  Master's  program  the  depart- 
ment offers  a  Mathematics  Option  and  a 
Statistics  Option.  Differences  in  the 
Master's  degree  requirements  under  the  two 
options  are  stated  below. 

To  earn  a  Master's  degree  a  student  must: 

1.  Complete  30  credit  hours,  at  least  18  of 
which  must  be  in  courses  in  the  department 
numbered  600  or  above.  Any  course  outside 
the  department  or  numbered  below  600 
must  have  departmental  approval  to  be  in- 
cluded in  these  30  credit  hours.  The  student 
must  earn  an  average  grade  of  B,  and  may 
include  at  most  6  credit  hours  with  a  grade 
below  B  in  the  courses  presented  to  satisfy 
this  requirement.  Within  the  Mathematics 
Option  these  courses  must  include  the  first 
semester  of  the  basic  course  in  each  of  three 


of  the  areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  applied 
mathematics,  statistics,  and  topology. 
Within  the  Statistics  Option  these  courses 
must  include  Statistics  605.  12  additional 
credit  hours  of  courses  in  probability  and 
statistics  numbered  600  or  above,  the  first 
semester  of  the  basic  course  in  each  of  two 
of  the  areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  applied 
mathematics  and  topology,  and  a  3-credit- 
hour  project  in  statistics. 

2.  Pass  the  Master's  examination.  Every 
year  the  department  offers  a  written  ex- 
amination at  the  Master's  level  in  each  of 
the  basic  areas.  To  pass  the  Master's  ex- 
amination under  the  Mathematics  Option 
the  student  must  either  pass  the  examina- 
tions in  three  of  the  areas  of  algebra, 
analysis,  applied  mathematics,  statistics,  to- 
pology, or  else  pass  the  Ph.D.  written  Qual- 
ifying Examination.  To  pass  the  Master's 
examination  under  the  Statistics  Option  the 
student  must  pass  one  examination  in  prob- 
ability and  one  in  statistics. 

There  is  neither  a  thesis  requirement  nor  a 
foreign  language  requirement  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree.  A  Master's  candidate  who  has 
not  completed  the  degree  requirements  by 
the  end  of  his  second  year  will  ordinarily 
not  be  permitted  to  reregister  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Graduate  students  in  other  departments 
should  also  consult  the  Undergraduate  Cat- 
alog for  mathematics  courses  which  may 
carry  graduate  credit  in  their  own  depart- 
ment or  which  in  any  event  may  be  of  inter- 
est, especially  those  in  applied  mathematics, 
probability  and  statistics. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Mathematics 

511  Theory  of  Group  Representation 

Abstract  groups,  subgroups,  quotientii 
groups,  homomorphisms,  representa-i 
tions,  irreducible  representations,; 
characters,  orthogonality  relations.  In-i 
tended  for  students  qualified  to  study 
algebra  at  a  significantly  higher  level  of 
abstraction  than  Math  411.  Prerequi- 
sites, Math  235  and  consent  of  Depart- 
ment. 

512  Advanced  Topics  in  Algebra 

Topics  chosen  from  rings,  integral  do- 
mains, modules  over  principal  idea! 
domains,  field  extensions,  and  Galois 
theory.  Prerequisite,  Math  511  oi 
Math  411  and  consent  of  instructor. 
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525  Introductory  Modern  Analysis  I 

Basic  topology  of  Euclidean  n-space 
and  metric  spaces,  convergence  of  se- 
quences and  series,  continuous  func- 
tions and  their  local  and  global  proper- 
ties. Prerequisites,  Math  233,  234,  and 
235. 

526  Introductory  Modern  Analysis  II 

Continuation  of  Math  525.  Differen- 
tiation. Riemann  integration,  se- 
quences and  series  of  functions,  func- 
tions of  several  variables.  Prerequisite, 
Math  525. 

131  Ordinary  Differential  Equations 

First  and  second-order  equations,  exis- 
tence and  uniqueness  theorems,  sys- 
tems of  equations.  Prerequisites,  Math 
233,  234,  and  235. 

J32  Topics  in  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations 

Topics  to  be  chosen  from:  Sturm-Liou- 
ville  Theory,  series  solutions,  stability 
theory  and  singular  points,  numerical 
methods,  transform  methods.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  531  or  431. 

!34  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential 
Equations 

Classification  of  second-order  partial 
differential  equations,  wave  equation, 
Laplace's  equation,  heat  equation, 
separation  of  variables.  Prerequisites, 
Math  233,  234,  235,  and  531. 

545  Linear  Algebra  for  Applied 
Mathematics 

Introduction  to  vector  spaces,  inner 
products,  and  matrices,  linear  trans- 
formations, tensors,  determinants, 
orientation,  the  spectral  theorem  for 
normal  operators,  complexification, 
real  normal  operators,  and  exterior 
algebra.  Prerequisite,  Math  235. 

>46  Vector  and  Tensor  Analysis 
with  Applications 

Continuation  of  Math  545.  Frechet  de- 
rivatives, the  inverse  and  implicit  func- 
tion theorems,  vector  and  tensor  fields, 
exterior  differentiation,  differential 
forms,  differentiable  manifolds.  Prere- 
quisites, Math  233,  234,  and  545. 

■63  Differential  Geometry 

Differential  geometry  of  curves  and 
surfaces  in  Euclidean  3-space  using 
vector  methods.  Prerequisites,  Math 
233,  234,  and  235  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 


565  Topology  I 

Introduction  to  the  topology  of  metric 
spaces  and  topological  spaces:  metrics, 
topologies,  continuity,  connectedness, 
compactness.  Prerequisite,  Math  425 
or  525  or  consent  of  instructor. 

566  Topology  II 

Introduction  to  the  geometric  ideas  be- 
hind algebraic  topology.  Polyhedra, 
manifolds,  Jordan  curve  theorem,  ho- 
mology mod  2,  classification  of  sur- 
faces, Brouwer  fixed-point  theorem. 
Prerequisites,  Math  411  or  511,  and 
Math  565. 

571  Set  Theory 

Basic  properties  of  sets.  Ordered  sets. 
Complete  ordered  sets.  Well-ordered 
sets.  Cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers. 
Axiom  of  choice,  well-ordering  theor- 
em, and  Zorn's  lemma.  Cardinal  arith- 
metic. Prerequisite,  Math  235  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

581  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Logic  and  Model  Theory 

Topics  include:  Propositional  and 
Predicate  Calculi;  introduction  to  First 
Order  Model  Theory  including  Godel's 
Completeness  Theorem  and  Upward 
and  Downward  Lowenheim-Skolem 
Theorems;  and  Godel's  Incomplete- 
ness Theorem.  Some  applications;  for 
example,  Turing  Machines  and  the 
Halting  Problem  or  Nonstandard 
Analysis.  A  certain  level  of  mathemati- 
cal sophistication  and  maturity  is 
assumed. 

611  Algebra  I 

Linear  algebra  via  the  theory  of  mod- 
ules over  principal  ideal  rings;  Jordan 
decomposition,  canonical  forms,  spec- 
tral theorem.  Tensor  products,  symme- 
tric and  exterior  algebras.  Determin- 
ants, Cayley-Hamilton  theorems,  ap- 
plication to  geometry. 

612  Algebra  II 

Either  topics  from  field  theory,  No- 
etherian  rings,  and  applications,  or 
topics  from  rings  with  chain  condi- 
tions, groups,  and  group  representa- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Math  611  or  equi- 
valent. 

621  Complex  Analysis 

Complex  number  field,  elementary 
functions,  holomorphic  functions, 
integration,  power  and  Laurent  series, 
harmonic  functions,  conformal  mapp- 
ings, applications. 


622  Intermediate  Complex  Analysis 

Topics  from  intermediate  complex 
analysis.  Prerequisite,  Math  621  or 
equivalent. 

623  Real  Analysis  I 

General  theory  of  measure  and  integra- 
tion and  its  specialization  to  Euclidean 
spaces  and  Lebesque  measure;  modes 
of  convergence,  Lp-spaces,  product 
spaces,  differentiation  of  measures  and 
functions,  signed  measures,  Radon- 
Nikodym  theorem. 

624  Real  Analysis  II 

Continuation  of  Math  623.  Introduc- 
tion to  functional  analysis;  elementary 
theory  of  Hilbert  and  Banach  spaces, 
functional  analytic  properties  of  Lp- 
spaces,  applications  to  Fourier  series 
and  integrals;  interplay  between  topo- 
logy and  measure,  Stone- Weierstrass 
theorem,  Riesz  representation  theor- 
em. Further  topics  depending  on  in- 
structor. 

635  Lattice  Theory  I 

Partially  ordered  sets,  lattices,  mod- 
ular lattices,  Boolean  algebras,  repre- 
sentation theory  for  lattices.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  412. 

636  Lattice  Theory  II 

Continuation  of  Math  735.  Stone's 
representation  theorem  for  Boolean  al- 
gebras. Loomis'  representation  theor- 
em for  Boolean  sigma-algebras,  theory 
of  orthomodular  lattices  and  their 
coordinating  Baer' -semigroups.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  635. 

645,646  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Applied 
Mathematics 

Topics  from  engineering  and  mathe- 
matical physics  presented  rigorously 
and  with  free  use  of  abstract  mathema- 
tical concepts  and  modern  mathema- 
tical machinery.  Prerequisite,  consent 
of  instructor.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

671  Topology  I 

Compactness,  local  compactness,  com- 
pactification,  products,  quotients,  sep- 
aration axioms,  theory  of  retracts, 
connectedness,  continua,  path  connec- 
tedness, local  connectedness,  funda- 
mental group,  covering  spaces. 

672  Topology  II 

Introduction  to  the  topology  and  geo- 
metry of  differentiable  manifolds.  Pre- 
requisite, Math  671. 
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673  Algebraic  Methods  in  Topology 

Topics  from  homotopy,  homology, 
and  cohomology  with  applications. 
Prerequisite,  Math  671. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

701,702  (I)  (II)  Topics  in  Algebra 

Basic  topics  in  algebra.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  1-3  each 
semester. 

703,704  (I)  (II)  Topics  in  Geometry 

Basic  topics  in  geometry.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  1-3  each 
semester. 

705,706  (I)  (II)  Topics  in  Analysis 

Basic  topics  in  analysis.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  1-3  each 
semester. 

711,712  (I)(II)  Advanced  Algebra 

Advanced  topics  in  algebra.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  3 
each  semester. 

713  Introduction  to  Algebraic  Number 
Theory 

Valuations,  rings  of  integral  elements, 
ideal  theory  in  algebraic  number  fields 
of  algebraic  functions  of  one  variable, 
Dirichlet-Hasse  unit  theorem  and  Rie- 
mann-Roch  theorem  for  curves.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  611-612  or  equivalent. 

714  Quadratic  Forms 

Quadratic  spaces,  orthogonal  group, 
representation  and  equivalence  of 
quadratic  forms  over  arithmetic  fields, 
Hasse-Minkowski  theorem,  integral 
theory  of  quadratic  forms  over  arith- 
metic domains,  genus,  spinor  genus. 
Prerequisites,  Math  61 1-612  and  713  or 
equivalents. 

715,716  (I)  (II)  Class  Field  Theory 

Local  class  field  theory,  residues  in 
fields  of  algebraic  functions,  global 
class  field  theory,  generalized  local 
class  field  theory,  application  to  simple 
algebras  and  quadratic  forms.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  713.  Credit,  3  each 
semester. 

721,722  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Complex 
Analysis 

Advanced  topics  in  complex  analysis. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

725  Introduction  to  Functional  Analysis 

Banach  and  Hilbert  spaces,  continuous 
linear  operators,  spectral  theory,  Ban- 
ach algebras.  Prerequisites,  Math  623 
or  705. 
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726  Functional  Analysis 

Topics  from  Banach  algebras  and  rep- 
resentation theorems  for  Banach  alge- 
bras; von  Neumann  algebras;  analysis 
in  Banach  algebras,  spectral  theory; 
analytical  theory  of  semi-groups;  vec- 
tor lattices,  Krein-Milman  theorem. 

731,732  (I)  (II)  Introduction  to  Partial 
Differential  Equations 

Equations  in  mathematical  physics, 
types  of  systems,  characteristic  mani- 
folds, questions  of  uniqueness  and  ex- 
istence, generalized  derivatives.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  526.  Credit,  3  each  sem- 
ester. 

735  Advanced  Lattice  Theory  I 

Advanced  topics  chosen  from  the 
fields  of  orthomodular  lattices,  quasi- 
orthomodular  lattices,  continuous  geo- 
metries, complemented  modular  lat- 
tices, and  their  representation  theories. 
Prerequisite,  Math  636. 

736  Advanced  Lattice  Theory  II 

Continuation  of  Math  735.  One  or 
more  of  the  topics  of  Math  735  ex- 
amined in  detail  up  to  the  present  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge.  Prerequisite,  Math 

735. 

753,754  (I)  (II)  Topological  Semigroups 

Topics  from  ideals  in  semigroups. 
Green's  relations,  Rees-Suschkewitsch 
theorem,  semigroup  structures  on  con- 
tinua,  homomorphisms,  irreducible 
semigroups,  actions  by  semigroups, 
and  other  topics  of  current  interest. 
Prerequisites,  Math  671-672  or  equi- 
valent. Credit,  3  each  semester. 

781  Algebraic  Topology  I 

Homotopy  theory,  simplicial  and  Cech 
homology  theories.  Prerequisites, 
Math  617,  611. 

782  Algebraic  Topology  II 

General  homology  theory,  universal 
coefficient  theorems,  singular  hom- 
ology theories,  ring  structure  in 
cohomology  theories,  spectral  se- 
quences, Steenrod  operations.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  781. 

785,786  (I)  (II)  Differential  Topology 

Differential  manifolds,  immersions 
and  imbeddings;  Whitney  approxima- 
tion theorems;  vector  bundles;  tangent 
and  normal  bundles;  characteristic 
classes  and  cobordism.  Prerequisite, 
Math  672  and  781.  Credit,  3  each 
semester. 


796,896  (I)  (II)  Directed  Readings 

Credit,  up  to  6. 

803  Advanced  Topics  in  Algebraic 
Topology 

Presheaves  and  sheaves,  sheaf  coho- 
mology, Cech  cohomology,  applica- 
tions; deRham  theorem;  spectral  se- 
quences. Prerequisite,  Math  782. 

823,824  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Analysis 

Advanced  topics  in  analysis.  Prerequi- 
site, consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  3 
each  semester. 

831,832  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Ordinary  or 
Partial  Differential  Equations 

Advanced  topics  chosen  from  dynamic 
systems,  differential  operators  with 
constant  coefficients,  hyperbolic  and 
elliptic  operators,  non-linear  equa- 
tions, asymptotic  expansions.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  I 
each  semester. 

861,862  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Geometry 

Advanced  topics  in  geometry.  Credit,  3 
each  semester. 

871,872  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Topology 

Advanced  topics  in  topology.  Credit,  3 
each  semester. 

881,882  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Pure 
and/or  Applied  Mathematics 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

891  (I)  Problem  Seminar 

Introduces  beginning  graduate  stu- 
dents to  the  methods  of  mathematical 
research.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

892,893,894,895  (I)  (II)  (III)  (IV) 
Research  Seminar 

Presentation  by  the  advanced  graduate, 
student  of  research  articles,  perhaps- 
his  own  research.  Credit,  1  each 
semester. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10. 


Statistics 

605,606  (I)  (II)  Probability  Theory 

A  measure-theoretic  treatment  of  pro- 
bability theory.  Random  variables,  ex- 
pectations, independence,  laws  of  large 
numbers,  central  limit  theorem. 
Radon-Nikodym  Theorem  and  the 
general  concept  of  conditioning.  Mar- 
tingale theory,  Markov  processes; 
Brownian  motion.  Prerequisite,  Math 
623.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 
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»07  A  Firsl  Course  in  Mathematical 
Statistics 

Probability  theory,  maximum  likeli- 
hood estimation,  confidence  intervals, 
point  estimation,  hypothesis  testing. 
Bayesian  inference,  decision  theory, 
nonparametric  statistics.  Credit,  3  each 
semester. 

7U.702  (I)  (II)  Statistical  Test 
and  Decision  Procedures 

Statistical  decision  theory,  theory  of  hy- 
pothesis testing,  optimal  tests,  non-par- 
ametric procedures.  Prerequisites,  Statis 
607;  Math  511  and  525  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

ffi,706  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Mathematical 
Statistics 

Characteristic  functions,  central  limit 
theorems,  matrix  algebra  and  multi- 
variate analysis,  bounds  for  the  var- 
iance. Sufficiency,  completeness,  effi- 
ciency, maximum  likelihood,  least 
squares,  tests,  interval  estimation,  mul- 
tiple comparisons.  Prerequisites,  Statis 
606  and  607.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

01  Applied  Stochastic  Models 
and  Methods 

,  Formulation  of  probabilistic  models  of 
natural  phenomena;  basic  properties  of 

I  the  most  common  types  and  applica- 
tions to  problems  occurring  in  various 
branches  of  science,  engineering  and 
social    science.    Content    depends    on 

1  imposition  of  class;  e.g.  Markov  pro- 
:esses,  queueing  theory,  regenerative 
Dhenomena  (renewal  theory);  stationary 
processes  (time  series),  prediction, 
"lltering,  and  control;  stochastic  dif- 
erential  and  integral  equations;  Gaus- 
ian  noise  processes;  Brownian  motion. 

72526  (I)  (II)  Estimation  Theory 
ind  Hypothesis  Testing 

/laximum  likelihood,  types  of  estima- 
ion,  properties  of  estimators,  2  sample 
roblem,  k  sample  problem.  Prerequi- 
ites  or  corequisites,  Statis  462  and  482; 
lath  511  and  525  or  equivalent.  Credit, 
each  semester. 


741,1  (I)(II)  Recent  Developments 
Statistics 

Dntent  varies  with  instructor.  Possible 
pics  include:  inference  in  stochastic 
ocesses,  decision  processes,  spectral 
alysis  of  stationary  processes, 
jmetry  of  moment  spaces,  sequential 
)cedures,  optimal  stopping.  Prere- 
isites,  Statis  606,  607,  Math  511  and 
>  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3  each 
tester. 


751  Random  Processes  I 

Foundations  of  the  theory  of  random 
processes;  survey  of  various  special  pro- 
cesses and  applications,  e.g.,  Markov 
processes,  random  walks,  queuing  and 
renewal  processes,  Brownian  motion, 
diffusion  processes,  stationary  pro- 
cesses. Prerequisites,  Math  623  or  Statis 
605,606  or  consent  of  instructor. 

752  Random  Processes  II 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  random 
processes,  e.g.  Markov  processes,  mar- 
tingales, stationary  processes,  statistical 
analysis  of  time  series,  application  of 
random  processes.  Prerequisite,  Statis 
751. 

851,  852  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Probability 
I  and  II 

Probability  theory  from  a  measure- 
theoretic  viewpoint.  The  general  theory 
of  conditioning,  martingale  theory, 
Markov  process,  general  central  limit 
problem.  Advanced  topics,  e.g.  poten- 
tial theory,  ergodic  theory. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Corrado  R.  Poli,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1957;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1965. 

Robert  H.  Kirchhoff,  Associate  Professor 
and  Graduate  Program  Director,  B.M.E., 
Santa  Clara,  1961;  M.S.,  Arizona,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1969. 

Lawrence  L.  Ambs,  Professor,  B.S.,  Min- 
nesota, 1960;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Maurice  E.  Bates,  Professor,  B.S.E., 
Michigan,  1934;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1935;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Geoffrey  Boothroyd,  Professor,  B.S.E., 
University  of  London,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1962; 
D.Sc,  1974. 

Duane  E.  Cromack,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1959;  M.E.,  Yale,  1961; 
Eng.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1968. 

John  R.  Dixon,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1952;  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1961. 

William  P.  Goss,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Connecticut,  1961;  M.S.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

William  E.  Heronemus,  Professor,  B.S., 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  1941;  M.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1948. 

Karl  Jakus,  Associate  Professor,  B.M.E., 
Wisconsin,  1963;  M.S.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Jon  G.  McGowan,  Professor,  B.S., 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1961; 
M.S.,  Stanford,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1965. 

Laurence  Murch,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Northeastern,  1965;  M.S.,  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1972. 

Carl  W.  Nelson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Metallurgy,  B.S.,  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  1956;  M.S.,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

Kenneth  G.  Picha,  Professor,  B.S., 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1946; 
M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1957. 

John  E.  Ritter,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1961;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1966. 
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G.  Albert  Russell,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1958;  M.S.,  Arizona  State, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1967. 

Edward  Sunderland,  Professor,  B.S.M.E., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1954;  M.S.M.E.,  Purdue,  1956;  Ph.D., 
1958. 

William  R.  D.  Wilson,  Professor,  B.S., 
Queens  University  of  Belfast,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

George  E.  Zinsmeister,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.M.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1961;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  planning  either  doctoral 
study  or  professional  employment. 

Thirty  credit  hours  are  required,  6  of 
which  are  to  be  earned  by  taking  one  course 
from  any  two  of  the  following  groups: 
Group  A:  601  Thermodynamics  and  607  Ad- 
vanced Fluid  Mechanics;  Group  B:  630  Ad- 
vanced Solid  Mechanics  and  640  Advanced 
Dynamics;  Group  C:  608  Physical  Metallur- 
gical Principles  and  680  Metal  Forming  Pro- 
cesses. 

Six  credits  of  Mathematics  are  required, 
and  a  thesis  or  project  of  from  6  to  9  credits 
is  normally  required.  The  remaining  credits 
are  electives  for  specialization  in  such  areas 
as  heat  transfer,  fluid  mechanics,  thermo- 
dynamics, dynamics  and  vibrations,  ma- 
chine or  system  design,  propulsion,  aerody- 
namics, biological  processing,  and  metal- 
lurgy or  material  processing.  In  addition, 
all  students  must  satisfy  the  Graduate 
School's  requirements  for  the  Master's  de- 
gree. 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in 
Manufacturing  Engineering  is  available  for 
those  students  who  are  more  interested  in 
the  manufacturing  aspects  of  Mechanical 
engineering. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  program  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering  imposes  no  minimum 
credit  hours  but  each  course  program  must 
include  the  following  elements: 

1.  Advanced  and  comprehensive  study  in 
the  fundamentals  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing including  appropriate  science  courses  in 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry; 

2.  Intensive  study  of  a  special  discipline 
within  mechanical  engineering  (for  exam- 
ple, heat  transfer,  mechanics,  gas  or  fluid 
dynamics,  design,  etc.),  including  study  of 
the  current  literature; 
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3.  Either  intensive  study  of  a  second  special 
discipline  within  mechanical  engineering, 
including  study  of  the  current  literature,  or 
study  in  another  discipline.  The  selection  of 
this  second  discipline  and  the  program  of 
study  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  student's 
Guidance  Committee  and  by  the  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  Graduate  Committee  but  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  option  to  allow  and  even 
encourage  wide  latitude  in  the  selection  of 
fields  from  engineering,  science,  social  sci- 
ence, arts,  or  humanities. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

515  Aerodynamics 

Application  of  theoretical  fluid  me- 
chanics to  aerodynamics  including  top- 
ics of  theory  of  lift;  finite  wing  theory; 
the  effects  of  compressibility  and  vis- 
cosity on  lift  and  drag;  slender  body 
theory.  Prerequisite,  M  E  340  or  equi- 
valent. Mr.  Cromack 

516  Stability  and  Control  of  Vehicles 

Introduction  to  the  general  concepts  of 
stability  of  motion.  The  stability  of  air, 
space,  and  ground  vehicles.  Prerequi- 
site, M  E  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Cromack 

E560  Vehicle  Power  Plants 

Analysis  of  vehicle  performance  and 
power  plant  requirements.  The  perfor- 
mance of  reciprocating  gasoline  and 
diesel  engines  in  terms  of  the  physical 
processes  involved.  Alternative  power 
plants  for  vehicles,  and  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  each  of  these 
plants.  Air  pollution  aspects  and  fuel 
efficiency  of  vehicles  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisite,  M  E  330.  Mr.  Ambs 

E570  Solar  Energy  Conversion 

Emphasis  on  thermal  conversion 
systems.  Topics  include  solar  radiation 
fundamentals,  heat  transfer  applied  to 
solar  systems,  energy  storage  and 
overall  systems  designs  and  economics. 
Applications  covered  in  detail  include 
flat  plate  and  focusing  solar  collectors, 
solar  heating  and  cooling  systems,  and 
other  current  solar  systems.  Mr. 
McGowan 

573  Engineering  Wind  Power  Systems 

Engineering  aspects  of  windpower 
systems  including  aerodynamic  analy- 
sis, mechanical  design,  support  struc- 
ture design,  wind  field  analysis,  system 


concepts  and  analysis,  and  cost  estima 
tion.  Prerequisites  M  E  330,  340  o 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Cromack 

575  Manufacturing  Processes 

Introduction  to  casting,  forming,  ac- 
ting, and  joining  processes  for  metals 
and  plastics.  Includes  the  economici, 
relative  advantages  and  limitations  of 
the  processes.  Prerequisites,  M  E  21), 
211.  Mr.  Poli,  Mr.  Boothroyd 

576  Manufacturing  Processes  Laboratory 

Experiments,  workshops  and  short  ex- 
perimental projects  based  on  the  topes 
covered  in  M  E  575.  Emphasis  on  ex- 
perimental technique  and  presentation 
of  results.  Mr.  Murch 

580  Automation  in  Manufacturing 

In-depth  study  of  the  automatic  assem 
bly  process  including  feeding  and 
orienting  of  parts  and  the  performaice 
and  economics  of  assembly  systems 
Design  of  parts  and  products  for  auto- 
matic assembly.  Mr.  Boothroyd 

581  Machining  and  Machine  Tools 

Fundamentals  of  metal  cutting  includ- 
ing temperatures  generated  and  dyna- 
mic stability  of  the  cutting  process.  Lu- 
brication and  wear  of  cutting  tools  and 
cutting  conditions  for  maximum  pro- 
duction  or  minimum  cost.  Design  of 
machine  tools.  Numerical  control  and 
economics  of  machine  tools.  Mr. 
Boothroyd 

586  Lubrication,  Friction,  and  Wear 

Hydrodynamic  and  boundary  lubrica- 
tion, adhesive,  abrasive  and  hysteritic 
friction  and  wear  processes.  Applica- 
tions in  the  design  of  bearings,  seals, 
gears  and  other  systems  involving  sur- 
faces in  relative  motion.  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Wilson 

588  Metal  Forming  Process 

The  theory  of  plasticity  including  yield 
criteria  and  flow  laws.  Upper  and  I 
lower  bound  methods  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  analysis  of  selected1 
metal  forming  processes.  Practical 
problems  encountered  in  metal  form- 
ing. Prerequisite,  ME  575.  Mr.  Wil 
son. 

601  Thermodynamics 

Review  of  classical  thermodynamics 
and  conventional  energy  conversion 
systems.  Introduction  to  kinetic  theory; 
of  gases,  and  statistical  thermodynam- 
ics. Selected  topics  in  chemical  thermo- 
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dynamics.  Prerequisite,  graduate 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Ambs,  Mr.  McGowan 

603  Advanced  Mechanical  Engineering 
Analysis  I 

Numerical  methods  of  solving  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  Engineering 
Analysis.  Topics  covered  include  inter- 
polation polynomials,  numerical  inte- 
gration and  differential  equations, 
multiple  regression  and  correlation, 
roots  of  equations  and  solution  of  sim- 
ultaneous equations  and  numerical 
solution  of  partial  differential  equa- 
tions. Prerequisite,  undergraduate 
calculus  and  differential  equations. 
Mr.  Goss 

604  Advanced  Mechanical  Engineering 
Analysis  II 

Continuation  of  ME  603.  Topics  in- 
clude approximate  integral  techniques 
and  finite  element  methods.  Prere- 
quisite, ME  603.  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Zinsmeister 

05  Finite  Element  Analysis 

Introduction  to  the  finite  element 
method  in  engineering  science.  Deriva- 
tion of  element  equations  by  physical, 
variational,  and  residual  methods. 
Associated  computer  coding  techni- 
ques and  numerical  methods.  Applica- 
tions. Prerequisites,  programming 
ability  (FORTRAN  preferred),  ordi- 
nary differential  equations,  basic 
matrix  algebra.  Mr.  Zinsmeister 

(7  Advanced  Fluid  Mechanics 

Fundamentals  of  fluid  mechanics  in- 
cluding kinematics,  the  stress  tensor, 
and  the  basic  equations  from  the  con- 
servation of  mass,  momentum,  and 
energy.  The  dynamics  of  an  inviscid 
fluid  and  vortex  motion.  M  E  607  and 
707  form  a  one-year  comprehensive 
course  in  fluid  mechanics.  Prerequi- 
site, M  E  340  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Jakus, 
Mr.  Kirchhoff 

6  Physical  Metallurgical  Principles 

Principles  underlying  the  structure  and 
behavior  of  metals.  Equilibrium  and 
non-equilibrium  phase  relations  in 
one-and  two-component  systems. 
Kinetics  of  diffusion  and  nucleation. 
Phase  transformations,  heat  treat- 
ment, and  hardenability.  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ritter 
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609  Mechanical  Properties  of  Materials 

Principles  of  mechanical  behavior  and 
failure  of  metals,  polymers,  and 
ceramics.  Analysis  of  problems  in  the 
design  of  structural  materials  that  must 
meet  certain  strength  and  performance 
criteria.  Emphasis  in  the  engineering 
significance  and  use  of  various  ex- 
perimentally measured  properties  such 
as  fatigue  life,  critical  stress  intensity 
factor,  relaxation  modulus,  creep  rup- 
ture life,  and  crack  growth  rate.  Mr. 
Ritter 

630  Advanced  Solid  Mechanics 

A  unified  treatment  of  the  analysis  of 
solids.  Consideration  of  continuity, 
mechanical  energy,  stress  and  strain. 
Application  to  elasticity,  thermoelasti- 
city,  and  plasticity.  Prerequisite,  grad- 
uate standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

640  Advanced  Dynamics 

Advanced  dynamics  of  particles,  sys- 
tems of  particles,  variable  mass  sys- 
tems, and  rigid  bodies.  Gyroscopic 
motion.  Rotating  and  accelerating 
frames  of  reference.  Use  of  energy 
methods,  LaGrange's  equations.  Ham- 
ilton's principle,  and  Eulerian  angles  in 
engineering  problems.  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Poli 

641  Vibrations  II 

Vibration  of  discrete  systems  with 
many  degrees  of  freedom,  normal 
modes  and  frequencies,  approximate 
methods.  Introduction  to  nonlinear 
vibrations.  Nonlinearities  in  inertia, 
damping,  restoring  forces,  etc.  Singu- 
lar points  and  stability,  including  ap- 
proximate methods  of  solution. 
Liapunov's  method.  Prerequisite,  M  E 
640  or  385.  Mr.  Poli 

680  Advanced  Metal  Forming 

An  advanced  treatment  of  the  topics 
covered  in  M  E  588. 

688  Engineering  Project 

A  research,  design,  or  development 
project.  Written  preparation  and  oral 
defense  of  a  project  proposal  giving 
objectives,  literature  survey,  and  pro- 
posed plan.  Written  preparation  and 
oral  defense  of  a  final  report  giving 
results  and  conclusions.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing.  Credit,  1-10. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-10. 


700  Special  Problems  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 

Special  investigation  or  research  pro- 
blems, the  scope  to  be  varied  to  meet 
specific  conditions.  Prerequisite  as  re- 
quired by  the  problem.  Credit,  1-6. 

701  Advanced  Thermodynamics 

Theory  of  advanced,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, energy  conversion  systems.  Ther- 
modynamic cycle  optimization  meth- 
ods. Irreversible  thermodynamics  as 
applied  to  steady  state  energy  conver- 
sion systems.  Direct  energy  conversion 
systems  include  MHD,  fuel  cells,  ther- 
moelectric, thermionic,  and  other  cur- 
rent systems.  Prerequisite,  M  E  601  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  McGowan 

705  Advanced  Heat  Transfer  I — 
Conduction 

Development  of  the  general  heat  con- 
duction equation  for  nonhomogenous 
and  anisotropic  materials  with  temper- 
ature dependent  properties.  Formula- 
tion of  boundary  conditions  in  heat 
conduction  problems.  Solution  of  sam- 
ple resulting  boundary  value  problems 
using  separation  of  variables,  integral 
transform  and  finite  difference  tech- 
niques. Prerequisite,  M  E  354  or  equi- 
valent. Mr.  Zinsmeister 

706  Advanced  Heat  Transfer  II — 
Convection 

Development  of  the  general  energy 
equation  for  convective  heat  transfer 
from  basic  concepts  of  energy  and 
mass  flow.  Application  to  laminar  and 
turbulent,  internal  and  external  con- 
vective heat  transfer  problems.  Solu- 
tion methods,  including  boundary 
layer  theory,  similarity  concepts,  in- 
tegral approximation  methods,  and 
numerical  techniques.  Introduction  to 
mass  transfer.  Prerequisite,  M  E  607  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Goss 

707  Viscous  Fluids 

Exact  solutions  to  the  Navier-Stokes 
equations,  slow  flow,  and  boundary 
layer  flow.  One-dimensional  gas  dy- 
namics, shock  waves,  the  acoustic 
equations,  and  application  of  the 
theory  of  characteristics  to  compressi- 
ble flow.  Prerequisite,  M  E  607  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Kirchhoff,  Mr.  Jakus 

713  Advanced  Propulsion  Systems 

Design,  control,  and  integration  of 
propulsion  systems  with  the  vehicle. 
Air-breathing  engines,  chemical  rocket 
motors,  electrical  and  nuclear  engines. 
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Power  and  energy  limited  systems  for 
various  mission  requirements.  Prere- 
quisite, M  E  355  or  equivalent.  Mr. 
Ambs 

743  Stability  of  Structures 

Correlations  of  various  linear  and  non- 
linear theories  with  experiments.  Creep 
buckling.  Thermal  buckling.  Buckling 
due  to  dynamic  loads.  Buckling  of 
non-conservative  systems.  Prerequi- 
site, graduate  standing. 

744  Thermal  Effects  in  Structures 

Uncoupled  thermoelastic  theory,  ther- 
mal stresses  in  beams,  rings,  plates, 
and  shells.  Thermally  induced  vibra- 
tions of  beams,  plates,  and  shells.  In- 
elastic thermal  stress  problems.  Stres- 
ses in  the  presence  of  creep.  Ablation 
phenomena.  Prerequisite,  graduate 
standing. 

746  Advanced  Vibrations 

Free  and  forced  vibrations  of  strings, 
rods,  bars,  and  thin  elastic  plates.  Free 
vibrations  of  circular,  cylindrical,  and 
conical  shells.  Forced  harmonic  vibra- 
tions of  thin  shells.  Propagation  of 
elastic  waves.  Rayleigh  surface  waves. 
Statistical  concepts  of  random  vibra- 
tion analysis.  Prerequisite,  M  E  640. 
Mr.  Poli 

750  Mechanisms  and  Theory 
of  Machines  I 

Structure  and  type  synthesis  of  mech- 
anisms; a  solution  to  the  designer's 
problem  of  selecting  the  type  of  mech- 
anism for  a  job;  applications  of  the 
theory  of  graphs.  Digital  computer 
methods  for  design  of  linkages;  opti- 
mization of  nonlinear  systems.  Geo- 
metry of  plane  curves,  and  instantan- 
eous kinematics  of  a  plane  moving 
body.  Mr.  Crossley 

751  Mechanisms  and  Theory 
of  Machines  II 

Dynamics  of  cam  drives;  design  by 
computer  or  simulation  by  analog 
computer.  Gear  train  design;  problems 
of  efficiency  and  circulation  power  in 
loops.  Analog  computer  simulation  of 
two-and  three-dimensional  mechan- 
isms in  motion.  Some  three-dimension- 
al linkages  and  design  methods.  Mr. 
Crossley 

760  Advanced  Mechanical  Engineering 
Design  I 

Application  of  control  systems  theory 
to  design  of  thermal,  fluid,  mechani- 
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cal,  electromechanical,  and  combined 
systems.  Consideration  of  optimiza- 
tion, stability  and  methods  of  simula- 
tion. Credit,  4. 

761  Advanced  Mechanical  Engineering 
Design  II 

Optimization  in  design.  Methods  of 
optimization;  numerical  and  varia- 
tional, linear  and  non-linear.  Advan- 
tages, disadvantages,  restrictions  and 
use  of  the  various  methods. 

770  Advanced  Combustion 

Topics  in  chemically  reacting  flow  sys- 
tems, heat,  mass,  and  momentum 
transfer  in  chemically  reacting  ducted 
flows.  Topics  include  chemical  equili- 
brium, chemical  kinetics,  transport 
properties,  laminar  and  turbulent 
flows,  droplets  and  sprays.  Prerequi- 
site, graduate  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Ambs 

799  Literature  Survey  and  Seminar 

A  comprehensive  study  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  current  literature  on  a 
selected  topic.  Presentation  of  the 
survey  in  an  open  seminar  including 
Department  faculty  and  graduate 
students.  Open  only  to  students  who 
have  passed  Preliminary  Examina- 
tions. Not  for  credit. 

Selected  Topics  Courses 

To  best  serve  the  varied  interests  of  its 
graduate  students,  the  Department  has 
available  the  following  set  of  selected  topics 
courses.  These  are  one-semester  courses 
and  not  individualized  reading  courses.  The 
particular  choice  of  subject  matter  to  be 
covered  in  any  one  of  these  courses  depends 
upon  the  specialized  needs  and  interests  of 
the  students  and  is  tailored  to  their  re- 
quests. The  courses  are  offered  only  on  suf- 
ficient demand. 

801  Selected  Topics  in  Thermodynamics 

Current  topics  in  thermodynamics.  An 
in-depth  investigation  of  a  specific  top- 
ic or  specialized  thermodynamic  sys- 
tem. Emphasis  on  concurrent  reading 
of  the  literature.  Prerequisite,  701.  Mr. 
Ambs,  Mr.  McGowan 

811  Selected  Topics  in  Heat  Transfer 

Topics  may  be  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing: nonlinear  problems  in  heat  con- 
duction with  emphasis  on  temperature- 
dependent  properties;  heat  conduction 
in  composite  and  anisotropic  materi- 
als; heat  transfer  with  change  of  phase 


(boiling,  condensation,  sublimation, 
melting,  and  freezing);  finite  differ- 
ence and  integral  approximation  tech- 
niques in  heat  transfer;  introduction  to 
radiation  heat  transfer  including  com- 
bined radiation-conduction  and 
radiation-convection.  Prerequisites,  M 
E  705  and/or  706.  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Zinsmeister 

821  Selected  Topics  in  Fluid  Mechanics 

Any  one  or  two  of  the  following 
topics:  numerical  methods  in  fluid 
mechanics;  advanced  measurement 
techniques;  advanced  compressible 
flow;  singular  perturbation  theory; 
magnetohydrodynamics;  free  molecule 
flow-kinetic  theory.  Prerequisite,  M  E 
607.  Mr.  Kirchhoff 

831  Selected  Topics  in  Solid  Mechanics 

Topics  normally  chosen  from  sue 
areas  as  stability  of  structures,  therms 
effects  in  structures,  inelastic  behavior 
of  materials,  and  shell  theory.  Prere- 
quisite, M  E  630.  Mr.  Poli 

841  Selected  Topics  in  Vibrations 

A  more  in-depth  study  of  some  of  tl 
topics  covered  in  M  E  641  and  !*■ 
usually  topics  in  the  area  of  nonline; 
vibrations,  stability  theory,  or  rando 
vibrations.  Prerequisites,  M  E  6< 
and/or  746.  Mr.  Poli 

851  Selected  Topics  on  Mechanisms 
and  Machine  Design 

A  few  of  the  following  may  be  studi< 
as  a  continuation  of  M  E  751:  classic 
Burmester   theory;    the   geometry 
screw   systems,    line   complexes,    ai 
their    relation    to    the    mobility 
linkages;  use  of  dual  numbers,  quatf 
nions,  and  dual  matrices  in  the  coi 
puter  solution  of  spatial  mechanisi 
design    problems;     application 
Chebyshev  approximation  methods 
design;  dynamic  analysis  and  balanci 
of  linkages;  dynamics  of  mechanii 
systems  with  play,  backlash,  or  sepa; 
tion  of  the  parts  as  in  cams,  with  eitl 
analog     or     computer     simulatio 
dynamics   of  mechanisms  containi 
springs    of    highly    elastic    elemen 
nonlinear  vibratory  systems;  stabil 
according    to    Mathieu-Hill;    syste 
with   different    regimes   of  behavii 
Prerequisite,  M  E  751.  Mr.  Crossle; 

871  Selected  Topics  in  Combustion 
and  Propulsion 

Special  topics  according  to  student  a 
instructor  interest  selected   from 
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current  literature.  An  in-depth  student 
investigation  of  some  aspect  of  the 
problem.  Prerequisites,  M  E  713 
and/or  770.  Mr.  Ambs 

881  Selected  Topics  in  Materials 

Advanced  study  in  topics  of  current  in- 
terest. Examples  include  thermodyna- 
mics of  phase  transfer  motions,  mech- 
anical behavior  of  ceramic  materials, 
composite  materials,  and  relaxation 
phenomena  in  metals.  Prerequisite,  M 
E  609.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.Ritter 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

A.  Bruce  MacDonald,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Microbiology, 
B.A.,  Carroll  College,  Helena,  Montana, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University, 
1967. 

Curtis  B.  Thorne,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan,  1943;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1944; 
Ph.D.,  1948. 

Ercole  Canale-Parola,  Professor,  B.S.,  Il- 
linois, 1956;  M.S.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Charles  D.  Cox,  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois, 
1940;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

Clifton  E.  Dowell,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Texas  Christian,  1955; 
M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Texas,  1962. 

Stanley  C.  Holt,  Professor,  B.S.,  New 
York  University,  1958;  M.S.,  Michigan 
State,  1960;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Davis, 
1964. 

Thomas  G.  Lessie,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Queens  College,  1958;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Leonard  C.  Norkin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1969. 


Albey  M.  Reiner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Princeton,  1962;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1968. 

Martin  S.  Wilder,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Brooklyn  College,  1960;  M.S.,  Kan- 
sas, 1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Emory  G.  Simmons,  Professor,  A.B., 
Wabash  College,  Indiana,  1941;  A.M., 
DePauw  University  Indiana,  1946;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1950. 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  provides 
facilities  for  students  intending  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Those 
students  considered  by  the  Department  to 
be  deficient  in  cognate  sciences  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  graduate  student  majors  in  micro- 
biology and  have  their  deficiencies  removed 
during  graduate  study.  Extensive  advanced 
undergraduate  courses  in  microbiology  are 
not  as  essential  as  undergraduate  back- 
ground in  chemistry,  biological  sciences, 
mathematics  and  physics,  in  preparation 
for  graduate  work  in  microbiology. 
Satisfactory  knowledge  of  microbiology 
and  cognate  sciences  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  advanced  courses  in  microbio- 
logy. The  department  requires  no  foreign- 
language  reading  competency  for  the  doc- 
torate. 
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All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

510  General  Microbiology 

Introduction  to  the  microbial  world.  A 
survey  of  procaryotic  cells  with  special 
reference  to  their  cytology,  metabolism 
and  host  interactions.  Three  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  one  semester  of  bio- 
logical sciences  and  completion  of,  or 
concurrent  registration  in,  a  course  in 
organic  chemistry.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Holt, 
Mr.  Wilder 

520  General  Microbiology 

Ecology,  physiology,  and  genetics  of 
microorganisms  including  viruses. 
Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisites,  one  sem- 
ester of  biological  sciences  and  comple- 
tion of,  or  concurrent  registration  in,  a 
course  in  organic  chemistry.  Credit,  4. 

525  Virology 

The  structure,  and  the  chemical,  phys- 
ical, and  biological  properties  of  bac- 
terial viruses.  Three  class  hours.  Pre- 
requisites, consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Dowell 

530  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 

Principles  of  host-parasite  interac- 
tions; microbial  virulence;  pathogenic 
mechanisms;  innate  and  acquired  im- 
munity to  infectious  disease.  Prerequi- 
site, Micbio  540.  or  equivalent  course 
in  Immunology.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Wilder 

540  Immunology 

The  nature  of  antigens  and  antibodies, 
and  their  interactions  immunoglobulin 
synthesis,  called  mediated  immune  re- 
sponse and  their  significance  in  resis- 
tance and  hypersensitivity.  Prerequi- 
site, consent  of  instructor.  Two  class 
hours,  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Cox 

560  Microbial  Diversity 

Physiology,  ecology,  and  morphology 
of  selected  groups  of  microorganisms. 
Behavior  of  bacteria  in  response  to 
environmental  stimuli.  Two  class 
hours,  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Canale-Parola 

640  Microbial  Physiology 

Basic  microbial  chemistry,  and  the 
structure  and  function  of  procaryotic 
cells.  Strategies  used  to  investigate  the 
biosynthesis  of  cell  components  and 


regulatory  mechanisms  governing  bac- 
terial growth.  Cell  organization  and 
differentiation;  emphasis  on  specializ- 
ed developmental  systems  such  as  bac- 
terial spores  and  membrane  biogenesis 
in  photosynthetic  bacteria.  Three  class 
hours.  Prerequisite,  a  general  back- 
ground in  biochemistry  and  micro- 
biology. Mr.  Lessie,  Mr.  Holt. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

710  Advanced  Immunology 

Immunochemistry  including  physical 
chemical  properties  of  antigens  and 
antibodies,  kinetics  of  antigen-anti- 
body reactions,  biosynthesis  of  anti- 
bodies, immunogenetics.  Cell  medi- 
ated responses  involving  antigen  re- 
cognition, cell-cell  interactions, 
lymphocytes  and  cytolysis.  Three  class 
hours.  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Cox 

720  Animal  Virology 

The  molecular  biology  of  animal 
viruses  and  viral  genetic  systems. 
Special  consideration  of  poliovirus,  in- 
fluenza, and  the  DNA  and  RNA  tumor 
viruses.  Three  class  hours.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  Mr.  Norkin 

730  Microbial  Fermentations 

Microbial  products.  Theories  and 
methods  of  industrial  production. 
Laboratory  experiments  deal  with  mi- 
croorganisms and  procedures  used  in 
industry.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. 

740  Advanced  Microbial  Physiology 

Laboratory  experience  related  to  topics 
discussed  in  Micbio  640.  Experiments 
include  studies  of  enzyme  induction 
and  repression,  feedback  inhibition  of 
the  activities  of  key  enzymes,  isoen- 
zymes, steady  state  growth  of  bacteria 
in  chemostats,  use  of  sedimentation 
and  electrophoretic  techniques  as  well 
as  other  procedures  to  isolate  and 
characterize  cell  components  such  as 
enzymes,  plasmids,  membranes,  and 
cell  walls.  Examines  aspects  of  cellular 
differentiation  and  membrane  bio- 
genesis in  sporeforming  and  photosyn- 
thetic bacteria.  Prerequisite,  Micbio 
640  or  consent  of  instructor.  Lab- 
oratory and  discussion.  Mr.  Lessie, 
Mr.  Holt. 

750  Microbial  Cytology 

Lecture-laboratory  course  on  the 
techniques  of  transmission  and  scan- 


ning electron  microscopy.  Preparation 
of  procaryotic  and  eucaryotic  tissue. 
Many  laboratory  hours;  student's 
presence  required  during  long  blocks 
of  time.  Comprehensive  survey  of 
structure  of  microbial  cells  and  the 
function  of  their  components.  Consent 
of  instructor  required.  Credit,  4.  Mr. 
Holt 

770  Microbial  Genetics 

Inheritance  and  variation  in  microor- 
ganisms. Mechanisms  of  recombina- 
tion, transformation,  transduction, 
and  other  genetic  phenomena  in  micro- 
organisms. Emphasis  on  molecular 
basis.  Consent  of  instructor  required. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Thorne 

780  Host-Parasite  Relationships 

Intensive  treatment  of  specific  rela- 
tionships between  parasitic  microor- 
ganisms and  their  hosts,  by  ap- 
propriate literature  and  laboratory 
studies.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Credit,  2-5.  Mr.  Wilder 

791  Seminar 

Reports  and  discussion  of  pertinent 
literature  and  research.  Normally  re- 
quired of  all  Microbiology  graduate 
majors  each  semester  in  residence. 
Consent  of  instructor  required.  Credit, 

820  Biology  of  Animal  Viruses 
and  Cultured  Cells 

Current  developments  in  virus-cell 
relationships  in  infections  with  cytoci- 
dal  and  tumorigenic  viruses.  Lecture 
and  discussion.  Mr.  Norkin.  Credit,  2. 

897  Current  Topics 

Intensive  consideration  of  a  specific 
microbiological  topic  of  current  in- 
terest utilizing  staff  and  student  par- 
ticipation and  visiting  scientists.  Lec- 
ture and  discussion  only.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  Credit,  1-2. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Charles  Bestor,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Music  and  Dance,  B.A.,  Swarthmore, 
1948;  B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
1951;  M.M.,  Illinois,  1952;  D.M.A.,  Col- 
orado, 1974. 

Albert  G.  Huetteman,  Associate  Depart- 
ment Head  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor, B.M.,  New  England  Conservatory, 
1956;  M.F.A.,  Ohio,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Iowa, 
1968. 

E.  Wayne  Abercrombie,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Westminster  Choir  College,  B.M., 
1960;  M.M.,  1961;  D.Mus.,  Indiana, 
1974. 

Horace  C.  Boyer,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Bethune-Cookman  College,  1957; 
M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

T.  Dennis  Brown,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.M.,  Boston  University,  1966;  M.M., 
University  of  Michigan,  1967;  Ph.D., 
1976. 

Walter  Chesnut,  Associate  Professor, 
Michigan,  B.M.,  1958;  M.M.,  1959. 

Joseph  Contino,  Professor,  Oberlin, 
B.M.,  1949;  Columbia,  M.A.,  1950. 

Nigel  Coxe,  Associate  Professor, 
L.R.A.M.,  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  1950;  F.R.A.M.,  1964. 

Max  Culpepper,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Trenton  State  College,  1958;  M.A., 
1962. 

John  D'Armand,  Assistant  Professor, 
Tennessee,  B.S.,  1958;  Baldwin-Wallace, 
B.M.,  1963;  Illinois,  M.M.,  1965. 

Richard  Du  Bois,  Professor,  B.Mus., 
Heidelberg  College,  1948;  M.M., 
American  Conservatory  of  Music,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1964. 

Jacob  Epstein,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Massachusetts,  1969;  M.M., 
1976. 

Charles  Fussell,  Associate  Professor, 
B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1960; 
M.M.,  1962. 

Jon  Humphrey,  Associate  Professor, 
B.M.,  Baldwin-Wallace,  1958;  M.M.,  Il- 
linois, 1967. 

John  Jenkins,  Associate  Professor, 
Michigan,  B.M.,  1957;  M.M.,  1960; 
M.A.,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 


Fernande  Kaeser,  Associate  Professor,  1st 
Prix  de  Virtuosite,  Geneva  Conservatory. 

Laura  Klock,  Assistant  Professor, 
Michigan,  B.M.,  1973;  M.M.,  1974. 

Charles  Lehrer,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Trenton  State,  1964;  M.M.,  Boston,  1965; 
D.M.A.,  Michigan,  1968. 

Ernest  May,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1964;  M.F.A.,  Princeton,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  1975. 

Estela  Olevsky,  Associate  Professor, 
Diploma  Superior,  National  Conservatory, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Julian  Olevsky,  Associate  Professor. 

Dorothy  Ornest,  Associate  Professor, 
B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1942; 
M.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1944. 

Linda  Smith,  Assistant  Professor,  B.M., 
Iowa,  1970;  M.M.,  Manhattan  School  of 
Music,  1971. 

Salvatore  Macchia,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.M.,  Hartt  College,  1970;  M.M.,  Yale 
University,  1972;  M.M.A.,  1973. 

George  Parks,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
West  Chester  State  College,  1976;  M.M., 
Northwestern  University,  1977. 

Ronald  Steele,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Lebanon  Valley,  1956;  M.M.,  Michigan, 
1963. 

Robert  Stern,  Professor,  B.A.,  Rochester, 
1955;  M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Robert  V.  Sutton,  Professor,  B.M., 
Alabama,  1948;  M.M.,  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Joanne  Tanner,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1959; 
M.M.,  Catholic  University,  1960. 

Peter  H.  Tanner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1958; 
M.M.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 
1967. 

Leopold  Teraspulsky,  Professor,  B.M., 
Manhattan,  1947. 

Frederick  C.  Tillis,  Professor,  B.A.,  Wiley 
College,  1949;  M.A.,  Iowa,  1952;  Ph.D., 
1963. 

Miriam  Whaples,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Indiana,  1950;  M.M.,  1954;  Ph.D., 
1958. 


The  Department  of  Music  and  Dance  offers 
a  Master  of  Music  degree  in  one  of  four 
areas  of  concentration:  Music  Education; 
Music  History/Musicology;  Theory-Com- 
position; and  Performance.  A  minimum  of 
33  hours,  a  comprehensive  oral  examina- 
tion and  a  piano  proficiency  test  are  re- 
quired in  all  four  areas.  In  addition,  two 
languages  are  required  in  the  Music 
History/Musicology  area  and  diction  skills 
in  the  Voice  Performance  area. 

A  basic  core  of  courses  in  music  theory 
and  history  and  ensemble  participation  is 
required  of  all  degree  candidates.  Further 
hours  are  required  according  to  the  area  of 
concentration  and  electives  are  usually 
possible. 

For  admission  in  any  area  of  concentra- 
tion, an  audition  in  person  (or  by  tape)  is 
required  on  the  applicant's  major  instru- 
ment or  in  voice.  In  Theory-Composition, 
scores  of  recent  works  are  additionally  re- 
quired. Placement  Tests  in  music  history 
and  theory,  given  at  the  time  of  the  audition 
(or  by  mail),  are  also  required  for  admission 
into  any  area  of  concentration.  Applicants 
should  write  immediately  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  Dance  for  the  M.M. 
leaflets. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

500  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
Music 

Chant,  organum,  motet,  madrigal  and 
such  composers  as  Monteverdi, 
Purcell,  Rameau,  Bach  and  Handel. 

502  Music  History — Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven 

Reading,  listening,  score  study.  Music 
of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and 
possibly  that  of  their  contemporaries. 

503  Music  History — From  Schubert 
to  Debussy 

Historical  study  of  19th-century  music 
in  small  and  large  forms,  and  various 
media  including  keyboard  instruments. 
Lieder,  chamber  music,  symphony, 
opera.  Reading,  listening,  score  study. 

504  Music  History — Music  of  the 
20th  Century 

Music,  European  and  American,  writ- 
ten since  1900.  Includes  Stravinsky, 
Bartok,  Hindemith,  Copland,  jazz, 
and  electronic  music. 

505  Music  History— History  of  Opera 

History  of  opera  from  the  late  16th 
through  the  present  century. 
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510  Counterpoint 

Writing  and  analysis  of  invertible 
counterpoint,  various  canonic  devices, 
and  fugue. 

511  Orchestration 

Problems  in  scoring  for  various  en- 
sembles including  full  orchestra. 

513,514  Jazz  Theory  and 
Improvisation  I  and  II 

Theory  as  applied  to  performing,  anal- 
yzing and  composing  in  the  jazz  med- 
ium. 

515  Jazz  Arranging  and  Composition 

Writing  arrangements  and  composing 
for  jazz  ensembles  and  the  school  stage 
band.  Analysis,  listening  and  instru- 
mental scoring. 

520  Music  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Assumes  little  or  no  background.  Im- 
provisations, composition  experiences, 
using  non-traditional  and  environmen- 
tal sound  sources,  vocal  sound  ex- 
ploration, traditional  and  non- 
traditional  instrumental  techniques, 
electronic  music,  and  functional  nota- 
tion systems. 

521  Instrumental  Music  in  the 
Public  School 

The  teaching  of  instrumental  music: 
organization  and  pedagogical  pro- 
blems. Evaluation  of  current  methods, 
materials  and  research. 

522  Music  Education  in  the 
Elementary  School 

Exploration  and  evaluation  of  recent 
trends  in  elementary  school  music. 
Curriculum  planning,  materials,  tech- 
niques. 

523  Choral  Music  in  the  Public  School 

Organization  of  the  choral  program  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Ma- 
terials and  methods  of  teaching  small 
and  large  vocal  ensembles. 

524  Classroom  Music  in 
Secondary  Education 

Investigation,  evaluation,  and  organi- 
zation of  materials  for  use  in  general 
music  classes  that  contribute  to  the 
development  of  an  aurally  sensitive 
student  in  grades  7-12. 

525  Music  in  Education — 
Philosophical  Foundations 

A  basis  for  development  of  a  personal 
philosophy  of  music  education 
through  extensive  reading  and  discus- 
sion. An  analysis  of  the  philosophical 
considerations  of  music  education. 


530  Vocal  Pedagogy 

Methods  of  teaching  voice  production. 
Supervised  practice  teaching  of  other 
class  members.  Open  to  majors  in 
vocal  music  education,  or  by  consent 
of  instructor.  Credit,  2. 

531  Marching  Band  Techniques 

Organization,  training,  repertoire,  and 
show  preparation  for  the  high  school 
and  college  marching  band.  Prere- 
quisite, two  years  of  college  marching 
band  experience  and  concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  Music  566.  Credit,  2. 

532  Basic  Conducting 

Introduction  to  conducting.  Prere- 
quisite, Music  213.  Credit,  2. 

532  Basic  Conducting 

Introduction  to  conducting.  Prere- 
quisite, Music  213.  Credit,  2. 

533  Instrumental  Conducting 

Score  analysis,  rehearsal  techniques, 
and  advanced  conducting  problems  of 
orchestral  ensembles. 

534  Choral  Conducting 

Score  analysis,  rehearsal  techniques, 
and  advanced  conducting  problems  of 
choral  ensembles. 

540-557  Performance  —  Individual 
Instruction 

Literature  and  instrumental  technique 
or  voice  production.  Audition  re- 
quired. Credit,  1-4. 

540  Applied  Piano 

541  Applied  Organ 

542  Applied  Voice 

543  Applied  Violin 

544  Applied  Viola 

545  Applied  Cello 

546  Applied  String  Bass 

547  Applied  Flute 

548  Applied  Oboe 

549  Applied  Clarinet 

550  Applied  Bassoon 

551  Applied  Saxophone 

552  Applied  Trumpet 

553  Applied  French  Horn 

554  Applied  Trombone 

555  Applied  Baritone  Horn 

556  Applied  Tuba 

557  Applied  Percussion 


Performing  Organizations 

(Audition  Required) 

560  University  Chorale 

Preparation  and  performance  of 
choral  literature  ranging  from  the 
Renaissance  to  contemporary  music. 
Performance  on  campus  and  on  con- 
cert tours.  Credit,  1. 

561  University  Chorus 

Preparation  and  concert  performance 
of  oratorios  and  other  large  choral 
works.  Credit,  I. 

563  Chamber  Choir 

Vocal  ensemble  specializing  in  perfor- 
mance of  music  from  Renaissance  to 
contemporary.  Credit,  1. 

564  Madrigal  Singers 

Vocal  ensemble  specializing  in  music  of 
the  Renaissance.  Credit,  1. 

565  University  Orchestra 

Preparation  and  performance  of  or- 
chestral literature  of  various  styles  and 
periods.  Credit,  1. 

566  Marching  Band 

Preparation  and  performance  of  pre- 
game  and  half-time  shows  during  the 
football  season.  Credit,  1. 

567  Symphony  Band 

Preparation  and  performance  of  band 
literature  of  various  styles  and  periods. 
Credit,  1. 

568  Wind  Ensemble 

Preparation  and  performance  of  wind 
ensemble  literature  of  various  styles 
and  periods.  Credit,  I. 

569  Concert  Band 

Preparation  and  limited  performance 
of  selected  band  literature.  Credit,  I. 

570  Jazz  Workshop 

Preparation  and  performance  of  litera- 
ture for  jazz  ensembles  and  the  school 
stage  band. 

571  Chamber  Music 

Preparation  and  performance  of  ap- 
propriate literature  for  small  instru- 
mental and  vocal  ensembles.  Credit,  1. 

572  Brass  Choir 

573  New  Music  Ensemble 

574  String  Bass  Ensemble 

575  Chamber  Jazz  Ensemble 

576  Percussion  Ensemble 

577  UMass  Marimbas 
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578  Collegium  Musicum 

579  Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble 

592  Composition 

Free  composition  in  various  forms  and 
media.  Weekly  seminar. 

600,601  Seminar  in  Musicology 

Materials  and  methods  of  systematic 
and  historical  musicology.  Specialized 
topics  investigated  each  semester.  The 
application  to  different  problems  of 
various  subjects  such  as  history,  acous- 
tics, aesthetics,  analysis.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  varying  content 
as  advised. 

602  Music  History — Medieval 

Repertoire  study  and  stylistic  analysis; 
study  of  notation 

603  Music  History — Renaissance 

Such  composers  as  Dunstable,  Dufay, 
Binchois,  Okeghem,  Obrecht,  Isaac, 
Josquin,  Milan,  Tallis,  Palestrina, 
Lassus,  Victoria,  Byrd,  the  Gabrielis, 
and  their  contemporaries.  Media, 
forms,  society.  Reading,  listening, 
score  study,  analysis. 

604  Music  History — Baroque 

Such  composers  as  the  Camerata, 
Monteverdi,  Schutz,  Lully,  Purcell, 
Corelli,  Couperin,  Rameau,  the  Scar- 
lattis,  and  their  contemporaries.  Read- 
ing, listening,  score  study,  analysis. 

610-613  Analysis  of  Music  Literature 

Representative  compositions  from 
each  period.  Analysis  by  score  and 
sound  of  the  various  musical  forms 
and  media. 

610  Analysis  of  Music  Literature, 
1600-1750 

611  Analysis  of  Music  Literature, 
1750-1825. 

612  Analysis  of  Music  Literature, 
1825-1900. 

613  Analysis  of  Music  Literature, 
1890-Present 

615  History  and  Pedagogy  of  Theory 

Principal  authors  of  treatises  dealing 
with  composition,  counterpoint,  and 
harmony.  Emphasis  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  works  discussed  and 
contemporary  pedagogical  techniques 
of  presenting  theory  and  allied  sub- 
jects. 


620  Supervision  and  Administration 
of  Music 

The  function  of  the  music  supervisor, 
and  administrative  problems  in  public 
school. 

621  Research  in  Music  Education 

Individual  research  projects  in  selected 
areas  of  music  education. 

697  Special  Topics 

Credit,  1-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-10. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Ruth  A.  Smith,  Acting  Director  and 
Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  University  of 
Connecticut,  1953;  M.N.,  University  of 
Washington,  1961. 

Mary  K.  Cressy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Vermont,  1953;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1961;  M.Ed.,  1967;  Ed.D.,  1976. 

Gila  Kornfeld-Jacobs,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Bar-Ilan  University,  1962;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1971. 

Marilyn  M.  Rawnsley,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.N.  Saint  Anselm's  College, 
1968;  M.S.,  Boston  University,  1970; 
D.N.Sc,  1977. 

Selcuk  T.  Sahin,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Ege  University,  1964;  M.S.,  Boston, 
1975;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1977. 

Sally  L.  Tripp,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.N. ,  Hood  College — Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  1958;  Certificate, 
Pediatric  Nurse  Practitioner — 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  1968; 
M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1974. 

Priscilla  R.  Ulin,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1954;  M.N.,  Yale 
University,  1957;  M.A.,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Master's  education  in  nursing  is  built  upon 
a  baccalaureate  curriculum  that  has  includ- 
ed an  upper  division  major  in  nursing.  It 
provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to:  1) 
acquire  advanced  knowledge  from  the 
sciences  and  the  humanities  to  support  ad- 
vanced nursing  practice  and  role  develop- 
ment; 2)  expand  knowledge  of  nursing 
theory  as  a  basis  for  advanced  nursing  prac- 
tice; 3)  develop  expertise  in  a  specialized 
area  of  clinical  nursing  practice;  4)  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  skills  related  to  a 
specific  functional  role  in  nursing;  5)  ac- 
quire initial  competence  in  conducting 
research;  6)  plan  and/or  initiate  change  in 
the  health  care  system,  and  in  the  practice 
and  delivery  of  health  care;  7)  further 
develop  and  implement  leadership  strategies 
for  the  betterment  of  health  care;  8)  actively 
engage  in  collaborative  relationships  with 
others  for  the  purpose  of  improving  health 
care,  and  9)  acquire  a  foundation  for  doc- 
toral study. 
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The  master's  program  of  the  Division  of 
Nursing  was  recently  revised  to  include  core 
courses  taken  by  all  students  in  the  pro- 
gram.These  core  courses  assist  the  student 
in  the  development  of  advanced  knowledge 
of  nursing  process,  theory  development, 
research,  family  health  and  health  care 
systems.  Areas  of  concentration  provide  for 
clinical  specialization  in  the  area  of  student 
choice.  Functional  areas  include  teaching, 
management  or  consultation. 

Because  the  location  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  graduate  program  in  nursing 
is  under  review,  interested  individuals 
should  write  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Program,  Division  of  Nursing,  Arnold 
House,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003,  or  call  (413)  545-1343 
for  current  information. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Robert  C.  Sleigh,  Jr.,  Professor,  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1954;  M.A.,  Brown, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Fred  Feldman,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Bard, 
1963;  M.A.,  Harpur,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Brown,  1968. 

Robert  Ackermann,  Professor,  A.B., 
Capital,  1954;  M.A.,  Ohio,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State,  1960. 

Bruce  Aune,  Professor,  A.B.,  Minnesota, 
1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

G.  Lee  Bowie,  Associate  Professor 
(Mount  Holyoke  College). 

John  A.  Brentlinger,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Chicago,  1958;  M.A.,  Yale,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Vere  C.  Chapped,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1951;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Roderick  M.  Chisholm,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor, (Andrew  W.  Mellon  Professor  of 
the  Humanities,  and  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Brown  University),  A.B., 
Brown,  1938;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  1942. 

Leonard  H.  Ehrlich,  Professor,  B.S., 
Roosevelt,  1947;  M.A.,  Yale,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1960. 

Ann  Ferguson,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Swarthmore,  1959;  M.A.,  Brown,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Edmund  L.  Gettier,  III,  Professor,  B.A., 
Johns  Hopkins,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1961. 

Gary  Hardegree,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
1972;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1976. 

Herbert  Heidelberger,  Professor,  B.A., 
New  York,  1955;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Michael  Jubien,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Rockefeller,  1972. 

Thomas  R.  Kearns,  Associate  Professor, 
(Amherst  College). 

William  E.  Kennick,  Professor  (Amherst 
College). 

Murray  J.  Kiteley,  Professor  (Smith  Col- 
lege). 


Caret h  Matthews,  Professor,  A.B., 
Franklin,  1951;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Felix  Oppenheim,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  of  Philosophy. 

Terence  Parsons,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  of  Linguistics,  B.A.,  Rochester,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1966. 

Barbara  Hall  Partee,  Professor  of 
Linguistics  and  of  Philosophy,  B.A., 
Swarthmore,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1965. 

Richard  S.  Robin,  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

John  G.  Robison,  Professor,  B.A., 
Georgia,  1957;  M.A.,  Emory,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1962. 

Malcolm  B.E.  Smith,  Associate  Professor 
(Smith  College). 

George  V.  Tovey,  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

A.  Thomas  Tymoczko,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor (Smith  College). 

Robert  Paul  Wolff,  Professor,  A.B.,  Har- 
vard, 1953;  A.M.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1957. 


The  Cooperative 
Ph.D.  Program 


The  Ph.D.  degree  in  philosophy  is  offered 
by  the  University  in  cooperation  with 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Smith  Colleges.  Though  the  degree  is 
awarded  by  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  student  may  be  in  residence  at 
any  one  of  the  five  institutions;  the  institu- 
tion of  residence  is  noted  on  the  student's 
permanent  record. 

The  Cooperative  Program  in  Philosophy 
is  administered  by  the  University's  Grad- 
uate Faculty  of  Philosophy.  This  Faculty 
consists  of  all  those  teachers  of  philosophy 
at  the  five  institutions  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Admission  to  the  Program  is  determined 
by  the  Graduate  School  upon  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the 
faculty. 

Upon  entering  the  Program,  each  student 
is  assigned  a  faculty  member  as  adviser, 
who  provides  consultation  concerning 
schedule  of  courses,  progress,  and  any 
special  problems  encountered. 

Students  generally  take  four  courses  (12 
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credit  hours)  each  semester  during  their  first 
two  years  in  the  Program.  The  total  course 
requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  16 
courses  (48  hours)  exclusive  of  Philosophy 
699  and  899.  Of  these  16,  eight  (24  hours) 
must  be  University  philosophy  courses  at 
the  700  level,  exclusive  of  796.  The  remain- 
ing eight  may  include:  up  to  six  hours  of 
Philosophy  796;  University  philosophy 
courses  at  the  500-  or  600-level;  comparable 
courses  at  the  four  cooperating  Colleges, 
or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty's 
Graduate  Program  Director,  at  other  in- 
stitutions; or,  again  with  the  approval  of 
the  Graduate  Program  Director,  graduate 
courses  in  other  fields  at  the  University  or 
the  cooperating  Colleges. 

Nine  of  the  16  courses  required  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  must  be  distributed  among 
three  fields  of  philosophy,  as  follows:  four 
in  history  of  philosophy  (at  least  one  in  an- 
cient and  two  in  modern  philosophy),  three- 
in  metaphysics  and  epistemology  (at  least 
one  in  each  of  metaphysics  and  epistemolo- 
gy), and  two  in  ethics  and  value  theory  (at 
least  one  in  ethics). 

In  addition  to  the  total  course  require- 
ment, the  University  requires  18  hours  of 
Philosophy  899. 

There  is  no  language  requirement  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  philosophy. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  graduate 
study  (four  semesters  of  being  registered  for 
one  or  more  courses),  each  student  in  the 
Program  must  have  satisfied  the  Ph.D. 
logic  requirement  by  earning  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  in  two  of  the  University  Depart- 
ment's graduate  level  logic  courses,  or  the 
equivalent. 

Prior  to  the  end  of  the  third  year  in  the 
Program,  the  student  must  demonstrate 
competency  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  any  two  of  the  following  fields:  meta- 
physics and  epistemology;-  value  theory; 
philosophy  of  language,  logic,  and  mathe- 
matics; philosophy  of  science;  philosophy 
of  religion  or  existential  philosophy.  Com- 
petency in  a  field  may  be  demonstrated 
either  by  passing  a  preliminary  exam  in  that 
field,  or  by  writing  a  substantial  paper  in 
that  field  that  gives  solid  evidence  of  ability 
to  do  the  kind  of  original  research  required 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  dissertation.  Each 
student  in  the  Program  must  write  at  least 
one  such  paper. 

When  the  student  has  demonstrated 
competency  in  three  fields  as  described 
above,  and  has  satisfied  the  logic  require- 
ment, the  total  course  requirement,  and  the 
course  distribution  requirement,  then  he  or 


she  will  be  certified  as  having  passed  the 
preliminary  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  in 
philosophy.  A  student  who  has  passed  the 
preliminary  requirement  may  receive  the 
M.A.  degree. 

Having  completed  the  preliminary  re- 
quirement, the  student  acquires  a  Disserta- 
tion Committee  which  oversees  the  rest  of 
the  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  This  com- 
mittee is  formally  appointed  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faculty's  Graduate  Program 
Director.  The  Chairperson  of  the  Disserta- 
tion Committee  is  the  Director  of  the  stu- 
dent's dissertation. 

When  the  dissertation  is  finished,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Dissertation  Committee 
for  judgment.  If,  and  only  if,  the  commit- 
tee approves  it  unanimously,  the  Final  Oral 
Examination  is  scheduled. 

The  Final  Oral  Examination  is  conducted 
by  the  Dissertation  Committee.  The  ex- 
amination is  open  to  the  University  Com- 
munity at  large,  students  and  faculty,  and 
any  member  of  the  Philosophy  Faculty  may 
participate  in  the  questioning  of  the  can- 
didate. Only  the  members  of  the  Disserta- 
tion Committee,  however,  vote  on  the  can- 
didate's performance;  their  vote  must  be 
unanimous  in  order  for  the  examination  to 
be  passed. 

Having  passed  the  Final  Oral,  the  student 
then  has  the  dissertation  finally  typed,  ac- 
cording to  the  specifications  given  in  the 
Guidelines  for  Doctoral  Degree  Candi- 
dates. The  typed  original  and  one  copy 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School, 
and  a  second  copy,  bound,  to  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy,  by  the  Graduate  School  dead- 
lines for  the  May,  September,  or  February 
graduations,  respectively. 

A  more  complete  statement  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  Graduate  Programs  is 
available  from  the  Graduate  Program 
Director  of  the  Philosophy  Department. 

The  M.A.  Program 

The  M.A.  Program  in  philosophy  is  admin- 
istered by  the  University's  Department  of 
Philosophy. 

Admission  to  the  Program  is  determined 
by  the  Graduate  School  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department's  Admissions  Com- 
mittee. 

Upon  entering  the  Program,  each  student 
is  assigned  a  Department  member  as  ad- 
viser, who  then  provides  consultation  con- 
cerning schedule  of  courses,  progress 
toward  fulfillment  of  degree  requirements, 


and  any  special  problems  that  may  arise. 

The  total  course  requirement  for  the 
M.A.  degree  is  10  courses  (30  hours).  Of 
these  10,  four  (12  hours)  must  be  University 
philosophy  courses  at  the  700  level,  ex- 
clusive of  796.  The  remaining  six  may  in- 
clude: up  to  six  hours  of  Philosophy  796; 
six  hours  of  Philosophy  699;  University 
philosophy  courses  at  the  graduate  level, 
comparable  courses  at  Amherst,  Hamp- 
shire, Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges; 
or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department's 
Graduate  Program  Director,  up  to  six 
hours  of  graduate  courses  in  other  fields  at 
the  University  or  the  four  colleges. 

Each  student  must  pass  at  least  three 
regular  graduate  courses  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  (at  least  one  of  which  is  in  an- 
cient philosophy  and  at  least  one  of  which  is 
in  modern  philosophy);  at  least  two  regular 
graduate  courses  in  metaphysics  and  episte- 
mology; and  at  least  one  regular  graduate 
course  in  ethics  or  value  theory.  A  regular 
graduate  course  is  one  numbered  above 
500,  but  not  796  or  699. 

Each  student  must  pass  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing options:  Option  A:  Under  this  op- 
tion, the  student  earns  two  passing  grades 
in  any  combination  of  Ph.D.  starred  papers 
and  preliminary  exams.  Option  B:  Under 
this  option,  the  student  writes  a  Master's 
Thesis,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Thesis 
Committee.  This  committee  is  formally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  on  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment's Graduate  Program  Director,  af- 
ter the  student  has  completed  eight  of  the  10 
courses  required  for  the  M.A.  degree.  Six 
hours  of  Philosophy  699  may  then  be  used 
for  the  remaining  two  courses.  When  the 
thesis  is  finished  and  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee  unanimously,  the  student 
takes  a  final  oral  examination,  conducted 
by  the  committee,  whose  vote  on  the  stu- 
dent's performance  must  be  unanimous  in 
order  for  a  passing  grade  to  be  given.  Hav- 
ing passed  this  examination,  the  student 
then  has  the  thesis  finally  typed,  bound, 
and  submitted  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions given  in  the  Guidelines  for  Master's 
Degree  Candidates. 

Each  student  must  pass  an  oral  exam, 
conducted  by  the  Department,  based  main- 
ly but  not  necessarily  entirely  upon,  his  or 
her  exams/starred  papers/thesis. 

All  requirements  for  the  M.A.  degree 
must  be  completed  within  three  years  of  the 
student's  first  enrollment  in  the  Program. 
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500  Contemporary  Problems 

Intensive  study  of  recent  work  in 
Anglo-American  analytic  philosophy. 
Topics  may  include  problems  in 
metaphysics,  epistemology,  philoso- 
phy of  language,  and  other  areas. 

511  Modal  Logic 

Propositional  modal  logic:  T,  S4,  S5, 
subjunctive  conditionals,  truth  value 
gaps,  supervaluations.  Quantified 
modal  logic:  Barcan  formula,  con- 
tingent identity  systems,  tense  logic, 
and  other  topics. 

512  Philosophy  and  Logic 

Naive  set  theory  and  mathematical  in- 
duction. Axiomatic  presentations  of 
propositional  and  predicate  logic.  In- 
terpretations and  validity.  Com- 
pleteness theorems  for  both  systems. 
The  Lowenheim-Skolem  theorem. 

513  Math  Logic  I 

Elementary  metamathematics.  Com- 
pleteness and  Lowenheim-Skolem 
theorems.  Elementary  number  theory. 
Godel's  incompleteness  theorems. 

514  Math  Logic  II 

Further  topics  in  mathematical  logic 
(e.g.,  set  theory,  recursion  theory,  type 
theory.) 

550  Epistemology 

Topics  may  include  knowledge,  epis- 
temic  justification,  belief,  truth,  per- 
ception, scepticism. 

551  Metaphysics 

Topics  may  include  necessity  and 
possibility,  universals  and  particulars, 
causality,  the  mental  and  the  physical. 

560  Political  Philosophy 

Topics  may  include  the  nature  and  pro- 
per role  of  the  state,  nature  and 
justification  of  legal  obligation  and 
rights. 

561  Aesthetics 

Theories  on  the  nature  of  art  and 
aesthetic  evaluation;  their  epistemolo- 
gical  and  metaphysical  implications. 

562  History  of  Ethics 

Intensive  study  of  classic  texts  in  the 
history  of  ethics.  May  include  the  work 
of  such  figures  as  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Aquinas,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Kant,  Mill, 
Moore,  and  others. 

563  Ethical  Theory 

Critical  study  of  recent  work  in  moral 
philosophy.   May   include  utilitarian, 


Kantian,  or  other  normative  theories, 
as  well  as  naturalistic,  non-naturalistic, 
or  emotivist  theories  in  meta-ethics. 

581  Topics  in  Marxism 

Currents  in  contemporary  marxist 
thought,  such  as  controversies  over  the 
nature  of  historical  materialism,  class 
analysis,  and  the  role  of  ideology. 

582  Philosophy  of  Science 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  structure  of 
scientific  method  and  the  language  of 
science,  the  respective  roles  of  induc- 
tion and  deduction  in  science,  and  the 
status  of  theoretical  terms. 

583  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Topics  may  include  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God,  the  problem  of  evil, 
faith  and  reason,  the  meaning  of 
religious  language,  the  divine  at- 
tributes, and  religious  foundations  of 
morality. 

584  Philosophy  of  Language 

Topics  may  include  Frege's  theory  of 
sense  and  reference,  Russell's  theory  of 
denoting  phrases,  illocutionary  aspects 
of  speech  acts,  modal  and  epistemic 
contexts,  theories  of  tense. 

585  Philosophical  Theology 

Historical  and  systematic  study  of  the 
methods  and  validity  of  theological 
thought,  through  selected  problems. 

586  Philosophy  of  Mathematics 

Basic  issues  in  philosophy  of  mathema- 
tics. Platonism,  nominalism,  construc- 
tivism. Mathematical  knowledge. 

591-595  Seminars 

596  Independent  Study 

597  Special  Topics 
691-695  Seminars 

696  Independent  Study 

697  Special  Topics 

698  Practicum 

699  Master's  Thesis 

700  Proseminar 

An  introduction  to  contemporary 
methods  in  philosophical  research  and 
writing. 

701  Selected  Philosopher 

Intensive  critical  study  of  the  work  of  a 
major  figure  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. 


703  Problems  in  History  of  Philosophy 

Intensive  critical  study  of  selected 
topics  in  history  of  philosophy. 

710  Formal  Logic 

Selected  advanced  topics  in  logic. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 

750  Metaphysics 

751  Theory  of  Knowledge 

760  Ethics 

761  Classics  of  Critical  Social  Theory 

A  close  textual  analysis  of  several  of 
the  major  works  in  the  great  tradition 
of  critical  social  theory.  Authors  in- 
clude Marx,  Mannheim,  and  Freud. 

780  Existential  Philosophy 

A  representative  major  work  by 
Heidegger,  Kierkegaard,  or  Jaspers. 

781  Philosophy  of  Education 

Critical  examination  of  the  concepts  of 
learning  and  teaching;  some  attention 
to  major  theories  of  education  of  the 
past  and  the  present. 

782  Philosophy  of  Religion 

783  Philosophy  of  Language 

784  Philosophy  of  Science 

785  Philosophy  of  Mind 

A  selected  topic  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  such  as  intensionality  of  the 
mental,  the  relation  between  the  men- 
tal and  the  physical,  the  connection 
between  thought  and  action,  and  ways 
of  verifying  the  existence  of  various 
mental  states. 

791-795  Seminars 

796  Independent  Study 

797  Special  Topics 
891-895  Seminars 

896  Independent  Study 

897  Special  Topics 
899  Ph.D.  Dissertation 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Arthur  R.  Swift,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director  in  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1960, 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1964. 

Thomas  T.  Amy,  Associate  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

John  J.  Brehm,  Professor,  B.S., 
Maryland,  1956;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Maryland,  1963. 

Frederick  W.  Byron,  Jr.,  Professor  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Mathematics,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1963. 

Edward  S.  Chang,  Associate  Professor, 
\  B.A.,  California  at  Riverside,  1961;  M.A., 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

LeRoy  F.  Cook,  Professor,  B.A.,  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  1953;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D., 
1959. 

William  A.  Dent,  Associate  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

Stanley  Engelsberg,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1955;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Norman  C.  Ford,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1953;  M.A.,  Syracuse,  1960;  Ph.D., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1964. 

William  J.  Gerace,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 
1967. 

Paul  F.  Goldsmith,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering. 

Eugene  Golowich,  Professor,  B.S., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1965. 

Wilfred  J.  Gully,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Pittsburgh,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1976. 

Robert  A.  Guyer,  Professor,  B.S.,  New 
Mexico  State,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1966. 

Robert  B.  Hallock,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1965;  M.S.,  Stanford, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Edward  R.  Harrison,  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

Stanley  S.  Hertzbach,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.E.S.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 


Barry  R.  Holstein,  Professor,  B.S., 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1965; 
M.S.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon, 
1969. 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

Robert  L.  Huguenin,  Associate  Professor 
of  Astronomy. 

William  M.  Irvine,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Head  of  the  Astronomy 
Program. 

Douglas  A.  Jensen,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Kalamazoo,  1963;  M.S.,  Chicago, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Phillips  R.  Jones,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1951;  M.S.,  Connecticut, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Richard  R.  Kofler,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Marquette,  1958;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Michael  N.  Kreisler,  Professor,  B.A., 
Princeton,  1962;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Robert  V.  Krotkov,  Professor,  B.A., 
Queens  University,  Canada,  1951;  M.S., 
1952;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1958. 

Kenneth  H.  Langley,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1958;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1966. 

Richard  A.  Lindgren,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Rhode  Island,  1962;  M.A., 
Wesleyan,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1969. 

William  J.  Mullin,  Professor,  B.S.,  St. 
Louis,  1956;  Ph.D,  Washington  (St. 
Louis),  1965. 

Claude  M.  Penchina,  Professor,  B.E., 
Cooper  Union,  1959;  M.S.,  Syracuse, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Gerald  A.  Peterson,  Professor,  B.S.,  Pur- 
due, 1953;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Stanford, 
1962. 

Francis  Pichanick,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Capetown,  South 
Africa,  1957;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Oxford 
University,  England,  1961. 

Arthur  R.  Quinton,  Professor,  B.S., 
Queen  Mary  College,  London  University, 
England,  1944;  M.S.,  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  Canada,  1951;  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1954. 


Monroe  S.  Rabin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Columbia,  1961;  M.S.,  Rutgers, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Philip  Rosen,  Professor,  B.S.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  1944;  M.S.,  Yale, 
1946;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Hajime  Sakai,  Professor,  B.S.,  University 
of  Hokkaido,  Japan,  1953;  M.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1962. 

Kandula  S.R.  Sastry,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Andhra  University,  India,  1955; 
M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1962. 

Nicholas  Scoville,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

Janice  Button  Shafer,  Professor,  B.E.P., 
Cornell,  1954;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1959. 

Edward  A.  Soltysik,  Professor,  B.S., 
Lafayette,  1950;  M.S.,  Indiana,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Morton  M.  Sternheim,  Professor,  B.S., 
City  College  of  New  York,  1954;  M.S., 
New  York,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1961. 

Eugene  Tademaru,  Associate  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy. 

James  F.  Walker,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Minnesota,  1959;  M.S.,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Graduate  degrees  are  offered  in  both 
physics  and  astronomy  by  the  Department. 
Candidates  planning  to  major  in  astronomy 
are  referred  to  the  description  of  the 
astronomy  program  (see  Astronomy). 

The  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
in  Physics  are  those  of  the  Graduate 
School.  These  are  implemented  along  the 
following  lines.  During  the  first  two  years,  a 
student  takes  a  normal  load  of  basic 
courses.  The  basic  courses  of  the  program 
are  601,  602,  605,  606,  607,  614,  615,  710, 
714,  715,  716,  718,  719.  The  student  must 
complete  a  research  requirement  of  three 
research-oriented  courses.  Two  of  these 
must  be  outside  of  the  student's  area  of 
specialization.  After  passing  the  qualifying 
examination,  normally  in  the  second  year, 
the  student  is  expected  to  devote  his  or  her 
major  effort  to  research.  Courses  taken 
during  this  period  usually  are  in  the  stu- 
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dent's  research  field.  The  department  re- 
quires no  foreign-language  reading  com- 
petency for  the  doctorate.  A  student  must 
register  for  18  credits  in  physics  under  899 
Doctoral  Dissertation. 

All  degree  candidates  are  required  to  per- 
form teaching  in  the  department.  A  waiver 
of  this  requirement  must  be  requested  from 
the  graduate  studies  committee. 

The  requirements  for  the  master's  degree 
consist  of  30  graduate  credits,  at  least  15  of 
which  shall  be  in  the  600-900  courses,  and  at 
least  21  of  which  shall  be  in  physics.  The  15 
credits  of  600-900  courses  may  include  6 
credits  of  Master's  thesis,  Physics  699.  The 
M.S.  candidate  must  take  at  least  one 
course  in  the  Quantum  Mechanics  sequence 
which  starts  with  Physics  564.  At  least  five 
courses  in  physics  must  be  passed  with  a 
grade  of  A  or  B,  and  a  general  examination 
must  be  passed  before  the  degree  is  award- 
ed. 

Candidates  planning  to  major  in  physics 
should  have  completed  at  least  (preferably, 
more  than)  15  semester  credit  hours  in 
undergraduate  physics  beyond  an  introduc- 
tory course  (such  as  Physics  161,  162,  163) 
and  also  6  credits  of  mathematics  beyond 
college-level  calculus. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
(MAT)  Program  in  Physics 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Degree 
(MAT)  is  offered,  in  cooperation  with  the 
School  of  Education  to  candidates  in- 
terested in  physics  teaching  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 

The  program  requires  39  credits  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  Physics  or  physics-related 
courses,  21  credits;  Education  courses,  9 
credits;  Internship  or  equivalent  practicum, 
9  credits.  The  education  credits  must  in- 
clude at  least  two  of  these  four  areas: 
educational  psychology,  philosophy  of 
education,  methods  and  materials,  and  cur- 
riculum development. 

For  the  community-college  level  option  45 
credits  are  required,  distributed  as  follows: 
Physics  or  physics  related  courses,  24  credits; 
Education  courses  (including  curriculum) 
teaching  clinic,  directed  observation,  advis- 
ing and  counselling,  and  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, 12  credits;  Internship  or  equivalent 
practicum,  9  credits. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission 

A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  one  of 
the  physical  sciences,  adequate  training  in 
mathematics,  and  a  2.75  minimum  grade 
point  average. 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

530  Radiation  Physics 

For  science  majors  specializing  in  nu- 
clear medicine,  radiology,  environmen- 
tal sciences,  radiation  protection,  and 
applied  areas  using  ionizing  radiations. 
Principles  of  atoms  and  nuclei,  radio- 
activity, interaction  of  radiation  with 
matter,  radiation  detectors  and  meth- 
ods, applications  of  radioactive  and 
stable  nuclei  as  tracers.  Special  topics. 
Three  lectures  weekly;  three-hour  labor- 
atory once  every  two  weeks.  Prerequi- 
site, consent  of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 

531  Electronics  Instrumentation  for 
Scientists  I 

A  laboratory  oriented  course.  Basic 
electronics  principles,  servo  systems, 
operational  amplifiers,  digital  circuits, 
other  modern  devices.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor.  2  class  hours,  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credits,  4. 

532  Electronic  Instrumentation 
for  Scientists  II 

Digital  electronics.  Prerequisite,  Physic 
531. 

535,536  (I)  (II)  Advanced 
Experimental  Work 

Selected  experiments  and  projects,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dent. Prerequisite,  Physic  551.  Credit,  1 
to  3  each  semester. 

551  Applied  Quantum  Mechanics 

Application  of  quantum  principles  to 
materials  and  the  interaction  of  radia- 
tion with  matter.  Topics  include 
electron-nuclear  interactions,  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance,  masers,  lasers,  op- 
tical pumping,  band  theory  of  semi- 
conductors, and  superconductivity. 
Prerequisite,  Physic  424. 

553  Optics 

Geometric  optics  and  classical  treat- 
ment of  the  interaction  of  radiation 
with  matter.  Light  as  a  statistical  pro- 
cess; correlation  functions.  Interference 
and  spatial  coherence.  Fabry-Perot  in- 
terferometers, Fourier  transform  spec- 
troscopy, photodetectors,  modern  tech- 
nique of  spectral  analysis.  Prerequisites, 
Physic  422,  424. 

555  Hydromechanics 

Introduction  to  theoretical  fluid  mech- 
anics. Development  of  general  equa- 
tions of  motion.  Solution  of  problems 


involving  pressure  and  gravitational  and 
viscous  forces.  Laminar  and  turbulent 
flow.  Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  real 
fluids.  Treatment  of  hydromechanic  in- 
stabilities. Prerequisite,  Physic  421. 

558  Solid  State  Physics 

Introduction  to  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental physics  of  the  solid  state.  Prere- 
quisites, Physic  424  or  301;  423. 

562  Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Description  of  electric  and  magnetic 
fields  in  a  dynamical  context — electro- 
magnetic radiation  theory,  optics,  plas- 
ma physics,  relativistic  electrodynamics, 
cavity  resonators,  waveguides.  Prere- 
quisites, Physic  422. 

563  Nonequilibrium  Statistical  Physics 

Nonequilibrium  statistical  processes. 
Transport  theory,  the  Boltzmann  equa- 
tion. Prerequisite,  Physic  423. 

564  Introductory  Quantum  Mechanics 

Breakdown  of  classical  physics,  wave 
mechanics  including  the  Schroedinger 
equation  and  its  interpretation,  one-di- 
mensional problems,  uncertainty  princi- 
ple, harmonic  oscillator,  hydrogen 
atom.  Prerequisite,  Physic  422,  424. 

601  Classical  Mechanics 

Lagrange's  and  Hamilton's  equations, 
central  force  problem,  rigid  bodies, 
small  oscillations,  continuum  mechan- 
ics, fluid  dynamics.  Prerequisites,  Phys- 
ic 421,  422. 

602  Statistical  Physics 

Survey  of  thermodynamics.  Boltzmann 
distribution,  statistical  interpretation  of 
thermodynamics,  Gibbsian  ensembles 
and  the  method  of  Darwin,  Fowler; 
quantum  distributions  and  their  appli- 
cations, transport  phenomena.  Prere- 
quisites, Physic  564,  601,  606  (the  latter  i 
may  be  taken  concurrently). 

605  Methods  of  Mathematical  Physics 

Selected  topics  with  application  to  phys- 
ics in  linear  algebra  and  Hilbert  space; 
theory,  complex  variables,  Green's1 
functions,  partial  differential  equations, 
integral  transforms,  integral  equations. 
Credit,  4. 

606  Classical  Electrodynamics  I 

Electrostatic  fields  in  vacuum  and 
material  media,  two  and  three  dimen-( 
sional  potential  problems,  the  magneto- 
static  field,  interaction  of  steady  cur-| 
rents,  Maxwell's  equations,  the  elec- 
tromagnetic field,  wave  guides.  Prere- 
quisites, Physic  601,  605. 
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607  Classical  Electrodynamics  II 

The  field  of  a  moving  charge,  the 
Lienard-Wiechert  potentials,  Lorentz 
transformation  and  special  relativity, 
covariant  formulation  of  Maxwell's 
equations.  Radiation  of  electromagne- 
tic waves,  the  near  field  and  far  field, 
radiation  damping  and  self  fields,  spec- 
tral resolution  of  radiation.  Magneto- 
hydrodynamics  and  plasma  physics, 
collisions,  scattering  and  absorption. 
Prerequisite,  Physic  606. 

614  Intermediate  Quantum  Mechanics  II 

Abstract  quantum  mechanics,  Hilbert 
space,  representation  theory,  three-di- 
mensional problems,  angular  momen- 
tum, spin,  vector  coupling,  bound 
state  perturbation  theory,  variational 
method.  Prerequisite,  Physic  564,  605 
(concurrently). 

615  Intermediate  Quantum  Mechanics  III 

Time  dependent  perturbation  theory, 
semi-classical  and  quantum  treatment 
of  radiation,  scattering  theory,  group 
theory.  Prerequisite,  Physic  614. 

696  Independent  Study 

Special  study  in  some  branch  of 
physics,  either  theoretical  or  ex- 
perimental, under  direction  of  a  facul- 
ty member. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

710  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics  IV 

Semi-classical  radiation  theory,  non- 
relativistic  second  quantization,  ad- 
vanced scattering  theory,  relativistic 
wave-equations.  Prerequisite,  Physic 
615. 

711  Biophysics  I 

The  physics  of  biological  systems  in- 
cluding the  physical  properties  of  wa- 
ter, thermodynamics  and  statistical 
properties  of  biological  processes,  and 
diffusion  processes.  Prerequisites, 
Physics  602  or  Chem  785,  Physic  564 
or  Chem  791 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

712  Biophysics  II 

Physical  techniques  applied  to  meas- 
urements on  biological  systems.  Light 
scattering,  microscopy,  x-ray  crystal- 
lography, magnetic  resonance,  and  the 
use  of  ionizing  radiation.  May  be  taken 
independent  of  Physic  711.  Prerequi- 
sites, same  as  for  Physic  711. 

714  Introductory  High  Energy  Physics 

General  introduction  to  the  physics  of 
elementary  particles  treating  invariance 


principles,  strange  particles,  final  state 
interactions  and  resonances,  internal 
symmetries,  introduction  to  the  theo- 
ries of  strong,  electromagnetic,  and 
weak  interactions.  Prerequisite,  Physic 
614. 

715  Introductory  Solid  State  Physics 

Solids  treated  as  translational  sym- 
metry structures,  and  their  effect  in 
x-ray  and  particle  scattering,  thermal 
and  vibrational  properties  of  solids. 
Binding  energy  of  solids,  electronics  in 
periodic  potentials,  and  formation  of 
bands.  The  free  electron  model  of 
metals.  Prerequisite,  Physic  614. 

716  Introduction  to  Superfluidity 
and  Superconductivity 

Description  of  fundamental  experi- 
ments and  properties  of  superfluid 
He,  ■'He  and  superconductors.  The 
two  fluid  model,  elementary  excita- 
tions, fluid  structure,  vortices,  super- 
fluid  films  and  macroscopic  quantum 
effects  in  superfluidity.  Type  I  and  II 
superconductors,  the  mixed  state,  the 
Meisner  effect,  superconducting  junc- 
tions and  an  introduction  to  devices. 

718  Basic  Physics  of  Atoms  and  Molecules 

Quantum  description  of  free  atoms 
and  molecules  and  their  interactions 
with  external  fields,  radiation,  and 
electrons.  Prerequisite,  Physic  564. 


719  Nuclear  Physics 

Basic  concepts  of  nuclear  physics, 
instruments  and  methods.  Topics  in- 
clude natural  radioactivity,  nuclear 
radiations — their  properties  and  inter- 
action with  matter,  nuclear-radiation 
detectors,  electrostatic  and  magnetic 
analyzers,  mass  spectrometry,  charged 
particle  accelerators,  elementary  dis- 
cussion of  alpha  and  beta  decay, 
nuclear  isomerism,  internal  conver- 
sion, nuclear  reactions,  neutron 
physics,  fissions,  nuclear  spin  and 
magnetic  moments,  cosmic  rays  and 
elementary  particles.  Prerequisite, 
Physic  564  or  equivalent. 

723  Topics  in  Mathematical  Physics 

Subjects  vary  somewhat  depending  on 
the  instructor,  but  probably  include 
applications  of  the  theory  of  functions, 
group  theory  and  symmetries,  Hilbert 
and  Banach  spaces  in  quantum  mech- 
anics. Prerequisites,  Physic  605  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

724  Group  Theory  in  Quantum 
Mechanics 

Finite  dimensional  groups  and  their 
representations;  representations  of  the 
permutation  group;  representations  of 
Sun,  tensor  representations,  decompo- 
sition of  direct  product  representa- 
tions;   three-dimensional    rotation 
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group.  Clebsch-Gordon  and  Racah  co- 
efficients; the  Lorentz  group  and  its 
representations;  applications  to  atom- 
ic, solid  state,  nuclear  and  high  energy 
physics.  Prerequisites,  Physic  615. 

811  Field  Theory 

Relativistic  quantum  mechanics  of  a 
single  particle.  Klein-Gordon  and 
Dirac  equations,  formal  scattering 
theory,  field  quantization,  interacting 
fields,  S-matrix,  reduction  formulae, 
perturbation  theory  and  Feynman  dia- 
grams renormalization,  dispersion  re- 
lations, and  recent  developments.  Pre- 
requisites, Physic  710. 

813  High  Energy  Physics 

Experimental  and  theoretical  aspects 
of:  meson  and  baryon  resonances;  lep- 
tonic  and  non-leptonic,  strangeness 
changing  and  non-changings  weak  de- 
cays; high  energy  experiments  and  the 
phenomenology  of  Regge  poles. 
Topics  vary  with  the  instructor.  Prere- 
quisite, Physic  714. 

816  Solid  State  Physics 

Transport  phenomena  in  solids  includ- 
ing semiconductors,  optical  properties 
of  solids,  superconductivity,  superflu- 
idity, magnetism.  Topics  vary  with  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite,  Physic  715. 

817  Advanced  Statistical  Physics 

Phase  transitions,  including  condensa- 
tion; description  of  imperfect  gases. 
Transport  theory  and  other  nonequili- 
brium  phenomena.  Irreversible  proces- 
ses. Field  theoretic  quantum  statistical 
physics.  Prerequisites  Physic  602. 

818  Atomic  Structure 

An  advanced  course  covering  the  field 
of  atomic  structure  including  the 
theory  of  complex  spectra,  fine  struc- 
ture, hyperfine  structure,  electron 
spin,  Zeeman  effect,  the  theory  of 
atomic  collisions,  general  theory  of 
multiplets  and  magnetic  and  radiative 
properties  of  atoms.  Prerequisite, 
Physic  615. 

820  Nuclear  Theory 

A  theoretical  understanding  of  nuclear 
structure.  Topics  include  internucleon 
forces,  the  deutron  and  the  two-body 
problem,  nuclear  models  and  structure 
of  complex  nuclei,  electromagnetic 
properties  of  nuclei,  theory  of  alpha 
and  beta  decay,  theory  of  nuclear  reac- 
tions. Prerequisites,  Physic  615  and 
719. 


821  Relativity 

Mathematical  and  conceptual  aspects 
of  the  special  and  general  theories  of 
relativity.  Lorentz  transformations, 
covariant  formulation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  equivalence  principle,  cur- 
ved spaces,  solutions  of  the  equations 
of  relativity.  Prerequisites,  Physic  607. 

850  Advanced  Topics  in  Physics 

One  or  more  subjects  of  special  interest 
covered  in  lectures.  Prerequisite,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

851  Special  Topics  in  Nuclear  Physics 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  nuclear 
physics.  Prerequisite,  Physic  820. 

852  Special  Topics  in  High 
Energy  Physics 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  high 
energy  physics.  Prerequisite,  Physic 
813. 

853  Special  Topics  in  Solid  State  Physics 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  solid 
state  physics.  Prerequisite,  Physic  816. 

854  Special  Topics  in  Atomic  Physics 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  atomic 
physics.  Prerequisite,  Physic  818. 

860  Seminar  on  Research  Topics 

Instruction  via  reading  assignments 
and  seminars  on  research  topics  not 
currently  covered  in  regular  courses. 
Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor. 
Credit,  1-3. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18.  . 


Graduate  Faculty 

Allen  V.  Barker,  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences  and  Head  of  the  Department, 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1958;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Douglas  L.  Airhart,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Plant  Science,  B.S.,  California  at  Davis, 
1970;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1972;  Ph.D., 
Georgia,  1977. 

John  H.  Baker,  Professor  of  Soil  Science, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1952;  M.S.,  Cornell, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Alfred  W.  Boicourt,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1938;  M.S.,  1941. 

William  J.  Bramlage,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Ohio  State,  1959;  M.S., 
Maryland,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Robert  A.  Coler,  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences,  B.A.,  State 
University  of  New  York;  M.A.,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse,  1960. 

Lyle  E.  Craker,  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  Science,  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1967. 

Mack  Drake,  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences,  B.S.,  Purdue,  1937;  M.S.,  Pur- 
due and  Alabama  Polytechnic,  1939; 
Ph.D.,  1946. 

Walton  C.  Galinat,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Connecticut,  1949;  M.S., 
Wisconsin,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

George  B.  Goddard,  Associate  Professor 
of  Plant  Science,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1954;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Duane  W.  Greene,  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  Science,  B.S.,  Colgate,  1964;  M.S., 
Michigan  State,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Haim  B.  Gunner,  Professor  of  En- 
vironmental Sciences,  B.S.A.,  University  of 
Toronto,  1946;  M.Sc,  University  of 
Manitoba,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1962. 

John  R.  Havis,  Professor  of  Plant  Science, 
B.S.,  Texas  Technological,  1942;  M.S., 
Cornell,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Stephen  J.  Herbert,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Plant  Science,  B.S.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, New  Zealand. 

Daniel  Hillel,  Professor  of  Soil  Science, 
B.S.,  Georgia,  1950;  M.S.,  Rutgers,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem, 
1958. 
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Paul  H.  Jennings,  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  Science,  B.V.A.,  Massachusetts, 
1960;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Warren  Litsky,  Commonwealth  Professor 
of  Environmental  Sciences,  B.A.,  Clark, 
1945;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State,  1951. 

Linda  G.  Lockwood,  Associate  Professor 
of  Environmental  Sciences,  B.S.,  Colum- 
bia, 1960;  M.A.,  1961;  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

William  J.  Lord,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  New  Hampshire,  1943; 
M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State, 
1955. 

J.  David  Mackenzie,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Plant  Science,  B.A.,  Oral  Roberts,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1977. 

Donald  N.  Maynard,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Connecticut,  1954;  M.S.; 
North  Carolina  State,  1956;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1963. 

Robert  J.  Precheur,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Plant  Science,  B.S.,  Delaware  Valley,  1969; 
M.S.,  Purdue,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State, 
1977. 

William  A.  Rosenau,  Professor  of  Plant 
and  Soil  Sciences,  B.S.,  Yale,  1948;  M.S., 
Connecticut,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1961. 

Franklin  W.  Southwick,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1939;  M.S., 
Ohio  State,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1943. 

Joseph  Troll,  Professor  of  Plant  Science, 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1954;  M.S.,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1965. 

Petrus  L.M.  Veneman,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Soil  Science,  B.S.,  Land- 
bouwhogeschool,  Wageningen;  M.S., 
Wisconsin,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Jonas  Vengris,  Professor  of  Plant  Science, 
Agr.  College,  Lithuania,  1934;  Diploma, 
1936;  Dr.  Agr.  Sci.,  University  of  Bonn, 
Germany,  1939. 

Robert  W.  Walker,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1955;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State,  1963. 

John  M.  Zak,  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Sciences,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1936; 
M.S.,  1938. 


The  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
offers  doctoral  work  in  either  Plant  Science 
or  Soil  Science.  Specialization  and  thesis 
problems  related  to  horticultural  and 
agronomic  plants  and  in  soil  science  are 
available  to  both  Master  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  candidates. 

The  department  has  no  foreign-language 
requirement  for  the  doctoral  degree. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

515  Microbiology  of  the  Soil 

Soil  micro-organisms;  their  distribu- 
tion, ecology  and  transformation  of 
organic  and  inorganic  substrates.  Mi- 
crobiology of  the  rhizosphere  and  the 
biological  equilibrium.  Prerequisite, 
Micbio  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Gunner 

530  Plant  Nutrition 

Lectures  and  laboratories  dealing  with 
the  accumulation  and  transport  of 
inorganic  ions  in  plants  and  their  func- 
tion in  plant  metabolism.  Prere- 
quisites, Plsoil  100  and  105  or  equiva- 
lent, Chem  111  and  112  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Maynard 

535  Taxonomy  of  Economic  Plants 

Study  and  keying  of  plant  families, 
genera,  species  and  cultivars  of  impor- 
tance in  the  horticultural  and  agrono- 
mic fields.  Mr.  Boicourt 

540  Plant  Breeding 

Advanced  study  of  genetic  topics  pecu- 
liar to  plants;  the  methods  and  prob- 
lems of  the  plant  breeder.  Prerequisite, 
Zool  240  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Mackenzie 

545  Post-Harvest  Physiology 

Physiological  and  biochemical  pro- 
cesses occurring  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  after  harvest,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  environmental  modifications 
on  these  processes  in  maintaining 
quality  and  prolonging  their  useful  life. 
Mr.  Bramlage 

550  Plant  Growth  Regulators  in 
Agriculture 

The  current  and  potential  uses  of  plant 
growth  substances  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction with  an  introduction  to  their 
modes  of  action. 

555  Environmental  Stress  in  Plants 

Identification  of  environmental  stress- 
es affecting  plant  growth.  Discussion 
of  the  physiological  effects  of  en- 
vironmental stresses  on  plants.  Lab  ex- 


periments to  illustrate  long  and  short 
term  effects  of  environmental  stress. 
Prerequisites,  a  course  in  plant  phy- 
siology or  consent  of  instructors.  Mr. 
Jennings,  Mr.  Marsh 

560  Ecology  and  Control  of  Weeds 

Identification  and  ecology  of  common 
weeds  and  principles  of  weed  control. 
Emphasis  on  the  use  of  chemical  herbi- 
cides. Mr.  Vengris 

565  Soil  Formation  and  Classification 

The  development  of  soils  as  related  to 
physical,  chemical,  biological,  climatic 
and  geological  factors.  Credit,  4.  Mr. 
Veneman 

570  Soil  Physics 

Physical  properties  of  soils:  water  and 
pollutant  retention  and  transport;  soil, 
air,  temperature,  texture  and  structure; 
their  measurements,  evaluations,  envi- 
ronmental implications  and  influence 
in  the  soil-water-plant  continuum.  Pre- 
requisites, introductory  course  in  phys- 
ics, mathematics  or  chemistry,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.  Hillel 

575  Soil  Chemistry 

Soil  chemical  properties  as  related  to 
chemical  reactions  of  plant  nutrients  in 
soils.  Prerequisites,  Chem  112  and 
Plsoil  105  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Baker 

580  Soil  Fertility 

Mineral  nutrients  in  the  growth  of 
plants;  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  other 
soil  amendments;  soil  reaction;  mineral 
deficiencies  and  toxicities  in  plants. 
Mr.  Drake 

602  Research  Literature 

A  critical  review  of  the  scientific 
literature  in  an  area  of  specialization. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

610  Morphology  of  Economic  Crops 

The  anatomy  of  the  plant  body  with 
emphasis  on  those  structures  which 
have  horticultural  and  agronomic  sig- 
nificance. Prerequisite,  Botany  291  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Goddard 

696  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  problems  not  related 
to  a  candidate's  master's  thesis. 
Credit,  1-6. 


699  Master's  Thesis 

Maximum  credit, 


10. 


745  Microbial  Ecology  of  the  Soil 

The  biochemistry  and  physiology  of  in- 
teractions among  micro-organisms  in 
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the  soil  environment  and  their  relation- 
ships with  the  -oil  environment.  Lec- 
ture*, discussion  and  a  critical  review 
of  current  literature.  Prerequisite, 
PlsoiJ  'A'or  concent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Cu  nncr 

802  Research  Literature 

A  critical  review  of  the  xientific  litera- 
ture in  an  area  of  specialization. 
Credit,  'i  each  semester. 

815  Plant  Growth  Regulators 

Recent  advance*  in  the  field  of  plant 
growth  regulator*;  including  auxins, 
gibberellins,  cytokinins,  abscisie  acid, 
ethylene  and  phytochrome.  Emphasis 
on  investigation*  of  the  mechanisms 
whereby  these  materials  control  plant 
growth  and  development.  Prerequisite, 
Botany  51 1  or  equivalent.  Mr,  CraK-r, 
Mr.  March,  Mr.  Rubenstein 

830  Advanced  Soil  Chemistry 

Lecture  and  discussion  of  current 
theories  Oi  the  chemistry  of  soils. 
Prerequisite,    consent    of    instructor. 

Mr.  Baket 

850  Plant  Photosynthesis 

Lectures  and  discussion  of  the  mech- 
anisms  ;in'J  requirements  for  photo 
synthesis  in  higher  plants,  Relation  of 
photosynthesis  and  related  processes  to 
crop  productivity  is  stressed.  Prerequi- 
sites, Botany  512  or  Chcm  524  or  equi- 
valent. Mr.  Marker 

860  Nitrogen  Metabolism 

A  comprehensive  presentation  of  ni- 
trogen metabolism  in  plants  covering 
nitrogen  fixation,  nitrate  reduction, 
synthesis,  metabolism,  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  major  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. Prerequisite,  Botany  512  or 
>  qiiiv.-ilcril.  Mr.  Marsh 

891  Seminar 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  ma- 
joring  in  the  Department.  Credit,  l 
each  semester. 

8%  Independent  study 

Selected  research  problems  which  are 
not  related  to  a  candidate's  doctoral 
dissertation,  r"  >yv///\  /  6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Required  credit,  ih. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Richard  A.  Rohde,  Professor,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  A.B.,  Drew, 
1951;  M.S.,  Maryland,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

George  N.  Agrios,  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Thessaloniki,  Greece,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State,  1960. 

William  A.  f  eder,  Professor,  B.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1941;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1950. 

J-rancis  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1954. 

William  J.  Manning,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1963;  M.S., 
Delaware,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Mark  S.  Mount,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  1963;  M.S., 
Michigan  State,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

William  N.  Rice,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Sioux  Falls,  1936;  M.S.,  Iowa  State, 
1939;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

Terry  A.  f  attar,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Northeastern,  1967;  Ph.D.,  New 
Hampshire,  1971. 

Bert  M.  /.uckerman,  Professor,  B.S., 
North  Carolina  State,  1948;  M.S.,  N.Y. 
State  College  of  Forestry,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Il- 
linois, 1954. 

Students  accepted  for  graduate  study  to- 
wards the  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  are  expected  to  have  ful- 
filled the  usual  requirements  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  related  discipline. 
Requirements  for  the  M.S.  degree  ordinari- 
ly include  a  thesis,  but  course  work,  in- 
cluding Special  Topics,  may  be  substituted 
with  permission  of  the  adviser  and 
Graduate  Studies  Committee.  Facilities  at 
the  Suburban  Experimental  Station, 
Waltham,  and  the  Cranberry  Experiment 
Station,  Fast  Wareham,  are  available  for 
projects  in  special  areas.  The  department 
has  no  foreign-language  requirement. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

500  Plant  Pathology 

The  causes,  nature  and  control  of  plant 
diseases.  Diagnosis  of  plant  diseases. 
Mechanisms,  biochemistry  and  gene- 
tics of  plant  disease  induction,  devel- 
opment and  control.  Prerequisite,  a 
course  in  botany.  Mr.  Agrios 


510  Forest  and  Shade  Tree 
Pathology 

The  causes,  nature  and  control  of  tree 
diseases.  Physiology  and  genetics  of 
host-parasite-environment  interaction 
in  trees.  Forest  and  shade  tree  disease 
management  and  principles  of  decay 
prevention  in  forest  products.  Mr.  Tat- 
tar 

520  Genetics  of  Plant-Pathogen 
Interaction 

Characterization  of  genetic  factors 
which  control  plant  disease  reaction 
and  virulence.  The  influence  of  envi- 
ronment on  genetic  stability  of  patho- 
gens. Mutations,  parasexuality,  and 
plant  population  genetics  in  relation  to 
disease  development.  Prerequisite, 
Plpath  500.  Mr.  Mount 

530  Plant  Virology 

Plant  virus  structure,  infection,  syn- 
thesis, assay  and  purification.  Sympto- 
matology and  physiology  of  virus 
infected  plants.  Transmission,  identi- 
fication and  control  of  plant  viruses. 
Virus  diseases  of  major  plant  groups. 
Prerequisite,  Plpath  500  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Credit,  4.  Mr.  Agrios 

540  Nematology 

Anatomy,  morphology,  and  classifica- 
tion of  plant-parasitic  and  other  soil- 
inhabiting  nematodes.  Parasitic  rela- 
tionships with  plants  and  current  con- 
trol-measures stressed.  Prerequisite,  a 
year  of  biological  science.  Credit,  4. 
Mr.  Rohde 

600  Forest  Pathology 

Review  and  critical  examination  of  the 
recent  developments  in  the  major  pro- 
blem areas  in  forest  pathology.  Format 
is  informal  group  discussion.  Prerequi- 
site, Plpath  510.  Mr.  Tattar 

697  Special  Topics 

Research  on  selected  problems  in  plant 
pathology  not  related  to  candidate's 
master's  thesis.  Credit,  1-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 
Credit,  10. 

700  Advanced  Plant  Pathology- 
Parasitism  and  Palhogenesis 

The  physiology  of  diseased  plants.  Em- 
phasis on  the  biochemical  and  physio- 
logical changes  induced  in  the  host  by 
plant  pathogens.  Laboratory  consists 
of  biochemical  investigations  of  diseas- 
ed plants.  Prerequisite,  Plpath  500. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Mount 
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791  Seminar 

Reports  and  discussion  on  the  current 
literature  and  research  in  plant  pathol- 
ogy; special  reports  by  resident  and 
visiting    speakers.    One    class    hour. 

Credit,  I  each  semester. 

i 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  IS. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Glen  Gordon,  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Science.  B.A., 
New  York,  1952;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1963, 

Jerome  II.  King,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director.  B.A.,  Dartmouth, 
1949;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Dean  Alfange,  Jr.,  Professor,  H.A., 
Hamilton,  1950;  M. A.,  Colorado,  I960; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1967. 

Luther  A.  Allen,  Professor,  11. A., 
Williams,  1941;  M.A.,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1942;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1952. 

David  A.  Itooth,  Professor,  B.S.,  London 
School  of  Economics,  1952;  M.A., 
Virginia,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Gerard  Braunthal,  Professor,  B.A., 
Queens,  1947;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1953. 

John  lirighain,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1967;  M. A., 
Wisconsin,  1970;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Santa  Barbara,  1974. 

William  E.  Connolly,  Professor,  B.A., 
Michigan  at  Flint,  I960;  M.A.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,.  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  1965. 

Kenneth  M.  Dolbearc,  Professor,  B.A., 
Haverford,  1951;  LL.B.,  Brooklyn  Law 

School,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1965. 

Eric  Einhorn,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Pennsylvania,  1965;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Jean  II.  Flshtain,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Colorado  Slate,  1963;  M.A.,  Col- 
orado, 1965;  Ph.D.,  Brandcis,  1973. 

I  (I ward  K.  Foil,  Professor,  B.A.,  Wil- 
waterstrand,  1944;  M.A.,  University  of 
South  Africa,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Michigan, 
1965. 

John  II.  Fenton,  Commonwealth  Pro 

fessor  of  (iovernnment,  B . A . ,  Kentucky, 
1948;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1956. 

Peter  J.  Fliess,  Professor,  It. A.,  Stanford, 
1944;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Harvey  L.  Friedman,  Associate  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Labor  Relations  and 
Research  Center,  J.D.,  Boston,  1947. 

I  <l win  Andriis  Gere,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, It. A.,  Alfred,  1948;  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1956;  Ph.D.,  New  York  at 
Albany,  1968. 


Sheldon  Goldman,  Professor,  B.A.,  New 
York  University,  1961;  M.A.,  Harvard, 

1964;  Ph.D..  1965. 

Franklin  W.  Iloiin,  Professor.  B.A.,  Na 
tional  Chenchi  University,  1946;  M.A., 
Denver,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  1953 

Irving  Howards,  Professor,  B.A.,  Wiscon 

sin,  1953;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Harvey  Kline,  Associate  Professor.  B.A., 
North  Carolina,  1966;  Ph.D.,   Ics.is. 
1970. 

Fred  A.  Kramer,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1963;  M.A., 
Rutgers,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse,  1969. 

John  W.  l.ederlc,  Joseph  It.  Ply  Pro 
fessor.  B.A.,  Michigan,  1933;  M.A.,  1934; 
LL.B.,   1936;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Guenter  Lcwy,  Professor,  B.s.s.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1951;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1952;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Lewis  C.  Main/er,  Professor.  B.A.,  New 
York,  1948;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1950;  Ph.D., 
1956. 

John  M.  Maki,  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington,  1932;  M.A.,  1936;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1948. 

Jerome  M.  Milenr,  Associate  Professor. 

B.A.,  Southern  Illinois,  1955;  M.A.,  II 
linois,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois, 
1971. 

Felix  E.  Oppcnheim,  Professor  of 

Political  Science  and  of  Philosophy, 
Docteur-en-droit,  Brussels,  1938;  Ph.D., 
Princeton,  1942. 

Karl  W.  RyavCC,  Professor,  B.A.,  Miami, 

1957;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Jeffrey  I..  Sedgwick,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  Kenyon  College,  197.3;  M.A., 
University  of  Virginia,  1975;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia,  1978. 

Koherl  A.  Shanley,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Columbia,  1946;  M.A.,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Georgetown,  1955. 

George  T.  Sulzner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Muskingum,  1959;  M.A.,  Michigan, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Anwar  II.  Syed,  Professor,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  the  Panjab,  1946;  ma.,  1951; 
M.A.,  Chicago,  1953;  m.a.,  Penn 
sylvania,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Howard  J.  Wiarda,  Professor,  B.A., 
Michigan,  1961;  M.A.,  florida,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 
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The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers 
graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Public  Administration,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Detailed  in- 
formation on  requirements  for  degrees  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

In  some  subfields  there  is  a  proseminar 
which  prepares  beginning  students  for  the 
more  specialized  advanced  seminars  by  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, theories,  modes  of  inquiry,  and 
research  findings.  In  all  subfields  there  are 
tutorials  and  directed  studies  courses.  The 
tutorial  is  basically  a  reading  course,  the 
content  of  which  is  arranged  by  agreement 
of  one  or  more  students  and  a  professor. 
Generally  a  tutorial  treats  a  topic  of  their 
mutual  interest  not  covered  by  existing  for- 
mal courses.  The  directed  studies  course  is  a 
specialized  advanced  seminar  which  covers 
a  topic  not  offered  in  regular  seminar  form; 
it  is  an  in-depth  study  of  a  particular  aspect 
of  a  subfield,  and  varies  with  the  interests 
of  professors  and  students. 

The  Master  of  Public  Administration 
program  is  a  professional  academic  pro- 
gram aimed  at  those  planning  or  embarked 
upon  a  career  in  public  service.  It  is  a  two- 
year  program:  the  first  year  entails  two 
semesters  and  a  summer  of  course  work; 
the  second  year  is  a  fulltime  nine-month  in- 
ternship with  a  public  agency. 

A II  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Thesis  and  Dissertation 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10. 

American  National  Government 
and  Politics 

602  The  Presidency  in  American 
Government 

Constitutional  and  political  aspects  of 
the  presidency  in  legislation,  ad- 
ministration and  conduct  of  foreign  and 
military  affairs.  Presidential  personality 
and  role  as  party  leader  emphasized. 

605   The  Legislative  Process 

The  role  of  the  legislature  in  national 
and  state  government.  The  functions  of 
legislatures;  legislative  procedures;  the 
role  of  political  parties  and  pressure 
groups  in  the  legislative  process. 


608  Public  Opinion  in  Politics 

Opinion  and  communication  as  aspects 
of  the  political  process.  Emphasis  on 
communication  through  mass  media. 
The  relations  between  mass  attitudes 
and  communication  and  political  insti- 
tutions and  the  formation  of  public  pol- 
icy. 

701  Tutorial  in  American  Government 
and  Politics 

702  Directed  Studies  in  American 
Government  and  Politics 

703  Legislative  Behavior 

Selected  topics  in  American  legislative 
systems,  national  and  state;  attention  to 
major  research  techniques  and  recent 
theoretical  developments. 

704  American  Political  Party  Systems 

The  structure  and  activities  of  American 
parties  and  their  impact  on  individual 
and  group  political  behavior  and  on 
government  and  public  policy.  Focus  on 
both  national  and  state  party  systems. 

705  Proseminar  in  American 
Government  and  Politics 

State  and  Local  Government 
and  Politics 

611  American  Federalism 

The  American  system  of  federalism  as  it 
has  developed  and  expanded  from  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Emphasis  on  the  changing 
nature  of  intergovernmental  relations  in 
both  legal  and  programmatic  terms. 

614  Metropolitics 

Main  problems  of  North  American  me- 
tropolitan areas.  Analysis  of  actual  and 
possible  solutions.  Emphasis  on  politi- 
cal factors  that  impede  and  promote 
solutions,  including  the  role  of  formal 
and  informal  groups  involved  in  metro- 
politan change. 

616  Comparative  Local  Government 

The  formal  institutions  and  patterns  of 
political  behavior  in  cities  of  the  world. 
Common  urban  problems,  community 
participation,  decision-making. 

617  Massachusetts  Politics 

Analysis  of  the  significant  characteris- 
tics of  Massachusetts  politics  as  applied 
to  political  problems  from  an  historical 
perspective  with  both  a  theoretical  and 
practical  base.  Field  work,  readings,  lec- 
tures, and  discussions. 


619  State  Government  and  Politics 

Problems,  politics  and  issues  of  state 
governments  in  the  U.S.  Analysis  of 
principal  issues  facing  the  states  and  of 
contemporary  efforts  to  resolve  them. 

750  Proseminar  in  State  and  Local  Politics 

751  Tutorial  in  State  and  Local  Politics 

752  Directed  Study  in  State 
and  Local  Politics 

753  Urban  Political  Systems 

Comparative  analysis  of  relationships 
among  socioeconomic,  environmental, 
and  political  structures  and  processes, 
and  public  policy  outcoee  analysis  of 
relationships  among  socioeconomic,  en- 
vironmental, and  political  structures 
and  processes,  and  public  policy  out- 
comes in  cities.  Research  applications  of 
contemporary  concepts  and  theories. 

754  Theory  of  Local  Government 

Theories  of  local  government;  general 
uniformities  in  the  governmental  pro- 
cess. 

Public  Administration  and  Policy 
Analysis 

523  Public  Personnel  Administration 

The  personnel  function  in  bureaucracy; 
patronage  and  merit;  career  service  and 
political  executives;  authority  and  infor- 
mal organization;  employee  rights  and 
collective  action. 

524  Administrative  Law 

Governmental  activities  in  the  regula- 
tion of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 
Emphasis  on  the  legal  framework 
within  which  these  activities  operate. 

620  Public  Administration 

Organization  of  bureaucracy,  bureau- 
cratic life,  constitutional  position,  and 
political  role  of  governmental  bureau- 
cracy. 

621  Government  of  Bureaucracies 

Inquiry  into  the  meaning  and  possibility 
of  "democracy"  within  large-scale  or- 
ganizations. 

625  Political  Theory,  Ideology 
and  Public  Policy 

The  evaluation  of  social  policy;  a  con- 
sideration of  normative  issues  raised  in 
controversies  concerning  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy  in  the  light  of  main  tra- 
ditions of  Western  political  thought  and 
the  logical  and  ethical  aspects  of  social 
choice. 
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626  American  Public  Policy 

In-depth  study  of  selected  areas  of 
American  policy.  May  include  theory 
of,  and  approaches  to,  the  study  of 
public  policy. 

627  Comparative  Public  Policy 

A  comparative  analysis  of  policy  forma- 
tion; the  process  of  social  and  economic 
policy  decision-making  in  selected 
industrial  societies;  the  interaction  of 
institutions,  ideas,  and  power  in  deci- 
sions concerning  social  welfare,  eco- 
nomic planning,  and  related  policy 
areas. 

730  Proseminar  in  Public  Administration 

731  Tutorial  in  Public  Administration 

732  Public  Policy  Analysis 

Theories,  techniques  and  uses  of  policy 
analysis  for  decision-making  in  the 
public  sector. 

733  Public  Administration:  Organization 

Behavior  within  governmental  bureau- 
cracy, in  terms  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  individual  and  organizational 
influences. 

734  Public  Administration:  Responsibility 

The  meaning  and  institutions  of  politi- 
cal responsibility  of  governmental  bur- 
eaucracy. 

735  Comparative  Public  Administration 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  govern- 
ment administrative  systems  of  the 
U.S.,  Britain,  Canada,  France,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  other  selected  countries. 

736  Public  Budgeting 

The  theory  and  techniques  of  budgeting 
in  governmental  fiscal  relations  and  the 
political  processes  that  relate  to 
decision-making  within  the  governmen- 
tal organization. 

737  Public  Sector  Labor  Relations 

(See  Labor  Studies  777) 

739  Public  Administration  Internship 
Report 

An  internship  experience  in  government 
service,  including  a  supervised  written 
report  and  an  oral  examination.  Nor- 
mally takes  nine  months  to  a  year. 

Comparative  Government  and 
Area  Studies 

631  Political  Development  and 
Modernization 

Comparative  analysis  of  political 
change  and  development  in  the  emerg- 
ing nations. 


633  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Middle  East 

A  review  of  the  dynamics  of  the  tradi- 
tional Islamic  political  system  and  of  the 
transformation  of  that  system  under  the 
impact  of  Western  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East.  Contemporary  Middle 
East  politics  with  special  reference  to 
the  politics  of  Israel,  Syria,  Lebanon 
and  the  UAR. 

634  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan 

Government  and  politics  of  modern 
Japan  with  emphasis  on  the  post- 1945 
period;  descriptive  analysis  of  structure 
and  function  of  government  and 
political  process. 

635  East  Central  Europe 

Survey  of  the  major  governments  in  the 
East  Central  European  area  with  em- 
phasis on  the  nature  of  Communist  Par- 
ty control.  Governments  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Germany,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  others. 

636  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

Historical  and  ideological  influences  on 
Soviet  politics;  the  interconnection  of 
social  and  political  institutions  and  pro- 
cesses; membership,  organization,  and 
operation  of  the  Communist  Party;  the 
state  structure  and  law;  and  contem- 
porary Soviet  foreign  policy.  Prere- 
quisite, Pol  Sci  131,  or  History  100-101, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

637  Government  and  Politics  of  China 

An  analysis  of  the  genesis  and  dynamics 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  movement, 
the  ideology  and  organization  of  the 
party  and  the  government,  and  major 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  since 
1949,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Maoist  attempt  to  reform  man  and 
society  as  well  as  to  achieve  moderniza- 
tion. 

638  Government  and  Politics  of  South 
and  Southeast  Asia 

Comparative  study  of  the  institutions 
and  dynamics  of  government  and 
politics  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia, 
especially  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia, 
and  Malaysia,  with  reference  to  issues 
of  political  stability,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  relations  with  the  U.S.  and 
other  great  powers. 

640  Government  and  Politics  of  South 
America 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest 
groups,   political  parties,  and  govern- 


ment institutions  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  Emphasis  on  the  back- 
ground and  political  culture  in  which 
Latin  American  politics  and  govern- 
ment takes  place. 

641  Government  and  Politics  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest 
groups,  political  parties,  and  govern- 
ment institutions  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican and  Caribbean  countries.  Empha- 
sis on  communism  and  the  role  of  the 
U.S. 

642  The  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa 

The  organization  and  processes  of 
African  politics,  centering  on  the 
general  political  problems  facing  con- 
temporary African  governments. 

643  Comparative  African  Governments 

Comparative  study  of  the  political  pro- 
cess in  five  African  states. 

644  Politics  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula: 
The  Political  Systems  of  Spain 
and  Portugal 

The  unique  aspects  of  the  process  of 
political  development  and/or  decay  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Emphasis  on  the 
heritage  of  these  two  nations  as  re- 
flected in  their  New  World  colonies  in 
the  Americas  and  on  the  present-day 
pattern  of  politics  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  Prerequisites,  Pol  Sci  131  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

647  Armed  Forces  and  Political  Policy 

Comparative  study  of  civilian-military 
relations  in  the  Western  and  non- 
Western  nations,  concentrating  both 
on  regular  and  irregular  armed  forces. 

710  Proseminar  in  Comparative  Politics 

711  Tutorial  in  Comparative  Politics 

712  Directed  Studies  in  Comparative 
Politics 

713  Comparative  Political  Parties 

The  ideology,  structure,  and  dynamics 
of  diverse  types  of  political  parties, 
party  systems,  and  electoral  systems; 
their  interrelationships. 

714  Military  Politics 

Comparative  study  of  contemporary 
problems  in  civilian-military  relations. 

771  Tutorial  in  Area  Studies 

772  Directed  Studies  in  Area  Studies 
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773  Politics  of  South  Asia 

Selected  problems  relating  to  govern- 
ment and  politics  of  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Ceylon. 

774  Politics  of  East  Asia 

Selected  problems  relating  to  the  pol- 
itics of  China,  Japan,  and  other  Asian 
countries. 

776  African  Politics 

Selected  contemporary  problems  in 
African  government  and  politics. 

777  Latin  American  Politics 

Comparative  study  of  Latin  American 
politics  and  government. 

778  European  Politics 

Selected  political  cultures  and  systems 
in  Europe. 

779  Politics  and  Foreign  Policies  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa 

The  regional  and  international  politics 
of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa, 
focusing  on  questions  and  problems 
that  promote  conflict  or  collaboration 
in  the  area. 

International  Relations 

556  International  Law 

The  origin,  character,  and  function  of 
international  law. 

557  International  Organization 

International  organization  in  the  20th 
century.  Emphasis  on  the  United  Na- 
tions and  regional  organization. 

650  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

An  analysis  of  community  and  change 
in  Soviet  perceptions,  goals,  methods, 
and  priorities  in  foreign  policy.  Em- 
phasis on  the  period  since  World  War 
II. 

651  Chinese  Foreign  Policy 

Examination  of  the  geographical,  his- 
torical, ideological,  economic,  milita- 
ry, and  other  factors  in  Peking's  for- 
eign policy  since  1949.  Emphasis  on 
mainland  China's  relations  with 
various  countries  and  her  positions  on 
major  international  issues. 

654  International  Relations 

The  nation-state  system  and  concep- 
tions of  national  interest  in  modern 
world  politics.  Emphasis  on  forms  and 
distribution  of  power,  making  of 
foreign  policy,  and  adjusting  of  inter- 
national conflict. 


658  International  Relations:  Asia 

Introduction  to  general  problems  of 
Asian  international  relations  since 
1859,  with  detailed  examination  of 
problems  since  World  War  I.  Em- 
phasis on  China,  Japan,  and  the  new 
nations. 

659  Western  European  Foreign  Policies 

Analysis  of  the  emerging  institutional 
patterns  of  the  West  European  com- 
munities. Emphasis  on  the  major  poli- 
tical, military,  and  economic  regional 
organizations  and  their  relations  with 
Communist  nations  and  the  United 
States. 

720  Proseminar  in  International 
Relations 

721  Tutorial  in  International  Relations 

722  Directed  Studies  in  International 
Relations 

723  Problems  of  International  Relations 

Analysis  of  major  problems  in  interna- 
tional relations. 

724  International  Law  and  Organization 

Analysis  of  major  problems  in  interna- 
tional law  and  organization. 

725  Theory  of  International  Politics 

Analysis  and  conceptualization  of  the 
forces  and  drives  that  condition 
politics  among  nations. 

726  Nationalism 

Analysis  of  nationalism  as  a  political 
ideology  with  emphasis  on  its  role  in 
emergent  nations. 

727  Imperialism 

Analysis  of  imperialism  as  a  recurrent 
phenomenon  in  international  relations 
with  emphasis  on  the  relations  between 
advanced  and  emergent  nations. 

Public  Law  and  Judicial  Process 

660  Constitutional  Law 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
leading  cases  interpreting  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

661  Civil  Liberties 

The  development  in  American  Con- 
stitutional law  of  the  concept  of  civil 
liberty,  including  the  fields  of  free 
speech  and  religion,  fair  trial,  and  race 
discrimination.  The  function  of  courts 
in  safeguarding  these  liberties. 

662  Politics,  Law  and  Judicial  Behavior 

American  court  systems  including  ex- 
amination of  the  processing  of  cases, 


judicial  backgrounds  and  selection,  ju- 
dicial decisional  behavior,  some  major 
court  policies  and  the  responses  to 
them  from  groups  and  institutions 
within  the  larger  political  system. 

740  Proseminar  in  Public  Law 

741  Tutorial  in  Public  Law 

742  Directed  Studies  in  Public  Law 

743  Law  and  the  Political  Process 

The  interrelationships  between  law  and 
politics,  and  the  functions  of  law  in 
organized  societies. 

744  Theories  of  Law  and 
Judicial  Behavior 

The  theories  of  law,  jurisprudence, 
and  judicial  behavior. 

Political  Theory  and  Methodology 

578  Development  and  Practice 
of  Soviet  Marxism 

The  philosophic  and  religious  origins 
of  Soviet  Communism  in  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Analysis  of  the 
classics  from  Marx  to  Khrushchev. 

580  Quantitative  Political  Analysis 

Introduction  to  basic  applications  of 
statistical  techniques  and  reasoning  to 
political  data. 

671  Modern  Political  Thought 

Development  of  political  thought  and 
its  relation  to  cultural  and  institutional 
growth  from  the  rise  of  the  modern 
state  to  the  present. 

674  Issues  in  Contemporary 
Political  Theory 

Some  basic  problems  of  political  sci- 
ence, political  ethics,  and  political  phil- 
osophy through  study  of  selected  clas- 
sical and  modern  political  thinkers. 

675  Feminist  Politics  and  Political  Theory 

Sex  as  a  category  for  analysis  in 
classical  and  contemporary  political 
theory.  Relations  between  the  sexes  in 
relation  to  the  larger  political  and 
social  functions  they  serve. 

760  Proseminar  in  Political  Theory 

761  Tutorial  in  Political  Theory 

762  Directed  Studies  in  Political  Theory 

763  Recent  Political  Theory 

Contemporary  theories  about  the  pos- 
sibilities and  limits  of  operationalism, 
behavioralism,  and  the  decision- 
making approach  in  political  science. 
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764  Church  and  State 

Relations  between  western  and  non- 
western  religions  and  the  state;  analysis 
of  the  ideas  and  other  forces  underlying 
this  relationship,  especially  since  1918. 

765  The  Individual  and  the  State 

The  problem  of  political  obligation  in 
political  theory  and  in  its  historical  and 
social  contexts;  the  medieval  right  of  re- 
sistance, the  social  contract,  anarchism, 
resistance  to  totalitarianism,  non- 
violent resistance,  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  war. 

766  Philosophical  Foundations  of 
Political  Science 

Critical  examination  of  the  principal 
contemporary  views  concerning  the 
methods  of  gaining  knowledge  of  politi- 
cal phenomena. 

767  Empirical  Research  in  Political 
Behavior 

Introduction  to  research  techniques  as 
applied  to  special  problems  in  the  field 
of  political  behavior.  Emphasis  on  va- 
rious approaches  to  the  study  of  the  in- 
dividual voter,  the  American  politician, 
interest  groups  and  legislatures. 

768  Revolutions  and  Revolutionary 
Movements 

The  phenomenon  of  revolution  in  mod- 
ern times;  the  theory  and  practice  of 
revolution  in  Jacobinism,  Marxism, 
anarchism,  Leninism,  syndicalism,  fas- 
cism, Castroism. 


Graduate  Faculty 

William  J.  Mac  Knight,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Polymer 
Science  and  Engineering  and  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Rochester,  1958; 
M.A.,  Princeton,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Richard  J.  Karris,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  and  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
M.S.,  Utah,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

James  C.W.  Chien,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Allen  S.  Hay,  Adjunct  Professor,  B.Sc, 
Alberta,  1950;  M.Sc,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Illinois, 
1955. 

Shaw  L.  Hsu,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Rutgers,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1975. 

Prank  E.  Karasz,  Professor  and  Co- 
Director,  Materials  Research  Laboratory, 
B.S.,  Imperial  College,  University  of  Lon- 
don, 1954;  Ph.D.,  Washington,  1957. 

Robert  L.  Laurence,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering. 

Robert  W.  Lenz,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering. 

Stanley  Middleman,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering. 

Edward  P.  Otocka,  Adjunct  Professor, 
B.S.,  Lehigh,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute of  Brooklyn,  1966. 

Roger  S.  Porter,  Professor  and  Co- 
Director,  Materials  Research  Laboratory, 
B.S.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Washington  at  Seattle,  1956. 

Isaac  Sanchez,  Adjunct  Professor,  B.S., 
St.  Mary's,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Delaware,  1969. 

Richard  S.  Stein,  Commonwealth  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the 
Polymer  Research  Institute. 

Edwin  L.  Thomas,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.M.E.,  Massachusetts,  1969;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1973. 

Otto  Vogl,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Vienna,  1950. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Degree  Program 

Admission  Requirements 

1.  A  B.S.  or  B.A.  in  chemistry,  engineering, 
physics,  or  materials  science. 

2.  Undergraduate  work  in  two  of  the  follow- 
ing   areas:    organic    chemistry,    physical 


chemistry,  thermodynamics,  unit  opera- 
tions, and  mechanics  of  materials. 

Suggested  Program 

Undergraduate  courses  in  areas  under 
2, above.  Core  and  basic  requirements  as  fol- 
lows (Credits,  3, unless  otherwise  specified): 
501  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science;  502 
Polymer  Science  Lab;  503  Polymer  Synthesis 
Lab;  504  Introduction  to  Polymer  Engineer- 
ing; 760  Organic  Polymerization  Reactions; 
788-9  Physical  Chemistry  of  High  Polymers; 
757  Rheology;  758  Polymer  Processing; 
Polymer  Science  and  Engineering  Electives, 
2-3  cr.;  891  Polymer  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Seminar,  1  cr.  ea.;  786-7  Research  Pro- 
posal, 1  cr.  ea;  (Also,  course  electives  (10-20 
credits),  a  language  and  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations as  approved  by  Polymer  Science 
and  Engineering  and  as  required  by  the 
Graduate  School);  899  Dissertation,  18  cr. 

The  Master  of  Science 
Degree  Program 

Requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as 
those  for  entry  into  Ph.D.  Program. 

Suggested  Programs 

Credits,  3  unless  otherwise  specified. 

With  thesis 

501  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science;  502 
Polymer  Science  Lab;  760  Organic  Poly- 
merization Reactions;  788  Physical  Chem- 
istry of  High  Polymers;  757  Rheology; 
Polymer  Science  and  Engineering  Electives, 
2-3  cr.  ea.;  891  Polymer  Science  and 
Engineering  Seminar,  1  cr.  ea.;  699  Master's 
Thesis,  10  cr. 

Without  thesis 

501  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science;  502 
Polymer  Science  Laboratory;  760  Organic 
Polymerization  Reactions;  788  Physical 
Chemistry  of  High  Polymers;  757  Rheology; 
Polymer  Science  and  Engineering  Electives, 
2-3  cr.  ea.;  696  Introduction  to  Research,  1-3 
cr.;  891  (780)  Polymer  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Seminar,  1  cr.  ea.  Also,  course  electives 
selected  from  suggested  list  for  the  Ph.D. 
program  (brochure  available  from  the 
Department  upon  request). 
Both  the  master's  and  doctor's  programs  in 
Polymer  Science  and  Engineering  are  inter- 
disciplinary in  nature  and  are  designed  to 
provide  a  broad  and  fundamental  education 
in  polymers.  Entering  students  will  normally 
have  a  bachelor's  or  master's  degree  in 
chemistry,  engineering,  or  physics.  Flexibili- 
ty in  the  first  year's  curriculum  allows  for  ba- 
sic work  in  fields  other  than  the  student's  un- 
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dergraduate  major  and  for  prerequisites  for 
advanced  work  in  the  PSE  program.  There  is 
a  basic  core  of  courses  within  the  PSE  pro- 
gram, with  sufficient  electives  to  provide  op- 
tions for  students  with  either  a  chemistry- 
physics  emphasis  or  an  engineering  empha- 
sis. An  intermediate-level  reading  knowledge 
of  one  foreign  language  for  all  doctoral  can- 
didates. The  language  test  is  administered  by 
the  PSE  Department. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

501  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science 

Physical  and  organic  chemistry  of  poly- 
mers for  persons  with  basic  training  in 
chemistry,  physics,  or  engineering.  A 
survey  of  preparative  methods  of  poly- 
mers, means  of  preparation  of  polymers 
of  controlled  structure,  the  physical 
chemistry  of  polymer  molecules  in  solu- 
tion, liquid  and  solid  phases,  thermody- 
namics and  statistics  of  polymers,  meth- 
ods of  characterization,  mechanical 
properties  of  polymeric  solids  and  fun- 
damentals of  industrial  preparative  and 
fabrication  techniques.  Prerequisite, 
one  year  of  physical  chemistry  and  one 
semester  of  organic  chemistry  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

502  Polymer  Science  Laboratory 

Characterization  of  polymers  by  physi- 
cal and  physicochemical  methods  in- 
cluding colligation  and  rheological  de- 
termination. Laboratory  and  one  lec- 
ture hourlweek.  Technical  report  re- 
quired. Mr.  Karasz,  Mr.  Thomas 

503  Polymer  Synthesis  Laboratory 

Experiments  performed  to  prepare  and 
characterize  the  most  important  types 
of  polymers.  Radical,  cationic,  anionic 
polymerizations,  copolymerizations, 
chain  transfer  in  polymerizations  as  well 
as  some  typical  processes  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  polymers  and  the  direct  prepar- 
ation of  finished  articles  by  monomer 
casting.  Laboratory  open  one  day  a 
week,  oral  presentation  of  results.  Mr. 
Vogl,  Mr.  Lenz 

504  Introduction  to  Polymer 
Engineering 

Engineering  as  applied  to  polymeric 
materials;  developing  the  requisite 
mathematics  to  understand  the  fluid 
and  solid  mechanics  of  polymers.  Mr. 
Farris,  Mr.  Laurence 


696  Introduction  to  Research 

Independent  student  research  on  a 
specific  project  in  polymer  science  or 
engineering,  selected  to  teach  research 
methods  and  techniques  and  to  acquire 
new  knowledge.  Requirement,  approval 
of  the  department  head.  Credit,  1-3. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6-10. 

721  Microscopy  and  Morphology 
of  Polymers 

The  use  of  the  light  and  electron 
microscope.  Phase  and  amplitude  con- 
trast, diffraction,  and  scattering  techni- 
ques, and  replication  and  decoration 
methods  for  the  study  and  characteriza- 
tion of  the  morphology  of  polymeric 
structures.  Two  class  hours,  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prere- 
quisites, PSE  501,  general  physics,  op- 
tics desirable.  Mr.  Thomas 

740  Magnetic  Resonance  and 
Vibrational  Spectroscopy  of 
Macromolecules 

Principles  of  magnetic  resonance  and 
vibrational  spectroscopy.  Bloch  equa- 
tion, rotating  frame  and  Fourier 
transform  spectroscopy,  relaxation 
theory,  solid  state  NMR;  Infrared  and 
Raman  spectroscopy,  concepts  and 
algorithm  of  normal  vibrational  analy- 
sis, symmetry  analysis,  Fermi  resonance 
interactions,  defect  induced  vibrational 
transitions,  polarization  studies.  Mr. 
Hsu 

757  Rheology 

Definition  and  measurement  of  rheo- 
logical properties;  continuum  mechan- 
ics and  constitutive  equations;  molecu- 
lar theories  of  polymer  deformation; 
correlation  and  interrelation  of  material 
functions.  Relation  of  the  various  ap- 
proaches taken  in  describing  the  viscous 
and  viscoelastic  properties  of  polymers, 
evaluation  of  these  approaches;  the  role 
of  modern  rheology  in  the  characteriza- 
tion and  processing  of  polymers.  Mr. 
Middleman,  Mr.  Porter 

758  Polymer  Processing 

Application  of  principles  of  chemical 
engineering  to  analysis  of  polymer  pro- 
cesses such  as  extrusion,  roll  coating, 
mixing,  etc.  Applied  fluid  dynamics; 
some  attention  to  heat  and  mass 
transfer.  Prerequisite,  PSE  757.  Mr. 
Middleman,  Mr.  Porter 


760  Organic  Polymerization  Reactions 

Mechanisms,  kinetics,  and  thermody- 
namics of  principal  types  of  polymeriza- 
tion reactions.  Also  Chem  760.  Prere- 
quisites, PSE  501;  Chem  551  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Vogl 

786-787  Research  Proposal 

Students  write  and  defend  a  proposal 
for  an  experimental  investigation  of  a 
research  problem  not  directly  related  to 
their  thesis  topic.  The  project  selected 
requires  approval  of  the  thesis  commit- 
tee, and  involves  primarily  library  re- 
search. Credit,  1  each  semester. 

788-789  Physical  Chemistry  of  High 
Polymers 

Structure  of  solid  polymers,  deter- 
mination of  molecular  weights,  sizes 
and  shapes,  mechanical  properties  of 
solid  polymers,  colligative  properties 
of  polymer  solutions,  polyelectrolytes, 
and  physical  chemistry  of  proteins. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  775  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  3  each  semester.  Mr.  Karasz, 
Mr.  Stein 

891  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering 
Seminar 

Students,  staff  members,  and  visitors 
present  seminars  dealing  with  current 
research  and  literature  reviews  in  poly- 
mer science  and  engineering  and  in  re- 
lated areas  of  materials  science.  About 
two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Credit,  1 
each  semester. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 

Related  Courses 

CH  E  455  Applied  Polymer  Science 

Biochem  728  Protein  Physical  Chemistry 

ME  610  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Materials 

ME  881  Selected  Topics  in  Materials 

CH  E  631  Fluid  Mechanics 

CH  E  632  Heat  Transfer 


Psychology 


Psychology 


Graduate  Faculty 

Bonnie  R.  Strickland,  Professor  and 
Chair  of  the  Psychology  Department, 
B.S.,  Alabama,  1958;  M.A.,  Ohio  State, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Marvin  Daehler,  Associate  Professor  and 
Associate  Chair  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Illinois,  1964;  M.A., 
Minnesota,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Alice  H.  Eagly,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Radcliffe,  1960; 
M.A.,  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Icek  Ajzen,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  1967; 
M.A.,  Illinois,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Daniel  Anderson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1966;  M.A.,  Brown, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Dee  G.  Appley,  Professor,  B.A.,  Denver, 
1945;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Michael  A.  Arbib,  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science  and  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Psychology. 

James  R.  Averill,  Professor,  B.A.,  San 
Jose  State  College,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles,  1966. 

John  J.B.  Ayres,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  William  and  Mary,  1961;  M.A., 
Kentucky,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Seymour  M.  Berger,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oklahoma  A  and  M  College,  1949;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1959. 

Richard  S.  Bogartz,  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  1957;  Ph.D., 
1961. 

Neil  Carlson,  Associate  Professor,  A.B., 
Illinois,  1964;  A.M.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Sheldon  Cashdan,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1958; 
M.A.,  North  Carolina,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

James  I.  Chumbley,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Drake,  1960;  M.S.,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Charles  E.  Clifton,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Stanford,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1964. 

Rachel  K.  Clifton,  Professor,  B.A., 
Berea,  1959;  M.A.,  Minnesota,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

John  W.  Donahoe,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ken- 
tucky, 1954;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958. 


Ernest  Dzendolet,  Professor,  B.S., 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  1951; 
M.S.,  Brown,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Seymour  Epstein,  Professor,  B.A., 
Brooklyn  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 


Robert  Feldman,  Professor,  B.S., 
Michigan,  1943;  M.S.,  1944;  Ph.D. 


1951. 


Robert  Feldman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wesleyan,  1970;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Katherine  V.  Fite,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Florida  State,  1963;  M.S.,  Brown, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Mark  I.  Friedman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Maryland,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 
1973. 

Howard  Gadlin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Queens  College,  1962;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1966. 

Stuart  Golann,  Professor,  B.A.,  Queens 
College,  1957;  M.A.,  North  Carolina, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Richard  Gold,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Middlebury,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1966. 

Richard  Halgin,  Lecturer,  B.A.,  Mt.  St. 
Paul,  1970;  M.A.,  Fordham,  1972;  Ph.D. 
1975. 

Ronald  K.  Hambleton,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  and  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Morton  G.  Harmatz,  Professor,  B.A., 
Ohio  State,  1960;  M.A.,  Washington, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Geoffrey  Hayward,  Assistant  Professor, 
Institute  for  Man  and  Environment,  and 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Ronnie  Janoff-Bulman,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Smith  College,  1973;  M.S., 
Northwestern,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Harold  Jarmon,  Professor,  B.A.,  New 
York,  1955;  M.A.,  Kansas,  1959;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

C.  Dalton  Jones,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Rutgers,  1962;  M.S.,  Tufts,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1973. 

Alan  C.  Kamil,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Hofstra,  1963;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Alexandra  Kaplan,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1968. 


Solis  L.  Kates,  Professor,  B.S.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  1935;  M.S.,  1937; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1948. 

George  Levinger,  Professor,  B.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1946;  M.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1955. 

Alan  Lieberman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Brooklyn  College,  1953;  M.A.,  Con- 
necticut, 1955;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Marian  MacDonald,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Auburn  University,  1969;  M.A., 
University  of  Illinois/Urbana,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois/Urbana, 
1974. 

Jerrold  S.  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech.,  1968; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1974. 

John  W.  Moore,  Professor,  B.A., 
Lawrence,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Indiana, 
1962. 

Stanley  M.  Moss,  Professor,  B.A., 
Ohio  State,  1957;  M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

Jerome  L.  Myers,  Professor,  B.A., 
Syracuse,  1953;  M.A.,  Wisconsin, 
1955;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Nancy  A.  Myers,  Professor,  B.A., 
Mount  Holyoke,  1952;  M.A., 
Wisconsin,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Melinda  Novak,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Connecticut,  1967;  M.A., 
Wisconsin,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Alexander  Pollatsek,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Michigan,  1961;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1963;  M.S.,  Michigan, 
1964;  M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Keith  Rayner,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1968;  M.S.,  Universi- 
ty of  Utah,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1974. 

James  M.  Royer,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Chico  State,  1967;  M.A.,  Illinois, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Harry  Schumer,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Ohio  State,  1954;  M.A.,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Norman  Simonson,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Rochester,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1968. 

Ervin  Staub,  Professor,  B.A.,  Minnesota, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1965. 
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Ivan  Steiner,  Professor,  B.A.,  Central 
Michigan,  1941;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1952. 

Beth  Sulzer-Azaroff,  Professor,  B.S.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1950;  M.A.,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1966. 

Hariharan  Swaminathan,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  and  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology. 

David  M.  Todd,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Alma,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Michigan, 
1971. 

Arnold  Trehub,  Adjunct  Professor, 
Department  of  Psychology. 

Edward  Tronick,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Cornell,  1964;  M.S.,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1968. 

Barbara  F.  Turner,  Associate  Professor  of 
Human  Development  and  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Castellano  B.  Turner,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  DePaul,  1957;  M.A.,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1966. 

George  N.  Wade,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1967;  Ph.D., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1970. 

Arnold  Well,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
McGill,  1961;  M.S.,  Alberta,  1963;  M.A., 
Oregon,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 


Alvin  Winder,  Professor  of  Nursing  and 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Patricia  A.  Wisocki,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Marygrove,  1965;  M.A.,  Boston 
College,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Thomas  Wolff,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Psychology. 

The  aim  of  the  Graduate  Program  in  Psy- 
chology is  to  train  scientists  and  teachers 
who  will  pursue  careers  in  the  following 
general  areas:  Biopsychology  (including  an- 
imal learning,  physiological,  sensory,  and 
behavioral  biology),  Cognitive  Processes, 
Clinical,  Developmental,  Educational  (a 
joint  program  with  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion), Personality,  and  Social  Psychology. 
Students  may  develop  programs  of  study 
which  cut  across  these  established  areas, 
e.g.,  between  Biopsychology  and  Cognitive 
Processes,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Graduate  Program  Director. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  implemented 
by  a  variety  of  course  offerings  as  well  as  by 
experience  in  research  and  teaching.  All  stu- 
dents are  required  to  take,  directly  or  by  ex- 
amination, three  courses  outside  their  pri- 
mary area  of  study  in  order  to  gain  breadth 
of  knowledge  in  psychology.  Requirements 
also  include  two  statistics  courses.  These 


"core"  courses  are  complemented  by  spe- 
cialized offerings,  including  field  experience 
where  applicable.  A  strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  research,  first  with  faculty,  and 
then  on  individual  student  research  which 
culminates  in  the  doctoral  dissertation.  In 
addition,  because  a  large  percentage  of  our 
Ph.D.s  pursue  their  careers  in  an  academic 
setting,  all  students  are  required  to  partici- 
pate in  two  semesters  of  teaching.  Qualified 
students  may  be  allowed  to  assume  com- 
plete responsibility  for  small  independent 
sections  of  larger  courses. 

All  students  are  admitted  to  work  toward 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  However,  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  is  ordinarily  earned  after 
completion  of  30  credits  of  study  including 
a  Master's  thesis.  The  M.S.  should  be  at- 
tained in  two  years,  and  the  Ph.D.  in  four, 
except  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Clinical  Psychology 
for  which  an  additional  year's  internship  is 
required.  Students  may  complete  these  re- 
quirements in  less  time.  Students  are  not 
admitted  for  a  master's  degree  only. 

There  is  no  University  or  department- 
wide  foreign  language  requirement  for  the 
student's  program  of  study  and  research. 
The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  basic 
course  in  Computer  Science,  or  some  other 
technical  course,  may  be  required  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  Such  a  course  is  usually  com- 
pleted early  in  the  student's  program  of 
study  so  that  it  can  serve  subsequently  as  a 
research  tool. 

For  admission,  applicants  should  have  18 
credits  or  semester  hours  of  psychology 
courses  beyond  an  introductory  course.  In- 
cluded in  these  courses  should  be  one  in 
statistics  and  one  in  experimental  psycholo- 
gy. The  latter  may  be  a  laboratory  course  in 
either  physiological,  sensory,  emotion  and 
motivation,  or  learning  and  thinking. 
Applicants  who  have  done  outstanding 
work  in  other  areas  of  study,  but  do  not 
have  the  required  undergraduate  credits  in 
psychology,  are  also  encouraged  to  apply 
for  admission  to  graduate  work;  however, 
they  may  be  asked  to  make  up  some  credits 
or  courses.  After  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  semester's  work  of  advanced  under- 
graduate courses,  such  students  may  peti- 
tion the  Department  to  waive  any  remain- 
ing undergraduate  deficiencies. 

In  addition  to  the  other  Graduate  School 
admission  requirements,  applicants  should 
also  submit  to  the  Department  the  results  of 
the  Miller  Analogies  Test.  Ordinarily,  ap- 
plications are  accepted  only  for  Fall 
semester  admission. 
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All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

525  Comparative  Psychology 

Emphasis  on  experimental  investiga- 
tions in  a  wide  range  of  species.  Topics 
include  sensory  and  physiological 
systems,  learning  and  early  experience. 

535  Drugs  and  Behavior 

The  psychobiological  foundations  of 
drug  behavior  interactions.  The  neural 
and  neurochemical  basis  of  behavior, 
basic  pharmacology,  drugs  that  affect 
mood  and  their  mode  of  action,  the 
psychological  and  physical  bases  of 
drug  dependence  and  addiction,  ex- 
perimental approaches  to  psychophar- 
macology.  Prerequisites,  Psych  110 
and  Zool  101. 

543  Psychological  Tests 

Survey  of  tests  of  intelligence,  ap- 
titude, interest,  personality,  and  ad- 
justment. Test  rationale,  construction, 
characteristics,  uses  and  evaluation 
emphasized.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  Psych 
100  or  150. 

580  Clinical  Psychology 

Introduction  to  theoretical  approaches 
and  methods  used  in  understanding 
and  treating  psychologically  disturbed 
individuals.  Prerequisite,  Psych  280  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

585  Theories  and  Practice  in  Counseling 

Theories,  techniques  and  tests  neces- 
sary in  counseling  and  guidance.  Prac- 
tice in  organization  and  evaluating 
relevant  data  in  the  analysis  of  illustra- 
tive cases.  Prerequisite,  Psych  370  or 
543  or  consent  of  instructor.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

591-595  Seminar  in  Psychology 

For  qualified  seniors  and  graduate 
students.  A  survey  and  critical  evalua- 
tion of  the  literature  pertaining  to 
selected  topics  in  psychology.  Many 
different  topics  are  offered  each 
semester.  By  consent  of  instructor. 
Credit,  1-3. 

605  Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

Psychological  principles  and  concepts 
as  related  to  educative  process  and 
their  application  to  teaching.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students  in  education, 
psychology,  and  related  fields.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  required. 


617  Human  Information  Processing  I 

Basic  processes  in  human  cognition 
and  performance.  Topics  include 
visual  form  perception,  attention,  sen- 
sory memory,  short  term  memory,  and 
judgment. 

618  Human  Information  Processing  II 

Complex  aspects  of  human  cognition 
and  performance.  Topics  include  long 
term  memory,  semantic  memory,  con- 
cept formation,  thinking,  and  psycho- 
linguistics. 

620  Learning 

Basic  concepts  and  findings  in  condi- 
tioning and  memory.  An  advanced 
survey  course. 

630  Physiological  Psychology 

An  intensive  overview  of  the  field. 
Topics  include  an  introduction  to 
neuroanatomy,  techniques  used  in  in- 
vestigations of  brain  function,  the 
physiological  bases  of  emotion,  moti- 
vation, reward  and  punishment,  spe- 
cies-typical behavior,  learning,  and 
memory. 

640  Statistical  Inference  in  Psychology 

Application  of  statistical  procedures  to 
analysis  of  psychological  data  and  to 
problems  of  measurement  in  psycho- 
logy and  related  fields.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Offered  Fall  semester.  Prerequisites, 
Psych  100;  and  Psych  240  or  Statis  121. 

641  Statistical  Inference  in 
Psychology  II 

A  continuation  of  Psych  640.  An  in- 
troduction to  analysis  of  variance  and 
correlational  techniques,  related  to  the 
general  problem  of  inference  in  the 
social  sciences.  Prerequisite,  Psych  640 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

643  Research  Methodology 

Study  and  evaluation  of  research 
methods  and  of  problems  in  the  major 
fields  of  psychology.  Can  be  repeated 
for  additional  credit;  maximum  credit, 
12. 

645  Problem  in  Psychology 

A  research  project  which  may  be  taken 
at  the  master's  or  doctoral  level.  Can 
be  repeated  for  additional  credit;  max- 
imum credit,  12. 

650  Developmental  Psychology 

Selected  issues,  both  historical  and 
contemporary,  in  developmental  psy- 
chology. 


651  Theories  of  Child  Development 

The  more  relevant  theories  of  child 
development,  specifically  those  which 
have  served  as  the  impetus  for  ex- 
perimental research  with  children. 
Theoretical  analysis  of  the  personality, 
social,  and  cognitive  development  of 
children. 

660  Advanced  Social  Psychology 

An  overview  of  theory  and  experimen- 
tal research  in  social  psychology. 
Topics  include  social  perception,  at- 
titude structure  and  change,  dyadic  in- 
teraction, and  group  processes. 

661  Attitudes 

Theory,  methods,  and  data  concerned 
with  the  nature  and  structure  of  at- 
titudes and  opinions,  the  formation  of 
attitudes,  and  attitude  change  in 
response  to  communication  and  in- 
terpersonal influence.  Prerequisite, 
Psych  660. 

664  Group  Dynamics 

Interpersonal  and  group  processes;  at- 
traction, influence,  group  structure, 
communication,  cooperation,  leader- 
ship, group  performance.  Focus  on 
theory,  experimentation,  and  special 
problems  of  the  field.  Prerequisite, 
Psych  660. 

670  Personality 

The  basic  concepts  and  principles,  in- 
cluding theoretical  research  issues. 
Emphasis  on  recent  research  in  specific 
areas  of  personality. 

680  Clinical  I 

Roles  and  functions  of  clinicians  in 
various  settings,  current  professional 
issues.  Introduction  to  assessment  as 
related  to  alternative  view  of  abnor- 
mality and  personality.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required. 

681  Laboratory  in  Clinical  I 

Applied  experience  appropriate  to 
Clinical  I.  This  experience  is  directed 
by  clinical  supervisors.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required. 

682  Clinical  II 

Psychological  evaluation  with  em- 
phasis on  theoretical  and  practical 
issues  in  interviewing  and  testing  pro- 
cedures. Prerequisite,  Psych  680. 

683  Laboratory  in  Clinical  II 

Applied  experience  appropriate  to 
Clinical  II.  This  experience  is  directed 
by  clinical  supervisors.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required. 
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684  Seminar  in  Clinical  Research 

A  topic  concerned  with  research  in 
clinical  psychology.  Can  be  repeated 
for  additional  credit;  maximum  credit, 
12. 

691-695  Seminars,  Variable  Titles 

Selected  topics  of  current  significance 
in  psychology.  Research  studies 
analyzed  and  theoretical  advances  ex- 
plored. Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor required.  Credit,  variable;  can 
be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

696  Independent  Study  (Readings) 

Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

697  Special  Topics 

Credit,  variable. 

698  Practicum 

Credit,  variable. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  1-10;  can  be  repeated  for  addi- 
tional credit.  Minimum  credit,  1;  max- 
imum, 10. 

704  Systematic  Psychology 

The  general  structure  of  psychological 
theory  and  an  historical  and  compar- 
ative consideration  of  the  back- 
grounds, viewpoints  on  scientific 
methodology,  research  interests  and 
techniques,  and  the  component  varia- 
bles, hypotheses,  and  laws  of  structur- 
al, Gestalt,  functional,  and  behavioris- 
tic  movements. 

705  Social  Psychology  in  the  Schools 

Review  and  analysis  of  social  psycho- 
logical literature  as  it  pertains  to  school 
and  educational  issues.  Emphasis  on 
social  interaction  in  the  classroom. 
Consent  of  instructor  required. 

706  Psychology  of  Classroom  Learning 

Review  and  analysis  of  the  findings  of 
psychology  that  pertain  to  instruction. 
Emphasis  on  the  practical  control  of 
learning  activities  especially  as  seen  in 
the  classroom.  Consent  of  instructor 
required. 

707  Environment,  Behavior  and 
Design  Evaluation 

An  interdisciplinary  problem-oriented 
course.  Focus  on  a  multifactor  ap- 
proach to  design  evaluation,  including 
user-based  evaluations,  as  an  impor- 
tant component  of  the  design  process. 
Concepts,  techniques,  and  qualitative 
and  quantitative  approaches  from  both 
the  behavioral  sciences  and  design  pro- 


fessions reviewed  and  analyzed.  Lec- 
tures, discussions  and  practicum  ses- 
sions. 

711  Sensory  Processes  I 

Auditory,  cutaneous  senses,  and  labyr- 
inthine senses;  the  fundamental  data 
with  their  implications  concerning 
functioning  of  these  systems.  Prerequi- 
site, Psych  310  or  6  credits  of  advanced 
psychology  or  equivalent. 

712  Sensory  Processes  II 

Visual,  gustatory,  and  olfactory  sense; 
the  fundamental  data  with  their  im- 
plications concerning  functioning  of 
these  systems.  Prerequisite,  Psych  310 
or  6  credits  of  advanced  psychology  or 
equivalent. 

713  Topical  Seminar  in  Sensory 
Psychology 

A  critical  analysis  of  advanced  topics 
in  the  field;  emphasis  on  the  current 
periodical  literature.  Prerequisite,  one 
graduate  course  in  physiological  psy- 
chology or  consent  of  instructor.  Can 
be  repeated  for  additional  credit;  maxi- 
mum credit,  12. 

714  Perception 

Primarily  vision  and  audition.  Stress 
on  perceptual  process,  as  opposed  to 
sensory  processes.  The  perception  of 
form,  space,  depth;  perceptual  devel- 
opment and  learning,  etc.  Prerequisite, 
Psych  310  or  equivalent. 

717  Seminar  in  Cognitive  Processes 

Selected  topics  in  human  cognition  and 
performance,  chosen  from  attention, 
judgment,  choice,  memory,  sequential 
behavior,  concept  formation,  and 
psycholinguistics.  Credit,  1-6;  may  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  9  credits. 

718  Seminar  in  Quantitative  Theories  of 
Behavior 

Quantitative  theories  of  selected  be- 
havioral phenomena.  Topics  selected 
from  choice,  detection  and  recogni- 
tion, judgment,  memory,  learning,  and 
concept-formation.  Credit,  1-6;  may 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  9  cred- 
its. 

Ill  Conditioning 

The  fundamental  principles  and  fin- 
dings of  classical  conditioning.  Topics 
include  contemporary  and  traditional 
theories  of  conditioning,  a  critical  eval- 
uation of  the  relevant  research  litera- 
ture, and  the  physiological  bases  of 
conditioning. 


723  Animal  Learning 

The  implications  of  the  basic  laws  of 
learning  for  explaining  complex 
aspects  of  animal  learning.  Topics  may 
include  stimulus  control,  reinforce- 
ment, aversive  control,  and  attention. 

724  Topical  Seminar  in  Learning 
Psychology 

A  critical  analysis  of  advanced  topics 
in  the  field  of  learning;  emphasis  on 
the  current  periodical  literature.  Prere- 
quisite, one  graduate  course  in  learning 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Can  be 
repeated  for  additional  credit;  max- 
imum credit,  12. 

730  Advanced  Physiological  Psychology 

In-depth  analysis  of  modern  concepts 
in  the  study  of  the  physiological  and 
biochemical  bases  of  behavior.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor. 

731  The  Neuroanatomical  Basis 
of  Behavior 

Structure  and  function  of  the  mam- 
malian nervous  system  as  they  relate  to 
sensory-motor  and  motivational  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite,  Psych  330  or  equi- 
valent, or  consent  of  instructor. 

732  Topical  Seminar  in  Physiological 
Psychology 

Advanced  topics  in  the  field  of  physio- 
logical psychology;  emphasis  on  the 
current  periodical  literature.  Prerequi- 
site, one  graduate  course  in  physiologi- 
cal psychology  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Can  be  repeated  for  addition- 
al credit;  maximum  credit,  12. 

733  Psychopharmacology 

The  neurochemical  mechanisms  of 
drugs  that  affect  mood  and  behavior. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  330,  535  or  equiva- 
lent. 

735  Emotion  and  Motivation 

The  nature,  determinants,  and  interre- 
lationships of  emotion  and  motivation. 
Behavioral,  ethnological  and  physio- 
logical approaches  considered. 

740  Advanced  Applied  Statistics 

Various  experimental  designs,  the 
assumptions  underlying  their  use,  and 
the  appropriate  statistical  analysis;  or- 
thogonal and  randomized  designs, 
trend  analysis,  non-parametric  techni- 
ques, and  multivariate  analysis.  Prere- 
quisite, Psych  640  or  equivalent. 
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741  Correlational  Techniques 

Reasoning  and  assumptions  underlying 
correlation  analysis;  inference;  intro- 
duction to  multivariate  techniques; 
partial  correlation,  multiple  correla- 
tion and  regression,  introduction  to 
factor  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Psych 
640,  previously  or  concurrently,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

742  Psychological  Scaling 

Theories  underlying  measurement  and 
scaling  in  psychology  and  the  social 
sciences;  models  of  judgment  and 
choice;  models  of  psychological 
similarity;  models  of  attitudes  and 
abilities;  a  comparison  of  unidimen- 
sional  and  multidimensional  ap- 
proaches. Prerequisite,  Psych  640, 
previously  or  concurrently,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

750  Learning  and  Memory  Processes 
in  Children 

Theoretical  and  experimental  ap- 
proaches to  topics  in  learning  and 
memory.  Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor required. 

751  Cognitive  Processes  in  Children 

Piagetian,  behavioristic,  and  informa- 
tion-processing approaches  to  research 
in  conceptual  development.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

752  Perceptual  Development  in  Children 

An  introduction  to  theories  of  percep- 
tual development,  consideration  of  sen- 
sory and  perceptual  capabilities  of  the 
infant,  and  analysis  of  developmental 
changes  in  perception  in  the  infant  and 
older  children. 

753  Personality  and  Social  Development 
in  Children 

Review  and  analysis  of  the  literature  on 
personality  development  and  the  sociali- 
zation process  in  children.  Prerequisite, 
Psych  370  or  equivalent. 

762  Social  Judgment  and  Person 
Perception 

The  influence  of  culture,  values,  needs, 
and  attitudes  on  perceptual  judgments; 
judgmental  and  inferential  processes 
about  persons  and  interpersonal  behav- 
ior. Prerequisites,  Psych  660,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

763  Social  Learning 

Concentration  on  theories  of  social  lear- 
ning, particularly  those  concerned  with 


the  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  social 
reinforcement  and  observational  learn- 
ing. Prerequisite,  620  or  equivalent. 

771  Seminar  in  Personality 

A  topic  concerned  with  personality. 
Can  be  repeated  for  additional  credit; 
maximum  credit,  12. 

780  Clinical  III 

Problem- formulating  and  problem-sol- 
ving within  various  clinical  situations 
and  clinical  models.  Integration  and 
communication  of  findings  from  psych- 
ological assessment.  Lecture  and  labor- 
atory. Consent  of  instructor  required. 

781  Clinical  IV 

The  theory  of  the  individual  techniques 
of  psychotherapy  and  demonstration  of 
these  techniques  through  video  and 
other  tapes,  and  role-playing.  Prerequi- 
site, Psych  780. 

786  The  Psychology  of  Exceptional 
Children 

The  etiology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  exceptional  children,  with  emphasis 
on  intellectual,  social,  physical,  and  sen- 
sory deviation.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. 

787  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Behavior 
Disorders  in  Children 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  psych- 
ological maladjustments  in  infancy  and 
childhood;  treatment  procedures,  re- 
sources, and  methods  used  in  dealing 
with  behavior  and  personality  prob- 
lems. Lectures,  discussions,  practicum 
sessions.  Prerequisites,  Psych  280,  750 
and  780. 

788  Seminar  in  Clinical  Practice 

A  topic  concerned  with  the  practice  of 
clinical  psychology.  Can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit;  maximum  credit,  12. 

789  Clinical  Practicum 

Practice  in  the  application  of  psych- 
ological techniques  to  clinical  settings 
and  counseling.  Taught  with  the  staffs 
of  cooperating  institutions  and  agen- 
cies. Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated 
for  additional  credit. 

791-795  Seminars,  Variable  Titles 

Selected  topics  of  current  significance  in 
psychology.  Research  studies  analyzed 
and  theoretical  advances  explored.  Per- 
mission of  instructor.  Credit,  variable; 
can  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

796  Independent  Study  (Readings) 

Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 


191  Special  Topics 

Credit,  variable. 

798  Teaching  Practicum  in  Psychology 

Recommended  for  all  doctoral  can- 
didates. Experience  in  procedures, 
leading  discussion  groups  and  teaching 
labs.  Close  supervision  by  faculty 
members.  Students  meet  once  a  week  to 
discuss  problems  in  teaching.  Credit, 
variable;  can  be  repeated  for  additional 
credit. 

840  Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology 

Mathematical  descriptions  of  psycho- 
physical and  time-dependent  data; 
parameter  estimation;  stochastic  pro- 
cesses. Prerequisite,  Psych  640  or  equi- 
valent. 

882  Clinical  V 

Theoretical  and  research  approaches  to 
group  and  family  therapies.  Laboratory 
provides  practicum  experiences  in  these 
techniques.  Prerequisite,  Psych  781. 

883  Seminar  in  Clinical  Specialty 

A  topic  concerned  with  a  specialty  area 
in  clinical  psychology.  May  be  repeated 
for  additional  credit;  maximum  credit, 
12. 

891-895  Seminars,  Variable  Titles 

Selected  topics  of  current  significance  in 
psychology.  Research  studies  and 
theoretical  advances  explored.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Credit, 
variable;  can  be  repeated  for  additional 
credit. 

896  Independent  Study  (Readings) 

Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

897  Special  Topics 

Credit,  variable. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Can  be  repeated  for  additional  credit; 
minimum  credit,  10;  maximum,  27. 

Related  Courses 

Computer  and  Information 
Science 

603  Fundamentals  of  Cybernetics 

683  Artificial  Intelligence 

782  Computational  Cybernetics 

784  Pattern  Recognition 

Education 

516  Evaluation  Models 
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705  Seminar-Applied  Multivariate 
Analysis 

705  Seminar — Psychometric  Models 

705  Seminar — Evaluation  Design 

731  Factor  Analysis 

735  Test  Theory 

820  Research  Practicum  in  Education 

Entomology 

595  Evolution 

611  Insect  Behavior 

Linguistics 

601  Intensive  Introduction  to 
Transformational  Grammar 

711  Psycholinguistics:  Language 
Acquisition 

712  Psycholinguistics:  The  Perception  of 
Linguistic  Form 

Sociology 

725  Symbolic  Interaction  Seminar 

729  Sociology  of  Small  Groups 

735  Social  Movements 

736  Collective  Behavior 

784  Advanced  Sociological  Theory 

785  Complex  Organizations 
797  Survey  Design  and  Analysis 

Communication  Studies 
792  Theories  of  Hearing 

Zoology 

540  Principles  of  Genetics 

600  Vertebrate  Zoology 

650  Animal  Behavior 

670  Comparative  Physiology 

680  Developmental  Biology 

750  Selected  Topics  in  Animal  Behavior 

755  Systematics  and  Evolutionary 
Mechanisms 

770  Comparative  Neurophysiology 

780  Physiological  Regulatory  Mechanisms 

784  Endocrinology 
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Graduate  Faculty 

William  A.  Darity,  Professor,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Health  Sciences  and  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Public  Health,  B.S.,  Shaw 
University,  1948;  M.S.P.H.,  North 
Carolina  Central,  1949;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1964. 

Robert  W.  Gage,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1939;  M.Sc,  Harvard,  1977;  M.D.,  1942. 

Howard  S.  Berliner,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Vermont,  1971;  M.P.S.,  Cornell, 
1973;  Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1977. 

Edward  J.  Calabrese,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  State  College  at  Bridgewater,  1968; 
M.A.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1973. 

George  P.  Cernada,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Boston  College,  1959;  M.A.,  In- 
diana, 1961;  M. P. H.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1965;  Dr.P.H.,  1975. 

Tyzz  Lang  Chen,  Associate  Professor, 
B.Ed.,  National  Taiwan  University,  1962; 
M.A.,  Maryland,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State, 
1970;  M.P.H.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1971. 

Ronald  C.  DeConti,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor,  B.S.,  Yale  College,  1955;  M.D. 
Yale  University,  1959. 

Salvatore  R.  DiNardi,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Hofstra,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1971. 

Seth  B.  Goldsmith,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  New  York  University,  1961;  M.S., 
Columbia,  1963;  Sc.D.,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1970. 

Stuart  C.  Hartz,  Associate  Professor, 
B.B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1964; 
M.S.,  Columbia,  1965;  Sc.D.,  Harvard, 
1974. 

David  W.  Hosmer,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Vermont,  1966;  M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Washington,  1971. 

Nellie  Kanno,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
West  Virginia  State,  1962;  M.S.,  Indiana, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1972. 

Stanley  Lemeshow,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York, 
1969;  M.P.H.,  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  1970;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  1976. 

Warren  Litsky,  Commonwealth  Professor 
of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Public 
Health,  B.A.,  Clark,  1945;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State,  1951. 


M.  Anne  Matthews,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health,  A.B.,  Hollins,  1968;  S.M., 
Harvard,  1973;  Sc.D.,  1978. 

Gary  S.  Moore,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1966;  M.S.,  1969;  Dr.P.H., 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1971. 

Jesse  S.  Ortiz,  Associate  Professor,  B.Ph., 
Northwestern,  1961;  M.S.,  Loyola,  1965; 
M.P.H.,  Michigan,  1968;  Dr.P.H.,  1970. 

Howard  A.  Peters,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Omaha,  1951;  M.P.H., 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Jerome  S.  Peterson,  Adjunct  Professor, 
B.S.,  Syracuse,  1925;  M.D.,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia,  1931; 
M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1939. 

Debra  L.  Roter,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Santa  Barbara,  1971;  M.S., 
City  University  of  New  York  at  Hunter 
College,  1974;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1975;  Dr.P.H.,  1977. 

Paula  Stamps,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Missouri,  1968;  M.S.,  Oklahoma,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Bruce  C.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Whitman,  1965;  M.S.,  Washington 
State,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Robert  W.  Tut  hill,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1956;  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1961;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  1970. 

Alvin  E.  Winder,  Professor,  B.S., 
Brooklyn  College,  1947;  M.S.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1952. 

Master  of  Science  Program 

Course  of  Study 

Study  at  the  Master's  level  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  either  a  career  in  public 
health  or  advanced  study  at  the  doctoral 
level.  Students  who  demonstrate  aptitude  for 
graduate  study  are  accepted  from  a  variety 
of  academic  backgrounds.  All  applicants 
must  satisfy  the  Graduate  School  entrance 
requirements.  Usually,  applicants  are  pre- 
pared best  by  completing  an  undergraduate 
major  in  the  physical  or  biological  sciences, 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  or  public 
health.  In  special  circumstances,  students  are 
accepted  with  other  undergraduate  study 
majors.  In  any  event,  all  applicants  should 
have  at  least  a  minimal  background  in  both 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  and  the 
biological  sciences. 


Public  Health 


The  course  of  study  has  been  designed  to 
permit  students  to  concentrate  in  one  of  the 
following  areas:  Biostatistics,  Community 
Health  Education,  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  Epidemiology,  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  Public  Health  Nutrition. 

The  program  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 
has  been  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition. 
Students  are  assigned  an  adviser  from  each 
unit  to  coordinate  a  course  of  study  to 
prepare  the  graduate  for  ADA  certification 
and  either  a  career  in  this  area  or  advanced 
study.  This  is  a  21 -month  program  with  a 
thesis  requirement.  At  least  one  member  of 
each  academic  unit  serves  on  the  thesis  com- 
mittee. 

The  course  of  study  leads  to  the  Master 
of  Science  degree.  Students  are  also 
prepared  for  advanced  graduate  study.  The 
Division  encourages  an  interdisciplinary 
academic  and  research  approach,  and  will 
arrange  a  cooperative  program  with  other 
departments  when  this  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  student. 

Students  who  have  deficiencies  in  certain 
specific,  essential,  undergraduate  courses 
are  required  to  take  such  courses  without 
graduate  credit.  Each  applicant's  situation 
is  evaluated  and  handled  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Examples  of  typical  programs  of  study  in 
each  of  the  areas  of  concentration  are 
available.  Interested  persons  may  secure 
this  information  by  writing  to  the  Division. 

Research 

Each  student  is  expected  to  carry  out  an  in- 
dividual investigation  or  research  project  as 
one  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of 
Science  degree.  This  is  done  as  a  thesis, 
which  is  conducted  under  the  guidance  of 
one  or  more  faculty  members  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  As  a 
part  of  the  requirement  each  thesis  is 
defended  orally  before  at  least  three 
members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

Courses  Required  of  All  Students 
for  Master  of  Science  Degree 

The  basic  requirement  for  the  master's 
degree  is  the  completion  of  60  credits  of 
academic  work,  including  field  training,  in 
a  course  of  study  approved  by  one  of  the 
programs  within  the  Division.  The  follow- 
ing Public  Health  courses  are  required  of  all 
candidates:  (Credit,  3  each,  unless  specified 
otherwise)  540  Public  Health  Statistics;  620 
Organization  of  Health  Services;  630  Prin- 
ciples of  Epidemiology;  640  Evaluation  of 


Public  Health  Research;  660  Principles  of 
Environmental  Health;  699  Master's 
Thesis,  6-12  credits. 

Other  Required  and  Elective  Courses 

Upon  entrance,  each  student  is  assigned  a 
faculty  member  as  an  academic  adviser. 
The  student,  in  consultation  with  the  ad- 
viser, completes  additional  courses,  some 
required  for  the  concentration  selected  by 
the  student  and  some  elected  from  courses 
within  Public  Health  or  in  other  University 
departments.  Interdisciplinary  study  is  en- 
couraged in  preparation  for  a  public  health 
career.  The  total  program  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  academic  adviser  and  be  con- 
sistent with  guidelines  set  forth  by  the 
Graduate  Program  Director.  The  normal 
time  for  satisfying  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  the  Division  of 
Public  Health  is  two  academic  years  plus 
the  intervening  summer  (21  months). 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

505  Current  Issues  in  Health  Education 

Issues  such  as  human  sexuality,  drug 
use  and  abuse,  family  planning,  pover- 
ty and  health  and  socialized  health 
care. 

511  Human  Sexuality  and  Sex  Education 

Human  sexuality  in  relation  to  modern 
life.  Emphasis  on  sexuality  as  it  may 
appear  in  the  infant,  the  child,  the 
adolescent,  and  the  young  married 
adult;  examination  and  clarification  of 
one  of  the  crucial  dynamics  of  the  pre- 
sent era.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

512  Public  Health  and  Family  Planning 

Public  health  problems  associated  with 
family  health  and  population  limita- 
tion. Historical  factors,  limitation 
methods,  and  barriers  and  facilitators 
related  to  family  health  size.  Prerequi- 
site, consent  of  instructor. 

540  Public  Health  Statistics 

Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  the 
evaluation  of  public  health  practices. 
Three  class  hours,  one  1-hour  labor- 
atory period  (optional).  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor. 

550  Basic  Public  Health  Laboratory 
Procedures 

Standard  methods  used  in  present  day 
applied  bacteriology;  soils,  dairy  pro- 
ducts,  water  and  shellfish,  air.  Two 


class  hours,  two  2-hour  laboratory  per- 
iods. Prerequisite,  Micbio  140  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Credit,  4. 

551  Advanced  Public  Health 
Laboratory  Procedures 

Field  collection  of  samples,  stream  pol- 
lution study,  food  poisoning  and  infec- 
tion, standard  methods  of  food 
analysis.  One  4-hour  and  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  Pub 
HI  550  or  consent  of  instructor. 

552  Clinical  Bacteriology 

Procedures  in  clinical  laboratory  work. 
One  class  hour,  two  2-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites,  Micbio  250  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

553  Parasitic  Disease 

The  life  cycles,  pathology,  symptoma- 
tology, immunity,  epidemiology  and 
identification  of  parasites  of  public 
health  and  medical  importance.  Prere- 
quisites, Pub  HI  550  and/or  Zool  283, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

554  Microscopy  of  Water 

Microscopic  forms  of  life,  exclusive  of 
bacteria.  Counting  and  control  of 
plankton  in  potable  waters.  Elements 
of  limnology.  3  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

555  Concepts  of  Human  Parasitism 

Selected  topics  on  communicable, 
chronic  and  environmentally  caused 
disease  discussed  for  their  historical, 
current  and  future  value.  Each  topic 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  host- 
defense  mechanisms,  how  it  has  affec- 
ted the  host  (infectivity),  what  is  the 
present  status  of  the  host-parasite  rela- 
tionship and  what  could  happen  if  pre- 
sent barriers  are  broken. 

560  The  Environment  and  Public  Health 

The  relationship  of  public  health  to 
various  environmental  problems.  The 
technological,  social,  economic  and 
political  resources  needed  to  effect  an 
improvement.  Not  open  to  public 
health  graduate  students. 

561  Institutional  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation 

Application  of  bacteriology  to  the  pre- 
vention of  food  poisoning  events. 
Evaluation  of  sanitary  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  disease  transmission 
via  food  and  institutional  environ- 
ments. Role  of  government  agencies. 
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562  Principles  of  Air  Pollution 

Air  pollution  as  a  major  public  health 
problem.  Topics  include:  air  pollu- 
tants, and  their  sources,  health  and 
economic  effects,  meteorology,  sam- 
pling and  analysis,  air  quality  criteria 
and  standards,  control  technology, 
control  regulations  and  programs. 
Limited  to  public  health  and  engineer- 
ing majors.  Other  science  majors  by 
consent  of  instructor. 

563  Principles  of  Radiation  Protection 

Effect  and  control  of  radiation  in  the 
mammalian  system.  Includes  sources, 
measurements,  radiosensitivity,  radia- 
tion chemistry,  cellular  effects  and 
acute  and  delayed  effects  in  occu- 
pational, medical,  and  environmental 
exposures.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

564  Principles  of  Occupational  Health 

The  relation  of  the  occupational  envir- 
onment to  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
well-being  of  workers.  Emphasis  on  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  including  toxic  mater- 
ials, physical  stresses  and  control  meth- 
ods. Limited  to  public  health  and  en- 
gineering majors.  Other  science  majors 
by  consent  of  instructor. 

601  Principles  of  Community  Health 
Education 

Methods  and  approaches  to  communi- 
ty health,  community  dimensions,  and 
community  potential.  Types  and  use  of 
various  methods  leading  to  community 
action.  3  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

602  Community  Development  and  Health 
Education 

Latest  approaches  in  community  devel- 
opment and  community  organization 
procedures.  Exploratory  readings, 
field  assignments;  emphasis  on  leader- 
ship development  and  coordinated 
community  action.  Prerequisite,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

604  School  Health 

The  principal  concepts,  methods  and 
dynamics  of  the  organization  of  a 
school  health  program  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels.  Stress  on  the 
planning  and  teaching  in  problem 
areas  through  the  efforts  of  all  leader- 
ship persons  in  the  school  and  in  the 
community.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
instructor. 


620  Organization  of  Health  Services 

Introduction  to  the  philosophy,  na- 
ture, and  scope  of  modern  health  servi- 
ces. Discussion  of  major  health  issues 
and  programs.  Organization  of  health 
services  by  local,  national  and  interna- 
tional health  agencies. 

621  Medical  Care  Organization 

Organizational  patterns  for  delivery  of 
medical  care.  Cost,  methods  of  pay- 
ment, health  personnel  and  facilities, 
planning,  evaluation  of  medical  care- 
health,  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  national  and  international 
trends.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

622  Program  Evaluation  in  Health 
Administration 

The  organization  of  health  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Emerging  health  problems  and  ap- 
proaches to  solving  these  problems. 
Emphasis  on  comprehensive  planning 
and  evaluation  procedures.  Prere- 
quisites, Pub  HI  620  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

623  Government  Health  Programs 

Historical  and  theoretical  rationale  for 
governmental  involvement  in  the  health 
sector.  Descriptive  and  analytical  study 
of  current  and  proposed  health  pro- 
grams. Emphasis  on  current  govern- 
ment health  programs  and  relevance  to 
the  United  States,  and  national  health 
insurance. 

630  Principles  of  Epidemiology 

An  epidemiological  perspective  of 
health.  Approaches  for  describing  pat- 
terns of  disease  in  groups  of  people  and 
for  elucidating  processes  creating  differ- 
ing health  levels  in  human  groups. 

632  Chronic  Disease  Epidemiology 

An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  selected 
chronic  diseases  on  modern  society. 
Current  theories  of  cause  and  preven- 
tion related  to  present  and  future  needs 
in  health  care  and  research  efforts. 
Prerequisite,  Pub  HI  630  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Hollingsworth 

633  Communicable  Disease  Epidemiology 

A  review  of  selected  infectious  diseases; 
emphasis  on  current  theories  of  distri- 
bution, transmission  and  control. 

634  Health  Program  Evaluation 

Approaches  to  evaluating  categorical 
health  programs.  Class  undertakes  a 
systematic  analysis  of  previous  evalua- 


tion efforts  in  health  areas  of  individual 
interest.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

635  Social  Epidemiology 

Life  styles  of  populations  and  the  risks 
to  which  individuals  in  these  popula- 
tions are  vulnerable.  Models  linking 
social  stress,  physiological  responses, 
psychosocial  mediators,  and  social  sup- 
port systems  which  promote  or  reduce 
susceptibility  to  disease.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor. 

640  Evaluation  of  Public  Health 
Research 

Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  the 
evaluation  of  public  health  research. 

660  Principles  of  Environmental  Health 

The  application  of  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  control  of  man's  environment  as 
applied  to  human  health.  The  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  aspects  of  the 
air,  water,  land,  food,  housing,  and  oc- 
cupation environments.  Public  health 
or  science  majors  with  junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

661  Environmental  Health  Practices 

The  concepts  of  control  methods  used 
by  the  environmental  health  and  engin- 
eering practitioner.  Topics  include: 
water,  wastewater,  solid  wastes,  food 
sanitation,  vector  control,  housing,  and 
accident  control  measures.  Limited  to 
environmental  health  and  engineering 
majors.  Other  science  majors  by  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

694,695  Seminar 

Lectures  and  reports  on  current 
literature  and  special  topics.  Credit,  1 
each  semester;  maximum  credit,  4. 

696  Special  Problems  in  Public  Health 

Special  investigational  or  research  pro- 
blems for  advanced  students.  The  scope 
of  the  work  can  be  varied  to  meet  speci- 
fied conditions.  Credit,  3-6. 

698  Supervised  Field  Training  (Internship) 

For  majors.  Opportunity  for  supervised 
field  observation  and  professional  ex- 
perience in  selected  public  health  agen- 
cies. Assignment  in  either  associate 
function  or  internship.  Departmental 
staff;  consultants  in  public  health  agen- 
cies. Credit,  9. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Independent  research  leading  to  a  thesis 
on  a  public  health  subject.  Results 
should  be  suitable  for  publication. 
Credit,  6-12. 
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02  Advanced  Methods  in  Health 
Education 

Health  education  efforts  that  have  in- 
fluenced community  health.  Individual 
study,  programming  and  research 
methods.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

08  Research  Methods  in  Community 
Health  Education 

Logic  and  techniques  of  research  meth- 
ods as  applied  to  health  education.  For- 
mulations, research  problems,  deve- 
loping research  designs,  collecting,  anal- 
yzing and  reporting  data  as  they  relate 
to  the  solution  of  community  health 
problems.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

21  Seminar  in  Health  Planning 

Concepts  and  methods  of  community, 
regional  and  national  health  planning. 
Consideration  of  the  social,  political 
and  economical  aspects  of  the  planning 
agencies,  their  structure,  power  and 
role. 

'26  Health  Care  Financing 

Insurance  concepts;  structures  and 
practices  of  insurers.  Reimbursement 
mechanisms  from  societal  and  provider 
perspectives.  Prerequisite,  620  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

'30  Epidemiological  Investigation 

Vital  statistics  and  their  use  in  epide- 
miological investigation.  Students  for- 
mulate and  carry  out  an  epidemiolog- 
ical analysis  using  secondary  data. 
Prerequisite,  Pub  HI  630. 

'37  Advanced  Epidemiology 

The  application  of  epidemiological 
techniques  to  the  study  of  a  specific 
health  problem.  Prerequisite,  Pub  HI 
730. 

'42  Advanced  Methods  in 
Biometric  Research 

Applications  of  advanced  statistical 
procedures  such  as  Hotellings'  T2  sta- 
tistic, nonlinear  regression,  and  step- 
wise linear  regression  to  problems  in 
biology,  medicine  and  public  health. 
Prerequisite,  Pub  HI  540,  Math  616, 
and  FORTRAN  programming  ability, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

743  Analysis  of  Categorical 
Data  in  the  Health  Sciences 

The  usual  tests  of  homogenicity  and  in- 
dependence for  the  two-way  con- 
tingency table,  considered  in  terms  of 
the  log-linear  model.  These  concepts 


extended  to  multiway  tables.  Analyses 
performed  using  a  computer  program. 
Prerequisite,  Pub  HI  540. 

744  Computer  Analysis  of  Health 
Sciences  Data 

The  application  of  packaged  statistical 
programs  in  analyses  of  data  from  the 
health  sciences.  Emphasis  on  use  and 
interpretation  of  the  computer  output. 

745  Sampling  Methods  in  Public 
Health  Research 

The  application  of  widely  used  sam- 
pling methods  to  situations  commonly 
occurring  in  public  health  research. 
Alternative  sampling  strategies  discuss- 
ed and  compared;  emphasis  on  actual 
design  of  sample  surveys.  Types  of 
samples  considered  in  depth;  the  sim- 
ple random  sample,  stratified  sample, 
systematic  sample,  and  the  cluster  sam- 
ple. Also  the  combined  ratio  estimate, 
and  large-scale,  ongoing  sample  sur- 
veys such  as  the  Health  Examination 
Survey  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics.  Prerequisite,  Pub  HI 
540. 

746  Applied  Methods  in  Public 
Health  Research 

The  application  of  nonparametric 
methods  to  commonly  occurring  prob- 
lems in  public  health  research.  Data 
from  one-,  two-,  and  multi-sample 
problems  from  environmental  health, 
epidemiology,  health  administration, 
and  health  education.  Prerequisite, 
Pub  HI  640. 

748  Survival  Theory  in  Public  Health 
and  Science 

Application  of  statistical  distribution 
theory  to  assess  and  predict  survival  in 
human  beings  and  animals  who  are,  for 
example,  exposed  to  a  radiation  hazard, 
as  well  as  electrical  and  mechanical 
equipment.  Prerequisites,  Pub  HI  540 
and  Math  616  or  consent  of  instructor. 

760  Environmental  Health  Planning 

Principles  of  environmental  health  as 
translated  into  community  programs 
planned  to  meet  desirable  objectives. 
Different  surveys  and  rating  systems  as 
measuring  devices  for  the  effectiveness 
of  programs.  Prerequisite,  Pub  HI  660 
or  equivalent. 

773  Air  Sampling  and  Analysis 

Applications  of  fluid  mechanics  and  gas 
laws  to  measurement  and  collection  of 
atmospheric  pollutants  which  are  injur- 


ious to  health.  Pollutants  are  analyzed 
by  various  chemical  techniques.  Prere- 
quisite, Pub  HI  562  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

780  Public  Health  Law 

Constitutional  and  social  bases  for  pub- 
lic health  law.  The  development  of  sta- 
tutes and  regulations  and  their  effects 
on  social  problems,  including  review  of 
court  decisions  and  the  preparation  of 
administrative  regulations. 

Related  Courses 

(Partial  List  of  Courses  in  Other 
Schools  and  Departments  for 
which  Major  Credit  Will  be  Given 
in  the  Division  of  Public  Health) 

Biochm  523,524  General  Biochemistry 

Bus  Ad  770  Operations 
Management 

Bus  Ad  780  Organizational 
Behavior 

Bus  Ad  789  Business  Policy 

Ch  Eng  571  Air  Pollution 
Control  Processes 

CE  471  Introduction  to 

Environmental  Pollution  Control 

CE  572  Environmental 
Engineering  Analysis  I 

CE  574  Radiological  Health 
Engineering 

CE  577  Surface  Water 
Quality  Control 

Educ  506  Evaluation  Models 

Educ  508  Research  Methods  in 
Education 

Educ  535  Education  Media, 
Technology,  and  Systems 

Educ  550  Conceptions  of  Liberal 
Education 

Educ  551  Foundations  of  Education 

Educ  554  Educational  Anthropology 

Educ  555  Introduction  to  Statistics  and 
Computer  Analysis 

Educ  807  Human  Appraisals  and 
Evaluation 

Educ  844  History  of  Higher  Education 
in  America 

Educ  881  Comparative  Education 
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Educ  884  Educational  Sociology 

Micbio  525  Virology 

Micbio   530  Pathogenic 
Bacteriology 

Micbio  540  Immunology 

Micbio  710  Advanced  Immunology 

Psych  660  Advanced  Social 
Psychology 

Sociol  460  Urban  Sociology 

Sociol  481  Sociology  of  Mental 
Disorders 

Sociol  711  Elementary  Statistics 

Sociol  720  Sociology  of  Education 

Sociol  722  Seminar  in  the  Family 

Sociol  740  Socio  Gerontology 

Sociol  742  Sociology  of  Medicine 

Sociol  763  Human  Ecology: 
Community  Structure  and 
Interrelations 

Statis  431,432  Introduction  to 
Fundamentals  of  Statistical 
Inference  (I)  (II) 

Statis  451  Elementary  Least  Squares, 
Regression  and  Analysis  of  Variance 

Statis  461  Design  of  Experiments 
(Methods) 

Statis  471  Survey  Sampling 

Statis  481  Multivariate  Analysis 
(Methods) 

Zool  430  Systems  of  the  Human  Body 


Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures 


Graduate  Faculty 

Robert  A.  Rothstein,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1960;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Maurice  I.  Levin,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A,  Boston,  1953; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Laszlo  Dienes,  Assistant  Professor, 
Diploma,  Eotvos  Lorand  University  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Budapest,  Hungary, 
1968;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

J.  Joseph  Lake,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Georgetown,  1964;  M.A.,  Yale, 
1968;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Laszlo  M.  Tikos,  Professor,  M.A., 
University  of  Debrecen,  Hungary,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tubingen,  Germany, 
1962. 

George  Ivask,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1955. 

Master  of  Arts 

Prerequisites  for  admission 

A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  Russian 
language  and  literature  or  area  studies,  plus 
an  indication  of  ability  to  do  successful 
gradute  work.  Deficiencies  in  literary  back- 
ground and/or  insufficient  command  of 
spoken  or  written  Russian  must  be 
remedied  before  the  candidate  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  certain  courses  required  for  the 
degree. 

Language 

For  this  degree  the  student  must  have,  or 
must  acquire,  a  reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  major  language  other  than  Rus- 
sian or  English,  preferably  French  or  Ger- 
man. In  addition,  the  student  is  required  to 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  speaking,  un- 
derstanding, reading  and  writing  contem- 
porary standard  Russian. 

Program  of  study 

A  total  of  30  credits,  at  least  24  of  which 
must  be  earned  in  this  Department.  The  stu- 
dent is  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  order  to  demonstrate  1)  profi- 
ciency in  the  language  itself;  2)  familiarity 
with  the  whole  body  of  Russian  literature; 
3)  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
history  of  the  Russian  language;  4) 
knowledge  of  Russian  and  Soviet  history 
and  culture. 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Slavic 

559  The  Slavic  Peoples,  Their  Languages 
and  Civilizations 

A  survey  of  the  historical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, and  cultural  evolution  of  the 
Slavic  peoples  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  non- 
Russian  Slavs.  Conducted  in  English. 
Mr.  Rothstein 

601  Old  Church  Slavic 

Introduction  to  the  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  syntax  of  Old  Church 
Slavic;  selected  readings  and  textual 
analysis.  Required  of  all  first-year 
graduate  students.  Mr.  Lake 

Russian 

551  Pushkin 

The  most  important  works  of  Pushkin, 
prose  and  poetry.  Facility  in  speaking 
and  writing  Russian  required.  Con- 
ducted on  a  seminar  basis  with  each 
student  actively  participating.  Mr. 
Dienes 

552  Gogol 

The  most  important  works  of  Gogol: 
The  Inspector-General,  Dead  Souls, 
The  Overcoat,  and  selected  passages 
from  his  Correspondence  with  Friends, 
and  other  works.  Facility  in  speaking 
and  writing  Russian  required.  Con- 
ducted on  a  seminar  basis  with  each 
student  actively  participating.  Mr. 
Dienes 

553  Dostoevsky 

Historical  and  literary  background. 
Close  text  analysis.  Student  reports. 
Readings  of  selected  works  in  the  orig- 
inal required  of  Russian  majors.  Mr. 
Tikos 

554  Tolstoy 

Historical  and  literary  background. 
Close  text  analysis.  Student  reports. 
Readings  of  selected  works  in  the  orig- 
inal required  of  Russian  majors.  Mr. 
Tikos 

556  Russian  Drama 

Drama  in  the  originals  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
theatre  culminating  in  plays  of  Ostrov- 
sky,  Chekhov,  Gorky.  Prerequisite, 
proficiency  in  Russian.  Mr.  Tikos 
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557  Soviet  Literature 

The  beginnings  and  development  of 
Soviet  prose,  drama,  and  criticism 
from  Gorky  to  Sholokhov  and  Paster- 
nak. Mr.  Tikos 

558  Russian  Poetry 

Russian  poetry  in  the  originals,  from 
the  early  19th  century  to  the  present. 
Emphasis  on  the  major  poetic  trends. 
Prerequisite,  proficiency  in  Russian. 
Mr.  Dienes 

560  Russian  Phonetics 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  Russian  sound 
system.  Articulation  and  intonation, 
largely  in  comparison  with  the  English 
sound  system.  Recommended  for  those 
preparing  to  teach  Russian.  Prerequi- 
site, proficiency  in  Russian.  Mr.  Levin 

561  Structure  of  Russian 

Descriptive  analysis  of  the  morphology 
of  contemporary  standard  Russian; 
additional  emphasis  on  selected  pro- 
blems of  derivation.  Prerequisite,  pro- 
ficiency in  Russian.  Mr.  Levin 

562  The  Teaching  of  Russian 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  major 
linguistic  problems  facing  the  teacher 
of  Russian  and  the  methods  used  in 
solving  them.  Prerequisite,  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Levin 

563  Contrastive  Structures  of  Russian 
and  English 

Contrastive  analysis  of  Russian  and 
English  with  emphasis  on  those 
elements  of  Russian  structure  that  dif- 
fer significantly  from  English.  Prere- 
quisite, proficiency  in  Russian.  Mr. 
Rothstein 

602  The  History  of  the  Russian  Language 

Historical  development  of  the  Russian 
language,  its  relation  to  other  lan- 
guages, changes  in  sound,  form,  and 
vocabulary  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite,  Slavic  601. 
Mr.  Lake 

611  Readings  in  Russian  Literature 
of  the  Early  Period 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  the  ma- 
jor works  of  Russian  literature  before 
Pushkin.  Emphasis  on  the  place  of 
each  in  Russian  literature.  Conducted 
in  Russian  with  readings  in  the 
original.  Mr.  Dienes 


612  Readings  in  Russian  Literature 
Since  Pushkin 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  the  ma- 
jor works  of  Russian  literature  since 
Pushkin.  Emphasis  on  the  place  of 
each  in  Russian  literature.  Conducted 
in  Russian  with  readings  in  the 
original.  Mr.  Dienes 


Graduate  Faculty 

John  P.  Hewitt,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  B.A., 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  1963;  M.A., 
Princeton,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Michael  Lewis,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, 1959;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

Andy  B.  Anderson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Southern  Methodist,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Tulane,  1967. 

Albert  Chevan,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Cornell,  1953;  M.S.,  Connecticut,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1968. 

Roland  J.  Chilton,  Professor,  B.A.,  Mon- 
mouth, 1951;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1962. 

Dan  Clawson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington  University,  1970;  M.A.,  State 
University  of  N.Y.  at  Stony  Brook,  1975; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  N.Y.  at  Stony 
Brook,  1978. 

N.  Jay  Demerath,  III,  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1958;  M.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Edwin  D.  Driver,  Professor,  B.A.,  Tem- 
ple, 1945;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Robert  R.  Faulkner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1963; 
M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Naomi  Gerstel,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
N.Y.  University,  1970;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1974;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1978. 

Hilda  H.  Golden,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Skidmore,  1942;  M.A.,  Duke,  1944; 
Ph.D.,  1950. 

Milton  M.  Gordon,  Professor,  B.A., 
Bowdoin,  1939;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  1950. 

Anthony  R.  Harris,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Queens  College,  1964;  M.A.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1966;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1972. 

Paul  Hollander,  Professor,  B.A.,  Lon- 
don, 1959;  M.A.,  Illinois,  1960;  M.A., 
Princeton,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Christopher  J.  Hum,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  London,  1960;  M.A.,  Northwestern, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 
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Lewis  M.  Killian,  Professor,  B.A., 
Georgia,  1940;  M.A.,  1941;  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  1949. 

John  F.  Manfredi,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1942;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1948;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Surinder  K.  Mehta,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Oregon,  1952;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  1959. 

Peter  Park,  Professor,  B.A.,  Columbia, 
1953;  M.A.,  Yale,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Eugene  B.  Piedmont,  Professor  and  Ac- 
ting Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  B.S., 
State  University  of  New  York,  1956; 
M.A.,  Rochester,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Buffalo, 
1962. 

Gerald  M.  Piatt,  Professor,  B.A., 
Brooklyn  College,  1955;  M.A.,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1964. 

Alice  S.  Rossi,  Professor,  B.A.,  Brooklyn 
College,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1957. 

Peter  H.  Rossi,  Professor,  B.S., 
C.C.N.Y.,  1943;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1951. 

Jon  E.  Simpson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1954;  M.A.,  Ohio 
State,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Randall  G.  Stokes,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  State  at  San  Diego,  1966; 
M.A.,  Duke,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Gordon  F.  Sutton,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wayne  State,  1953;  M.A.,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1959. 

Curt  Tausky,  Professor,  B.A.,  Portland 
State,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Oregon,  1963. 

Richard  C.  Tessler,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1968;  M.S.,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Thomas  O.  Wilkinson,  Professor  and  Ac- 
ting Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences,  B.A.,  North 
Carolina,  1945;  M.A.,  Duke,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1957. 

James  D.  Wright,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Purdue,  1969;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1970;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Sonia  R.  Wright,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Purdue,  1965;  M.S.,  1967;  Ph.D., 
1973. 

David  W.  Yaukey,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1949;  M.A.,  Washington  State, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  Washington,  1956. 
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The  graduate  program  in  sociology  is  divi- 
ded into  two  tracks.  One  is  for  Master  of 
Arts  candidates;  the  other  is  for  students 
who  have  been  accepted  into  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  program.  These  two 
tracks,  however,  are  not  completely  separ- 
ate programs;  no  courses  are  designed  spe- 
cifically for  either  track.  Although  students 
entering  with  a  bachelor's  degree  are  usual- 
ly required  to  obtain  a  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree en  route  to  the  Ph.D.,  the  M.A.  stu- 
dent may  petition  the  Graduate  Studies 
Committee  for  a  waiver  of  the  thesis  re- 
quirement and  thereby  transfer  to  the  doc- 
toral program. 

Students  working  toward  either  the 
Master  of  Arts  or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  sociology  must  fulfill  the  general 
requirements  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  utilizes  as  its 
guiding  principle  the  effective  preparation 
of  candidates  to  excel  at  two  tasks:  (1)  the 
Comprehensive  Examination  and  (2)  the 
dissertation.  Since  no  relationship  is  assum- 
ed to  obtain  between  specific  courses  taken 


and  the  high  expectations  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Examination,  course  requirements 
are  deliberately  flexible,  but  require  the  fol- 
lowing: Advanced  Statistics,  Advanced 
Methods  (to  be  selected  from  five  alterna- 
tive methods  seminars),  Advanced  Theory 
(to  be  selected  from  six  alternative  theory 
seminars).  It  is  expected  that  examinations 
will  be  taken  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
third  year,  and  certainly  not  later  than  the 
first  semester  of  the  fourth  year.  Students 
entering  the  program  with  a  M.A.  from 
another  institution,  should  take  the  ex- 
aminations in  the  second  year  of  residence. 
Students  may  select  as  their  field  of  concen- 
tration any  accepted,  broadly-defined 
cognate  areas  in  sociology.  In  all  instances, 
the  Graduate  Studies  Committee  must  ap- 
prove the  fields  proposed  by  the  student. 
The  overall  examination  consists  of  three 
parts:  a  take-home  written  in  one  field,  a 
colloquium  presentation  in  a  second  field, 
and  an  oral  examination  covering  both 
fields. 
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The  Comprehensive  Examination  may 
not  be  taken  until  all  Ph.D.  course  work 
has  been  completed.  Upon  successfully 
passing  the  Comprehensive  Examination, 
the  student  is  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  and  may  proceed  with  the 
dissertation.  A  public  oral  final  examina- 
tion, not  necessarily  limited  to  the  disserta- 
tion, is  also  required  at  its  completion. 

There  is  no  general  foreign-language  re- 
quirement for  degree  qualification  in 
sociology.  Doctoral  students  may  be  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  satisfactory  levels  of 
competence  in  one  or  more  languages  other 
than  English  in  those  cases  where  such  a  re- 
quirement is  deemed  desirable  by  the  facul- 
ty (e.g.,  a  specific  dissertation  project). 

Credit  and  course  requirements  for  the 
Master's  degree  are  constrained  by  Gra- 
duate School  regulations.  A  minimum  of  30 
hours  of  credit  is  required.  No  more  than  3 
credits  may  be  earned  by  means  of  a  thesis, 
thus  requiring  a  minimum  of  nine  courses. 
During  the  first  year  of  graduate  study,  the 
student  shall  be  required  to  take  two  theory 
courses,  one  statistics  course,  and  one 
methods  course.  After  the  second  semester, 
the  student  will  have  two  major  tasks  for 
completion  of  the  M.A.  degree:  a  Master's 
thesis  worth  3  hours  of  credit,  and  course 
electives  to  fill  out  the  30-hour  credit  re- 
quirement. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  graduate 
study  in  sociology  are  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  fundamental  sociological  con- 
cepts and  literatures.  Candidates  may  be 
asked  to  remove  deficiencies,  without 
receiving  graduate  credit,  prior  to  or  after 
admission. 

Applications  for  admission  will  not  be 
evaluated  until  all  credentials  have  been 
received.  These  include  Graduate  Record 
Examination  scores  (both  Aptitude  and  Ad- 
vanced), two  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  transcripts  of  all  previous  academic 
study.  Students  requesting  any  form  of 
financial  aid  are  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  all  application  materials  are  on  file  in 
the  Graduate  School  by  February  1  (for  fall 
entrance)  and  October  1  (for  spring  en- 
trance). The  respective  deadlines  for  filing 
applications  for  admission  are  March  1  and 
October  1,  but  early  submission  is  strongly 
encouraged. 

Applicants  from  countries  whose  native 
tongue  is  not  English  must,  in  addition  to 
submitting  all  the  above  credentials,  take 
the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL).  The  Graduate  School  also  re- 
quires all  foreign  students  to  take  an 
English  examination  at  the  beginning  of 


their  initial  semester,  after  admission. 
Remedial  work  may  be  prescribed  on  the 
basis  of  this  examination. 

A  brochure,  "Graduate  Studies  Pro- 
gram," which  details  the  basic  emphasis 
and  requirements  of  the  Department's  pro- 
grams, is  available  on  request  to  the 
Graduate  Program  Director. 

A 11  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

522  Sociology  of  Parenthood 

Blending  of  sociological  and  social 
psychological  concepts:  parent-child 
relationships  viewed  historically,  cross- 
culturally,  and  developmentally.  Pro- 
feet  development  in  general  areas  such 
as  parent-child  relationships  as  interac- 
tive systems  and  influence  of  children 
on  parents'  development  of  adults. 

528  Social  Movements 

Analysis  of  structure,  dynamics  and 
significance  of  social  movements,  par- 
ticularly in  modern  society.  Political 
and  religious  movements.  Emphasis  on 
leadership,  ideology,  member  commit- 
ment and  control,  and  opposition  as 
they  affect  career  of  social  movement. 

542  Issues  in  Social  Policy  Planning 

Defined  as  the  advance  laying  out  of 
action  in,  mainly,  public  organiza- 
tions, planning  is  described  in  relation 
to  systematized  use  of  social  science 
knowledge  and  methods  in  the  forming 
of  domestic  social  policy  and  pro- 
grams. Among  issues  covered,  atten- 
tion is  given  to  conditions  of  social  and 
geographical  mobility  as  related  to 
questions  of  equity  and  social  justice. 
Relationships  of  planning  to  program- 
ming, evaluation  and  citizen  participa- 
tion in  public  decisions  are  considered. 
Prerequisite,  course  work  in  social 
welfare,  economics  or  stratification;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

544  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Theories  of  causation  and  treatment  of 
delinquency.  Prerequisite,  Sociol  278 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

560  Techniques  of  Demographic  Analysis 
(Seminar) 

Methods  for  gathering  population  data 
and  uses  for  data  to  measure  mortality, 
fertility,  migration  and  population 
composition.  Theoretical  interrelations 
among  these  factors.  Methods  for 
making  population  estimates  and  pro- 
jections. Prerequisites,  Sociol  261  and 
consent  of  instructor. 


561  Fertility  and  Society 

A  review  of  past  and  present  trends  in 
fertility  on  a  worldwide  basis,  an 
analysis  of  the  social  determinants  and 
consequences  of  these  trends,  and  an 
assessment  of  likely  future  trends.  Pre- 
requisites, Sociol  261  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

562  Population  Theories  and  Policies 

The  major  theories  concerning  popula- 
tion growth,  distribution,  internal  and 
international  migration,  and  popula- 
tion quality.  Theorists  include  the  pre- 
Malthusians,  Malthus,  Marx,  Keynes, 
Stouffer,  Petersen,  Myrdal,  Clark, 
Coale,  Keyfitz,  Spengler,  Davis,  and 
others. 

563  Community  and  Human  Ecology 

Macrosociological  approach  to  the 
study  of  human  communities.  Inter- 
relationships among  social  organiza- 
tion, population,  technology  and  en- 
vironment are  studied  in  a  theoretical 
framework  developed  by  Hawley.  Em- 
pirical studies  reviewed  with  special 
reference  to  social  differentiation, 
organizational  growth,  and  population 
dynamics.  Prerequisite,  course  work  in 
social  theory,  urban  sociology  or 
population  studies;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

564  Urbanization  and  the  City 

A  comparative  analysis  of  world  ur- 
banization, its  causes,  and  conse- 
quences. Regional  variations  in  the 
nature  of  urbanization  and  trends  in 
major  countries  related  to  major 
aspects  of  the  social  structure  of  cities. 
Prerequisite,  Sociol  101. 

580  Collective  Behavior 

Analysis  of  nature  and  process  of  col- 
lective behavior,  including  crowd 
behavior,  rumor  and  communication, 
opinion  and  its  formation,  social 
movements,  collective  responses  to  de- 
viance and  other  problematic  forms  of 
behavior,  behavior  in  disasters,  etc. 
Emphasis  on  development  of  concepts 
and  theories  and  their  application  to 
specific  types  and  instances  of  collec- 
tive behavior.  Prerequisite,  introduc- 
tory sociology  course. 

582  Sexuality  and  Society 

Human  sexual  behavior  from  variety 
of  perspectives  including  psychology 
and  physiological  as  well  as  sociologi- 
cal. Development  of  sex  and  gender 
identity,  sexual  act  and  myths  about 
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sexuality,  cross-cultural  dimensions  of 
sexual  behavior,  contraception  and 
abortion,  pregnancy  and  childbirth, 
sexual  deviance,  and  population 
growth  and  policy. 

584  Sociology  of  Common  Sense 
Knowledge 

How  knowledge  is  generated  and  used 
in  social  context  of  everyday  life.  Pro- 
cess of  acquiring  common  sense 
knowledge  and  constructing  social 
reality,  social  basis  of  perception, 
observation  and  inference  making, 
contradiction,  consistency  and  other 
logical  relations  in  everyday  practices. 

596  Independent  Study 

696  Independent  Study 

699  Master's  Thesis 

701  The  Development  of  Sociological 
Theory 

Selected  European  and  American  con- 
tributors and  their  systems  of  theory, 
in  biographical,  historical,  and  socio- 
logical perspective.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

702  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory 

The  literature  from  1900  to  the  pre- 
sent. Prerequisite,  Sociol  282  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

703  History  of  Sociological  Theory 

A  survey  of  literature  from  classical 
times  to  the  Utilitarians.  Prerequisite, 
Sociol  282  or  consent  of  instructor. 

704  Advanced  Sociological  Theory 

A  methodological  analysis  of  contem- 
porary sociological  theory.  Emphasis 
on  theory  construction,  formalization 
and  evaluation.  Prerequisite,  Sociol 
282  or  consent  of  instructor. 

705  Social  Theory  and  Social  Problems 

The  oft-presumed  two-way  relationship 
between  social  theory  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  issues  which  trouble  men  and 
women  in  particular  historical  settings 
on  the  other. 

706  Problems  of  Theoretical  Analysis 
in  Contemporary  Sociology 

Alternative  theoretical  orientations,  in- 
cluding neopositivism,  functionalism, 
systems  theory,  phenomenology;  prob- 
lems of  intellectual  style,  sociology  and 
other  disciplines;  human  perspectives; 
sociology  of  knowledge  and  of 
sociology.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 


707  Sociology  of  Knowledge 

The  intellectual  and  social  background 
of  Karl  Mannheim's  and  Max  Scheler's 
Sociology  of  Knowledge.  Discussion  of 
selected  writings.  Comparisons  with 
Durkheim,  Sorokin,  Mead. 

710  Research  Methods 

Logical  analysis  of  sociological  inquiry; 
survey  of  major  research  techniques  and 
examination  of  principal  methodologi- 
cal problems  in  sociology. 

711  Elementary  Statistics 

Basic  statistical  principles  and  tech- 
niques with  special  reference  to  applica- 
tion in  sociology. 

712  Advanced  Statistics 

Applied  statistics  for  sociologists  and 
other  social  scientists.  Concentrates  on 
statistics  appropriate  for  various  forms 
of  the  general  linear  model  and  in  par- 
ticular on  multiple  regression  models. 
Various  single  equation  models,  in- 
cluding dummy  variable  forms,  nonlin- 
ear forms,  models  having  qualitative 
dependent  variables,  analysis  of  covar- 
iance  and  others.  The  last  part  of  the 
semester:  multiple  equation  models. 
Path  analysis  and  other  structural  equa- 
tion models.  Prerequisite,  Sociol  711  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

714  Research  Methods 

Research  techniques  in  sociology,  in- 
cluding: formulating  research  objec- 
tives; collecting,  processing,  and  ana- 
lyzing data  for  a  project  organized 
around  the  problems  of  measurement  in 
sociology.  Prerequisites,  Sociol  547  and 
795. 

715  Survey  Design  and  Analysis 

Design  and  analysis  of  descriptive  and 
explanatory  sample  surveys.  Special  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  longitudinal 
studies  designed  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  a  complex  experience.  Prerequisite, 
Sociol  795. 

716  Techniques  of  Data  Collection 
in  Social  Research 

The  validity  and  reliability  for  various 
purposes  of  a  number  of  observational 
techniques,  including:  the  interview,  the 
paper  and  pencil  questionnaire,  content 
analysis,  and  participant  observation. 
Prerequisite,  Sociol  795. 

717  Computer  Methods  in  Sociology 

A  survey  of  computer-oriented  analyti- 
cal tools  and  data-processing  systems 
available  to  the  sociologist.  The  place  of 


the  computer  in  research  and  the  devel- 
opment of  mathematical  sociology. 
Students  program  and  test  a  statistical 
or  mathematical  model.  Prerequisite, 
knowledge  of  some  computer  language. 

720  Sociology  of  Education 

Educational  characteristics  of  an  in- 
dustrial population;  comparative  social 
structures  and  their  school  systems; 
educational  selection  and  social  strati- 
fication; educational  development  as  ef- 
fect and  cause  of  social  change;  the 
culture  of  schools  and  universities.  Pre- 
requisites, one  graduate  course  in 
sociological  theory  and  one  course  in 
research  methods. 

721  The  Sociology  of  Religion 

The  relations  of  religious  ideology  and 
ecclesiastical  organization  to  the  total 
social  institutional  system.  Attention  to 
the  religions  of  larger  civilizations 
especially  Islam,  Buddhism,  medieval 
Christianity,  Gentile  paganism,  Pro- 
testantism, and  Judaism. 

722  Seminar  in  the  Family 

Cross-cultural  examination  of  family 
systems;  their  development,  factors  in- 
fluencing changes,  and  direction  of 
changes.  Comparison  of  theoretical 
frames  of  relevance  for  theory  construc- 
tion and  research.  Prerequisite,  Sociol 
257  or  consent  of  instructor. 

724  Social  Stratification 

The  major  contemporary  writers  and 
their  contribution  to  this  area.  Research 
techniques  in  the  analysis  of  social  class 
and  social  mobility.  Prerequisite,  Sociol 
259  or  consent  of  instructor. 

725  Political  Sociology 

Analysis  of  the  major  topics  and  pro- 
blems of  political  sociology  in  a  com- 
parative context.  Attention  to  contem- 
porary social  movements,  political 
pluralism  and  extremism,  the  social 
roots  of  totalitarian  and  democratic 
societies. 

726  Complex  Organizations 

Major  theories  of  organization.  Em- 
phasis on  recent  findings  on  the  deter- 
minants of  individual  behavior  and 
organizational  effectiveness. 

727  Social  Change 

Analysis  of  change  as  a  process,  espe- 
cially the  factors  making  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  innovations.  Conse- 
quences of  contacts  between  societies, 
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with  emphasis  on  underdeveloped 
areas.  Prerequisite,  Sociol  272  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

728  Social  Movements 

Analysis  of  the  genesis,  career,  values, 
norms,  structure,  and  endproducts  of 
social  movements,  including  studies  of 
selected  movements. 

729  Contemporary  Belief  Systems 

Comparative  belief  systems  in  modern 
industrial  societies,  including  both  theo- 
retical and  methodological  considera- 
tions. Problems  of  defining  "religion" 
in  contemporary  society,  theoretical  ap- 
proaches for  analyzing  modern  belief 
systems,  and  problems  of  method  and 
analysis. 

730  Industrial  Sociology 

The  different  ways  selected  industrial  or 
developing  societies  are  organized  to  eli- 
cit work  efforts,  e.g.,  Russia,  China 
Israel,  Japan,  U.S.,  Cuba. 

740  Social  Gerontology 

Implications  of  aging  for  society  and 
the  individual.  Position  of  the  aged  in 
nonindustrial  and  industrialized  socie- 
ties. Changing  roles  of  older  people  in 
the  American  family  and  the  communi- 
ty. Prerequisites,  Sociol  257  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

741  Criminology 

Criminological  theories,  past  and  pre- 
sent, with  emphasis  on  present  research 
trends  as  they  relate  to  theoretical  for- 
mulations. Prerequisite,  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

742  Sociology  of  Medicine 

A  survey  of  theory  and  research  con- 
cerned with  medical  care  as  a  social  in- 
stitution. The  relation  of  social  factors 
to  illness,  and  social  process  involved  in 
medical  education.  Prerequisite,  Sociol 
286  or  consent  of  instructor. 

745  Seminar  on  Public  Policy  and 
Social  Sciences 

The  mobilization  of  the  social  sciences 
for  the  solution  of  domestic  social  pro- 
blems. More  concerned  with  the  stra- 
tegy of  applied  social  science  in  the  con- 
text of  social  policy  than  with  substan- 
tive issues. 

746  Black  Man  in  America 

A  socio-historical  analysis  of  the  in- 
teraction of  the  Black  man  and  the 
American  environment,  from  slavery  to 
his  migration  to  urban  areas  and  subse- 
quent isolation  in  the  black  ghetto. 


761  Demography 

An  analysis  of  the  demographic  transi- 
tion from  peasant-agriculturalism  to  ur- 
ban industrialism.  Emphasis  on  the  con- 
sequences of  this  transition  for  patterns 
of  settlement  and  for  fertility,  mortali- 
ty, and  migration.  Prerequisite,  Sociol 
561  or  consent  of  instructor. 

763  Human  Ecology:  Community 
Structure  and  Interrelations 

Theory  and  research  of  community 
functions  and  systems  of  communities 
with  special  reference  to  ecological  or- 
ganization and  change. 

764  Population  of  India  and 
and  Pakistan 

Trends  in  population  growth  and  its 
distribution  among  various  social 
strata.  The  relative  influence  of  fertility, 
mortality,  migration,  social  organiza- 
tion, and  cultural  values  on  growth  pat- 
terns. Prerequisites,  Sociol  561  and  795. 

765  Historical  Demography 

Analysis  of  demographic  records  from  a 
contemporary  demographic-sociologic 
perspective,  including  examining  the 
uses  demographers  have  made  of  these 
records  and  working  with  original 
records. 

780  Collective  Behavior 

The  process  of  interaction  through 
which  new  social  norms  and  forms  of 
social  organization  emerge  in  the 
crowd,  the  public,  and  the  social  move- 
ment. Emphasis  on  principles  of  collec- 
tive behavior  in  the  crowd. 

782  Theory  in  Social  Psychology 

Human  motivation.  Present  approaches 
in  psychology  and  economics  contrasted 
with  those  in  sociology.  Macro  and 
micro-sociological  concerns;  collective 
values  and  norms,  individual  identity 
and  choice.  The  concept  of  rationality, 
motives  as  "talk,"  and  distinguishing 
sociologically  interesting  from  sociolo- 
gically uninteresting  behaviors.  At  least 
one  seminar  presentation  and  final 
paper  required. 

786  Symbolic  Interaction  Seminar 

The  symbolic  interactionist  approach  to 
social  psychology  and  the  social  struc- 
ture, including  historical  as  well  as  con- 
temporary contributions.  Emphasis  on 
the  relation  of  symbolic  interaction  to 
other  approaches  in  sociology. 

787  Sociology  of  Small  Groups 

Small  human  groups  viewed  as  relative- 
ly permanent  relational  structures  which 


emerge  out  of  the  process  of  social  in- 
teraction. Theoretical  discussion  of  con- 
cepts and  logic  of  the  process  of  emer- 
gence. Prerequisites,  one  prior  graduate 
course  in  social  psychology  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

796  Independent  Study 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 

Related  Courses 

Psych  660  Advanced  Social  Psychology 

Psych  661  Attitudes 

Psych  664  Group  Dynamics 

Pub  HI  635  Social  Epidemiology 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Martha  P.  Francescato,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  B.A.,  Instituto  Superior 
del  Profesorado,  Buenos  Aires,  1956; 
M.A.,  Illinois,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Sumner  M.  Greenfield,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Boston 
College,  1944;  M.A.,  Boston  University, 
1947;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Robert  L.  Bancroft,  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington,  1935;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D., 
Columbia,  1957. 

Pedro  Barreda,  Associate  Professor,  M.A., 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

H.L.  Boudreau,  Professor,  B.A.,  Illinois, 
1948;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1966. 

Blanche  De  Puy,  Professor,  B.A., 
Wellesley,  1942;  M.Litt.,  Pittsburgh,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1961. 

Maria  Esformes,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Portland  State,  1966;  M.A.,  Washington, 
1968;  Ph.D.,  Colorado,  1977. 

Frank  C.  Fagundes,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1972; 
M.A.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Francisco  Fernandez-Turienzo,  Associate 
Professor,  B.A.,  Universidad  Pont,  de 
Salamanca,  1956;  M.A.,  University  of 
Basel  (Switzerland),  1965;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Jose  N.  Ornelas,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Queens,  1969;  M.A.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  City 
University  of  New  York,  1976. 

Daphne  Patai,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Indiana,  1965;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  1977. 

Jules  Piccus,  Professor,  B.A.,  Queens, 
1942;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Alberto  M.  Rivas,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  1966; 
M.S.,  Northeastern,  1969;  Ph.D., 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1977. 

Irving  P.  Rothberg,  Professor,  B.S.,  Tem- 
ple, 1948;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  1954. 

Nina  M.  Scott,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Wellesley,  1959;  M.A.,  Stanford,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Rosalie  S.  Soons,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1947;  M.A.,  Connec- 
ticut, 1965;  Ph.D.,  1967. 


Harlan  G.  Sturm,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Minnesota,  1963;  M.A.,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1967. 

Juan  C.  Zamora,  Associate  Professor, 
M.A.,  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1971. 

Requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  Degree 

Students  may  specialize  in  Literature,  in 
Bilingual-Bicultural  Studies,  or  in  Hispanic 
Linguistics.  In  addition  to  the  general  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  at  the  University, 
the  following  special  requirements  must  be 
met: 

1.  Bibliographical  Orientation  unit. 

2.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  second 
foreign  language  pertinent  to  the  stu- 
dent's program. 

3.  Spanish  699  may  be  elected  for  six 
credits  by  students  in  Literature  or 
Linguistics. 

4.  Students  specializing  in  Bilingual-Bicul- 
tural Studies  have  a  36-credit  program 
but  are  relieved  of  requirement  2,  above. 

5.  Terminal  examinations  are  as  follows: 
a.  Written  comprehensive  examinations 

in  Literature  and  Linguistics 
b.For  those  electing  Spanish  699, 

oral  defense  of  thesis 
c.  Oral    defense    of    Research    Project 

(noncredit)    in    Bilingual-Bicultural 

Studies. 

Requirements  for  the 
Ph.D.  Degree 

Students  may  specialize  in  Literature  or  in 
Hispanic  Linguistics.  In  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  for  the  degree  at  the 
University,  the  following  special  require- 
ments must  be  met: 

1.  Bibliographical  Orientation  unit. 

2.  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  lan- 
guages at  intermediate  level,  or  of  one  at 
advanced  level,  pertinent  to  the  students 
program. 

3.  Written  and  oral  comprehensive  examin- 
ations. 

4.  Spanish  899  Doctoral  Dissertation,  12 
credits. 

Details  of  all  programs  are  available  upon 
request  from  the  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor. 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

509    Advanced  Composition 

The  elements  of  stylistics. 

520  Spanish  Literature  to  1500. 

Spanish  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Renaissance. 

521  Spanish  Medieval  Poetry 

Spanish  epic,  lyric  poetry  and  other 
verse  of  the  period. 

522  Spanish  Medieval  Prose 

Narrative,  historical,  and  didactic 
prose  works  of  medieval  Spain. 

531  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age 

Major  prose  works  in  16th-  and  17th- 
century  Spain.  Emphasis  on  the  novel, 
excluding  the  Quijote. 

532  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age 

Spanish  poetry  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  from  Garcilaso  to  Gongora. 

533  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 

The  Spanish  comedia  during  the  period 
of  maximum  creation,  1556-1681. 

534  Cervantes 

Intensive  study  of  the  Quijote. 

540  Spanish  Literature  from  1700 
through  Romanticism 

Spanish  literature  and  thought  in  the 
18th  century  and  the  Romantic  move- 
ment. 

541  19th-century  Spanish  Novel 

Prose  fiction  in  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century. 

545  Modern  Spanish  Theater 

Development  of  the  theater  in  Spain 
from  the  post-romantic  period  to  the 
present. 

546  20th-century  Spanish  Prose  Fiction 

The  novel  in  Spain  from  the  Genera- 
tion of  '98  to  the  present. 

547  Modern  Spanish  Poetry 

Poetry  in  Spain  from  Becquer  to  the 
present. 

548  The  Essay  in  Modern  Spain 

The  essay  from  the  late  19th  century  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  on  both  style 
and  content. 

550  Spanish-American  Literature  to  1900 

A  general  view,  with  intensive  study  of 
selected  major  works. 
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551  The  Modernist  Movement 

Modernismo  in  Spanish  America,  in- 
cluding a  comparative  study  of  its 
manifestations  in  Spain. 

552  Major  Spanish-American  Writers 

Intensive  study  of  major  figures  in 
Spanish-American  literature. 

553  Spanish-American  Poetry  Since 
Modernism 

The  principal  authors  and  movements 
in  the  20th  century. 

554  Modern  Spanish-American  Drama 

The  principal  playwrights  and  currents 
of  the  20th-century  theater. 

555  Modern  Spanish-American 
Prose  Fiction 

Spanish-American  prose  fiction  in  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

556  Contemporary  Prose  Fiction  in 
Spanish  America 

The  recent  novel  and  short  story. 

557  Hispanic  Literature  of  the 
Caribbean 

A  comparative  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  literature  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  of  the  historical,  cultural  and 
socio-political  factors  that  have  shaped 
it. 

570  Genera)  View  of  Hispanic 
Linguistics 

An  introduction  to  linguistics  as  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language.  An  overview  of  the  areas  of 
study  (diachronic,  synchronic,  dialec- 
tal) and  of  different  theoretical  points 
of  view. 

572  Hispanic  Dialectology 

A  diachronic  and  synchronic  survey  of 
the  dialects  of  Spain,  Spanish  America 
and  the  Hispanic  Caribbean.  The  area 
emphasized  may  vary. 

573  Contrastive  Analysis  of  Spanish 
and  English 

A  contrastive  analysis  of  the  phono- 
logical, morphological  and  syntactic 
systems  of  Spanish  and  American 
English. 

574  History  and  Theory  of  Hispanic 
Bilingualism 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  contact  be- 
tween different  linguistic  and  cultural 
groups,  and  of  the  nature  and  conse- 


quences of  the  contacts.  Emphasis  on 
the  Hispanic  world  and  Spanish  and 
Portuguese-speaking  groups  in  the  U.S. 

575  The  Teaching  of  Spanish  to 
English  Speakers 

Analysis  of  the  major  problems  antici- 
pated in  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  and 
their  solutions. 

576  Teaching  of  English  to  Spanish 
Speakers 

The  application  of  linguistic  principles 
to  the  teaching  of  English  to  speakers  of 
Spanish. 

579  The  Structure  of  Modern  Spanish 

Syntax  and  morphology  of  contem- 
porary Spanish.  Analysis  of  the  oral 
and  written  systems  from  the  points  of 
view  of  modern  grammatical  theories. 
Structural  differences  between  Spanish 
and  English;  problems  of  interference 
for  the  non-native. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

724  Seminars  in  Early  Medieval 
Literature 

Phases  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries.  Credit,  3-12. 

725  Seminars  in  Later  Medieval 
Literature 

Phases  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  Credit,  3-12. 

731  Seminars  in  Golden-Age  Fiction 

Aspects  of  the  novel  in  16th-  and  17th- 
century  Spain.  Credit,  3-12. 

732  Seminars  in  Golden-Age  Poetry 

The  poets  and  poetic  currents  of  the 
Spanish  Golden  Age.  Credit,  3-12. 

733  Seminars  in  Golden-Age  Drama 

The  development  and  apogee  of  the 
Spanish  comedia  in  the  Golden  Age. 
Credit,  3-12. 

740  Seminars  in  18th-century 
Spanish  Literature 

Credit,  3-12. 

741  Seminars  in  19th-century 
Spanish  Prose 

Credit,  3-12. 

743  Seminars  in  19th-century 
Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama 

Credit,  3-12. 

745  Seminars  in  20th-century 
Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama 

Credit,  3-12. 


746  Seminars  in  20th-century  Prose 

The  novel,  short  story,  and  essay  in 
modern  Spain.  Credit,  3-12. 

753  Seminars  in  Spanish-American 
Poetry  and  Drama 

Spanish-American  poets  and  drama- 
tists, individually  or  in  movements. 
Credit,  3-12. 

756  Seminars  in  Spanish-American  Prose 

The  novel,  short  story,  chronicle  or  es- 
say in  Spanish  America.  Credit,  3-12. 

771  Seminars  in  Spanish  Language 
and  Linguistics 

The  development  of  Spanish  and  its 
relationship  to  other  Romance  langua- 
ges. Phases  of  Hispanic  linguistics. 
Credit,  3-12. 

775  Seminars  in  Hispanic  Language 
and  Literature 

Phases  of  Spanish  language  and  His- 
panic literature  that  involve  more  than 
one  area  or  period.  Credit,  3-12. 

781  Seminars  in  Intellectual  and 
Esthetic  Movements 

Intellectual  and  esthetic  currents  in  the 
Hispanic  world.  Credit,  3-12. 

796  Independent  Study 

Directed  study  in  some  phase  of  lin- 
guistics or  literature.  Credit,  1-6. 

896  Independent  Study 

Directed  study  in  some  phase  of 
linguistics  or  literature.  Credit,  1-6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  12. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Harold  J.  VanderZwaag,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Sport  Studies, 
B.A.,  Calvin  College,  1951;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Julius  Gundersheim,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Cor- 
tland, 1961;  M.S.,  Ohio  University,  1962. 

Erik  K.M.  Kjeldsen,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Springfield  College,  1954;  M.S., 
1962;  M.A.,  Massachusetts,  1972;  Ph.D., 
1976. 

Guy  M.  Lewis,  Professor,  B.S.,  East 
Carolina,  1950;  M.Ed.,  North  Carolina, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  Maryland,  1964. 

Bernard  J.  Mullin.  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Lanchester  Polytechnic,  1972;  M.S., 
Kansas,  1974;  M.B.A.,  1976. 

Betty  Spears,  Professor,  B.S.,  Purdue, 
1940;  M.S.,  Wellesley,  1944;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University,  1956. 

Judith  S.  Toyama,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Southern  California,  1969;  M.A., 
Wisconsin,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Waterloo,  1975. 

Curricular  Requirements 

The  Department  of  Sport  Studies  offers  two 
programs  at  the  master's  degree  level.  These 
are  Sport  Management  and  Sport  Theory, 
both  leading  to  an  M.S.  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. At  the  doctoral  level  there  is  one  pro- 
gram, Sport  Studies,  leading  to  a  Ph.D.  in 
Human  Movement. 

M.S.  Program  in  Sport  Management  (36  hours) 

Structure  and  Functions  in  Sport  Organiza- 
tions, 3  hrs;  Independent  Study  in  Sport 
Management,  3  hrs;  Sport  Theory  Courses, 
6  hrs;  Guided  Electives,  12  hrs;  Internship, 
12  hrs. 

M.S.  Program  in  Sport  Theory  (30  hours) 

Sport  Studies  Core,  12  hrs.:  Sociology  of 
Sport,  Philosophy  of  Sport,  Social 
Psychology  of  Sport,  History  of  Sport  in  the 
U.S.  or  World  History  of  Sport.  Research  in 
Sport  Theory,  9  hrs.:  Research  Seminar  in 
Sport  Theory,  Master's  Thesis  or  Indepen- 
dent Study  directed  toward  writing  a  paper 
of  publishable  quality.  Cognate  Field,  9  hrs.: 
theory  and  methodology  courses  according 
to  the  student's  needs. 

Ph.D.  Program  In  Sport  Theory 
(79  hours) 

Master's  degree,  30  hrs,  as  described  above, 


or  comparable  degree,  including  thesis. 
Sport  Studies  Core,  12  hrs.  (described  above 
under  M.S.  Program),  is  required  of  doc- 
toral candidates  whose  Master's  degree  is  not 
in  sport  theory.  Sport  Theory,  31  hrs.: 
Readings  in  Sport  Theory  and  related  fields, 
Advanced  Topics  in  Sport  Theory,  Seminar 
in  Sport  Theory,  Dissertation.  Cognate 
Field,  18  hrs.:  theory  and  methodology 
courses  selected  according  to  the  student's 
individual  program. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Sport  Studies  Core  Courses 

*561  World  History  of  Sport 

Factors  influencing  the  rise  of  sport  and 
the  role  of  sport  in  society.  Ms.  Spears 

*562  History  of  Sport  in  the  U.S. 

Sport  in  America  from  earliest  times  to 
the  contemporary  period.  Emphasis  on 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  fac- 
tors which  affected  the  development  of 
sport.  Mr.  Lewis 

563  Social  Psychology  of  Sport 

Topics  include  personality,  aggression, 
attitudes,  competition,  stress,  social 
facilitation,  and  some  small  group 
research  as  related  to  athletes  and  in- 
dividuals involved  in  sport.  Ms.  Toya- 
ma 

564  Philosophy  of  Sport 

A  philosophical  analysis  of  key  con- 
cepts which  influence  the  objectives  of 
various  programs  in  the  broad  realm  of 
sport.  Mr.  VanderZwaag 

565  Sociology  of  Sport 

Sport  as  a  social  institution,  including 
both  the  structure  and  function  of 
sport.  Mr.  Loy 

*Either  of  the  two  sport  history  courses  may 
be  taken  to  fulfill  the  core  requirement  in 
that  area. 


Seminars  in  Sport  Studies 

791  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Sport 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, Sporst  561  or  562.  Mr.  Lewis, 
Ms.  Spears 

792  Seminar  in  the  Sociology  of  Sport 

An  analysis  of  the  utility  of  sociological 
paradigms,  models  and  theories  for  the 
explanation  of  sport  phenomena,  in- 
cluding autotelic  and  agonetic  behavior. 


Prerequisite,  Sporst  565,  one  socio- 
logical theory  course  and  one  research 
methods  course. 

793  Seminar  in  the  Social  Psychology  of 
Sport 

Two  or  three  topics  within  the  social 
psychology  of  sport  (see  Sporst  563)  are 
selected  for  detailed  study.  Topics  will 
be  dependent  on  the  composition  and 
interests  of  the  class.  Study  includes  the 
theoretical,  empirical,  and  practical  im- 
plications available  within  the  literature. 
Research  design,  literature  review,  and 
evaluative  skills  are  emphasized  within 
the  selected  topics.  Prerequisite,  Sporst 
563.  Ms.  Toyama 

794  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Sport 

Analysis  of  selected  topics  in  the 
philosophy  of  sport.  Independent  study 
and  reports  with  group  critique  of 
papers.  Prerequisite,  SPORST  564.  Mr. 
VanderZwaag 

Other  Courses 

566  History  of  School  and  College  Sport 

Developments  in  sport  at  educational 
institutions  from  the  age  of  unorganized 
play  to  the  present.  Prerequisite,  Sporst 
561  or  562.  Mr.  Lewis 

664  Athletics:  A  Philosophic  Inquiry 

A  critical  analysis  of  those  historical, 
sociological,  and  psychological  factors 
which  have  influenced  the  concept  of 
athletics  and  caused  issues  in  programs 
associated  with  this  concept.  Prere- 
quisite, Sporst  564.  Mr.  VanderZwaag 

769  Internship  in  Sport  Administration 

Participation  in  management  of  a  sport 
organization.  Students  assigned  as  in- 
terns with  a  professional  sport  organiza- 
tion, a  collegiate  or  high  school  athletic 
department,  an  intramural  sport  pro- 
gram, a  "hall  of  fame,"  or  some  other 
form  of  public  or  private  sport 
organization.  Pass/Fail  basis  only. 
Credit,  12. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

700  Special  Problems 

Individual  student  research,  by  arrange- 
ment. Credit,  1-6. 

860  Advanced  Topics  in  Sport  Studies 

Intensive  theoretical  and  methodologi- 
cal examination  of  a  specific  research 
topic.  Topics  are  selected  which  allow 
for  interdisciplinary  treatment.  Prere- 
quisite, all  core  courses  in  sport  studies. 
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891  Seminar  in  Human  Movement 

Topics  in  human  movement  not  covered 
in  regular  course.  Credit,  1  each  semes- 
ter; maximum  Credit,  6. 

899  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

David  M.  Knauf,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Theater,  B.F.A., 
Ohio,  1958;  M.A.,  Iowa,  1960;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

Virginia  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Iowa, 
1955;  M.F.A.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Doris  E.  Abramson,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1949;  M.A.,  Smith,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1967. 

Vincent  C.  Brann,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Iowa,  1950;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1953. 

Jeffrey  A.  Fiala,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Wisconsin,  1967;  M.F.A.,  1970. 

June  B.  Gaeke,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Wisconsin,  1969;  M.F.A.,  1971. 

Edward  J.  Golden,  Jr.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Harvard,  1955;  M.F.A., 
Boston,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Tufts,  1973. 

Harry  E.  Mahnken,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Geneva,  1951;  M.F.A.,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1955. 

Robert  A.  Shakespeare,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Brock,  1973. 

Richard  B.  Trousdell,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Adelphi,  1957;  M.A.,  New 
York,  1962;  M.F.A.,  Yale,  1972;  D.F.A., 
1974. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Theater 

The  Department  of  Theater  offers  a  three- 
year,  60  credit,  in-residence  program  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Theater  with  specialized  training  in  drama- 
turgy, playwriting,  performance  (directing), 
and  scenography  (scenic,  lighting  and 
costume  design  and  execution). 

The  training  program  is  preprofessional 
and  graduates  are  expected  to  qualify  for 
careers  in  permanent,  full-scale  producing 
companies  or  ensembles,  whether  regional 
or  based  in  the  university  or  community. 
The  program  is  not  intended  for  beginners. 
It  presumes  a  strong  humanistic  back- 
ground, functional  experience  in  all  the  arts 
of  theater,  and  previous  demonstration  of 
high  artistic  promise  in  the  area  of  intended 
specialization.  The  long-range  objective  of 
the  training  program  is  stage  innovation.  It 
is  assumed,  however,  that  theatrical  inven- 
tion presupposes  thorough  knowledge  of 


the  history  of  dramatic  convention, 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  understan- 
ding of  the  resources  of  performance  as  an 
artistic  medium,  and  demonstrable  mastery 
of  the  techniques  and  instruments  of  stage 
expression.  The  program  is  not  conducive 
to  premature  ingenuity,  and  prospective 
students  without  the  stamina,  determina- 
tion, and  patience  to  undergo  extensive  trial 
and  preparation  for  performance  and 
production  should  not  apply.  Those  with 
restrictive  interests  (e.g.  in  improvisation  or 
environmental  staging  or  musical  theater 
alone)  will  also  be  thwarted  by  the  breadth 
of  training  required  and  should  seek  out 
other  programs  better  suited  to  their  partic- 
ular needs. 

The  Department  of  Theater  is  housed  in 
an  elaborate  new  center  for  the  performing 
arts  with  fully  equipped  laboratories, 
studios,  workshops,  and  stages  designed  for 
all  styles  and  types  of  performance.  The 
University  Library  and  other  archives  in  the 
area  hold  extensive  collections  for  produc- 
tion research. 

Enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  in 
Theater  is  restricted  in  order  to  insure  the 
highest  possible  quality  of  training.  At  pre- 
sent, the  number  of  openings  is  limited  to 
vacancies  created  through  graduation  and 
attrition.  Instruction  is  organized  in 
academic-year  units,  and  applications  are 
normally  considered  for  the  fall  term  only. 

Applicants  should  follow  the  procedures 
and  meet  the  requirements  for  admission 
established  by  the  Graduate  School.  In  ad- 
dition, a  minimum  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  3.0  (on  a  4.0  scale)  should  have 
been  earned  on  all  previous  college  work. 
The  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  re- 
quired. The  Miller  Analogies  Test  may  also 
be  requested  if  evidence  of  potential  success 
in  the  Theater  program  is  in  question. 

All  applicants  must  submit  a  complete 
resume  of  production  experiences  and  must 
interview  with  the  Graduate  Committee. 
Those  who  intend  to  concentrate  in  acting 
should  be  prepared  to  audition.  Applicants 
who  wish  to  concentrate  in  dramaturgy, 
playwriting,  and  directing  should  submit 
appropriate  critical  essays.  Those  interested 
in  playwriting  should  also  offer  drafts  of  at 
least  two  original  scripts.  Dramaturgy  ap- 
plicants who  are  fluent  in  a  second  language 
will  be  given  preference.  Applicants  who  in- 
tend to  focus  their  training  in  scenic, 
lighting,  or  costume  design  should  submit  a 
portfolio.  Manuscripts  and  portfolios  are 
returned  upon  request. 

Completed  application  forms,  tran- 
scripts, letters  of  recommendation,  and  ex- 
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amination  scores  should  be  sent  directly  to 
the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Graduate 
Research  Center,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst  MA  01003.  All  other  sup- 
portive material  should  be  sent  to  the  Grad- 
uate Program  Director,  Department  of 
Theater,  Fine  Arts  Center,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003. 

Instruction  in  the  program  is  centered  in 
individually  planned  projects  carried  out 
within  the  framework  of  specialized  studios 
and  workshops,  supported  by  directed 
readings  in  the  history  and  theory  of  stage 
practice  and  by  various  seminars  in  play 
and  production  research  and  analysis. 

The  program  is  organized  into  three  se- 
quential periods  of  training,  one  for  ap- 
prentices, one  for  journeymen,  and  one  for 
masters.  Admission  to  each  successive 
period  is  by  review  only.  Students  enter  the 
program  as  apprentices  and  train  for  a 
minimum  of  two  semesters.  It  is  a  period  of 
intensive  trial  and  review  structured  to  per- 
mit scrutiny  of  the  student's  artistic  at- 
titudes, aptitudes,  and  potential.  Appren- 
tices assume  limited  responsibilities  in  the 
public  performances  of  the  University 
Ensemble  Theater.  Those  permitted  by 
review  to  continue  in  the  program  train  as 
journeymen  for  a  minimum  of  two  con- 
secutive semesters.  Emphasis  is  on  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  synthesize  knowledge,  ex- 


perience, skill,  and  imagination  and  to  col- 
laborate on  team  efforts.  Journeymen 
assume  more  important  responsibilities  in 
the  public  performances  of  the  University 
Ensemble  Theater.  Those  admitted  by 
review  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  train  as 
masters  for  a  minimum  of  two  consecutive 
semesters.  Focus  is  on  the  confirmation  of 
artistic  skill,  authority  in  craft  and  perfor- 
mance, and  originality  of  expression. 
Masters  produce  a  major  creative  work  and 
share  with  the  faculty  and  staff  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  public  performances  of  the 
University  Ensemble  Theater. 

The  prerequisite  for  all  graduate  instruc- 
tion in  Theater  is  consent  of  instructor.  For 
complete  information,  contact  the  Grad- 
uate Program  Director. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

580  Pregraduate  Readings  in  Theater 

Individually  arranged  make-up  read- 
ings in  various  aspects  of  theater 
history,  literature,  criticism,  and 
theory.  Credit,  0. 

615  Theater  Management 

The  arts  as  a  business.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  box  office  and  house 
management. 


616  Concert  Theater  Ensemble 

Ensemble  rehearsal,  analysis,  and  per- 
formance in  a  concert  theater  format 
of  student  and  faculty  directed  scripts 
developed  from  both  dramatic  and 
nondramatic  literature.  The  aim  is  to 
build  a  repertory  of  new  work  for  au- 
diences on  and  off  campus.  Credit, 
3-6. 

630  Readings  in  the  History  of  Dramatic 
Theory  I 

Reading  and  research  in  critical  theory 
of  the  drama,  the  stage,  and  theatrical 
performance  from  the  earliest  times 
through  the  French  neoclassical 
period,  organized  in  terms  of  the  ques- 
tions of  truth  and  illusion.  Exercises  in 
theoretical  apology,  inquiry,  and 
conceptualization  in  the  mimetic  arts. 

631  Readings  in  the  History  of  Dramatic 
Theory  II 

Continuation  of  Theatr  630  from  1700 
to  the  present. 

632  Readings  in  the  History  of  Dramatic 
Criticism  I 

Reading  and  research  in  the  history  of 
stage  controversy  and  the  critical  reac- 
tion to  plays  and  performances  from 
the  earliest  times  to  1700  with  special 
attention  to  shifts  in  esthetic  taste. 
Critical  scholarship  on  selected  au- 
thors, plays,  and  dramatic  roles  is  trac- 
ed to  the  present. 

633  Readings  in  the  History  of  Dramatic 
Criticism  II 

Continuation  of  Theatr  632  from  1700 
to  the  present. 

650  Readings  in  the  History  of  Acting 
Theory 

Reading  and  research  in  the  major 
theoretical  treatises  on  the  art  of  ac- 
ting. 

651  Readings  in  the  History  of  Directing 
Theory 

Reading  and  research  on  the  major 
theoretical  treatises  on  the  art  of  direc- 
ting. 

670  Readings  in  the  History  of  Design 
Theory  and  Theater  Architecture 

Reading  and  research  in  the  history  of 
the  conceptualization  and  construction 
of  theater  buildings  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  to  the  present  and  of  theories 
of  design  from  the  baroque  period  to 
the  present. 
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>71   Readings  in  the  History  of 

Architecture  and  Ornamentation  for 
the  Scenographer 

Reading  and  research  in  the  history  of 
architecture  and  ornamentation  from 
ancient  Egypt  to  the  late  19th  century. 

>72  Readings  in  the  History  of  Costume  I 

Reading  and  research  in  the  develop- 
ment of  silhouette,  materials,  garment 
construction,  and  the  accessories  of 
western  costume  from  the  ancients  to 
1650  with  special  attention  to  stage  ap- 
plication. 

(73  Readings  in  the  History  of  Costume  II 

Continuation  of  Theatr  672  from  1650 
to  1940. 

(91-95,791-95  Seminars  in  Theater 
Research 

Detailed  generative  research  on  focused 
topics  such  as  a  group  of  related  plays,  a 
genre,  a  playwright,  a  period,  a  set  of 
conventions  or  theatrical  strategies. 
Discovery  and  application  of  relevant 
evidence  (e.g.,  political,  economic, 
philosophical,  psychological,  literary) 
to  a  particular  analytical  problem.  Plan- 
ned whenever  possible  with  the  current 
production  season.  Credit,  1-3. 

»96-796  Independent  Study 

Independent  projects  by  special  con- 
tract. Credit,  1-6. 

197-797  Special  Topics 

Reading  and  research  in  selected  topics 
in  dramaturgy,  performance,  and 
scenography.  Credit,  1-3. 

'28  Playwriting  Workshop 

Tutorial  scripting,  individually  ar- 
ranged, primarily  for  degree  students 
concentrating  in  playwriting.  Disciplin- 
ed writing  in  private;  regular  critical 
consultation  with  the  major  professor  in 
playwriting;  rehearsal,  analysis,  and 
performance  of  the  playwright's  origin- 
al material  with  the  Concert  Theater 
Ensemble,  in  studio  projects,  and  with 
faculty  directors  in  the  productions  of 
the  University  Ensemble  Theater. 
Credit,  3-6. 

'29  Dramaturgy  Workshop 

Individually  planned  projects  in  pro- 
duction research  and  analysis  primarily 
for  degree  students  concentrating  in 
theatrical  criticism.  Credit,  3-6. 

'40  MFA  Ensemble 

Workshop  in  rehearsal  and  perfor- 
mance. Credit,  3-6. 


750  Directing  Studio 

Problems  in  play  direction.  Work 
chosen  and  closely  supervised  by  the 
performance  faculty  and  presented  in  a 
production  format  determined  by  the 
student's  current  needs  and  abilities  and 
demands  on  the  department's  perfor- 
mance facilities.  Credit,  1-6. 

751  Concept  and  Style  in  Production 

Methods  of  analyzing  a  script,  forming 
a  production  concept,  and  determining 
details  (in  set,  lighting,  costume,  music, 
movement,  speech)  which  establish  a 
coherent  production  style.  Final  pro- 
ject: specific  production  plan,  with  con- 
cept articulated  and  justified,  and  a 
consistent,  thoroughly  researched  style 
defined  by  specific  choices  of  produc- 
tion detail. 

760  Scenic  Design  Studio 

Tutorial  projects  in  design  theory  and 
conceptualization  and  the  solution  of 
related  technical  problems.  Design  and 
technical  assignments  on  University 
Ensemble  Theater  productions.  Credit, 
3-6. 

761  Lighting  Design  Studio 

Tutorial  projects  in  design  theory  and 
conceptualization  and  the  solution  of 
related  technical  problems.  Design  and 
technical  assignments  on  University 
Ensemble  Theater  productions.  Credit, 
3-6. 

762  Costume  Design  Studio 

Tutorial  projects  in  design  theory  and 
conceptualization  and  the  solution  of 
related  technical  problems.  Design  and 
technical  assignments  on  University 
Ensemble  Theater  productions.  Credit, 
3-6. 

769  Scenography  Workshop 

Special  projects  in  concentrated  periods 
of  time  on  advanced  topics  in  the  crafts 
of  scenography,  such  as  scenic  painting, 
furniture  design  and  construction, 
make-up,  use  of  plastics,  millinery  and 
wig  construction,  cobblery,  electronic 
control  systems  and  their  maintenance. 
Credit,  3-6. 

799  MFA  Project 

Culminating  creative  project  in  the 
degree  program.  Prerequisite,  degree 
candidacy.  Credit,  1-10. 


Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Biology 

Graduate  Faculty 

Donald  R.  Progulske,  Professor,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management,  and  Graduate  Program 
Director,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1950;  M.S., 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1952;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Missouri,  1956. 

Carl  A.  Carlozzi,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Resource  Planning,  B.S.,  Kent  State,  1955; 
M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1965. 

Charles  F.  Cole,  Professor  of  Fisheries 
Biology,  B.A.,  Cornell,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Richard  M.  DeGraaf,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Wildlife  Biology,  B.S.,  Rutgers,  1965; 
M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Wendell  E.  Dodge,  Associate  Professor  of 
Wildlife  Biology,  B.A.,  New  Hampshire, 
1955;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1958;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

John  T.  Finn,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Wildlife  Biology,  B.S.,  Georgetown,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  Georgia,  1977. 

Frederick  Greeley,  Associate  Professor  of 
Wildlife  Biology,  B.A.,  Kenyon  College, 
1941;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Joseph  J.  Kennedy ,  Associate  Professor  of 
Wildlife  Biology,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1958; 
M.S.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Boyd  E.  Kynard,  Associate  Professor  of 
Fisheries  Biology,  B.S.,  Millsaps  College, 
1965;  M.S.,  Mississippi  State,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Washington,  1972. 

Joseph  S.  Larson,  Professor  of  Wildlife 
Biology,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1956;  M.S., 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1966. 

Stephen  P.  Leatherman,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Fisheries  Biology,  B.S.,  North 
Carolina  State,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Virginia, 
1976. 

Roger  J.  Reed,  Professor  of  Fisheries 
Biology,  B.S.,  Pittsburgh,  1951;  M.S., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Michael  R.  Ross,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fisheries  Biologv,  B.S.,  Miami,  1969; 
M.Sc,  Ohio  State,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 
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Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 


The  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Degree  Program  in  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Biology 

Students  completing  the  master's  degree  at 
the  University  or  elsewhere  may  be  accepted 
into  our  doctoral  program  but  are  formally 
admitted  to  candidacy  only  after  the  comple- 
tion of  a  successful  written  and  oral 
preliminary  comprehensive  examination 
based  on  concepts  in  general  biology, 
ecology,  fisheries  and  wildlife  biology,  and 
such  other  areas  as  may  be  stipulated  by  the 
student's  Guidance  Committee.  Selection  of 
courses  is  done  by  the  student  and  the 
Guidance  Committee  and  usually  extends  in- 
to areas  beyond  biology,  leading  the  student 
towards  competency  in  independent  research 
in  either  fisheries  or  wildlife  biology.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign 
languages  sufficient  to  understand  journal 
material  may  be  required  of  doctoral 
students  in  certain  areas  of  specialization. 
The  degree  normally  requires  three  years  of 
study  beyond  the  master's  degree. 

The  Master  of  Science  Degree 
Program  in  Either  Fisheries 
Biology  or  Wildlife  Biology 

Students  may  be  accepted  into  the  master's 
degree  program  leading  to  a  degree  either  in 
fisheries  biology  or  in  wildlife  biology.  Ap- 
plicants normally  come  from  undergraduate 
biological  backgrounds  or  from  applied 
biological  areas  such  as  fisheries  or  wildlife. 
Students  with  backgrounds  in  areas  tangen- 
tial to  the  field  of  resource  conservation  may 
apply  with  the  understanding  that  deficien- 
cies could  extend  their  time  in  the  program; 
normally,  two  years  are  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  master's  degree.  Can- 
didates normally  write  theses  worth  10  hours 
of  credit  and  are  given  a  final  oral  examina- 
tion upon  its  completion.  Students  com- 
pleting a  thesis  must  offer  in  addition  a 
minimum  of  20  graduate  credits,  at  least  6  of 
which  must  be  earned  in  600-800  series 
courses.  There  is  no  language  requirement 
for  the  master's  degree. 

General  Information 

The  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  De- 
partment offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  either  in  wildlife  or 
in  fisheries  biology  and  the  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  wildlife  and  fisheries  biology.  Staff 
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and  facilities  are  available  for  supporting  re- 
search in  upland  and  wetland  arain  biology, 
mammalian  biology  and  management;  and 
estuarine,  anadromous,  and  warmwater  fish- 
eries research  as  well  as  in  the  broader  areas 
of  natural  resource  management.  Graduate 
training  is  required  for  professional  entrance 
into  state,  federal,  and  private  employment 
in  resource  management  and  into  teaching 
positions  stressing  applied  ecological  prin- 
ciples in  both  secondary  and  college-level 
programs.  Most  applicants  come  from 
biological  backgrounds  as  undergraduates; 
occasional  exceptions  can  be  made,  with  the 
provision  that  deficiencies  be  made  up.  Ap- 
plicants are  encouraged  to  correspond  with 
the  Graduate  Program  Director  in  the 
Department  for  answers  to  specific  ques- 
tions, but  all  application  materials  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  Graduate  School;  scores 
from  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  in- 
cluding the  Advanced  Biology,  must  accom- 
pany all  applications.  The  application  must 
clearly  indicate  whether  the  candidate  wishes 
to  enter  the  wildlife  biology  or  the  fisheries 
biology  degree  program.  Research  support  at 
both  the  master's  and  doctoral  level  is  fre- 
quently available  either  from  grants  to  in- 
dividual faculty  members  or  through  support 
provided  by  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  and 
Fishery  Units;  this  latter  support  is  provided 
by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Marine  Fisheries,  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute.  Undergraduates  receiving 
wildlife  or  fisheries  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  are  strongly  urged  to 
apply  to  other  universities  in  order  to  vary 
their  professional  training. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 


Fisheries  Biology 


565  Techniques  of  Fisheries  Biology 

Principles  and  techniques  of  fishery 
management,  stressing  population  and 
growth  dynamics,  and  field  procedures. 

567  Laboratory  in  Principles  of  Fishery 
Biology 

Field  techniques  in  fishery  biology; 
operation  and  use  of  fishery  research 
and  management  equipment.  Labora- 
tory analysis  of  field-collected  data  us- 
ing automatic  data  processing;  manu- 
script preparation.  Corequisite,  Fish 
565.  One  4-hour  laboratory.  Credit,  1. 


571  Introduction  to  Marine  Fisheries 

Factors  affecting  world  marine  fisheries 
resources  and  development.  Review  of 
selected  species  of  commercial  impor- 
tance and  of  selected  world  fisheries. 
Several  overnight  field  trips  requiring 
Saturday  attendance  by  arrangement. 
Prerequisites,  Fish  565  and  Zool  600  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Cole 

672  Dynamics  of  Exploited  Fish 
Populations 

The  development  and  manipulation  of 
mathematical  models  of  fish  stocks  to 
demonstrate  sustained  yield  principles. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  discussion-practice  session.  Prere- 
quisite, consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Cole 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6-10 

720  Ecological  Interactions  of  Fishes 

Overview  of  fish  population  interac- 
tions with  the  environment.  Two  two- 
hour  discussions  per  week.  Prerequisite, 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Ross 

756  Fisheries  Biometrics 

The  statistical  treatment  of  fisheries 
research  problems,  including  studies  on 
age  and  growth,  food  habits,  popula- 
tion estimates,  condition  factors,  and 
population  dynamics.  Prerequisites, 
Fish  565  and  Statis  121  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

757  Advanced  Fisheries  Management 

Scientific  basis  for  modern  fisheries 
management,  emphasizing  coldwater 
fishes,  anadromous  species,  large  reser- 
voir and  river  fisheries,  and  conflicts  oi 
interest  with  other  water  uses.  Prere- 
quisites, Fish  565D  and  756,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18 


Wildlife  Biology 


563  Management  of  Wetland  Wildlife 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  wetlands 
in  North  America;  identification  and 
habitat  requirements  of  wetland 
wildlife;  public  and  private  manage- 
ment of  wetland  environments.  Prere- 
quisites, Wildlf  561  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Larson 

564  Management  of  Upland  Wildlife 

Life  histories,  identification,  and 
habitat  requirements  of  upland  game 
birds,  game  mammals,  and  furbearers; 
management  of  upland  habitats.  Mr. 
Greeley 


Zoology 


Zoology 


590  Introduction  to  Systems 
Ecology 

Basic  concepts  in  general  systems 
theory  and  computer  modeling  used  in 
ecology.  Case  histories  of  models  used 
to  critically  review  the  ecological 
modeling  literature.  Prerequisites, 
Math  128,  COINS  122  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Finn 

>97  Topics  in  Wildlife  Biology 

One  or  more  topics  of  special  or  cur- 
rent interests  to  advanced  undergrad- 
uates and  beginning  graduate  students 
covered  in  lectures,  discussion  or 
demonstration  laboratory.  Credit,  1-6 
per  semester. 

>99  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6-10. 

'58  Advanced  Wildlife  Management 

Interrelationships  of  wildlife  and  fores- 
try, grazing,  cultivation,  pollution, 
and  other  uses  of  natural  resources. 

'90  Wetland  Ecology 

Ecological  functions  and  assessment  of 
resource  values  of  wetlands.  Major 
wetlands  of  the  world  used  as  case 
history  studies.  Prerequisite,  consent 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Larson 

'96  Independent  Study 

'97  Topics  in  Wildlife  Biology 

One  or  more  topics  of  special  or  cur- 
rent interest  to  advanced  graduate 
students  covered  in  lectures,  discussion 
or  demonstration  laboratory.  Credit, 
1-6  per  semester 

!99  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

John  D.  Palmer,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  B.A., 
Lake  Forest,  1957;  M.S.,  Northwestern, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Theodore  D.  Sargent,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1958;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Warren  W.  Burggren,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.Sc,  University  of  Calgary,  1973;  Ph.D., 
University  of  East  Anglia,  1976. 

Margery  C.  Coombs,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Oberlin  College,  1967;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1968;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Vincent  G.  Dethier,  Gilbert  L.  Woodside 
Professor,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1936;  A.M., 
1937;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

D.  Craig  Edwards,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Chicago, 
1965. 

Judith  E.  Goodenough,  Lecturer,  B.S., 
Wagner,  1970;  Ph.D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 1977. 

Bronislaw  M.  Honigberg,  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1943;  M.A., 
1946;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Alan  C.  Kami),  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  B.A.,  Hofstra,  1963; 
M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Mindaugas  S.  Kaulenas,  Professor,  B.Sc, 
University  of  London,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

David  J.  Klingener,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1959;  A.M., 
Michigan,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Joseph  G.  Kunkel,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Columbia,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Case 
Western  Reserve,  1968. 

Bruce  R.  Levin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1963;  M.S., 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Bradford  C.  Lister,  William  Smith  Clark 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Tufts, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1974. 

Stuart  D.  Ludlam,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Cornell,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Arthur  P.  Mange,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Cornell,  1954;  Wisconsin,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

John  G.  Moner,  Professor,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1949;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  1953. 


Melinda  A.  Novak,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Zoology,  B.A.,  Connecticut, 
1967;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1971;  Ph.D., 
1973. 

William  B.  Nutting,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1940;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1950. 

W.  Brian  O'Connor,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  St.  Michael's,  1962;  M.S.,  Purdue, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Herbert  E.  Potswald,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1964. 

Harold  Rauch,  Professor,  B.S.,  Queens 
College,  1944;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1947;  Ph.D., 
Brown,  1950. 

John  L.  Roberts,  Professor,  B.S., 
Wisconsin,  1947;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D., 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  1952. 

Grace  S.  Rollason,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Hunter,  1940;  M.S.,  New  York 
University,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1948. 

H.  Duncan  Rollason,  Jr.,  Professor, 
B.A.,  Middlebury,  1939;  M.A.,  Williams, 
194.1;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1943;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Dennis  G.  Searcy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Oregon  State,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles,  1968. 

James  G.  Snedecor,  Professor,  B.S.,  Iowa 
State,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University, 
1947. 

Dana  P.  Snyder,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1947;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1951. 

Alastair  M.  Stuart,  Professor,  B.Sc, 
Glasgow,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1961. 

Christopher  L.F.  Woodcock,  Professor, 
B.Sc,  University  College,  London,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Gordon  A.  Wyse,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1961;  M.S.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  offers  the 
Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degrees.  The  following  major  fields  are 
represented  in  the  department:  Animal 
Behavior,  Biochemical  Zoology,  Cytology 
(including  fine  structure),  Developmental 
Biology,  Ecology,  Genetics,  Invertebrate 
Zoology,  Limnology,  Parasitology,  Physio- 
logy, Population  Biology,  Vertebrate 
Paleontology,  and  Vertebrate  Zoology. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  advanced 
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Zoology 


degree  programs  must  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  its  equivalent,  at  least  10  credit 
hours  in  biology  and  rank  in  the  upper  20% 
of  their  class  in  college.  A  recommended 
undergraduate  curriculum  would  include 
courses  in  comparative  anatomy,  em- 
bryology, genetics,  invertebrate  zoology, 
physiology,  mathematics  (through  elemen- 
tary calculus),  physics,  organic  chemistry, 
and  either  French,  German  or  Russian. 

Applicants  who  already  have  a  Master's 
degree  or  its  equivalent  may  be  accepted  for 
entry  into  the  Ph.D.  program.  All  appli- 
cants should  submit  Graduate  Record  Exa- 
mination scores  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Requests  for  further  information  about 
the  graduate  program  should  be  directed  to: 
Chairman,  Department  of  Zoology. 

Advanced  Degrees 

For  Students  Entering  with  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  as  their  Highest  Degree, 
the  Following  Requirements 
Must  Be  Met: 

Requirements  Common  to  Both  the  M.S. 
and  Ph.D.  Degrees 

1.  All  students  entering  without  a  Master's 
degree  must  demonstrate  their  proficiency 
in  zoology  by  taking  a  written  Qualifying 
Examination,  given  in  the  spring  semester. 
The  exam  may  be  taken  twice.  The  stu- 
dent will  choose  six  areas  in  which  to  be 
examined:  one  area  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  groups,  plus  two  additional 
areas  from  these  groups:  a.  Genetics;  De- 
velopmental Biology,  b.  Cell  Biology; 
Physiology,  c.  Ecology;  Behavior,  d. 
Systematics  and  Evolution;  Morphology. 

2.  Teaching  is  regarded  as  an  important  part 
of  graduate  training,  and  all  students  are 
required  to  teach  half-time  for  a  minimum 
of  two  semesters,  unless  equivalent  exper- 
ience has  been  obtained  previously  at 
another  institution. 

3.  A  foreign  language  may  be  required.  The 
requirement  is  at  the  option  of  the  stu- 
dent's guidance  committee,  who  deter- 
mine the  level  and  form  in  which  any  re- 
quirement may  be  met.  In  any  event  no 
more  than  one  language  can  be  required. 

Requirements  for  the  M.S. 

1 .  All  requirements  under  Requirements 
Common  to  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees, 
above. 

2.  EITHER: 

a.  Acceptance  of  a  thesis  containing  ori- 
ginal research  (Zool  699,  10  cre- 
dits); 20  graduate  credits,  at  least  6  of 
which  must  be  earned  in  the  600-800 
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series  (excluding  special  problems,  in- 
dependent studies,  and  thesis  courses), 
b.  A  program  of  original  research  under 
one  supervisor  but  without  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis.  This  program  will  con- 
sist of  9  credits  of  Zool  696  Special  Pro- 
blems. In  addition,  21  graduate  credits 
must  be  taken,  at  least  12  of  which 
must  be  earned  in  the  600-800  series 
(excluding  special  problems,  indepen- 
dent studies,  and  thesis  courses). 
3.  The  passing  of  a  final  examination. 

Requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 

1.  All  requirements  under  Requirements 
Common  to  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees, 
above. 

2.  The  passing  of  an  Oral  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination demonstrating  advanced  know- 
ledge of  one  major  field  selected  from  the 
following:  Animal  Behavior,  Cell  Biol- 
ogy, Developmental  Biology,  Ecology, 
Genetics,  Parasitology,  Physiology, 
Systematics  and  Evolution.  Additional 
areas  for  examination,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  list,  may 
be  specified  by  the  Examining  Committee. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  with  original 
research. 

4.  The  passing  of  a  final  examination. 

For  Students  Entering  with  a  Master's  Degree, 
the  Following  Requirements  Must  be  Met: 

Requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 

1.  All  requirements  common  to  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  Degrees  (above)  except  the  passing 
of  a  qualifying  examination. 

2.  Acceptance  by  a  faculty  member  willing 
to  act  as  a  supervisor. 

3.  The  passing  of  an  oral  preliminary 
examination  (see  Ph.D.  requirements 
above). 

4.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  containing 
original  research. 

5.  The  passing  of  a  final  examination. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  requirements 
for  the  advanced  degrees,  the  qualifying  ex- 
amination, and  a  timetable  (regarded  as  a 
standard  for  "reasonable  and  satisfactory 
progress")  are  given  in  a  Departmental 
booklet.  This  is  sent  to  all  incoming  students 
and  together  with  the  above,  and  the  Grad- 
uate School  rules,  delineates  the  require- 
ments for  the  degrees. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

510  Principles  of  Genetics 

Mechanisms  of  heredity  in  plants  and 
animals,  emphasizing  transmission  and 


action  of  genes,  population  genetics, 
and  evolution.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Mange, 
Mr.  Rauch 

512  Introductory  Population  Biology 

An  evolutionary  and  integrated  in- 
troduction to  the  demographic,  ecolog- 
ical, genetic,  and  geographic  aspects  of 
the  biology  of  populations.  Considera- 
tion of  social  implications  and  utility. 
Background  in  probability  theory, 
statistics,  and  mathematical  and  numer- 
ical modelling  is  presented.  Two  class 
hours  and  one  2-hour  period  for  discus- 
sion and  problem  solving.  Mr.  Levin 

514  Population  Genetics 

The  causes  of  evolution,  emphasizing 
genetical,  ecological,  and  behavioral 
aspects.  Some  problems  approached 
through  mathematical  models,  stressing 
their  biological  implications.  Offered 
fall  semester.  Prerequisites,  introducto- 
ry zoology  and  Math  123  or  135;  and 
consent  of  instructor  required. 

521  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

Structure  and  phylogeny  of  verte- 
brates. Laboratory  work  illustrating 
evolutionary  trends  and  specializa- 
tions. Experience  in  dissection.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Ms.  Coombs,  Mr.  Klingener 

522  Vertebrate  Fossils  and  Evolution 

Introduction  to  vertebrate  history  em- 
phasizing fossil  forms.  Topics  include: 
changes  in  locomotory,  feeding,  and 
defense  structures,  modes  of  life  of 
bizarre  extinct  animals,  nature  of 
transitions  between  groups,  and  strati- 
graphic  uses  of  vertebrate  fossils.  Some 
topics  illustrated  by  examination  of 
museum  specimens.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  Prerequisite,  an  introduc- 
tory course  in  zoology,  geology,  or 
physical  anthropology.  Ms.  Coombs 

523  Histology 

Structure  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs  as 
related  to  function,  with  emphasis  on 
the  mammal;  introduction  to  micro- 
technique. Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Mr.  Pots- 
wald,  Mrs.  Rollason 

527  Embryology 

A  survey  of  animal  development  com- 
bining descriptive  and  analytical  ap- 
proaches. Developmental  mechanisms 
and  concepts  emphasized.  Labora- 
tories cover  both  descriptive  and  ex- 
perimental embryology,  utilizing  living 
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material  whenever  possible.  Offered 
fall  semester.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

30  Biology  of  the  Invertebrates  I 

Ecology,  physiology,  development  and 
phylogeny  of  Protozoa,  Porifera,  Cni- 
daria,  Platyhelminthes,  Nematoda, 
Mollusca,  etc.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory.  Offered  spring  se- 
mester. Mr.  Nutting,  Mr.  L.S.  Roberts 

31  Biology  of  the  Invertebrates  II 

Ecology,  physiology,  development  and 
phylogeny  of  Annelida,  Arthropoda, 
Ectoproct,  Echinodermata,  etc.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory.  Of- 
fered fall  semester.  Zool  530  not  a  pre- 
requisite. Mr.  Nutting,  Mr.  Potswald 

32  General  Parasitology 

Morphology,  life  cycles,  and  physiol- 
ogy of  protozoan  and  helminth  para- 
sites. Emphasis  on  broad  aspects  of 
parasitism.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Offered  fall 
semester.  Prerequisites,  introductory 
zoology  and  chemistry.  Mr.  Honigberg 

34  Biological  Limnology 

Nature  and  ecology  of  the  flora  and  in- 
vertebrate fauna  of  lakes.  Primary  pro- 
ductivity, eutrophication,  relationships 
between  environmental  conditions  and 
lake  biota  and  use  of  organisms  as  en- 
vironmental indicators  emphasized. 
Offered  fall  semester.  Mr.  Ludlam 

35  Limnology 

The  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
aspects  of  inland  waters.   Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  or  field 
trip.     Offered     spring     semester. 
Ludlam 

37  Ecology 

A  survey  of  modern  ecology.  Topics 
covered  are:  energy  and  nutrient 
budgets,  community  ecology,  species 
diversity,  population  growth  and 
regulation,  and  species  interactions. 
Two  class  hours,  and  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period  (field  trips  and  ex- 
perimentation). Offered  fall  semester. 

i40  Vertebrate  Zoology 

Morphology  and  biology  of  recent  ver- 
tebrates. Emphasis  on  freshwater 
fishes,  amphibians  and  reptiles. 
Laboratories  combine  descriptive  and 
analytical  summaries  of  the  major 
groups  represented  in  North  American 
fauna.  Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period,  field  trips.  Offered 
fall  semester.  Mr.  Andrews 


542  Ichthyology 

Structure  and  function  of  fishes,  parti- 
cularly marine  teleosts  and  cartilagen- 
ous  species;  aspects  of  development, 
distribution,  adaptations  to  aquatic 
habitats.  Laboratories  consider  anato- 
my, diversity  and  biological  bases  for 
classification  of  principal  taxa.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Offered  spring  semester.  Mr. 
Andrews 

544  Ornithology 

Avian  biology  including  structural  and 
functional  adaptations;  emphasis  on 
behavioral  patterns.  Laboratory  covers 
gross  and  microscopic  anatomy.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Offered  spring  semester. 

548  Mammalogy 

Evolution,  distribution,  classification 
and  ecology  of  mammals.  Laboratory 
includes  identification  of  local  fauna 
and  selected  ecological  techniques. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Offered  spring  semester. 
Mr.  Snyder 

550  Animal  Behavior 

The  biological  bases  of  animal  beha- 
vior, with  an  analysis  of  the  methods 
and  objectives  of  current  research. 
Three  class  hours.  Offered  fall  semes- 
ter. Prerequisites,  introductory  zoo- 
logy or  introductory  psychology  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Sargent, 
Mr.  Stuart 

560  Cell  Physiology 

The  structure  and  function  of  cells. 
Emphasis  on  membrane  systems,  ac- 
tive transport,  DNA,  RNA,  protein 
synthesis,  genetic  and  metabolic 
regulation,  and  the  mechanisms  of 
cellular  movement.  Three  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Prere- 
quisites, Biochm  420  or  523  is  advised. 
Mr.  Kaulenas,  Mr.  Kunkel,  Mr. 
Moner,  Mr.  Searcy 

566  Vertebrate  Physiology 

Function  of  organs  and  organ  systems 
in  vertebrates.  Three  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Offered  fall 
semester.  Mr.  Snedecor 

568  Endocrinology 

The  importance  of  the  endocrines  in 
their  control  over  normal  functions 
(growth,  metabolism,  reproduction, 
etc.)  in  a  variety  of  animals.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Offered  spring  semester.  Prerequisite, 
Zool  566.  Mr.  Snedecor 


570  Comparative  Physiology 

Physiological  principles  involved  in 
adaptations  of  animals  to  their  environ- 
ment; emphasis  in  the  laboratory  on  ex- 
perimental methods  used  to  study  adap- 
tive mechanisms.  Three  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Offered 
spring  semester.  Mr.  J.L.  Roberts 

571  Biological  Rhythms 

The  capability  to  "tell  time"  in  plants, 
animals  and  man;  the  nature  and  role  of 
the  biological  clock  in  photoperiodism 
and  animal  orientation.  Mr.  Palmer 

575  Biology  of  Protozoa 

Structure  and  physiology  of  Protozoa, 
the  contributions  made  to  basic  pro- 
blems of  biology  through  studies  of 
these  organisms.  Lectures,  readings, 
laboratory  demonstrations  and  labora- 
tory exercises.  Format  varies  from  year 
to  year.  Total,  5  hours  lecture  and 
laboratories  per  week.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Mr.  Honigberg 

580  Developmental  Biology 

Lectures  emphasize  physiological  and 
biochemical  aspects  of  development. 
Laboratory  period  used  for  demonstra- 
tions, discussions,  and  literature  re- 
views, as  well  as  for  experimental  work. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Mr.  Kaulenas,  Mr.  Kunkel 

600  Seminar  in  Teaching  Techniques 

696  Special  Problems 

Directed  research  project  on  some  prob- 
lem in  Zoology.  Credits,  1-6. 

699  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

702  General  Cytology 

The  morphological  features  of  cells  in 
relation  to  their  function.  Lectures, 
seminar  reports  and  individual  labora- 
tory work. 

707  Biological  Structure  Analysis 

A  practical  approach  to  methods  for 
studying  biological  structures  above  the 
molecular  level.  Lectures,  discussions 
and  laboratory  experiments  and  demon- 
strations cover  light  and  electron 
microscopy,  X-ray  diffraction,  and 
related  techniques.  Prerequisite,  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.  Woodcock 

708  Electron  Microscopy 

A  practical  approach  to  the  electron 
microscopy  of  biological  specimens  in 
which  each  student  will  undertake  a  lab 
project.  Basic  theory  will  be  presented 
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in  lecture  sessions.  Prerequisite,  consent 
of  instructor.  Zool  707  recommended. 
Mr.  Woodcock 

710  Fine  Structure  and  Function  of  Cells 

Lectures,  discussions,  reading,  and 
reports  on  fine  structure  of  cells  with 
emphasis  on  functional  aspects.  Mr. 
Woodcock 

720  Experimental  Embryology 

Laboratory  exercises  covering  in  vivo 
and  in  vitro  techniques  currently  used  in 
developmental  and  cell  biological 
research.  Preparation  of  culture  media, 
determination  of  cell  cycle  and  growth 
rates,  effects  of  drugs  on  muscle,  nerve 
or  cartilage  differentiation  in  vitro,  and 
methods  of  embryonic  transplantation. 
Offered  spring  semester,  alternate 
years.  Two  laboratory  periods  and  one 
seminar  per  week.  Consent  of  instructor 
required. 

721  Developmental  Neurobiology 

Analysis  of  experiments  which  elucidate 
mechanisms  underlying  vertebrate 
neurogenesis.  Emphasis  on  interactions 
necessary  for  the  morphological,  phy- 
siological and  biochemical  development 
of  neurons  and  nerve  networks,  and  the 
interplay  between  genetic  and  en- 
vironmental influences  underlying  the 
ontogeny  of  behavior.  Offered  spring 
semester,  alternate  years.  Consent  of  in- 
structor required. 

722  Vertebrate  Paleontology 

An  introductory  but  rigorous  overview 
of  current  thought  in  vertebrate  paleon- 
tology. Topical  lectures  deal  with 
trends,  transitions,  functional  anatomy, 
and  faunal  evolution;  laboratories  em- 
phasize specific  anatomic  distinguishing 
features,  taxonomy,  and  geographic 
and  geologic  ranges.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  Consent  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Three  class  hours,  1  3-hour 
laboratory.  Ms.  Coombs 

724  Advanced  Developmental  Biology 

Molecular  basis  of  cell  and  tissue  differ- 
entiation. Emphasis  on  gene  action, 
synthesis  and  function  of  macromole- 
cules,  and  hormonal  control  of  develop- 
mental processes.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Mr.  Kaulenas 

730  Physiological  Genetics 

The  nature  of  the  gene  and  its  action  in 
the  developmental  and  physiological 
processes  of  the  organism.  Offered 
spring  semester.  Mr.  Kaulenas,  Mr. 
Rauch 


740  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology 

Continuation  of  Zool  531.  Emphasis  on 
development.  Offered  spring  semester. 
Mr.  Potswald 

744  Metazoan  Symbiosis 

Host-symbiont  relationships  of  mu- 
tuals,  commensals,  and  parasites.  Sys- 
tematics,  morphology,  life  histories, 
and  physiology  of  metazoan  symbionts 
of  animals.  Laboratory  on  research 
techniques.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  a  course  in  invertebrate 
zoology  or  parasitology;  consent  of  in- 
structor required. 

750  Selected  Topics  in  Animal  Behavior 

Topics  selected  from  active  areas  of  cur- 
rent research  (e.g.,  communication, 
development,  systems  analysis,  socio- 
biology)  with  an  emphasis  on  critical 
analyses  of  theory  and  methodology. 
Three  hours  lecture-discussion-reports. 
Offered  spring  semester.  Prerequisite, 
Zool  550,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr. 
Sargent,  Mr.  Stuart 

751  Biology  of  Animal  Populations 

Organization  and  process  in  the  local 
population.  The  viewpoint  is  holistic, 
emphasizing  the  population  as  an  inte- 
grated functional  unit  of  life.  Extensive 
student  participation  in  discussion  and 
presentation  of  critiques  of  current  con- 
cepts. Offered  fall  semester.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  Mr.  Snyder 

755  Systematics  and  Evolutionary 
Mechanisms 

A  theoretical  consideration  of  evolution 
and  systematics  at  and  above  the  species 
level.  Offered  fall  semester.  Mr.  Klin- 
gener 

757  Population  and  Community  Ecology 

Distribution  patterns  of  organisms, 
population  growth  and  regulation,  evo- 
lution of  life-history  strategies,  interspe- 
cific populational  interactions  (especial- 
ly competition  and  predation),  and 
community  structure  and  energetics. 
Sampling  methods  and  the  use  of  mo- 
dels. Two  2-hour  lecture-discussion  per- 
iods, one  field  trip.  Offered  fall  semes- 
ter. Mr.  Edwards 

770  Comparative  Neurophysiology 

Sensory  and  nervous  function  in  inver- 
tebrates and  vertebrates.  Emphasis  on 
integrative  mechanisms  underlying  ani- 
mal behavior.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Consent  of  instructor  required.  Mr. 
Wyse 


780  Physiological  Regulatory  Mechanisms 

Physiological  regulation  and  its  basis  iii 
cells  and  organisms.  Mr.  J.L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Moner 

789  Writing  for  the  Life  Sciences 

Principles  and  techniques  of  scientifii 
writing  for  students  in  the  life  sciences 
whose  researches  are  well  advanced.  Oft 
fered  spring  semester.  Consent  of  in 
structor  required.  Mr.  Honigberg 

796  Special  Problems 

Directed  research  project  on  some  pro 
blem  in  Zoology.  Credit,  1-6. 

896  Special  Problems 

Directed  research  project  on  some  pro 
blem  in  Zoology.  Credit,  1-6. 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10. 
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Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

Fayette  Hinds  and  Branch,  Extension  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Management. 

Adrian  Herve  Lindsey,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head 
Emeritus  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Farm  Management. 

David  Ko/.man,  Research  Professor 
Emeritus. 

Ruth  Evelyn  Sherburne,  Instructor 
Emeritus. 

Animal  Science 

Kenneth  Bullis,  Professor  Emeritus  (1961). 

Fred  P.  Jeffrey,  Professor  Emeritus  (1971). 

Henry  Van  Roekel,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1965). 

Botany 

Albert  C.  Smith,  Professor  Emeritus 

Business  Administration 

Harold  E.  Hardy,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Marketing. 

Henry  Benjamin  Kirshen,  Dean  Emeritus 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Rudolph  Harold  Kyler,  Associate  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Business  Administration. 

Chemical  Engineering 

Hans  C.  Duus,  Professor  Emeritus 

E.  Ernest  Lindsey,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1978). 

Chemistry 

Emmett  Bennett,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Civil  Engineering 

Bernard  B.  Berger,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1978.). 

Gabriel  Horvay,  Professor  Emeritus  (1978). 

Elmer  C.  Osgood,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1973). 

Economics 

Bruce  R.  Morris,  Professor  Emeritus. 


English 

Ellsworth  Barnard,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1973). 

Marie  Campbell,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1973). 

H.  Leland  Varley,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1973). 

Entomology 

Charles  P.  Alexander,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1959). 

William  B.  Becker,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Frank  R.  Shaw,  Professor  Emeritus  (1970). 

Marion  E.  Smith,  Associate  Professor 
Emeritus  (1971). 

Harvey  L.  Sweetman,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1966). 

Ellsworth  H.  Wheeler,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1969). 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Gerald  A.  Fitzgerald,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1970). 

Food  Science  and  Technology 

Arthur  S.  Levine,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1968). 

Forestry  and  Wood  Technology 

Harold  B.  Gatslick,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Wood  Technology. 

J.  Harry  Rich,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Forestry  (1958). 

French 

Stowell  C.  Goding,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Frederick  C.  Ellert,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1970). 

History 

Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1970). 

Harold  Cary,  Professor  Emeritus  (1969). 
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Home  Economics 

Gladys  Mae  Cook,  Associate  Professor 
Emeritus  (1968). 

May  Est  el  la  Foley,  Extension  Professor 
Emeritus. 

Barbara  Higgins,  Extension  Professor 
Emeritus  (1968). 

N.  May  Larson,  Extension  Professor 
Emeritus. 

Mary  E.  Lojkin,  Associate  Professor 
Emeritus  (1969). 

H.  Ruth  Mclntire,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Helen  Swift  Mitchell,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  (1960). 

Anne  Williams  Wertz,  Commonwealth 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Research  (1963). 

Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

Stanley  Lippert,  Professor  Emeritus  (1978). 


Clark  L.  Thayer,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1957). 

Wilbur  H.  Thies,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1955). 

Martin  E.  Weeks,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Harold  E.  White,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1963). 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literature 
Aron  Pressman,  Professor  Emeritus. 
George  Ivask,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Sociology 

J.  Henry  Korson,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

William  G.  Sheldon,  Leader  Emeritus  of 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  (1972). 

Reuben  E.  Trippensee,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Wildlife  Management  (1960). 


Philosophy 

Roger  W.  Holmes,  Mary  Lyon  Professor 
Emeritus  (1971) 

Alice  A.  Lazerowitz,  Sophia  and  Austin 
Smith  Professor  Emeritus  (1972) 

Morris  Lazerowitz,  Sophia  and  Austin 
Smith  Professor  Emeritus  (1973) 

Clarence  Shute,  Professor  Emeritus  (1971). 

Plant  Pathology 

Walter  M.  Banfield,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1972). 

Constantine  J.  Gilgut,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Emil  Frederick  Guba,  Commonwealth 
Professor  Emeritus. 

Linus  Hale  Jones,  Assistant  Research 
Professor  Emeritus. 

Malcolm  A.  McKenzie,  Professor  and 
Director,  Shade  Tree  Laboratory  Emeritus 
(1973). 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

John  S.  Bailey,  Professor  Emeritus  (1964). 

Arthur  P.  French,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1961). 

William  H.  Lachman,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Grant  B.  Snyder,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1963). 
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Associated  Five  College 
Graduate  Faculty 


5.  Jefferson  Murphy,  Five  College  Coor- 
iinator,  A.B.,  Emory  University,  1948; 
&.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connec- 
icut,  1973. 


\mherst  College 


Hugh  J.J.  Aitken,  Professor  of 
Economics,  M.A.,  St.  Andrews  University, 
Scotland,  1943;  M.A.,  University  of 
roronto,  Canada,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1951. 

Lawrence  A.  Babb,  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology  and  Sociology,  B.A., 
Jniversity  of  Michigan,  1963;  M.A., 
Jniversity  of  Rochester,  1965;  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Jruce  B.  Benson,  Professor  of  Physics, 
3.A.,  Amherst,  1943;  M.S.,  Yale,  1945; 
Dh.D.,  1947. 

S'orman  Birnbaum,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  A.B.,  Williams,  1947;  M.A., 
-larvard,  1951;  M.A.,  Oxford,  England, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1958. 

herald  P.  Brophy,  Professor  of  Geology, 
\.B.,  Columbia,  1951;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D., 
1954. 

Lincoln  P.  Brower,  Professor  of  Biology, 
\.B.,  Princeton,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1957. 

loan  R.  Dassin,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  Brandeis,  1969;  M.A.,  1972; 
3h.D.,  Stanford,  1974. 

\sa  J.  Davis,  Professor  of  History  and 
Slack  Studies,  B.A.,  Wilberforce  Universi- 
y,  1948;  S.T.B.,  Harvard,  1951;  S.T.M., 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

L^olby  W.  Dempesy,  Professor  of  Physics, 
3.A.,  Oberlin,  1952;  M.A.,  Rice,  1955; 
3h.D.,  1957. 

Ian  Emil  Dizard,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology,  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota; 
vl.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
1967. 

Richard  D.  Fink,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
AB.,  Harvard,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1962. 

Richard  M.  Foose,  Professor  of  Geology, 
B.S.,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  1937;  M.S., 
Northwestern,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1942. 

Prosser  Gifford,  Professor  of  History, 
B.A.,  Yale  College,  1951;  B.A.,  Oxford 
University,  1953;  LL.B.,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, 1956;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1964. 


Elmo  Giordanetti,  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  B.A.,  Bowdoin,  1951;  M.A., 
Princeton,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Joel  E.  Gordon,  Professor  of  Physics, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1958. 

George  S.  Greenstein,  Associate  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  B.S.,  Stanford  University, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1968. 

Robert  Freeman  Grose,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Yale  Universi- 
ty, 1944;  M.S.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Ernest  A.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1939; 
M.A.,  Chicago,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1950. 

George  Kateb,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1952;  A.M., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Thomas  R.  Kearns,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  B.A.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1959;  LL.B.,  University  of  California, 
1962;  M.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1968. 

William  E.  Kennick,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  A.B.,  Oberlin,  1945;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1952. 

Allen  Kropf,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S., 
Queens,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Utah,  1954. 

Robert  May,  Clinical  Psychologist,  B.A., 
Wesleyan  University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1969. 

Rose  R.  Olver,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore  College,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Radcliffe  College,  1962. 

Donald  S.  Pitkin,  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology, B.A.,  Harvard,  1947;  M.A.,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  1954. 

Robert  H.  Romer,  Professor  of  Physics, 
A.B.,  Amherst,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 
1955. 

Marc  S.  Silver,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1955;  Ph.D.,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1959. 

Charles  A.  Sorenson,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology,  B.A.,  California,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1971. 

Dudley  H.  Towne,  Professor  of  Physics, 
B.S.,  Yale,  1947;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  1954. 

Henry  T.  Yost,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Biology, 
A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1951. 


Hampshire  College 

Herbert  Bernstein,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1963;  M.S., 
California,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Merle  Bruno,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology,  B.S.,  Syracuse,  1960;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1963;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Raymond  P.  Coppinger,  Professor  of 
Biology,  B.A.,  Boston,  1959;  M.A., 
Massachusetts,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Louise  Farnham,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Minnesota,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

John  M.  Foster,  Professor  of  Biology, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1950;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Stanley  Goldberg,  Associate  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Science,  B.S.,  Antioch, 
1960;  A.M.T.,  Harvard,  1961;  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  Associate  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  B.A.,  Vassar,  1961;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  Associate  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  B.S.,  Antioch,  1964;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Michael  Gross,  Assistant  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Science,  B.S.,  Brooklyn,  1969; 
M.A.,  Princeton,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Allen  R.  Hanson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Computer  Science,  B.S.,  Clarkson,  1964; 
M.S.,  Cornell,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Gloria  Joseph,  Professor  of  Education, 
B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  City 
College  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1967. 

Allan  S.  Krass,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Science  Policy  Assessment, 
B.S.,  Cornell,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Stanford, 
1963. 

Richard  C.  Lyon,  Professor  of  English  and 
American  Studies,  B.A.,  Texas,  1951; 
B.A.,  Cambridge,  1953;  M.A.,  1955; 
M.A.,  Connecticut,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Min- 
nesota, 1962. 

Robert  Marquez,  Associate  Professor  of 
Hispanic  and  American  Literature,  B.A., 
Brandeis,  1966;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

Lester  Mazor,  Professor  of  Law,  B.A., 
Stanford,  1957;  LL.B.,  1960. 
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Associated  Five  College  Graduate  Faculty 


Neil  Stillings,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1966;  Ph.D., 
Stanford,  1971. 

Michael  R.  Sutherland,  Associate  Professor 
of  Statistics,  B.A.,  Antioch,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1974. 

Robert  P.  von  der  Lippe,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Stanford,  1953; 
M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Frederick  Weaver,  Professor  of  History 
and  Economics,  B.A.,  California,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1968. 

Arthur  H.  Westing,  Professor  of  Ecology 
and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Natural 
Science,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1950;  M.F., 
Yale,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Barbara  Yngvesson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology,  B.A.,  Barnard,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1970. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Oliver  E.  Allyn,  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts, 
B.F.A.,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1954; 
M.F.A.,  1956. 

John  J.  Baloueff,  Associate  Professor  of 
Russian  Languages  and  Literatures,  B.  es. 
L.,  Paris,  France,  1935;  Diplome,  1937; 
Diploma,  Antwerp,  1940;  M.A.,  Stetson 
University,  1965. 

Robert  F.  Berkey,  Professor  of  Religion, 
B.A.,  Otterbein  College,  1952;  B.D.,  and 
S.T.M.,  Oberlin,  1955-56;  Ph.D.,  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation,  1958. 

G.  Lee  Bowie,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Education,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1970. 

James  M.  Bruce,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  B.A., 
University  of  Oklahoma,  1961;  M.A., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Brown,  1969. 

Mary  K.  Campbell,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  B.A.,  Rosemont  College,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1966. 

Sidonie  Cassirer,  Professor  of  German, 
B.A.,  Hunter  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Yale, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Joan  E.  Ciruti,  Professor  of  Spanish, 
B.A.,  Southeastern  Louisiana  College, 
1950;  M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1959. 

Tom  R.  Dennis,  Associate  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
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1963;  M.A.,  1964;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1970. 

Francis  J.  DeToma,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biological  Sciences,  A.B.,  Clark  University, 
1962;  M.Sc,  Chicago,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Paul  Anthony  Dobosh,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  1965;  M.S.,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1969. 

John  W.  Durso,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
of  Computer  Studies,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1964. 

James  D.  Ellis,  Professor  of  English,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1957;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Peter  M.  Enggass,  Professor  of 
Geography,  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1955;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Anthony  Edward  Farnham,  Professor  of 
English,  A.B.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1951;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Deane  W.  Ferm,  Lecturer  in  Religion, 
B.A.  College  of  Wooster,  1949;  M.A., 
Yale,  1952;  B.D.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Jean  Grossholtz,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1956; 
M.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1961. 

Jean  C.  Harris,  Professor  of  Art,  B.A., 
Smith,  1949;  A.M.,  Radcliffe,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Edward  Hirsch,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1965; 
M.A.,  Temple  University,  1966;  Ph.D., 
Rutgers  University,  1971. 

Richard  A.  Johnson,  Professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1965. 

Marjorie  Kaufman,  Professor  of  English, 
B.S.,  Wisconsin  State  College,  1944;  M.A., 
University  of  Washington,  1947;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1954. 

Emile  Auguste  Langlois,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  French,  Lied' Anglais,  Sorbonne, 
1958;  Diplome  d'Etudes  Superieures,  1960; 
Agrege  de  l'Universite,  1967;  D.  de  3e  cy- 
cle. Universite  de  Montpellier,  1969. 

William  S.  McFeely,  Professor  of  History, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1952;  M.A.,  Yale,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 


Jacques-Henri  Perivier,  Professor  of 
French,  Baccalaureate,  St.  Joseph,  Poitiers, 
France,  1950;  Licence-en  Droit,  University 
of  Paris,  1955;  A.M.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Ph.D.,  1965. 

Harriet  Pollatsek,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1963;  M.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Marilyn  Z.  Pryor,  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences,  B.S.,  Madison  College,  1956; 
M.S.,  Tennessee,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Betty  N.  Quinn,  Professor  of  Classics, 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1941;  M.A.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

John  Rapoport,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics,  B.A.,  Dartmouth  College, 
1965;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Ellen  Reese,  Lecturer  in  Psychology,  A.B., 
1948;  Mount  Holyoke  College;  A.M., 
1954. 

Robert  L.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Economics,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1953;  M.S., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1960. 

Richard  S.  Robin,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1958. 

Bulkeley  Smith,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  B.A.,  Yale,  1947;  M.A.,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  1958. 

Curtis  G.  Smith,  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences,  A.B.,  Chicago,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1954. 

Isabelle  B.  Sprague,  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1937; 
M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1953. 

Jean  Sudrann,  Professor  of  English,  B.A., 
Mount  Holyoke,  1939;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Margaret  L.  Switten,  Professor  of  French, 
B.M.,  Westminster  Choir  College,  1947; 
B.A.,  Barnard,  1948;  M.A.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

John  L.  Teall,  E.  Nevius  Rodman  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  A.B.,  Yale,  1948;  M.A., 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

George  V.  Tovey,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
A.B.,  Lafayette,  1942;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa,  1950. 

Jane  K.  Townsend,  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences,  B.S.,  Beloit  College,  1944;  M.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1946;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1950. 


Associated  Five  College  Graduate  Faculty 


Charles  H.  Trout,  Professor  of  History, 
8. A.,  Amherst,  1957;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Kay  B.  Warren,  Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
'hropotogy,  B.A.,  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
jara,  1968;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1970;  Ph.D., 
1974. 

Edwin  S.  Weaver,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
3.S.,  Yale,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1959. 

Emily  L.  Wick,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1943;  M.A.,  1945; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
rechnology,  1951. 

Kenneth  L.  Williamson,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1956;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1960. 


Smith  College 


Maria  N.  Banerjee,  Associate  Professor  of 
Russian,  Baccalaureat  d'etudes  secondaires, 
University  of  Paris,  1955;  M.A.,  University 
of  Montreal,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1962. 

Donald  C.  Baumer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Government,  B.A.,  Ohio  University,  1972; 
M.A.,  1976;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1977. 

Leonard  Berkman,  Associate  Professor  of 
Theater,  B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1960; 
M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1963;  D.F.A., 
Yale  University,  1970. 

H.  Robert  Burger,  III,  Professor  of 
Geology,  B.S.,  Yale,  1962;  A.M.,  Indiana, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

C.  John  Burk,  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences,  A.B.,  Miami,  Ohio,  1957;  M.A., 
North  Carolina,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

James  J.  Callahan,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  B.A.,  Marist  College,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1967. 

Helen  K.  Chinoy,  Professor  of  Theater, 
B.A.,  New  York  University,  1943;  M.A., 
1945;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1963. 

John  M.  Connolly,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  B.A.,  Fordham,  1965;  B.A. 
(M.A.),  Oxford,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1971. 

H.  Allen  Curran,  Associate  Professor  of 
Geology,  B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee,  1962; 
M.S.,  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Thomas  S.  Derr,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Religion,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1953;  B.D., 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  1956;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1972. 


George  E.  Dimock,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Classical  Languages  and  Literatures,  B.A., 
Yale,  1939;  M.A.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1949 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Education  and  Child  Study,  A.B.,  Colby, 
1953;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1956;  Ed.D.,  1966. 

Lawrence  A.  Fink,  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study,  B.A.,  Stanford  Universi- 
ty, 1951;  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1958;  Ed.D.,  1964. 

George  M.  Fleck,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
B.S.,  Yale,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1961. 

Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Afro-American  Studies,  and  of 
Education  and  Child  Study,  B.A.,  Hunter 
College,  1961;  M.A.,  City  University  of 
New  York;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1972. 

Myron  Glazer,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1956; 
M.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1961;  M.A., 
Princeton  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

David  A.  Haskell,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biological  Sciences,  B.Sc,  Ohio  State, 
1951;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Kenneth  P.  Hellman,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  A.B.,  Drew,  1956;  M.S., 
Michigan  State,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Classics,  A.B.,  Davidson,  1942;  M.A., 
North  Carolina,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Seymour  W.  Itzkoff,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Child  Study,  B.A.,  University  of 
Hartford,  1950;  M.A.,  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, 1956;  Ed.D.,  1965. 

Erna  R.  Berndt  Kelley,  Professor  of 
Hispanic  Studies,  B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1954; 
M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Murray  J.  Kiteley,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  B.A.,  Minnesota,  1950;  M.A., 
1958;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Thomas  H.  Lowry,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1965. 

Harriet  D.  Lyons,  Instructor  in  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  B.A.,  Barnard,  1963; 
B.  Litt.,  Oxford,  1970. 

Barbara  S.  Musgrave,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Minnesota,  1954;  M.A., 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1960. 

Joaquina  Navarro,  Professor  of  Hispanic 
Studies,  B.A.,  Instituto  Escuela,  Madrid, 
1934;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1954. 


Richard  F.  Olivo,  Assistant  Professor  in 
the  Biological  Sciences,  A.B.,  Columbia, 
1963;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Parsons,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  B.A.,  Indiana  University, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1968. 

Jeanne  A.  Powell,  Associate  Professor  of 
the  Biological  Sciences,  A.B.,  Pembroke, 
1954;  M.A.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1959;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

Peter  B.  Pufall,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  St.  Benedict's  College, 
Kansas,  1962;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Philip  D.  Reid,  Associate  Professor  of  the 
Biological  Sciences,  B.S.,  Eastern 
Michigan,  1962;  M.A.,  Missouri,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1970. 

Donald  B.  Reutener,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1960; 
M.A.,  Ohio  State,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Peter  I.  Rose,  Sophia  Smith  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  A.B., 
Syracuse,  1954;  M.A.,  Cornell,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

Stanley  Rothman,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment, B.S.S.,  City  College  of  New  York, 
1949;  M.A.,  Brown,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1958. 

Alan  N.  Rudnitsky,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  and  Child  Study,  B.S.,  Drexler, 
1970;  M.Ed.,  Massachusetts,  1971;  Ph.D. 
Cornell,  1976. 

Judith  L.  Ryan,  Associate  Professor  of 
German,  B.A.,  Sydney  University,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Munster,  Germany, 
1970. 

Willy  Schumann,  Professor  of  German, 
B.A.,  Southern  Methodist,  1952;  M.A., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1959. 

Stylianos  P.  Scordilis,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biological  Sciences,  B.A.,  Princeton, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York,  1975. 

Waltraut  C.  Seitter,  Eliza  Appleton 
Haven  Professor  of  Astronomy,  M.A., 
Smith,  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Bonn, 
Germany,  1962.  Habilitation,  1965. 

Margaret  L.  Shook,  Associate  Professor 
of  English,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1953; 
M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, 1966. 
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Associated  Five  College  Graduate  Faculty 


Malcolm  B.E.  Smith,  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  B.A.,  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, 1961;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1969. 

J.  Diedrick  Snoek,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Western  Reserve 
University,  1954;  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Milton  D.  Soffer,  Sophia  Smith  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Arkansas,  1937; 
A.M.,  Harvard,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

A.  Thomas  Tymoczko,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  A.B.,  Harvard 
University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Hans  R.  Vaget,  Professor  of  German, 
M.A.,  University  of  Tubingen,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1969. 

Klemcns  W.  von  Klemperer,  L.  Clark 
Seelye  Professor  of  History,  M.A.,  Har- 
vard University,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Andrew  Zimbalist,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics,  B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1969;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 


Degrees  Offered 


•Both  Ph.D.  and  5  College  Ph.D. 
{Applications  for  spring  season  not  considered, 
M.S.B.A.  in  Accounting  an  exception. 


Graduate  Programs 

Animal  Science 

Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Business  Administration 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Classics 

Communication  Disorders 

Communication  Studies 

Comparative  Literature 

Computer  and  Information  Science 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

English 

Entomology 

Environmental  Engineering 

Exercise  Science 

Fisheries  Biology 

Food  and  Resource  Economics 

Food  Engineering 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Forestry 

French 

Geology 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 
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provide  a  useful  service  to  students  exploring  educational  oppor- 
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All  information  contained  herein  is  sub- 
!  ject  to  existing  University  regulations  at 
I     the  time  of  registration. 

The  information  in  this  bulletin  is  pro- 
vided solely  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  and  the  University  expressly  dis- 
claims any  liability  which  may  otherwise 
be  incurred.  While  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation in  this  catalogue,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  at  any 
time  with  respect  to  course  offerings, 
degree  requirements,  services  provided  or 
any  other  subject  addressed  in  this  publica- 
tion. 


Factors  of  race,  color,  sex,  age,  religion, 
national  origin  or  handicap  are  not  con- 
sidered in  the  admission  or  treatment  of 
students  or  in  employment,  in  accordance 
with  federal  and  state  laws  and  regulations. 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  a 
member  of  the  North  American  Association 
of  Summer  Sessions. 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  fully 
accredited  by  the  New  England  Association 
of  Schools  and  Colleges. 


The  family  educational  rights  and  priva- 
cy act  (public  law  93-380)  allows  students 
and  former  students  at  educational  insti- 
tutions access  to  educational  records  kept 
on  them,  and  protects  basic  privacy  of  these 
records.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  appli- 
cants for  admission.  A  list  of  the  types  of 
records  maintained  by  the  University,  where 
they  are  kept,  who  is  responsible  for  them, 
who  has  access  to  them,  and  what  it  will 
cost  to  obtain  a  copy  of  those  records,  is 
available  from  the  Admissions  Office  in 
Whitmore  Administration  Building,  the  Con- 
tinuing Education  Registrar,  Hasbrouck 
Building,  and  many  other  locations  across 
campus. 
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The  University 


Founded  in  1863,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is 
one  of  the  66  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the. 
United  States  providing  public  education,  research  and 
service.  Its  three  campuses  are  located  at  Amherst,  Boston, 
and  Worcester.  The  University  campus  in  Amherst,  situ- 
ated on  1,100  acres  in  the  picturesque  Connecticut  River 
Valley,  has  approximately  24,000  students  and  is  served 
by  a  $200  million  physical  plant.  The  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Boston  is  an  urban  university,  founded  in  1965, 
currently  enrolling  approximately  8,000  students.  Inaugu- 
rated in  the  fall  of  1970,  the  new  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Medical  School  in  Worcester  opened  its  teaching 
hospital  in  1975. 

At  the  Amherst  campus,  a  broad  and  continuous  pro- 
gram is  provided  by  the  undergraduate  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  Graduate  School  and  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Basic  units  are  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
Schools  of  Business  Administration,  Education,  Engineer- 
ing, Health  Sciences,  and  Physical  Education.  The  Univer- 
sity also  has  voluntary  Army  and  Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 
programs,  an  active  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter,  and  more 
than  400  student  organizations.  Numerous  centers,  bu- 
reaus and  institutes  actively  serve  the  Commonwealth  in 
such  fields  as  government  research,  labor  relations,  natural 
resources,  and  population. 

Summer  study  is  a  long  tradition  in  Amherst  since  the 
first  active  Summer  Session  in  1909.  In  addition  to  the 
many  credit-bearing  courses,  the  University  has  also  ex- 
panded the  educational  program  to  include  a  full  schedule 
of  conferences  and  institutes,  a  credit-free  workshop  series 
offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  cul- 
tural events  sponsored  by  many  campus  agencies  including 
the  Arts  Extension  Service,  the  Student  Activities  Office, 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Center. 

UMass/Boston  is  located  at  an  exciting  new  campus  on 
Dorchester  Bay,  overlooking  Boston  Harbor.  This  commu- 


ter campus  is  only  three  miles  from  the  center  of  Boston. 
This  proximity,  coupled  with  an  excellent  public  trans- 
portation system,  offers  easy  access  to  the  civic,  cultural 
and  historical  attractions  of  the  city.  It  is  near  the  Colum- 
bia MBTA,  station,  and  free  shuttle  bus  service  is  provided 
to  and  from  the  campus. 

Educational  opportunities  on  the  Boston  campus  are 
offered  by  three  colleges,  providing  diversity  within  the 
University  and  structure  to  groups  of  students  who  share 
common  education  interests  and  goals.  The  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Professional  Studies  are 
located  on  the  Harbor  Campus.  The  College  of  Public  and 
Community  Service  is  housed  at  the  Downtown  Center  in 
Park  Square.  In  each  of  the  colleges  a  low  faculty-student 
ratio  has  been  maintained  in  order  to  perform  with  excel- 
lence the  traditional  functions  of  Western  universities. 
UMass/Boston  also  offers  a  program  of  graduate  studies  in 
the  fields  of  biology,  chemistry;  English,  history  and  mathe- 
matics during  the  regular  academic  year. 

The  Harbor  Campus  is  a  complex  of  six  buildings:  the 
two  academic  centers  for  liberal  arts,  the  central  Library, 
the  Science  Center,  plus  the  Administration  and  Service 
Buildings.  The  downtown  Boston  campus  in  the  Park 
Square  area  at  100  Arlington  Street  also  houses  the  Presi- 
dent's Office.  The  harborside  site  also  will  include  the 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  and  the 
Catherine  Forbes  Clark  Physical  Education  Center,  both 
scheduled  for  1979  openings. 

During  the  summer  UMass/Boston  offers  a  variety  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses,  particularly  those 
which  are  overenrolled  during  the  school  year.  This  allows 
students  to  fulfill  University  requirements  or  explore  areas 
outside  their  regular  studies.  The  three  Colleges  hold  sum- 
mer classes  at  their  regular  Harbor  Campus  or  Downtown 
locations.  In  addition,  a  program  of  studies  in  the  fields 
of  the  natural  sciences  and  humanities  is  offered  by  the 
University  on  Nantucket  Island. 


— 


begin  their  college  education  immediately  upon  graduation 
by  enrolling  in  the  Summer  Session.  For  the  highly  mo- 
tivated student,  perhaps  already  convinced  that  his/her 
formal  education  will  require  graduate  or  professional 
studies,  an  early  start  may  save  valuable  time.  Similarly, 
students  in  financial  need  may  find  it  less  expensive  to 
complete  their  undergraduate  education  in  less  than  four 
years.  Summer  Session  attendance  can  substantially  re- 
duce  the   time    necessary    to  obtain   a   Bachelor's  degree. 

A  Bachelor's  degree  is  normally  required  for  admission 
to  graduate  level  courses  unless  otherwise  specified  in  this 
catalogue  or  unless  written  permission  to  enroll  is  obtained 
following  counsel  with  the  teaching  faculty  member. 

Summer  enrollment  allows  a  student  to  take  courses, 
but  does  not  imply  acceptance  into  a  degree  program  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Any  student  who  wishes 
to  matriculate  at  the  University  must  submit  an  application 
to  the  appropriate  Admissions  Office. 


Who  May  Register 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who 
•has  a  certificate  of  general  educational  development  is  en- 
titled to  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  offered  through 
the  Summer  Session  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
fat  Amherst.  The  University  assumes  that  the  student  will 
accurately  assess  his  or  her  ability  to  take  a  college  level 
course.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  observe  pre- 
requisites for  individual  courses.JJ 

University  of  Massachusetts  undergraduate  students 
under  Academic  Suspension  for  the  Fall  1979  semester 
are  not  relieved  of  the  necessity  to  take  a  semester  off 
from  the  University  because  they  have  taken  courses  in 
the  Summer  Session.  The  suspension  is  still  operative  for 
the  fall  semester. 

The  University  invites  superior  high  school  students  to 


Amherst  Calendar 


Advance  Mail  Registration 
Deadline 

Walk-in  Registration 


Classes  Begin 
Add/Drop  Deadline 


Withdrawal  Deadline 

Holidays 

Last  Day  of  Classes 


F  Session      S  Session 


First  Six  Weeks 
May  30  - 
July  10 

May  18 
Friday 

May  29  * 
Tuesday 

May  30 
Wednesday 

June  5 
Tuesday 


Pass/Fail  &  Audit  Option  June  5 

Filing  Deadline  Tuesday 


June  12 
Tuesday 


July  4 

Wednesday 

July  10 
Tuesday 


X  Session 


Courses  of 

variable  length  &  starting  dates 
Second  Six  Weeks     Courses  beginning    Courses  beginni 
July  12-  May  30-  July  12  or 

August  21  July  1 1  after 


June  29 
Friday 

yJuly  11** 
Wednesday 

July  12 
Thursday 

July  18 
Wednesday 

July  18 
Wednesday 


July  25 
Wednesday 


August  21 
Tuesday 


May  18 
Friday 

May  29* 
Tuesday 

Variable  starting 
dates 

Determined  on 
proportional 
basis 

Determined  on 
proportional 
basis 

Determined  on 
proportional 
basis 

July  4 

Wednesday 

Variable  ending 
dates 


June  29 
Friday 

July  11** 
Wednesday 

Variable  startir 
dates 

Determined  on 
proportional 
basis 

Determined  on* 
proportional 
basis 

Determined  on 
proportional 
basis 


Variable  ending 
dates 


Final  examinations  will  be  given  during  the  regular  class  period  unless  otherwise  requested  by  the  instructor. 

For  starting  dates  of  individual  'X'  Session  courses  please  see  the  schedule  of  classes. 

All  add/drop,  withdrawal,  pass/fail  and  audit  deadlines  for  'X'  Session  courses  will  be  determined  on  a 
proportional  basis.  See  "Course  Changes"  under  Amherst  Registration  Information. 

*  Walk-in  Registration,  All  Courses  —  9  a.m.  -  1  p.m.  and  5  -  7  p.m.,  Campus  Center  Auditorium. 

**  Walk-in  Registration,  All  Courses  —  9  a.m.  -  1  p.m.  and  5  -  7  p.m.,  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 


'F'  Session  Refund  Schedule 

May  30  -  June  5  60% 

June  6 -June  12  20% 

After  June  12        No  refund 


'S'  Session  Refund  Schedule 

July  12 -July  18  60% 
July  19 -July  25.  20% 
After  July  25      No  refund 


'X'  Session  Refund  Schedule 

Three-week  courses 

During  the  first  five  class  days  50% 

After  the  fifth  class  day   No  refund 

Twelve-week  courses 

During  the  first  five  days 

of  session  80% 

The  6th  -  10th  day 

of  session  60% 

The  11th  -  15th  day 

of  session  40% 

After  the  1 5th  day  of  session 

No  Refund 
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CREDIT  FREE 

WORKSHOP 

PROGRAM 


June  and  July  bring  you  an  exciting  assortment  of    Credit-Free  Workshops.    Our  program  is  designed  to  heir, 
you  learn  a  skill,  advance  your  career,  or   improve  your  community  and  personal  life 

For  a  free  catalog  with  complete  information  and  registration  form,  please  write 

,       Credit-Free  Workshop! 
Continuing  Education/Hasbroucl 
UMass/Amhersl 
Amherst,  MA.  01005 

or  stop  by  thj 

Continuing  Education  Recordi 

and  Registration  Office, 

113  Hasbrouck  Building  ofl 
the  UMass/Amherst  campus 


Amherst 
Registration  Information 


Advance  registration  will  be  arranged  for  persons  sub- 
mitting their  Summer  Session  registration  form  by  the  mail 
registration  deadline  appropriate  for  the  desired  session. 
Course  registrations  and  scheduling  will  be  handled  on  a 
first  come-first  served  basis.  Although  every  effort  is  made 
to  accommodate  scheduling  requests,  the  University  cannot 
guarantee  enrollment  in  a  particular  course  section.  Early 
application  will  help  to  ensure  a  preferred  schedule  and  will 
enable  the  student  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  attending  Walk- 
In  Registration. 


TO  REGISTER  IN  ADVANCE  SUBMIT  A  REGISTRA- 
TION  FORM  BY  MAIL  WITH   FULL  PAYMENT  TO: 

Summer  Session  Office 
Whitmore  Building 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 

A  registration  form  is  included  in  this  catalogue  and 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office,  Whit- 
more Building;  from  the  Graduate  School,  A245,  Graduate 
Research  Center;  from  the  Summer  Session  Office,  Whit- 
more Building;  or  from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, Hasbrouck  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003. 


ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE: 
REGISTERING  BY  MAIL 

1.  Review  and  select  courses  from  this  Summer  Session 
catalog. 

2.  Complete  Summer  Session  registration  form.  Use  sched- 
ule line  numbers  and  section  numbers  given  in  the  Schedule 
of  Classes  in  the  Amherst  campus  section  of  this  catalog. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  the  letter  codes  indicating  the 
session  (F,  S,  or  X)  in  which  the  courses  are  being  offered. 

3.  Students  currently  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Continuing  Education 
or  Boston  campus)  should  include  their  current  student 
identification  number  in  the  appropriate  section  on  the 
registration  form. 

4.  Mail  form  and  full  payment  (excluding  lab  fees)  to 
Summer  Session  Office,  Whitmore  Building,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003.  Keep  in  mind  the 
deadlines  for  advance  registration. 

5.  Course  changes  received  prior  to  the  advance  registra- 
tion deadlines  will  be  processed.  If  received  later  than  the 
deadline,  the  student  must  make  the  course  change  at 
Walk-In  Registration. 

6.  All  fees,  with  the  exception  of  lab  fees,  must  be  paid  in 
full  at  the  time  of  registration. 

7.  Advance  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail 
during  the  week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  F  Session  and  the 
week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  S  Session.  Confirmation  will 
be  mailed  to  the  student's  local  mailing  address  if  it  is  a 
recorded  off-campus  address,  otherwise  to  the  student's 
permanent  home  address. 
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Deadlines  for  Advance  Mail  Registration 

Fri.,  May  18  F  Session  classes  beginning  May  30 

Fri.,  May  18  X  Session  classes  beginning  before 

July  12 
Fri.,  June  29  S  Session  classes  beginning  July  12 

Fri.,  June  29  X  Session  classes  beginning  July  12 

or  after 


Walk-In  Registration 

Dates  Session 


Tuesday 
May  29 


Wednesday 
July  11 


F  Session,  all  classes  be- 
ginning May  30 

X  Session,  all  classes  be- 
ginning before  July  12 

S  Session,  all  classes  be- 
ginning July  12 

X  Session,  all  classes  be- 
ginning July  12  or  after       and  5-7  p.m. 


Location 

Campus  Center 
Aud. 

9  a.m.-1  p.m. 
and  5-7  p.m. 

Whitmore     Build- 
ing 
9  a.m.-1  p.m. 


Independent  Study,  Special  Problems,  Thesis  and 
Dissertation  Credit 

1.  Students  contemplating  Independent  Study,  Special 
Problems,  Thesis  or  Dissertation  work  must  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  appropriate  department  heads  and/or  advi- 
sors. 

2.  Complete  Summer  Session  registration  form.  Omit  sched- 
ule numbers  and  section  numbers.  Schedule  line  numbers 
will  be  available  at  the  appropriate  departmental  offices  and 
at  the  Summer  Session  Office,  Whitmore  Building. 

3.  Students  may  register  for  Independent  Study,  Special 
Problems,  Thesis  and  Dissertation  any  time  before  the  end 
of  the  add/drop  period  for  the  S  Session,  July  18,  1979. 
Payment  must  be  made  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration. 
(A  student  who  fails  to  register  properly  for  such  work  will 
not  receive  an  identification  card  and  is  not  entitled  to  use 
University  facilities  during  the  Summer  Session.) 


EXPENSES 

Credit  Fees  for  Summer  Session  Courses 

Undergraduate:  $30  per  credit 
Graduate:  $40  per  credit 

Credit  fees  for  Independent  Study,  Special  Problems, 
Thesis  or  Dissertation  Credits 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate:   $15  per  credit 

Summer  Services  Fee 

F  Session:  $45.00 
S  Session:  $45.00 
X  Session:    $   7.50  per  week 

A  Summer  Services  Fee  of  $7.50  per  credit  is  required  of 
all  students  who  register  only  for  Independent  Study,  The- 
sis, Dissertation  or  Special  Problems. 

Additional  explanations  and  information  may  be  found 
alphabetically  under  General  Information. 


COURSE  CHANGES 

Students  wishing  to  add  or  drop  courses,  or  withdraw 
from  the  Summer  Session,  must  formally  notify  the  Sum- 
mer Session  Office  in  writing  by  mail  or  in  person  during 
regular  office  hours.  Notifying  the  instructor  or  ceasing  to 
attend  class  does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal.  Failure 


..'...  '■■..' 


to  use  proper  procedures  could  result  in  an  "F"  being  re- 
corded as  a  final  grade.  Students  dropping  courses  during 
the  refund  period  will  receive  refunds  only  if  proper  proce- 
dures are  followed. 

Course  changes  may  be  made  at  Walk-In  Registration  or 
at  the  Summer  Session  Office  after  Walk-In  Registration. 
All  add  and  drop  deadlines  listed  in  the  following  sections 
must  be  observed. 

To  change  course  registration: 

1.  Review  and  select  courses  from  this  Summer  Session  cat- 
alog. 

2.  Complete  Summer  Session  course  Add-Drop  form,  avail- 
able at  Summer  Session  Office,  Whitmore  Building. 

3.  When  adding  a  course,  secure  departmental  approval  sig- 
nature and  have  name  entered  on  class  roster  before  having 
the  Summer  Session  Office  review  the  form. 

4.  Submit  form  to  the  Summer  Session  Office  for  review 
and  approval. 

5.  Pay  any  remaining  bill  at  the  Bursar's  Office. 


ADD  PERIOD  DEADLINES 

Students  may  add  a  course  with  written  permission  of 
the  instructor  through  the  first  week  of  classes  for  courses 
of  six  or  more  weeks  duration.  *  For  "F"— First  Session- 
courses,  the  deadline  is  June  5.  For  "S"— Second  Session- 
courses,  the  deadline  is  July  18.  "X"-Extra  Session- 
courses  of  at  least  six  weeks  duration  follow  either  the  F 
Session  deadline  (if  classes  begin  prior  to  July,  12)  or  the 
S  Session  deadline  (if  classes  begin  July  12  or  after).  For 
courses  of  less  than  six  weeks  duration  see  section  below.* 


DROP  PERIOD  DEADLINES 

1.  All  students  may  drop  a  course  with  no  record  through 
the  first  week  of  classes  for  courses  of  six  or  more  weeks 
duration.* 

F  Session  drop  deadline  is  June  5. 

S  Session  drop  deadline  is  July  18. 

X  Session  on  a  proportional  basis. 
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!.  Undergraduate  students  may  drop  a  course  with  a  "W" 
nd  graduate  students  with  a  "DR"  from  the  first  week  to 
period   not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  duration  of  the 
:ourse  for  courses  of  six  or  more  weeks.*  ' 

F  Session  last  day  to  withdraw  is  June  12. 

S  Session  last  day  to  withdraw  is  July  25. 

X  Session  on  a  proportional  basis 
5.  Undergraduates  who  drop  courses  after  the  first  one- 
hird  of  the  duration  of  the  course  will  receive  an  "F"  un- 
ess  a  retroactive  withdrawal  ("W")  is  approved  by  the  Aca- 
lemic  Dean.*  Graduate  students  who  drop  courses  after 
;his  period  will  receive  either  a  "WF"  (withdraw  failing)  or 
i  "WP"  (withdraw  passing). 

The  above  policy  applies  to  all  undergraduate  and  grad- 
jate  students  attending  the  Summer  Session. 


OVERLOAD  CREDITS 

A  maximum  course  load  for  the  12-week  Summer  Ses- 
ioh  is  considered  to  be  12  credit  hours  of  University  work 
or  undergraduates,  and  nine  credit  hours  of  University 
work  for  graduate  students.  Students  who  wish  to  register 
:or  additional  credits  must  secure  approval  as-follows: 

Undergraduates 

1.  Undergraduates  pick  up  Summer  Overload  Request 
:orm  at  the  Registrar's  Office,  213  Whitmore  Building. 

2.  University  students  secure  a  signature  of  their  Aca- 
demic Dean;  previously  enrolled  Continuing  Education  stu- 
dents secure  signature  of  the  Continuing  Education  Aca- 
demic Advisor;  visiting  students  secure  signature  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Summer  Session,  Hasbrouck  Building. 

3.  Keturn  form  to  Summer  Session  Registrar,  Whitmore 
Building. 

MOTE:   A  senior  graduating   in  summer   1979  or  January 
1980  may  register  for  15  credits  without  extra  permission. 

Graduate  Students 

1.  Secure  approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
in  major  department. 

2.  Return  approval  to  Summer  Session  Office,  Whitmore 
Building. 


*  In  the  case  of  Courses  of  less  than  six  weeks  duration 
Add,  Drop  and  Withdrawal  deadlines  will  be  determined 
on  a  proportional  basis  by  the  individual  Academic  Dean. 
Visiting  summer  students  and  Continuing  Education  stud- 
ents secure  approval  of  the  Administrator  of  Summer 
Session,    Hasbrouck   Building. 
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of 
^Buddhist  Studies 


SUMMER  PROGRAM-JUNE  3-22,  1979 

In  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst 

A  unique  liberal  arts  program  encompassing 
Theravada,  Mahayana  and  Tantra.  Thirteen 
UMass-accredited  courses  and  six  AIBS  work- 
shops. 

Philosophy,  meditation,  comparative  psy- 
chology, literature,  cosmology,  enlighten- 
ment art,  politics,  Mahasiddhas,  Asian  lan- 
guages, No  drama,  conscious  dying,  Aikido, 
law  and  mental  health,  and  more! 


Instructors: 

Dan  Brown 
Bill  Doty 
Dan  Goleman 
Lobsang  Jamspal 
Terresina  Havens 
Thupten  Kalsang 
Jack  Kornfield 
John  Huntington 
San  Lovejoy  . 
Joanna  Macy 


Akira  Matsui 
Masatoshi  Nagatomi 
John  Reynolds 
Joshu  Sasaki  Roshi 
David  Ruegg 
Seung  Sahn 
David  Spangler 
Steven  Schwartz 
Robert  Thurman 
Taitetsu  Unno 


For  more  information  contact  AIBS,  86  College 
Street,  Amherst,  MA  01002,  413-256-0281 

Funded  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  and  with  contributions  from 
generous  individuals. 
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New  England  Artist  Festival 

and  Showcase 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  GATHERING  OF  ARTISTS,  CRAFTSPEOPLE,  PERFORMERS. 

Featuring: 

A  Craft  and  Art  Marketplace 

A  juried  exhibit  of  over  200  of  this  region's  finest  craftspeople  and  visual  artists 
offers  a  unique,  opportunity  to  purchase  quality  crafts  and  fine  art. 
•  Browse,  (earn,  collect 

A  Performance  Showcase 

Some  of  the  finest  performing  artists  in  New  England  will  demonstrate  their  talents  in    . 

childreh'siand  adult  theater;  jazz;  folk;  bluegrass;  and  classical  music;  dance;  mime; 

and  puppetry. 

Catch  a  rising  star!  . 


itiren  s  a: 


And  Much  More 

The  Festival  also  includes  the  New  England.  Film  Festival  (an  8  and  16mm  film  competition), 
a  festival  of  poetry  and  fiction  readings,  two  visual  arts  and-crafts  galleries,  a  chile 
ethnic  events  and  foods,  special  art  happenings,  workshops  and  demonstrations 

Remember  to  set  aside  the  second  weekend  Hi  May  to  experience  the.  Wealth  e>j 
New  England  and 'to  celebrate  spring  in  the Pioneer  Valley.       . 


Catch  a  Rising  Star ! 
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ADVISING 

General  academic  advising  will  be  available  to  Summer 
Session  students  from  College  and  School  undergraduate 
academic  advising  staffs. 

Appointments  are  notoecessary  in  all  cases,  but  are  rec- 
ommended in  order  to  ensure  prompt  attention.  Counseling 
staff,  hours,  and  locations,  as  well  as  telephone  numbers  are 
listed  below. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Information  and  Advising  Center  (CASIAC) 

Various  faculty  and  student  advisors 

Machmer  E-20 

545-2191 

Monday  through  Friday  9  -  4. 


Dr.  Howard  Peters,  Public  Health 

Public  Health  Bldg.  N231 

545-2177 

Monday  through  Friday,  9-4. 


School  of  Engineering 

Dr.  K-.  Cashin 

Engineering  East  21 OC 

545-0302 

Monday  through  Friday,  9-5. 


School  of  Physical  Education 

Dr.  Margaret  Coffey 

No.  Physical  Education  Bldg.  (NOPE)  109 

545-0529 

By  appointment 


College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 

Dr.  William  Tunis;  Yvonne  Morand 

Stockbridge  Hall  102 

545-0302 

Monday  through  Friday  8:30-4:30 

(102  Stockbridge  serves  as  an  advising  center  where  all  students 

may  acquire  general  information  about  academic  programs  and 

regulations,  and  may  seek  assistance  with  academically  related 

problems.) 


Division  of  Continuing  Education— Part-time  students 

Janise  Fitzpatrick;  Harry  Neunder 

Office  of  Transfer  Affairs,  208  Whitmore 

545-3430 

Monday    through    Thursday   8:30   -   7P.M.,    Friday   8:30-5:00. 


School  of  Business  Administration 

Nelson  Pion;  John  C.  Morand 

School  of  Business  Administration  21 1 

549-4930 

Monday  through  Friday  8:30-4:30. 


School  of  Education 

Dr.  Michael  G.  Schwartz 
School  of  Education  Bldg.  125B 
545-2701 

Information  and  advice  on  teacher  certification  programs  may  be 
obtained— appointment  please.  Office  hours  are  Monday-Friday, 
9  a.m.-5  p.m.  The  office  will  be  closed  on  those  days  when  sum- 
mer counseling  for  new  students  takes  place. 


School  of  Health  Sciences 

Dr.  J.  Melrose,  Communications  Disorders 

Arnold  House 

545-0131 

By  appointment 

Prof.  A.  Friedman,  Nursing 

Arnold  House 

545-0405 

By  appointment 


AUDITING 

A  student  who  intends  to  audit  a  course  must  register 
and  pay  the  stated  fees.  A  student  may  not  change  from 
graded  status  to  audit  after  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Peri- 
od. (See  Course  Changes  under  Registration  Information.) 
Requests  for  audit  status  should  be  submitted  to  the  Sum- 
mer Session  Office,  Whitmore  Building. 


CANCELLATIONS 

All  University  Summer  Session  courses  are  funded  by 
course  fees.  In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  cannot  be 
met  due  to  underenrollment,  any  course  may  be  cancelled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Summer  Session  Administrator. 
Courses  numbered  100  through  599  may  be  cancelled  if  en- 
rollment does  not  reach  1 5  at  the  end  of  in-person  registra- 
tion for  that  course.  Courses  numbered  600  and  above  may 
be  cancelled  if  enrollment  does  not  reach  10  at  the  end  of 
in-person  registration. 

Students  who  are  affected  by  a  course  cancellation  due 
to  underenrollment,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  enroll  in  an  al- 
ternative course  will  receive  a  full  refund  for  the  cancelled 
course. 


CREDIT 

All  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  carry  degree 
credit  and  are  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  regular  academic  year  unless  specified  other- 
wise. Credits  obtained  in  these  courses  are  ordinarily  ac- 
cepted as  transfer  credits  by  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Students  who  are  registering  for  graduate  level  work  dur- 
ing the  Summer  Session  and  who  desire  to  pursue  an  ad- 
vanced degree  at  the  University  must  file  an  application  for 
admission  with  supporting  documentation  at  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office. 

Once  admitted  to  a  graduate  degree  program,  a  student 
may  transfer  a  maximum  of  six  graduate  credits  earned 
prior  to  admission. 
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DISTRIBUTION  REQUIREMENTS 

Courses  which  may  be  applied  toward  completion  of 
University  of  Massachusetts  distribution  requirements  are 
designated  by  a  capital  letter,  in  parentheses,  following 
the  course  title:  Rhetoric  (B);  Humanities  (C);  Social/Be- 
havioral Sciences  (D);  Math/Natural  Sciences  (E). 


EXPENSES 


Laboratory  Fees 

Laboratory  fees  are  indicated  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes 
section  of  this  bulletin.  The  Summer  Session  Office  reserves 
the  right  to  add,  change  or  delete  laboratory  fees  when  ne- 
cessary. Students  must  pay  laboratory  fees  after  the  begin 
ning  of  the  class.  Do  NOT  include  this  fee  with  registration 
payment. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Credit  Fees  for  Summer  Session  Courses 

Undergraduate:  $30  per  credit 
Graduate:  $40  per  credit 

Credit  fees  for  Independent  Study,  Special  Problems,  Thesis 
or  Dissertation  Credits 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate:  $15  per  credit 
NOTE:    Massachusetts  residency  does  not  affect  credit 
fees. 

Summer  Services  Fee 

F  Session:1  $45.00 
S  Session:  $45.00 
X  Session:    $  7.50  per  week 

A  Summer  Services  Fee  of  $7.50  per  credit  is  required  of 
all  students  who  register  only  for  Independent  Study,  The- 
sis, Dissertation  or  Special  Problems.  Payment  of  the  Sum- 
mer Services  Fee  entitles  the  student  to  services  and  pro- 
grams provided  by  the  University  Health  Center,  Campus 
Center  and  Summer  Activities  Office.  A  valid  I.D.  will  be  is- 
sued following  payment. 

NOTE:  The  maximum  Summer  Services  Fee  charge  for 
a  six-week  period  is  $45.00.  Do  not  pay  the  fee  twice  where 
sessions  overlap  (e.g.,  F  plus  X,  S  plus  X,  or  Independent 
Study  plus  F,X,  or  S  Courses). 


Amherst 

Amherst 

Amherst 
campus  maps 

are  available  at  the  summer  session 
office,  Whitmore  administration 
building,  and  at  the  information  desk 
on  the  Campus  Center  concourse. 


Only  those  students  enrolled  in  Spring  Semester  '79  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  or  in  the  University  of 
Massachusetts'  Division  of  Continuing  Education  and  who 
are  degree  candidates  in  good  academic  standing,  will  be 
considered  for  summer  school  financial  aid.  Aid  applicants 
must  also  carry  a  minimum  of  three  degree  credits  per  six- 
week  session  or  six  degree  credits  per  12-week  session. 

With  the  exception  of  funds  federally  appropriated  spe- 
cifically for  Nursing  Majors,  there  are  no  financial  aid  funds 
remaining  for  the  fiscal  '79  year.  Therefore,  no  awards  can 
be  granted  for  "F"  First  Session  costs;*  and  students  are 
advised  to  apply  in  March  for  Guaranteed  Student  Bank 
Loans. 

However,  limited  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  National 
Direct  Student  Loans  will  be  available  for  "S"  Second  Ses- 
sion costs.  To  apply,  University  students  should  pick  up  a 
'79'80  application  packet  containing  Summer  Session  aid 
information  at  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  243  Whitmore 
Building. 

All  Financial  aid  applicants  must  register  in  person  at  the 
Summer  Session  Office,  Whitmore  Building,  or  at  any  of 
the  scheduled  Walk-In  Registrations. 

*Exception:  CE  students  who  used  their  B.E.O.G.  for  only 
ONE  semester  during  academic  year  '78-'79. 


GRADES  &  TRANSCRIPTS 


All  grade  reports  for  the  Summer  Session  will  be  mailed 
to  the  permanent  address  of  undergraduate  students  and  to 
the  local  address  of  graduate  students.  The  mailing  will  be 
in  September  after  the  close  of  the  entire  Summer  Session 
and  transcripts  will  not  be  available  until  that  time.  Submit 
transcript  requests  to  the  appropriate  Records  Office  as  in- 
dicated below: 

A  permanent  record  of  courses  taken  in  the  Amherst 
campus  Summer  Session  will  be  maintained  by  the  follow- 
ing administrative  units: 

1.  For  admitted  and  visiting  undergraduates  at  the  Am- 
herst campus:  Amherst  Undergraduate  Records  Office,  213 
Whitmore  Building. 

2.  For  admitted  and  visiting  graduate  students  at  the 
Amherst  campus  and  for  previously  enrolled  gradua te  Con- 
tinuing Education  students:  Graduate  Records  Office, 
Graduate  Research  Center. 

3.  For  Boston  campus  students:  Boston  Campus  Records 
Office.      . 

4.  For  previously  enrolled  undergraduate  Continuing 
Education  students:  Continuing  Education  Records  Office. 
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HOUSING 


University  residence  halls  will  be  available  to  students 
wishing  to  live  on  campus  during  the  Summer  Session. 
Please  fill  out  the  application  form  on  page  37  and  mail,  no 
later  than  May  15,  1979  to:  Summer  Housing  Office,  918 
Campus  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01003. 

Residence  halls  will  be  open  for  occupancy  on  Tuesday, 
May  29.  Dorm  assignments  and  keys  may  be  obtained  at 
the  3rd  level  Registration  Office  in  the  Campus  Center  on 
Tuesday,  May  29,  and  Wednesday,  July  1 1 ,  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  each  day. 

All  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided  with  basic  furni- 
ture, including  beds  and  mattresses,  desks,  desk  chairs,  and 
waste  baskets.  Each  student  is  responsible  for  providing  ash- 
trays, pillows,  bed  linen,  blankets  and  towels.  Linen  packets 
(two  sheets,  pillow  case  and  two  towels)  are  available  at  a 
cost  of  $5  for  the  first  package  and  an  additional  $2.50  for 
each  weekly  exchange. 


I.D.  CARDS 


University  Students 

Regularly  enrolled  Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Continuing 
Education  and  Boston  campus  students  may  obtain  a 
Summer  1979  validation  sticker  for  their  picture  identifica- 
tion cards  at  the  I.D.  Office  which  will  be  located  in  169 
Whitmore  until  May  25  and  located  in  Hamlin  House  begin- 
ning June  1.  Office  hours  are  Monday  through  Friday, 
9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Validation  stickers  will  also  be  available  at 
any  of  the  scheduled  Summer  Walk-In  Registrations.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  pay  the  Summer  Services  Fee  and 
must  present  either  their  summer  schedule  card  or  the 
stamped  copy  of  their  registration  form  as  proof  of  registra- 
tion. 

Visiting  or  New  Students 

Summer  visiting  or  new  students  may  have  pictures 
taken  for  temporary  summer  identification  cards  at  the  I.D. 
Office  which  will  be  located  in  169  Whitmore  until  May  25 
and  located  in  Hamlin  House  beginning  June  1.  Office 
hours  are  Monday  through  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Pictures 
will  also  be  taken  at  all  of  the  scheduled  Walk-In  Registra- 
tions except  the  July  11,  5-7  p.m.  period.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  Summer  Services  Fee  and  must  present 
their  summer  schedule  card  or  the  stamped  copy  of  their 
registration  form  as  proof  of  registration,  as  well  as  one 
other  form  of  identification.  Students  who  have  not  regis- 
tered in  advance  (Mail  Registration)  must  wait  48  to  72 
hours  after  completing  registration  for  the  assignment  of  a 
student  number  before  they  may  have  their  I.D.  picture 
taken.  I.D.  cards  may  be  picked  up  at  the  I.D.  Office  24 
hours  after  having  the  picture  taken.  There  is  a  $1  charge 
for  picture  I.D.  cards. 


a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  registration  fee  of  $5  enables  the  vehicle 
to  use  all  edge  lots:  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  31,  32,  34,  44, 
46,  47,  48,  49,  50.  If  an  individual  wants  to  register  a  vehi- 
cle for  a  core  lot,  the  cost  is  a  $5  registration  fee  plus  the 
monthly  convenience  fee  of  $3  for  a  core  lot,  and  $4.20  for 
lot  71. 

The  Student  Senate  Transit  Service  will  provide  regularly 
scheduled  no  fare  bus  transportation  during  the  Summer 
Session.  It  is  anticipated  that  buses  will  serve  students  com- 
muting from  Belchertown,  South  Amherst,  North  Amherst, 
Sunderland,  South  Deerfield  and  points  in  between  on  all 
weekdays  when  classes  are  in  session.  Sufficient  buses  will 
be  scheduled  to  transport  students  to  the  campus  in  the 
morning,  to  outlying  points,  return  at  midday,  and  home  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  For  bus  service  information,  call  545- 
0056. 


PASS/FAIL 


A  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  student  must  be  en- 
rolled for  six  credit  hours  during  the  Summer  Session  to  use 
his/her  pass/fail  option  for  one  summer  course.  Many 
School  of  Education  courses  are  graded  on  a  mandatory 
Pass/Fail  basis.  A  non-education  major  enrolling  in  such  a 
course  may  elect  to  use  the  Pass/Fail  option  in  one  addi- 
tional course.  Graduate  students  wishing  to  use  the  Pass/ 
Fail  option  should  consult  both  the  Graduate  School  and 
the  appropriate  academic  department.  Pass/Fail  requests 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Summer  Session  Registrar  by  the 
end  of  the  Add/Drop  period.  (See  Course  Changes  under 
Registration  Information.) 


RECREATION  &  INTRAMURALS 


All  registered  1979  Summer  School  students  are  wel- 
come to  enjoy  all  phases  of  the  Intramural  Recreational 
Sports  Program.  The  program  provides  opportunities  for 
participation  in  competitive,  structured,  and  unstructured 
sport  and  physical  activity.  Clothing,  services,  and  equip- 
ment are  available  according  to  current  Department  of  Ath- 
letics/lntramurals  policies. 

UMass  I.D.  cards,  validated  for  Summer  1979,  are  neces- 
sary for  admittance  to  all  facilities  and  participation  in  all 
activities. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  program,  contact 
the  Intramural  Office,  Boyden  Room  215,  tel.  545-3334  or 
545-2693,  Monday  through  Friday.  Calendars  are  distribu- 
ted stating  the  tentative  starting  dates  and  procedures  for 
each  sports  activity. 


REFUND  SCHEDULE 


F  Session 


PARKINGS  BUSES 


Vehicles  registered  with  the  Parking  Office  displaying  a 
current  parking  decal  may  park  in  their  assigned  lot  or  any 
edge  lot. 

Unregistered  vehicles  should  be  registered  with  the  Park- 
ing Office,   Room   1,  Munson  Hall;  office  hours  are  8:30 


May  30-June  5 
June  6-June  12 
After  June  12 

S  Session 

July  12-July  18 
July  19-July  25 
After  July  25 


60% 
20% 
NO  REFUND 


60% 
20% 
NO  REFUND 
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X  Session 


VETERANS  AFFAIRS 


Three-week  courses 

During  the  first  five  days  of  class  50% 

After  the  fifth  day  of  class  NO  REFUND 

Twelve-week  courses 

During  the  first  five  days  of  session  80% 

The  6th  through  10th  day  of  session  60% 

The  11th  through  15th  day  of  session        40% 
After  the  15th  day  of  session  NO  REFUND 

ALL  OTHER  VARIABLE  LENGTH  COURSES  ON  A 
PROPORTIONAL  BASIS 

Students  are  entitled  to  a  full  refund  in  the  event  of 
course  cancellation. 


Veterans  are  eligible  to  receive  full-time  benefits  for  car- 
rying a  minimum  of  four  credits  during  F  Session  (May  30 
through  July  10),  and  four  credits  during  S  Session  (July  12 
through  August  21).  If  a  veteran  takes  less  than  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  credits  for  full-time  status,  his/her  month- 
ly benefits  will  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

To  receive  these  benefits,  veterans  should  contact  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Office,  Mobile  Unit  Number  Four, 
phone  545-1346,  eight  to  ten  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  particular  summer  session  to  allow  ample  time  for 
processing  paperwork. 


TEXTBOOKS  &  SUPPLIES 


Most  textbooks  required  for  summer  classes  are  sold  at 
the  Textbook  Annex  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Physi- 
cal Plant  Building.  Students  may  purchase  books  either  on  a 
cash  basis  or  with  checks,  provided  that  they  have  a  vaJid 
UMass  Summer  I.D.  No  credit  cards  are  accepted. 

The  Textbook  Annex  hours  during  the  1979  Summer 
Session  are: 

Monday  through  Friday      9  a.m. -4  p.m. 

June  4  and  June  9  9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

July  16  and  July  7  9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Students  may  purchase  sundry  items  at  the  University 
Store,  located  on  the  concourse  level  of  the  Campus  Center. 
Normal  summer  hours:  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30-4:30'. 


mw 


Recreation  &  Intramurals 


PROGRAM  CONTENT 

The  competitive  program  consists  of  different  sport  activities  organized  in 
Round  Robin  league  play  and  championship  finals.  Leagues  are  organized 
according  to  the  number  of  entries. 


Team  Sports  include: 

Softball,Co-Rec  VolleyballfMen's, 
Women's),  Cross  Country,  Bike 
Race,  Swim  Meet  (Co-Rec), 
Horseshoes. 


Individual  Sports  include: 

Tennis  singles  &  Mixed  Doubles, 
Badminton  Singles  &  Mixed  Doubles, 
Squash  Singles,  Racquetball  Singles. 


OPEN  PLAY 

Space  and  time  are  provided  for  individuals  participation  in  impromptu 
and  informal  sports  activities  such  as:  Basketball,  Racquetball,  Squash, 
Jogging,  Swimming,  Weight  Training,  Softball,  Volleyball  &  Soccer. 


For  further  information  regarding  the  Program,  contact  the  Intramural 
Office,  Boyden  Room  215,  (Tel.  545-3334  or  545-2693),  Monday  thru 
Friday.    Calendars  are  distributed  stating  the  tentative  starting  dates  and 
procedures  for  each  sports  activity. 
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Amherst  Course  Descriptions_ 


There  are  two  main  summer  sessions,  each  six  weeks  in 
duration.  In  the  COURSE  DESCRIPTION  section  which 
follows,  the  sessions  are  designated  by  the  capital  letters  in 
parentheses  following  the  course  description.  The  first  ses- 
sion is  designated  "F"  and  the  second  session  is  designated 
"S".  Courses  which  do  not  conform  to  the  standard  calen- 
dar are  designated  "X"  and  exact  dates  and  times  are  speci- 
fied in  the  SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES  section  of  this  cata- 
log. 

It  is  the  students's  responsibility  to  select  courses  with 
schedules  that  do  not  conflict. 

Courses  are  listed  in  the  following  manner: 
001-099       Non-Degree 

Introductory  lower  division 

Other  lower  division 

Upper  division,  junior/senior 

Upper  division,  senior 

Combined  graduate/undergraduate 

Master's  or  first  year  graduate 


100-199 
200-299 
[300-399 
(400-499 
500-599 
600-699 


700-899       Doctoral  and  advanced  graduate 
900-999       Post-terminal  degree 

All  courses  carry  three  credits  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. In  cases  where  the  number  of  credit  hours  is  variable, 
the  student  and  the  instructor  must  agree  on  the  number  of 
credits  to  be  earned.  The  student  must  indicate  the  desired 
number  of  credits  on  the  registration  application. 

Courses  carry  no  prerequisite  unless  specified  in  the 
course  description. 

Courses  which  may  be  applied  toward  completion  of 
University  or  College  DISTRIBUTION  REQUIREMENTS 
are  designated  by  a  capital  letter,  in  parentheses,  following 
the  course  title. 

In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  cannot  be  met  due 
to  underenrollment,  any  course  may  be  cancelled  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session.  Sections 
may  be  added  or  deleted  according  to  enrollment  demands. 
Instructors  may  be  substituted  without  formal  notification 
to  students. 


ACCOUNTING 

ACCTG  221   Introduction  to  Accounting  I 

Principles  underlying  the  preparation  of  fi- 
;  nancial  statements.  (F,  S) 

|  ACCTG  222  Introduction  to  Accounting  II 

'Continuation  of  221.  Emphasis  on  develop- 
ment and  application  of  accounting  data  for 
planning  and  control.  (F,  S) 

I  ACCTG  321  Financial  Reporting  I 

!  Intensive  examination  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts underlying  financial  reporting.  Current 
literature  dealing  with  effects  of  alternative 
methods  upon  measurement  of  periodic  in- 
:  come.  Prerequisite:  ACCTG  222.  (F) 

ACCTG  322  Financial  Reporting  II 

Continuation  of  321  and  intensive  examina- 
tion of  current  authoritative  pronounce- 
ments on  accounting  principles.  Prerequi- 
site: ACCTG  321.  (S) 

ACCTG  331  Cost  Accounting 

Methods  of  cost  analysis  for  job  order,  pro- 
cess, and  standard  cost  systems,  with  em- 
phasis on  cost  control  and  interpretation. 
Prerequisite:  ACCTG  222.  (F) 

ACCTG  371  Federal  Income  Tax  Procedure 

Federal  income  tax  laws  and  regulations  as 
they  affect  individuals;  preparation  of  tax 
returns.  Prerequisite:  ACCTG  221  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  (F) 


AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

AFRO-AM  1 1 1  Survey  of  African  Art 

Realistic  approach  to  the  study  of  the  arts 
of  Africa,  combining  existing  literature  and 
field  research  experiences.  Lectures  and 
readings  concentrate  on  major  traditions  in 
African    sculpture,    painting    and    architec- 


ture, from  prehistoric  to  present  times.  The 
allied  disciplines  of  history,  archeology  and 
anthropology  are  used  to  explore  early  art- 
producing  cultures.  Related  discussion  top- 
ics include  the  aesthetics  of  African  arts  and 
their  contribution  to  world  development  in 
modern  times.  (F) 

AFRO-AM  130  African  History 

Survey  of  African  history  from  the  time  of 
the  imposition  of  European  colonialism  in 
the  19th  century  to  the  present.  Attention 
to  the  socio- political,  economic  and  ideolog- 
ical characteristics  of  the  colonial  process 
and  the  variety  of  African  reactions  and  re- 
sistance. Themes  include  African  national- 
ism, liberation  struggles,  African  socialism, 
Pan  Africanism  and  Neo-Colonialism.  (S) 


ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

AN  SCI  150  Beginning  Equitation  I 

Riding.  Credit:  1.  (F,  S) 

AN  SCI  151  Beginning  Equitation  II 

Riding.  Credit:  1.  (F,  S) 

AN  SCI  152  Intermediate  Equitation  I 

Riding.  Credit:  1.  (F,S) 

AN  SCI  153  Intermediate  Equitation  II 

Riding.  Credit:  1.  (F,S) 

AN  SCI  241  Special  Problems  in  Training 

A  survey  of  basic  training  techniques.  The 
methodology  and  philosophy  of  training 
horses  from  the  ground.  Major  topics  are 
lungeing,  long  reining,  backing  the  horse, 
and  schooling  over  fences.  Related  training 
topics.  Prerequisite:  AN  SCI  152  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  (F,  S) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

ANTH  102  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (D) 

The  history,  methods  and  theory  of  archae- 
ology, with  an  outline  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  prehistoric  record  through- 
out the  world.  (F) 

ANTH  103  Introduction  to  Physical 
Anthropology  (E) 

Human  evolution,  human  variation,  racial 
classification,  racism,  and  modern  theories 
of  variation.  (S) 

ANTH  104  Introduction  to  Cultural 
Anthropology  ID) 

Social  and  cultural  anthropology  dealing 
with  variations  among  societies  in  technol- 
ogy and  economics,  social  and  political 
organization,  art,  religion,  and  ideology.  (F) 

ANTH  577  Field  School  in  Archaeology 

Enigmatic  Stone  Structure— Scientific  Meth- 
ods in  Field  Investigation.  Problem  formu- 
lation, research  design,  data  gathering  and 
interpretation  in  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  understanding  an  enigmatic  series 
of  stone  chambers  in  western  Massachusetts. 
Training  in  archaeological  survey  strategy 
and  interpretive  techniques  in  the  field,  lab- 
oratory, and  archives.  Appropriate  ethno- 
historic  and  ethnographic  methods  of  inquiry 
and  analysis.  Open  to  undergraduate  majors 
and  graduate  students  in  anthropology, 
history  and  historical  geography.  For  appli- 
cation forms  and  additional  information,  see 
or  write  before  April  to  Field  School  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Anthropology,  Machmer 
Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01003.  Not  for  graduate  credit.  Cred- 
it: 6.  Enrollment  limit:  12.  (X) 
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ART 

ART  100  Basic  Drawing  (C) 

Drawing  in  black  and  white,  applying  pencil, 
crayon,  charcoal  techniques  to  representa- 
tion in  line  and  tone,  emphasizing  sound  ob- 
servation and  effective  presentation.  (F) 

ART  101  Drawing  Composition  (C) 

Continuation  of  ART  100.  Emphasis  on 
pictorial  composition  and  advanced  drawing 
techniques.  (S) 

ART  102  Basic  Design  I  (C) 

Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising  out 
of  work  with  specific  problems  in  a  variety 
of  media.  (F) 

ART  103  Basic  Design  II  (C) 

Continuation  of  ART  102.  Specific  three- 
dimensional  problems,  stressing  the  inter- 
relationship of  materials,  processes,  tech- 
niques, and  sculptural  concepts.  Prerequi- 
site: ART  101.  (S) 

ART  151  Architectural  Drawing 

Introductory  studio  course  in  the  essential 
basics  of  architectural  drawing.  Emphasis  on 
drafting  skills  and  the  development  of  basic 
orthographic  projection.  Paraline  drawings 
and  various  mechanical  perspectives;  the 
rudiments  of  shades  and  shadows  and  be- 
ginning freehand  rendering.  Individual  atten- 
tion emphasized.  (S) 

ART  201  Advanced  Drawing 

Investigation  and  development  of  various 
techniques  and  media  with  special  empha- 
sis on  figure  drawing.  Prerequisites:  ART 
100  and  101.  (F) 

ART  202  Advanced  Drawing  Problems 

Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  contem- 
porary drawing  media.  Independent  explo- 
ration of  graphic  problems  emphasized. 
Solutions  to  problems  sought  in  relation  to 
student's  personal  objectives.  Prerequisite: 
ART  201.  (S) 

ART  241  Printmaking:  Intaglio  I  (C) 

ART  541   (Not  a  Core,  offered  for  grad  cr) 

Basic  study  of  materials,  techniques,  and 
aesthetic  considerations  peculiar  to  etching, 
engraving,  and  aquatint.  Students  print  their 
own  work.  Prerequisites:  ART  100  and  101, 
or  permission  of  instructor.  (F) 

ART  251  Interior  Design  II 

Advanced  elevations,  layouts  and  perspec- 
tive; freehand  perspective,  theory  of  color, 
light.  Prerequisite:  ART  250  or  permission 
of  instructor.  (F) 

ART  280  Ceramics  I  (C) 

Involvement  with  form  through  the  use  of 
clay  and  related  materials.  Hand-building 
and  work  on  the  potter's  wheel  stress  a  cre- 
ative, aesthetic  approach  and  related  ceram- 
ic history.  Prerequisites:  ART  100  and  101. 
(S) 

ART  341/641  Printmaking:  Itaglio  II 

Advanced  study  of  materials,  techniques, 
and  aesthetic  considerations  relevant  to 
etching,  engraving,  and  aquatint.  Students 
print  their  own  work.  Prerequisites:  ART 
240,241,242.  (F) 

ART  351/651  Interior  Design  IV 

Continuation  of  Interior  Design  III  with 
addition  of  research  studies  and  design  prob- 
lems exploring  programming  and  coordina- 
tion of  colors  and  furnishings.  Portfolio 
preparation  and  presentation.  Prerequisites: 
ART  250,  251,350.  (F) 


ART  HISTORY 

ART  HIS  522  Modern  Art,  1880-Present  (C) 

Major  artists  and  developments  from  Post- 
Impressionism  to  the  present.  Undergradu- 
ate credit  only.  (S) 

ART  HIS  526  American  Art  (C) 

The  earliest  colonial  art,  the  impact  of  later 
European  influences,  regional  art  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  contemporary 
developments.  Undergraduate  credit  only. 
(F) 


ASTRONOMY 

ASTRON  100  Exploring  the  Universe  (E) 
Not  open  to  Physical  Science  or  Engineering 
majors.  The  earth,  its  structure  and  age,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  other  planets  and  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system.  Stars  and  galaxies,  their 
birth  and  death.  The  universe,  its  structure 
and  evolution.  Supplemented  by  occasional 
hours  of  evening  observation.  (F,  S) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

BIOCHM  420  Elementary  Biochemistry  (E) 

The  more  important  facts  relating  to  the 
chemistry  and  metabolism  of  biological 
materials.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  250  or 
261. (F) 

BIOCHM  421  Elementary  Biochemistry 
Laboratory 

The  laboratory  for  BIOCHM  420.  Prerequi- 
site: CHEM  250  or  261 .  Credit:  1 .  (F) 


BOTANY 

BOTANY  191A  Seminar:  Field  Botany 

The  local  flora;  experience  in  identifying 
plants.  Field  trips  to  study  several  plant 
communities  and  the  ecological  factors  in- 
fluencing their  development.  Prerequisite: 
Introductory  Botany  course  or  equivalent. 
(F) 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

BA  210  Introduction  to  Business  Computers 

The  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer  pro- 
gramming languages.  Emphasis  on  use  of  the 
computer  for  business  data  processing  and 
problem  solving.  (F,S) 

BA  497  Business  Policy  and  Strategy 

An  integrative  case  course  requiring  identifi- 
cation and  possible  solution  of  practical 
problems  encountered  by  general  managers 
who  are  responsible  at  various  organizational 
levels  for  formulating  strategies  and  their 
successful  implementation.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  and  SBA  requirements.  (S) 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

CHE  225  Fundamentals 

The  fundamental  chemical  engineering  prin- 
ciples and  their  application  to  chemical  pro- 
cesses involving  concepts  of  pressure,  tern-, 
perature,  volume,  heat  capacity,  thermo- 
chemistry and  mass  and/or  energy  balance. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  108  or  114.  (F) 


CHE  226  Thermodynamics 

The  fundamental  principles  of  thermody- 
namics. An  in-depth  discussion  of  the  First 
and  Second  laws;  properties  of  single-com- 
ponent systems,  thermodynamic  cycles, 
phase  and  chemical  equilibria.  Prerequisites: 
MATH  233  and  CHE  225.  (S) 

CHE  334  Mass  Transfer 

Theory  and  application  of  diffusional  phe- 
nomena. Microscopic  and  macroscopic  prob- 
lems of  mass  transfer, diffusion  in  a  boundary 
layer,  diffusion  and  chemical  reaction,  inter- 
phase transfer  and  simultaneous  heat  and 
mass  transfer  (humidification  and  dehumidi- 
fication).  Application  to  design  of  equip- 
ment. Prerequisites:  CHE  330  and  MATH 
231. (F) 


CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  110  General  Chemistry  (E) 

The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theories. 
A  one-semester  coverage  of  general  chemis- 
try that  meets  minimum  prerequisite  re- 
quirements of  CHEM  250,  but  not  of  CHEM 
227.  Previous  knowledge  of  chemistry  not 
required.   Credit:  4.  (S) 

CHEM  111  General  Chemistry  (E) 

The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence 
(111,  112)  covering  the  fundamental  chemi- 
cal laws  and  theories.  For  students  planning 
to  take  advanced  courses  in  chemistry.  High 
school  chemistry  recommended,  but  not  re- 
quired. Credit:  4.  (F) 

CHEM  112  General  Chemistry  (E) 

Continuation  of  CHEM  111.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM  1 1 1  or  equivalent.  Credit:  4.  (S) 

CHEM  250  Organic  Chemistry  (E) 

A  one-semester  coverage  of  organic  chemis- 
try. Concurrent  enrollment  i.n  CHEM  252 
required.  Prerequisites:  CHEM  110  or  112. 
(S) 

CHEM  252  Organic  Chemistry  Lab  (E) 

Laboratory  applications  of  the  chemistry 
taught  in  CHEM  250.  Concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  CHEM  250  required.  Credit:  1.  (S) 

CHEM  261  Organic  Chemistry  for  non- 
majors  (E) 

The  first  in  a  two-semester  sequence  (261, 
262)  surveying  the  principal  classes  of  or- 
ganic compounds  and  their  reactions,  with 
emphasis  on  the  relation  between  structure 
and  reactivity.  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
CHEM  263  required.  Prerequisites:  CHEM' 
112or  114.  (F) 

CHEM  262  Organic  Chemistry  for  non- 
majors  (E) 

Continuation    of    CHEM    261.    Concurrent! 
enrollment    in    CHEM    264    required.    Pre- 
requisites: CHEM  261  or  equivalent.  (S) 

CHEM  263  Organic  Lab 

The  experimental  techniques  of  organic 
chemistry.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM 
261  required.  Credit:  1.  (F) 
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CHEM  264  Organic  Lab 

Continuation  of  CHEM  263.  Concurrent  en- 
rollment in  CHEM  262  required.  Credit:  1. 
(S) 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

CE  240  Statics 

A  vector  approach  to  the  study  of  force  sys- 
tems—those with  resultants  and  those  in 
equilibrium.  Topics  include  trusses,  friction, 
distributed  forces,  centroids  and  moments 
of  inertia.  Prerequisite:  integral  calculus.  (F) 

CE  241  Strength  of  Materials  I 

Simple  and  combined  stresses  and  strains 
in  materials  subjected  to  tension;  com- 
pression; torsion;  bending;  and  buckling. 
Prerequisite:  Applied  Mechanics:  Statics.  (F) 


CLASSICS 

CLASSICS  224  Greek  Mythology:  Myths, 
Dreams,  Fantasies  (C) 

The  peculiar  laws  and  structures  that  govern 
the  mythic  mode  of  thought  and  the  various 
theories  which  claim  to  unriddle  them.  Ex- 
amples of  topics  include:  How  Greek  myths 
work  in  Greek  and  later  Western  literature; 
the  origins  of  present  day  attitudes  in  Greek 
mythology.  (F) 

CLASSICS  265  Greek  Drama  in  Translation 
(C) 

Reading  the  major  works  of  the  three  great 
tragedians:  Aeschylus  {Agamemnon,  Eu- 
menides,  Prometheus  Bound);  Sophocles 
(Oedipus  the  King,  Antigone,  Ajax);  Eu- 
ripides (Medea,  Hippolytus,  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis);  and  the  comedian  Aristophanes 
(Clouds,  Frogs).  Explores  tragedy  and  com- 
edy, and  their  role  in  Athenian  society  of 
their  day!  No  previous  experience  in  classics 
required.  (S) 


COMPUTER  &  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 

COINS  102  Computers  and  Society 

The  use  of  computers  to  solve  social  prob- 
lems. Topics  like  data  banks,  security,  com- 
puterized voting,  automated  health  care, 
computer-aided  instruction.  The  long-range 
impact  of  computers.  (F) 

COINS  122  Introduction  to  Problem  Solving 
Using  the  Computer  (E) 

Problem  solving  and  FORTRAN  program- 
ming for  students  from  all  disciplines.  Con- 
cepts associated  with  problem  solving  valid 
for  many  types  of  problems.  Use  of  FOR- 
TRAN on  the  KRONOS  time-sharing  sys- 
tem. Laboratory  included.  Credit:  4.  (X) 


COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS 

COMDIS  691A  Seminar:  Audiology 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  major  problems 
in  audiology.  Specific  topics  to  be  deter- 
mined by  registrants  and  instructor.  For 
those  primarily  interested  in  Audiology. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  (X) 

COMDIS  691S  Seminar:  Speech/Language 
Pathology 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  major  problems 
in  Speech/Language  Pathology.  Specific  top- 
ics to  be  determined  by  registrants  and  in- 
structor. For  those  primarily  interested  in 
Speech/Language  Pathology,  but  open  to 
Audiologists.  Graduate  status  required.  (X) 


COMDIS  698A  Practicum:  Clinical  Practice 
in  Audiology 

Supervised  clinical  practice  with  children 
and  adults  with  various  hearing  disorders; 
group  and  individual  therapy  techniques; 
on-campus  and  off-campus  experiences. 
Prerequisite:  Basic  audiology  course.  Credits: 
1-3. (X) 

COMDIS  698S  Practicum:  Clinical  Practice 
in  Speech 

Supervised  clinical  practice  with  children 
and  adults  with  various  speech  and  language 
disorders;  group  and  individual  therapy  tech- 
niques; on-campus  and  off-campus  experi- 
ences. Prerequisite:  Basic  courses  in  speech 
and  language  pathology.  (X) 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

COMSTU  121  Introduction  to  Mass  Com- 
munications (D) 

Overview  of  history,  development,  structure, 
roles,  and  function  of  mass  communications. 
Standards  for  evaluation  of  the  mass  media 
and  understanding  their  role  in  society.  (S) 

COMSTU  150  The  Process  of  Communica- 
tion (D) 

The  process  and  function  of  communication 
in  the  two-person,  small-group,  and  public 
contexts.  Topics  include:  outcomes  of  com- 
munication, development  of  a  model  of  in- 
terpersonal communication,  learning  theory, 
person  perception,  interpersonal  attraction, 
language,  and  nonverbal  messages.  (S) 

COMSTU  240  Modes  of  Film  Communica- 
tion 

Introduction  to  the  nature  and  function  of 
film  narrative  and  non-narrative  approaches 
to  film  communication.  A  basic  grounding 
in  design  and  function  of  contemporary  film 
forms.  (S) 

COMSTU  250  Interpersonal  Communication 

Theoretical  and  practical  understanding  of 
interpersonal  communication  processes.  Em- 
phasis on  the  behaviors  of  everyday  verbal 
and  nonverbal  communication  that  affect 
ourselves,  others,  society,  and  future  com- 
munication. (F,  S) 

COMSTU  252  Small  Group  Communication 
(D) 

The  theory  and  process  of  small  group  com- 
munication. Emphasis  on  task  and  inter- 
personal aspects.  Practical  application 
through  small  group  experiences.  (F) 


COMSTU  331  The  Program  Process  in 
Television 

The  basic  program  process  of  television 
from  original  idea  to  finished  product. 
Training  and  procedures  involved  in  the 
technique  of  television  production.  Ex- 
perience in  creating  and  producing  tele- 
vision programs.  Evaluation  of  program 
forms.  Prerequisite:  COMSTU  221  for 
COMSTU  majors;  none  for  non-majors. 
(F) 

COMSTU  791C  Seminar:  Mass  Communi- 
cations: Mass  Media  and  the  Classroom 

Evaluation  of  the  nature,  trends,  and 
effects  of  television  and  other  mass  media 
in  relation  to  the  educational  process.  Ex- 
perimentation and  exposure  to  practical 
aspects  of  the  media  and  their  use  in  edu- 
cation. Emphasis  on  student  needs  and 
interests.  Workshop,  laboratory,  and  semi- 
nar approaches.  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  (X) 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

COMLIT  110  Myth,  Fairy  Tale  and 
Children's  Literature  (C) 

Literature  as  one  of  the  modes  of 
cultural  expression.  Some  basic  myths  and 
folktales  and  their  use  in  classics  of 
children's  literature.  Social  and  psychologi- 
cal, as  well  as  strictly  literary,  approaches. 
Readings  include  classical  and  Norse  myths; 
Aesop;  Grimm;  Hans  C.  Andersen.  (F) 


ECONOMICS 

ECON  103  Introduction  to  Microeconomics 
(D) 

Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allocation 
and  income  distribution  through  microeco- 
nomic  theory.  Specific  problems  illustrate 
the  use  of  the  theoretical  precepts  devel- 
oped. (F) 

ECON  104  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics 
(D) 

Theory  of  the  behavior  of  the  American 
economy.  Emphasis  on  the  goals  of  full  em- 
ployment, price  stability,  economic  growth 
and  balance  of  payments  equilibrium.  (S) 


(for  Htfth  School  IfeachetiSj 
1  cf  Writing  &Literoture\ 

ENGLISH  89 ID  -  CREATIVE  WRITING  WORKSHOP\ 
.Applications  to  the  Teaching  of  Writing  in  Secondary 
^Schools -John  Clayton,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.-l:00-3:3u' 

Also  available  during  the  Second  Summer  Session 

THEATER  490A  -  Techniques  of^Oraf  Expression,  Doris  Abramson 
/ENGLISH  891C  -  Reading  and  Teaching  Fictlorf?%Frederick  Robinson 
{ENGLISH  891B  -  Seminar  on  Yeats nJa^vkmadT^Sv  / 

[ENGLISH  891A  -  Seminar:    The  Novels  oftTiC^ontes^obert  Keefe 
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ECON  203  Intermediate  Microeconomic 
Theory 

Microeconomic  analysis  of  consumers, 
firms,  industries,  and  markets;  rational  deci- 
sion-making under  conditions  of  certainty; 
balancing  forces  in  a  free  enterprise  econo- 
my. Prerequisite:  ECON  103  and  104,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  (F) 


EDUCATION 

DIVISION  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND 
APPLIED  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE 

EDUC  H570  Principles  of  School  Guidance 

The  nature  of  guidance  and  its  need  in  the 
schools.  An  overview  of  an  adequate  gui- 
dance service  for  a  school  system.  (X) 

EDUC  H605  Theory  of  Counseling  for  Com- 
munity Agencies  and  Schools 

Counseling  theory  and  research  evaluation. 
Methodology,  philosophies,  ethics,  prob- 
lems, and  issues  of  school  counseling.  Pre- 
requisite: EDUC  H570.  (X) 

EDUC  H631  Laboratory  for  Counseling 
Skills 

The  general  nature  of  theory  construction, 
levels  of  explanation,  relationships  of  philo- 
sophy, psychology  and  sociology,  various 
methods  of  facilitating  human  growth  and 
development.  Prerequisite:  EDUC  H605. 
(X) 

EDUC  H747  Family  Counseling 

A  variety  of  modes  of  assessment  in  family 
counseling.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  video- 
tapes, exercises  and  readings.  Application  of 
learnings  to  actual  family  interviews  and 
ones  own  family-of-origin.  (X) 
DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEAD- 
ERSHIP 

EDUC  1504  Introduction  to  Bilinqual  Edu- 
cation 

Introduction  to  Bilingual/Bicultural  Educa- 
tion; a  mandated  Massachusetts  state  law. 
Review  of  the  state  law,  LAU-Nichols  law 
and  various  Federal  Court  decisions.  Discus- 
sions of  child  rearing  practices,  cultural 
conflicts,  the  bilingual  classroom  setting  and 
current  practices  in  the  field.  Prerequisite: 
Junior,  Senior  or  graduate  level.  (X) 

EDUC  1533  Methodology  in  Teaching  Eng- 
lish as  a  Second  Language  I 

Methods  and  materials  for  the  teacher  of 
English  as  a  second  language  working  adults 
in  various  settings.  A  hands-on  course; 
blends  in  theory  of  second  Language  Teach- 
ing and  Learning  Skills.  Prerequisite:  Junior, 
Senior  or  graduate  status.  (X) 

EDUC    1572    Teaching    Reading  to   Specials 
Populations  K-12 

Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading  to 
such  special  populations  as  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  gifted,  and  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed; stress  on  the  individualized  and  ex- 
perience approaches.  One  group  studied  in- 
tensively. Prerequisites:  Teaching  experience 
or  a  methods  course.  Class  size  limited  to 
20. (X) 

i 

EDUC  I590N  Instructional  Issues  and  the 
Curriculum 

Selected  issues,  theory  and  present  practice. 
Emphasis  on  selection  of  the  best  teaching 
modes  and  instructional  setting  in  terms  of 
the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  to  be 
taught.  (X) 


EDUC  I590R  Individualized  Unit  Develop- 
ment 

Design  and  development  of  a  classroom  unit 
(or  a  combination  of  units  equivalent  to 
four  to  six  weeks  of  classroom  time)  up  to 
the  field  test  stage.  First  covers  goals,  pro- 
cesses and  techniques  of  unit  development; 
thereafter,  development  of  a  unit  of  study 
appropriate  to  the  teacher's  own  classroom. 
Follow-up  implementation  and  evaluation 
of  the  unit  in  the  teacher's  own  classroom 
provide  opportunity  for  an  additional  1-3 
credits.  (X) 

EDUC  1615  Workshop  in  Education 

Priority  given  to  teams  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators who  aim  to  uncover  curriculum 
problems,  determine  beliefs  about  effective 
instruction,  develop  curriculum  strategies 
and  evaluation  schemes,  and  implement 
plans  during  the  fall.  Includes:  an  intensive 
summer  workshop,  a  week  of  team  plan- 
ning, and  a  follow-up  session  in  the  fall.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor/inter- 
view. Interested  people  should  call  Dr 
Bunker  (413)  545-3121  or  (413)  545-0246. 
(X) 


Teaching  Reading 


EDUC  1791 K  Seminar: 
to  Gifted  Students 

A  review  of  the  literature  and  practical  ap- 
plications in  the  teaching  of  reading  to  gift- 
ed students.  Prerequisite:  Teaching  exper- 
ience and/or  reading  methods  courses.  (X) 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 
RESEARCH,  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

EDUC  P351  Foundations  of  Education 

Selected  problems  and  issues  in  modern  edu- 
cation studied  through  the  discipline  of  edu- 
cational sociology,  educational  history,  edu- 
cational philosophy,  comparative  education, 
or  social  psychology.  Independent  study  of 
field  experiences  optional.  Possible  foci  are 
educational  aims,  societal  expectations  of 
the  schools,  church-state  relations,  profes- 
sionalism, academic  freedom,  curriculum 
and  methodological  emphasis,  urban  educa- 
tion, and  educational  innovation.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  students 
seeking  Teacher  Certification.  (F) 

EDUC  P61 5  Workshop  in  Education 

A  series  of  three  technical  agricultural  work- 
shops on  topics  determined  by  needs  assess- 
ment surveys  of  Massachusetts  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture.  The  June  workshop 
is  to  be  held  out-of-state  in  conjunction 
with  the  1979  New  England  Vo-Ag  Teach- 
ers' Conference;  the  two  July  workshops  are 
to  be  conducted  on  the  University's 
Amherst  campus.  Instructor  assisted  by  se- 
lected faculty  members  of  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources  and  technical 
specialists  from  other  agricultural  institu- 
tions within  New  England.  Prerequisite: 
Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture.  Credit: 
2-6.  (X) 

EDUC  P691D  Seminar:  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion on  Wheels 

A  five-day  multi-state  tour  of  outstanding 
programs  of  vocational  education  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  Northeast.  Includes  on-site  semi- 
nars with  teachers,  administrators,  and  local 
advisory  committee  members  at  selected 
schools,  meetings  with  key  agricultural  lead- 
ers, and  tours  of  instructional  facilities  and 
agribusiness  firms.  Participants  required  to 
complete  a  written  report  of  their  observa- 
tions within  10  days  of  the  seminar's  com- 
pletion. Prerequisites:  Teacher  of  Vocation- 
al Agriculture;  bedroll.  (X) 


ELECTRICAL  AND 
COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 

ECE  211  Systems  Analysis  I 

Physical  characteristics  and  mathematica 
models  of  system  elements;  techniques  fo 
writing  and  solving  system  dynamic  equa 
tions  with  application  to  electronicsand  oth 
er  types  of  circuits.  Prerequisites:  ENGIr 
104  and  MATH  132  or  136.  Credit:  4.  (F) 


ECE  212  Systems  Analysis  II 

Concepts  relating  to  transfer  functions;  dig 
ital  and  analog  solutions  of  system  equa 
tions,  time  and  frequency  domain  analysi 
techniques  with  use  of  the  LaPlace  transfor 
mation.  Prerequisite:  ECE  211.  Credit:  4 
(S) 

ECE  302  Active  Networks  I 

Introduction  to  active  devices,  physics  o 
the  p-n  junction,  JFETS,  MOSFETS,  BJT's 
Digital  logic  families:  RTL,  DTL,  TTL 
CMOS,  I2L.  Prerequisite:  ECE  211.  (S) 

ECE  410  Introduction  to  Digital  and  Com 
puter  Systems 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  digital  sys 
terns  stressing  general  techniques  for  the  an 
alysis  and  synthesis  of  combinational  and  se 
quential  circuits  and  their  application  t( 
computer  system  design.  Prerequisite:  Soph 
omore  standing.  (F) 

ECE  411  Introduction  to  Computer  Organi 
zation  and  Assembly  Language  Program 
ming 

Computer  organization  (data  representation 
instruction  sets  and  format,  functional  units 
and  assembly  language  programming  (load 
ers,  assemblers,  linkers,  interrupt  driven  I/O 
with  hands-on  DEC  PDP11  laboratory  ex 
perience.  Prerequisites,  Introductory  com 
puter  programming  and  ECE  410.  Credit:  4 
(S) 


ENGLISH 

ENGL  269A  Aspects  of  British  Literatun 
(C) 

The  writings  of  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anni 
Bronte.  Opportunity  to  compare  and  con 
trast  the  imaginative  reactions  of  three  dif 
ferent  minds  to  the  same  family  environ 
ment.  The  three  sisters  grew  up  in  a  house 
hold  shadowed  by  death:  their  mother  ant 
their  two  oldest  sisters  died  when  the  threi 
future  novelists  were  still  small  children.  In 
eludes  the  art  of  the  three  women,  in  par 
from  this  vantage  point,  as  differing  reac 
tions  to  the  experience  of  death.  Reading 
include  The  Professor,  Jane  Eyre,  Shirley 
and  Villette  by  Charlotte,  Wutherim 
Heights  and  a  small  selection  of  poetry  b' 
Emily,  and  77?e  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  b> 
Anne.  A  5-page  paper  and  final  exan 
required.  (S) 

ENGL  270A  Individual  British  Authors 
W.  B.  Yeats  (C) 

A  lecture  and  discussion  of  Yeats  as  leade 
of  the  Irish  Renaissance  and  as  modern  poe 
and  experimental  dramatist.  Some  acquaim 
ance  with  Yeats's  predecessors  such  a 
Mangan  and  Ferguson  and  his  friends  in  th 
Irish  movement  such  as  Synge,  Lady  Grec 
ory,  Stephens,  and  O'Casey.  Yeats's  devel 
opment  and  influence  as  a  dramatist,  as 
thinker  and  author  of  A  Vision,  and  primal 
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ily  as  a  poet  who  responded  to  each  decade 
with  a  new  kind  of  achievement.  The  in- 
structor has  photos  of  original  manuscripts 
of  the  poems  and  plays  so  that  Yeats's  pro- 
cess of  composition  may  be  traced.  Read- 
ings include  The  Collected  Poems  of  W.  B. 
Yeats  (Macmillan);  Eleven  Plays  by  Yeats 
(Collier);  Yeats,  Autobiography  (Collier); 
Yeats,  A  Vision  (Collier);  Yeats,  Essays  and 
Introductions  (Collier).  Requirements:  Hour 
exam,  short  paper,  final  exam.  (S) 

ENGL  891A  Seminar:  The  Novels  of  the 
Brontes 

The  seven  novels  of  Charlotte,  Emily,  and 
Anne  Bronte,  as  well  as  selected  juvenilia 
and  poems,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte.  The  approach  uses  the  sisters 
as  the  object  of  a  study  of  the  manner  in 
which  private  fantasy  becomes  the  stuff  of 
a  highly  successful  public  art.  Using  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  Life,  and  selections  of  early  writ- 
ings as  a  starting  point,  students  examine 
the  devices,  both  conventional  and  original, 
which  enable  the  novels  to  serve  as  forms 
which  communicate  to  a  wide  public  audi- 
ence. Time  permitting,  there  will  be  discus- 
sions of  the  nature  of  the  needs  and  expect- 
ations of  the  Victorian  reading  public.  (S) 

ENGL  891B  Seminar:  Yeats 

Introductory  sessions  on  Yeats's  sources  and 
his  leadership  of  the  Irish  Renaissance,  his 
philosophy  in  A  Vision,  his  life  as  a  man  of 
the  theater  and  his  development  as  a  drama- 
tist. The  course  then  concentrates  on  the 
poetry,  particularly  that  of  The  Tower  and 
The  Winding  Stair.  The  instructor  has 
photos  of  the  original  manuscripts  and  is  en- 
gaged in  editing  those  of  The  Winding  Stair 
for  publication.  The  use  of  manuscripts  in 
scholarship  and  criticism  and  the  problems 
and  methods  of  transcribing,  interpreting, 
and  editing  Yeats's  working  drafts  are  a 
main  concern  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
course.  Readings:  The  Variorum  Edition  of 
Poems  of  W.  B.  Yeats  (Macmillan);  Yeats, 
Eleven  Plays  (Collier);  Yeats,  Autobiogra- 
phy (Collier);  Yeats,  Essays  and  Introduc- 
tions (Collier);  Yeats,  A  Vision  (Collier); 
Yeats,  Explorations  (Collier).  (S) 

ENGL  891C  Seminar:  Reading  and  Teach- 
ing Fiction 

A, course  for  graduate  students  who  teach, 
and  for  MAT  students  and  in-service  second- 
ary school  English  teachers.  Fiction  studied 
from  the  vantage  of  those  who  write  it  and 
read  it,  without  special  systems  of  analysis 
or  special  information.  Involves  a  close  at- 
tention to  narrative  voice,  to  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  a  narrative  in  the  process  of  ex- 
pressing its  unique  meaning.  In  the  instruct- 
or's opinion,  such  an  approach  is  particular- 
ly valuable  to  teachers  who  want  students  to 
develop  the  habit  of  reading  because  that 
habit  is  pleasurable  and  rewarding.  If  the 
number  of  students  allows,  each  student  will 
teach  an  hour  of  the  course,  in  the  second 
half.  Constant  attention  to  how  teaching 
strategies  can  derive  from  this  approach. 
Readings:  a  collection  of  short  fiction,  and 
4  or  5  novels,  mostly  contemporary.  (S) 


ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 

ENV  DES  212  Principles  of  Graphic  Com- 
munication 

Theories  of  projection  as  related  to  graphic 
communication.  Primarily  for  non-majors. 
1  class  hour,  6  studio  hours.  Credit:  4.  (F) 


FRENCH 

FRENCH  110  Elementary  French 

Continued  training  and  practice  in  reading, 
writing,  speaking  and  understanding.  Stu- 
dents with  previous  study  of  French  are  ad- 
vised to  enroll  in  FRENCH  120  during  fall 
or  spring  semesters.  (F) 

FRENCH  144  Intermediate  Fiction 

Reading  contemporary  French  fiction  with- 
out recourse  to  translating  to  English;  works 
of  contemporary  writers.  Prerequisite:  130 
level  French.  (F) 


FOOD  SCIENCE  &  NUTRITION 

FS  &  N  130  Nutrition  and  People  (E) 
Basic  facts  and  principles  of  human  nutri- 
tion. Application  of  this  knowledge  to  main- 
tenance of  good  health  and  vigor.  Contem- 
porary problems  in  human  nutrition.  For 
students  not  majoring  in  food  science  and 
nutrition.  (F) 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  & 
FINANCE 

GB  FIN  260  Introduction  to  Law 

The  nature,  function  and  limits  of  law.  Var- 
ious theoretical  approaches  to  law  as  an  im- 
portant institution  in  society.  Selected  prob- 
lems of  law,  power  and  stratification  and 
the  relationship  of  law  and  values  in  society. 
(F,S) 

GB  FIN  301  Corporation  Finance 

Corporate  financial  behavior;  appraisal  of 
factors  affecting  decision-making  regarding 
sources  and  application  of  funds;  introduc- 
tion to  capital  budgeting  and  cost  of  capital 
problem.  Prerequisite:  ACCTG  221  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  (F,  S) 

GB  FIN  310  Financial  Institutions 

The  American  financial  system  and  func- 
tional relationships  between  financial  insti- 
tutions and  economic  activities  of  house- 
holds, business  firms  and  governmental 
units.  Prerequisites:  ECON  104  and  ACCTG 
221. (F) 

GB  FIN  320  Investments 

Development  of  the  general  theory  of  in- 
vestment with  emphasis  on  the  individual  in- 
vestor; practical  application  of  the  techni- 
ques to  real  world  problems.  (F) 


GERMAN 

GERMAN  110,  120  Elementary  German 

For  the  student  who  has  no  previous  train- 
ing in  German.  Emphasis  on  understanding 
and  reading.  Sequence  to  be  followed:  GER- 
MAN 110,  120,  230,  240.  (110,  F;  120,  S) 

GERMAN  232,  242  Intermediate  German 

For  Honors  students  and  prospective  Ger- 
man majors  and  those  interested  in  intensive 
practice  in  the  four  language  skills.  Empha- 
sis on  speaking  and  reading.  Intensive  re- 
view. Readings  and  discussion  (in  German) 
of  modern  German  literature.  Prerequisite: 
GERMAN  122  or  equivalent.  Use  of  tape  li- 
brary in  the  language  laboratory.  (232,  F; 
242,  S) 


HISTORY 

HIST  141  European  History,  1815  to  the 
Present  (C) 

The  historical  development  of  Western 
European  thought  and  institutions.  History 
majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  this  course 
before  registering  for  advanced  European 
courses.  (S) 

HIST  150  Development  of  American  Civili- 
zation to  1876  (C) 

The  roots  of  our  national  experience  from 
the  Revolution  through  the  1860s.  Focus  on 
the  period  when  the  American  people 
shaped  their  fundamental  political  institu- 
tions, tamed  the  wilderness,  uneasily  con- 
fronted the  emerging  world  of  cities  and  fac- 
tories, plunged  into  a  wide  array  of  reform 
movements,  and  wrestled  with  a  moral  and 
political  crisis  which  ultimately  drew  them 
into  the  Civil  War.  (F) 

HIST  151  Development  of  American  Civili- 
zation 1876  to  Present 

The  process  by  which  the  late  19th  century 
United  States  became  the  world's  leading 
industrial  power,  including  technological 
and  political  aspects  as  well  as  human  and 
social  implications.  Covers  the  progressing 
era.  World  War  I,  the  Roaring  Twenties,  the 
Depression  and  our  current  era.  (S) 

HIST284F 
HIST  597C 
Topics  in  US  History 

Students  own  family  history  explored.  Fo- 
cus on  researching  in  depth  a  specific  stage, 
e.g.  the  immigrant  experience,  the  Twenties, 
the  Depression,  World  War  II,  etc.  -  in  the 
life  of  a  parent,  a  grandparent,  or  variety  of 
available  sources,  and  oral  reports.  Individ- 
ual conference  and  independent  research  are 
stressed.  Course  responsibilities  include  reg- 
ular class  participation  and  writing  a  15-20 
page  paper.  No  exams.  Note:  May  be  taken 
as  597C  for  graduate  credit.  Graduate  stu- 
dents will  do  some  additional  reading  on 
family  history  as  a  teaching  technique.  (F) 

HIST  364(C) 
HIST  597A 
The  Civil  War  Era 

The  causes,  execution,  and  consequences 
of  the  American  Civil  War.  Emphasis  on  sec- 
tional conflict  from  the  early  national  peri- 
od to  Southern  secession  in  1860-1861,  to 
the  nature  and  conduct  of  the  war  itself, 
and  to  the  war's  profound  consequences. 
This  course  may  be  taken  as  597A  for  grad- 
uate credit.  (F) 

HIST  373 

HIST  597B 

American  Thought  and  Culture 

The  basic  strands  of  American  thought  and 
their  reflection  in  American  culture,  the 
Gilded  Age  and  20th  century.  This  course 
may  be  taken  as  597B  for  graduate  credit. 
(S) 

HIST  735  Seminar  in  the  Progressive  Era  in 
the  United  States 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.  Credit:  4.  (F) 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

HOM  EC  488B  Field  Study,  Consumer 
Economics 

Field  experience  in  public  or  private  organi- 
zation concerned  with  consumer  education, 
consumer  protection,  consumer  information 
or  consumer  advocacy.  Prerequisite:  6  cred- 
its Consumer  Economics  courses,  3  credits 
Community  Service  courses,  3  credits  com- 
munications skills  courses,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit:  1-15.  (X) 

HOM  EC  594C  Seminar:  Childrearing 

The  major  programs  for  training  parents 
in  childrearing  techniques.  Relates  the  pro- 
grams to  theory  and  research  findings  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  parents 
and  children.  Give  some  practice  in  the 'tech- 
niques discussed.  Reviews  Parent  Effective- 
ness Training,  Relationship  Enhancement, 
Behavior  Modification,  Dreikurs  (Adlerian) 
approach, etc.  (F) 

HOM  EC  594D  Seminar:  Marital  Enrich- 
ment 

The  major  approaches  to  the  enrichment  of 
marital  relationships.  Review  of  some  of  the 
major  clinical  approaches  to  treatment  of 
marital  problems  (particularly'  in  interper- 
sonal communication  and  sexual  expres- 
sion). (S) 

HOM  EC  693A  Seminar:  Interpersonal  and 
Family  Theory 

The  major  theories  of  interpersonal  and  - 
family  relationships.  Reviews  procedures  for 
developing  theory  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. (F) 


INDUSTRIAL     ENGINEERING 
AND  OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 

IE  453  I.E.  Economics  I:  Engineering  Cost 
Control 

Accounting  principles  and  financial  record 
keeping  methods,  determination  of  costs  of 
all  aspects  of  manufacturing,  inventory  man- 
agement, and  budgetary  planning  and  con- 
trol. Open  to  all  technically-oriented  stu- 
dents. Prerequisite:  ECON  100  or  103  or 
permission  of  instructor.  (F| 

IE  454  I.E.  Economics  II:  Engineering 
Economics  Problems 

Comparison  of  alternatives  in  engineer- 
ing projects,  use  of  discounted  cash  flow 
techniques,  breakeven  and  minimum  cost 
points,  and  economic  selection  and  replace- 
ment of  structures  and  machines;  decisions 
made  in  the  face  of  risk  and  uncertainty. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (S) 


ITALIAN 

ITALIAN  126  Intensive  Elementary  Italian 

The  acquisition  of  basic  language  skills. 
Learning  effected  by  means  of  immediate 
correction  and  continual  reinforcement.  An 
alternative  to  the  first  year  of  the  tradition- 
al four-semester  sequence.  Covers  work  nor- 
mally done  in  one  year;  does  not  double  the 
work.  Credit:  6.  (F) 


JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 

JS   110  Introduction  to  Journalistic  Writing 

Lecture/demonstration/practice.  Five  basic 
forms  of  fact  writing,  based  on  journal- 
istic principles.  Guides  the  non-journalist 
to  awareness  of  who  the  reader  is  and  how 
the  writer  can  best  reach  him/her.  Open  to 
all  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  write  letters, 
publicity  releases,  articles,  scholarly  papers, 
or  special  reports.  (X) 

JS  200  Introduction  to  Newswriting  and 
Reporting 

The  basic  techniques  of  journalism,  print 
and  broadcast.  A  laboratory  course.  Stu- 
dents report  and  write  under  immediate 
professional  supervision.  (X) 

JS    291S     Editing    Specialized    Publications 

A  case-study  approach  to  editing  publica- 
tions. Editing  and  rewriting  actual  texts, 
from  rough  submissions  to-  final  galleys. 
Problems  include:  heavy  vs.  light  editing 
(and  how  not  to  confuse  this  with  crude 
vs.  sensitive  editing),  editing  to  save  the 
author's  ego  while  killing  the  author's 
bias,  editing  or  rewriting  the  same  ma- 
terial for  different  audiences,  and  editing 
for  children.  Other  basic  editing  problems: 
sources,  resources,  reference  works,  main 
routes  and  shortcuts,  house  styles  and 
manuals;  the  grammar  and  punctuation 
of  copy-editing.  Prerequisite:  some  ex- 
perience in  editing-writing.  (X) 


JS  375  News  Editing 

Focus  on  the  copy  editor's  role  in  the 
journalistic  process.  Emphasizes  news  edit- 
ing, headline  writing  and  newspaper  layout. 
Practical  editing;  discussions  of  broader 
areas  of  copy  editing  responsibility:  news 
values,  libel,  and  taste.  Requirements:  In- 
class  participation,  final  exam.  Prerequisite: 
JS    200  Designed     for     Journalistic 

Studies  majors  of  junior  and  senior  stand- 
ing. Journalism  Adviser's  permission  rec- 
ommended before  registration.  (X) 


JS  392A  Seminar:  Magazine  Article  Writing 

Research,  proposal,  and  writing  of  an 
article  for  publication.  Emphasis  On  de- 
veloping ideas  of  interest  to  the  student 
into  a  written  marketable  form.  Sources 
of  publications— from  the  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette  to  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
section— explored.  Variety  of  readings,  in- 
cluding articles,  short  stories  and  poetry. 
Students  make  a  research  report  and  learn 
to  write  letters  of  proposal  as  well  as  com- 
plete at  least  one  article  for  publication 
(actual  acceptance  not  required).  For 
juniors  and  seniors  in  Journalistic  Studies, 
or  by  consent  of  instructor.  (X) 


LATIN 

LATIN  110  Intensive  Elementary  Latin 

An  introduction  to  Latin  for  students 
wishing  to  learn  it,  or  to  complete  the 
language  requirement,  in  _two  semesters. 
Students  who  wish  may  continue  in 
LATIN  140  in  Session  S  (see  below). 
Credit:  5.  (F) 

LATIN  140  Intensive  Intermediate  Latin 

A  continuation  of  Latin  110  in  Session  F 
of  summer  school.  Uses  the  same  books. 
Students  completing  this  course  fulfill 
the  Foreign  Language  requirement.  Pre- 
requisites: LATIN  110  or  125,  or  1-2 
years  of  high  school  Latin.  Credit:  5. 
(S) 

LATIN  140C  Intensive  Intermediate  Latin 

Designed  for  students  who  have  completed 
LATIN  125  or  LATIN  110,  and  wish  to 
complete  the  Foreign  Language  require- 
ment, which  this  course  fulfills.  Textbook: 
the-  Cambridge  method,  III  and  IV.  Pre- 
requisites: LATIN  110  or  125  or  1-2  years 
of  high  school  Latin.  Credit:  5.  (F) 


LEISURE  STUDIES& 
RESOURCES 

LS  &  R  391C  /Reg  PI.  591  C 
Commercial  Recreation 

Introduces  the  nature  and  function  of  com- 
mercial recreation  enterprises.  Business 
methods  and  terminology  presented  and  an- 
alyzed so  as  to  be  readily  understood  by 
nonbusiness-oriented  students.  From  this 
analysis,  the  student  develops  an  analytical 
framework  which  can  be  utilized  for  man- 
agement decisions  within  commercial  recre- 
ation enterprises.  (S) 


LINGUISTICS 

LINGUISTICS  101  People  and  their  Lan- 
guage (C) 

A  wide  range  of  language-oriented  topics: 
dialectal  variants,  language  change  and 
introduction  to  transformational  grammar. 
Recent  developments  in  linguistic  theory; 
consequences  of  this  theory  for  our  view 
of  mankind.  (S) 


LINGUISTICS  201  Introduction  to  Lin- 
guistic Theory  (C) 

The  nature  of  language;  important  aspects 
of  linguistic  structure,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  linguistic  theory. 
Emphasis  on  syntactic  problems;  some 
attention  to  phonology,  language  acqui- 
sition, etc.  (F) 
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1ANAGEMENT 

GT  301  Principles  of  Management 

itroduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
ianagement  of  organizations.  Survey  in- 
udes  behavioral  background  of  formal 
■ganizational  life,  organizational  design,  in- 
grating  factors  in  collective  behavior,  or- 
inizational  change,  systems  analysis,  tech- 
ques  of  decision  making  and  control,  the 
ganization  and  its  environment,  and  the 
iture  of  management  theory.  (F,S) 

GT  314  Personnel  Management 

■inciples  and  policies  followed  by  manage- 
ent  in  recruitment,  development,  direc- 
3n,  and  control  of  personnel.  (F) 

GT  330  Managerial  Behavior 

•inciples  of  human  behavior  in  organiza- 
ans:  understanding  of  one's  self  as  a  per- 
m  and  as  a  manager;  development  of  inter- 
irsonal  managerial  skills.  Prerequisite: 
GT301.(F) 

GT  331  Administrative  Theory 

inciples  of  administration,  modern  organi- 
ition  theories,  specialization,  functionaliza- 
Dn,  coordination,  planning  and  control, 
ithority  status,  leadership, decision-making, 
>mmunication,  and  power-structuring. 
Requisites:  MGT301  and  330.  (S) 

GT  365  Business  and  Its  Environment 

critical  examination  of  the  social,  political, 
chnological,  and  ethical  issues  confronting 
ie  contemporary  manager  and  the  modern 
irporation.  Competing  concepts  of  the  role 
|:  business  in  society.  Prerequisite:  junior 
anding  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (S) 


IARKETING 

KTG  301  Fundamentals  of  Marketing 

le  role  of  marketing  in  our  economic  and 
cial  structure.  The  planning,  distribution, 
j icing  and  promotion  of  goods  and  services 
i  consumer  and  industrial  markets.  (F,  S) 


IATHEMATICS 

>ATH  104  Algebra/Analytic  Geometry/ 
igonometry 

lot  a  core)  Replaces  the  combination  of 
":ATH  101-102-103.  Covers  topics  in  alge- 
a.  An  introduction  to  functions.  Some 
halytic  geometry  and  trigonometry.  (X) 

ATH   120  Mathematics  for  Business  I  (E) 

jssigned  for  School  of  Business  Administra- 
on  students.  Analytic  and  linear  mathe- 
atical  methods  and  their  application  to 
•isiness.  Derivatives,  extrema,  and  introduc- 
pn  to  the  integral.  Credit  not  given  after 
ATH  127  or  131.  Prerequisite:  high  school 
gebra.  (F) 

ATH  121  Mathematics  for  Business  II   (E) 

Jntinuation  of  MATH  120.  Techniques  of 
tegration,  partial  derivatives,  linear  sys- 
;ms  of  equations,  matrices,  vectors,  Markov 
iiains,  and  linear  programming.  Credit  not 
,ven  after  MATH  112,  233,  or  235.  Prereq- 
Isite:  Math  120.  (F,S) 

ATH  127  Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social 
;:iences  I  (E) 

iitroduction  to  differential  and  integral  cal- 
IjIus.  Applications  to  the  life  and  social  sci- 
nces  stressed.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of 

ie  courses  MATH  120,  127,  131.  Prerequi- 

te:  high  school  alegbra.  (F) 


MATH  128  Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social 
Sciences  II  (E) 

Continuation  of  MATH  127.  No  credit  after 
MATH  121,  132,  133.  Prerequisite:  Math 
127.  (S) 

MATH  131  Calculus  I  (E) 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus of  functions  of  a  single  variable:  con- 
tinuity, derivatives,  extrema,  curve  sketch- 
ing, the  integral,  elementary  integration 
techniques.  Primarily  for  students  in  Math 
and  the  sciences.  Credit  given  for  only  one 
of  the  courses  MATH  120,  127,  131.  Pre- 
requisites: high  school  algebra,  plane  geome- 
try of  lines  and  conic  sections,  or  MATH 
101,  102,  and  103.  Credit:  4.  (X) 

MATH  132  Calculus  II  (E) 

Continuation  of  MATH  131.  Integration 
techniques,  limits,  partial  derivatives,  inte- 
grals as  limits,  improper  integrals,  theorems 
of  Cauchy  and  Taylor,  infinite  series  and 
power  series,  smooth  curves.  Credit  given 
for  only  one  of  the  courses  MATH  132  and 
133  (138).  Prerequisite:  MATH  131.  Credit: 
4.  (X) 

MATH  233  Multivariate  Calculus  (E) 

Funcitons  of  several  variables,  partial  deriva- 
tives, multiple  integrals,  theorems  of  Green, 
Stokes,  and  Gauss.  Prerequisite:  MATH  132/ 
133.  (X) 

MATH  235  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra 
(E) 

Vector  spaces  over  the  real  field,  linear  in- 
dependence, linear  equations,  bases  and  di- 
mension, inner  product  spaces,  linear  trans- 
formations and  matrices,  determinants, 
eigenvalues,  applications  to  geometry.  Pre- 
requisite:   second  semester  of  calculus.   (X) 

MATH  411  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 
(E) 

Introduction  to  groups,  rings,  and  fields. 
Not  for  credit  after  MATH  511.  Prerequi- 
site: MATH  235.  (X) 

MATH  431  Ordinary  Differential  Equa- 
tions for  Scientists  and  Engineers  (E) 

First  and  second  order  equations,  elemen- 
tary theory  of  Laplace  transforms,  systems 
with  constant  coefficients.  Not  for  credit 
after  MATH  531.  Prerequisite:  MATH  132/ 
133.  MATH  233  recommended  as  a  coreq- 
uisite.  (X) 

MATH  597A  Special  Topics:  Geometry  for 
High  School  Teachers 

The  Desargian  Affine  Plane  is  the  basic  topic. 
This  generalization  of  a  Euclidean  plane 
provides  insight  into  the  connection  be- 
tween the  geometric  properties  of  points 
and  lines  and  algebraic  properties  of  the 
real  number  system.  (X) 

MATH  597B  Special  Topics:  Probability  & 
Statistics  for  High  School  Teachers 

Emphasizes  the  concepts  of  statistical  in- 
ference and  their  development  from,  and  de- 
pendence on,  the  fundamental  notions  of 
probability.  The  theory  of  probability  com- 
prises over  half  the  course.  (X) 


MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 

ME  210  Mechanics  I 

A  vector  treatment  of  the  equilibrium  of 
particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Topics  include: 
vector  alegbra,  forces,  moments,  couples, 
equations  of  equilibrium,  free-body  dia- 
grams, graphical  techniques,  constraints, 
structures  and  mechanisms,  friction,  cen- 
troids  and  moments  of  inertia,  the  method 
of  virtual  work.  Prerequisites:  MATH  132, 
PHYSIC  161.  (F) 


ME  211  Mechanics  II 

Notions  of  stress,  strain,  and  Mohr's  circle. 
Tension  shear  and  torsion.  Plane  stress  and 
plane  strain;  moments  of  inertia.  Shear 
force  and  bei.ding  moment  diagrams.  De- 
flection of  beams;  indeterminate  beams; 
Castigliano's  principle;  plastic  bending  of 
beams.  Mechanical  properties  of  materials. 
Prerequisite:  ME  210.  IF) 

MC  230  Thermodynamics  I 

The  laws  of  thermodynamics  introduced 
and  applied  to  various  energy-transforming 
devices.  Property  relations.  Emphasis  on  the 
science  of  thermodynamics,  providing  a 
background  for  further  study  in  those  areas 
that  involve  thermodynamic  principles. 
Prerequisites:  PHYSIC  162,  MATH  233.  (F) 


MICROBIOLOGY 

MICBIO  150  Biology  of  Microorganisms  (E) 

The  microbial  world,  including  history, 
structure,  growth,  ecology,  physiology, 
pathogenesis,  and  microbial  genetics.  (F) 


MUSIC  &  DANCE 

MUSIC  100  Appreciation-Introduction  (C) 

Open  to  all  students  not  majoring  in  music. 
Previous  musical  training  not  required.  Basic 
music  materials,  principles  of  design,  and 
cultural  significance  of  representative  works 
from  the  ninth  century  to  the  present.  (F) 

MUSIC  113  Elementary  Music  Theory  (C) 

Notation,  ear-training,  solmization,  sight- 
reading,  harmony,  counter-point,  analysis 
by  score  and  sound  of  music  literature  from 
all  periods,  orchestration,  improvisation  and 
original  composition.  Open  to  music  majors 
and  music  minors  upon  approval  of  the 
Chief  Advisor  of  the  Department  of  Music. 
Prerequisite:  MUSIC  112.  (F) 

MUSIC  610  Music  Literature:  1600-1750 

Analyzing  composition  during  1600-1750. 
Prerequisite:  Grad  music  standing.  (F) 


PHILOSOPHY 

PHIL  100  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (C) 

Some  of  the  most  important  general  ques- 
tions, ideas,  theories,  and  methods  of  in- 
quiry which  have  given  direction  to  Western 
thought.  (F) 

PHIL  110  Introduction  to  Logic  (E) 

The  nature  of  critical  thinking,  including  the 
function  of  language,  the  structure  of  de- 
ductive arguments,  and  a  glimpse  at  induc- 
tive methods.  (F) 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PE  100  GOI  Intermediate  Swimming 

Emphasis  on  mechanics  of  strokes  and  en- 
durance swimming.  Prerequisite:  Beginning 
Swim  or  equivalent.  Credit:  1 .  (S) 

PE  100  G02  Distance  Swimming 

Instruction  in  some  basic  competitive  tech- 
niques and  distance  swimming.  Prerequisite: 
Intermediate  Swim  or  Strong  swimmer. 
Credit:  1.  (F,S) 

PE  100  G16  Jogging  and  Conditioning 

A  progressive,  individualized  program  for 
the  development  of  cardiovascular  endur- 
ance and  general  physiological  well-being. 
Credit:  1.  (F,S) 
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PE  100  G20  Games/Personal  Growth 

A  variety  of  play,  sport,  and  physical  activ- 
ity experiences;  participants  explore  per- 
sonal physical  activity  patterns  and  discover 
ways  to  facilitate  personal  positive  changes 
in  physical  activity  lifestyle;  personal  defi- 
nition of  physical  activity.  Credit:  1.  (F) 

PE  100  G21  Jogging  and  Self-Awareness 

A  holistic  approach  to  jogging.  Relaxation, 
visualization,  meditation,  and  values  clarifi- 
cation techniques  to  enhance  self-awareness 
and  increase  the  enjoyment  of  running  in  a 
supportive  and  non-competitive  environ- 
ment. Credit:  1.  (F) 

PLANT  &  SOIL  SCIENCES 

PLSOI L  1 20  Organic  Farming  and  Gardening 
(E) 

Basic  principles  of  plant  nutrition  and  cul- 
ture, soil  fertility  and  management  by  or- 
ganic methods,  biological  and  natural  con- 
trol of  insect  pests,  weeds  and  plant  diseases, 
variety  selection,  and  alternative  chemical 
methods.  (X) 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

POLSCI  101  American  Politics  (D) 

Introduction  to  constitutional  principles 
and  public  policy-making  in  American  na- 
tional government.  Democratic  theory,  ma- 
jor national  political  institutions,  electoral 
behavior,  and  selected  public  policy  ques- 
tions. (S) 

POLSCI  141  Problem-Contemporary 
Politics  (D) 

Misbehavior  and  corruption  in  the  United 
States,  with  some  references  to  other  coun- 
tries. Major  topics  include:  Watergate,  the 
"Big  City  Machine,"  the  CIA,  and  corrup- 
tion in  selected  states.  (F) 

POLSCI  255  American  Foreign  Policy  (D) 

Principles  of  American  foreign  policy.  Em- 
phasis on  constitutional,  political,  and  ad- 
ministrative considerations  that  influence 
the  formation  and  execution  of  foreign 
policy.  (S) 

POLSCI  336(D) 
POLSCI  636 

Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Historical  and  ideological  influences  on 
Soviet  politics;  the  interconnection  of  social 
and  political  institutions  and  processes; 
membership,  organization,  and  operation  of 
the  Communist  Party;  the  state  structure 
and  law;  and  contemporary  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  (F) 

POLSCI  374  Issues  in  Contemporary  Political 
Theory  (D) 

At  least  two  prominent  schools  of  social 
theory  having  as  their  central  focus  techno- 
logical society.  What  each  of  the  schqols  un- 
derstands to  be  the  major  features  of  a  tech- 
nological society;  how  such  societies 'are  to 
be  distinguished  from  less  advanced  indus- 
trial societies;  the  stresses  which  promote 
and  retard  tendencies  toward  social  change, 
and  the  nature  of  social  theory  within  a 
technological  social  order.  Requirements: 
Short  papers.  (F) 


PORTUGUESE 

PORT  126  Elementary  Intensive  Portuguese 

Emphasis  on  the  oral  aspect.  Designed  to 
allow  completion  of  PORT  110  and  120  in 
one  semester.  Credit:  6.  (F) 


PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYCH  100A.B  Elementary  Psychology  (D) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  approaches  and 
concepts  of  modern  psychology.  Examples 
from  the  areas  of  perception,  conditioning, 
cognitive  processes,  social  behavior,  tests 
and  measurements,  and  personality.  (F,  S) 

PSYCH  110  Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science 
(D) 

Introduction  to  psychology  including  those 
fields  concerned  with  a  natural  science  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  behavior.  Emphasis 
on  the  scientific  method,  biological  deter- 
minants and  bases  of  sensation,  perception 
and  learning,  comparative  and  evolutionary 
perspectives  on  behavior  and  the  role  of  ear- 
ly experience  and  language  in  human  behav- 
ior. (F) 

PSYCH  150  Psychology  as  a  Social  Science 
(D) 

Introduction  to  the  basic  approaches  and 
concepts  of  psychology  as  a  social  science. 
Topics  include  issues  from  clinical,  develop- 
mental, educational,  human  learning,  and 
language,  personality  and  social  psychology. 
(S) 

PSYCH  205A  Educational  Psychology  (D) 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  devel- 
opment, learning,  and  measurement  as  ap- 
plied to  educational  situations.  Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  100  or  150.  (S) 

PSYCH  240  Statistics  in  Psychology 

Introduction  to  statistical  principles  and 
techniques  as  applied  to  psychological  data. 
Prerequisite:  knowledge  of  basic  alegbra; 
PSYCH  100.  (F) 

PSYCH  241  Methods  of  Inquiry  in  Psych- 
ology 

Introduction  to  the  way  questions  about  be- 


havior are  formulated  and  then  teste, 
through  laboratory  experiments,  field  re 
search  methods,  naturalistic  observatio 
techniques.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  lat 
oratory.  Concepts  from  many  areas  of  psych 
ology,  to  illustrate  procedures  used  in  de 
signing,  conducting,  reporting,  and  intei 
preting  psychological  research.  Prerequisites 
PSYCH  110,  150,  and  240.  (S) 

PSYCH   280A,  B  Abnormal  Psychology  (D 

Abnormal  behavior  including  major  psyche 
logical  disorders.  Emphasis  on  various  con 
temporary  approaches  to  their  understanc 
ing  and  treatment.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  10i 
or  150.  (F,S) 

PSYCH  350  Child  Behavior  &  Developmen 
(D) 

Psychological  development  of  the  child,  ir 
eluding  theories,  methods,  and  data  of  chil< 
behavior  studies.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  10' 
or  PSYCH  150.  (S) 

PSYCH  355  Adolescent  Psychology  (D) 

The  development  and  emotional,  soci? 
and  intellectual  adjustment  of  the  ind 
vidual  during  adolescence.  Prerequisite 
PSYCH  100  or  150.  (F) 

PSYCH  360  Social  Psychology  (D) 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  study  c< 
social  behavior.  The  psychological  factor 
involved  in  attitude  formation  and  change 
communication  and  persuasion,  and  sma 
group  processes.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  1 0« 
or  150.  (S) 

PSYCH  370  Personality  (D) 

Introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  pet 
sonality.  Personality  development,  struc 
ture  and  dynamics  from  major  theoretics 
orientations.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100  o 
150.  (F) 


GERMAN  &  FRENCH 
Graduate  Reading  Courses 

Begin  May31 

For  Information  Write:    Credit-Free  Workshops,  Division  of 

Continuing  Education,  Hasbrouck  Building,  UMass,  Amherst, 

MA.  01003  or  contact  the  appropriate  language  department. 
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100  G55  Bowling  I 

introductory  course  designed  to  develop 
ficient  proficiency  for  participation  in 
reational  bowling.  Alley  charge:  $13. 
?dit:  1.  (F) 

100  G63  Golf  I 

basic  course  for  the  development  of  es- 
itial  skills  and  knowledge  needed  for  par- 
ipation  in  the  sport.  Prerequisite:  Students 
jply  their  own  club  and  balls.  Credit:  1. 


100  G66  Tennis  I 

I  introduction  to  the  basic  strokes,  scoring, 
lple  strategy  in  singies  and  doubles  play, 
(requisite:  Students  supply  their  own  rac- 
atand  balls.  Credit:  1.  (F,  S) 

100  G67  Tennis  II 

velopment  of  skills  of  Tennis  I.  Singles 
i  doubles  tournament  play.  Prerequisite: 
nnis  I.  Students  supply  their  own  racquet 
J  balls.  Credit:  1.  (F,S) 

;  100  G69  Backpacking 

troduction  to  basic  skills  necessary  for  en- 
zing  a  wilderness  experience.  Comparison 
j  various  types,  constructions,  and  use  of 
|uipment,  clothing  and  techniques  of  back- 
ICking  and  exposure  to  hiking  skills  and 
ilosophy.  Outdoor  lecture  and  laboratory 
perience.  Field  trip  required.  Lab  fee  $25. 

adit:  1.  (X) 

- 

100  G71  Racquetball 

sic  course  of  instruction  in  racquetball. 
Jdents  supply  their  own  racquet  and  balls.- 
jedit:  1.  (F,  S) 

i  100  G72  Beginning  Cycle  Touring 

[sic  course  in  cycling,  bike  repair,  long- 
tance  cycle.  Students  provide  their  own 
■speed  bicycle.  Credit:  1.  (F,  S) 


HYSICS 

llYSIC     141,     142    Physics-Life    Science 
ijorsl.ll 

|ichanics,  sound,  heat;  electricity,  magne- 
|m,  light  and  modern  physics,  using  trigo- 
metry  and  algebra,  but  not  calculus.  In- 
pded  for  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  pre- 
iterinary,  and  other  life  science  majors, 
^requisites:  MATH  130  previously  or 
incurrently  for  PHYSIC  141;  PHYSIC 
1  for  PHYSIC  142.  Credit:  4  each. 
41,  F;142,  S) 


=tOFESSIONAL 
REPARATION  IN 
HYSICAL  EDUCATION 

P  180  Adventures  in  Education 

>r  undergraduates  interested  in  a  personal 
icovery  approach  to  teaching.  Uses  the 
itdoors  as  the  teaching  environment.  Per- 
nal  growth  is  aimed  for,  through  cooper- 
'tve,  as  opposed  to  competitive,  group 
tivities.  Much  of  the  training  in  "Outward 
iund"  type  of  concept  occurs  on  a  "ropes 
urse"  on  campus.  (F) 

:P  197A  Special  Topic:    Outdoor  Bound 

group  practical  experience  in  the  out-of- 
lors.  Participants  through  group  dynamic 
ocedures  explore  and  apply  outdoor  skills. 
icture  and  practical  applications  encom- 
iss  camping  techniques,  orienteering,  em- 
kjency  first  aid,  group  initiative  activities 
id  environmental  concerns.  Fee  for  equip- 
ent  and  materials.  Two  weekend  experi- 
ices  required.  (X) 


PEP  397A  Special  Topic:  Personal  Adven- 
tures in  Alternative,  Experiential  Education 

Designed  to  accommodate  working,  physical 
educators  applying  an  alternative,  experi- 
ential education  model  to  their  respective 
curriculums.  A  humanistic  approach  util- 
izing an  outdoor  setting.  Emphasis  on  per- 
sonal growth  as  well  as  providing  training 
to  lead  the  concept,  regardless  of  age  or 
subject  matter  taught.  Much  of  the  train- 
ing in  the  "Outward  Bound"  type  of  con- 
cept occurs  on  a  "ropes  course"  on  campus. 
(F) 

PEP  401  Applied  Behavior  Analysis 

Individually  paced  content  offering  research 
information  and  techniques  of  behavior 
modification  for  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  coaches  of  sport.  Prerequisites: 
Upper  level  undergraduates,  Master's  candi- 
dates or  in-service  teachers.  (F) 

PEP  597A  Special  Topic:  Supervision  in 
Physical  Education 

Presents  techniques  and  skills  of  different 
supervisory  models  for  physical  education. 
Emphasis  also  on  devloping  self-monitoring 
programs  for  individual  teachers.  For  upper 
level  undergraduates,  graduates  or  in-service 
teachers.  (F) 


RHETORIC 

RHET  100G  Rhetoric  of  Language  and 
Writing   (B) 

Basic  language  behavior;  several  writing  as- 
signments. Emphasizes  writing,  editing,  and 
re-writing  to  attain  clarity  in  the  use  of 
words,  syntax,  and  organization.  Subject 
matter  is  interdisciplinay.  (Not  a  remedial 
writing  course.)  (F,  S) 

RHET  110A  Language  and  Speaking  (B) 

Focuses  on  improvement  of  skills  in  inter- 
personal and  public  communication  situa- 
tions. Primary  concerns  are  selection,  ar- 
rangement and  development  of  ideas  and 
materials  for  oral  communication;  the  use  of 
language  for  conveying  meaning,  thinking, 
reasoning,  problem  solving  and  decision 
making;  analysis  of  audience  attitudes  and 
beliefs;  identification  of  purpose  and  assess- 
ment of  effects  of  communication;  ethical 
considerations  in  influencing  others;  and 
evaluation  of  one's  own  and  others'  public 
messages.  (F,  S) 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

SBA  572  Advanced  Federal  Tax  Procedures 

Continuation  of  ACCTG  371  emphasizing 
corporations,  partnerships,  estates  and 
trusts,  gifts  and  estate  taxes,  tax  planning 
and  research.  Prerequisite:  ACCTG  371.  (S) 

SBA  583  CPA  Law 

Legal  concepts  and  rules  encountered  in 
business  transactions,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  subjects  currently  included  in  CPA 
examinations.  Prerequisite:  GBFIN  260  or 
permission  of  instructor.  (F) 

SBA  733  Accounting  Information  Systems 

Accounting  systems  and  their  relationship 
to  other  business  information  system.  Pre- 
requisite: graduate  accounting  status  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  (F) 


SOCIOLOGY 

SOCIOL  103  Social  Problems  (D) 
Distribution  and  interrelationships  among 
some  types  of  deviance  and  disorganization, 
crime,  mental  disorders,  addiction,  suicide, 
family  tension.  Theories  of  causation;  re- 
search projects.  (S) 

SOCIOL  106  Race,  Sex,  and  Social  Class: 
Inequality  in  America  (Dl 

Differential  distribution  of  opportunities 
and  rewards  in  society.  Manner  in  which 
membership  in  particular  race,  sex,  or  social 
class  grouping  may  increase  or  diminish  op- 
portunities for  positions  of  power,  social 
prestige,  economic  security  and  psychologi- 
cal rewards.  (F) 

SOCIOL  110  Introduction  to  Sociology  (D) 

The  fundamental  terminology  of  sociology. 
Intensive  discussion  of  selected  topics  from 
a  sociological  point  of  view.  (F) 

SOCIOL  222  The  Family  (D) 

Development  of  customs  of  courtship  and 
marriage  and  contemporary  family.  Basic 
causes  of  changes  and  trends  of  the  family. 
(S) 

SOCIOL  224  Social  Stratification  (D) 

Factors  associated  with  institutionalized 
inequality  in  social  life.  Class,  status,  and 
power  in  American  society.  (S) 

SOCIOL  241  Criminology  (D) 

Nature  of  crimes  and  factors,  underlying 
criminal  behavior.  Machinery  of  justice: 
law,  courts,  police  systems,  and  correctional 
institutions.  (F) 


SPANISH 

SPAN  110,  120  Elementary  Spanish  I,  II 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable 
training  in  Spanish.  Intensive  practice  in  lan- 
guage skills.  To  fulfill  the  language  require- 
ment, upon  completion  of  the  course  most 
students  are  required  to  continue  by  taking 
SPAN  130,  140.  (110,  F;  120,  S) 

SPAN  126  Intensive  Elementary  Spanish 

Emphasis  on  oral  aspect.  Designed  to  allow 
completion  of  SPAN  1 10  and  120  in  one  se- 
mester. Credit:  6.  (F) 

SPAN  146  Intensive  Intermediate  Spanish 

Emphasis  on  conversation  in  Spanish  and 
readings  in  Hispanic  literature.  Systematic 
review  of  grammar.  Successful  completion 
of  this  course  satisfies  the  foreign  language 
requirement.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  126. 
Credit:  6.  (S) 


SPORT  STUDIES 

SPORST  200  Sport  and  Physical  Activity 
(D) 

Social  action  theory,  group  structure,  social 
institutions,  social  processes,  current  cultur- 
al trends,  and  social  problems  in  sport.  (S) 

SPORST  563  Social  Psychology  of  Sport 

Topics  include  personality,  aggression,  atti- 
tudes, competition,  stress,  social  facilitation, 
and  some  small  group  research  as  related  to 
athletes  and  individuals  involved  in  sport. 
(S) 
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SPORST  565  Sociology  of  Sport 

Sport  as  a  social  institution,  including  struc- 
ture and  function.  Topics  include  theories 
explaining  the  role  of  sport  in  society;  the 
incidence,  form,  and  regulation  of  sport  in 
society;  physical  activity  in  contemporary 
society;  and  the  social  psychology  of  sport, 
including  personality,  attitude,  and  motiva- 
tion. Prerequisite:  SPORST  200.  (S) 

SPORST  769  Internship  in  Sport  Manage- 
ment 

On  the  job  learning  experience  in  a  sport  or- 
ganization. Credit:  12.  (X) 


STATISTICS 

STATIS  121  Elementary  Statistics  (E) 

Selected  topics  in  elementary  probability 
and  statistics:  discrete  models  for  chance  ex- 
periments, conditional  probabilities;  "odds" 
and  betting  schemes,  combinatorics,  aver- 
ages and  standard  deviation,  random  samp- 
ling, binomial  and  normal  distributions,  re- 
gression, statistical  inference,  chi  square 
test.  Students  who  intended  to  use  statistics 
as  a  research  tool,  but  who  do  not  have  a 
calculus  background,  should  elect  STATIS 
431,  432.  Students  with  calculus  back- 
ground should  elect  STATIS  415,  416. 
Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses 
STATIS  121,  140,431,415.  (F) 

STATIS  140  Statistics  for  Business  (E) 

Required  of  all  undergraduates  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration.  A  one- 
semester  introductory  course.  Descriptive 
statistics,  a  small  amount  of  probability 
theory,  and  an  introduction  to  the  ideas  of 
statistical  inference.  Topics  include  fre- 
quency distributions  and  measures  of  cen- 
tral tendency  and  of  dispersion,  linear  re- 
gression, probability,  the  binomial  and  nor- 
mal distributions,  internal  estimation,  and 
hypothesis  testing.  (F,  6) 


THEATER 

THEATR  490A  Techniques  of  Oral  Expres- 
sion 

Dramatic  and  rhetorical  approach  to  the 
analysis  and  oral  performance  of  prose  and 
verse.  Prerequisites:  Background  in  Litera- 
ture and/or  oral  interpretation  desirable  but 
not  required.  (S) 


WOIVI EN'S  STUDIES 

WOST  190A  Feminist  Writing  Workshop 

Concentration  on  and  development  of  writ- 
ing skills  by  finding  voices  that  express  the 
meaning  of  student's  lives  as  women.  Focus 
on  journal  writing  and  narrative  prose  —  au- 
tobiography and  short  fiction.  Emphasis  on 
the  use  of  material  from  students'  lives: 
breakthrough  in  style  and  subject  matter; 
how  language  is  used  by  and  about  women 
in  daily  life;  relationship  between  women's 
personal  lives  and  the  social  and  political 
context  in  which  we  live.  Long-term  focus: 
a  group  project  on  the  theme. of  mothers 
and  daughters,  using  material  gathered  from 
interviews,  life  experience,  stories  handed 
down  by  our  mothers.  Weekly  assignments 
for  the  first  7  weeks;  journal  writing;  topics 
include  definitions  of  feminist  writing;  sex- 
differentiation  in  language;  images  of  wo- 
men in  literature,  and  feminist  literary  crit- 
icism. Readings  include:  Adrienne  Rich,  Of 
Woman  Born;  Meridel  Le  Sueur,  Salute  to 
Spring;  Virginia  Woolf,  A  Room  of  One's 
Own,;  excerpts  from  Tillie  Olsen's  Silences 
(S) 


WOST  290A  Women  and  Health 
An  interdisciplinary  course.  Introduces  the 
study  of  women.  Focus  on  women's  health 
care  issues.  The  relation  between  physical 
and  mental  health  and  social  structure,  the 
changing  shape  of  health  care  practices  over 
time,  and  beliefs  about  what  women  were/ 
are  supposed  to  be.  Topics  include:  sexual- 
ity, control  of  reproduction,  motherhood, 
women's  health  and  the  workplace.  Read- 
ings: Our  Bodies,  Ourselves;  Against  Our 
Will;  Complaints  &  Disorders:  The  Sexual 
Politics  of  Sickness;  Witches,  Midwives  & 
Nurses;  Wife  Beating;  Of  Woman  Born.  (F) 


ZOOLOGY 

ZOOL  101  Introductory  Zoology  (E) 

Zoological  areas  of  interest  to  humans  per- 
sonally and  collectively  including  certain  as- 
pects of  anatomy,  physiology,  inheritance, 
evolution,  behavior,  and  ecology.  (F) 

ZOOL  197  Current  Topics  in  Biology  for 
Non-Science  Majors 

The  biological  mechanisms  and  logic  behind 
biological  issues  in  the  popular  media.  The 
conceptual  basis  of  the  subject.  Actual  bio- 
logical mechanisms  introduced  to  clarify 
the   subject.    Readings   from   popular  litera- 


ture such  as  newspapers,  magazines, 
books.  Topics  include:  the  origin  of  lifi 
earth  and  prospects  for  extra-terrestrial 
recombinant  DNA  and  cloning;  human 
velopment  and  reproductive  physiol' 
physiology  of  exercise;  the  effect  of  d 
on  the  nervous  system;  medical  aspect 
death;  environmental  pollution;  evolut 
sociobiology.  (S) 

ZOOL  250  The  Biology  of  Behavior  (E 

Overview  of  the  science  of  animal  beha\ 
geared  toward  the  non-major.  Topics 
elude:  ethology,  animal  communication, 
gration,  social  behavior,  and  learning;  c 
cal  discussion  of  current  controversies  i 
as  sociobiology  and  the  relationship  of 
mal  studies  to  the  study  of  human  beha\ 
Includes  relevant  films  and  demonstrati 
(S) 


ZOOL   297A  Special  Topics:   Human  I 
ogy 

Introduction  to  biological  principles, 
phasizing  human  structure  and  function 
they  relate  to  everyday  existence.  Impor 
collateral  issues  such  as  the  nature  and  c; 
of  disease,  smoking  and  health,  drug  ab 
the  human  sexual  response,  venereal  dise 
immunity  and  allergy,  obesity  and  pf 
cal  fitness,  and  the  problem  of  overpop 
tion  discussed  in  detail.  (F) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS /AMHERST 

SUMMER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DEBATE  WORKSHOP 

AUGUST  5-19,1979 
[OPTIONAL  SESSION:  AUGUST  20-24, 137S0 

Designed  for  students  who  will  be  in  high  school  next  year  and 
intend  to  participate  on  their  school's  debate  team. 

STV^F^  Several  of  the  best  debate  coaches  in  the  United  States. 

^ORIVWCT"  Courses  in  argumentation  theory,  research,  and  debate  skills. 
General  sessions  in  cross-examination  and  topic  analysis. 
Library  assistance  and  individual  tutoring  on  cases. 
Practice  debates  and  a  tournament  for  all  students. 

FOR   FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

Professor  Ronald  J.  Matlon 
Director  of  Debate  —  Machmer  Hall 
Department  of  Communication  Studies 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003 


register 
now 


register 
by  mail 
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Summer  International  Programs 


rench  Studies  at  Dijon 

In  its  study  program  at  Dijon  in  France,  July  4  to  Au- 
ist  15,  the  French  Department  offers  up  to  six  graduate 
id  undergraduate  credits  in  French,  History,  Political  Sci- 
lice  and  Art.  Intermediate  competence  in  written  and 
'ioken  French  is  a  prerequisite  for  courses  in  History,  Po- 
l:ical  Science  and  Art.  Excursions  to  Bezelay,  the  Cote 
iOr,  and  the  Jura  and  Vosges  Mountains  are  part  of  the 
logram. 

'.  Cost  to  the  student  is  approximately  $800  for  tuition, 
'xtbooks,  room  and  board  for  the  six  weeks,  and  the 
jiurs;  price  does  not  include  trans-Atlantic  and  indepen- 
;nt  travel  and  miscellaneous  personal  expenses.  Contact: 
ofessor  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director  of  French  Program  in 
ijon.  Department  of  French,  Herter  Hall,  University  of 
assachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 

reiburg  Summer  Program 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature 
ionsors  a  summer  program  in  Germany  from  July  23- 
ugust  30,  1979.  Courses  include  Intermediate  and  Ad- 
inced  German  and  Seminars  in  Modern  Literature.  Stu- 
;nts  earn  six  University  of  Massachusetts  credits.  Inter- 
ediate  proficiency  in  German  is  a  prerequisite.  Integrated 
xursions  include:  Switzerland,  Lake  Constance,  the  Black 
Drest,  Breisach,  Colmar  and  Strassburg.  Open  to  under- 
aduates  (graduates  by  permission). 

The  estimated  fee  of  $1325  will  cover  round  trip  group 
r  and  train  transportation  between  New  York  and  Frei- 
jrg,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  excursions.  Although 
>plication  for  the  summer  program  closed  March  1,  those 
terested  in  next  year's  courses  may  contact  Martin  Kane, 
epartment  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Herter 
all,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 

ixford  Summer  Seminar 

There  are  13  humanities  courses  offered  at  Trinity  Col- 
ge,  Oxford,  during  July  and  part  of  August.  Also  included 

a  special  Shakespeare  course  that  uses  the  productions  at 
tratford-upon-Avon.  The  courses  are  all  taught  by  Oxford 
ons,  current  or  former,  and  the  Bodleian  Library  is  avail- 
Die  for  extensive  research.  All  courses  carry  regular  Uni- 
srsity  of  Massachusetts  credit.  Graduate  and  undergradu- 
te  credit  is  offered  and  courses  vary  each  year  according  to 
le  availability  of  specialists  at  Oxford  and  the  interests  of 
le  student.  Guest  evening  lectures  by  noted  authorities  sup- 
lement   these    offerings.    Overall    cost   to    the   student   is 


$1,100,  including  room  and  board  and  many  extras.  If  in- 
terested contact  Professor  Ernest  Hofer,  Associate  Dean, 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  South  College,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003,  by  March  17,  1979. 

Summer  Program  in  Lisbon 

The  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sponsors  a 
summer  program  in  Lisbon  which  runs  from  the  beginning 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  August.  Courses  include  Language, 
Literature  and  Culture.  Students  earn  six  University  of 
Massachusetts  credits.  The  fee  is  $425.00  and  covers  tui- 
tion, tutors  and  bed  and  breakfast  and  special  excursions  to 
places  of  cultural  and  historic  interest.  Students  wanting  to 
travel  throughout  Portugal  can  do  so  either  prior  to  or  after 
the  courses.  Knowledge  of  Portuguese  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  participation  in  the  program.  Deadline  of  application  is 
April  30,  1979.  If  interested  please  contact:  Professor  Jose 
Ornelas,  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  408  Herter 
Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 

Summer  Program  in  Spain 

The  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sponsors  a 
summer  program  in  Salamanca,  which  runs  from  July  3  to 
July  30.  Courses  include  language  (3  levels),  Culture,  Litera- 
ture and  Linguistics.  Six  graduate  or  undergraduate  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  credits  can  be  earned.  Program  in- 
cludes classroom  instruction,  excursions  and  cultural  activ- 
ities. Students  will  have  the  choice  of  living  with  Spanish 
families  or  in  university  dormitories.  Minimum  requirement 
is  two  semesters  of  college  Spanish.  Application  deadline  is 
April  27,  1979,  but  earlier  application  is  advised,  since  stu- 
dents who  complete  all  requirements  may  be  admitted 
ahead  of  deadline.  If  interested  contact  Prof.  Juan  C.  Za- 
mora,  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 

Universidad  Iberoamericana  in  Mexico 

As-  a  service  to  interested  students  the  Summer  School 
Office  at  UMass/Boston  will  have  available  information  re- 
garding the  Universidad  Iberoamericana  in  Mexico  for  pro- 
grams and  courses  in  Spanish  given  at  that  institution  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Students  taking  courses  for  credit  under  this  program 
should  contact  the  Spanish  departments  at  their  home  in- 
stitutions for  approval  of  transfer  of  credits. 
Six  Week  Summer  Session. 
Tuition  and  Room  and  Board-$540 
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Amherst  Schedule  of  Courses 


All  courses  in  this  schedule  are  listed  alphabetically  by  Departmental  abbreviation  and 
should  be  read  as  shown  below.  Please  note  that  names  of  course  instructors  are  providej 
when  available. 


EPTpCOUPSE    SCHEOJl  r    .-—  TITLE  .^CCRE    CF-. 

1, SEC/SES    NUMBER       (MEETING    T  I  HE  S.     0>\  DC.  ROOM  J      INSIRUCTO 
U  I        I  *  )\,)f        *         f 

RT    VMM)       t    »RCH|Ti-CTUAL     OP  AU  IN  0    jj        *W    \    3CR         t 

»1S«-^     0161  81    MI   IHTHF     9.00-12.  10     Ht'        440    RUPP.H 


OE'T    COUPSE 

SCHEDULE             TITLE 

CCRE    CP 

SEC/SES 

NJMBER            MEETING    TIMES 

BLDG 

ROOM         INSTRUCTOR 

A-C-C 

-O-U-N 

-T-I-N-G 

ACCTG 

221 

INTRO     TO     ACCTG    I 

3CR 

IF 

010031     MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00 

GTHR 

202 

2F 

010069    MTUH    11.15-12.45 

HERT 

222 

THF    11.15-12.45 

HERT 

222 

3F 

010097    MTUH    19.00-21.30 

HERT 

222 

4S 

010120    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

HERT 

222 

ACCTG 

??? 

INTRO    TO    ACCTG    II 

3CR 

IF 

010403    MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00 

GTHR 

206 

2S 

010431     MTUH    11.15t-12.45 

BART 

219 

THF    11.10-12.45 

BAPT 

219 

ACCT  r. 

121 

FINAN    RPTG    I 

3CR 

IF 

010714     MTUH     11.15-12.45 

GTHR 

206 

THF     11.15-12.45 

GTHR 

206 

ACCTG 

322 

FINAN    RPTG    II 

3CR 

IS 

010992     MTUH     11.15-12.45 

HERT 

2  02 

THF    11. 15-12. 45 

HERT 

202 

ac:tg 

331 

COST    ACCTG 

3CR 

IF 

011279    MTUHTHF     9.30-11.00 

GTHR 

223 

ACCTG 

371 

FEOERAL    TAXES 

3CR 

IF 

011552    MTUHTHF     7.45-9.15 

GTHR 

223 

-A-H-E-R-I-C-A-N      S-T-U-D-I-E-S 


AFROAM     111 

SURV    OF     AFRICAN    ART 

C 

3CR 

IF 

011835    MTUH    11.15-12.45 

MILL 

109    RICHARDS 

THF    11.15-12.45 

MILL 

109 

AFROAM     130 

AFP.  ICAN    HISTORY 

C 

3CP 

IS 

012112    MTUH     11.15-12.45 

MILL 

114    AFESI 

THF    11.15-12.45 

MILL 

114 

•-N-I-M-A-L  S-C-I-E-N-C-E 

AN    Sri    150  BEG' EQUITATION    I 

IF  012390    MTUHTH    11.00-12.30 

2S  012423    MTUHTH    11. 00-12. 3C 

AN    SCI     151  BEG    EQUITATION    II 

IF  012706    MTUHTH     9.30-11.00 

?S  017734     MTUHTH    9.30-11.00 

AN    SCT     15?  INT    EQUITATION    I 

IF  013011    MTUHTH    11.00-12.30 

2S  013049    MTUHTH    11.00-12.30 

AN    SC  I    153  INT    EOUITATION    II 

IF  0133'?     MTUHTH    9.30-1  1. 00 

2S  013350     MTUHTH     9.30-11.00 

AN    SCI    241  SP    PROB    IN    TRAINING 

IF  013633     MTUHTH    8.00-9.30 

2S  013661    MTUHTH    8.00-9.30 


1CR 

TILL 

FAPM 

TILL 

FARM 

1CR 

TILL 

FARM 

TILL 

FARM 

1CP 

TILL 

FARM 

TILL 

FAPM 

1CR 

TILL 

FARM 

TILL 

FARM 

3CR 

TILL 

FAPM 

TILL 

FARM 

OEPT 

COURSE 

SCHEOJLE           TITLE 

CCRE   CR 

SEC/SES 

NUMRER            MEETING    TIMES 

BLDG 

ROOM           INSTRUCTOR 

APT 

151 

ARCHITECTUAL     DRAHING 

3CR 

IS 

016180    MTUHTHF    9.00-12.00 

FAC 

44  0    RUPP.H 

ART 

201 

ADVANCED    DRAHING 

3CR    LAB    FEEH5.C 

IF 

016463     MTUHTHF     1.30-4.30 

FAC 

442 

ART 

202 

AOV    DRAHING    PROB 

3CR 

IS 

016746     MTUHTHF     1.30-4.30 

FAC 

435 

ART 

241 

PRI  NTMAKI  NG-1NTAG     I 

C 

3CR    LAB   FEEJ15.C 

IF 

017023    MTUHTHF    9.00-12.00 

FAC 

435    PATTERSON, H 

ART 

251 

INTERIOR    DESIGN    11 

3CR 

IF 

017306    MTUHTHF     1.30-4.30 

FAC 

44C 

ART 

280 

CERAMICS     I 

C 

3CR    LAB    FEE$15.C 

IS 

017584   MTUHTHF    9.00-12.00 

MUNX 

2 

ART 

341 

PRINTMAK  ING-INT     II 

3CR    LAB    FEES15.C 

IF 

017867    MTUHTHF    9.00-12.00 

FAC 

435    PATTERSON 

ART 

351 

INT     OESIGN     IV 

3CR 

IF 

018144    MTUHTHF    1.30-4.30 

FAC 

440     RUPP.H 

ART 

541 

PRINTMAK ING-INTAG    1 

3CR 

IF 

018427     MTUHTHF    9.00-12.00 

FAC 

435    PATTERSON, H 

ART 

64! 

PRINTMAKING-INT     II 

3CR 

IF 

01R700    MTUHTHF     9.00-12.00 

FAC 

435     PATTERSON,  H 

ART 

651 

INTERIOR    DESIGN     IV 

,3CR 

IF 

018988     MTUHTHF     1.30-4.30 

FAC 

440    RUPP.H 

A-R- 

T       H-I- 

S-T-O-R-T 

ARTHIS    5?? 

MOD    ART    1880-PRESENT 

C 

3CR 

NOT    FOP    GRAD    CREDIT. 

IS 

019265    MTUHTHF     9.30-11.00 

BART 

219    MCAROLE.D 

APTHIS    526 

AMERICAN    ART 

C 

3CP 

NOT     FOR    GRAC    CREDIT. 
IF  019548     MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00     BAPT 


A- S-T-R-0-N-O-M-Y 

ASTRON    100  EXPLORING   UNIVERSE 

IF  019821     MTUHTHF     7.45-9.15 

2S  019859    MTUH    19.00-21.30 


B-U-S-I-K-E-S-S       A-D-H-l-N-I-S-T-R-A-T-I-O-N 


219    BLCOHBERG.L. 


E 

3CR 

GTHR 

101 

GTHR 

101 

A-N-T-H-R-0-P-O-L-O-G-Y 


210      INTRO  TO  BUS  COMP 

IF     020139  MTUHTHF  7.45-9.15  ORES 

2S     020167  MTUH  11.15-12.45  GRES 

THF  11.15-12.45  GRES 

497      BUS  POLICY  C  STRAT 

IS     020440  MTUHTHF  9.30-11.00  HERT 


B-I -O-C-H-E-H- l-S-T-R-Y 

BIOCHM    420               ELEMENTARY    BIOCHM  F 

IF            020773    MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00  GTHR 

3I0-.HH    421  ELEM    BIOCHM    LAB 

1  EC     IF             021000    TUTH    1.30-2.3C  GOES 

LAB    IF             021050     TUTH    2.30-4.00  GTHR 


3CR    LAB    FEEJ17.0 
307 
311 
311 

3CP 
311 


3CP 
203    OETOMA,    F 

1CR   LAB   FEES10.0 
256 
111 


10? 

INTRO     TO    ARCHAEOLOGY 

D 

3CR 

IF 

013944    MTUH     11.15-12.45 

GTHR 

1C1 

THF    11.15-12.45 

GTHR 

10  1 

1C3 

INTRO    PHYSICAL    ANTH 

E 

3CR 

IS 

0l4??l     MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00 

HERT 

217 

104 

INTRO    C  ULTURAL    ANTH 

0 

3CR 

IF 

014504    MTUH     19.30-21.30 

HERT 

225 

577 

FIELD    SCHCOL    IN    ARCH 

6CP 

CLASS    MFFTS    6/18-7/27. 
014782    BY     ARRGT 


UGRAO   CREOIT    ONLY. 


100  BASIC     DRAHING  C 
IF  015069    MTUHTHF    1.30-4.30  FAC 

101  DRAHING    COMPOSI  Tl  ON  C 
IS  015342    MTUHTHF    1.30-4.30  FAC 

102  BASIC    DESIGN    I  C 
IF  015625    MTUHTHF    9.00-12.00  FAC 

103  BASIC    nES  IGN    II  C 
IS  015908    MTUHTHF     9.00-12.00  FAC 


3CR 
431 

3CR 
431 

3CR 
430 

3CR   LAB    FEEM5.30 
430 


BOTANY     191A  SEM-FIELD    BOTANY 

LEC     IF  021333     MHF     11.15-12.45  MOR 

LAB     IF  021383    »«    1.30-4. 00  MCR 


C-l-V-l-l       E-N-G-I-N 

C    E  '40  STATICS 

IF  021666    MTUH     11.15-12.45  GUN 

THF    11.15-12.45  GUN 

:    E  241      .  STRENGTH    OF    MATl     I 


IF 


021949    MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00   GUN 


C-H-E-M-I-C-A-l       E-H-G-I-N 


225  FUNDAMENTALS 

IF  022226    MTUHTHF     7.45-9.15 


3CR 
301    JOHNSON 
301 


3CR 
II 
1! 
3CR 


11 


3CR 
259 
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}EPT    COURSE    SCHEDULE 
SEC/SES    NUHBER 


TITLE 

MEETING    TIKES 


CCRE    CP 
BLDC  ROOM 


INSTRXTOR 


OEPT    COJRSE    SCHEDULE 
SEC/SES   NUMBER 


TITLE 

MEETING    TIMES 


BLDG  CP 

FIR    RCCC 


INSTRUCTOR 


??6  CHE    THERMOOYNA  3CR 

IS  022509    MTUWTHF    9.30-U.OO   GOES  259 

334  MASS    TRANSFER  3CR 

IF  022787    MTUW    11.15-12.45  GCES  259 

THF    11.15-12.45  GOES  255 


C-H-E-M-I-S-T-R-T 


E-L-E-C-T-R-I-C-»-l       *      C-O-tt-P-U-T-E-R      E-N-C-I-N — 


:hem 

110 

GEN 

:hem 

E 

4CP 

LAB 

FEEtlO 

.00 

LEC 

IS 

0  2  30  61 

MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00 

GTHR 

101 

LAB 

IS 

023119 

TUTH    1  .30-4.30 

GCES 

57 

CHEM 

U1A 

GEN 

CHEM -SCI 

E 

4CFT 

LAB 

FEEtlO 

00 

LEC 

IF 

023397 

MTUHTHF    9  .30-11  .00 

GOES 

PET 

LAR 

IF 

023442 

MH    1.  30-4.  30 

GOES 

57 

CHEM 

1UB 

GEN 

CHEM-SCI 

E 

4CR 

LAB 

FEEtlO 

00 

tEC 

2F 

023725 

MTUW    11.15-12.45 
THF    11.15-12.45 

GOES 
GCES 

PET 
PET 

LAB 

2F 

023775 

TUTH    1.30-4.30 

GOES 

57 

CHEM 

U2A 

GEN 

CHEM-SCI 

E 

4CR 

LAB 

FEEtlO 

00 

LEC 

IS 

024052 

MTUHTHF    9  .30-11.00 

GOES 

PET 

LAB 

IS 

024107 

MW    1.30-4.30 

GOES 

57 

CHEM 

U2B 

GEN 

CHEM-SCI 

E 

4CR 

LAB 

FEEtlO 

00 

LET 

2S 

024365 

HTUH     11.15-12.45 

GOES 

FET 

* 

THF     11.15-12.45 

GOES 

PET 

LAB 

2S 

024430 

TUTH    1.30-4.30 

GOES 

62 

CHEM 

2  50 

ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY 

E 

3CR 

IS 

024713 

MTUHTHF    9  .30-11.00 

GTHR 

203 

CHEM 

2  5? 

ORGANIC    CHEM    LAB 

1CP 

LAB 

FEEtl5 

00 

IS 

024991 

TUTHF     1.30-4.30 

GTHR 

1507 

CHEM 

261 

ORGANIC    NON-MAJ 

E 

3CR 

' 

IF 

0252  78 

MTUHTHF    9.30-11 .00 

GTHP 

10  3 

CHEM 

262 

HRGANIC    NON-MAJ 

E 

3CR 

IS 

025551 

MTUHTHF    9  .30-11.00 

GTHR 

103 

CHEM 

263 

ORGANIC    LAB-NON-MAJ 

1CR 

LAB 

FEEtl5 

.00 

IF 

025834 

MTUTH    1 .30-4.30 

GTHR 

1507 

CHEM 

2  64 

ORG 

»NIC    LAB-NCN-MAJ 

1CP 

LAB 

FEE115 

.00 

IS 

026111 

MHF    1.30-4.30 

GTHR 

1507 

C-L-A-S-S-I-C-S 


CLSITS    224 
IF 


CtSirS    265 
IS 


GREEK    MYTHOLOGY 
026399    MTUH     11.15-12.45 
THF    H. 15-12. 45 

GREEK    DRAMA    IN    TRANS 
02667?    MTUH    19.00-21.30 


C 

3CR          \ 

HERT 

202    PHILIPPIDES.M 

HERT 

20  2 

C 

3CR 

HERT 

217    OYER.R 

ECE 

211 

LFC 

IP 

LAB 

IF 

ECE 

212 

LFC 

IS 

LAB 

IS 

e;e 

3  0? 

IS 

411 
IS 


SYST    ANAl YSIS     I 
031047    MTUHTHF   9.30-11.00    MRST 
03  1097    TUTH     1.30-4.30  MRST 

SYST    ANALYSIS     II 
031370    MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00    MPST 
031425    TUTH    1.30-4.30  MRST 

ACTIVE    NET    I 
031703    MTUH    11.15-12.45         ENGE 
THF    11.15-12.45  ENGE 

INT    DIG    [    COMP    SYS 
031986    MTUH    11.15-12.45        ENGE 
THF    11.15-12.45  ENGE 

INT    COMP    ORG    ING    PPG 
032263     MTUWTHF   9.30-11.00    ENGE 


4CR    LAB    FEE    15.00 
212 
212 

4CR   LAB    FEE    15.00 
212 
212 

3CR 
106 
106 

3CR 
1C6 
106 

4CR 
106 


E-C-0-N-O-H-I-C-S 


103  INTRO    TO    MICRCECON  C         3CR 
IF            032546    MTUHTHF    7.45-9.15      HERT       2C1 

104  INTRO    TO    HACRCECON 
IS             032829    MTUHTHF     7.45-5.15 

203  INTERMED    MICROEC    TH 

IF  033106    MTUH    11.15-12.45 

THF     11.15-12.45 
?04  INTERMED    MACRCEC   TH 

IS  033384    MTUH    11.15-12.45 

THF    11.15-12.45 


H-U-H      S-E-*-V-/-»-P-P-l      B-E-H-A-V      S-C-I-E-N-C-E-S 


0 

3CR 

HERT 

201 

3CR 

HERT 

201 

HERT 

201 

3CR 

HERT 

201 

HERT 

201 

EDUC    H    570 


IX 
EDUC    H    605 


IX 
EDUC    H    631 


IX 
I     747 


PRINCS   OF    SCH    GUIO 
CLASS    MEETS    6/25-7/13. 
033667    MTUHTHF     1.00-4.00       EOUC 
THRY/COUN-COM     AGtSCH 
CLASS    MEETS    7/16-8/3. 
033940    MTUHTHF     1.0C-4.00      GTHR 
LAB    FOR    CCUNS    SKILLS 
:iASS    MEETS    8/6-8/17. 
034227    MTUHTHF    8.30-1.00       EOUC 
FAMILY   COUNSELING 
CLASS    MFETS    6/25-8/14.    GRAD    LEVEL     STUDENTS    ONLY 
034500    TU    19.00-?2.00  GTHR       111    BLOUNT, A 

TH    9.00-12.00  GTHR       119 


3CR 


21R    RICCILLI.C 

3CR 


115  FREORICKSON.R 
3CR 


21B  IVEY.A 
3CR 


C-0-1-P-U-T-E-R 


I-N-F-O-R-M-A-T-I-O-N   S-C-I-E-M-C-E 


I-N-S-T-R-U-C-T-I-O-N-A-L   L-E-A-D-E-R-S-H-I-P 


OINS       102  COMPUTER     C    SOCIETY 

IF         ,   026955    MTUH    19.00-21.30 
OINS       122  INTR    PRB    SOLV    h/COMP 

CLASS    MEETS    5/30-8/8. 
LEC     IX  027232    MHF     9.30-11.00 

I AB    IX  027282    M    1.30-2.30 

2X  027315    TU    1.30-2.30 

3X  0273*3    U    1.30-2.30 

4X  027371     TH    1 .30-2.30 


C-0-M-»-U-K-I-C-A-T-I-O-ll      D-I-S-O-*-0-E-R-S 


3CR    LAB    FEEtlO. 00 

GRES 

301 

E 

4CR    LAB   FEEtlO. 00 

GRES 

210 

GPES 

21C 

GRES 

210 

GRES 

210 

GRES 

210 

COMDIS    691A 


IX 
COMDIS     691S 


IX 
:0M1I S    698A 


IX 
COMDIS    698S 


SEM-AUDIOLOGY 
CLASS    MEETS    6/25-8/3. 
027654    MTUHTHF     l.CO-2.15       GTHR 
SEM-SPEECH/LANG    PATH 
CLASS    MEETS    6/25-8/3. 
027937    MTUHTHF    2.30-3.45      GTHP 
PRAC-C1IN    PRAC/AUD 
CLASS    MFETS    6/25-8/3. 
028214    MTUHTHF    9.00-12.00    GTHR 
PRAC-CLIN    PRAC/SPCH 
CLASS    MEETS    6/25-8/3 
028492    MTUHTHF    9. 00-1?. 00    GTHR 


t-O-M-P-A-R-A-T-I-V-E      l-I-T-E-R-A-T-U-R-E 


113    KUPPERMAN.G 
3CR 


113 
1-3 


113    KUPPERMAN.G 
1-3 


111    DUFFY, J 


EDUC     I     504 


IX 
I    533 


IX 
I    57? 


IX 
I    590N 


IX 
I     590P 


EDUC     I     615 

IX 
EDUC      I    791K 


INTRO-BILINGUAL    ECUC 
CLASS    MEETS    6/25-7/13. 
034788     MTUHTHF   9.00-12.00    EDUC 
TCH-ESL-METH     APPRCH 
CLASS    MEETS    6/75-7/13. 
035065    MTUWTHF    1.00-4.00       EDUC 
TCH    READ    SP    POP    K-12 
CLASS    MFETS    6/25-7/13. 
035348    MTUHTHF    9.00-12.00    EOUC 
INST    ISS    C   THE   CURR 
CLASS    MEETS    6/25-7/13. 
035621    MTUHTHF    1.00-4.00      EOUC 
INDIVRULZED    UNIT    DEV 
CI  ASS    MEETS    7/16-8/3. 
035904    MTUHTHF    1.00-4.00       ECUC 

WORKS  HDP     IN     FCUCATN 
036186     BY    ARRGT 

SEM-RDG    GIFTD    STUD 
CLASS    MEETS    5/31-6/20. 
036469    MTUWTHF    4.00-19.00   GTHP 


E-B-U-C       P-O-L-I-C-Y- 


-R-E-S-E-4-R-C-H 


222    FUENTES.L 
3CR 

222    FUENTES.L 
3CR 

228    PUOMAN.H 
3CR   LAB    FEE    t4.00 

128    THELEN.L 
3CP   LAB   FEE    14.00 

128    THELEN.L 
CAMP.C 
2-6   LAB   FEE    t3.00 

BUNKER. M 
3CR 

111    RUOMAM.H 


A-O-H-I-N 


COMLIT    110  MYTH.FniKtCHILD   L  IT 

IF  028775     MTUW     19.00-21.30 


C  3CR 

HERT       202 


EOUC    P    351  FOUNOATICNS    OF    EOUC  3CR 

IF  036742    MTUHTHF     7.45-9.15      GTHR       203    BENANOER.D 

EDUC    P    615  WORKSHOP    IN    EOUCATN  2-6   LAB    FEEtlO. 00 

CLASS    MFETS    6/2 6-6/2 8, TUWTH    8.00-5.00C    7/17- 
7/19.  7/24- 7/26, TUHTH    9. 00-4. CO. 
IX  037029    BY    APRGT  THEUMMEL.W 


C-0-*-»-U-N-I-C-A-T-I-0-N       S-T-U-D-l-E-S 


COMSTU 

121 

IS 

COMSTJ 

150 

IS 

C3MST.I 

?40 

IS 

COMSTJ 

250 

IF 

2S 

COMSTi 

7  52 

IF 

COMSTI 

331 

IF 

COMSTU 

791  C 

INTRC    TO    MASS    COMM 
029052    MTUHTHF    7.45-9.15 

PROCESS    OF    COMMUNCTN  0 

029335     MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00    HERT 

MOOES    OF    FILM    COHM 
079613     MTUH     11.15-12.45 
THF     11.15-12.45 

INTERPERSONAL    COMM 
029896     MTUW     19.00-21.30 
029929    1TUW    19.00-21.30 

SMALL    GRP    CDMMUNICAT 
030709    MTUW    11.15-12.45 
THF    11.15-12.45 

PROGRAM    PRCC    IN    TV 
030487    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

SEM-MASS     MEOIA/CLSRM 
CI  ASS    MEETS    7/12-8/1. 
030760     MTUHTHF    9.00-12.00    SC 


sc 


sc 
sc 

D 
HERT 
HERT 

GTHR 
GTHR 


SC 


3CR 
108 

3CR 
205 

3CR    LAB    FEEtlS.OO 
108 
108 

3CR 
217 
217 

3CR 
223 
223 

3CR 
120   DAVIS 

3CR 

108    DAVIS, L 


EDUC    «     6910  SFM-AG    FO    ON    HHEELS 

CLASS    MEETS     7/9-7/13. 
IX  037302     MTUWTHF    3.00-18.00    GTWP 


E-N-G-l-I-S-H 

ENGI  269A  ASPECTS    OF    BRIT    LIT 

IS  037580     MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00     CHEN 
ENGI           270A  IMDIVID    BRIT    AUTHORS 

IS  037863     MTUWTHF   9.30-11.00    HERT 
ENGL           891A  SEM-8P0NTES 

IS  038140    MTUW     11.15-12.45 
THF    11.15-12.45 
ENGI          8918  SEH-YEATS 

IS  038423     MTUW    19.00-21.30 
ENGL          891C  SEM-ROG/TCHNG    FICT 

IS  038705    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.15 


3CR    LAB    FEEI25.00 


125    THEUMMEL.W 


c 

3CR 

CHEN 

113    KEEFE.R 

c 

3CR 

HERT 

206    CLARK, D 

3CR 

HERT 

2C5    KEEFE.R 

HERT 

20  5 

3CR 

HERT 

205    CLARK.D 

3CR 

HERT 

342    ROBINSON 
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OEPT    COURSE    SCHEOIII  E  HUE 

SEC/SES    NUMBER  MEETING   TIMES 


CORE    CR 
BLDG   ROOM 


INSTRUCTOR 


E-N-V-I-R-O-N-H-E-N-T-A-L       O-E-S-I-G-N 


ENVDES    212  PRIN    OF    GRAPHIC    COHM  4CR 

IF  03B934    MTUWTHF    11.15-1.25    HUN       207    PROCOPIO.P 


F-R-E-N-C-H 

FRENCH     110 

IF 

FRENCH    l« 
IF 


ELEMENTARY   FRENCH  3CR 

039261    MTUWTHF     9.30-11.00    HERT  210    BUCK.S 

INTERM    FRENCH  3CR 

0395*4    MTUW    11. 15-12. 45         HERT  205    WOESTERL  ANDT,  E 

THF     11. 15-12. 45  HERT  205 


F-O-O-D      S-C-I-E-N-C-E      £      N-U-T-R-I-T-I-O-N 


130 
IF 


NUTRI TION    £    PEOPLE  E 

039827    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    CHEN 


3CP 
113   BERT.M 


G-E-M-E-R-A-L      B-U-S-I-N-E-S-S      F-I-N-A.-N-C-E 


GB 

F  IV    260 

IF 

2S 

GB 

FIN    301 

IF 

2F 

3S 

GB 

FIN    310 

IF 

GB 

FIN    320 

IF 

INTRO    TO    LAW 
0*0107    MTUW    11.15-12.45 

THF     11.15-12.45 
040135    MTUW    19.00-21.30 

CORPORATION    FINANCE 
040418    MTUW    11.15-12.45 

THF     11.15-12.45 
G40446    MTUW     19.00-21.30 
040474    MTUWTHF    7.45-9.15 

FIN    INSTITUTIONS 
040757    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00   GTWR 

INVESTMENTS 
041034    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00   GTWR 


GTWR 

203   PHILLIPS. S 

GTWR 

20  3 

GTWR 

206 

3CR 

HERT 

224 

HERT 

224 

HERT 

224 

HERT 

206 

3CR 

GTWR 

101 

3CR 

GTWR 

117                   ' 

DE»T    COURSE    SCHEDULE 
SEC/SES    NUMBER 


TITLE 

MEET  ING    TIMES 


CCRE    CR 

BLDG   ROOM 


INSTRXTOR 


J-O-U-R-N      S-T-U-D-I-E-S 

JS  110  INTPO    JOURNALIS    WRTG 

CLASS    MEETS    6/20-7/10. 
IX  047199     MTUWTHF     1.00-4.15        HERT 

JS  200  INTR    NEWS    £    RPNTG 

CLASS    MEETS    5/31-6/19. 
IX  047472    MTUWTHF    9.00-12.00    BART 

JS  291S  SEM  -EDTG  SPEC  PUB 

CLASS  MEETS  6/4  -  7/6 
IX     i  MWF   19.00-22.00 

JS  375  NEWS    EDITING 

CUSS    MEETS    6/20-7/10. 
IX  047755    MTUWTHF    9.00-12.15    BART 

JS  392A  SEM-MAG    WRITNG 

CUSS    MEETS    5/31-6/19, 
IX  048032    MTUWTHF    9.00-12.00    BART 


L-A-T-I-N 

LATIN        110 
IF 

LATIN  140 

IS 

LATIN        140C  INTENS    INTERNED    LAT 

IF  048593    MTUWTHF     1.00-3.30      HERT 

?S  048626    MTUWTHF    9.30-12.00    HERT 


INTENS    ELEM    LATIN 
048315    MTUWTHF    9.30-12.00    HERT 
INTENS  INTER.MED  LAT 
MTUWTHF  9.30  -  12.00 


l-I- 

1-G-U- 

LING 

101 

IS 

I  INT, 

201 

IF 

-S-T-I-C-S       I-H-.-A-. 


PEOPLEETHEIR    LANGUAG  C 

048909    MTUW    19.00-21.30  GTWR 

INTOD    I   ING    THEORY  C 

049181     MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00  HERT 


202    FAULKNER, F 
3CR    LAB   FEE   $5.03 


109     P1NKHAN.L 
3CR 


BOWMAN,  J 
3CR 


1C7   GARCI A,H 
3CR 


107  GRIMES 


5CR 
204 

5CR 

5CP 
2C4   ROSE, A 
204 


£      P-H-.      O-.-l 


3CR 
20  3    CHARNEY.D 

3CR 
206 


6-E-R-M-A-N 

GERMAN    I  10 

IF 
GERMAN    123 

IS 
GERMAN    2  32 

IF 
GE»M«N    242 

IS 


L-E-I-S-U-R-E      S-T-U-O-I-E-S      A-N-0      R-E-S-O-U-R-C-E-S 


ELEMENTARY    GERMAN 


3CR 


041317    MTUWTHF     7.45-9.15      HERT      210 


HERT 


ELEMENTARY    GERM »N 
141595     MTUWTHF    7.45-9.15 

INTERMEDIATE    GERMAN 
041878     MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    HERT       217 

INTERMEDIATE    GERMAN  3CR 

042155     MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    HERT       224 


3CR 
210 

3CR 


H-I-S-T-IT-R-Y 


HIST 

141 

EUH    HIST    1815-PRESNT 

C 

3CR 

IS 

042438     MTUW     19.00-21.30' 

HERT 

224    SHIPLEY, N 

HIST 

1  50 

TEV    A  HER    CIV    TO    1  676 

C 

3CR 

IF 

042711    MTUW     19. 00-21. 3C 

HERT 

205    STORY, R 

HIST 

151 

OEV    AHER    CIV    1876    ON 

C 

3CR 

IS 

042999    MTUWTHF     7.45-9.15 

HERT 

217    STORY, R 

HI  ST 

784 

TOPICS    IN    US    HIST 

3CR 

IF 

043276    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

HERT 

224    BOYER.P 

HIST 

364 

THE    CIVIL    WAR    ERA 

C 

3CR 

IF 

043559    MTUW    11.15-12.45 

HERT 

206     RICHARDS, I 

THF    11.15-12.45' 

HERT 

2C6 

HI  ST 

373 

AMER    THOT    £    CULTURE 

C 

3CR 

IS 

043832    MTUW    19.00-21.30 

HERT 

21C    CANTOR, H 

HIST 

5  97  A 

SP    TPC-CIVIL   WAR 

3CR 

IF 

044119    MTUW     U.  15-12.45 

HERT 

206    RICHARDS, L 

THF     11.15-12.45 

HERT 

206 

HI  ST 

597B 

SP     TPC-AM     THOT/CULT 

3CP 

IS 

044397    MTUW     19.00-21.30 

HERT 

210    CANTOR, M 

HI  ST 

597C 

SP    TPC/US    HIST 

3CR 

IF 

044670    MTUWTHF     9.30-11.00 

HERT 

224    BOYER.P 

HIST 

735 

SEM-US    PROGRSSV    ERA 

4CR 

IF 

044953     MTUWTHF     9.30-11.45 

HERT 

225    TAGER.J 

H-O-B-E       E-C-0-N-O-M-I-C-S 

HOM    EC    48BB  FIELD    STUDY 

PERMISSION    OF    INSTRUCTOR    ONLY 
IX  045730    BY    ARRGT 

HOM    EC     594C  SFM-CH I LOREAR ING 

IF  045513    MTUW    19.00-21.30 

HOM     EC     5940  SEM-MARITll     ENRCHMT 

IS  045791    MTUW    11.15-12.45 

THF     11.15-12.45 
H31     FT     693A  SF  M-  I  N  TP  SNL  /F  AM 

IF  046078    MTUW     11.15-12.45 

THF    11.15-12.45 


I-N-O-U-S-T       E-N-G-I-N      C      0-P      R-E-S-E-A-R-C-H 


MILLER, A 

3CP 

SK 

217    RAWLINGS.L 

3CR 

SK 

217    RAWLINGS.L 

SK 

217 

3CP 

SK 

217   RAWLINGS.L 

SK 

217 

I     E            453  I    E  ECONOMICS    I 

IF  046351  MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    MRST 

I     E             454  I     E  ECONOMICS     II 

IS  046614  MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    MRST 


I-T-A-L-I-A-H 

IT  Al  126 


INTENS    ElEM     ITALIAN 
046917     MTUWTHF    7.45-11.00    GTWR 


3CR 
.126 

3CR 
126 


6CR 
121    TERRIZZI.A 


391C  SEM-COM    RECREATION 

IS  049464     MTUW     11.15-12.45 

THF     11.15-12.45 


3CR 
HILN       113    MAHONEY.E 
HILN      113 


H-E-C-H-A-N-l-C-A-L       E-H-G-I-fl-E-E-R-I-N-G 

HE  210  MECHANICS     I 

IF  049747    MTUW    11.15-12.45         GUN 

THF     11.15-12.45  GUN 

m   f  2ii  mechanic  S  I  I 

IF  050027    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00   GUN 

M   E  230  THERMODYNAMICS     I 

IF  050300   MTUWTHF    7.45-9.15      GUN 


3CR 

11 

11 

3CR 

11 

3CR 

It 


H-A-T-Ml-E-M-A-T-I-C-S 


IX 

MATH 

120 

IF 

HATH 

121 

IF 

( 

2S 

MATH 

127 

IF 

MATH 

128 

IS 

MATH 

131 

IX 

MATH 

137 

IX 

HATH 

233 

IX 

MATH 

235 

IX 

431 


IX 
597A 


IX 
597B 


ALG/ANAL     GECM/TRI'G 

CLASS    MEETS    5/31-8/16. 

050588     MTUWTH   7.45-8.45 

MATH    FOP     BUSINESS    I 
050861     MTUWTHF    9  .30-11  .00 

MATH    FOP     BUSINESS    I  I 
051148    MTUW     11.15-12.30 

THF    11.15-12.30 
0511T6    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 
CALC    LIFE-SCC    SCI     I 
V051459    MTUWTHF     7.45-9.15 
CALC    L IFE-SOC    SCI     II 
051732     MTUWTHF     7.45-9.15 
CALC     I 
CLASS    MEETS    5/31-8/22  . 
052019    MTUWTH     11.15-12.30 
CALC     II 
CLASS    MEETS    5/31-8/22. 
052297    MTUWTH    11.15-12.30 
MULTIVAR    CALCULUS 
CL  ASS    MEETS    5/31-8/2. 
057570     MTUWTH     11.15-12.30 
INTPO    LI  N    ALG 
CLASS    MEETS    5/31-8/2 
052853    MTUWTH    9.30-10.45 
INTRO    MOD    ALG    I 
CLASS    MEETS    5/31-8/2 
053130    MTUWTH    7.45-9.00 
ORD    OIF    EO/SCI    ENG 
CLASS    MEETS    5/31-8/2. 
053413     MTUWTH    9.30-10.45 
SP    TPC-GEOM/TCHRS 
CLASS    MEETS    7/2-8/9. 
053691     MTUWTH    8.15-10.00 
SP    TPC-PROSTAT/TCHR 
CLASS    MEETS    7/2-8/9. 
053974    MTUWTH     10.15-12.00 


GTWR 

206 

E 

3CR 

GTWR 

315 

E 

3CR 

GTWR 

315 

GTWR 

315 

GTWP 

315 

E 

3CR 

GTWP 

315 

E 

3CR 

GTWR 

315 

E 

4CR 

GTWR 

321 

E 

4CR 

GRES 

201 

E 

3CR 

GRES 

307 

E 

3CR 

GTWP 

321 

r 

3CR 

GTWR 

32  1 

E 

3CR 

GRES 

2C1 
3CR 

GTWR 

215    BENNETT, H 
'    3CR 

K 

GTWP 

215    FOUL  IS, D 

■-A-N-A-G-E-H-E-N-T 

HOT  301  PRINCIPLES    OF    MGT 
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DEPT 

COURSE 

SCHEDULE            TITLE 

CORE    CR 

SEC/SES 

NUMBER            MEETING    TINES 

BlOG 

ROOM          INSTRUCTOR 

IF 

054251     MTUWTHF    7.45-9.15 

GTWR 

201 

2S 

054289    MTUWTHF     7.45-9.15 

GTWF 

201 

HGT 

314 

PFRSONNEL    MANAGEMENT 

3CR 

IF 

054562    MTUW    19.00-21.30 

GTHR 

201 

MGT 

330 

MANAGERIAL    BEHAVIOR 

3CR 

IF 

054845    MTUW    11.15-12.45 

GTWR 

115 

THF     11.15-12.45 

GTHR 

115 

MGT 

331 

ADMIN    THEORY 

3CR 

IS 

055122    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

GTWR 

206 

HGT 

365 

BUS     t    ITS    ENVIRON 

3CR 

055405    MTUWTHF    9.30-U.OO    HERT      225 


OEPT    COURSE    SCHEOUI  E 
SEC/SES    NUMBER 


II  TIE 

MEETING   TIMES 


CCRE    CP 
BLDG  ROOM 


P-H-Y-S-I-C-S 

PHYSIC    141  PHYS-LIFE    SCI    MAJ     I  E 

LEC     IF  062739    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00  HAS 

1  AB    IF  062789    »     1.30-4.30  HAS 

2F  062812     TU    1.30-4.30  HAS 

PHYSIC     142  OHYS-LIFE     SCI     MAJ     II  E 

LEC    IS  063094    MTUWTHF    9.30-U.OO  HAS 

LAB     IS  063149    M    1.30-4.30  HAS 

2S  063177    TU    1.30-4.30  HAS 


INSTRUCTOR 


4CR    LAB    FEE    13.50 
124 
212 
212 

4CR    LAB   FEE    J3.50 
124 
212 
212 


M-I-C-R-O-B-I-O-L-O-G-Y 


P-L-A-N-T 


S-O-I-l       S-C-I -E-N-C-E-S 


MICBIO    150 
IF 


BIOL    OF    MICROOGNSMS  E 

055683    MTUWTHF    9.30-U.OO    H0R4 


N-»-R-K-E-T-l-N-G 

MKTG        301  FUNO    OF    MKTG 

IF  355966    MTUW    9.00-11.30 

2S  055994    MTUW    19.00-21.30 


GTWR 
HERT 


3CR 
201    DOWELL.OE 


3CR 
204    ALLEN 
225 


1-U-S-l-C 

MUSIC  100 
IF 

MUSIC  113 
IF 

MUSIC  610 
IF 


APPRECIATICN-IMRC 
056271    MTUWTHF    9.30-U.OO   FAC 

ELEM    MUSIC    THEORY 
056554    MTUWTHF     7.45-9.15 

MUS    LIT    1600-1750 
056837    MTUW    11.15-12.45 
THF     11.15-12.45 


c 

3CR 

FAC 

150   CHESNUT 

c 

3CR 

FAC 

152    HECHT 

3CR 

FAC 

157    BOYER.H 

FAC 

157 

P-H-Y-S       E-D-,       S-C-H-O-O-l       0-F 


p 

E 

G01 

PE 

IS 

057114 

p 

E 

G02 

PE 

IF 

057392 

2S 

057425 

p 

E 

G16 

PE 

IF 

057708 

2S 

05  7736 

p 

E 

G20 

PE 

IF 

058013 

p 

E 

G21 

PE 

IF 

058291 

p 

E 

G55 

PE 

IF 

058574 

p 

E 

G63 

PE 

IS 

058857 

p 

E 

G66 

PE 

IF 

059134 

2F 

059162 

3F 

059190 

4S 

059223 

p 

E 

567 

PE 

IF 

059506 

2S 

059534 

3S 

059562 

p 

E 

G69 

PE 

IX. 

05  9845 
CLASS 

2X 

059873 
CLASS 

p 

E 

G71 

PE 

IF 

06  0153 

2S 

060181 

p 

E 

G72 

PE 

IF 

06  0464 

2S 

06  0492 

100    INTER    SUM 
MTUWTH    11.15-12.45    BOYD 

100    DIST    SWIM 
MTUWTH    9.  30- 11.  CO      NOPE 
MTUWTH    9.30-11.00       NOPE 

100    JOG    £    COND 
MTUWTH    7.45-9.15         BOYO 
MTUWTH    7.45-9.15  BOYD 

100    GAME/PEPS    GRW 
MTUWTH    9.30-11.00       BCYD 

100    JOG    E    SELF    AW 
MTUWTH    7.45-9.15         BCYO 

100    BOWLING    I 
MTUWTH    9.30-U.OO       BOYD 

100    GOLF    I 
MTUWTH    9.30-11. CO      BOYO 

100    TENNIS     I 
MTUWTH    7.45-9.15         BOYD 
MTJWTH    9.30-11.00       BOYD 
MTUWTH    7.45-9.15  NCPE 

MTUWTH    7.45-9.15         NOPE 

100    TENNIS     II 
MTUWTH    9.30-U.OO       NOPE 
MTUWTH    11.  15-12. 45    BCYD 
MTUWTH    9.30-U.OO      NCPE 

100    BACKPACKING 
MTUWTH    3.00-5.00  NCPE 

MEETS    5/31-6/13. 
MTUWTH    5.30-19.30       NOPE 
MEETS    5/31-6/13. 

100    RACOUFTBALL 
MTUWTH     7.45-9.15  BOYD 

MTUWTH    7.45-9.15         BOYD 

100    BEG    CYCL    TOUR 
MTUWTH    9.30- 11.  CO       NOPE 
MTUWTH    9.30-11 .00       NCPE 


1CP 
POOL    KJELOSEN.E 

1CR 
PCCl    ALLARO.R 
PCOL    ALLARD.F 

1CR 
GYM    ALLARD.R 
GYM    ALLARD.F 

1CR 
GYM    GRIFFINfP 

1CR 
GYM    GRIFFIN, P 

1CR 
8    ZUNIC.M 

1CR 
,    GYM 

1CR 
GYM    GUNOERSHEIM.J 
GYM   GUNDERSHEIM.J 
GYM    RIFE.F 
GYM 

1CR 
GYM    RIFE.F 
GYM 
GYM 

1CR    LAB    FEEJ30.00 
153    CARUSO, V 

153    CARUSO, V 

1CR 
CTS    ZIMANY.L 
CTS 

1CR 
153    ZIMANY.L 
153    ZIMANY.L 


.     120  ORG    FARM    G    GAROENG  E 

CLASS    MEETS    6/4-6/22. 

IX  063450    MTUWTHF    8.30-11.00    BOWC 


P-O-L-I-T-I-C-A-L      S-C-I-E-N-C-E 


AMERICAN-POLITICS  D 

063733    MTUW    19.00-21.30  HEPT 

PRJR-CONTEMP     PDLITCS  D 

064010    MTUWTHF   9.30-U.OO  HERT 

AMER    FOREIGN    POLICY  0 

064298     MTUW     11.15-12.45  HERT 

THF     11. 15-12. 45  HERT 

GOV     £    POL    SOVT    UNION  D 

064571    MTUWTHF    9.30-U.OO  HERT 

ISSUFS/CONT    POL    THR Y  D 

064854     MTUW    11. 15-12. 45  HERT 

THF     11.15-12.45  HERT 

GOV    £    POL    SOVT    UNION  D 

065131    MTUWTHF    9.30-U.OO  HERT 


POLSCI 

101 

IS 

POLSfl 

141 

IF 

POISCI 

255 

IS 

polsci 

336 

IF 

POL  s  C  1 

3  74 

IF 

POLSCI 

636 

IF 

P-O-R-T-U-G-U-E-S-E 


126 

IF 


INTENSIVE    ELEM    PORT 
065414    MTUWTHF    7.45-11.00    HERT 


P-S-Y-C-H-0-l-O-G-T 


PSYCH 

100  A 

IF 

PSYCH 

100R 

IS 

PSYCH 

no 

IF 

PSYCH 

150 

IS 

PSYCH 

•  205 

IS 

PSYCH 

240 

IF 

PSYCH 

241 

IS 

PSYCH 

2B0A 

IF 

PSYCH 

2  80P 

IS 

PSYCH 

3  50 

IS 

PSYCH 

355 

IF 

PSYCH 

360 

IS 

PSYCH 

3  70 

IF 

ELEMENTARY     PSYCH 
065692    MTUW    19.00-21.30 

ELEMENTARY    PSYCH 
065975    MTUWTHF    7.45-9.15 

PSYCH    AS    NAT    SC  I 
06625?     MTUWTHF   9  .30-11.00 

PSYCH     SOCIOL     SCI 
066535     MTUWTHF     9.30-U.OO 

EDUCATIONAL    PSYCH 
06681B    MTUW    19. 00-21. 3C 

STATISTICS     IN    PSYCH 
067090    MTUWTHF    7.45-5.15 

METH     INORY     IN    PSYCH 
067373    MTUWTHF    9.30-U.OO 

ABNORMAL    PSYCH 
067656    MTUW    19.00-21.30 

ABNORMAL     PSYCH 
067939    MTUWTHF    7.45-9.15 

CHII  0    BEHAV   t    DEVEL 
068216    MTUW    11.15-12.45 
THF     U.  15-12.45 

ADOLESCENT    PSYCH 
068494    MTUWTHF    9.30-U.OO 

SOCIAL     PSYCHOIOGY 
068777     MTUWTHF    7.45-9.15 

PERSONALITY 
06905',    MTUW    1.1.15-12.45 
THF     11.15-12.45 


3CP   LAB    FEE    J7.50 


.0 


3CR 
206    AMY, 

3CR 
20  1    KL  INE.H 

3CR 
206    RQSOU,  S 
2  06 

3CR 
205    RYAVECK 

3CF 
210    SCHOOLMAN.M 
210 

3CR 
205    RYAVECK 


6CR 
202 


0 

3CR 

TCBN 

204 

0 

SCR 

TCBN 

204 

D 

3CR 

TC8N 

622 

C 

3CR 

TOBN 

304 

C 

3CR 

TOBN 

30* 

3CR 

TCBN 

304 

3CR 

TOBN 

204 

D 

3CR 

TCBN 

622 

D 

3CR 

TC8N 

622 

D 

3CR 

TOBN 

622 

TCBN 

622 

0 

3CR 

TOBN 

204 

D 

3CR 

TCBN 

3  04 

D 

3CR 

TOBN 

304 

TCBN 

3  04 

P-R-O-F      P-R-E-P-A-R-A-T-I-O-N       I-N      P-H-Y-S       E-0 


180  ADVENTURES   OUTOR    ED 

IF  060775     MTUWTH    1.00-3.00 

197A  SP    TPC-OUTDR    BOUND 

CLASS    MEETS    6/1-6/2C. 

IX  061052    MTUWTH    9.30-11.00 

397A  SP    TPC-ADV    AIT   EDUC 

IF  061335    MTUWTH    3.30-5.30 

401  APPL    BEHAVIOR    ANALYS 

IF  061618    MW    19.00-22.00 

597A  SP    TPC-SUPERVSN/PE 


IF 


2CP 
249    BROSKY.M.T 
3CR 

249    CARUSO, V 

3CR 
249    BROSKY.M.T 

3CR 
153    RIFE.F 

3CR 


061896    TUTH     19. 00-22. OC         NOPE        153    RIFE.F 


R-E-G-I-O-N-A-L       P-L-»-N-N-I-N-6 

REG    PI    59IC  SEM-COM    RECREATION 

IS  069337    MTUW    11.15-12.45 

THF    11.15-12.45 


»-H-E-T-0-R-l-C 

RHET  100G  RHET    OF    LANG    AND    WR 

IF  069610    MTUWTHF    7.45-9.15 

2S  069648    MTUW    19.00-21.30 

RHET  1101  LANGUAGE     C    SPEAKING 

IF  069921     MTUW     19.00-21.30 

2S  069959    MTUWTHF     7.45-5.15 


HILK 

HILN 


3CR 
113    HAHONEY.E 
113 


e 

3CR 

HERT 

342 

HERT 

342 

B 

3CR 

HERT 

342 

HERT 

342 

P-H-I-L-O-S-O-P-H-Y 


100  INTRO    TO    PHIL  C 

IF  062173    MTUW    19.00-21.30         HERT 

110  INTRO    TO    LOGIC  E 


201     R061S0N.J 
3CR 


062456    MTUWTHF    7.45-9.15       HERT       217    GETTIER.E 
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OEPT    COURSE    SCHFDJLE  TITLE 

SEC/SES   NUMBER  MEETING   TIMES 


CORE    CR 
BIDG    RCCP 


INSTRUCTOR 


OEPT    COURSE   SCHEDJLE  TITLE  CORE   CR 

SEC/SES   NUMBER  MEETING    TIMES         BL OG   ROOM         INSTRUCTOR 


•-U-S-I-N-E-S-S      A-O-K-m-.      S-C-H-O-O-L 

S    B«        572  SOV    FED    TAX    RROCEO 

IS  070239    MTUH    19.00-21.30 

S    BA  5B3  CPA    I  AH 

IF  070512  MTUH  19.00-21.30 

S  BA    733      4CCTG  INFO  SYSTEMS 

IF  070790  MTUHTHF  9.30-11.00  GTHF 


3CR 

GTHP 

315    HHITEMAN.M 

3CR 

HERT 

210   O'CONNELL.J 

3CR 

GTWF 

123    SARDINAS.J 

S-D-C-I-O-L-O-G-Y 


SOCIOL    103 

soc 

IS 

071077 

SOCIOL    106 

RAC 

IF 

071350 

SOCIOL    110 

INT 

IF 

071633 

SOCIOL    2  22 

THE 

IS 

071916 

SOCIOL    224 

SOC 

IS 

072198 

SOCIOL    241 

cm 

IF 

072471 

IAl    PROBLEMS  C 

MTUH    19.00-21.30  HERT 

F.SFC,    C    SOC    CLS  C 

MTUH    19. 00-21. 3C  HERT 

RO    SOCIOLCGY  C 

MTUHTHF     7.45-9.15  HERT 

FAMILY  0 

MTUW    11.15-12.45  HERT 

THF     11.15-12.45  HERT 

I4L    STRATIFICATIO  C 

MTUHTHF     9.30-11.00  HERT 

MINOLOGY  0 

MTUH    11.15-12.45  HERT 

THF     11.15-12.45  HERT 


S-P-H-N-I-S-H 


110  ELEMFNATRY    SPANISH    I 

IF  072754     MTUHTHF     7.45-9.15       HERT 

120  FLEMENTARY    SPANISH    I 

IS  073031    MTUHTHF    7.45-5.15      HERT 

126  ELEMENTARY-INTENSIVE 

IF  073314    MTUHTHF     7.45-11.00    HERT 

146  INTERNED    INTENSIVE 

IS  073592     MTUHTHF    7.45-11.00    HERT 


S-P-O-R-T      S-T-0-O-I-E-S 


SOC  SPORT  C  PHYS  ACT       0 
073875  MTUHTHF  9.30-11.00  HICK 


SPORST    200 

IS 
SPORST    563  S3C  IAl     PSYCH   OF    SPR T 

IS  074152     MTUH     11.15-12.45 

THF     11.15-12.45 


3CR 
21C    HILLIANS.D 

3CR 
2C6    DEITCH.C 

3CR 
206  MARSHALL. S 

3CR 
210    SCHNEIDER, B 
210 

3CR 
210    CLAHSON.D 

3CR 
217    DIGGINS.H 
217 


3CP 
224 

3CR 
224 

6CR 
222 

6CR 
20  2 


3CR 

10    KJELDSEN.E 

3CR 

10    GUNDERSHEIM.J 


SPORST    565  SOCIOLCGY    OF    SPOPT 

IS  074435    MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00    HICK 

SPORST    769  INTRNSHP     IN    SPT    ADM 

CUSS    MEETS    5/30-9/21  . 
IX  074718     BY    ARRGT 


S-T-A-T-I-S-T-I-C-S 


STATIS     121 

IF 
STATIS    140 

IF 
2S 


T-H-E-A-TRE 


THEATR    490A 
IF 


FIEM    STATISTICS  E 

074995    MTUHTHF   9.30-11.00    GRES 

STA  T   FOR    BUS  E 

075273  MTUHTHF  7.45-9.15  GRES 
075306    MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00    GRES 


TECH  ORAL  EXPRESSION 
M   9.00  -  4.00 


H-n-M-E-N-'-S      S-T-U-O-I-E-S 

HOST  190A  FEM     HRTNG    WORKSHOP 

IS  075584    MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00    GTWP 

HOST  290A  WOMEN     £     HEALTH 

IF  075867    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    GTHR 


Z-0-O-L-O-G-Y 


3CR 

10    KJELCSEN.E 
12CR    LAB   Ft    «30.00 

MULLIN.B 
LEWIS, G 


3CR 
307 

3CR 
201 
307 


3CR 

ABRAMSON.  D 


3CR 
115    KRASNO.F 

3CR 
115    MURPHY, P 


ZOOL 

101 

INTRO    ZOOLOGY 

E 

SCR    LAB   FEEtlO.OO 

LEC 

IF 

076144     MTUW     11.15-12.45 

M0P4 

349    BOCCIA.M 

THF     11.15-12.45 

MORA 

345    MARTEL.A 

LAB 

IF 

076194    TUTH    1.30-4.30 

MOR 

338 

ZOOL 

197A 

S"     TPC-I  SSUE /NON-MA  J 

3CR 

IS 

076477     MTUW     11.15-12.45 

M0R4 

349    LINOSTROM.F 

THF     11.15-12.45 

M0R4 

349    AUSTIN, M 

ZOOI 

250 

BICL    OF    BEHAVIOR 

E 

3CR    LAB   FEE    J5.00 

IS 

076750    MTUW    11.15-12.45 

MCR4 

372    BOCCIA.M 

THF     11.15-12.45 

MOR  4 

372 

ZOOL 

2  97  A 

SP    TPC-HUM    BICLOGY 

3CR 

IF 

077037    MTUHTHF    9.30-11.00 

M0P4 

372    GOOOENOUGH.J 
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»ooso©oooococoocoooe<oec«coeocc«oeoe<oc«o 

new  england  workshop 

for  health 

administrators 

and  planners 

University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst 

Summer  Schedule  of  ONE-DAY  WORKSHOPS 


JUNE  8      HOSPITAL  FINANCIAL  VIABILITY 

This  workshop  will  provide  participants  with 
the  understanding  of  and  some  of  the  basic 
techniques  necessary  for  the  assessing  of  the 
financial  viability  of  an  institution  and  the 
impact  of  a  given  project  or  change  on  the 
financial  status  of  an  organization. 

Target  Audience:    HSA  Staff ,  Hospital 
Planners  and  Assistant/Associate  Administrators 

JULY  17    EFFECTIVE  MANAGEMENT:   An  Introduction 

This  workshop  is  designed  for  the  department 

and  division  manager  who  has  developed 

technical  expertise  but  requires  the  development 

of  technical  skills  and  tools  of  health  care 

management. 

Target  Audience:    Department/Division  Heads, 

Middle  Management  Staff. 

SEPT.  7     THE  FIVE  YEAR  INSTITUTIONAL  PLAN 

This  workshop  focuses  on  the  implications 
of  a  five  year  institutional  plan  and  analyzes 
standards,  costs,  and  methodological  options 
in  planning. 

Target  Audience:    Hospital  planners  and  HSA 
Staff. 

LOCATION:   All  Summer  Workshops  will  be  held  at  the 
University  Campus  Center,  Amherst. 

TIME:        Workshops  will  begin  at  8:30  a.m.  and 
conclude  at  4:30  p.m. 

COST:        A  fee  of  S35.00  will  be  charged  each  participant. 
The  fee  covers  the  cost  of  all  materials,  lunch 
and  breaks.   Participants  are  responsible  for 
their  own  lodging,  parking  and  transportation 

Continuing  Education  Units  will  be  awarded 
for  participation. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Seth  B.  Goldsmith,  Sc.D. 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman 
Program  in  Health  Administration 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Arnold  House 
Amherst,  MA  01003 
(413)  545-1312 


>ecceocccecosoeooooeeoseec 


A  Doorway  to 

18th  Century 

New  England 


A  Rare  Opportunity 

Visit  Mystic  Seaport,  Hancock  Shaker  Village,  His- 
toric Deerfield,  Concord  &  Salem  through  "New 
England  Communities."  This  program  is  presented 
by  Professor  Mason  Lowance  of  the  UMass/Amherst 
English  Dept.  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  Enrollment  is  open  to  all.  A  fee  of 
$75  covers  travel,  admissions  to  museums,  instruction 
and  lectures.  Classes  will  meet  Thursday  evenings 
from  7:00-9 :00p.m.  beginning  July  12.  Excursions 
are  scheduled  for  successive  Fridays.  For  those 
interested  three  University  undergraduate  credits 
may  be  arranged  through  the  UMass/Amherst  English 
Dept.  for  a  fee  of  $15.00  per  credit.  For  registration 
and  further  information  contact  the  Continuing 
Education  Registration  Office,  113  Hasbrouck, 
413-5494970. 
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Admissions 

Director  of  Admissions:  Diedre  L.  Kedesdy 
255  Whitmore  (545-0222) 

The  Freshman  Admissions  Office  is  responsible  for  all 
administrative  procedures  concerning  admission  of  under- 
graduates to  the  University  Amherst  campus.  Activities  in- 
clude processing,  reviewing  and  admission  determinations 
for  approximately  13,000  applications  for  full-time  fresh- 
man enrollment  as  well  as  processing  and  decision-making 
for  a  variety  of  other  programs  including  Second  Bachelor's 
Degree  and  Special  Student  status.  The  staff  also  conducts 
high  school  visits  throughout  the  state  to  establish  liaison 
with  counselors,  prospective  applicants  and  parents,  and  co- 
ordinates on  a  continuing  basis  with  faculty  and  staff  in  set- 
ting admission  standards  and  policies. 


Financial  Aid  Services 

Director  of  Student  Services:  W.  Daniel  Fitzpatrick 
243  Whitmore  (545-0801) 

Financial  Aid  Services  assists  students  with  financial 
counseling  and  also  aids  in  finding  suitable  employment, 
awards,  loans,  grants,  scholarships,  and  assigning  part-time 
work.  The  office  is  responsible  for  administering  all  federal, 
state  and  private  financial  aid  for  the  Amherst  campus  as 
well  as  coordinating  all  student  employment.  The  Financial 
Aid  Office  also  has  information  concerning  area  employ- 
ment, scholarships,  loans,  etc.  Students  are  advised  to  apply 
early  for  all  financial  aid. 

Part-time  students  must  currently  be  enrolled  in  a 
degree-granting  program  and  carrying  six  or  more  credit 
hours  per  semester  for  consideration  for  financial  aid. 


Transfer  Affairs 

Director:  Eli  W.  Sherman 
208  Whitmore  (545-0860) 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  serves  as  a  general  re- 
source center  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  transfer  pro- 
cess. One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  office  is  to  work 
with  academic  departments  on  campus  and  at  the  commun- 
ity colleges  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  provide  a  smooth  aca- 
demic transition  for  the  transfer  student  from  one  institu- 
tion to  the  other.  In  addition  to  the  general  transfer  func- 
tion, the  office  also  administers  the  National  Student  Ex- 
change Program  as  well  as  the  credit  for  prior  approval 
process.  This  office  also  provides  academic  counseling 
services    to    part-time    (Continuing    Education)    students. 


Registrar 

Registrar:  Ralph  D.  Jones 
213  Whitmore  (545-0555) 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for  enrollment  and 
registration  for  undergraduate  administrative  procedures 
relating  to  course  loads  (adding  and  dropping  courses), 
courses  of  study,  withdrawals,  producing  grade  reports, 
transcripts,  records  of  matriculation,  and  maintaining  per- 
manent academic  record  cards  and  related  activities. 


Campus  Center 

Director:  William  M.  Harris 
820  Campus  Center  (545-0585) 

The  Campus  Center  Director  administers  and  coordi- 
nates the  policies  of  the  Campus  Center  Complex  (which  in- 
cludes the  Student  Union  Building  and  the  new  Campus 
Center).  His  duties  include  close  coordination  with  the 
Campus  Center  Governing  Board,  serving  on  various  com- 
mittees concerned  with  student  services,  and  supervision  of 
the  Campus  Center  Complex  staff  and  services.  Major  areas 
of  responsibility  include  the  University  Store,  Campus 
Center  Food  Services,  lobby  and  games  area.  Campus 
Center  overnight  accommodations  and  Print  Shop. 
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Campus  Assistance  Center 

Campus  Center  Concourse  (545-0012,  545-0014) 

The  Assistance  Center  acts  as  a  reference  desk  for  any  in- 
formation needed  by  students. 


Child  Care  Office 

221  Berkshire  House  (545-0333) 

The  Child  Care  Office  provides  referral  service  on  day 
care  available  in  the  Five-College  area.  It  keeps  files  of  priv- 
ate, cooperatively  sponsored,  clinically-orientated,  or  Uni- 
versity Day  Care  facilities.  The  office  is  also  involved  in  de- 
veloping new  child  care  programs.  The  Child  Care  Office 
also  offers  a  babysitting  referral  system  and  a  toy  lending 
library  in  North  Village. 


Community  Development  Center 

Director  Sally  A.  Freeman 
Berkshire  House  (545-0333) 

The  psychological  and  career  counseling  services  of  the 
Community  Development  Center  offer  a  variety  of  ongoing 
programs  in  addition  to  scheduled  workshops.  Individual 
and  group  counseling  are  offered  by  appointment  and  pro- 
vide assistance  with  personal,  educational,  vocational  and 
career  concerns.  The  Center  operates  on  a  walk-in  intake 
system  and  in  most  cases  the  student  can  talk  with  a  coun- 
selor at  that  time.  The  Center  maintains  an  up-to-date  ca- 
jeer  resource  library  containing  information  about  a  wide 
variety  of  careers,  vocations  and  information  about  the 
world  of  work.  All  national  testing  programs  are  adminis- 
tered through  CDC  and  information  and  applications  for 
GRE,     LSAT,    MCHE,    NTE,    CLEP,    etc.,    are    available. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  year,  CDC  staff  will  con- 
duct special  counseling  sessions  in  areas  such  as  examina- 
tion anxiety,  study  skills,  and  career  exploration.  Special 
programs  of  this  nature  are  announced  in  advance  through 
campus  media. 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities,  the  Community  De- 
velopment Center  also  has  responsibility  for  all  new  stu- 
dent programs. 


Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Provost:  Sharon  A.  Keillor 
Hasbrouck  Building  (549-4970) 

The  Division  provides  educational  opportunities  to 
part-time,  non-traditional  students  throughout  the  year. 
During  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  Wintersession  (Janu- 
ary break)  and  Summer  Session,  the  Credit  Programs  Office 
schedules  University  courses  at  a  variety  of  times  and  loca- 
tions; Credit-Free  Workshops  provide  personal  growth  and 
enrichment  opportunities.  In  addition,  certificate  and 
licensing  programs  are  offered  for  students  requiring 
vocational  training  or  professional  upgrading. 


Direct  Information  Service 

Jones  Library 

Amherst  Center  (256-0121,  1-800-282-7779) 

Direct  Information  Service  is  an  information  and  referral 
program  with  a  listing  of  over  400  social  service  agencies  i n  j 
Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties.  Service  is  free  of  charge. i 
We  have  public  and  private  service  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. If  DIS  cannot  help  you  themselves,  they  can  direct 
you  to  the  people  who  can. 


Everywoman's  Center 

Wilder  Hall,  Second  Floor  (545-0883) 

The  EWC  offers  academic,  career,  personal,  and  rape 
counseling  and  support  group  services.  A  Project  Self  work- 
shop is  offered  for  women  during  fall  and  spring  semesters, 
and  internships  are  available  for  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate  women.  Assistance  and  counseling  is  available  foij 
single  mothers  and  welfare  recipients  who  are  re-entering 
school.  The  Third  World  Women's  Advocate  Program  works 
with  Third  World  women's  groups  on  campus  and  in  the 
Five-College  area.  Also  provided  is  information  on  child] 
care,  jobs,  housing,  legal  and  health  resources,  and  women's 
issues.  A  monthly  feminist  newspaper  for  campus  ancj 
community  women  is  published  by  the  EWC. 


Foreign  Student  Office 

239  Whitmore  (545-2843) 

The  Foreign  Student  Office  provides  non-academic  and 
personal  support  for  students,  faculty,  and  staff  who  are 
not  United  States  residents. 
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Handicapped  Student  Affairs  Office 

277  Whitmore  (545-0892) 

The  Handicapped  Student  Affairs  Office  was  established 
to  assist  academically  qualified  students  who  have  physical 
disabilities.  Support  services  provided  include  interpreting 
services  for  the  deaf  and  reader  services  for  the  blind.  For 
severely  disabled  students,  accessible  housing  and  transpor- 
tation (lift  equipped  vans)  are  provided  in  addition  to  main- 
taining an  attendant  pool.  Students,  parents,  and  counselors 
concerned  may  contact  the  Office  of  Handicapped  Student 
Affairs,  277  Whitmore,  (413)  545-0892. 


Health  Services 

Director:  Barry  Averill 
Health  Center  (549-2671) 

The  University  Health  Services  is  organized  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  of  health  care  services  for  the  Uni- 
versity community.  Emphasis  is  on  individual  health  main- 
tenance which  is  encouraged  through  education,  preven- 
tion, and  the  availability  of  high  quality  personal  health 
care  services  an.d  environmental  surveillance. 


Medical  Care  Services 

Medical  Director:  Thomas  McBride 

Nursing  Director:  Diane  Smith 

Patient  Services  Director:  Shelley  Arcus-Ting 

Students  and  their  dependents  may  seek  consultations 
with  the  physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  and  specialists  in 
the  out-patient  unit  of  the  Health  Services.  Students  may 
consult  with  a  staff  member  by  phoning  for  an  appoint- 
ment (549-2600).  Services  such  as  X-ray,  laboratory,  phar- 
macy, and  physical  therapy  are  located  in  the  Health  Cen- 
ter. Emergency  care  is  available  24  hours  a  day.  Vision  ex- 
aminations are  available  on  a  co-payment  basis.  The  Health 
Center  is  also  a  hospital  providing  bed  care  for  students 
with  more  serious  illnesses. 


Medical  records  are  held  in  strict  confidence  and  will  not 
be  released  to  anyone  without  the  patient's  written  permis- 
sion. 


Mental  Health  Services  (545-2337) 

Director:  David  Kraft 

Daily  living  can  sometimes  become  a  perplexing  experi- 
ence and  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  talk  out  your  feelings, 
sort  out  confusion  and  develop  new  perspectives  with  a 
member  of  the  mental  health  staff.  Social  workers,  clinical 
psychologists,  and  psychiatrists  are  available  for  short-term, 
one-to-one  consultations.  They  also  provide  group  therapy, 
when  appropriate,  as  well  as  couple  and  family  therapy, 
very  brief  in-patient  psychiatric  care  and  24  hour  crisis-in- 
tervention. The  main  office  is  located  in  127  Hills  North. 


1979  SUMMER  HOUSING  APPLICATION 


Name 


Address 


Telephone 


Date. 


Date  of  Arrival:. 


City /State/Zip 

Date  of  Departure. 


Housing  is  provided  on  a  double-occupancy  basis.  Summer  Housing  will  assign  roommates  to  those  with  no  stated 
preference.   Roommate  Preference: 

HOUSING  FEE:   $126/session  per  person 

"x"  courses  -  $21  /week  per  person  (Full  weeks  only  -  no  partial  week  rates) 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ in  full  payment  for  Summer  Housing  1979 

Check  should  be  made  payable  to:    University  Conference  Services.   No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  Dormitory  until 
the  housing  fee  is  paid  in    full  in  advance .  Send  application  and  full   payment  to:    Summer  Housing  Office, 
918  Campus  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA.  01003 


First  Session:    Dormitory  Check-in:      May  29,  1979 
Check-out:      July  10,  1979 


9:00a.m.  -  5:00p.m. 
By  Noon 


Second  Session:     Dormitory  Check-in:       July  11,  1979  9:00a.m.  -  5:00p.m. 

Check-out:      August  21,  1979     By  Noon 
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Health  Education  Services  (549-2671) 

Director:  Jane  Zapka  (549-2671) 

The  Health  Education  staff  provides  a  broad  range  of 
programs  and  activities  to  help  promote  responsible  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  with  respect  to  personal  and  commun- 
ity health.  If  your  group  is  interested  in  a  program  about 
human  sexuality,  nutrition,  alcohol,  women's  health,  stress 
management,  first  aid,  or  other  health  related  topics,  con- 
tacf  this  office.  Patient  education  programs  are  offered. 
Smoking  cessation,  weight  control,  physical  fitness  and 
parenting  classes  are  available. 

Dental  Health  Services  (545-2400,  545-2401) 

Director:  Henry  Lubin 

The  Dental  staff  provide  emergency  dental  care,  initial 
oral  examinations  (except  X-rays)  and  dental  health  educa- 
tion services  as  part  of  the  Health  Fee.  Cleanings  and  restor- 
ative care  are  provided  on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  when  time 
permits.  Removal  of  impacted  teeth  will  be  offered  through 
the  Health  Center  or  by  referral  to  a  participating  surgeon 
on  a  co-payment  basis. 

Environmental  Health  and  Safety  Services  (545-2682) 

Director:  Donald  Robinson 

The  staff  works  with  students,  staff  and  faculty  to  pro- 
mote a  safe  and  healthful  environment  at  the  University. 
They  are  responsible  for  such  activities  as  Handicapped 
Student  Affairs,  radioactive  material  control,  injury  pre- 


vention, fire  safety  and  public  health  concerns  related  to 
food  service  and  kitchenette  sanitation. 


Library 

Main  Library  Information 

Reference,  Collections  (545-0150) 
Opening  Hours,  Book  Renewals  (545-2622) 

Morrill  Library  (545-2674) 

Music  Library  (545-2870) 

Graduate  Research  Center  Library  (545-1370) 

The  library  system  consists  of  the  main  library,  located 
in  the  center  of  the  campus,  and  three  branches:  Biological 
Sciences  in  Morrill  Science  Center;  the  Music  Library  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Center';  and  Physical  Sciences  in  the  Graduate  Re- 
search Center.  A  current  I.D.  card  serves  as  a  library  card. 


Legal  Services  for  Students 

922  Campus  Center  (545-1995) 

Legal  Services  offers  free  legal  counseling  and/or  repre- 
sentation in  courts  within  30  miles  of  Amherst.  Including  a 
wide  variety  of  matters  in  landlord  tenant  disputes,  con- 
sumer problems,  family  matters,  and  educational  law  prob- 
lems. Legal  Services  does  not  provide  assistance  for  any 
profit-orientated  matter  such  as  real  estate,  wills,  etc.  All 
students  paying  the  Student  Activities  Tax  Fund  Fee  are 
eligible  for  this  service.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Summer 
Session  only  may  obtain  advice  and  counseling  but  not  rep- 
resentation. Please  call  to  make  an  appointment. 
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Off-Campus  Housing  Office 

Munson  Hall  Basement  (545-0865,  545-0145) 

The  Housing  Office  provides  a  referral  service  which 
maintains  lists  of  apartment  complexes,  apartments  (fur- 
nished and  unfurnished),  and  houses  available  for  renting. 
Also  provided  is  advice  on  housing  and  leasing. 


New  Africa  House 

Central  Residence  Area  (545-2751) 

The  New  Africa  House  provides  support  for  Third 
World  students  and  a  place  for  them  to  meet.  New  Africa 
House  sponsors  a  black  repertory  theater,  a  dance  theater, 
a  choral  group  called  Voices  of  New  Africa,  and  Drum,  a 
literary  magazine. 


University  of  Massachusetts  Student  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Colonial  Lounge,  Student  Union  Building  (545-2800) 

The  Credit  Union  is  volunteer  student  run,  and  owned 
by  its  members.  It  offers  savings  accounts,  check  cashing, 
money  orders,  travelers  checks,  low  interest  loans,  and  is 
a  purchasing  agent  for  food  stamps.  The  Credit  Union  of- 
fers the  lowest  student  loan  rate  in  the  state.  Membership 
is  open  to  all  students;  including  visiting  summer  students 
as  long  as  they  have  a  valid  Summer  Session  I.D.  Member- 
ship is  good  for  life.  All  accounts  are  insured  in  full  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  3,400  members  with  assets 
of  $500,000.  This  is  the  largest  student  run  Credit  Union  in 
the  country,  and  all  are  welcome  to  apply. 


Ombudsman 

Robert  R.  Wellman 

819  Campus  Center  (545-0867) 

The  Ombudsman's  Office  is  the  place  to  go  when  all  else 
fails.  The  office  helps  cut  through  bureaucratic  red  tape  in 
an  effort  to  solve  unsolvable  problems.  This  service  is  open 
to  all  University  students,  faculty  and  staff. 


Department  of  Public  Safety 

Acting  Director:  Gerald  T.  O'Neil 

Dickinson  Hall  (545-3111  emergency,  545-2121  business) 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  contains  the  University 
Police,  the  Security  Guard  Force  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Police  Training  Institute.  The  Department 
works  in  conjunction  with  federal,  state,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  provide  high  quality  law  enforce- 
ment. The  Department  also  maintains  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams and  sensitive  crime  units. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct,  student  I.D.  cards  or  other  means  of 
identification  must  be  shown  upon  request  to  any  proper- 
ly identified  member  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
to  enable  him  or  her  to  perform  assigned  duties. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  located  behind 
Thompson  Tower  and  is  staffed  24  hours  a  day. 


register 
now 


Veterans  Assistance  and  Counseling  Services  Office 

Mobile  Unit  #4,  (behind  Thompson  Hall)  (545-1346) 

VACS  facilitates  the  flow  of  paper  work  required  to  ob- 
tain educational  benefits  for  veterans,  war  orphans,  and  de- 
pendents of  veterans. 

Applicants  are  required  to  present  proof  of  registration 
at  the  time  of  enrollment  in  order  to  receive  benefits.  If  al- 
ready receiving  benefits,  applicants  must  re-enroll  for  Sum- 
mer Sessions. 

The  Veterans  Office  provides  personal,  academic  and  fi- 
nancial aid  counseling;  part-time  employment;  short-term 
loans;  and  programs  for  disabled  veterans.  In  addition,  the 
office  also  provides  information  for  state  and  federal  bene- 
fits. 

Certain  veterans  may  be  eligible  for  partial  tuition  waiv- 
ers, for  more  information  please  provide  VACS  with  a  copy 
of  your  DD214.  In  order  to  receive  G.I.  Bill  benefits  for 
classes  taken,  an  individual  must  be  in  a  degree  program. 
Persons  requiring  assistance  may  call  545-1346 


M*\SM»n 


April  23  -  May  1  T 


Glasses  E 


June  4 


Xropj 


Holidays 


June  7 


June  18 


S3  . .  *zH?5>2>l"IU 

C  Session 

April  23  -  May 

11* 

April  23 -May  11 

June  1 1 

July  16 
Monday 

June  14 
.  Thursday 

July  19 

Thursday 

June  18 

il  Deadline 
Withdrawal  Deadline 
Last  Day  of  Classes 


July  12 
Thursday 


July  9 
Monday 

August  1 
Wednesday 


August  2 
Thursday 

August  2 

,  Thuri 


August  21 
Tuesday 


Final  examinations  will  be  given  during  the  regular  class  period  unless  otherwise  requested  by  the 


instructor. 


For  starting  dates  on  special  programs,  please  consult  the  course  schedule. 

*  After  this  date  courses  that  do  not  have  enough  enrollment  will  be  cancelled.   Registrations  for 

courses  that  have  the  minimum  enrollment  requirements  will  continue  to  be  accepted. 
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Boston 
Registration  Information 


Dates 

Summer  registration  period  starts  Monday,  April  23. 

In  Registration 

Registration  forms  are  available  hi  the  Registrar's  Office, 
Pla2a  Level,  Administration  Building.  Do  not  me  the  appli- 
cation that  is  included  in  this  catalogue  for  Walk-In  Regis^ 

■tration.  Students  may  register  for  summer  courses  by  sub* 
mitting  the  form  with  payment  to  the  UMass/Boston  Reg- 

i  tstrar's  Office  before  May  11,  The  Registrar's  Office  is  open 
for  summer  registration  Monday  through  Friday/  9:30- 
3:30.  All  fees  (not  including  Lab  Fees)  must  be  paid  in  full 
at  time  of  registration.  To  reserve  a  space  in  the  course  stu- 
dents must  pay  when  registering.  No  registration  will  be  ac- 

I  cepted  without  the  correct  payment  in  full.  Registration  Is 

■  on  a  space  available  basis.  Do  not  include  lab  fees  with  pay- 

!  mertt. 

j  Maif-ln  Registration 

To  reserve  space  in  a  course,  fill  out  the  registration  form 
that  is  included  in  ttois  catalogue  and  send  it  to  the  Regis- 
trar's Office  along  with  full  'payment  {excluding  lab  fees) 
Please  make  out  a  separate  cheek  for  course  fees  for  each 
course  that  is  being  requested  and  a  separate  check  for 
$15.50  for  service  fees  (health,  activities  and  athletics}. 
Submission  of  separate  check  payments  allows  for  the  ex- 
peditious return  of  any  payment  for  courses  that  are  no 
longer  available.  Any  student  who  combines  payments  in- 
to one  check  does  so  at  the  risk  of  having  the  entire  appli- 
cation returned  or  waiting  until  after  Add/Drop  period  for 
a  refund.  Ail  fees  are  subject  to  change.  Registration  will- 
be  accepted  on  a  space  available  basis.  Full  payment  {ex- 
cluding lab  fees)  must  be  included  with  the  registration 
form 

Cancellations 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any  course..  All 
fees  and  tuition  will  be  refunded  in  full  to  any  student  who 
pays  for  a  course  that  is  subsequently  cancelled.  Refunds 
cannot  be  processed  until  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  period. 

Undergraduate  Course  Pees ;..-/■ 

Summer  Undergraduate  Course  fee  $30  per  credit.* 
In   addition   every   student  will-  be  required  to  pay  the 
following  mandatory  service  fees.     These  remain  the  same 
regardless  of  the  number  of  courses  taken: 

Student  Health  Fee  $8 

Student  Activities  Fee  $5 


Student  Athletics  Fee  $2.50 
Total  Services  Fee  $18.60 

Students  taking  summer  courses  on  Nantucket  island  ex- 
clusively are  not  required  to  pay  me  above  service  fees. 

Graduate  Course  Tuition 

Summer; School  graduate  courses  are  all  state  funded. 
Students  will  pay  State  tuition  rate.  Proof  of  Massachusetts 
residency  must  fee  on  file  or  presented  by  the  student  to 
qualify  for  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Summer  Graduate  Course  Tuition; 

In-state  $33,50  per  credit 

Out-of  state  $77.50  per  credit 

Regular  summer  fees  (Health,  Student  Activities,  and 
Athletics}  will  be  paid  by  students  taking  summer  gradu- 
ate courses.;  •:    ; 

Graduate  students  are  requested  to  register  in  person  at 
the  Registrar's  Office. 


Payment 

Payment  must  be  made  in, full  before  registration  wilt  be 
accepted.  AH  bills  should  be  paid  by  check.  Make  checks 
payable  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Boston.  No  ap- 
plication, will  be  accepted  without  payment  in  full. 

Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  Bursar's  Office. 

Payments  by  check  should  be  turned  in  with  the 
Registration  Form  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 


Refunds 

Refunds,  cannot  be  processed .  until ;  after  the  Add/Drop 
period,  A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  will  be 
granted  a  refund  according  to  the  following  schedule: 
Prior  to  the  first  week  of  classes.  ...........  .100% 

0 uring  the  first  week  of  classes  (i ncl ud i ng  1  st  day)  . 60% 
During  the  second  week  of  classes.  .  .....  .....  .20% 

During  the  third  week  of  classes.  .  .......  No  Refund 

The  refund  will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  with- 
drawal date  established  by  the  Registrar's  Office,  Any  stu- 
dent who  does  not  attend  any  part, of  the  session  will  be 
given  a  refund  provided  he  notif hi.  the  Registrar's  Office 
before  the  first  day.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  ini- 
tiate refund  procedures.  Non-attendance  does  not  consti- 
tute a  withdrawal,  A  valid  withdrawal  form  must  be  filed 
with  the  Registrar. 

Course  cancellations  by  the  University  will  be  refunded 
in  full.  See  Cancellations  for  complete  information. 


'Fee  subject  to  Trus  tees '  Appro  val 
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Lab  Fees 

Lab  fees  for  applicable  courses  should  be  paid  at 
Bursar's  Office  on  the  first  day  of  classes, 


ED,  Cards 

Students  who  do  not  hold  a  current  valid  l,D»  Card  can 
obtain  one  at  the I NFQ  Office  (Bldg.  II,  2nd  floor:,  Rm, 
414).  There  is  a  $1.  charge  for  this  service. 


Financial  Aid 

Only  currently  matriculated  UMass/Boston  students "are 
eligible  to  apply  for  financial  aid.  Grants  arid  loans  will  be 
available  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition,  health,  activities,  and 
athletics  fees.  There  wtJI  be  no  funds  available  for  books 
and  maintenance  ..costs.  Incoming  freshmen  are  not  eligible. 
for  summer  financial  aid. 

Students  interested  in  applying  for  Summer  School,  fi- 
nancial aid  must  first  submit  the  following  forms  on  or  be- 
for  March  31,  1979: 

1}  Uppercfass  Financial.  Aid  Apip I icaf ion  Form 

2}  Financial  Aid  Form  1979- 1 980 

33  Notarized  copy  of  1 978  Tax  Return 
In  addition,  a  Summer  School  Clearance  Form,  available  at 
the  Financial  Aid  Officein  April,  must  be  submitted. 

The  last  day  to  submit  8  Summer  School  -Clearance 
Form  is  May  4,  1979.  Students  applying  for  Summer 
School  financial  aid  must. follow  the  procedures  outlined 
below  r 


.  1).  Pick,  up  registration  form  in  Registrar's  Office  and  list., 
courses  for  which  he/she  intends  to  register, 
the         2)  Bring  registration  forro  to  Financial  Aid  Office. 

3J  Complete  the  Summer  School  Clearance  Form  available 
in  the  Financial  Aid  Off Jc*. 

4)  Verification. of  the  clearance  form  requires  a  minimum 
of  24  hours,  therefore  the  student  should  submit  a  ciear- 
anceifofm  as  soon  as  possible  so  his/her  registration  can  be 
confirmed.,.:  . 

Payment  by  Outside  Agencies 

Students  whose  bjlf  Is  to  be  paid  by  an  outside  agency 
■must  include  this  fact  ..on  their  application.  •  These  appli- 
cations must  be  certified  for  clearance  by  the  Bursar's  Office, 
ance  is  granted  only  if  proof  of  coverage  is  on  file,  with  the 
Bursar.,  Specific  authorization  from  an  agency,  must  be  on 
file  before.clearanee  can  be granted  for  registration. 


Veterans'  Benefits 

UlVtass/Bpston  students  now  receiving  educational  bene- 
fits, through  the  Veterans"  Administration  and:  who  wish  to 
continue  these  benefits;  during  the  summer  session  should 
contact,  the  Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  for  sum  met  certifi- 
cation. Non-tliVlass/BQston.  summer  students  who  are  elig- 
ible for  educational  benefits  and  who  desire  to  use  them 
must  contact  the  Off  iceof  Veterans' Affairs. 

Tuition  waiver's  for  Massachusetts:  veterans  are  not  ac* 
cepted  for  the  summer,  session,  with  the  exception  of  grad^ 
•uate  level  courses.  Ail  fees  must  be  paid  in  full  by  the  veter- 
an  '.':  .  •  , 


me  to  Nantucket 


Spend  a  summer  on  the  island 


EARN  CREDITS  by  taking  courses  offered  as  part  of  tJMass/Boston  Summer  Session. 
For  further  details  and  list  of  courses  see  Nantucket  Program  in  this  catalog. 
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Academic  Information 


Adding  or  Dropping  Courses 


course  during  the  first 


Students  may  add  or  drop  any 
four  academic  days  of  the  session  without  notation  til  their 
record   For  Add/Drop  deadlines  consult  the  U Mass/Boston 
summer  calendar  in  this  booklet. 


Withdrawing  from  Courses 


Students  withdrawing  from  courses  after  the  Add/Drop 
deadline  receive  a  grade  of  "W".  withdrawal  cards  rny  be 
obtained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  No  withdrawals  are  ac- 
,SS after  4  p.m.'on  the  last  day  of  the  withdrawa I  pjrj- 
od  Refunds  are  processed  where  applicable  {see  refund 
schedule  under  Registration  Procedures). 


ass/Fait  Option 


A  total  of  eight  courses  may  be  taken  Pass/Fail  by  a 
regular  UMass/Boston  student  while  .^P^courSS," 
Uaduate  degree.    During  the  summer  only  ONE  course  can 
EXIT.  Pass/Faif  bas.s  proved  that  ^e  student  , 
Srrying  a  minimum  of  six  credits  or  two  courses.  1 1  .sunder; 
'~*ood   that  a  summer  course  taken  on  a  Pass/l-aii  oasis 
mnts  toward  the  maximum  allowed  number  of  eight,  btu- 
mts  enrolled  in  a  course  designated  as  Pass/Faif  may  not 
take  another  course  Pass/Fail  during  the  same  summer.  Any 
student  submitting  two  Pass/Fa.i  cards  in  one  summer  wiM 
te  be  allowed  to  take  either  course  on  a  Pass/Fail  basis,  A 
Pass/Fail  card,  once  submitted,  cannot  be  withdrawn  after 
[the  deadline.  Pass  (P>  grade  is  added  to  graduation  credtts 
,but  not  to  quality  points  or  cumulative  average,  hail. If)  is 
iincluded  in  quality  points  or  cumulative  average  as  a  regular 


independent  Study 

Any  student  wishing  to  register  for  Independent  Study 

Imust  do  so  through  the  Scheduling  Office,  located  in  the 

Registrar's  Office,  after  satisfying any  ^^ZT^/itZZ 

luisite(s) 


,.  Course  fees  for  I  ndependent  Study  are  $26.2©  per 
credit.  Students  taking  Independent  Study  during  the  sum- 
mer pay  regular  service  fees. 

...         '  '    " 

Final  Examinations 

Final    examinations   are  given  during  the  regular  class 
time  unless  otherwise  requested  by  the  instructor. 


Grades 

|  Grades  shatl  be  reported  according  to  the  following  let- 
ter system: 


A 
A 


4.0 
3.75 


D+ 
D 


1.25 
1.0 


8+ 

3.25 

D- 

B 

3,0 

F 

B~ 

2.75 

,;  fnc 

C+ 

2.25 

Pass 

C 

2.0 

Y 

c- 

1.75 

.75  (minimum  passing  grade) 

.00  {Failure* 
Incomplete 

Passing  (Pass/Fail  Option) 
Interim    grade    in   a   declared 
year  long  course 

The  grade  of  incomplete  shall  be  reported  only  when  a 
portion  of  the  assigned  or  required  class  work,  or  the  fmal 
examination,  has  not  been  completed  because  of  the  stu- 
dent's serious  illness,  extreme  personal  circumstances,  or 
for  scholarly  reasons  at  the  request  of  the  mstructor.  If  the 
student's  record  is  such  that  he  would  fail  the  course  re- 
gardless of  the  result  of  the  missing  work,  he  will  receive  an 
F  A  student  can  obtain  credit  for  an  incomplete  only  by 
finishing  the  work  of  the  course  by  the  end  of  the  following 
semester.  The  initiative  for  removal  of  the  incomplete  grade 
rests  with  the  student. 

An  incomplete  on  a  final  grade  report  is  not  calculated 
in  arriving  at  a  temporary  quality  point  average.  Wher ,  the 
incomplete  is  later  converted,  to  a  grade,  the  quality  po.nts. 
are  changed  and  the  student  is  notified 
~  Once  a  grade  is  submitted,  it  cannot  be  changed  except 
on  approval  of  the  Department  Chairperson. 


i 


it- 


Grade  Point  Average 

Quality  points  are  assigned  to  course  grades  as  demon- 
strated above.  The  numerical  equivalent  following  each 
grade  indicates  the  quality  points.  The  quality  points  for 
each  grade  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  credits  for  the 
course,  and  the  totals  for  all  courses  are  added  to  arrive  at 
the  number  of  cumulative  quality  points^  The  number  of 
cumulative  quality  points  is  divided  by  the  number  of  cu- 
mulative credits  carried  to  arrive  at  the  cumulative  quality 
point  average,  A  "P"  is  not  counted  in  the  cumulative  aver- 
age. 


In  the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service  at 
UMass/Boston,  Competencies  ate  awarded  for  courses  taken 
rather  than  credit  hours  and  grades.  Competence  is  evalu- 
ated according  to  clearly  specified  criteria  and  standards 
published  in  advance  in  competence  statements.  Students 
who  have  successfully  demonstrated  competence  in  Sum- 
mer School  courses  <tfe  awarded  specif ic  competencies  iden- 
tified in  the  CPCS  course  descriptions.  Each  competency 
has  a  specific  number  of  credit  equivalencies  attached  to  it 
which  can  be  transferred  on  a  Pass/Fail  basis  for  elective 
credit  to  other  colleges  at  UMass/Boston  or  to  other  institu- 
tions that  agree  to  accept  them.  Course  fees  for  CPCS 
-courses  are  listed  under  each  course. 


Academic  Advising 

Academic  advising  for  summer  students  is  offered  in 
each  of  the  Colleges. 


Maximum  Load  for  Summer 

During  the  summer*  UMass/Boston  students  are  not  al-| 
lowed  to  enrol)  for  more  than  3  regular  courses  unless  they| 
have  a  minimum  3.0  grade  point  average  and  the  approval 
of  their  academic  advisor. 


Transcripts 

All  students  who  wish  a  transcript  of  their  grades  seni 
to  another  school  must  complete  a  transcript  request  in  th 
"Registrar's   Office.    UMass/Boston   students   receive  tran-f 
scripts  under  the  present  University  policy.  The  first  t 
transcripts  are  free,  each  additional  transcript  costs  $l| 
Non-UMass/8oston  students  will  receive  one  f ree  transcript! 
with  each  additional  copy  costing  $1 . 


Normal  University  regulations  apply  during  the  summer:| 
session,  unless  otherwise  specified.  Students  are  advised  toj 
consult  the  Student  Handbook  available  at  the  Info  Cent 
in  Building  020, 


Jt 


All,  courses  carry  full  academic  credit, .and  are  equivalent 
in  method,  content  and  credit  to  courses  offered  at  the  Un| 
versity  during  the  regular  academic  year.  Credits  obtained; 
in  these  courses  are  ordinarily  accepted  as  transfer  credit  b|| 
other  colleges. 


EMERGENCY  CARE  TRAINING 

Offered  by  the  Health  Services  at  UiVtB/  Non-Credit  courses  in:  Standard  First  Aid  and 
Cardiopulmonary  Resusicitation  (CPR) {Certified  by  the  American  Red  Cross/Information 
under  Summer  Workshops 
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Boston  Course  Descriptions 


TheCollegeof  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  largest  academic 
unit  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  with 
more  than  400  faculty  members  in  22  departments.  Sup- 
plementing the  major  programs  ar%  some  eleven  interdis- 
ciplinary concentrations  providing  the  opportunity^  to 
integrate  perspectives  and  knowledge  gained  in  various 
disciplines.  The  College  offers  support  to  the  general 
education    programs    of    the    other   two   Colleges  of  the 


Boston    campus   by  direct  faculty  participation  and  by 
opening  its  own  courses  to  all  qualified  students. 

During  the  summer  a  careful  program  of  courses  de- 
signed to  represent  all  disciplines  is  offered  from  this 
college.  Careful  consideration  is  given  to  courses  that 
will  help  satisfy  academic  requirements.  In  addition/ 
some  special  summer  programs  have  been  developed  to 
give  students  an  opportunity  to  embark  on  new  academic 
experiences. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

ANTH    102    Introduction  to  Archaeology 
and  Biological  Anthropology 

Study  of  the  biological  and  cultural  heritage 

of    humans.   Topics    include   primate   and 

human    evolution,    human  adaptation  and 

variation  and  the  evolution  of  prehistoric 

cultures. 

3  lectors  ';  4  credits    . 

ANTH  103  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthro- 
pology 

Study  of  recent  and  contemporary  human 
societies  and  cross-cultural  perspective. 
Ethnographic  accounts  are  used  to  analyze 
and  compare  variations  in  cultural  adapta- 
tions and  processes  of  cultural  change. 
~t  hrs  4  credits 

H    210    Biosocial    Bases    of    Human 

ivior 

biological  basis  of  human  behavior— 
ionary  principles,  studies  of  animal 
behavior,  primate  studies,  genetic  vari- 
ability in  human  populations  today,  evalu- 
ation of  current  theories  of  man's  biologi- 
cal nature  and  heritage.  Prerequisite:  ANTH 
101  or  ANTH  102,  or  permission  of  in- 
istruetor. 
;3  tect  hrs  3  credits 

ANTH  280  People  and  Cultures  of  Celtic 
Europe 

An  ethnographic  and  ethnohistorica)  survey 
of  traditional  Celtic  societies  in  North- 
;western  Europe  as  well  as  North  American 
■'transplant"  communities,  in  terms  of  four 
major  tvpes:  Irish;  Welsh,  Scottish,  and 
Breton.  In  addition,  a  major  emphasis  is 
placed  on  traditional  Celtic  fringe  groups 
(west  country  Irish,  highland  Scots)  adapt- 
ing to  the  pressures  imposed  upon  them  by 
iputside  political  and  economic  forces.  Pre- 
requisites: ANTH  103,  or  permission  of 
instructor,  or  ANTH  191. 
J3  lect  hrs  3  credits 

flips  v 

K-  '■  ■■    '■■■'■■■■■-■ 

iRT 

\RT    100    Introduction   to   the   Language 

i*ft 

ie  nature  of  form,  content,  technique. 
Id  style  in  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, and  graphic  arts.  Designed  to  sharpen 


the  student's  response  to  original   works. 
Museum  meetings  alternated  with  lecture/ 
discussions  on  key  problems. 
3  tect  hrs  <*  credits 

ART  195  Introduction  to  Film  Analysis 

Develops  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  film  as  art,  communication  and  personal 
expression.  Provides  an  experience  that 
goes  beyond  the  limits  of  conventional 
theater  and  TV  viewing.  Explores  the 
elements  of  film  language/the  basic  film 
types,  and  certain  major  film  styles.  Exam- 
ples of  classic  Hollywood  and  Contem- 
porary American,  as  well  as  foreign  Feature 
Ftlms. 
3  tect  hrs:  4  credits 

ART  293  Photography  I 

Basic  issues  in  photography,.  Mechanics 
of  the  camera,  techniques  of  the  darkroom, 
and  creative  and  personal  import.  Illustrated 
lectures,  class  critiques,  and  assigned  tab 
hours.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  his- 
tory of  photography  and  its  more  signifi- 
cant creative  impulses.  Prerequisite:  ART 
100  or  ART  175. 
5  com  bi  ned  I  ect  /s  tudi  o  h  rs  3  credi  ts 

ART  330    (See  Nantucket  Program) 

BIOLOGY 

BIOL  101  The  Basis  of  Life 

The  uniqueness  of  life  within  the  physical 
universe.  The  matter  and  energy  of , lite,  the 
genetic  code,  molecular  biology,  and  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  life.  An  overview 
for  students  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  of  those  features  which  distinguish 
living  organisms  from  non-living  things.  No 
background  in  the  sciences  is  required. 
3  lect  hrs,  1  disc  hr  4  credits 

BIOL  102  Evolutionary  Biology 

Ivtendelian  and  population  genetics,  the 
relationship  between  environment  and  the 
inherited  ability  of  organisms  to  adapt  the 
processes  of  genetic  change  and  stability 
through  time.  Those  areas  of  genetics, 
ecology  and  evolution  that  form  a  unified 
approach  to  the  study  of  organisms  and 
populations.  Although  human  applications 
and  social  concerns  will  be  presented,  the 
course  will  draw  its  primary  substance 
from  the  fundamental  experiments  and 
discoveries. 
3  lect  hrs  <*  credits 


BIOL  111  General  Biology  I 

An  integrated  course  stressing  the  prin- 
ciples of  biology.  Life  processes  are  ex- 
amined primarily  at  the  molecular  and 
cellular  levels.  Intended  for  students  ma- 
joring in  biology  or  for  non-majors  who 
wish  to  take  advanced  biology  courses. 
3  tect  hrs,  3  lab  hrs  4  credits. 

BI  O  L  11 2  General  Biology  H 
An  integrated  course  stressing  the  principles 
of, biology.  Life  processes  are  examined 
primarily  at  the  prganismai  and  popula- 
tion levels.  Intended  for  students  major- 
ing in  Biology  or  for  non-majors  who  wish 
to  t3ke  advanced  Biology  courses.  Pre- 
requisite: BIOLOGY  111. 
3  lect  h  rs,  3  lab  h  rs  .4  credits 

BIOL  200  Field  Biology 

(see  description  under  Nantucket  Program) 

BI  O  L  232 1  nvertebrate  Zoology 
Evolution,  ecology,  life  history  and  mor- 
phology of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis 
placed  on  living  representatives  of  local 
fauna,  especially  marine  invertebrates.  Pre- 
requisite: BIOLOGY  111  and  112. 
3  lect  hrs,  6  lab  hrs.  5  credits 


BLACK  STUDIES 

BLKSTY      110     fntroductkm     to     Black 
Studies  I 

An  introduction  to  the  key  issues  in  Black 
Studies.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  Blacks, 
in  America,  Canada,  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States  to  1865. 
3  lect  hrs  4  credits 

BLKSTY  201  Boots  of  the  Black  Family 

An  exploration  of  the  social,  economic  and 
religious  issues  affecting  the  Black  family. 
3  tect  hrs  3  credits 


CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  103  Chemical  Principles  I 

Introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  chemistry  including  structure,  periodic 
table  of  the  elements,  chemical  bonding 
and  molecular  structure,  states  of  matter 
base-1  on  kinetic  theory,  chemical  kinetics. 


repftfttary  thenaocPpiamies 
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CtSICS   2.S4;':4*?ek   ar1d   Be  man    Religion 
and  Myth 
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economics 

ECON  100  Econo mii;  Literacy 

A  broad  mtroducPtty  v,\tv  ot  economic 
p  meipl  ,  ,  .  i  u  -  ,  1.  i  )t.  ^  •  'i  .'li' 
,,;;..   pf  economic  principles  'r>  underst  mil- 
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ENGL     213    The    Nature    of    Literature! 
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RENCH  301  Traduction  et  Stylistlque 

tensive  study  of  grammar,  styltstics  and 
bfhposition.  Problems  of  idiomatic  trans- 
ition based  on  contemporary  English  and 
merican  texts.  Prerequisite:  FRENCH  202 
[  equivalent  or  permission  of  Instructor. 
lect  hrs  3  credits 


ERMAN    115  Intensive  Elementary  (Ser- 
in 

multr-medi3  approach,  with  concentration 
listening  and  reading  comprehension., 
Jen  to  students  with  no  previous  credit- 
te  knowledge  in  German  Upon  compte- 
in,  students  may  enter  German  201  and. 
special  instances,  German  202.  • 
feet  hrs,  3  tab  hrs  8  credits 

RMAN  101  Elementary  German 

r  students  with  no  creditable  training 
German.  Work  in  the  four  language 
ills  with  particular  emphasis  on  listening 
d  reading  comprehension.  This  course 
St  be  given  in  a  3!4  week  period. 

ect  hrs,  2  lab  hrs  4  credits 

SRMAN  102  Elementary  German 

intinuation  of  German  101.  Work  in  the: 
ijr  language  skills  with  particular  emphasis 
listening,  and  reading  comprehension, 
is  course  will  be  given  in  a  3H  week 
riod. 
ect  hrs,  2  l3b  hrs  .  4  credits 

JM  271  Holocaust  Uteratu re 

description  under  Humanities) 


ISTORY 

ST  11 1  Western  Civilization  i 

historical  development  of  European 
ilizatlon,  ideas  and  institutions  to  1789, 
iluplng  America's  place  in  the  western 
trld.  Training  in  oral  3ftd  written  expres- 

ect  hrs  4  credits 

ST  112  Western  Civilization  II 

e    historical    development    of    European 

iii23tion,    ideas    and    institutions    since 

89,    including    America's    place    in    the 

stern  world.  Training  in  oral  and  written 

pression. 

ect  hrs  4  credits 


development   of  national   and  international 
policies    and    the    cultural    and    economic 
forces  that  shaped  them. 
3  lect  hrs  4 -credits 

HIST  380  The  United  States  in  the  Twenti- 
eth Century:  1937  to  the  Present 

An  historical  analysis  of  the  forces  which 
hays  shaped  modern  America.  Tonics  in- 
clude the  New  Deal,  the  Cold  War,  the 
War  on  Poverty  and  the  social  programs 
of  the  1960's,  and  the  Watergate  modem. 
Readings  will  come  from  a  variety  of 
sources  including  unpublished  documents 
Issued  by  the  individuals  who  participated 
in  the  events  under  discussion: 
;  3  feet  hrs  3  credits 

HIST  478  American  Maritime  History 
(see  description  under  Nantucket  Program) 


HUMANITIES 

HUM  271  Holocaust  Literature 

An  analysis  of  imaginative  literature  dealing 
With  the  Na*i  genocide  of  six  mtltion  Jews. 
The   first   part   of   the  course   will   briefly 
survey  the  history  of  the  Holocaust. 
3  lect  hrs  .  4  credits 


ITALIAN 

ITAL  XXX  Intensive  Elementary  Italian 

For  students  who  have  ho  creditable  train- 
ing in  Italian,  intensive  practice  in  the  four 
language  skills,  with  an  audio-lingual  ap- 
proach. Equivalent  tn  two  semesters  of 
Elementary  Italian. 
8  lect  hrs.  2  lab  hrs  .8  credits 

ITAL  101  Elementary  Italian  I 

For  students  who  have  no  creditable  train- 
ing in  Italian,  intensive  practice  in  the  four 
language  skills,  wfth  an  audio-lingual  ap- 
proach. This  course  will  be  given  in  3  354 
week  period. 
4  lect  hrs,  2  lab  hrs  4  credits 


ITAL  102  Elementary  Italian  II 

The    continuation    of    Ital    101.    Intensive 

practice   In    the   four   language  skills,  with 

an     iiurjio-li'tquj!     approach.     This    coursa 

will'be  giv:n  in  3  3'?  week  period. 

4  lect  hrs  4  credits 


LATIN 

LATIN     113     Intensive    Fundamentals    of 
Latin  I  &  If 

Fundamentals    of    Latin    gramma:,    syntax 
and   vocabulary,  equivalent  to  two  college 
semesters.    Prepares    students    for    reading 
of  classical  Latin  texts. 
.8  lect  hrs  8  credits 


LAW  &  JUSTICE 

LAWJUS  1038  Punishment 

The  theory  and  practice  of  punishment  as 
integrated  into  our  legal  system.  Topics 
include:  what  is  punishment:  punishment 
and  reward;  punishment  and  Crime;  retribu- 
tivist and  deterrence  theories  of  punish- 
ment; punishment  and  respcnsibility;  3!* 
ternative  to  punishment;  rehabilitation  and 
treatment.  The  issue  of  capital  punishment 
is  considered  in  some  detail,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  recent  attempts  at  legislation. 
2  lect  hrs  .       2  credits 

LAWJUS     104     Introduction     to     Law    & 

justice 

Introduction  to  Law  &  Justice  explores 
both  the  mutual  relationships  and  the 
frucfuent  gaps  between  law  and  Justice 
as  revealed;  in  a  selection  of  literary,  his- 
torical anthropological,  political,  phito 
sopbicat  &ndi  sociological  materials.  The 
course  will  focus  on  questions  having  to 
do  with  the  criminal  Justice  system;  social 
justice;  and  the  limits  of  legal  authority. 
The  course  parallels  the  foundation  Course 
in  Law  &  Justice,  but  it  does  not  ;have  3 
freshmen  writing  component.  Students  who 
have    previously    taken    L3wJus    101,    the 


#•* 


Introduction  to  African  Civil i*a- 


ST  161 

in  II  f 

e    interaction    between    the    West    and 

rica    in    the    nineteenth    and    twentieth 

rturies.    The   African   response  to  Euro- 

tmperialism,    social    and     economic 

ges    undw    colonialism,    the    develop- 

];nt   of   nationalism  and   the  struggle  for 

tiependenee,    Africa   and   Afro-American, 

Id    Pan-Africanism.    Training    in    oral   and 


'  265  American  History  I 

purvey  of  American  History  from  1763 
the  Civil  War.  The  expansion  and  consoli- 
iton  of  the  American  union,  the  devefop- 
jifrt  of  national  and  international  poticies 
pthe  cultural  and  economic  forces  that 
sped  them.' 
pet  hrs  4  credits . 

KT  266  American  History  II 

(survey  of  American  history  from  the 
Bit  War  to  the  present.  Expansion  and 
Kiolidation  of  the  American  union,   the 
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Complete  Program  in  Translation  offered 
during  the  summer  at  UMB 

Courses  in  -  Techniques  of  Translation 

Advanced  translation    : 

For  details  see  description  of  courses,  pp  54 
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-■■ftoakaat ton  Coarse  H  Law  &  Justice,  may 
ll&^tfrtVosrwti&h  i-   '.aw  &  Justice. 
3  lectins  4l  "■"""• 

LAWJUS  470A  Criminal  Law  and  the  Legal 


An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  study 

,-,t  criminal  law    The  primary  focus  is  sub- 

,  ,  ,       ,  ,,i,      vl  Jaw  flftd  tr  ."-'hip 

of  tiistory,  philosophy  ami  iutiotnfly  to  rtw 

:sp^iiimehi«*: ©a* jprSsewt  legs!  system  and:    ■■ 

ffcje!ij>"s$.  Psrtietair  mtn   ^t  «  placed  on   the 

place  of   law  in  oui    society,  the  limits  of 

criminal  law.  and  the  many  actions  involved 

frt  th*   -I".  h1         >•  -'•  ll      '"-  ot; 

fce  vfeu  to  courts  and  prisons,  11  PosM  ile! 

c      1  ( credits 

MATHEMATICS 

MATH  110  Basic  Math  and  College  Algebra 

For  §u   i  >■■'      ii  '  •    '        .round 

who  want  to  develop  skills  to.  futthei  math 
and  science  <  ourses.  Covers  a  review  ol  basic 
high  school  math  and  Some  o<  the  material 
,  rt  1/  In  f  to  students 
with  less  than  3   /ears  ol  high  school  math 

prepsratton 

3te«hts  4  credits 

MATH  124  Applied  Algebra 
This   course   is  designed  to  meet  some  ol 
the    1.  of   <arw    educated   citizen 

who  does  noi  have  to  take  Calculus  1  Dis- 
cussion ol  algebra  as  used  in  economics, 
public  poli<  ■;  psychology,  everyd  >y  gen- 
eral science,  etc.  Provides  adequate  prepara- 
tion f>  1  ulus  and  a  -wnera! 

where  a  c<  il  1  level  oi  msjiheiria-tfcs  is 
expected      Prerequisite       MATH      110     01 

eqo'wl   tit  (1  1.  '     "  .-B.rmerit  test), 
-3  lect  hrs  4  credits 

MATH    125  Elementary  Probability  Theory 

Put  nun-b-  "  <  najors  and  non -mathe- 
matics majors.  Topics  include  elem.  S01 
theory      f    ,   ,  ,.       •  >  i-  attons    and 

other  t  utas    fin.te  p  obabihty 

theory,    random    variables    and    theii    dis- 
tribution:. Seives  as  preparation   foi   Math 
lllplor   Stesisti|l|ll|i;li|:!-ih  other  depan- 

,  »  1... 
:    Sfccthrs  4  Credits: 

MATH      130     Cullf.it     Algrbia    and     Trigo 

.-    .     , 
ilsijiv1rJei:lis;iil«siI^ole;9*  a  1 3f-  bra ,  tngo- 
itometry  an  h  analytic  ijaon.etry  to 

begin   the  calculus    sequence,   foi   students 
with    sdequate  basic  math  skills  who  need 
to   review  and  extend  theii    knowledge  •:•' 
algebra!  etc    before  taking  more  adv  inci  d 
courses  in  math  ...1  science.  Ordinarily  sci- 
ence  and   math  majors  should  begin  with 
>  Math    140  and/or    Math    160    tin    certain 
:  eases  and  with   the  permission  of  both  in- 
structors.   A    student   who   has   completed 
Width   110  mav  take  Math    1 30  for  credit.) 
::;.3.fiii||  4  credits 

■■  ifiSATH;  437  Introduction  to  Mathematical 


A  detailed   .ntfvdtittion   to  algorithms  and 
problem  solving  techniques    Description  ol 

one    o,     more    algebraic     Isnc     <j»t     Gives 

-  .  -i  tance   :n   programming  and  debugging 

vr-a    Several    problems     Prerequisite     MATH 

lliiilliisllill; 

_>  I  set  i  rs 


red-its 


MATH  140  Calculus  ! 

The  first  in  the  call  ulus  sequence  of  courst- 
(01  science  and  mathematics  majors.  Starts 
with  the  basic  concepts  of  functions  and 
limits     Topics  covered  include    fieri    iti  e 

ana    their    applications     definite    and     in- 
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definite  jmergrais  with  applications  to 
geometrical  and  physical  problem?,  dis 
cussion     of     algebraic    and     transcendental 

functions  A  student  who  has  received 
credit  <>r  Math  135  may  not  take  Vtatn 
140  lui  credit  without  .he  explicit  per- 
mission of  the  Department  Prerequisite 
MATH  11-0  or  130 
4lecthrs  4cfedits 


MATH  141  Cateulu 

Continuation  O'f   U 

i  ntegrat  ion , .  -sprite 
seqttences  and  set 
I40or  equivalent. 


opics  include: 

the    integral, 

jisite:  MATH 


MATH  150  Vector  Geometry  and  Matrices 
Plane  and  solid  analytic  geotsetcy  from  the 
vector  space  porftt  of  view,.  Semen  tary. 
linear  $ystems  of  Squat  sorts,  elementary 
operstiohs  for  2.  *  2  and.  3.1*  ;'  '— :"  " 


quisite 


<IATH 


1 30  or  equivalent 
3  fact  hes 


MUSIC 

MUStC  1t1  Introduction  to  Music 
:Bssic  mustc  materials,  principles  of  t 
■and' the- cultural  significanee  of  reprE 
"ti-ve  works  in  historical  sequence    De 


,     iriarih,       ,        ■    rnai 

3lecthrs  4"^1 


PHILOSOPHY 

PHIL  100  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An   introductory  examination  of  the  f.'rob 

len  '      .       '    1  b   '      '     ' 

3  lect  hrs  4  '••■■•d'x 

PHIL  103  Moral  and  Social  Problems 

Important  moral  ano  -  iali  "  ••■  eu-rrs-n 
concern  are  examiited  and  debated  Th 
course  covers  three  |.     bten  a   est? 

ham    1  hi  including:  criminal  punishmen- 

war,   abortion,   racism,  viol.    ■        d      dea 
penalty,     private     property     and     sextsn 

Studems  may  si?n  up  !  if  P3i 

of  tins  course  and  will  receive  one,  ti  .  ■  v. 
th ree  credits  accord ingl y .  ::  ■< ■■ 

3  lect  hrs 

PHIL.  120  Introduction  to  Logic  ; 

The  form    of  valid  r,  - 

i  iduci  vi,  and  then  role  in       Pen 

ing,   formal   logic,  truth    h      -     ■       ciuam 

hers,  proofs  ut  fuimal  ad*  |ti  .it 

steal' problem  and  new  rich  I  "> 

reasoning   with    prop  bifities         '  \ 

of  game  theon 

3  lect  hrs  „  -      >4«i^w 
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PHIL  130  Philosophy  of  Education 

Philosophical    ideas   and   concepts  relevant 

to  the  nature  and  aims  of  education. 

3  .lect  hrs  3  credits 


PHYSICS 

»HY$tCS  107  College  Physics  I 

Mon-calculus  introductory  physics  for  the 
itudent  with  a  strong  interest  or  background 
n  science.  Topics  in  mechanics,  wave  mo- 
:ions,  heat,  kmettc  theory  of  gases,  elec- 
:ricity,  optica,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 
Siofogy  majors,  pre-medical  students,  and 
bthers  who  need  or  want  laboratory  work 
in  physics  should  enroll  concurrently  in 
Physics  171-172.  (Physics  181-182  is  also 
tvailable.  Prerequisite:  MATH  130  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 
3  lect  hrs,  1  disc  hr  4  credits 

PHYSICS  108  College  Physics  II 

A  continuation  of  Physics  107,  non-cal- 
bulus  introductory  for  the  student  with  a 
,-trong  interest  or  background  in  science. 
Topics  in  mechanics,  wave  motions,  heat, 
<inatte  theory  of  gases.,  electricity,  optics, 
btomtc  and  nuclear  physics.  Biology  majors, 
lire-medical  students,  end  Others  who  need 
>r  want  laboratory  work  in  physics  should 
rnroit  concurrently  in  Physics  171-172 
Physics  181-182  is  also  available).  Pre- 
equtate:  PHYSICS  107  or  permission  of 
nstructor. 
i  lect  hrs,  1  disc  hr  4  credits 

•HYSICS    113  Fundamentals  of  Physics  I 

Topics  in  classical  physics,  including  ms- 
;hantcs,  thermodynamics,  and  kinetic  the- 
>ry,  basic  concepts  of  calculus  are  intro- 
Juced  within  the  context,  of  physical 
ihenomeno.  Satisfies  the  Physics  require* 
nem  for  the  Engineering  Program.  Co- 
equisite:  MATH  140.  Corequtsite  for 
•hysres  Majors:  PHYSICS  1 71. 
J  lect  hrs,  2  disc  hrs  4  credits 

"HYSICS    171    Introductory   Physics  Lab- 
watory  I 

\  two-semester  course  designed  primarily 
;qr  biology  majors  and  pre-medical  stu- 
fents.  Experiments  ift  basic  physics  on 
mechanics,  electricity  and  magnetism.;  and 
bptics  with  applications  ort  the  use  of 
ihysicat  instruments:  and  techniques  in 
jioiogy  3nd  medicine,  such  as  theory  3nd 
we  of  the  microscope,  the  centrifuge,  and 
tlectropboresis  techniques.  Corequtsite; 
'HYSICS  107-108  or  113-114. 
%  lab  hrs  in  alternate  wks  1  credit 

»HYSICS    172    introductory    Physics    Lab- 
oratory II 

X  two  semester  course  designed  primarily 
or  biology  majors  and  pre-medical  students, 
ixperiments  in  basic  physics  on  mechanics,. 
:ricity  and  magnetism,  and  optics  with 
'  :at'tons  on  the  use  of  physical  instru- 
»  and  techniques  >n  biology  and  medi-. 
such  as  theory  and  use  of  the  micro- 
%  the  centrifuge,  and  electrophoresis 
:-ues.  Corequtsite:  PHYSICS  107-108 

114. 
tb  hrs  in  alternate  wks  1  credit 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

rpLSCI    122   Government  and  Politics  of 
fjje  United  States 

three   main  branches  of  the  national 

smrnertt,    federalism,    political    parties 

interest    groups,     and     governmental 

ictions.  Jliliililliilil 

lect  hrs  4  credits 


P0LSCI   123  Political  Ideas  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Century 

Major   political  viewpoints  of  the  present, 
including  conservatism,  liberalism,  marxism 
and  fascism. 
3  lect  hrs  4  credits 

PQLSCt    363  Government  and  Politics  of 
the  Soviet  -Union 

The  historical  and  ideological  origins  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  rote,  of  the  Communist " 
Party  in  Soviet  society,  interest  groups  in  . 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nature  of  Soviet 
society  today.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits 

POLSCI    477   Themes  in  Russian  Political 
and  Philosophical  Thought 

(see  description  under  Nantucket  Program)  .: 


PSYCHOLOGY 


PSYCH  101  Introductory  Psychology 

A  general  survey  of  selected  content  areas 
in  psychology,  including  personality  and 
human  development,  physiological  psychol- 
ogy, learning,  intelligence,  heredity  and 
environment,;  motivation  and  emotion. 
3  lect  hrs  4  credits 


PSYCH  102  Introduction  to  Psychological 
Research 

Basic  methods  used  by  psychologists  in  the 
scientific  study  of  behavior,  experimental, 
naturalistic  observation,  clinical  case-study 
methods,  etc. -will  be  considered.  Elemen- 
tary descriptive  statistics.  Prerequisite- 
PSYCH  101. 

2  lect  hrs,  1  y,  lab  hrs  4  credits 

PSYCH  200  Personality 

Comparative  approach  to  personality  the- 
ories of  Allport,  Cartel!,  Freud,  IVtasiow, 
Murray,  Kelley,-  ego  psychologists,  self- 
theorists  and  others.  An  examination  of 
theorists'  conceptions  of  human  nature 
is  used  as  a  framework  for  discussing  their 
formal  theories.  Empirical  research  on  the 
theories  and  their  applications  also  con- 
sidered, 

3  tect  hrs  3  credits 

PSYCH  230  Social  Psychology 

A  basic  survey  of  social  psychology,  with 
focus  on  the  nature  of  human  groups  and 
the  way  man's  participation  in  them  affects 
his  own  behavior.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  101, 
3  lect  hrs  3. credits 
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PSYCH    241    Infancy   and   Childhood   De- 
velopment 

Human  development  from  infancy  to 
middle  childhood,  i.e„  from  childbirth  to 
ages  seven  or  eight;  Erhphasis  oft  early  per- 
ceptual, -cognitive,,  social  and  affective 
development  bearing  the  following  ques- 
tions in  mind:  how  does  the  world :  of 
space  and  objects;  appear  to  the  infant? 
How  does  he  acQUire  knowledge  and  dis- 
cover reality?  How  does  the  child  e*.peri- 
ence  the  world  of  people  and  develop  a 
sense  of  self?  How  does  the  child1  develop 
attachments:  to  others  and  what  role  do 
the  significant  people  play  in  his  life? 
Prerequisite:  PSYCH  101, 
3. feet  hrs  3  credits 

PSYCH  245  EducattoriaS  Psychology 

Application    of  psychological  concepts  to 
education  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
school,  the  family,  the  classroom,  and  the 
teacher  iff  the  educational  process. 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits 


STU  DY  OF  RELI  Gl ON 

REtSTD  122  Introduction  to  Rehgion: 
Varieties  of  ReiigSotis  Experience 

An  introductory  and  survey. of  the  study 
of  religion,  concentrating  on  certain  figures 
and  .movements  from  the  major  world 
religious  traditions,  and  using  psychological, 
sociological  and  theological -philosophical 
approaches.  Readings  such,  as  the  Gilgamasb 
Epic,  Augustine's  Confessions,  Gandhi's 
Autobiography,  Hasidic  Stories,  2en  Koans, 
Sufi  Tales,  as  well  as  contemporary  writings. 
3  lect  hrs  4  credits 


RUSSIAN 

RUSS  XXX  intensive  Practice  in  inter- 
mediate  Russian  Conversation  and  Com  po- 
sition 

Practical  training,  oral  m4  written,  in  the 
Russian  language.  Attention  is  given  to 
building  a  new  vocabulary  and  to;  raising 
the  student's  level  of  fluency  and  writing 
skills.  Classes  are  conducted  by  an  instructor 
with  native  proficiency. 
6  lect  hrs  6  credits 

RUSS  203  Russian  Conversation  and  Com- 
position 

Practical  training,  oral  and  written,  in  the 
Russian  language.  Attention  is  given  to 
building  a  new  vocabulary  and  to  raising 
the  student's  level  of  fluency  and  writing 
skills.  Classes  are  conducted  by  an  instructor 
with  native  proficiency.  This  course  is  given 
in  a  3Vj  week  period. 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits 


register 
by  mail 


RUSS  204  Russian  Conversation  and  Com- 
position 

Continuation     of    Russian    203,    Intensive 
practice  in  Russian  conversation  and  com- 
position. This  course  is  given  in  a  354  week 
period.  Prerequisite:  RUSS  203, 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits 


SOCIOLOGY 

SOCIOL  101  Introduction  to  Sociology 

The  structure  of  society,  cultural  patterns, 
and  group  life.  The  individual  and  sociali- 
zation, groups  institutions,  social   systems, 
Social  Change, 
1  3  lect. hrs  ^credits. 

SOCIOi.  211  The  Urban  Community 

The  "development  of  the  city  as  a  complex' 
form  of  the  human  community.  History 
;and  growth  of  urbanisro  in  industrial  so 
cleties  and  developing  nations.  Urban 
change  and  the  problem  of  planning.  Pre- 
requisite: SOCIO  1 101 . 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits 

SOCtOL     241     Elements    of    Sociological 
Theory 

Reading   and    discussion ".  of  basic  sociblo-, 
gical  works  in  theory.  Relevance  of  earlier 
and     contemporary-    sociological     interests 
and    research.    Pre  requisite:   SOGIOL   101..'; 
Siecthrs  3  credits 

SOCIOL  261  Social  Deviance  and  Control 

The    social    conditions   of    individual    ancf 
group     behavior    disorders,    deviant    sub- 
cultures   and    social    control.    Prerequisite: 
SOCIOL  101. 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits 

SOCIOL  338  Sociology  of  Education 

The  educational  systems  of  various  types 
of  western  and  non-western  societies  and 
the  changes  in  western  systems  in  modern 
history.  Particular  reference  to  the  U.S., 
the  structural  features  of  types  of  American 
schools  and  colleges  and  the  relevance  of 
these  features  to  the  economy  and  the 
ideology.  Prerequisite:  SOCIOL  161 . 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits 

SOCIOt     351     Methods    of     Sociological 
Research 

Design  of  sociological  research'and  methods 
of    inquiry,   organization    and    analysis   of 
data,    development    of    research    projects. 
Prerequisite:  SOCIOL  101, 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits 


SPANISH 

S  P  AN  10 1  £  lernentary  Spanish 

For  students  with  ho  creditable  training  in 

Spanish,    An  .intensive  study   of  the   four 

language   skills  based  on  an  audio-lingual 

approach. 

4  lect  hrs,  1  lab  hr  4  credits 

SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish 

A   continuation  of  SPAN    1 01 ,  An  inten- 
sive study  of  the  four  language  skills  based 
on  an  a  udi  o- 1  ingua  I  app  roa  cb , 
4  lect  hrs,  1  lab  hr  4  credits 

SPAN  103  intensive  Elementary  Spanish 

An  intensive  study  .of  the  four  language, 
skills  for  those  who  wish  to  do  a  full  year  of 
elementary  Spanish  in  one  semester.  May  be 
taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have 
studied  two  years  In  high  school  and  wish  to 
start  over. 
8  lect  hrs  8  Credits 


SPAN  205  I  ntehsive  intermediate  Spanish  * 

A  continuation  of  SPAN  103  for  the. 
who  wish  to  do  a  full  year  of  intermedia 
Spanish  in  one  semester.  Students  who  fcj 
passed  SPAN.  115  will  have  priority,  ''" 
the  course  may  be  taken  by  anyone  eligif 
for  SPAN  201. 
8 lect  hrs  8 

SPAN  271   Introduction  to  Techniques;! 
Translation 

(see  description  under  Translation  Progr^ 

SPAN  273  Advanced  Translation 

(see  description  under  Translation  Progral 

SPAN  301  Advanced  Spanish  Composite 
and  Conversation 

Intensive  work  In  written  and  oral  Spams! 

Weekly   themes  and   frequent   oral   repot; 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  eqU 

vaient, 

3  lect  hrs  3  credit! 


THEATRE  ARTS 

THR  ART  125  Speech  and  Movement 

Training  for  voice  and  body  which   k|| 
speech  and  movement  in  touch  .with 
other:    moving   with  words,  speaking  sSf|| 
the  body.  Regular  voce  I -physical  warm -I 
and  group  exercises  aimed  at  freeing  expf 
sive  impulses  twill  prepare  the  student;;' 
creative   work    on   a   variety' of   matefi| 
"both  individually  and  in  groups. 
3  lect  hrs  ,        3  crefclj 

THR  ART  481   Modern  Dance  and 
Techniques 

An    eclectic    approach    to    dance    trairtfif 
derived    from    the    techniques  of    Mat§ 
Graham,  IVterCe  Cunningham,  A I  win   M 
lais  and   "Luigi,"  form  the  basic  work;; 
this  course.   Formal   structures,  as  well;  : 
the  elements  of  time,  space  and  force,  wii 
be  explored  in  short  compositional  studies 
3  lect  hrs  3  cr«*l| 

THR  ART  482C  Reader's  Theatre 

(see  description  under  Nantucket  Program) 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

WOST   100  Worrfen  and  Society,  an  lnti| 
duetion  to  Women's  Studies 

An  introductory,  interdisciplinary  cours 
recommended  as  a  first  course  in  Women' 
Studies.  Through  lectures,  readings,  find  Clil 
cussions,  students  will  examine  the  ongir 
of  women's  oppression;  femate: and  male  sg 
roles;  marriage  and  the  family;  wome 
workers  at  home  and  in  the  labor  forcf 
Students  will  relate  course  material  ;| 
experiences  in  their  own  lives.  First  art 
second  year  students. only. ■ 
3  lect  hrs  4  cresjl 

WOST     200     Twentieth     Century    Wome 
Writers:  A  feminist  Perspective 

An  intermediate-level  course  which; 
amines  the  ways  women  writers  in  fh 
century  have  dealt  with  some  imports! 
themes  of  contemporary  feminism.  The 
Include:  the  special  difficulties  facing  t> 
woman  artist;  the  process  of  female  soct| 
ization  and  its  "impact  on  mother-daught 
relationships;  female  adolescence;  lesbif 
ism:  the  need  for  making  the-  lives  of  c 
dtnaty  women  a  subject  for  study  and; 
source  of  artistic  creation;  and  rediscove; 
of, women's  collective  past.  Novels,  she 
stories,  some  analytical  essays  and  auf 
biographies  will  be  used.  Prerequisite:  Oi 
Women's  Studies  course  or  permission 
instructor. 
3  lect  hrs  3  creel 
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Graduate  Studies 


IJfvlass/Boston  offers  high-quality  graduate,  level  programs. 
It  present  five  programs  of  study  offer  Master's  degrees: 
lology,  Chemistry,  English,  History  and.  Mathematics, 
pch  program  is  characterized  by  a.  distinguished  -faculty , 
pali  ciassesand  excellent. facilities, 
Graduate  students  who  have  a  tuition  waiver  for  the  1 978- 


1979  academic;  year  may  request  a  waiver  of  tuition  for  the 
1979  summer  session  by  contacting  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies.  lAdministration  Bfdg.,  3rd  floor,  Rm,  046). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  courses  that  will  be  offered  this 
summer  as  part  of  the  Graduate  Studies  program.  For 
schedule  of  courses  look  under  individual  departments. 


IOL  660  Seminar  in  Developmental  8 iot- 

jrrent  problems  in  developmental  biology, 
otecular  artel  cell ular  differentiation),  arid 
Jttem  determination,  Prerequisita'  BIOL 
12  or  314  and  permission  of  instructor.  ■;: 
sem-dise  hrs  3  credits 

JGL   793   The  Reading  and  Teaching  of 

i  advanced  introductory  course,  or  &  -t6- 
jshar  course,  in  the  reading,  and  corhpre- 
■rtsion  of  poetry,  with  the  object  of  teach- 
0  it  to  younger  minds.  Emphasis  on  araet- 

3l  criticism,  or  ciose  reading,-,  b^t  various 
Srspectives:  arid :  Critical  approaches  are : in- 


eluded,  along  With  teaching  aids  and  ped- 
agogical exercises, Concentration  on  poets 
of  the  19th  arid.  20th  centuries,,  such  as 
Blake,  Keats,.  Dickinson,  Yeats,  Eliot,  Frost 
and  Lowpilv  A  rrufnbar  of  short  papers,  oral 
reports  on  poems,  one  final,  long  paper, ■; 
No  te:  Ordinarily  English  masters  con  rses  are 
Open  only  to  students  already  admitted  to 
'trie  English  MA  program.  Bare  exceptions 
4Fe  made* for  qualified  petitioners  by  the 
seminar  instructor  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  English. 
Selected  LlMesS/Boston .  undergraduates, 
with  the  proper  academic  background  and 
recommendations,  may  also  be  admitted  to 
these  graduate  seminars;  they  too  should,  see 


the  Director  of.  Graduate  Studies  in  English 

and  the  seminar  instructor. 

Sleet hrs,  2 conf  hrs  6 credits 

HIST  701  Topics  in  United  States  History 
Examinations:  of  important  themes  in  politi- 
cal and  social,  cultural  and  intellectual  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  in  the  19th  and 
2Qth  eentures. 
3  lect  hrs  4  credits 

MATH  670  Mathematical  logic  t 

Statement  calculus,  predicate  calculus,  axio- 
matic  theories,   truth  and  validity  models. 
Prerequisite:  .MATH  260  Or  330  or  equiva- 
lent.'    ... 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits 


ntucket  Program 

■f  the  past  ten  years  UMass/Sc-ston  has  offered  summer 

rses  on  the  island  of  N  a  ntucket.  The  courses  listed  be- 

wilf  be  given  on  Nantucket  this  year  on  Nantucket  as 

of  the  Summer  Program  of  tifvlass/Boston.  At!  courses 

y  full  academic  credit  and  utilize  the  facilities  of  the 


University  on  the  island'.  The  University  Field  Station  at 
Quaise  will  lie  the  site  of  the  course  in  Field  Bfofogy.  All 
other  courses  will  foe  offered  at  the. historical  Coffin  School 
In.  the  town  of  Mantuekat,  Limited  housing  may  be  avail- 
able to  students  taking,  summer  courses.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  the  Nantucket  Program,  call  the  Office  of  the 
Summer  School. : 


StRT  :330  Classical  Tradition  in  Naw  Eng- 
land , 
Exploration  of  the  architecture  of  the  Mew 
fnglantf  sea  coast  from  the.  saltbox  to;  the 
hed  style,  with  emphasis  do  the  rotes  of 
l^ditiohai  form  and  classical  sty  la  Is  on  the 
[rchiteature  of  the-  Colonial  and  Early 
[i-epubfican  periods,  and  on  the  rediscovery 
[f  that  architect ure  in  the  late  19th  and 
[0th  centuries,  resulting  in  the  Colonial 
Jtevival  arid  other  style  developments,  On- 
I  te  exploration  of  Nantucket  buildings  is 
m  integral  part  of  the  course,,  combined" 
|/ith  slide  lectures,  discussions,  arid  read- 
kjs  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  designed 
d  highlight  the  cultural  and  p-sychoiogicat, 
s  wei{:3s  the  artistic  aspects  of  tradition. 
his  course  is  taught  by  Pauline  Cfiase  Har- 
sll,  lecturer  and  consultant  in  social, 
Ijrchitectura!  and  environmental  history. 

...    3  credits 

HOL  200  Field  Biology  on  fciarrttwifeet  . 

\  summer  field  laboratory  course  con- 
noted at  the  University  Field  Station  on 
terrtueket.  Emphasis  in  Field  Botany. 
lectures.,  discussions,  field  trips,  fvleets 
very    weekday    for    4   weeks    fiehgtn    of 


season    subject  to  change}.  fvSa  in  land  stu- 
dents live  at  the  station  and  are  responsible 
Tor  modest  expenses.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4  credits 

HIST  478  American  Maritime  History 

The:  history  of  .the  United  States  during  its 
first  three  .centuries  was  virtually  the  story 
of  its  maritime  activities.  While  American: 
democracy  opened  a.  new  way  of  life  in  the 
world,  the  free  enterprise,  system,  which 
supported  it,  was  actually  the  economic :. 
progress  reflected  by  our.  trade  with  other" 
nations.  Such  qualities  as  self-reliance  and: 
saa-faring-sfcill  in  free  trade  were  stimulants 
to  commercial,  success  and  intellectual 
grown,  and  sustained  the  principles  of  our 
government  by  and  for  the  people.  The 
American  sea-faring  tradition  runs  through 
the  pages  of  our  history  like  a  strong  tide. 
This  course  covers  the  "age  of  sail"  and. 
the  "age  of  steah"  and  is  tgught  by  Wan- 
tucket  historian  felauafd  Stackpole. 

3  credits 


POLSCt  477  Themes  in  Russian  Potitic3i 
and  Phito'sophicatThought 

A  course  designed  as  a  survey  of  philosophi- 
cal and  literary  ideas  at  the  root  of  Russian 
attitudes  and  policies  of  pre-revolutionary 
and.  Soviet  periods. .  This  course  presents 
■readings  in  Russian  literature,"' classic,  and 
contemporary,  along,/ with  an  investigation 
of  the  social  and  political  trends  which  have 
formed  the.  Soviet  Union  today,  and  which  : 
Will  shape  its,  future.  Some  of  the  authors 
include  Pushkin,  Turgeney,  Odstoyevsky, 
Lenin,  Bukharin,  and.  Soteherifeyn.  in- 
structor; Olga  Andreiev  Carlisle,  author,  of 
several  books  of  the  subject, 

3  credits 

THRART  4S2C  Reader's  Theatre 

The  dramatic  interpretation  of  literature 
to  create  characters  interacting  in  situations 
with  a  minimum  of :  staging.  Emphasis  on 
vocal  effects  and:  a  wide  range  of  verbal 
techniques.  Useful  in  training  for  the 
theatre  and  oral  communication.  Readings 
may  include  Under.  Milk  Wood,  J.B.,  John 
Brown's  Body,  and  original  scripts  by  con- 
temporary piaywrlgits.  Taught  by  Louis  £, 
Roberts,  Chairman  of  the  Theater  Arts 
department  at  UMaSs/Soston. 

3  Credits 
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Summer  Program  for  PreColIege  Students 

Secondary  School  students  holding  Junioi  and  Senioi 
status  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  program  that  UMass/Bos- 
ton  is  offering  in  the  summei  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Institute  of  Learning  and  Teaching. 

Students  interested  in  taking  courses  under  this  progw 
are  a  ked  to  have  the  approval  of  theii  own  school  Guid- 
ance Counsellors.  Once  admitted  to  the  program,  students 
undergo  a  careful  process  of  orientation  and  advising  that 
familiarizes  thorn  with  this  institution  and  helps  them 
choose  courses  from  a  carefully  selected  list.  No  more  than 
two  courses  can  be  taken  by  a  student  undei  this  program 

At  the  wti-.faci.oiv  completion  of  the  course(s),  full 
-,f  jdemic  credit  is  granted  which  provides  the  student  with 


"the  following  options; 
I)    upon   application   for   admission   to  UMass/Boston  or 
UMass/Amherst,   these  credit.',  are  automatically  recogf 


2)  the  student  may  request  from  his/her  own  high  school  to 
rpa,         „j       .     ,    ,    ,     .         high  school   lij  I'  r  \ 

3)  Advanced  Placement  may  be  requested  by  the  student 
upon  application  to  an  institution  of  highei  learning 
othei  than  UMass/Amherst  or  U Mass/Boston; 

4'i  the  student  may  request  transfer  credit  for  courses  taken 
at  UWWBostort  when  applying  to  anothet  college  m 

university.    . 

For  more  details  on  this  program,  contact  Hannah  Gilrnan 
at  the  Institute  of  Learning  and  Teaching.  UMass/Bostor^ 

re  I  '  L.0--.1        " 


Spanish  Program  in  Translation 


for  acceptance  into  the  program  are:  1)  two  semesters  of 
Spanish  above  the  intermediate  level,  ot  the  equivalent;  21 
Proven  proficiency  in  advanced  English  composition.  Appii 
cants  who  have  not  taken  an  advanced  course  in  English 
composition  sn<    '  -  i  .  r!       ..    -ngl         ■  *lifyftil 

exam  eithei  .on  Thursday,  May  24  or  Friday,  June  1  at 
10  A.M.  in  Bldg.  2,  5th  floor,  Rm.  245.  For  inquiries,  call 
the  Spanish  Department,  287-1900.  ext.  3211. 
A  Certificate  in  Translation  will  be  awarded  upon  success- 
ful completion  of  all  course  work  and  a  final  comprehensivl 
exam  in  translation  from  Spanish  to  English. 


The  purpose  o*  the  Program  in  Translation  is  to  give  stu- 
dents an  ancillary  skill  to  their  basic  education  as  a  career 
option  The  program  is  designed  fa-f  name  speakei  of  Eng 
irh  with  an  advanced  knowledge  of  Spanish  who  wish  to 
develop  translation  skills.  Howevei,  native  speakers  of  Span- 
ish with  proven  proficiency  1  advanced  English  composi- 
tion are  not  excluded.  The  program  concentrates  on  English 
as  the  target  language,  and  consists  of  two  intensive  six- 
credit  coutses,  offered  m  2  six  week  semesters.  Prerequisites 

SPAN   771    Introduction   to  Techniques  of  -..-.,     impl!      .ppoftunitN     to   apply    these  rtbrie*  *nd- e^ys:  government  documents; 

Trfmtotton  techniques    .i .mi.    -.   ier.es  of   translation  scientific,  commerce!  and  technical  prow 

.,    ..: ems,  vxhictt  form  the  basis  for  class  Emphasis     is    on    translating    Spanish    to 

discuss.ur,   I'.m     IV,         at  least  2  4W.e-it.rrs  ■       '  r,'"l"" 

of  Spanish   beyond  the  intermediate  level  to   translating  material    m  the  commercial 

or  the  raw  va  I  mi*  ' '  '      !         '      "'*  ,flto 

6  lectins  fi  credits  "■    »«*      Li     i   i  n.eadl    i      alw    from 

»,n      -,,,,),..-  u  i>e  of 

SPAN  273  Advanced  Translation  historical    changes    in    vocabulary     syntax, 

Pfdctic translating  a    variety   •-■'   genres  tone    and    Style     Prerequisite:    SPAN    27} 

,-,.i    styles    both  literary   and  non-i.terary,  Introduction  to  Techmctues  of  Translation 

e.g.    passages   from  call ural  m-.teiia1    short  $  terfhfs  '      •  -    ' 


echrit£{u:es  and: 


Development.:  of  t«©  ■  pi 
skills  needed  for  trsnsiatJon.  imghmts  -on 
£ngtish  as  target  language  i translation,  from 
■Spanish  to  fwgStstt)  -with  some  practice  In 
translation  tram  £«g!«h  to  $psfi-ish.  rVteth- 
ods  of  contrastitfe  ImgAtics:  to  analyse 
pertinent  aspect*  of  Jahgwage  structure 
Involving  syntax,,  vocabulary  and  style.,  &re 
employed.  Material  for  this  course  is. taken 
from  published  translation  Of  both  a  liter- 
ary   and    nan-literary    nature.  Students   are 


:S*reriSs 


The  Col  Ie°e  of  Professional  Studies        •  business,  government 

The  College  of  Professional  Studies,  established  in  1 373,  is 
the  newest  College  at  U Mass/Boston.  The  College  cui  rently 
offers  a  program  in  the  field  of  Management,  H||||||| 
reaches  foil  size,  trie.  Oof  lege  will  offer  programs  in  a  §|t|§ 
;  iber  of  professional:  fields.  The  College  is  responsible  for 
both  the  professional  arid  genera!  education  of  its. student? .. 
and  the  -curriculum  eisnpha  sizes  relation  ships Between  the 
liberal  arts  and  selentjes  and  career ^rtamecl studies. 

The   Management   Program   is    a  com..-  of  undergraduate 
study  for  pefsdnswho  wish  to  prepare  in  managerial  careers 


MQT  Tflfi  Introduction  to  MaMa^metrt 

A  first  cOwrse  in  the  fimettans  and  problems 
ot  management^  designed  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  the  concrete  world,  of -management 
for  vsrti  ieh  much  of  their  sufeseq  mat  eou  rse- 
work  is  designed:  to  prepare  them,  ! 
-3  teet  hr s  .3  credits  -.-■;: 

WGT22S  Managerial  Statistics 

A  non-calculus  introduetion  to.  statistical 
description  and  inference.  Starjents  learn 
to  evaluate  statisti-cat  reports  and  to  proper- 
ty gather,  tabulate,  and  analyze  research  Op- 
ts, Topic*  metode  tabulation  asd  statistical 
measurement  of  sampi*  data,  probability 
{including,  common  distribution)  parametri-e 
and  rsonparametric  hypothesis  .testing  (two 


■  Sample,  contingency  tables,  >a 

.'and  analysis  of  variance! ,  esti  i  winn,  .- 
sion,  cot  relations,  survuy  and  sampling  tech- 
niques, and  experimental  design. 
4  feet  hrs  '  4  credits 


fvKJT  263  Introduetton  to  Laws 

Stent    • 
■  The-  nature  and:  functions  of  law  and  legal 

systems:    Examination  of  the  use  of  Saw  in 
-.resolving,  disputes,  factt«atlitg  ig^llalrfients- 

and  as  an  admin  stratlve  regulatorv    mstru 

merit    Patticuldr  attention  is  devoted  to  the 

interface    betvveeo    law    and    management 

theory, . 

3  1-ect  hrs  '■■:'"> Sftrijditir ::.    •■-:"■  t?^i 


business,  government,  oi  othei  institutions.  It  incorpaj 

ates  the  modern  en  -  I    nanjgeti      -  -  ....... 

vides  students  with  a  versatile  preparation  foi  work  m  . 
wide  variety  ot  institutions.  For  schedules  of  courses  in  thi 
program  look  under  Management  in  the  schedule  d 
courses. 
Prerequisites  Students  wishing  to  take  Mana 
Courses  during  the  summer  should  be  sure  that  they 
the  prerequisites  inci   <•  -;  i         '         '      i«)P"Oit 

tering  fot  the  course  Student/,  not  enrolled  at  UMass/Bos 
ton  .,-,- i 1 1  dm  asked  to  provide  information  regarding  their  ed 
ticational  preparation  on  the  fust  day  ot  classes. 

MGT   320  Introduction  to  Operations  Rf 

sasrch-  '    ■  .  :'..  .'.:-'.."-:■":■  ": 

An    o-    >  I       ,,.....( 

ininuos  used  for  rj>...v,:w.  optimum  sofu 
ttont   to  rsenarieriai  probletn*.  Tne  «ouis-i 

f„|t)  .,'■!!  '  <       '        '         '     -1    ' 

L,...j  optimum  decisions.  States  ol  nature,  al 
tenvtwe  course  of  anion,  obi"ctwi"  tunti 

tion,   .  ih  rruniiy    f« 

ais  axple»eti,  thr=e  types  tf  deciaon-matan 

Sttuatl -■  r'M. .!>■,.   uncertainty    and  nski 

are  e^ammeil  u-rJ  r^tn,ii)n-mr,k,nu  cu'wi 
are  derfved  The  remainder  ot  the  course  •■  • 
pi  ores  i  '        '  '  i  ,>  i    •  -- 

research  techniques,  such  as  flow  can 
task  diagrams,  pen  networks,  Monte  Carl 
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acfmtque,  assignment,  resource  allocation, 
•asportation    (distribution),    and    general 
near  programming.  Prerequisite;  MOT  220 
r  permission  of  instructor, 
lect  hrs  3  credits 

iGT  321  Operations  Management 

in  introduction  to  the  principle  problems 
nd  issues  that  confront  the  manager,  in- 
luding  methodologies  of  analysis  and  deci- 
on-making  as  applied  to.  these  problems 
nd   issues.  Covers  quantitative  techniques 

thht       til!      #*Afvh       ffj«,<fc<      AMUrt*flnHi)Ji...»lJ,'*kft,«,*l-'. 


on  analysis,  queuing  models,  and  simula'- 
ion.  The  remainder  of  the  course  studies 
he  fundamental  elements  of  production 
nd  services  delivery  management,  including 
acilities  management,  word,  measurement, 
rocess  design,  forecasting,  scheduling  and 
ispatching,  production  3nd:  inventory  con- 
tol,  quantity  control,  effects  of  technologi- 
st change,  and  economics  of  transportation 
nd  logistics.  Prerequisite:  MGT  320 
feet  hrs  3  credits 

AGT  331  Marketing  in  the  Public  and  Pri- 
sts Sector  i 

Analysis  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of: 
j  social,  economic,  technological,  politi- 
i\,  lega!  and  other  systems  within  which  an 
ionization  operates;  21  individuals  and 
oups  within  those  systems  towards  which 
i  organization's  products  or  services  are 
ifecterj  and  from  which  its  resources  are 
btained.  Students  learn  to  formulate  and 
/aluate  programs  designed  to  achieve  an 
rganization's  objectives-  by  influencing 
id  adapting  to  its  external  environment, 
he  courses  use  lectures,  class  discussion, 
<ercises,  report  writing,  and  case  studies, 
lect  hrs  3  credits 

fGT  340  Management  of  financial  Re- 
jiur ees  i 

in  introduction  to  financial  accounting, 
wphasizing  concepts  rather  than  book- 
?eping  procedures.  Also  included  is  s  brief 
ieatment  of  the  management  of  the  short- 
>m  financial  needs  of  profit  and  non-pro- 
t  entities. 
lect  hrs  4  credits 


MGR    341    Management  of    Financial   Re- 
sources 1 1 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  short-term  fi- 
nancial management.  Sasic  aspects  of.  long- 
term  finance  including  leverage,  debt  capa- 
city and  dividend  policy.  Introduction  to 
the  types  of  securities  issued  by  public  and 
private'  entitles.  Capital  budgeting  and  the 
time  value  of  money.  Prerequisite:,  MGT 
340  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4  lect  hrs  4  credits 

MGT     350    Management    of    Human     Re- 
sources  I 

An    introductory    course   centered   around 
the   processes   of   planning,   organizing,  di-* 
recting   and    controlling  activities  as   they 
relate  to  the  effective  utilization  and  devel- 
opment of  people  in  formal  organizations. 
Exposure  to  the  analytical   tools  useful  in 
conceptualising,  diagnosing   and  acting  on. 
managertei.  problems   related   to  the  inter- 
action between  organizations,  their  objec- 
tives and   the  development   of  human  re- 
sources. Emphasis  rs  given  to  the  concepts- 
of  organisation  analysis  and  design,  and  to 
the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  organizational 
structure  on  human  performance. 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits. 

MGT    351     Management    of    Human    Re- 
sources H 

A  core  course  exploring  theories,  ideas  and 
research  concerning  human  behavior  In  or- 
ganisations. Structured  as  an  experiential, 
learning  process  around  the  analysis  of  indi- 
vidual behavior,  interpersonal  relations,  and 
group  dynamics.  Exposure  to  the  critical  in- 
teractions and  options  open  to  management 
in  structuring  human  performance  and  the 
value  implications  implicit  in  personnel  deci- 
sions..Prerequisite:  MGT  3S0  or  permission 
of  instructor, 
3  lect  hrs  3  credits 


MGT  431  Consumer  Behavior  and  Market- 
ing Communications 

Analyzes  interactions  between  consumer  de- 
cision-making processes  using  concepts  of 
economics,  sociology,  psychology,  and  mass 
and  informal  communications,  in  order  to 
develop  marketing  communication  strategies 
in  response  to  specific  marketing  problems. 
Prerequisite:  MGT  331  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
'  3  lect  hrs  3  credits 

MGT  432  Marketing  Research 

Presents  marketing  research  as  the  system- 
atic and  objective  search  for  and  analysis  of 
information  relevant  to  the  identification 
and  solution  of  marketing  problems  as- well 
as  for  use  in  management  information  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite:  MGT  331  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  lect  hrs  3  credit 

MGT  480  Management  internship 

Full  of  part-time  work  experience  in  man- 
agement settings,  supervised  by  an  on-site 
supervisor  and  a  management  program  fac- 
ulty sponsor.  Credit  also  available  to  stu- 
dents with  prior  managerial  experience  who 
develop  a  professional  portfolio  about  that 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  a  facul-. 
ty  sponsor.  Open  only  to  management  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  ?5.credits,  3  out 
of  the  4  management  core  courses,  and  the 
application  process  during^  advance  registra- 
tion periods.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
CPS  dean's  office,  management  students- 
only, 
hrs  by  arrangement  4-8  credits 

MGT  500  Exchange  Program  with  North- 
eastern University 

Students  enrolled  in  the  management  pro- 
gram may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of 
the  College  of  Professional  Studies,  take 
specialized  course  work  not  available  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  at  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  at 
Northeastern  University,  Students  interested 
in  this  option  should  contact  the  College  of 
Professional  Studies  dean's  office.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  management  students. 


mimtyberviee 

ie  College  Or  Public  and  Community  Service  (CPCS)  pre- 

s  people  for  careers  in  public  and  community  service. 

idents  are  primarily  urban  adults  who  come  from 

kgrounds  of  active  community  involvement  and  work  in 

:tal  service  agencies.  Education  at  CPCS  combines  the.de- 

~pment  of  practical  professional  skills  with  a  critical  and 

tiring  perspective  gained  through  exploration  of  the-so- 

:iences  and  humanities. 

s  a  competency-based  program.  Competence  Is 
w/edge  in  action:  knowing  and  doing  something  welt. 
S  awards  "competencies"  rather  than  credit  hours  and 
rades.  Competence  is  evaluated  according  to  clearly  speci- 


fied criteria  and  standards  published  in  advance  in  compe- 
tence statements.  At  the  conclusion  of  Sum merv  School 
courses,  students  who  have  successfully  demonstrated  com- 
petence will,  be  awarded  specific  certification  {called  "com- 
petencies"), identified  in  the  CPCS  course  descriptions. 
Each  "competency"  bears  a  specific  number  of  credit 
equivalents  which  can  be  used  on  a  pass/fail  basis  in  other 
Colleges  of  UMB  and  most  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  grant  credit  equivalencies  for  competency- 
based  programs. 

For  further  information  on  competencies  please  check  sec- 
'tion  on  "Competencies"  under  Registration  Procedures. 
Course  fees  are  listed  under  each  course  in  the  Schedule  of 
Courses,  This  college  is  housed  at  the  Park  Square  Campus 
of  UMass/Boston  {100  Arlington  St.),  sod  all  their  summer 
courses  are  held  at  that  location. 

See  course  descriptions  on  next  page 
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t AW  1 40  Negotiation 

Competencies  Addressed:  taw  Certificate; 
Negotiation  (3  credit  equivalencies)  tn  addi- 
tion, students  may  attempt  to  complete  a 
second  competency.  Ethics  of  Role  i3  cr. 
equiv. I,  The  decision  on  the  second  com- 
petency is  optional.  Teaches  the  uses  of 
power  and  leverage  in  a  one-to-one  negotia- 
,  tioh  setting,  By  repeating  role  play  drills,  in 
class  and  out,  students  work  with  progres- 
sively more  complex  techniques  of  persua- 
sion. While  using  various  forms  of  power, 
students  become  sensitized  to  the  ethical 
problems  inherent  in  .such  use.  Alternative  . 
ways  of  coping  with  these  ethical  problems 
are  discussed.  Also  serves  as  introduction  to 
Law  Certificate,  focusing  on  Negotiation 
and  Ethics  of  Role  as  specific  entry  com- 
petencies. 

ESSKIL  130  Creative  Images  in  Writing 

Competencies  Addressed"*  Alt  students  are 
expected  to  complete  two  competencies 
from   the  Writing  Certificate;  each  compe- 


tency in  the  Writing  Certificate  is  valued  at 
2  credit  equivalencies.  In  addition,  students 
may  elect  to  work  on  the  following  compe- 
tencies in  the  Beading  Certificate:  Compre- 
hending the  Work  (2  cr,  equiv.).  Judging  the. 
Work  (2  cr.  equiv. 1,  and  Pre-Reading  (1  cr. 
equiv.).  Course  goals  include;  developing 
greater  confidence  in  writing;  gaining  the 
opportunity  to  write  in  several  forms  (short 
story,  essay.  Poetry,  journal  entries};  ex- 
panding vocabulary;  giving  and  receiving 
feedback;  and  developing.effecfive  strategies 
for  making  our  points.  How  to  team  Com- 
petencies: Attend  class;  complete  all  writing 
assignments.  Additional  Information:  Work- 
shop approach  used.  Much  in-class  writing 
and  group  discussion.  Beginners  especially 
welcome.  Students  encouraged  to  determine 
if  this  course  meets  their  needs  by  calling 
the  instructor. at  CPCS,  287-1900,  ext.  303 
or  288. 

ESSKIL    120  Sentence  Sense;      A   course 
to  strengthen  ttompetence  as  a  writer. 
Competencies    Addressed:    Writing    Certifi- 
cate: Experiential  Writing  (2  cr.  equiv.)  arid 
either  Analysis  (2  cr.  equiv.)  or  Advocacy  <2 


cr.  equiv.).  Students  have  opportunity  to 
complete  2  writing  competencies  and  there- 
far  should  be  able  to  achieve  4  credit  equiv- 
alencies from  this  course.  Provides  intense 
experience  in  writing,  with  maximum  indi- 
vidualized instruction,  for  the  person  who 
has  had  difficulty  with  writing.  Confidence 
in  using  the  conventions  of  writing  and  in 
organizing  is  an  important  goal.  Reading  as- 
signments are  kept  brief  to  enable  students 
to  Concentrate  on  writing.  Students  write 
about  brief  films  rather  than  about  extra 
assigned  reading.  Now  tb  Leaf n  and  Demon- 
strate Competencies;  Requires  a  minimum 
of  2,500  words  (the  total  of  several  brief  pa- 
pers) of  polished,  competent  writing  for 
each  competency  (5,000  words  for  two 
competencies).  Much  of  the  writing  is  done 
in  class;  students  also  keep' journals.  Stu- 
dents should  expect  to  revise,  each  brief  pa- 
per several  times,  addressing  different  skills. 
.Evaluation  occurs  with  the  final,  polished 
version,  rather  than  with  the  first  submis- 
sion. 


N0n€rcdit  Sainraer  Workshops 

UfvTass/Boston  offers  a  series  on  non-credit  courses  and 
workshops  as  part  of  its  services  to  our  summer  students. 
Most  of  these  course  are  tuition-free,  tout  some  have  special 
course  fees.  Please  look  under  each  course  for  expenses.  Al- 
though regular  summer  UMass/Bostqfi  students  are  given 
priority  in  enrolling  in  these  courses,  the  general  public  is 
invited  to  take  them  art  a  spaee-availabiiity  basis. 

Basic  GaHigraphy-The  Art  of  Beautiful  Writing 

Begins  with  foundation  Roman  and  proceeds  to  other 
alphabets.  Practical  demonstrations  and  slides. of  layout 
commercial  uses,  gold  leafing  and  design,  taught  by  Sand i 
Ouinn,  Director  of  the  Schooi  of  Calligraphy  in  Boston. 
Approximate  cost  of  supplies  required  for  this  course  is< 
$12.00. 
Tues.  1-3  pm         June  12-July  31         Course  Fee:  $30.00 

Effective  Career  Planning 

A  seminar  covering  all  major  aspects  of  career  planning 
on  the  job  campaign,  topics  include  skilled  identification, 
values  clarification,    setting   goals   and  objectives,  writing 
resumes,  effective  interviewing  and  job  strategy. 
Tues.  7-9  pm       .  June  19- July  17         Course  Fee:  $30,00 

Homeowners  Energy  Conservation  Course 

A  course  designed  by  the  State  Energy  Office  to  im- 
part information  to  homeowner's  oh  a  variety  of  topics 
including  heat  loss  factors,  best  Insulating  materials,  in- 
spection of  homes  for  heat  losses,  installing  appropriate 
insulation,  etc.  Taught  by  Richard  Johnson. 
MW  7-9  p.m.  July  16- July  30  Course  Fee.:  $30.00 

Emergency  Care  Training  Program 

The  Health  Service  Department  offers  a  series  of  non- 
creciit  courses  In  Emergency  Cafe  Training.  These  courses 
are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  and  certified 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Heart  Associ- 
ation. The  courses  are  given  free  of  charge.  For  registration, 


contact   the   Health.  Services  Department,   U Mass/Boston, 
Admin.  Bldg.,  2nd  floor,  tel.  (617)  287-1900 


Standard  First  Aid 

Emergency  care  procedures  including  artificial  resuscita- 
tion, bleeding  control,  poisoning  and  fracture  management. 
Special  instruction  areas  Include  pool  extrication  and  emer- 
gency childbirth. 
TTh  1-3  p.m.  June  12-July  18 


Basic  Cardiac  Life  Support— CPR 

That  phase  of  emergency  cardiac  care  that  either  1)  ex- 
ternally supports  the  respiration  and  circulation  of  a  victim 
of  cardiac  arrest  through  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 
(CPR1  or  2)  prevents  circulatory  and  respiratory  arrest  or 
insufficiency  through  prompt. intervention, 
MW  1-3  p.m.  June11-July2 

Sailing  Program 

Sailing  instruction  is  offered  starting  June  19  through 
August  15,  Monday  through  Friday  (weather  and  tide  con- 
ditions permitting),  Students  interested  must  first  take  a 
basic  swim  test  in  order  to  register  for  instruction.  Appro- 
priate certification  is  awarded  according  to  level  of  profici- 
ency achieved. 

Swimming  Program 

Three  levels  of  swimming  instruction  are  offered  this 
summer.  The  three  bourses  are  beginners,  intermediate,  and 
also  an  Advanced  Ufesaving  Course. 

Beginners  and  Intermediate 
MW  1:30-2:30  p.m. 

Advanced.  Llfesaving 
TTh  1 :30-2:30  p.m. 

All  courses  are  recognized  and  giveo in  conjunction  with  ; 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Appropriate  certification  iss 
awarded  at  the  completion  of  the  course.    ■ 


June  20-August  1 
June  19- July  31 
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All  Courses  are  run  during  the  "6"  schedule  (June  11  to  Aug  1)  unless  alternate  dates 

are  specified. 

All  courses  run  Monday  through  Thursday,  for  1  hour  and  15  minutes  unless  otherwise 

specified. 


OEPT   COURSE    SCHEDULE 
SEC    NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEETING   TIMES 


BLDG  CR 

FIR    RCOH 


INSTRUCTOR 


OEPT   COURSE    SCHEDULE 
SEC    NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEETING    TIMES 


BLDG  CR 

FLP    RCOH 


INSTRUCTOR 


B-L-A-C-K.      S-T-U-D-I-E-S 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


A-N-T-H-R-O- P-O-L- O-G-Y 


BLKSTY  110      INTRO  BLK  STUOIES  I 

IB  024191  MTUWTH  8.30 

BLKSTY  201      ROOTS  CF  BLK  FAMILY 

IB  02447*  MTUWTH  10.00 


4CR 
2-1  428   OGEDENGBE 

SCR 
2-1  418   POTTINGER 


ANTH 

102 

INTRO     ARCHCEIOL    Af,TH 

4CR 

IB 

020034    MTUWTH    o.3o 

2-1 

420      BISHOP 

ANTH 

103 

INTRO    CULTURAL    ANTH 

4CR 

IB 

020317    MTUWTH    10.00 

2-1 

420       HULTS 

ANTH 

210 

BIO    SOCIAL    eEFAVICR 

3CR 

16 

020412    MTUWTH    10.00 

2-1 

210       BISHOP 

ANTH 

280 

PE0P6CULT    CELTIC    WRL 

3CR 

IB 

020878    MTUWTH    8.30 

2-1 

417      HULTS 

C-H-€-M-I-S-T-R-Y 


100      LANGUAGE  OF  ART 
IB     021155  MTUWTH  10.00 

195       INTRO  FILM  ANALYSIS 
IB     021511  MTUWTH  11.30 
LAB  FEE:  $R 


293     PHOTOGRAPHY  I 
IB     021711  MTUWTH  8.30-11.00 
2B     021749  MTUWTH  12.00-2.30 
LAB  FEE:  tl5 


4CR 
2-3  407 

4CR 
2-3  4C7   RISSE 


3CR 
9-8  025   SEVEY 
9-8  025   SEVEY 


330N     CLASSIC4L  N.E.  ARCH  3CR 

IC     02lfe'.6  MTUWTH  10.30-12.30  NANT  >KET  HARRELL 
AUG  1  AUG  30 


CHEM 

103 

CHEMICAL    PRIN    I 

5CR 

LEC 

1A 

024757    MTUTHF    10. 00 

2-1    20<) 

LAB 

1A 

024802    TUTH    1.00-4.00 

DIS 

1A 

024852    W    10.00 
MEETS:    JUNE    4   -    JULY    12 
LAB   FEE:    $45 

2-1    209 

CHEM 

104- 

CHEMICAL    PRIN    II      ' 

5CR 

LEC  IC     025139  MTUTHF  10.00        2-1  209 

LAB  IC     025189  TUTH  t.CO-4.00 

DIS  IC     025234  W  10.00  2-1  2C9 

MEETS:  JULY  It  -  AUGUST  21 

LAB  FEE:  t45 


CHEM 

153 

LEC 

1A 

LAB 

1A 

DIS 

1A 

CHEM 

154 

LEC 

IC 

LAB 

IC 

DIS 

IC 

ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY    I 
025517    MT(JTHF    10.00 
025567    TUTH    I.C0-4.0C 
025612    W    10.00 

MEETS:    JUNE    4   -    JULY    12 

LAB    FEE:    J45 

ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY    II 
025890    MTUTHF    10.00 
025945    TUTH    1.00-4.00 
025995    W    10.00 

MEETS:    JULY    It    -    AUGUST    21 

LAB  FEE:    145 


SCR 
2-1    409 


5CR 
2-1    409 


-I-O-L-O-G-Y 


BIOL 

101 

BASIS    OF    LIFE 

1A 

022026    MTUWTFF    8.30-10.00 
MEETS:    JUNE    11    -    JULY    6 

BIOL 

102 

EVOLUTIONARY    8  I OL 

IB 

022309    MTUWTHF     10.00 
MEETS:    JUNF    19    -    AUGUST    1 

BIOL 

111 

GENERAL    BIOLOGY    I 

LEC 

14 

022517    MTUWTH    8.30 

LAB 

IA 

022632    MW    1.0C-4.00 

2A 

022660    TUTH     1.00-4.00 
MEETS:    JUNE    4    -    JULY    12 
LAB    FEE:     $7 

BIOL 

112 

GENERAL    PIOLOGY    II 

LEC 

IC 

02294?    MTUWTH    8.30-10.00 

LAB 

IC 

022993     MW    1.00-4.00 

2C 

023020    TUTH    1.00-4.0C 
MEETS:    JULY    16    -    AUGUST    21 
LAB   FEE:    J7 

4CR 

2- 

■1 

2C7      HAGER 
4CR 

2- 

■1 

207       KINCAIO 
4CR 

2- 

-1 

40.9 

4CR 
2-1    4C9      SHEERIN 


BIOL  200  FIELD    BIOLCGY  4CP 

IA  023303    BY    ARRGT 

MEETS:     JUNE    4    -    JUNE    29 
GIVEN    ON    NANTUCKET     ISLAND 

BIOL  232  INVERTEBRATE    2C0LCGY  5CP 

LEC    IB  023581    MTIJWTF    10.00  2-1    417 

LAB    IB  023636    TUWTH    1.00-5.00 

LAB    FEE:    «15 


BIOL  660  SEMINAR     IN    DEV    BICL 

IA  023919    MTUWTH    2.30-4.30 

MEETS:     JUNE     4    -     JULY    5 


3CR 
2-1     612       HARRISON 


C-L-A-S-S-I-C-S 


CLSICS  284     GRFEK  E  ROMAN  MYTH 
IB     026272  MTUWTH  11.30 


E-C-0-N-O-M-I-C-S 

ECON  100  ECONOMIC    LITERACY 

IB  026555  MTUWTH  11.30 
ECON         155  STATISTICAL    METHODS 

IB  026866  MTUWTH  10. CO 
ECON        225  AM    ECOKCM  IC    HIST 

IB  027143  MTUWTH  11.30 
ECON         235  INTERNATIONAL    ECON 

IB  027426  MTUWTH  10.00 
ECON         281  MARXIST    ANALYSIS 

IB  027709    MTUWTH    10.00. 


E-N-G-L-I-S-H 

ENGL         101  FRESHMAN    ENGLISH    I 

IB  027987    MTUWTH    10.00 
ENGL         102  FRESHMAN    ENGLISH    II 

IB  028264    MTUWTH    8.20 

2B  028292    MTUWTH    10.00 
ENGL          206  FIVE    BRITISH    WRITERS 

IB  02B575    MTUWTH    10.00 
ENGL         213  INTRO    TO    FICTION 

IB  028858    MTUWTH    11.30 
ENGL         240  INTERMEDIATE    CCMP 

IB  029135    MTUWTH    8.30 
ENGL         407  MODERN    BRITISH    NOVEL 

IB  029418    MTUWTH    8.30 


4CR 
2-1    41E      MOSELEY 

4CR 
2-1    418      FERLEGER 

3CR 
2-1    417      FERLEGER 

3CR 
2-1    213      SCHIAVO-CAMPO 

3CR 
2-1  614   MOSELEY 


4CR 
2-2  209   KELLY 

4CR 
2-1  619   HARDING 
2-1  619   SWAN 

4CR 
2-1  415   GOLEMAN 

4CR 
2-1  617   WIZNITZER 

4CR 
2-1  617   KREIGER 

3CR 
2-1  614   L.  SMITH 
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DEPT    COURSE    SCHEDULE  TITLE 

SEC    NUMBER  MEETING    TIMES 

ENGL        408  CONTEMP    AM    POETRY 

IB  029696    MTUHTH    10.00 

ENGL        793  READ   t    TEACH    POETRY 

IB  029979    TUTH    4. 15-18.45 

F-R-E-N-C-H 


3LDG     CR 
FLP  RCC» 


INSTRUCTOR 


SCR 
2-1  617   PHILLIPS 

5CR 
2-1    421 


DEPT   COURSE   SCHEDULE 
SEC    NUMBER 


L-«-T-I-N 


TITLE 
MEETINC  TIMFS 


BLOG     CR 
FIP  RCCP 


INSTRUCTOR 


LATIN   113      INTENSIVE  LATIN  BCR 

IB     036336  MTUHTH  B. 30-10. 30    2-1  612   KONIARIS 
MEETS:  JUNE  11  -  AUGUST  I 


FRENCH  101      ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  I 
LEC  1B     030843  MTUHTH  8.30-11.15 
LAB  1B     030893  MTUWTH  11.30-12.15 
MEETS:  JUNE  11  -  JULY  9 
LAB  FEE:  14 

FRENCH  102      ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  II 
LEC  IB     031170  MTUHTH  8.30-11,15 
LAB  1B     031225  MTUHTH  11.30-12.15 

MEETS:  JULY  1C  -  AUGUST  1 

LAB  FEE:  t4 

FRENCH  125      INTENSIVE  FRENCH 

LEC  IB     031508  MTUWTH  8.30-11.15 
LAB  IB     031558  MTUHTH  11.30-12.15 
LAB  FEE:  18 

MEETS:  JUNE  II  -  AUGUAT  1 
MEETS:  JUNE  11  -  AUGUST  1 


FRENCH  301      TRADUCTION  ET  STYLE 
IB     031831  MTUHTH  8.30 


4CR 

2-2  428 


4CR 
2-2  428 


SCR 
2-2  4_28 


G-E-R-M-A-N 


GERMAN  101 
LEC  1B 


GERMAN  102 
LEC  IB 


3CR 
2-1  415   PHILLIP 


4CR 
2-2  417 
2-2  417 


ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  I 
032118  MTUHTH  8.30-9.45 

MTUWTH  11.00-12.15 
032168  MTUH  10.00-11.00 
MEETS:  JUNE  U  -  JULY  9 
LAB  FEE:  t4 


ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  IT  4CR 

032441  MTUHTH  8.30-9.45     2-2  417 
MTUWTH  11.00-12.15  2-2    417 
032491  MTUW  10.00-11.00 
MEETS:  JULY  1C  -  AUGUST  1 
LAB  FEE:  «4 


L-»-W      C      J-U-S-T-I-C-E 

LAHJUS    103B  PUNISHMENT 

1B  036897    MTUHTH    8.30 

MEETS:    JUNE    11    -    JULY    17 

LAHJUS    104  INTRO   LAH    E    JUSTICE 

IB  037174    MTUWTH    11.30 

LAHJUS    470A  CRIMINAL    LAW 

IB  037*57    MTUHTH    10.00 


N-A-T-H-E-M-A-T- I-C-S 


MATH 

MATH 
MATH 
MATH 

MATH 
MATH 

MATH 
MATH 
MATH 


110 
IB 
2B 

124 
13 

125 
IB 

130 
IB 
2B 

137 
IB 

140 
IB 
2B 

141 
IB 

150 
IB 

670 
IB 


BAS 
037730 
037768 

APP 
038045 

ELE 
038328 

COL 
03  8601 
038639 

TNT 
038912 

CAL 
039227 
039255 

CAL 
039538 

VEC 
039811 

MAT 
040096 


IC  ALGE 
MTUHTH 
MTUWTH 

L1E0  AL 
MTUWTH 

M    PROB 
MTUWTH 

LEGE  AL 
MTUHTH 
MTUWTH 

RO  COMP 
MTUHTH 

CULUS  I 
MTUHTH 
MTUWTH 

CULUS  I 
MTUWTH 

TOR  GEO 
MTUHTH 

H  LOGIC 
TUTH  4 


BRA 

8.30 

10. CO 
GEBRA 

8.30 
THEORY 

10.00 
G  E  TRIG 

8.30 

10.00 

PROG 

10.00 

8.30 

10.00 
I 

8.30 
M  E  MATR 

8.30 


2CR 

2-1  608   SHARTZ 


4CR 
2-1  608 

2CR 
2-1  608 


4CR 
2-2  207 
2-2  2C7 

4CR 
2-1  616 

4CR 
2-1  616 

4CR 
2-2  208 
2-2  208 

4CR 
2-2  211 

4CR 
2-2  213 
2-2  213 

4CR 
2-2  2C9 

4CR 
8-2  062 

3CR 
2-1  420 


GERMAN  115 
LEC  IB 


LAB  IB 


INTENSIVE  GERMAN  eCR 

032774  MTUWTH  8.30-9.45  2-2  417 

MTUHTH  11.C0-12.15  2-2  417 
032829  MTUH  10.00-11.00 


H-I-S-T-O-R-V 

HIST         111  MODERN    HEST    CIV    I 

IB  033106    MTUHTH    8.30 

HIST         112  MODERN    HEST    CIV    II 

IB  033334    MTUWTH    10.00 

HIST  161  AFRICAN    CIV    II 

IB  033528    MTUHTH    11.30 

HIST        265  AMERICAN    HISTCRY    I 

IB  033667    MTUWTH    10.00 

HIST         380  U.S.     IN    20TH    CEN    II 

, IB  034227    MTUHTH    8.30 

HIST         478N  AMER    MARITIME    HIST 

IC  034500    MTUHTH    8.30 

MEETS:    AUGUST    1    -AUGUST    30 
GIVEN    ON    NANTUCKFT    ISLAND 


4CR 
2-1    2IC      BOCKBINOER 

4CR 
2-1    421       eOOKBINDER 

4CR 
2-1    421       AMIJI 

4CR 
2-2  205   PETRIN 

3CR 
2-1  421   BERKHW1T2 

3CR 
NANT  >KET  STACKPOLE 


701A     20TH  CENTURY  AMERICA 
IB     034788  MTU  4.0C-16.0C 


4CR 
2-2  421   BERKOHITZ 


H-U-M-A-N-I-T-I-E-S 

HUMAN   271      HOLOCAUST  LITERATURE  4CP 

IB     035065  MTUWTH  11.30-1.10    2-1  415   HOELTZEL 
MEETS:  JUNE  25  -  AUGUST  1 


I-T-A-L-I-A-N 

ITAL        XXX  INTENSIVE    EIEK    ITAL 

LEC    IB  035348    MTUWTH    8.30-11.15 

LAB    IB  035398    TUTH    11.30-12.15 

LAB   FEE:    $8 
MEETS:     JUNE    11    -    AUGUST    1 


8CR 
2-2    415 


MUSIC      111 
IB 


INTRO    TO    MUSIC 
044531    MTUWTH    10.00 


P-H-I-L-O-S-O-P-H-Y 

PHIL 

PHIL 


PHIL 
PHIL 


100 
IB 

10B 
IB 

120 
IB 

130 
IB 


INTRO    TO    PHILOSOPHY 
044814    MTUHTH    11.30      I 

MORAL    C    SCC    PROBLEMS 
045096    MTUWTH    8.30 

LOGIC 
045379    MTUHTH    10.00 

PHIL    OF    EOUCATION 
045652    MTUHTH    10.00 


P-H-Y-S-I-C-S 


PHYSIC 

107 
1A 

PHYSIC 

108 
IC 

PHYSIC 
LEC 
DIS 

113 
1A 
1A 

PHYSIC 

171 
1A 
2A 

3A 

PHYSIC 

172 

IC 
2C 

COLLEGE    PHYSICS    T 

045713    MTUHTH    8.30-10.30 

MEETS:    JUNE    4- JULY    12 


FUNDAMENTAL    PHYSIC    I 
045779    MH    3.30-10.30 
045785    TH    8.3C-1C.30 
JUNE  4  -  AUG  9 

INTRO    PHYSICS    LAB    I 
045818    TU    11.00-1.30 
045824    H    11.00-1.30 
045830    TH    11.00-1.30 
MEETS:    JUNE4-JULY    12 

INTRO    PHYSICS    LAB    II 
045868    TU    11.00-1.30 
045874    H    11.00-1.30 
E  JULY  16  -  AUG  21 


4CR 

2- 

-2 

404      SAUNDERS 
4CR 

2- 

-1 

428 
3CR 

2- 

-1 

418      SHARTZ 
4CR 

2 

-2 

616 
3CR 

2 

■2 

621 

4CR 
8-1    006 


COLLEGE    PHYSICS    II  4CR 

045741    MTUHTH    P. 30-10.30         8-1    0C6 
MEETS :    JULY    16-AUG    23 


4CR 
2-2    206 
2-2    2C6 


ITAL    101      ELEMENTARY  ITAL  I 

LEC  IB     035671  MTUHTH  8.30-11.15 
LAB  IB      035726  TUTH  11.30-12.15 

MEETS:  JUNE  11  -  JULY  9 

LAB  FEE:  S4 

ITAL    102      ELEMENTARY  ITAL  II 
LEC  IB      036003  MTUHTH  8.30-11.15 
LAB  1B      036053  TUTH  11.3C-12.15 

MEETS:  JULY  10  -  AUGUST  1 
LAB  FEE:  $4 


4CP 

2-2    415 


4CR 
2-2    215 


P-O-L-I-T-I-C-A-L      S-C-I-E-N-C-E 

POLSCI    122  GOVT    E    PCLTCS    OF    US 

IB  045935    MTUWTH    11.30 

POLSCI    123  20TH   CEN    PCL    IOEAS 

IB  046212    MTUWTH    8.30 

POLSCI    363  SOVIET    GOVT    E    POLT 

IB  046773    MTUHTH    10.00 

POLSCI    477N  POL    RUSS    LIT    THEMES 

IB  046828    MTUHTH    8.30 

ON   NANTUCKET 

JULY  2  •  JULY  31 


4CR 
2-2    205      WARD 

4CR 
2-2    419      LIEBERMAN 

3CR 
2-2  419   LIEBERMAN 

3CR 
NANT  'KET  CARLISLE 
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DEPT  COURSE  SCHEDULE 
SEC  NUMBER 


P-S-Y-C-H-O-L-O-G-Y 


TITLE 
MEETING    TIMES 


PSYCH      101  INTRO    PSYCHOLOGY 

IB  04  7050    MTUWTH    10.00 
PSYCH       102  INTRO    PSY    RESEARCH 

IB  047335    MTUWTH    8.30 
PSYCH      200  PERSONALITY 

IB  047616    MTUWTH    8.3C 
PSYCH      230  SOCIAL    PSYCHOLOGY 

IB  047894    MTUWTH    11.30 
PSYCH      241  INFANCY    C    CMLC    DEV 

IB  048171    MTUWTH    11.30 
PSYCH      245  EDUCATIONAL    PSYCH 

IB  048454    MTUWTH    8.30 

2B  04848?    MTUWTH    10.00 


BLDG  CR 

FLR    RCCM 


INSTRUCTOR 


4CR 
2-2    006      STRICKLANO 

4CP 
2-1    213       KALICK 

SCR 
2-2    214      SLAVIN 

3CR 
2-2  214   KALICK 

3CR 
2-2  213 

3CR 
2-2  423   SCHLEIFER 
2-2  423   SCHLEIFER 


DEPT  COURSE  SCHEDULE     TITLE 

SEC  NUMBER     MEETING  TIMES 

W-O-M-E-N-'-S  S-T-U-O-I-E-S 

HOST         100  WOMEN    ANC    SOCIETY 

IB  053930    MTUWTH    10.00 

HOST         200-  20TH   C    WOMEN    WRITERS 

IB  054217    MTUWTH    11.30 


College  of  Professional  Studies 


BLDG     CR 
FIR  RCCM 


INSTRUCTOR 


4CR 
2-2  624   SMITH 

3CR 
2-2  621   GANE 


N-A-N-A-G-E-M-E-N-T 


S-T-U-O-Y   0-F   R-E-L-I-G-I-C-* 


RELSTY    122  INTRO    TO    RELIGION 

IB  048765    MTUHTH    11.30 


4CR 
2-2  2C6 


R-U-S-S-I-A-N 

RUSS    XXX      INTENSIVE  CCNVECCMP  I  &  II  6CR 

IB     049042  MTUWTH  10.00-12.30   2-1  620   BERLINA 

RUSS    203     CONV  ANC  CCHP  I  3CR 

1B     049325  MTUWTH  10.00-12.30   2-1  62C   eERLINA 
MEETS:  JUNE  4  -  jOLY  12 


204      CONV  ANO  COHP  II 
1B     049608  BY  ARRGT 

MEETS:  JUNE  4  -  JULY  12 


3CR 


S-0-C-I-O-L-O-G-Y 


SOCIOL    101 

INTRO    SOCICLCGY 

4CP 

IB 

049886    MTUWTH    e.3C 

2-3 

617      NIKKEL 

2B 

049919    MTUWTH     10.00 

2-3 

617       ADRIANCE 

SOCIOL    211 

UR85N    COMMUNITY 

3CP 

IB 

050194    MTUWTH     10. CO 

2-2 

214      NIKKEL 

SOCIOL    241 

ELE"    SOCIAL    THEORY 

3CR 

IB 

050316    MTUWTH    8.30 

2-2 

616       LARSON 

SOCIOL    261 

DEVIANCE 

3CR 

IB 

050750    MTUWTH    11.30 

2-3 

617       HELM 

SOCIOL    338 

SIC    OF    ECUCATICN 

3CR 

IB 

051037    MTUWTH    11.30 

2-2 

616        BAPLDW 

SOCIOL    351 

METHODS    CF    RESEARCH 

3CR 

IB 

051310    MTUWTH    10. CO 

2-2 

42C       BROWN 

S-P-A-N-I-S-H 

SPAN    101      ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 

LEC  1A     051598  MTUWTH  8.3C-1C.10    2 
LAB  1A     051643  MW  10.30-11.15 

MEETS:  JUNE  4  -  JULY  12 
LAB  FEE:  (4 

SPAN    102      ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 

IK  1C     051926  MTUWTH  8.30-10.10    2 
LAB  1C     C51976  MW  10.3C-11.15 

MEETS:  JULY  16  -  AUGUST  21 
LAB  FEE:  14 

SPAN 


4CP 

415   ESTOW 


4CR 

415   BARRADAS 


103 

INTENSIVE    ELEM    SPAN 

ecR 

IB 

052253    MTUWTH    11.30-2.15 

2-2 

207      CSCRIO 
RYAN 

205 

INTENSIVE    INTER    SPAN 

SCR 

IB 

052536    MTUWTH    8. 30-11. CO 

2-2 

421      OSCRIO 
RYAN 

271 

TECH    OF    TRANSLATICN 

6CR 

IB 

052619    MTUWTH    8.30-12.00 

8-2 

063 

NOTE:    SEE    TRANSLATION    PROGRAM 

273 

AOV    TRANSLATICN 

6CR 

1A 

052647    MTLWTH    8.30-12.00 

8-2 

064 

NOTE:     SEE    TRANSLATION    PROGRAM 

JUNE  4- JULY  12 

301 

AOV    SP    COHP    C    CONV 

3CR 

1C 

052819    MTUWTH     11,30 

JULY  16  -  AUG  21 

2-1 

619       BARRADAS 

INTRO  T0  MGT  3CR 

040379  TUTH  8.30-11.00  2-1  201 

MNGRL  STATISTICS  4CR 

040652  MW  8.30-11.30  2-1  201 

INTRO  LAW  t,    MGT  3CR 

040963  TUTH  11.30-2.00  2-1  212 

OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  3CR 

041240  MW  11.3C-2.00  2-1  2C1 

041278  MW  18.00-21.00  2-1  4ie 
MEETS:  JUNE  4  -  JULY  12 


3?l     OPERATIONS  MGT  3CR 

IB     041551  MW  11.3C-2.00  2-1  2C6 

2C     041589  MW  18.00-21.00  2-1  41E 

MEETS:  JULY  16  -  AUGUST  23 


MGT 

100A 

IB 

MGT 

220 

IB 

MGT 

2  60 

IB 

MGT 

3  20 

IB 

2A 

MGT 

331 

MARKETING    PLB/PRV    I  I 

3CP 

IB 

041862    MW    8.3C-11.00 

2- 

1 

206 

2A 

041890    MW    1B.0C-21.00 
MEETS:    JUNE    4    -    JULY    12 

2- 

1 

428 

MGT 

340 

FINANCIAL    ACCCUNTIN'G 

3CR 

IB 

042177    TUTH    8. 30-11. CC 

'    2- 

1 

2C6 

2A 

042200    TUTH    18.00-21.00 
MEETS:    JUNE    4    -    JULY    12 

2- 

1 

416 

MGT 

341 

FINANCIAL    MGT 

3CR 

IB 

042488    TUTH    11.3C-2.C0 

2- 

1 

2C1 

2C 

042511    TUTH    18. 00-21. 00 
MEETS:    JULY    16    -    AUGUST 

2- 
23 

1 

418 

MGT 

350 

MGT    HUMAN    RES     I 

SCR 

IB 

042799    TUTH     8. 30-11. CC 

2- 

1 

2C8 

2A 

042822    TUTH    18.00-21.00 
MEETS:    JUNE    4    -    JULY    12 

2- 

1 

428 

MGT 

351 

MGT    HUMAN     RES     II 

3CR 

IB 

043109    TUTH    11.3C-2.CC 

2- 

1 

2Ct 

2C 

043137    TUTH    18.00-21.00 
MEETS:    JULY    16    -    AHJGLST 

2- 
23 

I 

428 

MGT 

431 

CONSUMER    BEHAVICR 

3CR 

IB 

043410    TUTH    8. 30-11. CO 

2- 

1 

212 

MGT 

432 

MARKETING    RESEARCH 

3CR 

IB 

043698    TUTH    ll.3C-2.C0 

2- 

1 

208 

MGT 

480 

18 

»GT    INTERNSHIP 
043971     BY     ARRGT 

4-8 

MGT 

500 

IB 

N.    U.    EXCHANGE 
044258     BY     ARRGT 

1-4 

College  of  Public  and  Community  Service 

E-S-S-E-N-T-I-A-L   S-K-I-L-L-S 


ESSKIL  120 
IA 
2A 


ESSKIL  130 
IA 


SENTENCE  SENSE  OCR 

030259  TUTH  8.45-1.30     PSC5  503   JACOBSON 
030287  TUTH  5.00-21.45     PS05  503   JACCBSON 

MEET?  :  JUNE  11  -  JULY  10 

COURSE  FEE:  J90 

CRE«TIVE    IMAGES  CCR 

030560    MW    5.3C-21.0O  PS05    503       LOWENSTEIN 

MEETS:    JUNE    11    -    JULY    18 
COURSE    FEE:    «90  fc 


T-H-E-A-T-R-E       4-R-T-S 

THRART  125     SPEECH  6  MOVEMENT 

IB     053091  TUTH  11.3C-2.C0 
THRART  481     MOD  DANCEEJAZZ  TECH 

IB     053374  MW  11. 30-2. 00 
THRART  482N     READER, S  T(-fATRE 
1C     C5  36  57  MTUWTH  10:30 

MEETS:  JULY  2 -JULY  31 
GIVEN  ON  NANTUCKET  ISLAND 


3CR 
008   MC  OONOUGH 

3CR 
OCe   TOLBERT 

3CP 

L.  ROBERTS 


-A-L   E-0-U-C-A-T-I-O-N   S-E-R-V-I-C-E   C-E-R-T 

140      NEGOTIATION  OCR 

1C     036619  MTUWTHF  9.00-11.00  PS05  5C5   MATZ 
MEETS:  JULY  9  -  AUGUST  1 
FOR  THE  FIRST  WEEKIJULY  9  -16) 
THIS  COURSE  WILL  MEETS  FROM 
9.00-12.00 
COUPSE  FEE:  $90 
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Registrar's  Office  UMass/Boston 

Frank  Casey,  Registrar 

David  Cesario,  Assistant  Registrar 

Administration  Bldg,,  1st  floor,  Ext.  2470 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for  registering  all 
summer  students,  processing  applications,  scheduling  courses 
and  maintaining  records  of  student  grades  and  enrollments. 
Students  interested  in  the  Pass/Fait  option,  withdrawal 
from  courses  and  initiation  of  refunds  must  consult  the 
Registrar's  Office. 


Summer  School  Office 

Maria  Luisa  Roberts,  Director 

Bldg.  11, 3rd  floor,  Rm.  615,  Ext  2180 

The  Summer  School  Office  is  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning and  supervising  of  the  entire  summer  program.  Al- 
though actual  registration  takes  place  at  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice, the  Summer  School  is  set  up  to  distribute  information 
and  resolve  problems  referred  to  this  office  by  the  Regis- 
trar's Office. 

During  the  summer  this  office,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Student  Activities  Office,  of fers  a  variety  of  cultural  events 
at  the  Hiarbor  Campus,  featuring  a  free  film  series  of  classic 
and  contemporary  films,  lectures,  art  exhibits  and  musical 
and  theatrical  presentations. 

INFO  Booth 

Bldg.  II,  1st  floor  lobby 

The  INFO  Booth  serves  the  University  by  dispensing  in- 
formation regarding  all  University  activites  and  functions. 
Students  looking  for  classroom  locations  should  consult 
the  INFO  Booth  for  assistance. 


Student  I. D.  Cards 

I.D.  cards  can  be  obtained  at  the  JNFO  Office  (Bldg.  I 
2nd  floor,  Rm..414) ■  between  10  a.m.  and  1  p. m  each  day. 


Bursar's  Office 

Frank  P.  Dan  ton,  Bursar 
Administration  Bldg. —2nd  floor  lobby 
Hours  9  a.m."3:30p.m. 

The  Bursar's  Office  administers  all. student  accounts.  It 
handles  billing,  collections,  processing  receipts  and  financial 
aid  grants,  disbursing 'excess  awards,  and  refunds  for  the 
student  accounts  throughout  the  academic  year.  All  cash 
payments  should  be  made  directly  to.  the  Bursar's  Office 
which  provides  receipts  for  use  by  other  offices. 

■For  summer  session,  payment  for  courses  is  made  at  thf 
time  of  registration.  Payments  by  check  may  be  submitted; 
directly  to  the  Registrar's  Office  but  cash  payments  aril 
deferment  clearances  based  on  outside  agency  sponsorship 
must  be  made  at  the  Bursar's:  Office. 

Lab  fee  payments  are  made  at  the  Bursar's  Office  durin? 
the  first  week  of  classes. 

Refunds  are  not  processed  until  after  the  Add/Drop 
period  is  over. 


Financial  Aid  Office 

liana  Brennan,  Director 
Administration  BuHding—2nd  floor 

The  Financial  Aid  Office,  provides  assistance  in  thf 
processing  of  grants,  scholarships,  loans  and  work-stud^ 
awards.  They  are  also  responsible  for  the  coordination  o' 
all  student  employment  on  campus. 

For  further  information  on  who  is  eligible  for  financia 
aid  and  how  to  apply  for  it,  check  ths:  section  on  Financia 
Aid  under  UMass/Boston  Registration  Procedures  in  thi 
catalog. 


Health  Services 

David  L,  Stockton,  Director  of  Health  Services 
Administration  Building— 2nd  floor 

During  the  summer  registered  nurses  and/or  nurset 
practitioners  are  on  duty  in  the  main  facility  of  thl 
Health  Services  Office  during  service  hours.  There  are  aisl 
limited  laboratory  facilities  and  a  small  medication  prograrrl 
Primary  care  physicians  including  gynecologists  are  avail 
able  on  an  appointment  basis  and  referrals  to  other  speciil 
consultants    are    arranged   when   necessary.    A   variety   cl 


I 


programs  are  sponsored  by  the  Health  Education  Center. 
This  center,  staffed  mostly  by  students,  offers  information 
;bri  such  subjects  as  human  sexuality,  emergency  medical 
care  arid  women's  health. 

.Students  enrolled  in  summer  school 'programs  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a;  summer  health  fee  of  $8  to  use  the  Health 
Service  during  the  duration  of  their  program.  By  making  an 
additional  fee  payment  they  may  use  the  Service  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer.  Students  not  enrolled  in  any 
summer  school  programs  may  also  use  the  Health  Service  by 
paying  the  entire  summer  health  feeat  thebftginningof  the 
summer. 

This  summer  the  Health  Services  departmertt  Offers  a 
agramm  Emergency  Care  Training  to  interested  students 

well  as  to  the  general  public.  For  more  information  on 
;se  courses  consult  section  on  non-credit  Summer  Work- 
up at  lfMass/Boston«  ~- 


Academic  Advising 

Academic  Advising  and  Tutorial  Services  are  available 
through  the.  Dean's  -Office  -of  each  college.:  AddHSrop  arid 
Withdtawai  cards  must  be  signed  by  an  academic  advisor  of 
each  college. 

C.  A.  S.  Academic  Support  Services 
v  Bldg,  It,  3rd  ftoor,  Rm.  625 

C.  P.  S.  Student  Support  Services 
Science  Bidg.-Srd  floor-Room 173 

C.  P.  C.  S.  Academic  Support  Services 
..  Park  Square  Campus-Room <4Q6~C 


Teacher  Certification  Program 

John  Coriton,  Director 
WdgWfSth  floor,  Rm.  413 

Students  seeking  careers  in  education  should"  consult 
with  thfs  office  during  the  first  week  of  classes, 


Student  Activities  Office 

John  A.  DeSando,  Director 
Bldg.  II,  3rd  floor,  Rm.  425 

:  Student  Activities  offers  students.: a/ chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  extra-curricular  activity  at  the  University.  Fund- 
ing is  provided  by  the  Student  Activities  Fee  and  Adminis- 
tered by  the  Student  Activities  Committee,,  known  as 
"S.A.C." 

The  summer  fee  provides  funds  for  social,  and:  cultural 
events,  arid  student  media  services.  S;A.G;,  sponsors  social 
events  with  entertainment  and, refreshments,  reduced-price 
tickets  for  sporting  and  cultural  events  In  the  Boston  area, 
recreationaf  facilities  for  both  the  Harbor  Campus  and  Park 
Square  Campuses,  and  free  film  lecture  seriesT students  are 
invited  to  submit  proposals  to  the  Student  Activities  Com- 
mittee, Bldg.  If,  3rd  floor,  Rm.  425}.  The  fee  also  makes 
possible  the  publication  of  the  student  newspaper,  the  Mass 
Vledia,  and  the  broadcasting  of  WUIV18  Radio. 

Information  on.  social  events,  student  ticket  series,  and 
>ther  student  services,  including  rental  of  lockers,  is  avail- 
role  at  this  office. 
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Institute  of  Learning  and  Teaching 

Dorothy  B.erman,  Director 

Hannah  Gilman,  Administrative  Assistant 

Bldg.  1,  6th  floor,  Rm,  081 

The  ILT  at  UMass/Boston  works  with  the  University 
faculty  and  urban  public  school  personnel  to  develop  and 
implement  a  wide  range  of  innovative  educational  projects. 
Current  projects  include  work  with  high-school  students  in 
programs  such  as  Flexible  Campus  and  Another  Course  to  . 
College. 

This  summer  I LT  is  coordinating  the  Pre-College  Pro- 
;  gram  o*%£d  as  part  of  the  U Mass/Boston  Summer  Session. 
Students  interested  in  Joining  this  program  should  get  in 
;  touch  with  the  program  director,  Hannah  Gilman;  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  that  section  under  Special  Summer 
Programs, 


Advocacy  Center 

.Bldg.  if,  1st  floor,  Rm.  414 
Summer  Hours:  §  a.m.- J  p.m. 

.  ;Jhe  Student.  Advocacy  Center,  another  service  provided 
by  the  Student  Activities  Office,  is  an  organization  of  stu- 
dents and  professionals  acting  as  ombudsman  to  help  stu- 
.  dents  resolve  academic  and  social  problems. 


Athletics  Office 

Paul  F.  Finnegan,  Director 
'PaiiiR,  Pmder,  Assistant  Director 
■  BJdg.  It, 2nd  floor ,Rm,$1? 

AtJtMk:  Facilities  , 

.  ..Pending  completion  of  our  new  Athletic  Building,  all 
athletic  facilities:  are  housed  in  Buildings  I  and  II,  Building 
I  contains  .3  swimming  pool,  four  handball  courts,  a  weight 
room  and,  an.  exercise  room.  Located  in  Building  If  area 
gymnasium,  two  handball  courts,  two  squash  courts  and  a 

:  weight  room.  Outdoor  facilities  include  two  athletic  fields, 

..  the  front  field  located  near  the  Administration  Building  and 
the  back  one  located  behind  Buifding  f.  Both  are  marked 

:  for  football, :  soccer,  Softball,  volleyball   and  horseshoes. 

Special;  outdoor  and  Indoor  tournaments  are  scheduled 

during  the  summer  including  racketba  If,  hand  ball  and  tennis. 

A  summer  sailing  program  is  conducted  at  the  Harbor 

Campus,  fight  Mercury  sailboats  and,  eight  rowing  dories 

are  available  for  use  at  the  sailing  dock  located  adjacent  to 

v  the  pumphouse  near  the  Library.  Sailing  instruction  can  be 
obtained  upon  request. 

For  further  details  on  our  summer  sailing  3nd  swimming 

programs,  seethe  section- on  Summer  Workshops. 

DisabtetJ  Studertt  Center 

Bldg.  ff,  1st  floor,  Rm.  429 

The  Resource  and  Counseling  Center  for  Disabled  Stu- 
dents provides  a  fufl  range  of  counseling  services  to  students 
as  well  as  equipment  which  is  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
any  student  who,  requests  its.  services  (e.g.  Braille. library, 
low-vision  center  and  wheelchairs).  All  disabled  students  are 
welcome  tb  enjoy  the  facilities  and  services  offered  at  this 
:,  center. 
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Child  Care  Center 

Science  Bldg.  1st  floor,  Rm.  012 

Child  care  is  available  to  students  of  UMass/Soston  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  Child  Care  Center  is  housed  in  the 
Science  Bldg.,  1st  floor,  Rm.  012  in  very  attractive  and 
specious  quarters;  This  program  is  operated  by  trained  per- 
sonnel and  charges  run  on  a  subsidized  fee  scale.  Children 
between  the  ages  of  18  months  and  7  years  are  eligible.  For 
information  call  287-1900,  ext.  2440  or  2446. 

Veterans'  Affairs  Office 

William  G.  Joiner,  Jr.,  Director    ,.- 
Administration  Bldg,,  1st  floor,  Rm.  117 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  assists  alt  veterans  in  obtain- 
ing their  educational  benefits  and  helps  them  to  resolve  re- 
lated problems.  For  further  information;  consult  the  sec- 
tion on   Veteran's  Benefits  under  UMass/Boston  Registra 
tion  Procedures. 


Campus  Police 

Ubrary—G-I  level 

The  campus  police  force  is  responsible  for  the  security 
of  the  University,  They  also  enforce  parking  regulations 
and  assist  in  any  emergency  situations  that  arise.  Cat!  ext. 
2111  for  assistance  during  an  emergency. 

Library 

Walter  Grossman,  Director 

The  University  Library  holds  a  book  collection  of  ap- 
proximately 250,000  volumes.  The  library  currently  re- 
ceives more  than  2,500  domestic  and  foreign  journals  and 
newspapers  and  maintains  a  growing  collection  of  govern- 
ment documents  and  a  fine  arts  and  music  library  with 
listening  carrels.  The  Science  Library  contains  collections 
in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Physic*.  There  is 
also  a  small,  special  collection  for  the  students  and  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service  in  the 
horary  m  the  mezzanine  at  100  Arlington  Street  at  Park 
Square. 

_   Library  hours  during  the  summer  are  posted  at  the  be- 
ginnfngof  the  summer  term. 

Cafeterias 

Administration  Bldg.,  G  2  level 
Bldg.  I,  3rd  floor 
Bldg.  II,  3rd  floor 

During  the  summer  two  cafeterias. operate  on  campus- 
One  is  located  in  the  G-2  level  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing and  is  open  during  the  day.  The  other  is  located  on  the 
3rd  floor  of  Building  II. 


Campus  Pub 

Bldg.  I,  3rd  floor 

■:     Beer;  wine,  beverages,  sandwiches  and  plaza1  will  be 
served;  from  12  to  3  Monday  through  Thursday. 


Housing  Information 

Administration  Bldg.,  3rd  floor,  Rm.  30  n.  30 

The  University  is  a  commuter  campus  with- no  residential 
facilities  for  students.  The  Office  of  Housing  and  Transpor- 
tation has  rental  information  available  to  interested  persons. 


Transportation  &  Parking 

Free  and  frequent  shuttle  bus  service  is  provided  be- 
tween the  Campus  and  Columbia  Station  on  the  MBTA  Red 
Line  {see  map).  There  is  free  bus  service  from  the  Harbor 
Campus  to  the  Park  Square  Campus. 

Parking  is  available  in  our  two  underground  garages.  All 
vehicles  are  required  to  pay  $1.50  per  day  to  park  in  the 
garage.  A  discount  card  with  ten  tickets  is  also  available  at 
the  Parking  Booth  for  $10.  Short-term  rates  are  50  cents 
for  the  first  half  hour,  50  cents  for  the  next  full  hour;  any 
time  beyond  one  and  a  half  hours  will  be  charged  at  the 
$1.50  daily  rate.  (Motorcycles  are  charged  at  half  rate  } 
Short-term  passes  must  be  obtained  at  the  Information 
Booth  on  the  Campus  Road  before  entering  the  garage. 

Bookstore 

Administration  Bldg.,  G-2  level 

the  campus  bookstore  carries  textbooks  required  for 
University  courses.  A  selection  of  non-required:  reading 
material,  paper  supplies,  stationery,  art  supplies,  UMass 
T-shirts  and  jackets,  class  rings,  cards,  cigarettes,  candy  and 
gift  items  is  also  available. 


Campus  Ministry 

Rev,  James  Rafferty,  Director 
Bldg.  II,  2nd  floor.  Rm.  622 

The  Campus  Ministry  provides  daily  morning  prayer 
services  on  Mondays  through  Thursdays  during  the  summer 
as  well  as  a  Mid-week  Liturgy  on  Wednesdays.  A  chaplain  is 
available  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  Mondays  through  Thurs- 
days. 
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HARBOR  CAMPUS  -  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  -  College  of  Professional  Studies 

|JMass-Boston  Harbor  Campus  is  only  3  miles 
from  downtown  Boston  and  easily  accessible 
>y  public  or  private  transportation. 
?rom  North  or  West 

Take  Southeast  Expressway  and  leave  at  Exit 
17.  Tum  left  onto  Columbia  Road,  enter  rotary 
ind  take  first  right  down  ramp  to  Morrissey 
Boulevard.  Bear  right  of  island  following 
jJMass-Boston  sign,  turn  left  into  campus  at 
Irst  traffic  lights. 


From  South 

Take  Southeast  Expressway  and  leave  at  Exit 
18  near  Bostongas  tanks  (Morrissey 
Boulevard/UMass) . 

Public  Transportation 

Take  MBTA  Ashmont  Red  Line  to  Columbia 
Station,  transfer  to  free  University  shuttlebus  at 
T  parking  lot. 

Parking 

Indoor  space  is  available  for  1700  cars. 


DOWNTOWN  CAMPUS  -  College  of  Public 
and  Community  Service 

Campus  is  located  at  100  Arlington  Street  in 
Park  Square,  one  block  from  MBTA  Green 
Line  Arlington  Station.  Free  shuttlebus  also 
runs  between  Harbor  and  Downtown  cam- 
puses. 
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General  Information 


The  Of 


0f  continuing  Education.  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst, 
edit  and  credit-free  learning  opportunities  to  adults  who  are 

•  /Meres'?    _        ^  continuing  Education  recognizes  the  desire  of  the  adult  learner 

^he    '\/>hisor  her  education  with  professional  and  personal  activities-    Every 
to  wteg  ^  meet  the  needs  of  non-traditional  students  by  providing 

effort  i^'  venjent  hours,  taught  by  instructors  whop/ace  a  premium  on 

P'°Tlfective  teaching  and  enthusiastic  students. 

T.    n  vision  provides  academic  advising  and  information  referral  to  its  students, 
mentmg  the  informal  support  and  information  sources  available  to  full- 
SUPP  rodents  on  the  university  campus.    Continuing  Education  advisors  help 
vm     B  rfes/gn  iransdisciplinary  degree  programs,  investigate  specialized 
1j      ton  resources  both  on  and  of f  campus,  and  arrange  for  credit  by  examination 
or  for  'prior  experience  when  appropriate. 

T     Credit  Free  Workshop  Program  is  a  series  of  workstiops  offered  specifically 
nerested  in  expanding  their  skills,  advancing  their  careers,  and 

community  or  personal  lives.  The  worksh  ops  are  no  f  for  academic 
to  a  variety  of  potential  nontraditional  students  the  chance  to 
areas  of  interest  appropriate  to  their  lives 


for  persons 

improving  their 

credit  but  bring 

enrich  themselves  educationally 


Admissions 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  admissions  policy  with 
,j  t0  the  Credit-Free  Workshops  it  offers.    Interested  persons  may  enroll 
for  ds  many  workshops  as  they  wish  without  concern  for  their  educational 


Sixty-Five  and  Over  Policy 

Prions  aged  65  and  over  may  register,  free  of  charge,  for  any  Credit -Free 
v  ihop.  provided  that  the  workshop  has  met  Us  minimum  enrollment. 
-  itrations  will  be  accepted  and  applicants  will  be  notified  when  the  minimu 


Registration 

)  register  by  mail  complete  the  workshop  registration  form  in  this 
cation,  and  mail  by  May  21  with  full  payment  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops,  410000 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  01003 
ike  checks  payable  to     Continuing  Education  410000.  Mail  registrations  must 
>tmarked  by  May  21  at  the  latest 


hours,   Notifying  the  instructor  or  ceasing  to  attend  t|3ss  tJoes  no,  constlUlte 
official  withdrawal.  There  will  be  an  80%  refund  tor  nMlcia,  Wltndrawa|  aftef 
the  first  workshop  meeting  and  before  the  second  "ieet,ng    There  will  be  a 
60%  refund  after  the  second  workshop  meeting  arid  before  the  third.  After 
the  third  workshop  meeting,  there  will  be  no  refund 
Following  is  the  refund  schedule: 
After: 

First  meeting  80% 

Second  meeting  60% 

Third  meeting  NO  REFUND 

Exceptions:    There  are  no  refunds  for  workshops  with  schedules  covering  less 
than  three  weeks  unless  withdrawal  is  effected  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
workshop.    In  cases  of  withdrawal  prior  to  the  beginning  0f  the  workshop,  a  full 
refund  will  be  processed  once  the  Continuing  Education  Office  is  notified  in 
writing  or  person. 

Optional  Fees  and  10  Cards 

Students  who  register  for  a  Credit-Free  Workshop  of  at  least  eight  weeks  in 
duration  have  the  option  of  paying  the  UMass  Summer  Services  Fee  of  S7.50 
per  week  (  minimum  S60  for  an  eight  week  workshop!  payable  at  the  time 
of  registration     Payment  entitles  the  student  to  services  and  programs  provided 
by  the  University  Health  Center,  Campus  Center  and  Summer  Activities  Office.  Onlv 
those  students  who  pay  the  Summer  Services  Fee  are  eligible  for  an  ID  card. 

Students  who  elect  this  option  should 

1    Request  a  student  number,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Credit-Free  Workshop 
registration  form  and  pay  the  Summer  Services  Fee  in  the 
Continuing  Education  Office,  Room  113  Hasbiouck, 

3,  Obtain  a  temporary  summer  identification  card  at  the  ID  Office.  Hamlin 
House,  beginning  June  1,  Monday-Friday,  9  a  m.-4  p.m    Students. must 
present  a  copy  of  their  processed  registration  form  as  proof  of  registration, 
as  well  as  some  form  of  identification,    ID  cards  may  be  picked  up  at  the 
ID  Office  24  hours  after  having  the  picture  taken     There  is  a  SI  charge  for 
picture  ID  cards. 

Credit-Free  Workshop  students  who  already  have  a  picture  ID  card  may  obtain 
a  Summer  1979  validation  sticker  if  they  follow  the  procedures  above. 

Other  Important  Information 
Cancellations  and  Changes 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel,  postpone,  or 
combine  workshops  or  to  change  instructors.    Changes  are  usually  kepi  to 


j  Confirmations 

I  When  registration  for  a  workshop  meets  the  minimum  enrollment,  registrants 
iv, ii  De  notified  by  mail  with  a  class  card  which  includes  notice  of  meeting 
piace    Most  workshops  will  be  confirmed  during  the  week  prior  to  the  beginning 

|  of  the  workshop    Please  do  not  call  the  office  for  earlier  confirmation,  please 
wait  until  the  week  before  the  workshop  is  scheduled  to  begin 

in  Person  Registration 

Walk-in  registrations  will  be  accepted  at  any  time  on  a  space-available  basis. 
To  register,  come  to  the  Continuing  Education  Office  located  in  1 13  Hasbrouck. 
Office  hours  are: 

Monday-Friday  8:30  a.m. -5  p.m. 

The  office  will  be  open  until  7  p.m.  Monday-Thursday  during  the 

period  May  29-June  7. 

Enrollment  in  all  workshops  is  limited  to  a  number  that  is  manageable  and 
acceptable  to  each  instructor,  therefore  early  registration  is  encouraged.  When 
requests  for  a  workshop  exceed  the  maximum  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division 
will  attempt  to  arrange  for  an  additional  section.   Names  of  registrants  will  be 
placed  on  a  waiting  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.    In-person 
registrants  will  also  receive  a  confirmation  card  (see  above). 

Phone  Registration 

Students  choosing  to  make  payment  by  American  Express,  Master  Charge  or 
VISA  may  register  for  Credit-Free  Workshops  by  telephone.   Please  select 
workshops  carefully,  and  telephone  the  Continuing  Education  Office  at  14131 
549  4970.   Phone  registrants  must  supply  all  personal  data  requested  on  the 
mail-in  registration  form  and  all  credit  card  numbers  including  Master  Charge 
Bank  number  and  expiration  date. 

Fees 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self  funding  and,  in  general,  fees  have  been  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  contact  hours  which  a  workshop  meets.   In  order 
to  make  each  workshop  self-supporting,  a  minimum  number  of  enrollments  is 
usually  necessary.   Fees  are  included  in  the  workshop  description. 

Payment 

Full  payment  of  workshop  fees  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  registration 
Payment  by  VISA  (BankAmencard), Master  Charge,  or  American  Express  is 
allowed    To  make  a  credit  card  payment  tor  a  mail  registration  please  complete 
the  credit  card  payment  section  on  the  mail  registration  form.  All  credit  card 
identifying  numbers  (including  bank  number  for  Master  Chargp  cards),  card 
expiration  date,  and  card-holder's  signature  must  be  included. 

Refund  and  Withdrawal 

Full  refund  will  be  made  by  mail  if  a  workshop  is  cancelled  due  to  under- 
enrollment. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  workshop,  the  Continuing  Education 
Office  must  be  notified  in  writing  by  mail,  or  m  person  during  regular  office 


Workshop  Locations 

Workshops  will  take  place  in  Amherst  unless  otherwise  noted  in  the  workshop 
description.    Exact  locations  will  be  announced  bv  mail  once  students  have  registered 

Reading  Material 

Information  about  reading  material  may  be  obtained  from  the  instructor 
on  the  first  night  of  class  Required  books  may  t>p.  purchased  in  Room  104 
Hasbrouck. 

Supplies/Expenses 

Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  each  participant 
if  he  or  she  chooses  to  have  them    The  estimated  cost  of  these  supplies  is  listed 
at  the  end  of  the  workshop  description.  Since  expense  money  is  estimated  and 
optional,  it  is  not  included  in  the  workshop  fees  and  students  should  not  prepay 
these  expenses. 

Parking 

After  6  p.m.  there  are  no  parking  restrictions  in  legal  parking  places. 

Before  6  p.m.  vehicles  presently  registered  in  Campus  Parking  System  may 
park  in  their  assigned  lot  or  any  edge  lot. 

Vehicles  that  are  not  registered  must  be  registered  with  the  Campus  Parking 
Office,  Room  1,  Munson  Hall,  545-0065  The  paring  office  hours  are  8  a  m.- 
4  p.m.  Monday-Friday,  The  registration  fee  is  $5,  and  enables  the  vehicle  to 
use  all  edge  lots:  21,22,  23,  24,  25,  26.31.32,  34,44,46,47,48.49.  50  If 
an  individual  wants  to  register  a  vehicle  for  a  core  lot,  the  cost  is  a  $5  registration 
fee  plus  the  monthly  convenience  fee  of  S3  for  a  core  lot  and  $4.20  for  lot  71 
Hourly  parking  is  available  in  the  Campus  Center  Garage. 

Bus  Transportation 

The  Student  Senate  Transit  Service  will  provide  regularly  scheduled  free 
bus  transportation  during  the  Summer  Session.  It  is  anticipated  that  buses  will 
serve  students  commuting  from  Belchertown,  South  Amherst,  North  Amherst, 
Sunderland,  South  Deerfield  and  points  between,  on  all  weekdays  when  classes 
are  in  session.  Sufficient  buses  will  be  scheduled  to  transport  students  to  the 
campus  in  the  morning,  to  outlying  points,  return  at  mid-day  and  home  at  the 
end  of  the  day.   For  bus  service  information,  call  545  0056. 

The  Continuing  Education  Unit  ICEU) 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  nonprofessionals  who 
want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved  non-credit  continuing 
education  programs.    It  is  not  equivalent  to  academic  credit,  but  it  is  applicable 
to  appropriate  learning  experiences  of  adults  at  all  levels  from  post  secondary 
to  post-doctorate,  for  all  classes  of  adult  learners,  whether  vocational,  technical, 
professional,  managerial,  or  adults  bent  on  personal  improvement,  and  in  all 
formats  of  teaching  and  learning.    CEUs  are  generally  transferable  from  one 
institution  to  another. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  will  award  a  specified  number  of  Continuing  Education  Units  to 
each  individual  who  successfully  completes  a  workshop  approved  for  the 
awarding  of  CEUs,    Each  CEU  represents  ten  contact  hours  of  participation 
in  an  organized  continuing  education  experience  under  responsible  sponsorship, 
capable  direction,  and  qualified  instruction.   The  number  of  CEUs  per  workshop 
is  determined  by  the  total  number  of  contact  hours    Awarding  only  some  part 
of  the  CEUs  offered  in  a  workshop  is  not  an  option,  and  to  receive  CEUs, 
each  workshop  participant  must  attend  the  total  number  of  contact  hours 


Workshop  Descriptions 


Arts  &  Crafts 


M001       BATIK  -  Hyde  Meissner 
Sec    1       Thursday.  6-9 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  7.  $53 

Mastenng  basic  techniques  of  tht  medium     developing  and  transferring 
palters,  controlling  wax  applications  with  brushes  and  tianting  tools,  using 
cold  water  dyes,  methods  of  presenting  finished  batik.  (Expenses.  S12.) 

M002      CALLIGRAPHY -James  Sadler    ' 

Sec    1      Monday.  6-8  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  4,  $37 

Basic^italtc  alphabet,  advanced  alphabets  introduced     Individual  attention. 

M003       DRAWING  COMPOSITION  -  Mona  Waterhouse 

Sec    1       Thursday,  7-  10  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  7.  $53. 

Develops  the  basic  skill  of  observation  and  composition  and  lays  the  foundations 

for  a  personal  approach  to  drawing    Beginning  and  advanced  students  are 

welcome   (Expenses   S10.I 

M004       DREAM.  MEMORY,  AND  DRAWING  -  Betsy  Fieck 

Sec.  7      Tuesday.  7- 10 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $53. 

Emphasizes  the  use  of  each  person's  inner  resources  for  generating  imagery 

that  is  personally  meaningful.   Work  from  dreams,  memories,  and  visions  is 

encouraged,  ways  of  gaining  access  to  these,  and  ways  to  get  them  onto  paper 

Study  includes  the  process  of  drawing,  including  materials,  techniques,  and 

theories    The  work  of  other  artists  is  included.    (Expenses:    S10.) 

M005       EXPERIMENTS  IN  DRAWING  -  Robert  Purcell  and  Mary  Fandal 
Sec    1      Saturday,  9  a.m.- 12  noon,  8  weeks,  begins  June  9.  $53 
Traditional  and  experimental  drawing  techniques  designed  to  encourage 
exploration  in  a  wide  range  of  drawing  possibilities    (Expenses:  SlO.) 


M006       GARMENT  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  BASED  ON    ETHNIC 

PRINCIPLES  -  Deborah  Robson 
Sec.  1      Saturday,  9  am  -12  noon,  8  weeks,  begins  June  9. 
Design  and  construct  at  least  one  garment    Complexity  of  each  project  depends 
on  the  student's  background  and  ambition    Discussion  of  existing  garments, 
pattern  and  book  resources,  types  of  fabrics  and  their  characteristics,  design  of 
garment,  design  of  garment's  component  pieces,  type  of  fibers  and  ways  to  use 
them  structurally  and  decoratively    Some  experience  with  clothing  construction 
and/or  textile  work  useful,    (Expenses   $1  to  S25  I 

M007      GOTHIC  LETTERING  ANO  ILLUMINATION  -  Jim  Sadler 

Sec   1      Monday.  8-10 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  4,  S37 

Learning  to  write  the  Goth.c  style  of  lettering    Students  select  a  passage  from 

literature  and  design  their  own  double  page  layout     Included  are  basics  of 

book  and  initial  letter  design.  Students  then  work  on  illuminating  their 

pieces.    Discussions  and  demonstrations  on  decorative  design  and  materials 

given  throughout  the  workshop.  (Expenses:  S8.) 

MOOS      POTTERY  -  Fred  Englander 

Sec    1       Tuesday  &  Thursday.  630-8 30  p.m  .  8  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $70. 
Use  of  potters  wheel,  hand-building  techniques,  and  application  of  glazes  to 
stoneware  clay  fired  to  cone  10  in  reduction  atmosphere     Includes  opportunity 
to  fire  8  pots.  Additional  pots  may  be  fired  for  a  minimal  fee.   Meets  in 
Amherst  center     (Expenses:  $5  ) 

M009      PRINT  MAKING:    BASIC  -  Robin  Freedenfeld 

Sec    1      Wednesday,  7-10  p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  6.  $53. 

Basic  techniques  in  etching,  dry  point,  engraving,  and  collagrgphy   From  the 

preparation  of  the  plates  to  the  fundamentals  of  pulling  edition     Experimentation 

is  encouraged    Emphasis  on  mastering  techniques  to  produce  a  completed  image 

that  is  aesthetically  pleasing.   Meets  in  Northampton   (Expenses   $15  to  $20  ) 

M010       PRINT  MAKING:    ADVANCED  -  Robin  Freedenfeld 

Sec    1       Thursday.  7  10  p.m. .  8  weeks,  begins  June  7,  $53. 

Advanced  techniques  m  intaglio  and  basic  techniques  in  lithography.    Emphasis 

on  color  pr.nt.ng,  multiple  plate,  stencil,  and  viscosity  printing.  Attention  to 

paper  technology,  inks,  ed.tionmg.  and  press  operation.    Meets  in  Northampton 

(Expenses:  Sl5  to  $20.) 

M011       QUILTMAKING  -  Kann  L.  Lake 

Sec    1      Thursday.  6  30  9  30p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  7.  $53 

Quilting  techniques  of  patchwork,  applique,  pre-stuffed,  and  trapunto  included 

Emphasis  on  exper.entially  learn.ng  different  techniques  and  on  learning  the 

stepby-step  process  of  completing  a  quilt  to  carry  over  to  future  quiltmaking 

One  qu.lt  and  at  least  one  pillow  in  different  techniques  are  completed  by  the 

end  of  the  workshop  with  a  moderate  amount  of  sewing  time  outside  of 

classtime  depending  on  quilt  project 


M012       STUDIO  PAINTING  -  Azure  Forte 

Sec    1       Tuesday,  7-9 p.m  ,  8  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $53. 

Basic  studio  in  painting  -  beginners  as  well  as  advanced  students  are  q 

individualized  instruction.  Self-expression,  color,  design,  dimension 

composition  are  emphasized.  Attention  to  approaching  the  canvas  mak 

decisions  on  color  and  scene,  supplies,  and  stretching;    the  canvas   <C„         9 

'txpenses  s,s 

M013      WATERCOLOR  PAINTING  -Betsy  Fieck 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-10 p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  4.  $53. 
Ways  to  pursue  a  personal  imagery  based  on  individual  realities,  includm 
memory  and  fantasy.    Includes  information  on  materials  and  techniques 
watercolor  painting.   Students  choose  their  own  dnections.  A  creative 
approach  encouraged,  instruction  individualized,  and  both  beginners  and 
more  experienced  welcomed     (Expenses.  S15.) 

M014      WATERCOLOR  PAINTING  FROM  NATURE  -  Leslie  Kramer 
Sec.  1      Saturday,  9  a.m  - 12  noon,  4  weeks,  begins  July  7.  $29 

Introduction  to  materials  and  techniques  of  watercolor  painting,  usmq 
direct  observation  of  nature  as  subject  matter    Students  begin  by  focusmq 
on  simple  flower  and  plant  forms  and  progress  to  landscape  painting.  Class 
paints  outs.de,  weather  permitting.   Meets  at  the  Tea  House,  Child's  Park 
Northampton    (Expenses:  $t0  to  S15. 1 


Career  &  Organizational  Skill; 

M015       A  BEGINNERS  WORKSHOP  IN  COMMERCIAL  ART  -  Nava  GruafeU 
Sec    1      Monday.  7-W p.m. .8  weeks,  begins  June  4.  S53. 
Cowers  the  basic  skills  of  advertising  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  "mail  outs" 
including     layout  and  design,  use  of  type,  illustration  and  color,  and  preparing 
art  work  for  printer.   Assignments  range  from  exploratory  roughs  to  finished  work 

M016       ALL  ABOUT  AUCTIONS  AND  AUCTIONEERING  -  Roy  C.  Burdick 
Sec    1       Tuesday.  7-9 p.m..  June  5.  $9. 

Exploration  of  the  advantages  of  selling  through  the  auction  method,  a  method 
used  throughout  the  world.    Liquidations,  art.  real  estate,  and  much  more    How 
to  become  an  auctioneer,  including  a  demonstration  of  different  styles  of 
chants ,  and  discussion. 

M017       APPLIANCE  REPAIR  -  Stuart  Lerner 

Sec    J       Tuesday.  7-9  pm  .  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  S38 

Develops  skills  in  tool  use.  understanding  of  machines  and  actual  experiences 

with  many  kinds  of  repairs     Includes  both  large  and  small  appliances,  typewriters. 

sewing  machines  and  other  devices,  according  to  class  interest  (bicycles,  automobi'li 

Students  must  acquire  a  small  tool  collection.    lExpenses:  S5-$20  I 

M018       BOOKKEEPING:    BASIC  -  Kevin  Aiken 

Sec   J      Thursday.  7-9  p.m  .  8  weeks,  begins  June  7.  S37. 

Introduction  to  bookkeeping     Includes  journal  entries,  cash  disbursements, 

journals,  and  statements.   Payroll  taxes  and  deductions,  cash  basis  and  accrual 

basis    Areas  of  student  interest  covered  as  time  permits.    Required  reading 

Century  21  Accounting  text  and  workbook.  $15. 


M019       CAREER  DECISION-MAKING  -Garrett  J.  McAuliffe 
Sec   I      Tuesday,  7  30  70  p  m.  4  weeks,  begins  June  5.  S28. 
An  individualized,  experiential  approach  to  making  the  most  important 
personal  decisions  on  choice  of  career  and  life  style.  Students  should  be 
prepared  to  put  effort  into  this  process.    Examination  of  values,  skills,  and 
interests  via  thought-provoking  exercises.  Students  learn  to  seek  out  information 
on  careers,  using  the  Career  Resource  Library  and  the  interview  method.   Group 
discussions,  presentations,  and  at  home  assignments.    Ultimate  goal  is  to  learn 
this  as  a  lifelong  skill  in  career/I,  fe  planning.    Required  reading:   The  Quirk 
Job  Hunting  Map.  Richard  Bolles,  $1 .25. 

M020       CREATING  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES  -  Anne  S  Cernak 

Sec.  7  Monday,  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  8,  Thursday.  July  23  26.  9a.m.-12  noon.  St 
For  elementary  teachers,  special  education  teachers,  aides,  tutors,  speech  clinicians, 
parents,  social  workers,  and  reading  and  math  teachers  who  are  interested  in  addin 
a  new  twist  to  their  education  program  and/or  classroom.  Create  innovative 
instructional  strategies,  tools,  and  manipulative  materials  by  using  such  inexpensive 
and  everyday  items  as  clothespins,  egg  cartons,  tennis  cans,  photo  cubes,  magnets 
file  folders,  etc  A  hands-on  workshop  where  participants  have  the  opportunity  to 
view  numerous  teacher-made  materials,  through  slides  and  demonstration  A  maior 
portion  of  this  workshop  is  "make  and  take  it"  sessions  where  participants  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  experiment  and  adapt  several  of  the  board  games,  file 
folder  activities,  task  cards,  learning  posters,  and  other  manipulative  materials 
for  their  particular  program  use. 


" 


LUSTRATION  AND  ADVERTISING  -  Nava  Grunfeld 
?,     FASHION^  ^    SwKks  beginsJune  6.S50 
[ ,     rW*1'-    '      , '  d,aw,ng  the  fashion  figure  using  a  live  model 
'„,,nnt« .«««»  sludy  3nd  propotlion  explored  in  various  media 

'„  hand.  ««*  '„,  ,lin,,n3rv  layouts  lor  ads  in  publicalions 
",,   Also  covers  prem 

,LLUSTRATION  AND  FIGURE  UTILIZATION  -  Nana  Grunfeld 

F4SH'0N7  ,0  „  ,„  .,  S  weeks,  begins  June  5.  S53. 

faesdat.       (  drawing  and  design  as  applied  lo  the  contemporary  fashion 
,unc  pri»C'Ples  °       |0pi„g  an  understanding  of  the  figure  and  use  in 

Esse* — 

NCIAL  AND  INVESTMENT  PLANNING  -  Jan  Barbour 
"    d      7  9pm.  5  weeks,  begins  June  26.  $25. 

ivestment  planning    Budgeting,  credit,  choosing  a  bank, 


f 


rial  anu  inveiinicMi  K— j «--     -.■ 

'o0,  ''TlnnPv  management.   The  use  of  stocks,  bonds  and  mutual  funds 
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lp"10"™ihe.  with  ret.rement  and  insurance  planning.  S 
(0*«dtO9     k  que5tions  about,  and  to  explore  particular  a 
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H|BE  YOURSELF  AN  EMPLOYER  -  William  D.  McCarty  &  Joseph 
Simanski,  Jr. 
,     Tuesd3y.6  30-9  30p.m.,June1Z$n. 

rkshop  How  to  get  the  job  you  want  -  how  to  sell  yourself  and  avoid 

'"emphasis  on  oral  communication,  confidence  building,  and  interview  tech 

'""'"h  iriin  person  and  by  telephone,  Explanation  of  SIC  codes.  Individual  resume 

liinv selection.  Locations  of  students  choice  a"  - 


e  studied. 


ke  a  lawyer,  finding 
rts  including  lease. 


LAW  FOR  NON-LAWYERS  -  Eric  Walgren 
Tuesday.  79  pm  .  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $38 
I  Mtura  0f  the  legal  process,  topics  include     thinking 
Pliw  (researching  statutes  and  cases),  contracts  of  all  s< 

ile  guarantee,  and  marriage;  Constitutional  law.  the  democratic 
work  m  myth  and  reality,  criminal  law.  just  and  unjust  crimes  and  the 
hts  of  ihe  accused,  and  legal  procedures  including  court  papers  and  what 
dents  is  admissible    Each  session  includes  a  lecture  describing  the  legal 
in  which  students  apply  to  cases  during  discussion.  Option  to  learn  a 

topic  of  personal  interest. 
m     LAW  SCHOOL  ADMISSIONS  TEST  (LSAT)  PREPARATION  WORKSHOP 

Caryn  Markson,  Coordinator 
-  i     Monday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday  &  Thursday,  7-9 p.m..  2  weeks,  begins 

June  4.  and  Saturday,  June  16.  9  a.m  -  7  p.m. .  $40 
(pares students  lor  the  LSAT  exam  administered  on  June  23.  1979.   Includes: 
■aortal  judgement  (1  session),  logic  (1  session),  validity  of  conclusions  (1  session), 
sb and  principles  (1  session),  taught  by  Robert  Welch,  writing  ability  (1  session) 
ughi  by  Marcia  Curtis,  data  interpretation  (1  session)  and  quantitative  comparisons 
ion)  taught  by  Gove  Effinger    Saturday  session  includes  administration 
actice  exam  under  timed  conditions  to  simulate  actual  examination 
ocedures.  Required  reading:    Law  School  Admission  Text.  Monarch  Press, 
95.  available  from  instructor  at  first  meeting. 

K7     METHODS  IN  COLLECTIVE  MANAGEMENT  -  David  Magnani 

Monday,  7-10p.m.,  2  weeks,  begins  June  1 1,  $17 
iion  focuses  on  definitions,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  managing 
organization  collectively    Topics  include,    role  of  salary  scales,  division  of 
k,  internal  and  external  accountability  and  interpersonal  relations.  Second 
ion  focuses  on  possible  solutions  and  systems  to  deal  with  problems  of 
ective  management  such  as  meeting  facilitation, communication,  task 
inments,  personnel  selection,  and  creeping  informal  hierarchy 

Mo?8      RESUME  WRITING  AND  JOB  INTERVIEWING  SKILLS  -  Garrett 

/  J.  McAuliffe 

fSbc.  l      Thursday.  7  30-10p.m.,  2  weeks,  begins  June  14.  $16. 
A  resume  represents  the  person  -  an  "advertisement"  of  skills  and  background 
Concentration  on  writing  a  resume  that  suits  an  individual's  unique  capabilities. 
Sludents  develop  their  own  resume,  which  is  critiqued  by  the  instructor.   The 
latter  part  of  the  session  focuses  on  practicing  and  learning  job  interviewing 
skills  and  job  hunting  approaches. 

MD29       SELLING  CAN  BE  FUN  -  Roy  C.  Burdick 

Ste    1      Monday.8  10pm.,June4,$9 

E  xploraiion  of  many  types  of  sales  opportunities  from  wholesale,  retail. 

door -to -door,  party  plans,  carnival  barker,  sales  at  fairs,  and  auctioneering. 

Includes  demonstration,  discussion,  where  to  buy.  and  where  to  get  help. 

fVH)30       SPECIAL  EDUCATION:    PARAPROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  - 

Leonard  J.  Basite 
See.  1      Monday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  8,  Thursday,  9a.rn.-1  p.m.,  July  23  27,  $37. 
For  paraprotessionals,  aides,  volunteers,  interns,  parents,  and  other  interested 
nonprofessionals  who  want  an  overview  of  the  basic  methods  and  handmade 
ntiaienals  needed  to  assist  the  child  with  special  needs.  Techniques  and  methods 
include  individualized  instruction  and  materials,  lesson  planning,  behavior 
nriodification  techniques,  precision  teaching,  and  hierarchy  of  skills    A  hands-on 
Workshop  where  participants  have  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with,  develop, 
and  adapt  many  of  the  ideas  presented  for  their  own  use. 

M031  TIPS  ON  HOW  TO  GET  INTO  COLLEGE  -  William  D.  McCarty 
Sec    1      Saturday.  9  am  -12  noon,  June  23.  $1 1 

How  to  prepare  for  PSAT  and  SAT  tests  -  what  the  scores  mean  and  how 
important  they  are  When  to  sfart  looking  at  colleges  and  how  to  choose 
the  right  one    What  admissions  officers  want  to  know.    Early  decision  plans 


and  how  to  get  a  general  commitment  of  acceptance  before  sending  money 
to  officially  apply     Information  on  scholarships  included 


Dance 


M032       AEROBIC  DANCE:    LEVEL  I  -  Donna  PotterAst,on 

Sec.  1      Monday  8,  Wednesday,  78 p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  4,  $37. 

A  fitness  approach  to  dance  which  combines  the  aerobic  conditioning  benefits 

of  jogging  with  the  flexibility  and  control  of  dance,  Conducted  indoors  to 

music  at  a  reasonable  p3ce.    Enthusiasm  and  consistent  attendance  encouraged, 

M033      AEROBIC  DANCE     LEVEL  II  -  Donna  Potter-AjtIOn 
Sec.  1       Tuesday  &  Thursday.  7-8 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $37. 
For  those  possessing  a  minimal  level  of  aerobic  fitness,  acquired  through 
jogging  or  cycling.   Class  combines  jogging  and  dance  exercise  to  gain  fitness 
maintenance  and  fitness  level  increment    Classes  held  indoors  to  music. 

M034       BALLET:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Ellen  Inkellis  MacDonald 

Sec.  1      Monday  &  Wednesday,  5 30-7 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  4,  $53. 

Basic  ballet  barre  and  centre  work  for  students  with  some  previous  training. 

M035       BALLROOM  DANCING:    BEGINNING  -  Carolyn  Nims  &  Victor  Bellenoit 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-8  p.m.  8  weeks,  begins  June  6,  $21 

Fundamental  steps  of  ballroom  dancing:    fox  trot,  waltz,  polka,  rumba,  tango, 

cha-cha,  and  disco.   Open  to  beginners  and  intermediates  who  want  to 

learn  or  review  ballroom  dancing  on  a  basic  level  in  preparation  for  more 

advanced  work, 

M036       DANCE  EXERCISE  -  Ellen  Inkellis  MacDonald 

Sec.  1       Tuesday  &  Thursday.  345-5  p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $53 

For  those  seeking  an  environment  less  structured  than  a  dance  class,  emphasis 

on  corrective  exercises  and  exercises  to  release  tension.  Requires  enthusiasm  and 

an  enjoyment  of  getting  and  staying  in  shape 

M037       DANCE  FOR  MUSICAL  THEATER  -  Beth  Hirschaut 

Sec    1       Tuesday  &  Thursday.  7-8:30 p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $53 

For  those  interested  in  the  practical  use.  the  exercise,  and  the  enjoyment 

of  dance  for  musical  theater     Provides  awareness  of  the  body  and  increased 

stamina  through  dance,  stage  movement  exercises,  and  popular  broadway  tunes, 

old  and  new. 

M038        DISCO  DANCE  -  Janean  Strong -Cifarelli 

Sec    1      Monday.  7-8  30  p. m,  8  weeks,  begins  June  4,  $30 

Covers  the  hustle  and  other  disco  styles  and  dances    Begins  with  the  basic 

rhythms  of  the  hustle  and  progresses  into  the  basic  foot  patterns.  Techniques 

of  leading  and  following  stressed  throughout.    Individual  styles  encouraged 

and  advanced  patterns  developed. 

M039       JAZZ  DANCE:    BEGINNING  -  Donna  Potter-Astion 

Sec.  1       Tuesdays.  Thursday.  5.30-7  p.m.  8  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $53. 

For  beginning  students  with  no  dance  experience    Class  consists  of  basic 
jazz  exercises  and  techniques  with  emphasis  on  enjoyment  of  moving  to  music 
while  increasing  body  control,  flexibility,  and  overall  fitness    New  routines 
covered  each  week    Consistent  attendance  encouraged 

M040       JAZZ  DANCE:   ADVANCED  BEGINNER  AND  INTERMEDIATE 
-  Donna  Potter-Astion 

Sec    1      Monday  &  Wednesday.  5:30-7  p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  4,  S53. 
For  students  with  at  least  one  semester  of  dance  training.  Class  consists  of 
building  a  repertoire  of  jazz  exercises  and  warm  up  patterns  set  to  music  and 
of  learning  jazz  dance  routines.   Because  classes  progress  from  basic  techniques, 
consistent  attendance  encouraged. 

M041       JITTERBUG  -  Carolyn  Nims  and  Victor  Bellenoit 

Sec    1      Wednesday.  8-9  p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  6.  $21. 

For  those  with  no  previous  experience  with  dancing  the  jitterbug  or  for  those 

who  wish  to  review  this  exciting  dance  of  the  40s  and  60s.  Step  by-step 

routines  of  the  Lindy  -  basic  foot  patterns  combined  with  turns,  break  aways, 

and  some  aerial  moves.   Enthusiasm  is  the  only  prerequisite. 

M042       MODERN  DANCE:    BEGINNING  -  Ellen  Inkellis  MacDonald 
Sec    1       Monday  &  Wednesday.  7-8:30  p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  4.  $53. 
For  those  with  little  or  no  dance  experience    Work  on  developing  strength, 
flexibility,  and  coordination  through  various  modern  techniques.   Modern 
techniques  include  Horton  and  Limon,   Enthusiasm  and  consistent 
attendence  a  must 

M043       MODERN  DANCE  THEATER  WORKSHOP  -  Diana  Ramos 
Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday.  7-8:30  p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $53. 
Synthesis  of  modern  dance  techniques  with  emphasis  or  movement  and  gesture, 
structural  and/or  improvisational  combining  of  elements  of  dance  and  drama 
into  unified  form. 

M044       TAP  DANCE:    BEGINNING  -  Ellen  Inkellis  MacDonald 
Sec.  1       Tuesday  8,  Thursday,  5:30-7 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $53 
For  those  with  little  or  no  previous  dance  experience.  Covers  tap  steps  from 
flap  and  shuffle  to  maxiford  and  buffalos;  developing  routines.   (Expenses: 
S3  to  $10,  depending  on  taps  ) 


Foreign  Language 

M045       CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH  I  -  Paul  F.  Erba 

Sec.  1       Tuesday,    6  8  p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $40. 

Basic  conversational  Spanish,  social  amenities  and  greetings  aie  stressed    A 

minimum  ol  grammar  with  primary  emphasis  on  the  conjugation  of  verbs 

and  some  verbal  tenses    Centers  on  vocabulary  building,  idiomatic  expressions, 

and  other  linguistic  tools  which  enable  students  to  communicate  their  needs 

in  different  situations 

M046        CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH  II  -  Paul  F.  Erba 

Sec    1      Thursday.  6  8p  m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  7,  $40 

Basic  conversational  Spanish,  focus  on  vocabulary  building,  idiomatic  expressions, 
and  other  linguistic  tools  which  enable  students  to  communicate  their  needs  in 
different  situations    Some  grammar,  primarily  verb  tenses,  to  facilitate 
communication     Prerequisite:  one  yeai  of  high  school  Spanish  or  a  semester 
of  college  Spanish 

M047       GERMAN  -  Irene  Jansen 

Sec    J      Tuesday.  Wednesday.  <S  Thursday.  7  840  pm..  4  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $46 
Intensive  workshop  for  people  who  plan  to  visit  a  German  speaking  country     The 
instructor,  a  native  speaker,  focuses  on  conversational  German  and  vocabulary. 
introducing  some  grammar  as  necessary     Those  With  some  knowledge  of  German 
are  also  welcome. 

M048       GRADUATE  READING  COURSE     FRENCH  671  -  Marilyn  Robert 

Sec    7      Monday  Friday,  9- 10  30 am  .  six  weeks,  begins  May  30.  S90. 
Preparation  lor  the  M  A   or  Ph  D   reading  examination  in  f  tench     No  previous 
study  of  Fiench  required 

M049      GRADUATE  READING  COURSE  -  GERMAN  409  -  Peter  Harbo 

Sec    J      Monday  Fnday.  9  JO  30  am  .  six  weeks,  begins  May  30.  S90 
Preparation  lor  the  M  A.  or  PhD   reading  examination  in  German.    No  previous 
study  ol  German  required 


M050       SWAHILI.    BASIC  -  Michael  K.pkonr  Koech 

Sec    1      Monday,  6  308  30pm    8  weeks,  begins  June4,  $37 
Conversational  Swahili  with  basic  grammar  instruction  and  some  discussion  of 
historical,  cultural,  and  political  background  issues  relevant  to  Swahihspeaking 
peoples    A  good  workshop  for  those  persons  planning  to  visit  East  Africa 
Instructor  is  a  native  of  Kenya.  East  Africa 


Language  &Writing 

M057      COMMUNICATION  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  -  Scott  Elliot 
Sec    1      Monday  Si  Wednesday.  8-9  30  p.m..  4  weeks.  begmsJune25  sin 
The  success  of  the  learning  process  within  the  classroom  is  dependent  unn 
effective  communication  between  teacher  and  student    To  maximize  lea 
one  must  understand  the  communication  process  and  how  it  functions  m  th 
classroom     Exploration  of  such  issues  as:    how  one  handles  the  comrrtunir 
apprehensive  child  in  the  classroom,  what  role  nonveibal  communication    i 
what  the  relationship  is  between  student  attitudes  toward  the  course  arnj     ' 
and  the  learning  that  occurs,  and  how  teachers  increase  their  credibility  dn 
power  within  the  classroom 

M052      LEARNING  TO  BE  YOUR  OWN  EDITOR  -  Candace  Chaona 

Sec    1      Monday  &  Wednesday.  7  9  p.m  .  4  weeks,  begins  June  4.  S40 
For  creative  writers  who  need  help  paring  down  and  polishing  up  their  poefT 
stories,  and  articles.   Through  discussion  of  their  own  and  others  works  stun 
develop  valuable  sell-editing  skills     (Expenses    $5  to  S10  I 

M053      NONVERBAL  COMMUNICATION  -  Scott  Elliot 
Sec    t       Tuesday  &  Thursday,  89  30  p.m  ,4  weeks,  begins  June  19.S28 
Communication  with  acquaintances,  friends,  business  associates,  ant]  loved 
ones  plays  a  crucial  role  in  daily  life    While  communication  is  generally  thouoh 
of  as  "Talking."  scholars  have  estimated  th3t  as  much  as  94%  of  the  emotional 
impact  of  a  message  is  communicated  nonverbally.    Exploration  of  this  powe,i 
form  of  communication  as  used  to  communicate  power,  liking,  and  cultural 
background    Among  the  forms  of  nonverbal  communication  examined  are 
the  use  of  touch,  body  movement,  the  use  of  eyes,  focal  inflexion,  and  the 
use  of  space  and  environment. 

M054       READING  IMPROVEMENT  WORKSHOP  -  Instructor  to  be  announce 
Sec.  1       Tuesday.  7-9  p.m. ,  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $39 
Emphasis  on  improving  comprehension  for  readers  at  all  levels     Focuses  on 
ways  to  learn  more  from  reading.  Students  evaluate  their  present  reading 
habits  and  develop  more  efficient  strategies    No  gimmicks  or  machinery  used 
students  gam  an  awareness  of  the  reading  process  through  readings  and  activities 
Instructor  supplies  some  of  the  materials,  students  bring  materials  related  to 
their  interests  or  needs 

M055       SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPELLING:    BEGINNING  - 

Stanley  Patrie 
Sec    1      Monday.  7-9 p  m.,  6  weeks,  begins  June  4,  $30. 
Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  in  this  country    Includes 


Real  Estate 
Certification  Program 


CI20   Effective  Neg'on 
in  Real  Eltate  - 

Sales  Manager.  ( 

Real  Estate  Inc.  Southwi 

Westfield  Offices,  MA 

2CEUs.  Twsday  &  Trmnday,  7-9:30 p 
4  weeks,  beyns  June  5  S95 


lease   ot    real   property.     Topics  Include'im-  I  culatlng  rsturn  onW1n?«tineniaoncV m'^r^i 

proving    negut.aling    aon.ly     Dv     learning    lo.^—  ability  has  been  determined     Tomes  include 

^«VJnlV,Ke    clier"'s   netas-   dealing   with  economic    and    demographic   analysis,   deter 

.v.n^,!.   .     Lcr.jv.op,   .in.;  applying  . ,: j I   rii.nc,  I  minimis    ..I    ,c-,n    ..■.late    sue     ' 


I.  lie 


'rogra 


,.  p...,  . 


■c  development     It 
s  well  as  to  prepare  the  studeni  I 
ittomeys.  lenders,  builders,  managers  and  others  will 
\  piuiji  jm  to  be  of  great  interest 
he  widest  selection  of  seminars  ol  any  university  in 
lo  the  geneial  public.     Participants  may  i   i 
program  thus  qualifying  (or  the  Ceriifica' 


the  opportunity  for  personal  growth  a 
needs  of  the  working  professional  a; 
estate  Properly  owners,  investors,  a 
also  find  seminars  oftered  through  tl 

The  Real  Eslate  Program  offers 
New  England  The  program  it  opei 
single  class  or  elect  to  pursue  a  ful 
Estate  Studies 

Upon  approval,  Co umg  Education  Units  ICEU-.I  will  Ol-  awai  li 

i  completed      To  be  eligible  to  recei  ■       EU  nl  BTtendam 

asssessionsisrequired  in  addition  to  meeting  the  requirementsa-,    I 

The  CEU  is  a  nationally-recognised.  Standard   unit   earned  by   participation 

credit    lee l i   exp .nces.      One  CEU   represents   10  contact  i 

thus  .1  30-hOUi   seminar  would  equal  three  CEUs     The  Division  n 

record  ol  all  CEUs  awarded      Individual   transcript)  aie  available 
applications,  personnel   files  and  similar  uses  by  willing  to      CEU  Tronic  rip  1  Request, 
Division  ol  Continuing  Education,   213  Whumore  .  University  of  Massachusetts 
MA  01003     A  lee  ol  S2  50  is  charged  after  the  first  request 

To  register  by  mail  complete  the  Credit  Free  Workshop  registration  lorm  on  pagi 
Puce  the  numbers  listed  next  10  Real  Estate  seminar  titles  m  the  space  designated  l> 
workshop  numbers  Be  suet  to  include  the  S5  registration  fee  required  of  Real  Esu 
Certificate  Program  participant!  Mail  registrations  must  be  received  no  laiei  Hi. 
May  31  Walk  in  registrations  will  he  accepted  by  the  Continuing  Education  Recoi 
Office  ihruugh  the  first  day  of  classes 

The  program  will  offer  seminars  off  campus  whenever  the  demand  warrants  doing  n 
In    addition,    special    seminars  and   workshops   will    be   otlered   during   the   y 
inquiries  or   suggestions,  contact  Carol   B    MacKmghi.  Real  Estate  Program.  [ 
Continuing  Education.  University  of  Massachusetts.  Amherst,  MA  01003,  (413)  649-4970 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  INSURANCE 


Edi 


Students  registering  for  Real  Esta! 
6  CEUs  are  eligible  to  purchase  th 
of  Massachusetts  students 
Records  and  Regisnanon  C 


Workshops  which  have  been  approved  lor  a  total 
Health  Services  and  Health  Insurance  available  to 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Continuing 
ice.   213  Whumore,  1413)545-0555 


VETERAN'S  REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE 

AM  veterans  must  complete  a  form,  available  from  the  Veterans  Assistance  &  Counsel- 
ing Service,  Mobil  Unit  4  directly  behind  Thompson  Hall,  indicating  their  eligibility 
status  For  lurther  information,  contact  David  Bousquet  at  545-1347  or  Leo  Reilly 
at   545  1346 

HOLIDAY  No  classes  will  be  held  during  the  week  ol  July  2-6 


of  Ihe  language  of  sign,  background  information  on  deaf  and  effects 
oseborr 

lV,!hiotallv    --_•     f  Sigmng ,S10  95.  available  from  the  instructor  at  first 

Qpikeho'.  ±22- ==* 

^e.M.9  '2CEUS 

SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPELLING;    ADVANCED  - 

Stanley  Patrie 
Tuesday.  7-9 p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $30. 
American  Sign  Language  IAMESLAN}  uses  the  same  signs  as  Signed  English 

h  is  taught  io  beginners),  but  the  order  in  which  these  words  are  put 
"  ihei  il  ve'v  different.   Syntax  and  tense  are  largely  ignored  and  sentences 
TStly  shortened     Required  reading:    Fant.  AMESLAN  -  An  Introducing. 
y  95  available  from  the  instructor  at  first  meeting   1  2  CEUs 

M057     WRITING  FROM  THE  INSIDE  OUT  -  Marea  Gordett 
Sec   ;      Tuesday.  7  30-9. 30 p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  12.  S38. 
Attempts  to  break  down  the  conscious  baniers  that  have  been  built  up 
around  bee  expression.   Exercises  in  free  writing,  stream  of  consciousness, 
and  image  building  create  individual  and  unique  poetry,  diama.  and  stories. 
Dream  journals  provide  a  source  of  material  for  more  sustained,  imaginative 


Music 


M058       BEGINNING  GUITAR  -Jon  Pepper 

5ft-   /      Wednesday.  6-8 p.m..  begins  June  6,  8  weeks,  S38, 

For  those  with  little  or  no  previous  experience    Care  and  tuning  of  the 
instrument,  first  positron  chords    Bar  chords,  bass  runs,  plectrum  technique, 
theory  introduction,  listening/ear  training  session,  position  scales,  fingerboard 
geometry.  12  bar  blues  progressions,  instrumental     Emphasis  on  foundation 
of  basic  skills    Material  drawn  from  popular  repertoire 

M059      INTERMEDIATE  JAZZ/ROCK  GUITAR  (Electric/AccousticJ  -  Jon  Pepper 
Sec   1      Thursday,  6-8  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  7.  S38. 
Advanced  fingerboard  geometry,  position  scales,  modal  playing,  triads.  4-note 
chord  construction,  blues  and  jazz  substitution  theory,  jazz  chord  progressions, 
improvising,  electric  guitar  technique,  Memphis,  rock  and  bottleneck  style 
ploying,  listening/ear  training  session,  playing  with  other  musicians,  developing 
song  parts,  rhythm  development  and  playing     For  motivated  students  who  want 
to  expand  their  playing  horizons. 


Personal  Growth 

M060       BEYOND  NATURE  FOODS  -  Paula  Gallagher 

Sec    t      Monday  &  Wednesday,  ?  W p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins  June  4,  S51 
While  more  and  more  signs  are  pointing  to  severe  shortages  and  increasing 
dangers  of  chemically  laden  "foods,"  more  and  more  people  are  turning  to 
a  simplei  diet     For  many,  this  means  a  return  to  the  foods  of  an  earlier, 
leaner  era  in  our  history  when  whole  grains,  vegetables  [land  and  sea),  and 
fruits  formed  a  greater  percentage  of  the  standard  daily  diet     The  fare  ranges 
from  downright  simple  American  (whole  grains,  baked  vegetables,  honest 
breads,  soups,  and  of  course  apple  piel  to  oriental  gourmet  (lempura,  sushi, 
lohan  chai.  etc.)     There  is  also  a  section  on  gathering  and  preparing  local  wild 
greens  plus  a  section  on  compresses,  teas,  etc.,  for  maintaining  health.  Help 
available  in  developing  or  refining  a  natural  foods  diet.    Meets  in  Hadley 
(Expenses   S10  ) 

M061       DREAMS  AND  DREAM  INTERPRETATION;    A  JUNGIAN  PERSPECTIVE 
—  Steven  M.  Bengis 

Sec    1      Wednesday,  7:30-9  30  p  m„  3  weeks,  begins  June  6,  $37 

Introduction  to  the  basics  of  dream  interpretation  with  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  Carl  Gustav  Jung.    In  addition  to  exploring  the  theoretical  approach 
ot  Jung,  students  use  specific  dreams  from  case  studies  and  may  use  their  own 
d.eam  material  (strictly  voluntary).  Students  are  asked  to  maintain  a  dream 
journal.   Specific  readings  correspond  to  weekly  discussion     No  psychological 
background  required 


M062       HUMAN  SEXUALITY.    MYTHS  AND  FACTS  -  Ellen  Miller-Mack 

Sec    1      Saturday.  9  a.m. -12  noon.  June  23,  $12 

A  great  deal  is  not  yet  known  about  sex     Much  is  known  about  what  is  not 
true  about  sex  -  including  almost  everything  we  have  been  taught!   Presentation 
includes  some  of  the  myths  that  pervade  our  lives  and  culture,  and  a  few  lacts 
to  replace  them.    Lecture  format,  slide/tape  presentations,  and  time  for  questions. 

M063       HATHA  YOGA:    BASIC—  Adele  Mack 

Sec    1       Tuesday  &  Thursday,  6-7:30  p  m.,  4  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $30. 
Based  on  the  premise  that  good  health  entails  discipline.    Hatha  yoga  asanas 
and  pranayama.    Leads  to  relaxation  at  will,  greater  powers  of  concentration, 
includes  a  review  of  proper  nutrition 


ELDERHOSTEL,  combining  the  best  traditions  ..I  educa 

.hkI  host  cling,  will  again  bi  part  of  the  Summer  here  ai  the 
University  oi  Massachusetts  OurEldcrhostcI,  in  its  third  yoai 
is  pari  of  the  national  network  of  over  200  i  ollegcs  and  uni 
versities  which  offei   low  msl  one  week  summer  residential 

academic    programs  I Idcr  citizens.    This  year  the  cost  ol 

the  entire  program  including  mom,  board,  and  three  coursi  s 
is  SI  15.  People  over  60  m.i\  register  through  the  National 
I  Mil.  i  ui  the  Regional  Offii  e  to  partii  ipatc  in  an)  residential 
week.  People  <if  Jin  age  from  local  communities  maj  rcgistci 
to  take  an  individual  week-long  workshop  on  a  space  3v.nl.1l, I, 
basis  through  the  Division  nf  Continuing  Education  Credit- 
Free  Program.  The  fee  for  each  workshop  is  RI5.  The 
Following  schedule  gives  Mil-  titles  of  the  courses,  the  in- 
structors, and  the  time  slots.  For  more  information,  please 
contat  i  the  Elderhostcl  Offi.  c  ai  UMassat  549-4970. 


June  10-16  a.m.  June  17-23 

9  30  10  00a  m 

Recent  Advances  in  Recent  Advances  in 

Psychology  Psychology 

•Norman  R    Simonson 

in    :n  12  00  noon 

Farrytakes  Revisited  Fairytales  Revisited 

•Ronald  Goldman 

I  30  3  OOp.m 

An  Introduction  to  the         Music  of  the  Romantic 
History  and  Composition     Period    1825-1900 
of  Music  from  H300  to  •  W,d!..-i  t'hesnul 

the  20th  Century 
•Walter  Chesnut 


June  24-July  7 
Two  Week  Break 


Two  Week  Break 


July  8-14 
8    10-/0  00  a  m 
American  Social- 
Cultural  History; 
1960-B&  1970's 
►Milton  Cantor 

Jut)  W-21 

American  Sociai- 
Cultur.il  Historj 
1960's  «  L970'e 

July  22-28 

The  Impact  of 
Micro- biology 
on  Society 

•RoberL  Levin 

10  30  12  <>0  noon 
Meditating  Poetry 
•David  R   Clark 

Meditating  Poetry 

Music  of  the 
Romantic  Period 
1825-1900 

j    10   1  OOp  m. 

Aii  Introduction  to  the 

Historv  and  Composition 
of  Music  from  1600  to 
the  20th  Century 

Recognizing  Individual 
Instruments  and  their 
Roles  in  the  Orchestra 
•Walter  Chesnul 

Working  with  the 
Elements  of  De- 
sign &  Composi- 
tion in  Art 

•Ronald  Michaud 

July  29-Augusl  4 
S    )0  10  O0a  m 
The  Impact  of  Micro- 
biology on  Society 

August  5-11 

The  Cold  War  and 
Beyond     Foreign 

Policy  after  1945 
•Milton  Cantor 

August  12-18 

The  Cold  War  and 
Beyond     Foreign 
Policy  after  1945 

in  80  12  00  noon 
Working  with  the 
Elements  of  Design  & 
Composition  in  Art 

How  and  How  Not  to 
Tell  a  Story:  Examples 
and  Practice  in 
Creative  Writing 
•Robert  Abel 

How  and  How  Not 
to  Tell  a  Story 
Examples  and 
Practice  in 
Creative  Writing 

l:3U-3:uu 

Recognizing  Individual 
Instruments  and  their 
Roles  in  the  Orchestra 

Popular  Music  of  Today 
and  Yesterday 
•T   Dennis  Brown 

1  ipular  Music  of 
'  oday  and 
Yesterday 

M064       HATHA  YOGA:    INTERMEDIATE  -  Adele  Mack 

Sec    J       Tuesday  S  Thursday.  8-9:30 p.m..  4  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $30 

For  rhose  with  some  previous  experience  with  yoga     Emphasis  on  the  physiology 

of  asanas  and  pranayama  and  their  therapeutic  value.   Combination  of  stretches 

and  breathing  exercises  with  relaxation  techniques  to  release  tension  and 

increase  energy. 

M065      PEER  COUNSELING  -  Mekael  Askin  Taylor 

Sec.  J      Wednesday,  6-8 pm..  8  weeks,  begins  June  6.  $38. 

Peer  counseling  is  a  nonjudgemental,  self-directed  and  self-affirming  type 

of  emotional  release  counseling  -  a  two  way  counseling  where  participants 

learn  to  function  as  both  counselor  and  clieni     Requires  a  commitment  of  at 

least  one  session  per  week  outside  of  class  m  which  to  practice  techniques 

learned  in  class.  An  intensive  program  for  people  willing  to  spend  the  time 

and  energy  needed  to  bring  about  changes  in  themselves,  not  recommended 

for  people  undergoing  severe  crisis    Participants  must  be  able  to  assume 

responsibility  for  both  themselves  and  others. 

M066       RELAXATION  WORKSHOP  -  Judy  Phillips  Sumberg 

Sec.  1       Tuesday.  7-9p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  June  19.  $29. 

Participants  use  inner  resources  to  combat  daily  stress    Objectives  include 

teaching  utilization  of  mind  and  body  forces,  with  heightened  awareness 

of  personal  behavior  patterns,  to  dispel  the  onset  of  tension,  and  developing 

the  technique  of  relaxation  when  faced  with  situations  that  once  induced  stress 

M067      TOUCH  FOR  HEALTH  -  JanearvStron-Cifarelli 

Sec    J       Tuesday.  6-8:30 p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $45 

Attempts  to  bring  the  body  into  harmonious  balance  by  restoring  natural 

energy  through  a  combination  of  acupuncture/touch,  physiology,  and  biochemistry 

Muscle  balance  as  a  basic  key  to  health    A  simple  series  of  muscle  tests  gives 

results  concerning  muscle  weakness,  nutritional  deficiencies,  injuries,  allergies, 

mental  blocks  and  acupuncture  meridian  flows.  Students  seek  to  locate 

minor  imbalances  in  their  systems  before  they  become  major  problems 


Specific  techniques  are  used  to  strengthen  the  involved  muscles  anil  relieve 
tension  and  anxiety  from  both  emotion  trauma  and  mental  stress     Required 
reading     Tniinh  tfj)  Health.,  John  F.  Thie  and  Mary  Marks. 


Photography 


M068        BASIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  -  Richard  Barrell 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  6,  $38. 

Use  of  cameras,  lenses,  filters,  light  meters,  and  other  equipment,  darkroom 

procedures  and  equipment    Discussions  of  slides,  16  mm  films,  books,  prints, 

and  work  of  major  photographers    Demonstrations  and  handouts     Relaxed 

atmosphere;  instructor  works  individually  with  students  on  projects     Individual 

darkroom  work  not  included     Recommended  reading.    Photography.  Upton 

and  Upton,  $16.   (Expenses:  $5  to  $10,  for  film.) 

M069       COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY  -  D.  John  McCarthy 

Sec.  1       Thursday,  7:30  9:30pm  .  8  weeks,  begins  June  7,  $37 

Introduces  color  photography  through  lectures,  assignments  and  critiques,  with 

emphasis  on  E-6  Color  Slide  Film  processing     Lectures  cover  fundamentals  of  color 

photography  as  applied  by  students  in  weekly  assignments    One  roll  of  35mm  20 

exposure  film  is  developed  each  week  by  the  instructor  at  no  charge  (except  for 

mounts,  approx.  5  cents  each)    Color  slides  are  shown  and  critiqued  in  class 

Students  must  bring  one  roll  of  exposed  Fuji  chrome,  RD100.  E-6.  20  exposure 

film  to  the  first  class    Photographs  may  be  of  any  subject   (Expenses:  $15  to  $25  ) 

M070      PHOTO  FIELD  TRIPS  -  Richard  Barrell 

Sec.  1       Thursday.  1-5  p  m  .  8  weeks,  begins  June  7,  $69 

A  working  class  in  photography     Consists  of  eight  local  field  trips.    Includes 

nature  photography,  news,  and  documentary  work     Emphasis  on  using  the 

camera  and  learning  how  to  respond  photographically  to  whatever  is  in  front 

of  the  camera    Students  must  provide  their  own  processing,  camera,  and  photo 

equipment     (Expenses:  $8  to  $10  I 


Schedule  of  Workshops 


MONDAY 

A  Beginners  Workshop  in  Commercial  Art 

Calligraphy 

Disco  Dance 

Gothic  Lettering  and  Illumination 

Korean  Karate:    The  Art  of  Tae  Kwon  Do 

Methods  in  Collective  Management 

Selling  Can  Be  Fun 

Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling     Beginning 

Swahih:    Basic 

Watercolor  Painting 

TUESDAY 

All  About  Auctions  and  Auctioneering 

Appliance  Repair 

Conversational  Spanish  I 

Dream,  Memory,  and  Drawing 

Fashion  Illustration  and  Figure  Utilization 

Financial  and  Investment  Planning 

Go  Hire  Yourself  an  Employer 

Law  for  Non  Lawyers 

Reading  Improvement  Workshop 

Relaxation  Workshop 

Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling     Advanced 

Studio  Painting 

Touch  for  Health 

Writing  from  the  Inside  Out 

WEDNESDAY 

Ballroom  Dancing:    Beginning 

Basic  Photography 

Beginning  Guitar 

Dreams  &  Dream  Interpretation:    A  Jungian 

Prespe  otive 
Jitterbug 
Peer  Counseling 
Print  Making:    Basic 

THURSDAY 


Bookkeeping     Basic 

Career  Decision  Making 

Color  Photography 

Conversational  Spanish  II 

Drawing  Composition 

Fashion  Illustration  and  Advertising 

Intermediate  Ja2z/Rock  Guitar  (Electric/Accoushc) 

Photo  Field  Trips 

Print  Making:    Advanced 

Quiltmaking 

Resume  Writing  and  Job  Interviewing  Skills 


SATURDAY 

Beginning  Beekeeping 

Chainsaw  Use.  Maintenance  and  Safety  for 

Beginners 
Experiments  in  Drawing 
Garment  Design  and  Construction  Based  on 

Ethnic  Principles 
Human  Sexuality:    Myths  and  Facts 
Tips  on  How  to  Get  into  College 
Watercolor  Painting  from  Nature 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY 

Aerobic  Dance      Level  I 
Ballet:    Intermediate 
Beyond  Nature  Foods 

Communication  in  the  Classroom 

Jazz  Dance:   Advanced  Beginner  and  Intermediate 

Learning  to  be  Your  Own  Editor 

Modern  Dance     Beginning 


TUESDAY/THURSDAY 

Aerobic  Dance     Level  II 

Dance  Exercise 

Fencing 

Hatha  Yoga     Basic 

Hatha  Yoga.    Intermediate 

Jazz  Dance     Beginning 

Modern  Dance  Theater  Workshop 

Nonverbal  Communication 

Pottery 

Swimming     Beginning 

Swimming     Intermediate 

Tap  Dance:    Beginning 

Tennis:    Beginning 

TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  &  THURSDAY 
German 

MONDAY-FRIDAY 

Graduate  Reading  Course-French  671 
Graduate  Reading  Course-German  409 

ODD  SCHEDULES 

Creating  Instructional  Materials  for  the  Elementary 

Grades 
Forestry  Principles  for  Woodlot  Owners 
Law  School  Admissions  Test  (LSAT)  Preparation 

Workshop 
Rock  Climbing:    Introduction 
Special  Education:    Paraprofessional  Training 


Summer 

Workshops 

Calendar 

Mail  Registration 
April  16-May  18 


Walk-in  Registration 
(space  available  basis) 


After  May  18 


Workshops  begin 

(unless  otherwise 

noted  in  the 

workshop  description} 

Monday 
June  4 


Holiday  -  No  Classes 


Wednesday 
July  4 


Workshops  end 

(workshop  schedules 

vary  -  consult 

workshop  descriptions) 

Wednesday 
August  1 


Sports  &  Unusual  Skills 


FENCING:    BEGINNING  -  James  Buckheit 


Sec 


Tuesday 


',  Thursday.  7-8:30  p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $53. 


Fundam  ■*  ^  sly|es  0f  fencing  demonstrated  and  discussed  Offers  good 
Dtt,ei  A'eap  concentration,  a  taste  of  an  exciting  European  tradition,  and 
exercise,  rig  _ ||m+  ^  _ 

the  opporluni,v  ' 


to  develop  an  excellent  carry-over  sport. 


MO  72 


KOREAN  KARATE:    THE  ART  Of=  TAE  KWON  DO  -  Giles  Hopkins 
Monday.  7-9 p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  4.  S38. 

riuction  to  Tae  Kwon  Do  as  a  method  of  self  defense,  exercise,  and  discipline 
iind  and  the  body    Stresses  development  of  speed,  power,  balance. 


for  the  i 

accuracy  and  focus  ii 


M073 

Set- J 


ROCK  CLIMBING:    INTRODUCTION  -  Tony  Contakos 
Thursday.  7-10p.m.,June  7; Saturday  &  Sunday,  9 a.m. -4 p.m., 
June  9  &  JO.  $45. 
One  classroom  session  and  two  full  days  on  the  cliff.    Indoor  work  includes  knot 

belaying,  and  safety  system  instruction  as  well  as  transportation  arrangements 
and  general  preparation  for  the  weekend.   Climbing  instruction  at  Chapel  Ledges 

South  Ashfield  develops  climbing  ability  during  the  demonstration  and  practice 
of  various  techniques:  jam,  counterforce  and  friction,  climbing  various  routes, 
and  belaying  and  rapelling.    For  anyone  9  years  or  older  (those  under  16  years 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  adult).   Hiking  or  work  boots  are  needed  along  with 
transportation  and  a  bag  lunch.   Dress  for  weather,  rain  or  shine.   Recommended 
reading:  **<\c.  Rock  Cratt.  Robbins. 

M074      SWIMMING:    BEGINNING  -  Douglas  Astion 
Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday.  6-7  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $35. 
Basic  strokes  and  concepts  of  water  safety  stressed.    Includes  first  aid  and  self- 
fescue.  No  swimming  skills  required.   Bring  bathing  suit  and  towel  to  first  class. 

M075      SWIMMING  -  INTERMEDIATE  -  Douglas  Astion 

Sec   7      Tuesday  8-  Thursday.  5-6  p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $35. 
Designed  to  improve  stamina  and  coordination  in  the  water.  Attempts  to 
improve  basic  strokes  and  to  leach  new  strokes    Students  must  have  a  basic 
proficiency  with  the  crawl.  Bring  bathing  suit  and  towel  to  first  class. 


M076       TENNIS:    BEGINNING  -  Susan  J.  Tracey 
Sec    1       Tuesday  8.  Thursday.  9- 10  a.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  5,  $50. 
Sec.  2      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  4:30-5.30 p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $50. 
Sec.  3      Tuesday  &  Thursday.  5:30-6-30  p.m.  8  weeks,  begins  June  5.  $50. 

Fundamentals  of  tennis  -Forehand,  backhand,  net,  serve,  rules  of  the  game, 
and  beginner's  strategy.   Open  to  anyone  with  the  desire  to  learn  and  motivation 
to  practice.   Participants  should  provide  their  own  racquet,  tennis  balls  and 
sneakers. 


And  More 


M077       BEGINNING  BEEKEEPING  -  Richard  Bonney 

Sec.  i       Saturday.  9a.m. -12  noon.  1-4  p.m.,  June  9,  $18. 

The  practical  aspects  of  beekeeping  for  the  beginning  or  prospective  beekeeper 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  cover  the  life  history  of  the  bee,  equipment, 

acquiring  bees,  colony  manipulation,  floral  sources,  diseases,  and  removing 

and  enjoying  honey     Bring  a  veil  if  you  have  one. 

M078       CHAINSAW  USE,  MAINTENANCE  AND  SAFETY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

—  Robert  Mack  and  Charles  Thompson 
Sec,  1      Saturday.  9  a.m.-2  p.m..  June  16,  $19. 

For  those  with  little  or  no  experience  with  chamsaws  who  want  to  process  their 
own  firewood.    Use  of  gasoline  chainsaw  for  felling,  limbing,  and  bucking  trees 
Sharpening,  routine  maintenance,  and  safety  considerations  emphasized.  Class   ' 
meets  in  local  woodlot.    Limited  practice  opportunity  for  those  with  their 
own  saws.  Also  useful  for  those  considering  purchasing  a  chainsaw. 

M079        FORESTRY  PRINCIPLES  FOR  WOODLOT  OWNERS  -  Robert  Mack 

and  Charles  Thompson 
Sec.  1      Tuesday.  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins  June  5,  and  Saturday.  9  a.m.-l  p.m., 
3  weeks,  begins  June  9,  23  and  30,  $48. 

Fundamentals  of  forestry  to  help  make  sound  decisions  in  the  management 
and  use  of  their  woodlots.  Topics  include:    identification  of  tree  species,  woodland 
ecology,  woodlot  improvement  activities,  forest  measurement  techniques, 
management  planning  and  economic  considerations.  Saturday's  field  sessions 
examine'various  forest  situations.   Group  develops  prescriptions  for  improvement 
of  actual  sample  areas. 


Credit  Free  Workshop  Registration  Summer  1979 


The  following  information  must  be  provided  before  your  application  can  be  processed. 

n.  "■!  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  rm    □    i  i  i  1 1  I  l  l  l  l  i  i  i  i  i 

HR5T   NAME  INITIAL  LAST   NAMt 

Add,ess  rrm    i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i i 

NUM8ES  STREET 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I   I  I ITTT1 


TT 


Phone  No. 


LTD       1    1    I   II    I    1    I.,      ptne    LTD        I    M    1    I    I    II 


OPTIONAL:    Your  answers  to  these  questions  will  guide  us  in  planning  future 
workshops.    The  information  will  be  confidential  ii  you  choose  to  answer 
1.  How  did  you  find  out  about  these  workshops?    


2    What  other  workshoi 


d  you  like  to  have  offered* 


3    Occupation: 


.  Full  time  1 I       Part  t 


OPTIONAL 
Marital  Status 


Age 


□ 


□ 


S.    Have  you  taken  a  CE  workshop  before? 


1.   Workshop  No. 
Section  No.    | j 


I  I  I  I  I 


'Alternative  Choice  No.  □  Title: 

Section  No.    Q 


2.  Workshop  No. 


.□ 


Day:      

I    I    I    I    I 

Day     


'Alternative  Choice  /Vo.Q  Title: 

Section  No.  Q  Dav;  , 


3.  Workshop  No. 
Section  No.  I I 


l  l  l  l  ,l 

Dav      


-Alternative  Choice  No.  I     I  Title: 

Swnon  No.   □  „ 


4.  Workshop  No.  I     I  I     I     I 

SeeHonNo.  [Z]  °" r 

'  Alternative  Choice  No.  I     I  111 

Secnon  No.  EH  D'v:  


ime                                Date 

ime:                                   Date 

Fee 

ime;                           Datp 

Time:                               n,w- 

Alternative  Choice-ln  the  event  of  cancellation  or  overenrollment,  your  second  choice. 
FULL  PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY  MAIL  REGISTRATION  TOTAL  WORKSHOP  FEES 

Make  checks  payable  to.    Division  of  Continuing  Education,  410000 
Send  to  Cradit  Free  Workshops,    410000 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst  MA  01003 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE 
AND  ENCLOSED 


OFFICE  USE  ONLY 
410000 


Total  Amount  Due  S 
Amount  Received   S  . 

Received  By 

Date  Received 

Comments 


|      |  Cash 
r~|  Check   No 
O   Credit  Card 
|      |  S.C.f.W. 


CREDIT  CARD  PAYMENT 

Please  bill  my: 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Mastercharge  Bank  No. 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  I 


CredH  Card  Number 
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Wednesday- 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


July  16-August  17 

August  15 
August  15 
August  16 


Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fru  &  Sat     Aug.  22,  23,  24  &  25 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Monday 
Tuesday 


September  4 

September  5 
September  1 1 
September  12 
September  18 

September  19 

October  2 

October  8 
October  9 


Monday 

November  12 

Wednesday 

November  21 

Monday 

November  26 

Monday 

December  17 

Tuesday 

December  18 

Saturday 

December  22 

January  2-23,  1980 


Mail  Registration 

Early  Registration/Springfield 

Early  Registration/Greenfield 

Early  Registration/Palmer 

IN-PERSON  REGISTRATION/AMHERST 

Orientation  for  Continuing  Education  students 

and  Faculty  at  Worcester  Dining  Commons, 

UMass,  8:30  p.m. 

FIRST  DAY  OF  CLASSES 

LATE.  REGISTRATION  BEGINS 

End  of  Late  Registration  for  Graduate  Level 

University  courses 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  for  all 

day  and  evening  classes 

END  ADD/DROP  PERIOD  (WITHDRAW,  NO 

RECORD)    Last  day  to  sign  up  for  PASS/FAIL 

and  AUDIT  options 

Beginning  "W"  Period  (WITHDRAW  WITH 

RECORD) 

Last-day  to  drop  courses  with  a  "W" 

(WITHDRAWN) 

Holiday  (Columbus  Day)    NO  CLASSES 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  a  %  refund 

Last  day  to  pay  Health  Services  and  Health 

Insurance  fees 

Holiday  (Veteran's  Day)  NO  CLASSES 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations 

Semester  ends 

Wintersession 


Courses  at  all  locations  follow  the  above  calendar.    In  the  event  of  a  schedule  conflict,  the 
calendar  of  the  School  or  College  where  a  class  is  located  will  be  followed 

REFUND  SCHEDULE* 


September  5-18 

80% 

September  19-25 

60% 

September  26-October  2 

40% 

October  3-9 

20% 

After  October  9 

NO  REFUND 

Please  see  page  6  for  further  information  on  refunds. 


Registration  Information        Continuing 

Education 
Offices 


July  16-August  17 


Mail  Registration 

$10  Registration  Fee*  in  addition  to  course  fees 

All  Evening  Credit  courses 


Early  Registration/Springfield 

$10  Registration  Fee*  in  addition  to  course  fees 

All  Evening  Credit  courses 

Location:    Springfield  Public  Library 

Time:    Wednesday    5-7  p.m. 

Early  Registration/Greenfield 

$10  Registration  Fee*  in  addition  to  course  fees 

All  Evening  Credit  courses 

Location:    Greenfield  Public  Library 

Time:   Wednesday   5-7  p.m. 

Early  Registration/Palmer 

$10  Registration  Fee*  in  addition  to  course  fees 

All  Evening  Credit  courses 

Location:    Pathfinder  Regional  High  School 

Time:    Thursday    5-7  p.m. 

IN-PERSON  REGISTRATION/AMHERST 

$10  Registration  Fee*  in  addition  to  course  fees 

All  Evening  Credit  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  on  a  space-available  basis. 

Location:    Hampden  Dining  Commons  (Southwest  Complex) 

Time:   Wednesday  10  a.m. -4  p.m.  &  6-8  p.m. 

Location:    Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Time:  Thursday  10  a.m. -4  p.m.  &  6-8  p.m. 

Friday  10a.m.-4p.m. 

Saturday  10a.m.-2p.m. 

August  27-September  4         Registration  Continues 

All  Evening  Credit  courses    in  which  spaces  remain 
Location:    CE  Registration  Office,  Room  213,  Whitmore 

Administration  Building 
Time:    Regular  office  hours,  see  page  2. 


August  15 


August  15 


August  16 


August  22,  23,  24,  &  25 


First  Floor  Hasbrouck 
Telephone  (413)  549-4970 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Provost 

Sharon  A.  Keillor 

Credit  Programs 

Charles  E.  Heller,  Administrator 

Credit-Free  Workshop  Program 

Merilee  Neunder,  Administrator 

Business  Office 

John  Shea,  Business  Manager 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

213  Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Telephone  (413)  545-3653 

Irene  S.  Nagler,  Registrar 


September  5-18 


Late  Registration/Amherst 

$15  Late  Registration  Fee*  in  addition  to  course  fees 

Evening  Credit  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  (on  a  space-available  basis 

written  permission  required) 
Location:    CE  Registration  Office,  Room  213  Whitmore 

Administration  Building 
Time:   Mon.  through  Thurs.       9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday  10a.m.-1  p.m. 


*$5  reduction  in  Registration  Fee  for  those  students  registering  only  for  Evening  Credit  courses      / 
held  off  the  Amherst  campus. 


General  Information 

Registration  &  Information 


Admissions 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who 
has  a  certificate  of  General  Educational  Development  is  entitled 
to  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst.  The  Division  assumes  that  students  will  accurately 
assess  their  ability  to  take  a  college  level  course.   It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  observe  prerequisites  for  individual 
courses.   Enrollment  does  not  imply  acceptance  into  a  degree 
program. 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts students  under  academic  suspension  or  academic 
dismissal  may  not  enroll  in  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 

Mail  Registration 

1.  To  register  by  mail  simply  complete  the  registration 
form  in  this  publication  and  mail  with  full  remittance  to: 

Evening  College 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 
213  Whitmore  Administration  Building 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst  MA  01003 

2.  Make  checks  payable  to  Continuing  Education. 

All  registrations  must  include  total  course  fees  plus  a  one- 
time per  semester  on-campus  registration  fee  of  $10.  Stu- 
dents registering  only  for  courses  held  at  off-campus  locations 
need  pay  only  a  $5  registration  fee. 

3.  All  mail-in  registration  must  be  postmarked  before 
August  17. 

4.  Mail  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail  in 
late  August.   Room  assignments  will  be  included  in  mail  con- 
firmation.  Class  sizes  are  limited,  so  register  early. 

Phone  Registration 

Students  choosing  to  make  payment  by  American  Express, 
Master  Charge,  or  VISA  may  register.for  Evening  Credit  courses 
by  telephone.   Please  select  courses  carefully,  and  telephone  the 
Continuing  Education  Registration  Office  at  (413)  545-3653. 
Phone  registrants  must  supply  all  personal  data  requested  on  the 
mail-in  registration  form  (see  page  39  )  and  all  credit  card  num- 
bers including  Master  Charge  Bank  number  and  expiration  date. 

In-Person  Registration 

To  register  in  person  for  Continuing  Education  courses 
listed  in  this  catalog,  come  to  one  of  the  following  locations: 
Springfield 

Springfield  Public  Library 
Wednesday,  August  15,  5-7  p.m. 
Greenfield 

Greenfield  Public  Library 
Wednesday,  August  15,  5-7  p.m. 

Palmer 

Pathfinder  Regional  High  School 

Thursday,  August  T6,  5-7  p.m. 

Amherst 

Hampden  Dining  Common  (Southwest) 

Wednesday,  August  22 

10:00a.m.-4:00p.m.  &  6:00-8:00  p.m. 


Whitmore  Administration  Building 

August  23,  24,  &  25 

Thursday      10:00a.m.-4:00p.m.  &  6:00-8:00  p.m. 

Friday  i0:00a.m.-4:00p.m. 

Saturday      10:00a.m.-2:00p.m. 

Registration,  University  Classes 
Undergraduate 

Regular  undergraduate  University  of  Massachusetts  classes 
are  available  to  Continuing  Education  students  on  a  space- 
available  basis.  To  register  for  the  available  spaces,  students 
must  appear  in  person  on  August  22,  23,  24,  or  25  (see  pre- 
ceding section  for  times  and  locations).  A  complete  list 
of  courses  that  will  not  be  available  to  part-time  students  as  < 
August  22  will  be  posted  in  the  registration  area.   Students  a 
reminded  that  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  are  expecte 
to  register  on  Wednesday,  August  22.   Students  who  plan  to 
register  in  courses  that  do  not  usually  meet  capacity  enrollmi 
will  find  it  more  convenient  to  come  on  Thursday,  Friday,  oi 
Saturday,  August  23-25.  Students  may  not  register  for  Univ> 
sity  classes  prior  to  August  22,  nor  during  the  period  August 
27-September  4. 
Graduate 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  may  not  register 
post-baccalaureate  students  in  graduate   University  courses 
except  for  those  graduate  courses  offered  in  Continuing 
Education's  Evening  Credit  Program  or  Response  Courses. 
Undergraduate  students  wishing  to  register  for  graduate 
University  courses  may  usually  do  so  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  instructor.   Post-baccalaureate  students 
wishing  to  register  for  graduate  courses  must  complete  a 
"Non-Degree  Student  Application"  form  in  accordance 
with  the  Graduate  School  policy,  which  states  that 
"admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  to  be  prerequisite 
to  enrollment  in  any  UMass  graduate  course  for  credit 
or  audit."  Applications  are  available  from  the  Continuing 
Education  Registration  Office,  213  Whitmore  Administrator 
Building,  and  from  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Graduat 
Research  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA 
01003.    Registration  for  graduate  University  courses  will  taki 
place  September  4  at  Boyden  Gymnasium,  9:00a.m. -noon  an 
1 :30-4:30  p.m.    For  further  information  concerning  appli- 
cation and  registration  in  graduate  University  courses,  call 
the  Graduate  School  at  (413)  545-0024.   The  deadline  for 
graduate  University  course  registration  is  September  1 1. 

Records  and  Registration  Office  Hours 

Monday-Thursday      8:30  a.m. -7:00  p.m. 
Friday  8:30  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 

Saturday  10:00  a.m.-1:00  p.m. 

(August  18-October  13)  (closed  holiday  weekends) 
Phone:    (413)  545-3653 
Location:    213  Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Change  of  Program 

Students  must  formally  notify  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  in  writing,  of  all  Adds,  Drops  and  Withdrawals. 
Changing  from  one  section  to  another  of  the  same  course  is 
considered  to  be  an  Add  and  a  Drop. 


oeneral  Intormation 


During  the  Add/Drop  Period,  September  5-September  18, 
students  may  add  and  drop  courses  with  no  record.  September 
19-October  2,  dropped  courses  will  be  noted  on  the  student 
record  with  a  "W"  indicating  Withdrawn.   After  October  2, 
students  needing  to  drop  a  course  must  petition  the  Director 
of  Continuing  Education  for  approval  of  a  late  "W."   Failure 
to  use  proper  procedure  could  result  in  the  recording  of  an 
"F"  as  a  final  grade.   Students  dropping  courses  during  the 
Refund  Period  will  receive  refunds  only  if  proper  procedures 
are  followed.    Please  check  the  Evening  Credit  Program  Calendar 
i  for  the  Refund  Schedule  and  additional  notations  of  Add,  Drop, 
and  Withdrawal  periods. 

Transcripts 
Undergraduate 

Permanent  records  of  all  undergraduate  courses  taken 
through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  are  main- 
tained separately  and  are  not  transferred  automatically 
ito  other  offices  on  campus,  such  as  the  Registrar's  Office  or 
ithe  Graduate  Records  Office.    Requests  for  transcripts  must 
!be  made  in  writing  either  by  letter  or  by  official  Transcript 
'Request  form.   Be  sure  to  include  the  complete  address  of  the 
'person  or  institution  to  whom  the  transcripts  will  be  sent. 
When  requesting  a  transcript  sent  to  the  Student  Development 
Center,  please  specify  if  it  is  for  a  certification  or  credentials 
ifolder. 

The  first  two  transcripts  requested  will  be  issued  free  of 
charge.  There  will  be  a  $2.50  charge  for  all  subsequent 
transcripts.   Address  transcript  requests  to: 

Undergraduate  Transcript  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  01003 

Graduate 

Effective  Fall  1976,  permanent  records  of  all  graduate 
level  courses  taken  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation will  be  maintained  by  the  Graduate  Records  Office. 
The  first  two  transcripts  requested  will  be  issued  free  of 
charge.   There  will  be  a  S2.50  charge  for  subsequent  transcripts. 
Address  graduate  transcript  requests  to: 

Graduate  Transcript  Office 

A247  Graduate  Research  Center 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  10003 

Cancellations 

Continuing  Education  courses  are  funded  solely  by  the 
fees  students  pay.    Unfortunately,  each  semester  there  are 
courses  in  which  enrollments  are  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
faculty.   These  courses  will  be  canceled  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Division.   To  allow  students  time  to  enroll  in  other  courses, 
decisions  to  cancel  are  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  in-person 
registration  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  enrollments  at  the 
time.  Students  are  therefore  urged  to  register  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  to  give  as  accurate  an  assessment  as  possible 
of  the  number  of  students  who  want  to  enroll  in  each  course. 
Those  students  affected  by  course  cancellations  will  be 
notified  by  mail.   Students  not  wishing  to  enroll  in  an  alternate 
course  will  receive  a  full  refund  as  soon  as  it  can  be  processed. 

In  the  event  of  severe  weather  conditions  or  other  emer- 
gencies, it  may  be  necessary  to  cancel  classes.    Usually,  when 
University  day  classes  are  canceled,  evening  classes  are  also 
canceled.   Announcements  will  be  made  over  local  radio 
stations. 


The  Division  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  add,  or  combine 
sections  of  courses  listed  in  this  publication  or  to  change  in- 
structors if  necessary. 

Credit/Degrees 

Credit 

Credit  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
is  resident  University  of  Massachusetts  credit  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Degrees 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers  part-time  study 
which  may  lead  to  most  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by  the 
University.   Exceptions  are  those  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  awarded 
to  students  in  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Concentration 
(BDIC)  or  University  Without  Walls  (UWW).  The  Bachelor  of 
General  Studies  Degree  (BGS),  also  conferred  by  the  University, 
is  at  this  time  available  solely  to  Continuing  Education  students 
(see  BGS  p.  22). 

Completion  of  some  programs  will  require  enrollment  in 
day  courses.   Please  check  with  a  Continuing  Education  adviser 
about  your  degree  plan  and  any  special  schedule  requirements 
you  may  have. 

Matriculation  Information 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  requires  only  high 
school  graduation  or  its  equivalent  (GED)  to  qualify  students 
for  registration  in  undergraduate  courses.   Matriculation  (for- 
mal admission  into  a  degree  program)  may  be  initiated  by  the 
student  after  he  or  she  has  earned  a  minimum  2.0  cumulative 
average  in  a  number  of  UMass  courses  determined  by  total 
credits  earned  at  other  institutions. 
Credits  Earned  at  Other           Number  of  UMass/Amherst 
Accredited  Colleges                  Credits  Required  before 
or  Universities:  Matriculation:  


60  or  more 

15 

48-59 

18 

36-47 

21 

24-35 

24 

12-23 

27 

0-11 

30 

Matriculated  status  is  intended  specifically  for  part-time 
students  and  is  not  meant  to  provide  an  alternate  route  to 
continuing  full-time  study  at  the  University.   Students  who 
want  to  carry  12  credits  or  more  on  a  regular  basis  should 
seek  admission  to  degree  programs  through  Freshman 
Admissions  or  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs. 

Matriculation  Procedure: 

1.  Obtain  matriculation  application  card  from  a  Continu- 
ing Education  Adviser  or  from  the  Continuing  Education 
Records  and  Registration  area  (213  Whitmore  Administration 
Building,  545-3653). 

2.  Complete  the  application  and  submit  it  to  Continuing 
Education  Records  and  Registration  along  with: 

a.  official  high  school  transcript  or  GED  certificate 
(waived  for  any  student  who  was  previously  accepted  by  the 
UMass/Amherst  Admissions  Office), 

b.  official  transcript  from  each  previously  attended 
college  or  university, 

c.  Si  5  matriculation  fee,  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  University  of  Massachusetts, 
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d.  copy  of  the  faculty-approved  Bachelor  of  General 
Studies  proposal  (only  for  students  who  are  working  toward 
the  BGS  degree  in  areas  besides  Criminal  Justice  or  Fire 
Science).  See  BGS  Proposal  Form  for  more  complete 
instructions. 

Send  all  documents  to  Continuing  Education,  Registration 
and  Records,  213  Whitmore  Administration  Building,  UMass, 
Amherst,  MA  01003.  Students  will  be  notified  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  all  documents  have  been  received.   Crowding 
in  certain  majors  may  delay  matriculation  or  result  in  extra 
requirements  for  matriculation.   Check  with  a  Continuing 
Education  adviser  or  with  the  intended  major  department 
for  further  information. 

Core  Requirements 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  core  is  a  block  of  at 
least  33  credits  within  the  specified  120  credits  needed  for 
graduation.  Students  must  complete  core  requirements  by 
taking  certain  specified  courses  in  several  fields  of  learning, 
An  introduction  to  the  humanities  and  fine  arts,  for  instance, 
may  be  fulfilled  by  the  successful  completion  of  at  least 
three  courses  chosen  from  those  identified  by  the  letter  "C" 
after  the  course  title.  Core  courses  are  distributed  as  follows: 
B  Core:   6  credits  in  written  and  spoken  English,  usually  offered 
by  the  Rhetoric  Department.   (One  course  from 
Rhetoric  100  level,  the  other  Rhetoric  1 10  or  above.) 
These  courses  are  identified  by  the  letter  "B." 
C  Core:    9-12  credits  in  humanities  or  fine  arts,  generally 

from  the  departments  of  Afro-American  Studies,  Art, 
Classics,  Comparative  Literature,  English,  History, 
Linguistics,  Music,  Philosophy  and  designated  foreign 
literature  courses.  These  are  identified  by  the  letter 
"C." 
D  Core:  9-12  credits  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences,  generally 
from  the  departments  of  Afro-American  Studies,  An- 
thropology, Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
and  Sociology.  These  are  identified  by  the  letter  "D." 
E  Core:   9-12  credits  in  mathematics  or  natural  sciences, 

generally  from  the  departments  of  Astronomy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Statistics,  and 
Zoology.  These  are  identified  by  the  letter  "E." 
Note:    Consult  with  an  academic  adviser  to  determine  if  the 
chosen  major  is  one  that  requires  12  credits  in  each  of  the  "C," 
"D," and "E" areas. 

Courses  in  this  catalog  that  may  be  applied  toward  the 
completion  of  University  core  requirements  are  designated 
by  a  capital  letter,  in  parentheses,  following  course  titles. 

Credit  Overloads 

Continuing  Education  students  are  normally  restricted  to 
a  maximum  enrollment  of  three  courses  totalling  no  more 
than  eleven  credits  per  semester.   Exceptions  to  this  policy 
will  be  considered  only  if  students  supply  a  completed 
Overload  Petition  and  any  required  documentation  of  past 
academic  performance.   Petitions  submitted  to  a  Continuing 
Education  adviser  before  the  walk-in  registration  period  will 
be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible.   Late  petitions  or  academic 
transcripts  will  delay  the  decision. 

Overload  Petitions  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Transfer 
Affairs,  208  Whitmore.   Students  who  desire  full-time  study 
(12  credits  or  more  per  semester)  on  a  regular-basis  should 
apply  for  admission  through  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs 
or  Freshman  Admissions. 


Credit  Options 

Individualized  Study 

Individualized  Study  offers  students  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  a  topic  of  interest  with  an  instructor  on  a  one-to-o 
basis.  The  student  and  instructor  design  an  individualized 
course  or  agree  to  work  together  on  an  existing  University 
course.  A  contract  is  jointly  prepared  specifying  objectives, 
planned  activities,  and  the  method  of  evaluation.   Instructor1 
will  be  compensated  at  the  rates  established  by  the  Credit 
Programs  Office  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 
Individualized  Studies  may  begin  at  any  time  during  the 
academic  year.  The  student  has  one  year  to  complete  the 
"program.  The  fee  is  $35  per  undergraduate  credit  and 
$50  per  graduate  credit  with  a  $5  registration  fee. 

Individualized  Study  credits  added  after  the  end  of 
add-drop  period  (September  18,  1979)  may  not  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  financial  aid  eligibility. 

Information  and  contracts  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Credit  Programs  Office,  102D  Hasbrouck,  549-4970. 

Auditing 

Students  may  choose  to  audit  a  course  and  have  that 
audit  recorded  on  the  permanent  record  as  an  "AUD"  pro- 
vided that:  1)  the  student  officially  registers  and  pays  all 
course  fees;  2)  the  student  officially  elects  the  class  as  an 
audit  (all  requests  must  be  submitted  to  the  Continuing 
Education  Records  Office  by  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop 
Period,  September  18,  1979);3)  the  student  satisfies  the  in- 
structor regarding  his  or  her  preparation  and  motivation 
for  auditing  the  class;  and  4)  the  student  satisfies  all  the 
criteria  for  a  successful  audit  as  stipulated  in  advance  by  the 
instructor. 


College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

CLEP  is  a  national  program  of  credit-by-examination 
that  offers  the  opportunity  to  obtain  recognition  for  college- 
level  achievement  -  no  matter  when,  where,  or  how  learning 
has  been  acquired.   If  the  results  are  acceptable,  college  credit 
is  given,  applicable  toward  an  undergraduate  degree. 

Further  information  about  costs,  and  registration  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Transfer  Affairs  Office,  545-3430, 
or  the  Community  Development  Center,  Berkshire,  545-0333. 

Credit  for  Military  Service 

Special  training  programs  completed  during  U.S.  military 
service  may  qualify  for  transfer  credit.  Students  wishing  to 
receive  transfer  credit  should  submit  documentation  of 
completed  programs  or  courses  to  a  part-time  student  adviser. 

Pass/Fail  Option,  Continuing  Education 

Students  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/fail  option  in  one  course 
each  semester.  The  student  may  elect  to  take  up  to  and  in- 
cluding five  University  core  requirement  courses  on  a  pass/fail 
basis. 

All  requests  to  employ  the  Pass/Fail  Option  must  be  filed 
with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Records  Office, 
Room  213,  Whitmore  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop 
Period  (September  18,  1979). 

Grading  Policy,  School  of  Education 

Grading  of  all  School  of  Education  courses  fall  into  one  of 
three  categories:    1)  regular  graded  courses,  2)  mandatory  pass/ 
fail  courses,  and  3)  pass/fail  courses  for  which  a  student  may 
request  a  letter  grade.  Students  should  check  with  the  School 
of  Education  or  individual  course  instructors  to  determine  the 
status  of  selected  courses.   For  more  information,  call  or  write 
Michael  Schwartz,  125B  Education  Building,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003,  (413)  545-2701. 


Expenses 


Course  tees  are  Dased  on  the  number  of  credits  per  course 
and  the  level,  undergraduate  or  graduate,  of  these  credits. 
Please  see  page  4  for  an  explanation  of  the  course  numbering 
system  as  it  pertains  to  undergraduate  or  graduate  level  courses 
and  credits.  The  number  of  credits  per  course  is  listed  in  the 
schedule  of  courses  on  page  19.    Massachusetts  residency  does 
not  affect  the  course  fee. 

Credit  Fees 

Undergraduate  $35  per  credit 

Graduate  $50  per  credit 

The  following  fees  are  not  refundable  except  for  officially 
cancelled  courses. 

Registration  Fee  (charged  once  per  semester)  $10 
Required  of  all  students  enrolling  for  any 
course  held  on  the  UMass/Amherst  campus         $10 

Late  Registration  Fee 

(charged  once  per  semester)  $15 

Required  of  all  students  registering  after 
September  4  for  any  on-campus  course 

Required  of  all  students  registering  after 
September  4  for  any  off-campus  course  $10 


Laboratory  Fee 

(a  limited  number  of  courses)  variable 

Assessed  after  beginning  of  semester. 

Fee  is  indicated  in  the  Schedule  of  Courses. 

Do  not  include  with  registration  payment. 

Change  of  Program  Fee  $2 

Charged  for  each  change  recorded. 

Matriculation  Fee  $15 

Charged  only  upon  student  initiation 
of  the  matriculation  process. 

Commencement  Fee  $10 

Assessed  during  semester  of  graduation 

Optional  Fees 

Fine  Arts  Fee  S3 

Health  Services  Fee  $64.50 

Health  Insurance  Fee  $67 

Available  only  with  Health  Services  Fee 
General  Recreation  Fee  $10 

Paid  at  Ticket  Office 

Boyden  Gymnasium 
Picture  Identification  Card  $1 

Student  Activities  Fee  (approx.)  $42 
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Payment 

Full  payment  of  registration  fee  and  all  course  fees  must  be 
made  at  the  time  of  registration.   Payment  may  be  made  by 
cash,  check,  American  Express,  VISA  (BankAmericard)  or 
Master  Charge.  To  make  a  credit  card  payment  for  a  mail 
registration,  complete  the  appropriate  section  on  the 
registration  form.  All  credit  card  identifying  numbers  (in- 
cluding bank  number  for  Master  Charge  cards),  credit  card 
expiration  date,  and  credit  card  holder's  signature  must  be 
included. 

Refunds 

When  a  student  drops  a  course,  instructional  and  other  costs 
must  still  be  met.  Therefore,  refunds  of  course  fees  are  ad- 
justed according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Refund  Schedule 

September  5-18  80% 

September  19-25  60% 

September  29-October  2  40% 

October  3-9  20% 

After  October  9  NO  REFUND 

Refund  Schedule  for  courses  of  less  than  six  weeks  duration 

as  follows:         First  week  of  class  50% 

After  first  week  NO  REFUND 

Refunds  for  course  drops  made  by  mail  will  be  computed 
according  to  the  date  of  postmark. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  refund  policy:    1)  a  student 
involuntarily  called  to  military  service  before  the  completion 
of  a  course  will  be  given  a  pro  rata  refund  of  course  fees; 
2)  students  enrolled  in  courses  which  are  cancelled  due  to 
lack  of  enrollment  will  be  given  a  full  refund. 

Explanation  of  Optional  Fees 

The  Division  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  available  the 
following  University  services  and  programs  for  Continuing 
Education  students.   These  programs  and  services  are  optional. 
Payment  instructions  for  each  are  listed  below. 

Fine  Arts  Fee 

Payment  of  the  Fine  Arts  Fee  allows  students  to  purchase 
tickets  for  Fine  Arts  events  at  a  discount.   This  fee  is  payable 
at  the  Continuing  Education  Registration  Office,  213  Whit- 
more  Administration  Building. 

Health  Services  Fee 

University  Health  Services  staff  is  responsible  for  the 
direct  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  integrated  services.   Primary 
care  physicians  serve  as  family  doctors  and  coordinate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  services  to  assure  quality  care,  whether 
it  is  provided  in  the  Health  Center  or  under  the  supplementary 
insurance  program.    Laboratory,  x-ray,  physical  therapy, 
pharmacy,  specialty  clinics,  inpatient  facilities,  and  other 
services  are  also  available  at  the  Health  Center. 

The  student  health  program  also  provides  mental  health 
consultation,  including  short-term  and  group  psychotherapy, 
a  dental  program,  health  education  activities  in  such  areas  as 
drug  use,  nutrition,  common  health  ailments,  and  human  sex- 
uality, and  an  environmental  health  and  safety  monitoring 
unit. 

The  Health  Services  Fee  is  $64.50  for  Fall  semester  only 
(effective  date:   September  4,  1979),  and  is  payable  to  the 
Division  at  the  time  of  registration.  Students  must  enroll 
for  at  least  six  credits  to  be  eligible. 


Health  Insurance  Fee 

University  Health  Services  offers  students  a  hospital, 
surgical  and  medical  program  to  supplement  the  on-campus 
care. 

This  insurance  provides  coverage  from  September  5,  1979 
to  August  31,  1980  for  specific  medical  expenses  due  to 
injury  or  emergency  illness  which  causes  loss  that  commence:    ; 
while  the  policy  is  in  force,  including  University  holidays, 
summer  vacation,  and  other  times  when  the  student  is  away 
during  the  insured  period. 

This  insurance  plan  offers  liberal  benefits  for  services  pro- 
vided  by  participating  physicians  and  hospitals.   The  Cooley 
Dickinson  Hospital  and  groups  of  general  and  orthopedic  sur- 
geons have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  University  Health 
Services  to  provide  high  quality  services  at  no  additional  cost    ; 
to  the  subscriber.   Emergency  treatment  and  authorized 
specialist  services  in  a  nonparticipating  hospital  and  by  a 
nonparticipating  physician,  however,  are  covered  to  $5,000 
per  occurrance.  The  insurance  brochure  is  available  from 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  or  University  Health 
Services. 

Note:    Services  obtained  outside  the  University  Health 
Center  must  be  authorized  in  advance  by  a  physician  parti- 
cipating in  the  health  plan  in  order  to  receive  coverage  from 
this  insurance. 

The  cost  for  September  5,  1979  to  August  31,  1980  is 
$67.  Students  must  pay  the  Health  Services  fee  of  $64.50  in 
order  to  purchase  the  insurance,  the  fee  for  which  is  payable 
to  Continuing  Education  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Dependents  Health  Services  Fee 

Students  who  pay  a  Health  Services  fee  are  eligible  to 
enroll  their  dependents  (spouse  and/or  children)  in  the 
Health  Services  Program.   The  payment  of  this  fee  will  allow 
the  student's  dependents  to  receive  the  same  comprehensive 
health  services  presently  available  to  students  at  the  University 
Health  Center.    Interested  persons  should  contact  the  Busines: 
Office  of  the  University  Health  Center. 

General  Recreation  Fee 

Continuing  Education  students  may  pay  a  $10  general  re- 
creation fee,  which  entitles  them  to  use  facilities  such  as  pools 
bowling  alleys,  or  gyms,  and  equipment  as  it  is  available.   A 
locker  or  basket  may  be  obtained  on  a  space-available  basis. 
All  services  and  facilities  are  regulated  by  the  Office  of 
Athletics/lntramurals,  and  Continuing  Education  students 
are  expected  to  conform  to  established  policies. 

Payment  should  be  made  at  the  ticket  office  in  Boyden 
Gymnasium  where  an  I.D.  card  will  be  issued. 

Picture  Identification  Cards 

Picture  I.D.  cards  are  available  to  Continuing  Education 
students  at  a  cost  of  $1.    Interested  students  should  come  to 
the  Continuing  Education  Registration  Office,  213  Whitmore  I 
Administration  Building,  to  obtain  a  receipt  of  $1  payment 
and  a  verification  of  student  number.   New  students  should 
allow  at  least  72  hours  after  registering  for  the  assignment  of 
the  student  number. 

When  the  picture  is  taken,  the  I.D.  Office  will  require  a 
second  form  of  identification.    I.D.  cards  may  be  picked  up 
at  the  Continuing  Education  Registration  Office  24  hours  later 
Picture  I.D.  cards  will  be  validated  each  semester. 

I.D.  pictures  will  be  taken  during  daytime  and  evening  . 
hours  specifically  set  for  Continuing  Education  students: 


<; 
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In-Person  Registration 
Wednesday,  August  22 
Thursday,  August  23 
Friday,  August  24 


9  a.m.-4  p.m./169  Whitmore 
9  a.m.-4  p.m. /1 69  Whitmore 
9  a.m.-4  p.m. /1 69  Whitmore 


Prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes 

August27-August  31  9  a.m.-4  p.m./l69  Whitmore 

After  classes  begin  —  Note  evening  hours 
Monday,  September  1 7  9  a.m. -8  p.m./1 69  Whitmore 

Tuesday,  September  1 8  9  a.m.-8  p.m./1 69  Whitmore 

Wednesday,  September  26       9  a.m.-8  p.m./169  Whitmore 
Thursday,  September  27  9  a.m.-8  p.m./169  Whitmore 

The  I.D.  Office  is  normally  closed  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  morning  until  noon.   Except  for  the  evening  hours 
scheduled  on  September  12,  no  pictures  will  be  taken  during 
the  period  September  4-1 1. 

Student  Activities  Tax 

This  tax  supports  student  government  and  an  extensive 
and  varied  range  of  activities  and  services  for  students.   In 
addition,  payment  entitles  each  student  to  admission  to  many 
campus  events  and  includes  a  subscription  to  the  daily  student 
newspaper,  the  annual  yearbook,  the  student  handbook,  and 
a  student  guide  to  the  campus. 

Housing 

University  residence  halls  are  available  on  a  space-available 
basis  to  Continuing  Education  students  wishing  to  live  on 
campus  during  the  semester.   Historically,  the  Fall  semester  is 
overcrowded  for  the  first  few  weeks.  Students  should  have 
alternate  plans  for  this  period.   Information  and  applications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Housing  Office,  235  Whitmore 
Administration  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01003. 

UMass  Student  Federal  Credit  Union 

The     UMass  Student  Federal  Credit  Union  is  student  owned 
and  operated.   It  offers  savings  accounts,  check  cashing  privileges 
for  members,  low-interest  loans,  and  food  stamps  distribution. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  full-  or  part-time  student  of  the 
University,  their  families,  persons  paid  with  SATF  funds,  and 
student  organizations.   Membership  is  for  life.  All  accounts 
are  insured  by  the  federal  government.   For  further  information, 
call  (413)  545-2800. 


Parking  Costs 
Amherst 

Any  student  who  registers  for  a  class  held  on  campus 
between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  who  plans  to 
park  a  vehicle  on  the  Amherst  campus,  must  do  one  of  the 
following:    1)  obtain  a  parking  decal  from  the  University 
Parking  Office  (Room  1,  Munson  Hall)  in  order  to  use  the 
campus  lots;  2)  park  in  the  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage  (on 
a  fee-per  hour  basis);  3)  use  metered  space.  The  rates  and 
privileges  for  parking  are  determined  by  the  University. 
Access  to  all  legal  spaces  in  parking  lots  is  not  restricted 
after  6  p.m.  or  on  weekends. 

Palmer 

Pathfinder  Regional  High  School  requires  no  parking  permit 

Textbooks 
Amherst 

The  Textbook  Annex  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
stocks  books  for  Continuing  Education  courses  and  has  ex- 
tended its  hours  for  the  convenience  of  Continuing  Education 
students.   Information  on  books  will  be  posted  in  the  Annex. 
Blue  counter  cards  signify  Continuing  Education  courses. 

The  University  Store  and  Textbook  Annex  hours  for  Fall 
are  listed  below. 


Tues.  Sept.  4 
Wed.  Sept.  5 
Thu.  Sept.  6 
Fri.  Sept.  7 
Sat.  Sept.  B 
Sun.  Sept.  9 
Mon.  Sept.  10 
Tue.  Sept.  1 1 
Wed.  Sept.  12 
Thu.  Sept.  13 
Fri.  Sept.  14 
Sat.  Sept.  15 
Mon.  Sept.  17 
and  following 


Palmer 

Textbooks  are  available  at  the  first  class  meeting. 


Store 

Annex 

9a.m.-9  p.m. 

9a.m.-5  p.m 

9  a.m.-9  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m 

9  a.m.-9  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m 

9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -5  p.m 

10  a.m.-4  p.m. 

10a.m. -3  p.m 

Closed 

Closed 

9a.m.-5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -7  p.m 

9a.m.-5  p.m. 

9  a.m.-7  p.m 

9a.m.-5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -5  p.m 

9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -5  p.m 

9a.m.-5  p.m. 

9  a.m.-5  p.m 

1 1  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Closed 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -4  p.m 

General  Information 


Student  Services 


Academic  Advising/Counseling 

Academic  advisers,  Janise  Fitzpatrick  and  Harry  Neunder, 
are  available  in  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs,  208  Whitmore, 
to  aid  part-time  students  in  planning  their  academic  programs 
and  relating  them  to  their  life  and  career  objectives.  The 
advisers  can  also  make  referrals  to  other  offices  on  campus 
and  help  students  to  best  utilize  the  University's  diverse 
resources. 

Office  hours  are  8:30  a.m.-5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday.  Walk-ins  are  welcome  but  calling  ahead  may  save 
time  (413)  545-3430).   Evening  hours  are  5-7  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Thursday  by  appointment. 

Financial  Aid 

Undergraduate  Continuing  Education  students  who  will 
have  completed  matriculation  (see  p.  3  for  detailed  matri- 
culation information)  by  October  2,  1979  and  who  enroll  for 
at  least  six  credits  for  fall  1979,  may  apply  for  financial 
assistance.  To  receive  financial  aid,  matriculated  students 
must  be  in  good  academic  standing  (have  a  2.0  minimim 
UMass  cumulative  average). 

Financial  aid  forms  are  available  from  Harry  Neunder  or 
Janise  Fitzpatrick,  Academic  Advisers,  208  Whitmore 
(545-3430).  Continuing  Education  students  should  not 
use  the  standard  UMass  financial  aid  forms. 

The  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  must  be  mailed  to  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  in  Princeton,  N.J.  by 
August  2,  1979,  as  processing  of  this  form  may  require  up  to 
eight  weeks.  The  FAF  also  serves  as  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  (GEOG)  application  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready separately  applied  for  the  1979-80  BEOG.  All 
applicants  who  are  working  on  their  first  bachelor's  degree 
must  apply  for  the  BEOG. 

Ail  additional  required  forms  and  documentation 
must  be  submitted  by  October  2,  1979  to  the  Financial 
Aid  Office,  243  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 


Funds  Available 

1.  Basic  Educational 

Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG) 


2.  Supplemented  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG) 

3.  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  (NDSL).  These  funds 
are  very  limited  for  1.979-80. 

4.  College  Work  Study  (CWS) 

5.  HELP  loan  (guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  from  a  partici- 
pating bank). 


For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  above  listed  funds  and 
the  financial  aid  process  in  general,  please  see  the  "Financial 
Aid"  newspaper  of  Feb.  1979,  available  at  the  Financial  Aid 
Office,  243  Whitmore  Administration  Building,  545-0801. 

Late  or  incomplete  applications  will  not  be  considered, 
nor  will  course  credits  be  funded  if  they  are  added  after  the 
add-drop  period  deadline,  Sept.  18  (this  includes  Continuing 
Education  Individualized  Study  credits).   Award  notification 
will  be  mailed  within  four  weeks  after  the  October  2  filing 
deadline.   Checks  for  any  overage  due  will  be  available  at  the 
Continuing  Education  Business  Office  five  to  six  weeks  after 
your  notarized  financial  aid  award  letter  is  received  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office.   Because  of  the  amount  of  time  this 
process  requires,  please  plan  ahead  and  budget  your  resource 
accordingly. 

Ineligible  applicants  will  receive  notice  by  mail  and  may 
drop  courses  without  penalty  by  filing  a  Continuing  Educatic 
add-drop  form  within  fourteen  days  after  the  date  on  their 
letter  of  ineligibility.    Eligible  students  who  decide  to  refuse 
the  award  offer  must  pay  for  their  courses. 

Dates  to  Remember 

Remember  these  important  deadlines: 

August  2,  1979  —  last  day  to  mail  the  Financial  Aid 
Form  (FAF)  to  Princeton. 
October  2,  1979  -  last  day  to  submit  all  other 
required  documents  and  forms. 


Eligible  Students 

1.  Matriculated  Continuing 
Education  students  carry- 
ing six  or  more  credits  to- 
ward a  first  Bachelor's 
degree. 

2.  Students  as  in  1.  above  who 
have  exceptional  financial 
needs. 

3.  a.  Students  as  in  1.  above. 

b.  Accepted  part-time  second 
bachelor's  degree  students 
who  take  at  least  6  credits. 

4.  Students  as  in  1.  above. 

5.  All  Continuing  Education 
students  who  carry  at  least 
six  credits,  including  those 

in  post-baccalaureate  teacher 
certification  programs.  Note: 
only  the  loan  form  from  the 
bank  need  be  submitted  to 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  if 
a  HELP  loan  is  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  aid. 


Course  Descriptions 

Important  Course  Description  Information 


The  course  descriptions  which  follow  are  those  which 
ippear  in  the  University  of  Massachusetts  course  directory, 
or  which  have  been  approved  by  the  academic  departments 
or  inclusion  in  this  catalog.   Students  are  urged  to  visit  an 
icademic  advisor  or  examine  expanded  course  descriptions 
pcated  in  the  Registration  Office,  213  Whitmore,  or  the 
Credit  Programs  Office,  Hasbrouck. 


Course  Numbering  System  effective  September  1977. 

001-009       Non-Degree 

100-199       Introductory  lower  division 

—normally  taken  by  freshmen 
—no  college  level  prerequisites 
—departmental  courses  for  freshman  majors 

or  equivalent  courses  for  non-majors 
—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 

appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count 

toward  graduate  degree  requirements 
200-299      Other  lower  division 

—normally  sophomore  level 

—no  college  level  prerequisites  above  100-199 

level 
—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 

appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count  toward 

graduate  degree  requirements 
300-399       Upper  division 

—typically  junior/senior  level 

—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 

appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count  toward 

graduate  degree  requirements 


400-499       Upper  division 

—typically  junior/senior  level 

—graduate  credit  awarded  only  to  candidates 

outside  the  department's  own  graduate 

program 
—many  current  double-numbered  courses  here 

500-599       Combined  graduate/undergraduate 

—suitable  for  graduates  and  undergraduates 
—post-baccalaureate  students  receive  graduate 

credit  at  graduate  rate 
—students  without  a  bachelor's  degree  receive 

undergraduate  credit  at  undergraduate  rate 

600-699       Master's  or  first  year  graduate 

—current  double-numbered  courses  offered 
mainly  at  graduate  level 
700-899       Doctoral  and  advanced  graduate 

—if  offerings  are  sequential,  prerequisites  and 
intermediate  courses  are  in  700  series;  more 
advanced  in  800  series 


900-999       Post-terminal  degree 

—generally  used  for  post-doctoral  and  other 
advanced  professional  studies 
It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel, 
add  or  combine  sections  of  courses  listed  in  this  publication, 
or  to  change  instructors. 

All  courses  are  for  three  credits  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated in  the  Course  Descriptions  or  the  Schedule  of  Courses. 
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Courses 


ACCOUNTING 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  Harry  Allan 

Introduction  to  Accounting 

ACCTG  221  -  01  Amherst,  02  Palmer 

Principles  underlying  the  preparation  of  finan- 
cial statements. 

Introduction  to  Accounting  II 
ACCTG  222 

Continuation  of  ACCTG  221.  Emphasis  on 
development  and  application  of  accounting 
data  for  planning  and  control. 

Financial  Reporting  II 
ACCTG  322 

Continuation  of  ACCTG  321.    Intensive 
examination  of  current  theories  on  account- 
ing principles.    Prerequisite:    ACCTG  321. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Acting  Dean  T.O.  Wilkinson 


Introduction  to  Archaeology  (D) 
AIMTH  102 

The  history,  methods,  and  theory  of  ar- 
chaeology, with  an  outline  of  the  prehistoric 
record  throughout  the  world. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology  (E) 
ANTH  103 

Human  evolution,  human  variation,  racial 
classifications,  racism,  and  modern  theories 
of  variations. 

Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  (D) 
ANTH  104 

Social  and  cultural  anthropology  —variations 
among  societies  in  technology  and  economics, 
social  and  political  organization,  art,  religion, 
and  ideology. 


INTRODUCTION  TO 

CULTURAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANTH    104 


ARMENIAN 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Noland 

Elementary  Armenian 
ARMEN  110 

Introduction  to  Armenian  language. 


ART 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Noland 

Basic  Drawing  (C) 
ART  100 

Drawing  in  black  and  white;  applying  pencil, 
crayon,  and  charcoal  techniques  to  repre- 
sentation in  line  and  tone,  emphasizing  sound 
observation  and  effective  presentation. 

Basic  Design  I  (C) 
ART  102 

Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising 
out  of  work  with  specific  problems  in  a 
variety  of  media. 

Basic  Studio  (C) 
ART  104 

Introduction  to  visual  concepts  through  a 
combination  of  formal  presentations  and 
laboratory  experiences.    Emphasis  on 
developing  understanding  of  divergent 
points  of  view  in  art  rather  than  the 
development  of  skills  or  creative  accom- 
plishments.  Not  for  art  majors. 


ART  HISTORY 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Nolan 

Survey  of  the  History  of  Art:    Renaissance 
to  Modern  (C) 
ARTHIS  110 

Art  and  architecture  in  the  Western  world 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 


ASTRONOMY 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Seymour  Shapiro 

Exploring  the  Universe  (E) 

ASTRON  100  -  01  Amherst,  02  Palmer 

The  earth,  its  structure  and  age,  the  moon, 
the  sun,  other  planets  and  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system.   Stars  and  galaxies,  their  birth 
and  death.  The  universe,  its  structure  and 
evolution.  Supplemented  by  occasional 
hours  of  evening  observation.    Not  for  majors 
in  physical  science  or  engineering. 
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BACHELOR  OF  GENERAL 
STUDIES 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 
Sharon  A.  Keillor,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Provost 

environmental  Law  and  Land  Use 
BGS  201 

A  survey  of  cases  and  materials  concerning 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA),  air  quality  (including  the  problems 
caused  by  the  automobile),  water  quality 
(including  a  discussion  of  pesticides),  the 
role  of  pollution  as  a  contributor  to  en- 
vironmental problems,  energy,  noise  and 
solid  waste  pollution,  and  a  theoretical  dis- 
cussion of  land  use  theory.    Emphasis  on 
what  informed  citizens  should  know  about 
environmental  law;  also  useful  as  a  survey 
to  the  specialist. 

Crete:   The  Crossroads  of  the  Mediterranean 
BGS  202 

Crete  from  the  ancient  Minoan  to  the  moderr 
experience.   Approaches  include  archaeologic 
historical,  cultural,  artistic,  mythical,  religiou; 
natural,  scientific,  sociological,  and  personal. 
Evaluation  of  Crete  as  a  case  study  of 
Mediterranean  culture.    Investigation  of  the 
various  methods,  theories,  questions,  and 
controversies  centered  on  Crete:    why  Crete 
is  called  "the  home  of  the  first  European 
culture";  whether  Crete  is  distinct  from  Greet 
and  other  Mediterranean  cultures;  and  how 
outsiders'  views  of  Crete  have  changed  over 
the  centuries.    Lectures  and  discussions,  with 
occasional  slide  presentations,  recordings, 
demonstrations  of  artifacts,  and  food 
samplings. 

Creativity  and  Growth  in  Human  Services 
BGS  203 

Focus  on  the  use  of  art  as  a  therapeutic  tool; 
based  on  the  thesis  that  the  reconciliation  of 
emotional  conflicts  and  the  fostering  of  self- 
awareness  and  personal  growth  are  inherent 
in  the  creative  process.   Several  approaches 
discussed,  including  psychoanalytic,  Gestalt, 
behavioral.    Exploration  of  the  history, 
theories,  and  practice  of  using  various  ex- 
pressive materials  to  open  up  new  oppor- 
tunities for  nonverbal  expression  and  commu- 
nication, accomplished  through  classroom 
participation  in  the  various  techniques 
presented,  simulated  sessions  (video-tape), 
and  discussion  and  processing  of  these 
experiences  in  and  out  of  class  and  to  use 
this  journal  as  an  evaluation  of  their  skills 
in  observing  and  understanding  the  creative 
process  and  their  relationship  to  that 
process.  Students  are  expected  to  practice 
these  various  techniques  outside  of  class. 

Arts  Management 

BGS  301  Springfield 

Survey  of  the  broad  field  of  arts  management 
(the  management  of  organizations  and  events 
that  promote  one  or  more  of  the  arts 
disciplines:    music,  theater,  dance,  visual  art, 
crafts,  creative  writing,  film)  by  examining 
the  various  settings  in  which  art  managers 
might  find  themselves  in.    Discussion  of 
various  arts  administration  tasks  and  related 
skills  such  as  fund  raising,  public  relations, 
and  presenting  an  arts  event.    Exploration  of 
future  directions  for  arts  administration  and 
the  role  which  the  informed  administrator 
can  play  in  determining  directions  for  his 
or  her  organization,  community,  and  country 


Course  Descriptions 


Contemporary  Practices  in  Corrections 
BGS  320 

Based  on  the  various  innovative  rehabili- 
tative efforts  practiced  nationally  in  the 
field  of  adult  corrections  at  the  county,  state 
and  federal  levels.  Topics  include  investi- 
gation and  implication  of  work  release, 
education  release,  and  human  development 
programs  within  institutions;  recently 
instituted  enlightened  offender  sentencing 
procedures;  and  the  effects  of  these  pro- 
grams on  the  police  and  court  practices 
and  policies.   Program  case  studies  and  pre- 
sentations by  participants  of  new  programs 
used  as  resource  materials. 

Fundamentals  of  Fire  Protection  Engineering 
BGS  332 

Introduction  to  fire  protection  engineering 
which  permits  students  to  progressively  com- 
prehend and  evaluate  the  need  for  fire  tech- 
nology applications.   Focuses  on  certain 
fundamental  areas  of  fire  protection  includ- 
ing:  the  size  and  scope  of  fire  waste;  why 
fires  occur;  codes  and  standards  for  fire 
protection;  characteristics  and  behavior  of 
fire;  fire  hazards  of  materials;  fire  safe  build- 
ing design;  and  fire  alarm/detection  systems 
and  devices.   Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  and  other 
federal  legislation  aspects  of  fire  safety 
are  covered. 


BOTANY 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Seymour  Shapiro 

General  Botany  (E) 
BOTANY  101 

Plants  —  their  life  cycles,  structures,  and 
their  interactions  with  other  plants,  animal 
life,  and  mankind;  use  of  many  examples 
from  the  surrounding  flora. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  Harry  Allan 

Introduction  to  Business  Computers 
BA210 

The  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer 
programming  languages.   Emphasis  on  use 
of  the  computer  for  business  data  process- 
ing and  problem  solving. 

Business  Policy  and  Strategy 
BA497 

An  integrative  case  course  requiring  identi- 
fication and  possible  solution  of  practical 
problems  encountered  by  general  managers 
who  are  responsible  at  various  organizational 
levels  for  formulating  strategies  and  their 
successful  implementation. 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

School  of  Engineering 
Dean  Russel  C.  Jones 


Chemical  Engineering  Fundamentals 
CH  E  225 

The  fundamental  chemical  and  engineering 
principles  and  their  applications  to  the  solu- 
tion of  chemical/physical  problems  involving 
mass  and  energy  balances,  recycle,  bypass 
and  purge  processes.   Prerequisites:   any 
standard,  first-term  college  chemistry  course. 


CHINESE 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  No/and 

Nonintensive  Elementary  Chinese  I 
CHINSE  110 

Conversational  Mandarin,  with  a  limited 
amount  of  Chinese  characters.   Use  of 
simplified  characters  and  latinization. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

School  of  Engineering 
Dean  Russel  C.  Jones 


Applied  Mechanics  —  Statics 
CE  240 

Basic  applied  mechanics  -  the  conditions 
that  forces  acting  on  a  body  at  rest  must 
satisfy.  Concepts  include  components  and 
resultants  of  forces,  laws  of  static  equilibrium 
and  free  bodies.   Prerequisites:    a  first  physics 
course  such  as  Integral  Calculus. 


Near  Eastern 
Mythology 

CLASSICS 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  No/and 

Near  Eastern  Mythology  (C) 
CLSICS  225 

The  myths  and  sacred  legends  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  as  placed  in  their  ancient 
Near-Eastern  context.  With  both  written  and 
archaeological  evidence.   Discussion  centers  on 
such  topics  as:   the  ways  the  Judaic  creation 
stories  were  typical  of  Near-Eastern  creation 
myths  in  general;  the  kinds  of  social  and 
political  institutions  that  Judaic  regulatory 
myths  reflect;  the  ways  Judaic  ritual  is 
typical  of  all  Near-Eastern  ritual;  how  Judeo- 
Christian  myths  reflect  the  ritual  practice  of 
sacrifice  among  all  Near-Eastern  peoples;  the 
mixture  of  Judaic  and  pagan  Greek  ritual 
and  myth  that  formed  a  matrix  for  develop- 
ing Christianity;  and  what  made  the  Christ 
figure  unique. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  No/and 

Myth,  Fairy  Tales,  and  Children's  Literature  (C) 
COMLIT  110 

The  world's  traditional  fairy  tale/folk  tale 
literature  in  relation  to  the  human  and  social 
development  of  the  child.   Relating  the  tradi- 
tional fairy  tale,  as  story  pattern  and  instru- 
ment of  individual  and  social  development, 
to  contemporary  children's  literature.   Devel- 
oping critical  perspectives  for  understanding 
and  further  enjoying  both  fairy  tale/folk  tale 
and  children's  literature.  Readings  may  in- 
clude:   Grimm  Brothers,  folk  tale  anthologies; 
Charlie  and  the  Chocolate  Factory;  a'Tintin" 
book;  Alice  in  wonderland;  I  he  Little  Prince; 
works  by  Bettelheim,  Luthi  and  Piaget. 
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Course  Descriptions 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Acting  Dean  T.O.  Wilkinson 

Introducation  to  Mass  Communications  (D) 
COMSTU  121 

Overview  of  history,  development,  structure, 
roles,  and  functions  of  mass  communications. 
Standards  for  evaluation  of  the  mass  media 
and  understanding  their  role  in  society. 

Interpersonal  Communication  (C) 
COMSTU  250 

Theoretical  and  practical  understanding  of 
interpersonal  communication  processes.    Em- 
phasis on  everyday  verbal  and  nonverbal  com- 
munication that  affects  ourselves,  others, 
society  and  future  communication. 

Argumentation 
COMSTU  262 

Reasoning  and  evidence  as  used  in  public 
deliberation.  Application  to  the  building 
and  refuting  of  arguments. 

Approaches  to  Rhetorical  Criticism 
COMSTU  366 

Various  approaches  to  rhetorical  trans- 
actions: historical,  formalist,  sociocultural, 
psychological,  and  archetypal.    Experience 
in  writing  criticisms  of  oral  and  written 
communicative  transactions. 


ECONOMICS 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Acting  Dean  T.O.  Wilkinson 

Introduction  to  Microeconomics  (D) 
ECON  103 

Introductory  analysis  or  resource  allocation 
and  income  distribution  through  micro- 
economic  theory.  Specific  problems  illus- 
trate the  use  of  the  theoretical  precepts 
developed. 

Introduction  to  Macroeconomics  (D) 
ECON  104  Palmer 

Theory  of  the  behavior  of  the  American 
economy.  Emphasis  on  the  goals  of  full 
employment,  price  stability,  economics 
growth  and  balance  of  payments  equilibrium. 

Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory 
ECON  203 

Microeconomic  analysis  of  consumers,  firms, 
industries,  and  markets;  rational  decision 
making  under  conditions  of  certainty;  bal- 
ancing forces  in  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
Prerequisite:    ECON  103. 


EDUCATION 

School  of  Education 
Dean  Mario  Fan  tin  i 


Transactional  Analysis  for  Personal  and 
Interpersonal  Growth 
EDUC  290K 

A  systematic  approach  to  human  behavior 
as  formulated  by  Eric  Berne.  T.A.  Concepts 
introduced  both  didactically  and  experien- 
tially  to  help  students  foster  new  under- 
standing of  themselves  and  their  relation- 
ships with  others,  and  to  use  the  insights 
gained  as  tools  for  change.   Emphasis  on  the 
individual's  learning  to  trust  the  self,  to 
think,  to  relate  more  effectively  to  others, 
and  to  make  better  life  decisions  as  T.A. 
theory  is  applied  to  problems  of  everyday 
living.    Helpful  to  teachers,  nurses,  social 
workers,  managers,  workers  in  business, 
parents  and  students. 

Human  Sexuality  Awareness 
EDUC  290M 

Focuses  on  developing  awareness  of  one- 
self and  of  sexuality  issues,  and  on  enhancing 
one's  own  sexuality  life  style.   Sexuality  facts, 
concepts,  and  information  are  aligned  with 
self-exploration  and  sharing  of  personal  atti- 
tudes, feelings,  and  values  in  a  supportive  en- 
vironment providing  safety  from  criticism  and 
respect  for  human  beings  and  their  lives.    Pro- 
vides a  foundation  of  personal  awareness  for 
further  self-development  and/or  training  in 
educating  or  counseling  others  toward  a  heal- 
thy adaptation  to  sexuality  and  relationships. 

Self -Education  for  the  Management  of  Stress 
EDUC  490K 

Examination  of  those  sources  of  stress  in  our 
lives  which  a.  e  associated  with  the  inconsis- 
tent demands  made  on  one  because  of  role 
expectations  or  demanded  of  oneself  because 
of  internal  conflict.   The  effects  of  stress  on 
the  mind,  body,  and  emotions,  and  the 


cp4IRY<3>lLES 
REVISITED 


cEduc  590W 


constellations  of  personality  traits  which 
result  in  a  greater  susceptibility  to  stress. 
Opportunity  for  identification  and  evalu- 
ation of  one's  own  stress  levels  and  accom- 
panying patterns  of  behavior.   An  holistic 
preventive  approach  encourages  alternative 
ways  of  coping  and  creative  choices  to  be 
practiced  on  the  job,  at  home,  and  in  the 
classroom.  Training  in  effective  methods 
of  stress  reduction  include  relaxation  tech- 
niques, anxiety  reduction  with  systematic 
desensitization,  meditation,  self-expression, 
use  of  imagery,  and  authogenic  training. 

Fairy  Tales  Revisited 
EDUC  590W 

Why  the  classic  fairy  tale  is  so  perfect  for 
children.   The  psychoanalytic  interpretation 
of  childhood  development:    why  no  other 
theory  helps  us  understand  children  as 
thoroughly.   Combines  reading  fairy  tales 
with  a  careful  study  of  psychoanalytic 
materials.    Includes  practice  in  vital  and 
imaginative  ways  of  telling  the  stories. 


DIVISION  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES  & 
APPLIED  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 


Human  Relations  Laboratory 
EDUC  H  320 

For  prospective  teachers  and  others  who 
wish  to  acquire  basic  human  relations  skills. 
Learning  objectives  include  the  following: 
increased  insight  into  self  and  how  one's 
behavior  affects  others;  increased  skills  in 
interpersonal  communication;  and  leader- 


bourse  Descriptions 


ship  skills  in  working  with  groups.    A  work- 
shop with  two-thirds  of  class  time  devoted 
to  theory  and  structured  experiential 
exercises.  The  remainder  devoted  to  an 
unstructured  Training  (T)  Group.    Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18.   Lab  fee:  $6.  Consent 
of  instructor  required.   Class  schedule 
(9/12,  10/10,  10/17)  4:00-6:00  p.m.; 
(9/19,  10/3)  4:00-8:00  p.m.;  (9/28) 
6:00-10:00  p.m.;  (9/29,9/30)  9:00  a.m.- 
10:00  p.m. 

Infant-Toddler  Day  Care  and  Parent 
Education 

EDUC  H  590L 

Focuses  on  social  and  emotional  develop- 
ment in  infancy  as  it  unfolds  in  infant-care- 
taker and  infant-peer  interactions.   Emphasis 
on  how  to  read  individual  infant  cues,  and 
how  to  meet  individual  and  group  needs  in 
a  day  setting.  Topics  include:  how  to  en- 
hance motor  and  cognitive  development  in 
infants  from  birth  to  18  months  of  age, 
parent  education/communication,  staff 
development,  physical  space  and  equipment, 
scheduling,  and  infant-toddler  curriculum. 

Seminar:    Introduction  to  Family  Counseling 
EDUC  H  591S 

Introduction  to  family  counseling.    Focus 
is  on  Family  Systems  Theory  with  emphasis 
on  the  participants'  application  of  this 
approach  to  understanding  their  positions 
in  their  own  families.   Other  approaches  to 
family  therapy  are  included.  Course  con- 
sists of  lectures,  video-tape  presentations  on 
selected  topics,  and  experiential  exercises 
(the  use  of  genograms,  family  sculpting  and 
role-playing).   There  are  no  prerequisites 
but  it  is  recommended  that  the  student  be 
counseling  at  least  one  couple  or  family. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY,  RESEARCH,  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Foundations  of  Education 
EDUC  P  351 

Education  as  an  extended  event  that  occurs 
when  a  person  is  subjected  to  the  curricula 
of  various  social  institutions  and  struggles 
toward  a  greater  capability  to  direct  institu- 
tional pressures  such  as  those  connected  with 
work,  family,  religion,  government,  and 
schooling  in  ways  that  are  personally  and 
socially  rewarding.   Concentration  on  the 
role  of  schooling  in  education,  to  determine 
its  limits  and  possibilities  in  the  prevailing 
political  and  social  climate.   Considered  is 
the  individual's  life  history,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  enabling  students  to  write  an  educa- 
tional biography  reflecting  an  understanding 
of  their  own  educational  style  as  well  as  how 
that  style  may  influence  the  outcomes  of 
institutional  pressures  on  them. 

Seminar:    Issues  of  Equity  in  Curriculum  — 
Designing  Nonsexist,  Nonracist  Curricula 
EDUCP591A 

Introduction  to  new  resources  and  model 
programs  related  to  federal  and  state  man- 
dates for  equity  in  the  curriculum.   Students 
develop  or  improve  basic  skills  in  curriculum 
development;  integrate  equity  concerns  into 
curriculum  decision  making;  and  learn  to 
understand  the  relationship  among  object- 
ives, learning  opportunities,  organization  and 
evaluation;  identify  ways  in  which  sex,  race 
and  cultural  bias  influence  curriculum  de- 


cision-making; identify  criteria  which  pro- 
mote sex,  race  and  cultural  fairness  in  the 
curriculum;  apply  sex,  race,  and  cultural  fair- 
ness criteria  to  the  selection  of  objectives, 
learning  opportunities  and  evaluation 
processes;  identify  current  resources  for 
nonsexist,  nonracist  and  multicultural 
curricula;  and  apply  designated  criteria  to 
the  evaluation  of  curriculum  materials. 
Three  sections  provide:   an  overview  of 
curriculum  development  processes;  issues 
of  fairness  in  the  curriculum;  and  designing 
"fair"  curricula.   As  part  of  this  third  section 
students  identify  a  learner  group  and  content 
area  of  interest  to  them  and  develop  a 
curriculum  segment  demonstrating  the 
application  of  "fair"  criteria. 


ELECTRICAL  AND  COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

School  of  Engineering 
Dean  Russel  C.  Jones 

Systems  Analysis  I 
ECE  211 

Physical  characteristics  and  mathematical 
models  of  system  elements;  techniques  for 
writing  and  solving  system  dynamic  equations, 
with  application  to  electronic  circuits  and 
other  types  of  systems.   Prerequisites: 
FORTRAN  programming  and  two  semesters 
of  freshman-level  calculus.   Credit,  4. 

Digital  Circuit  Theory 
ECE  410 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  digital 
systems  stressing  general  techniques  for 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  combinational 
and  sequential  circuits,  including  their 
application  to  computer  system  design. 


ENGLISH 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  No/and 

Reading  Fiction  (C) 
ENGL  140 

Discussion  with  mini-lectures  and  small 
group  work.   Learn  to  read  closely  without 
"butchering"  a  story;  attune  oneself  to  the 
vision  underlying  a  work  of  fiction,  that  is, 
feel  how  a  particular  writer  experiences 
the  world.  Three  stories  per  class.   Class 
often  breaks  into  smaller  groups,  enabling 
students  to  respond  actively  to  fiction. 

Expository  Writing 
ENGL  150 

A  basic  writing  course  to  develop  and 
improve  existing  writing  skills.  Practice 
in  putting  thoughts  into  written  form 
with  greater  precision  and  effect.  The 
purpose  of  an  essay;  work  on  the  four 
basic  functions  of  prose-description, 
narration,  exposition,  and  argument. 
Concentration  on  "argument",  the 
mode  most  essential  to  writing  assign- 
ments.  Discussion  includes  the  im- 
portance of  being  reasonable,  organizing 
a  thesis  in  a  series  of  consecutive  para- 
graphs, and  using  a  tone  consistent  with 
rational  discourse.   Problems  of  usage. 


RUSSIAN  250 


grammar,  punctuation,  and  documenta- 
tion are  discussed  as  needed.   Combina- 
tion of  lecture,  discussion  of  student 
writing,  and  evaluation  of  essays  in  small 
groups.  Weekly  writing  assignments,  be- 
ginning with  several  short  exercises  and 
working  up  to  two-  and  four-  page  essays. 

Major  British  Writers  (C) 
ENGL  172 

The  best  of  British  literature  of  the  past  250 
years.  Neoclassical,  romantic,  Victorian,  and 
modern.  Students  read  such  writers  as  Swift, 
Pope,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley! 
Keats,  Byron,  Arnold,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
and  Yeats  —  changes  and  development  in 
their  art  and  in  their  world  view. 
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6NT0MQL0GY 


FOOD  SCIENCES  NUTRITION        GEOLOGY 


College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Acting  Dean  William  J.  Mellen 

Practical  Beekeeping 
ENT  166 

Practical  beekeeping  —  how  to  start  and  oper 
ate  one  or  more  colonies.  Subjects  include: 
history  of  beekeeping,  life  history  of  the 
honey  bee,  the  beekeeper's  commitment, 
biology  of  the  bee,  equipment,  starting  a 
colony,  spring/summer/fall  management, 
products  of  the  hive,  pollination,  the  queen, 
predators  and  diseases,  honey  plants,  special 
practices,  public  relations  of  bees  and 
beekeeping.  Credit  2. 


EXERCISE  SCIENCE 

School  of  Physical  Education 
Dean  David  C.  Bischoff 

Special  Topic:   Fitness  and  Weight  Control  — 
What  Works  and  Why 
EXCSCI  197B 

How  to  exercise  for  weight  control  and 
improved  fitness.  The  scientific  principles 
underlying  fitness  and  weight  control; 
development  of  a  personalized  fitness  pro- 
file and  exercise  program.  Students  take 
simple  fitness  tests  to  evaluate  their  body 
composition  (total  fat  and  muscle  content), 
their  aerobic  capacity,  flexibility,  and 
muscle  strength.  Topics  in  lectures  and 
readings  include:    physiology  of  exercise, 
fitness,  and  weight  control;  misconceptions 
and  fads;  benefits  of  aerobic  exercise;  and 
the  development  of  exercise  programs.  This 
is  not  an  exercise  class  —  it  provides  the 
necessary  skills  to  develop  and  implement 
personalized  fitness  goals  and  objectives. 

Nutrition  and  Human  Performance  (E) 
EXCSCI  210 

Underlying  principles  and  concepts  of 
nutrition  and  human  performance;  dis- 
cussion relative  to  foodstuffs  and  their 
influence  on  human  physical  performance. 
Popular  misconceptions;  serious  attempts 
to  separate  fact  from  faddism. 
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College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Acting  Dean  William  J.  Mellen 

World  Food  Habits 
FS&N  102 

The  historical  origins,  scientific  bases,  and 
nutritional  implications  of  current  human 
eating  habits  throughout  the  world.  Topics 
include  physiological  factors,  specific  taboos, 
superstitions,  prejudices,  aversions,  cultural 
factors,  and  influence  of  modern  production 
technology.  Why  people  eat  what  they  eat, 
how  and  when  their  eating  patterns  and 
attitudes  become  established,  and  why  these 
tend  to  persist,  and  how  some  of  these  have 
changed.  Characteristics  of  present-day 
cuisines  of  many  nations. 

FRENCH 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Noland 

Elementary  French 
FRENCH  110 

For  those  with  no  previous  creditable  training 
in  French.   Intensive  practice  in  the  four 
language  skills. 

Intermediate  French 
FRENCH  130 

Intensive  study  and  review.  Readings  in 
modern  French  literature.  Prerequisite: 
FRENCH  120,  126;  or  equivalent. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  & 
FINANCE 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  Harry  Allan 

Administrative  Statistics 
GB  FIN  250 

Probability  and  statistical  distributions 
applied  to  business  management  problems; 
application  of  Bayes  theorem  to  sampling 
for  business  decision-making  under  uncer- 
tainty. 

Introduction  to  Law 
GB  FIN  260 

The  nature,  function,  and  limits  of  law. 
Various  theoretical  approaches  to  law  as  an 
important  institution  in  society.  Selected 
problems  of  law,  power  and  stratification, 
and  the  relationship  of  law  and  values 
in  society. 

Corporation  Finance 
GB  FIN  301 

Corporate  financial  behavior;  appraisal  of 
factors  affecting  decision  making  regarding 
sources  and  application  of  funds;  introduction 
to  capital  budgeting,  and  cost  of  capital  pro- 
blem.  Prerequisite:   ACCTG  221  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Problems  in  Business  Finance  I 
GB  FIN  302 

Short- and  intermediate-term  financing; 
decision  making  when  uncertain  of  needs 
and  sources  of  funds.   Prerequisite: 
GB  FIN  301. 


Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Seymour  Shapiro 

Introduction  to  Rocks  and  Minerals  (E) 
GEOL  110 

Topics  include:    general  structure  of  the  earth; 
three  classes  of  rocks,  their  composition  and 
recognition;  precious  metals;  typical  sulfide 
minerals,  fluorescent  minerals;  quartz  family 
minerals,  precious  stones  and  decorative 
minerals;  secondary  enrichment;  evaporite 
deposits;  radioactive  minerals;  nuclear  energy 
(atomic  bomb);  and  iron  ore  deposits. 

GERMAN 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Noland 

Elementary  German 
GERMAN  110 

For  students  with  no  previous  training 
in  German.    Emphasis  on  understanding  and 
reading.  Sequence  to  be  followed: 
GERMAN  110,  120,230,240. 

Intermediate  Reading  German 
GERMAN  230 

Intensive  grammar  review  and  readings  in 
modern  German  literature  and  culture. 
Prerequisite:    GERMAN  120  or  equivalent. 


Course  Descriptions 


HISTORY 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  No/and 

European  History  from  1815  to  Present  (C) 
HIST  141 

Reviews  the  major  developments  in  European 
history  from  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  to  the  present.    Emphasis  on  political 
evolution  and  international  alliances  and 
alignments,  and  on  the  industrial  and 
technological  transformation  of  European 
society  and  economy.    Lectures  and 
readings  are  complemented  by  filmed 
materials. 

The  Development  of  American  Civilization  — 
1876  On  (C) 

HIST  151  Palmer 

The  process  by  which  the  United  States 
in  the  late  19th  century  emerged  as  an 
urban  nation  and  the  world's  leading  industrial 
power  —  not  only  its  technological  and  politi- 
cal dimensions,  but  also  its  human  and  social 
meaning  for  both  the  native-born  and  the 
immigrant.    Moves  into  the  20th  century,  to 
include  the  reformism  of  the  Progressive  era, 
the  impact  of  World  War  I,  the  deceptive  pro- 
sperity and  gaiety  of  the  Roaring  Twenties, 
the  politics  and  suffering  of  the  Depression 
decade  and  the  stresses  and  transformations 
of  our  own  era. 

Topics  in  U.S.  History:    Contemporary 
Social  Currents 
HIST  284Y 

Surveys  contemporary  American  thought,  cul- 
ture, and  society  over  the  past  three  decades. 
Developments  in  art,  architecture,  literature, 
the  theater,  among  traditional  subjects  of 
cultural  inquiry.    Recent  trends  in  education, 
religion,  feminism,  the  influence  of  television 
in  shaping  homogeneous  values,  the  impact 
of  both  war  and  Watergate,  the  forces  shaping 
our  morality,  attitudes,  and  society. 


Special  Topics:    Research  in  Genealogy 
HIST  297G 

Fundamentals  of  gathering,  evaluating,  and 
using  genealogical  data.   Standard  sources  and 
repositories  of  such  data,  including  individuals, 
recollections,  libraries,  archives,  historical 
societies,  and  records  offices.    Introduction 
to  the  literature  of  published  genealogies, 
local  histories  and  related  materials;  to 
records  of  vital  events  and  other  kinds  of 
manuscript  materials.   Principles  and 
problems  of  organizing  genealogical  re- 
search projects  and  data.   Activities  of 
genealogical  societies.    Emphasis  on  materials 
from  17th-  through  19th-century  New 
England,  especially  Massachusetts. 
Credit,  2. 


U.S.  Diplomatic  History  I:    Diplomatic 
History  of  the  United  States  (C) 
HIST  380 

A  panoramic  view  of  American  foreign 
relations  from  1776  to  1900.   The  work  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Civil  War  diplomacy 
of  Charles  Francis  Adams:    The  relationship 
between  American  diplomacy  and  Territorial 
expansion,  and  19th-century  American 
activity  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East,  which  foreshadowed  the  primary 
concern  of  present-day  American  diplomacy. 


The  City  in  the  Modern  United  States  (C) 
HIST  382 

The  origins  of  the  social,  political,  and 
special  problems  of  the  urban  environment. 
Urbanization  in  the  United  States,  the  effects 
of  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  responses 
to  the  complex  problems  of  urban  life.  The 
structure  of  the  preindustrial  town  and  the 
factors  that  stimulated  urbanization  —  tech- 
nological change,  rural/urb?n  migration,  and 
foreign  immigration.   Problems  created  by  the 
growth  of  the  city  —  poor  sanitation,  lack  of 
housing,  the  breakdown  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  ghettoes.   Responses 
of  Americans  to  life  in  the  city  —  reform  move- 
ments, city  planning  and  architecture,  new 
forms  of  municipal  government,  urban  unrest, 
the  escape  to  suburbia  and  the  rise  of  the 
megalopolis.   Special  attention  to  the  process 
of  assimilation  of  urban  ethnic  groups,  and 
to  the  role  of  women  in  the  urban  environment. 


HOTEL,  RESTAURANTS 
TRAVEL  ADMINISTRATION 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Acting  Dean  William  J.  Mellen 

Food  Service  Management 
HRTA211 

Lectures  and  discussions  related  to  the 
management  of  both  commercial  and 
institutional  food  service  operations.   Pre- 
sentations include:   management  by  menu 
concept;  site-selection  process;  functional 
cycle  of  control  (purchasing,  receiving,  storing, 
and  issuing);  and  production  forecasting  and 
scheduling.   Development  of  operational  and 
financial  food  and  beverage  cost  controls  in- 
cluding menu  pricing,  budgeting,  and  internal 
and  external  sales  analysis. 


JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Noland 

Principles  of  Public  Relations 
JS  290P 

Public  relations  as  the  management  function 
which  evaluates  public  attitudes,  identifies 
with  the  public  interest  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  an  individual  or  an  organization, 
and  executes  a  program  of  action  to  earn 
public  acceptance.   Lectures,  guest  speakers, 
case  studies,  and  readings.   Students  prepare 
sample  materials. 


LINGUISTICS 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Noland 

People  and  Their  Language  (C) 
LING  101 

The  nature  of  language;  important  aspects 
of  linguistic  structure  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  linguistic  theory. 
Emphasis  on  syntactic  problems;  some 
attention  to  phonology,  and  language 
acquisition. 


Seminar:    Language  and  the  Mind 
LING  292A 

Modern  views  of  human  language  and  their 
implications  for  the  study  of  the  human 
mind.   Principally  concerns  the  modern 
philosophy  of  language  (the  work  of  W.V.O. 
Quine,  H.  Putnam,  and  G.  Harman),  behav- 
iorist  psychology  (B.F.  Skinner),  and  trans- 
formational grammar  (N.  Chomsky). 
Occasional  digressions  into  classical  and 
17th-  and  18th-century  philosophy  of 
mind,  other  areas  of  modern  psychology 
(Piaget),  and  the  history  of  modern 
linguistics,  intended  to  illuminate  the 
disputes  of  contemporary  students  of 
language.   Other  related  issues  are  dis- 
cussed subject  to  the  interests  of  the 
class.   Particularly  for  those  interested 
in  linguistics,  psychology  and  philosophy. 

MANAGEMENT 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  Harry  Allan 

Principles  of  Management 
MGT  301 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
management  of  organizations.   Survey  in- 
cludes behavioral  background  of  formal 
organizational  life,  organizational  design, 
integrating  factors  in  collective  behavior, 
organizational  change,  systems  analysis, 
techniques  of  decision  making  and  control, 
the  organization  and  its  environment, 
and  the  nature  of  management  theory. 
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Course  Descriptions 


Personnel  Management 
MGT  314  Palmer 

Principles  and  policies  followed  by  manage- 
ment in  recruitment,  development,  direction, 
and  control  of  personnel. 

Managerial  Behavior 
MGT  330 

Principles  of  human  behavior  in  organiza- 
tions:   understanding  of  oneself  as  a  person 
and  as  a  manager;  development  of  inter- 
personal managerial  skills.   Prerequisite: 
MGT  301. 

Administrative  Theory 
MGT  331 

Principles  of  administration,  modern  organi- 
zation, functionalization,  coordination, 
planning  and  control,  authority  status,  leader- 
ship decision  making,  communication  and 
power  structuring.   Prerequisites: 
MGT  301  and  330. 


MARKETING 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  Harry  Allan 

Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
MKTG  301 

The  role  of  marketing  in  our  economic  and 
social  structure.  The  planning,  distribution, 
pricing,  and  promotion  of  goods  and  services 
to  consumer  and  industrial  markets. 


hist  284yd 


Marketing  Communications 
MKTG  422 

Development  of  effective  marketing  com- 
munication strategies  based  upon  an  under- 
standing of  the  characteristics  of  audiences. 
Conceptual  material  from  communications 
theory  applied  to  advertising  and  other 
promotional  problems.    Prerequisite:    MKTG 
301 ,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Distribution  Channels  and  Systems 
MKTG  423 

A  systems  approach  to  the  management  of  all 
activities  that  facilitate  the  movement  of  goods 
and  coordination  of  supply  and  demand.   Pre- 
requisite:   MKTG  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 


MATHEMATICS 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Seymour  Shapiro 

Algebra/Analytic  Geometry/Trigonometry 
MATH  104-01  Amherst-02  Palmer 

Replaces  the  combination  of  MATH  101- 
102-103.   Covers  topics  in  algebra,  intro- 
duces functions,  and  includes  some 
analytic  geometry  and  trigometry.  (Not 
a  core.) 

Mathematics  for  Business  I  (E) 
MATH  120 

Designed  for  School  of  Business 
Administration  students.   Examines 
analytic  and  linear  mathematical  methods 
and  their  application  to  business,  also 
covers  derivatives,  extrema,  and  the  in- 
tegral.   No  credit  after  MATH  127  or  131. 
Prerequisite:   high  school  algebra. 

Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences  (E) 
MATH  127 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral 
calculus.   Applications  to  the  life  and 
social  sciences  stressed.   Credit  for  only  one 
of  the  courses  MATH  120,  127,  131.    Pre- 
requisite:  high  school  algebra. 

Calculus  I 

MATH  131 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus:   continuity,  limits,  derivatives,  differ- 
entiation, curve  sketching,  extrema,  anti- 
derivatives,  the  definite  integral,  elementary 
integration  techniques.    Primarily  for  those 
in  the  sciences,  but  open  to  all.   Prerequisites: 
high  school  algebra  and  trigonometry. 
Credit,  4. 


MUSIC 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  No/and 

History  of  Jazz 
MUSIC  103 

The  history  of  jazz  from  its  Afro-American 
and  European  beginnings  to  the  present  day. 
Emphasis  on  the  various  style  characteristics 
of  jazz  from  ragtime  through  the  1920s,  the 
swing  era,  bop,  progressive  jazz,  and  the 
contemporary  jazz/rock  fusion.   Studied 
by  playing  the  music  of  those  musicians  who 
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have  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
evolution  of  jazz,  including:    Louis  Arm- 
strong, Benny  Goodman,  Chick  Webb,  Duke 
Ellington,  Charlie  Parker,  Miles  Davis,  and 
John  Coltrane. 


NURSING 

School  of  Health  Sciences 
Dean  William  Darity 

Perspectives  in  Nursing 
NURSE  100 

Overview  of  health  and  health  care  services, 
relating  historical  events  and  social  move- 
ments to  developments  in  nursing  and  the 
health  professions.   Topics  include  emerging 
roles  of  the  professional  nurse  in  health  care 
and  interrelationships  of  nurses  and  other 
members  of  the  health  team. 

Human  Development  Throughout  the 
Life  Cycle 

NURSE  210 

Provides  a  firm  foundation  in  human  develop- 
ment throughout  the  life  cycle  with  emphasis 
on  biological,  psychological,  and  sociological 
aspects. 

Health  Care  and  the  Poor 
NURSE  290B 

Holistic  approach  to  the  experience  of  health 
and  illness  emphasizing  the  influences  of 
poverty.   Centers  on  how  people  define  well- 
ness and  illness,  where  they  go  for  help,  what 
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kind  of  help  they  receive,  and  how  they  view 
their  health  providers.   Critically  explores  the 
heatlh  delivery  system's  efforts  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  poor;  some  alternatives 
to  orthodox  medical  care.    Limited  to  10 
upper-division  students. 

Families  in  Distress 
NURSE  390B 

Nonclinical  examination  of  selected  issues  re- 
lated to  the  emotional  problems  of  children 
and  families.   Theoretical  material  pertaining 
to  the  assessment  of  maternal,  paternal,  and 
childhood  behavior.   Specific  risk  situations 
and  their  effects  upon  the  individual  and 
family  from  both  the  perspective  of  the 
high-risk  child  and  the  high-risk  parent. 
Strategies  for  intervention  aimed  at  helping 
the  family  cope  with  its  present  difficulties 
as  well  as  preventive  approaches. 

Human  Experience  and  Loss 
NURSE  390C 

The  concept  of  loss  as  a  dimension  of  the 
human  experience  from  the  perspective  of 
various  disciplines  and  cultures  in  a  lecture 
and  seminar/discussion  format.   The  grieving 
process  as  a  natural  response  to  loss  and  as 
a  mechanism  for  renewal  and  personal 
growth.   Exploration  of  such  loss  situations 
as  normal  aging,  separation.divorce,  and 
death  and  techniques  to  facilitate  resolution 
and  adaptive  coping. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Nolan d 

Introduction  to  Logic  (E) 
PHIL  110 

Introduction  to  modern  formal  logic  and  its 
applications  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
science.   Methods  for  presenting  a  logically 
coherent  argument  and  for  evaluating  the 
logical  coherence  of  arguments  to  be  found 
in  philosophical,  mathematical,  and  scientific 
texts. 

Introduction  to  Ethics  (C) 
PHIL  160 

A  study  of  historically  significant  moral 
philosophies,  emphasis  on  the  conditions  of 
justification  of  moral  decisions,  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  moral  judgments,  and  the 
relation  of  moral  judgments  to  other  areas 
of  human  knowledge  and  concern. 


PHYSICS 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Seymour  Shapiro 


Physics  for  Life  Science  Majors  I  (E) 
PHYSIC  141 

For  those  with  a  basic  interest  in  the  world 
around  them  who  wish  to  deepen  their  under- 
standing of  physical  phenomena.    Provides 
a  thorough  grounding  in  the  basic  principles 
of  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound  (using  algebra 
and  trigonometry,  but  not  calculus),  with 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  nature's 
mysteries  firsthand  in  the  laboratory. 
Credit,  4. 
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PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Acting  Dean  William  J.  Mel  ten 

Plant  Diseases  and  Their  Control 
PLPATH  100 

Lecture/discussion  with  some  lab  work.   The 
diseases  of  plants  that  are  used  for  food  and 
landscape  purposes  —  their  occurrence,  impor- 
tance, identification,  and  control.    Infectious 
agents  such  as  fungi,  bacteria,  viruses,  myco- 
plasmas, and  nematodes,  and  environmental 
factors  such  as  air  pollutants,  that  cause 
diseases  of  plants  in  the  garden. 

PLANTS  SOIL  SCIENCES 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Acting  Dean  William  J.  Mel/en 

Basic  Plant  Science  (E) 
PLSOIL  100 

Introduction  to  crop-plant  production.  The 
sociological  aspect  of  agriculture;  the  role  of 
agriculture  in  cultural  evolution;  the  need  for 
food,  energy  and  crop  production,  the  Green 
Revolution  and  agricultural  pollution.  Topics 
include  genetics  and  plant  breeding,  plant 
growth  and  development,  mineral  nutrition, 
crops  and  their  environment. 

Floriculture  Science 
PLSOIL  125 

The  esthetic  enrichment  of  the  indoor  en- 
vironment with  plants.    Emphasis  on  plant 
groups  useful  inside  the  home  —  their  proper 
identification,  propagation,  and  general 
cultural  requirements.  Techniques  involved 
with  creating  indoor  flowering  and  foliage 
displays,  hanging  baskets,  dish  gardens,  mini-' 
propagators,  light  gardens,  and  terrariums. 
A  brief  survey  of  representative  flower 
crops  applying  to  floral  arrangements  (fresh 
and  dried),  and  cut  flower  care  in  the  home. 
Students  acquire  practical  experience  in 
greenhouse  projects  during  lab  sessions. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Acting  Dean  T.O.  Wilkinson 

American  Politics  (D) 
POLSCI  101 

The  development  of  American  political 
thought,  and  the  institutions  and  the  public 
policies  that  have  resulted.    Examination  of 
how  the  performance  of  the  economy  has 
influenced  the  development  of  American 
politics,  particularly  in  the  20th  century. 


POLISH 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Nolan d 

Introduction  to  Polish  People  (C) 
POLISH  250 

Survey  of  Polish  civilization,  emphasizing 
Polish  history,  history  of  Poles  in  America, 
folk  art  and  crafts,  folk  traditions,  and 
refined  arts. 


PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 
IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

School  of  Physical  Education 
Dean  David  C.  Bischoff 

Special  Topics:   Outdoor  Education  — 
Adventure  Movement 
PEP  197C 

Activities  and  physical  competency  exercises 
for  class  members  who  confront  and  solve  a 
progression  of  physically  challenging  problems. 
Group  cooperativeness  and  body  awareness 
are  emphasized  along  with  personal  growth 
through  group  and  individual  activities 
ranging  from  trust  activities  to  group 
initiative  problems.   Credit,  1. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Acting  Dean  T.O.  Wilkinson 

Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science  (D) 
PSYCH  110 

Introduction  to  psychology  with  a  natural 
science  approach  to  the  study  of  behavior. 
Emphasis  on  the  scientific  method,  biological 
determinants  and  bases  of  sensation,  percep- 
tion and  learning,  comparative  and  evolu- 
tionary perspectives  on  behavior,  and  the 
role  of  early  experience  and  language  in 
human  behavior. 

Psychology  as  a  Social  Science  (D) 
PSYCH  150 

Introduction  to  psychology  as  a  social 
science.  Topics  include  issues  from  clinical, 
developmental,  educational,  human  learning, 
and  language,  personality  and  social 
psychology. 

Educational  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  205 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  develop- 
ment, learning,  and  measurement  as  applied 
to  educational  situations.   Prerequisites: 
PSYCH  100  or  150. 

Symbols  and  Archetypes 
PSYCH  290E 

Exploration  of  religious  imagery  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Jungian  psychology  through 
lecture,  discussion,  slides/film.  The  psycho- 
logical dimensions  of  religious  experience  as 
expressed  in  religious  literature  and  art  and 
in  individual  dreams  and  fantasies.  Topics 
include  encounter  with  self,  the  divine  child, 
the  mother  of  God,  the  tree  of  life,  water  and 
blood,  mandalas  and  mazes,  the  Way. 


Pourse  Descriptions 


Physiological  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  330 

Neural  bases  of  behavior,  current  issues  in 
physiological  psychology;  psycho-biological 
investigations  of  learning,  sensory  processes, 
motivation,  and  instinctive  behavior.   Pre- 
requisites:   PSYCH  110  and  ZOOL  101;  or 
-consent  of  instructor. 

Social  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  360  Palmer 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  study  of 
social  behavior.  The  psychological  factors 
involved  in  attitude  formation  and  change, 
communication  and  persuasion  and  small 
group  processes.  Prerequisite:  PSYCH  100 
or  PSYCH  150. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Health  Sciences 

Dean  William  A.  Darity 

Management  in  Hes'th  Care  Organizations 
PUBHL  390B 

The  management  principles  and  processes  of 
health  care  organizations,  providing  an  ex- 
posure to  concepts  and  techniques  of  pro- 
fessional management. 


REGIONAL  PLANNING 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Acting  Dean  William  J.  Mellen 

Seminar:    Quantitative  Methods  for  Planners 
REG  PL  591D 

Introduction  to  statistics  and  other  quantita- 
tive methods,  computer  techniques  used  in 
solving  related  to  land  use  planning,  and  the 
management  and  allocation  of  environmental 
and  socioeconomic  resources.   Oriented  to- 
ward the  practicing  planner  and  public  official, 
interested  in  refining  his/her  analytical  skilis. 


RHETORIC 

Special  Programs 

Acting  Vice  Chancellor  fo.    academic 

Affairs  and  Provost  Jeremiah  M.  Allen 


Rhetoric  of  Language  and  Writing;  Writing 
and  Speaking  —  Integrated  Skills  I  (B) 
RHET  100C 

First  semester  of  a  year  sequence;  practice  in 
both  writing  and  speaking.   Emphasis  on  the 
relationship  of  clear,  orderly  thought  to  effec- 
tive communication.   Materials  designed  to  in- 
troduce the  elements  of  critical  analysis 
through  consideration  of  contemporary  issues. 
Required  for  business  majors. 

Language  and  Speaking:   Public  Speaking  (B) 
RHET  110A 

Focuses  on  improvement  of  skills  in  interper- 
sonal and  public  communication  situations. 
Primary  concerns  are  selection,  arrangement, 
and  development  of  ideas  and  materials  for 
oral  communication;  the  use  of  language  for 
conveying  meaning,  thinking,  reasoning, 
problem  solving  and  decision  making;  analysis 
of  audience  attitudes  and  beliefs:  identification 
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of  purpose  and  assessment  of  effects  of  com- 
munication; ethical  considerations  in  influenc- 
ing others;  and  evaluation  of  public  messages. 

Writing  About  Imaginative  Literature  (B) 
RHET  140 

Emphasis  on  the  ability  to  communicate  in 
writing  about  response  to  literature,  most 
often  in  the  form  of  a  conventional  essay. 
Material  includes  modern  works  of  fiction 
and  poetry,  contemporary  song  lyrics,  and 
current  experimental  fiction. 


RUSSIAN 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Noland 

Russian  Culture  (C) 
RUSSIAN  250 

Introduction  to  modern  Russian  culture  with 
attention  to  the  historical  roots  of  contem- 
porary Russian  habits  and  ways  of  thinking. 
Social  ideas,  government,  literature,  art,  archi- 
tecture, cinema,  education  are  explored  in 
selected  historical  periods  with  emphasis  on 
contemporary  developments.  Text:   The 
Russians.  Smith.  Slide  presentations,  films. 
Either  two  oral  reports,  two  short  papers, 
or  one  longer  paper.   Knowledge  of  Russian 
not  required. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Acting  Dean  T.O.  Wilkinson 

Introduction  to  Sociology  (D) 
SOCIOL  110 

The  fundamental  terminology  of  sociology. 
Intensive  discussion  of  selected  topics  from 
a  sociological  point  of  view. 

Theories  and  Perspectives: 
SOCIOL  201 

Contemporary  sociological  thought  — 
different  oeispectives  and  assumptions  re- 
garding human  society  which  underlie  con- 
temporary sociological  theories.   Nature  of 
theory  in  sociological  research;  most 
important  theoretical  perspectives  currently 
in  use.   Prerequisite:   at  least  one  other 
sociology  course,  preferably  at  100-level. 

Sociology  of  Law  !D) 
SOCIOL  323  Palmer 

The  institution  of  law  in  society,  emphasizing 
variations  among  societies  in  systems  of  law, 
development  of  English  and  American  law, 
structure  of  legal  profession,  and  relationships 
between  legal  system  and  other  social  aspects. 


Complex  Organizations  (D) 
SOCIOL  326 

Analysis  of  processes  leading  to  formation, 
stability,  and  instability  of  complex  organi- 
zations. Theoretical  and  empirical  work 
related  to  these  processes. 

SPANISH 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  Noland 

Elementary  Spanish 
SPAN  110 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable 
training  in  Spanish.   Intensive  practice  in 
language  skills.  To  fulfill  the  language  re- 
quirement, upon  completion  of  the  course 
most  students  are  required  to  continue  by 
taking  SPAN  130.  140. 

Intermediate  Spanish 
SPAN  130 

For  those  who  have  completed  SPAN  1 1r 
120,  and  freshmen  and  transfer  students 
found  qualified  by  placement  examination. 
Training  in  language  skill,  with  emphasis  on 
speaking  and  understanding;  readings  in 
cultural  and  literary  texts.  Students  com- 
pleting SPAN  140  fulfill  the  language 
requirement. 

Oral  Spanish 
SPAN  180 

Pronunciation,  vocabulary  building,  speeches 
discussions,  debates.   Grammatical  elements 
required  for  correct  and  fluent  use  of 
American  and  Peninsular  Spanish.   Prere- 
quisite:  SPAN  140  or  consent  of  departmen 


STATISTICS 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Seymour  Shapiro 

Elementary  Statistics  (E) 
STATIS  121 

Selected  topics  in  elementary  probability 
and  statistics:   discrete  models  for  chance 
experiments,  conditional  probabilities; 
"odds"  and  betting  schemes,  combinatorics, , 
averages  and  standard  deviation,  random 
sampling,  binomial  and  normal  distributions, 
regression,  statistical  .inference,  chi  square 
test.  Those  needing  statistics  as  a  research 
tool,  but  who  do  not  have  a  calculus 
background,  should  elect  STATIS  431,  432. 
Students  with  calculus  background  should 
elect  STATIS  415,  416. 


ZOOLOGY 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Seymour  Shapiro 

Introductory  Zoology  (E) 
ZOOL  101 

Zoological  areas  of  interest  to  humans  per- 
sonally and  collectively  including  certain  as 
pects  of  anatomy,  physiology,  inheritance, 
evolution,  behavior,  and  ecology.   Laboratory 
included. 


Schedule  of  Courses 


All  courses  in  this  schedule  are  listed  alphabetically  by  Departmental 
abbreviation  and  should  be  read  as  follows: 


DEPT 


ART 


COURSE     SCHEDULE    /TITLE 
'SEC     /NUMBER 


COREv 
MEET1N"  TIMES 


CREDIT 
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100      /BASIC  DRAWING 
s1  901329  MW  19.0*22.00 


^C  /     3CR 

FAC    430 


LAB  FEES,  where' applicable,  are  lilted  Immediately  under  'Title'  in  the  fallowing 
Khedule. 

Note:  Please  refer  to  the  key  below  to  decipher  off-campus  abbreviations  appearing 
under  'Location'. 


PALM  -  Pathfinder  Regional  High  School,  Palmer 
SPFLD  -  Springfield  Public  Library,  Springfield 
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1 
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1 
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FLEMFN^APY     ARMENIAN 
901141    M     19.00-22. CO 


ART 
ART 
ART 

ART 


100*  BASIC    DRAWING 

I  901329    MW    19.  00-22.00 

102*  BAS  IC    DESIGN     I 

1  901  "507    TUTH    19.00-22.00 

104*  R4SIC     STUDIO 

1  901688    MW    19.00-22.00 


SURVEY-REN-MOO 
901866    TUTH    19.00-20.15 


ART  HISTORY 

APTHIS    110* 
I 

ASTRONOMY 

ASTRON     100*  EXPLORING    LNIVERSE 

1  902040    M     19.00-22.00 

2  902074    TH    1°. 00-22. 00 

bJSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

RA  210*  INTRO    TO    PUS    CCMP 

1  902252     W    19.00-22.00 

RA  497*  BUS    POLICY    £    STRAT 

1  902430    TH    19.00-22.00 

BACHELOR  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES 

RGS  201*  FNVRMNTL    LAW/LND    USE 

I  90261R    K    19.0C-2?.00 

RGS  202*  CRCTE-MPP    MICROCOSM 

1  902799     M     19.00-22.00 


n 


3CP 

10 

t-S 

3CR 

10 

3CP 

10 


3CR 


MACK  E-33 
E  3CP 

MACH  E-32 
C         3CR 

MACH    E-33 


3CR 
GTWP      111 


C  3CR 

FAC  43C 

C  3CR 

FAC  431 

C  2CR 

ELAB  327 


C 

BART 


E 
GTWR 

PALM 


3CP 
127 


3CP 
113 
HS 


3CR 
GFES       210 

3CR 
SBA  106 


;tv,r 


3CR 
115 
3CP 
BART        131 


D=PT    COURSE     SCHFDULC 
SFC    NUMBER 


TITLE 

MEETING    TQE5 


CCRE    CF 

BLOC    ROOM 


8GS 
RGS 
RGS 
BGS 


203 
1 

301  * 

1 

'20* 

I 

332* 

1, 


BOTANY 

RPTANY    1  01  * 


CREAT/GROWTH  HUM  SER  3  CR 

TU  19.00-  22.00 

ARTS    MANAGEMENT  3CR 

902977    TH    19.00-22.00  SPFD      001 

r.ONTM    PRAC    CCIRPECTN  3CB 

903151    M     19.00-22.00  GTWP        1 1  £ 

FUND/FIRE    PPOT    ENGIN'  3CR 

903339    TU    19.CC-22.CC  CUP      115 


GFNERAI     BOTANY  F         3CP 

903517    S    9.CC-12.00  HAS         111 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

C    F  240*  STATICS  3CR 

VIDEOTAPE    INSTRUCTIONAL    PROGRAMS. 
CCNTACT    545-0063     FOR    FURTHER     INFORMATION. 
1  903693    BY    APRGT 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

CH    F  225*  FUNDAMENTALS  3CR 

VIOEOTAPF     INSTRLCTI CNAL    PPCGFAMS." 
CCNTACT    545-0063    FDR    FURTHER     INFORMATION. 
I  903P"*6     BY    APRGT 


CHINESE 
CHINSC     110* 


CLASSICS 
CLS1CS    2  2  5* 
1 


NON-INT    FLEM    CHINS     I  3CP 

904050    TUTH    19.00-20.15         GTWR       111 


N<=AR    EASTERN    MYTH 
90423A    TH    19.CC-22.0C 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

COMITT     110*  MYTH.FOLKCCHILD    LIT 

1  904416    W     19.00-22.00 

COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 


COMSTU    121* 

1 
COMSTU    250* 

1 
COMSTU    262* 

1 
COMSTU    366* 

1 


TNTRO    TO    MASS    CCMM 
904597    W     19.00-22.00 

INTERPERSONAL    CCMM 
904775    M     19. CC-22.CC 

ARGUMENT  AT  ION 
904953    TH     19. 00-22. OC 

APPRCHS    PHET    CRIT 
905137    M    19.0C-22.00 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

CONTPD    0502  ITBRARY    ACMIN 

1  905315    W    19.00-21.30 

CONTcn    0562  ADMIN/SPEC    COLLECT 

1  905496     W    4.00-18.30 


ELECTRICAL  &  COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 


C 

HERT 

3CP 
1C2 

C 

MACH 

3CR 
E-35 

C 
MACH 

C 
MACH 

C 
MACH 

C 
MACH 

3CP 
W-11 

3CR 
E-35 

3CR 
E-35 

3CR 
413 

MACH 
MACH 

3CR 
W-25 

3CR 
E-35 

ECF  2  11*  SYST    ANALYSIS    I  4CP 

VIOEOTAPr     INSTRUCTIONAL    PROGRAM. 
CCNTACT    545-0063    FOR    FURTHER     INFORMATION. 
1  905674    BY    ARRGT 

FCE  410*  INT     DIG    £    CGMP    SYS  SCR 

VIDEOTAPE     INSTRLCTICNAL    FPCGFAM. 
CCNTACT    545-0063    FOR    FURTHER     INFORMATION. 
1  905B52     BY    APRGT 
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Schedule  of  Courses 


DEPT    COURSE    SCHEDULE 
SPC    NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEETING   T IMES 


CCPE    CP 
BLDGROCM 


<~>C0T    C.OURSF    SCHFDUL>- 
SEC    MIMTPR 


TITLE 
MEET ING   T IMES 


CCPK    CP 
BLCC    RCCM 


ECONOMICS 

PC  ON 

103* 

1 

ECDN 

104* 

1 

cCON 

203* 

1 

EDUCATION 

FDUC 

290K 

91 

Emir. 

?90M 

91 

Eour. 

490K 

91 

EDUC 

■590V 

91 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  FINANCE 


INTRO    TO    MICROECON 
906036    TH    19.00-22.00 

INTRO    TO    MACRCECON 
90621*    M    19.00-22.00 

INTEPMEO    MICRCEC    TH 
90639?    TU    19.00-22.00 


TR    ANL    PER/I NTPP    GPW 
906573    TU    19.00-22.00 

HUM    SEXAULI1Y    AWRNS 
906751    W    19.0C-22.CC 

SLF    EO-MGT    CF    STRESS 
906939    TH     19. 0C-22.0C 

FAIRY    TALES    REVISTEC 
907113    TU    19.CC-22.00 


HUM  SERV/APPL  BEHAV  SCIENCES 

FDUC    H    320*  HUMAN    RELATIONS    LAB 

9/12    4.00-18.00.    9/19    4.00-20.00,    9/28    18.00 
22.00.    9/29    E    9/3C    9. 00-22. OC.     1C/2    4.00-20.00, 
10/10    E    10/17    4.00-18.00. 
1  907294    BY    APRGT 

FDUC    H    5901  INFNT-TOCCLR    CAY    CR E 

91  9074  72    M    19. 00-22. CO 

FDUC    H    591S  SEM-INTRO    FAM    COUNS 

91  907650    TH    19. 00-22. OC 

EDUC  POLICY.  RESEARCH  &  ADMIN 

EOUC    P    351*  FOUNDATIONS   OF    ECUC 

1  907B38    TH    19. 00-22. OC 
cOUC    P    591A  S=M-ISS    OF    EQUITY 

91  908012     M    19.00-22.00  GTWF       117 


ENGLISH 

ENGI  140*  READING,    FICTICN 

1  908193    TH    19.00-22.00 

FNGL  150*  FXPOSITORY    WRITING 

1  908371    W    19.CC-22.CC 

PNG.I  172*  MAJCR    BRIT    WRITERS 

1  908559    M     19.00-22. CO 


C 

BART 

BART 

C 

BAFT 


ENTOMOLOGY 

FNT  166* 

I 


PRACTICAL     PEEKEEPING 
908737    M     19. CC-21. CC 


EXERCISE  SCIENCE 

FXC  SCI    197B  SP    TPf.-FTTKS/WT    CMP 

91  908915    W    19. OC-22. CC 
EXCSCI     210*  HUM     P*RF     £    NUTRITION 

1  909092     TL    19.CC-22.00 

FRENCH 

FRENCH    110*  ELEMENTARY    FRENCH 

1  909270    MW    19.45-21.45 

CRFNCH    130*  INTERMEDIAL    FRENCH 

1  909458     MW    19.45-21.00 

FOOD  SCIENCE  &  NUTRITION 

PSEN  102*  WORLD    FOOD    HABITS 

I  909636     W     19.00-22.00 


ADMINISTRATIVE    ST.AT 
909814    M    19.00-22.03 

INTRO    TO    LAW 
909995     W    19.00-22.00 

CORPnFATIPN    FINANCE 
910174    TH    19. 00-22. OC 

PRBIMS    IN    ELS    FIN     I 
910352    TU    19.00-22.00 


ROCKS    E    "INERALS 
910530    W     19.00-22.00 


FLEMENTARY    TFRPAN 
910718    MW    19.CC-20.30 

INTEPM    REACING    GERM 
910899    MW    19. CC-20. 3C 


EUR    HIST    1815-PRESNT 
911073    W     19. CC-22. CC 

DEV     AMER    CIV    1876    ON 
911251     TH    19.0C-22.0C 

CONT    SnciAL    CURRENTS 
911439    W    19.C0-22.00 

SP    TPC-RES/GFNEOLOGY 
911617     M    19.00-21.00 

US    DIPLOMATIC    HI  SI    I 
911798    T«    19.00-22.00 

CITY    [N    MODERN    US 
911976    M     19.00-22.00 

HOTEL  REST  &  TRAVEL  ADMIN 

HRTA  211*  FOOD     SERVICE    NGPT 

1  912150    TH    19.00-22.00 


D 

3CR 

GB    FIN 

250* 

MACF 

W-22 

1 

0 

3CR 

GR    F  IN 

260* 

PALP 

HS 

1 

3CF 

GR    F  IN 

301* 

MACF 

W-2  2 

1 

GR    F'N 

302* 
1 

GTWR 

3CR 
113 

GEOLOGY 

3CR 

GFOL 

110* 

GIWF 

113 

3CP 

1 

GTWP 

113 

3CR 

GERMAN 

GTWF 

117 

GERMAN 

110* 

1 

GERMAN 

230* 
1 

3CR 

>8    18 

.00- 

HISTORV 

1.00-20.00, 

HIST 

141* 

1 

151* 

3CR 

HIST 

SK 

4 

3CR 

HIST 

1 

284* 

GTWF 

117 

HIST 

1 

29  7G 
91 

HIST 

3P0* 

3CR 

1 

GTWF 

115 

HTST 

382* 

3CR 

1 

3CP 
212 

3CR 
214 

2CR 
314 


JOURN  STUDIES 


.IS 


290P  PPIN    OF     PUB    RELATICN 

91  912338    W     19.00-22.00 


2CR 

FERN       H-2 


LINGUISTICS  (M.A.  8i  PH.D.) 

I ING  101*  PE0PLE6THEIF    LANGLAG 

1  912516    M     19. CC-22. CC 

LING  292A  SPM-LANG    E    THE    M INC 

91  912697    W    19.00-22.00 


MATHEMATICS 


3CP 

MATH 

104* 

BCYD 

253 

1 

E 

3CR 

2 

BCYC 

253 

MATH 

120* 
I 

MATH 

127* 

1 

131* 

3CR 

MATH 

l-E-RT 

111 

3CP 

1 

FERT 

112 

MANAGEMENT 

MGT 

301  * 
1 

3CR 

MGT 

314* 

CHEN 

2C5 

1 

ALG/ANAL     GECM/TRIG 
912875    TL'TH    19.00-20.30 
912906    MTH    19.00-20.30 

MATH    FOR    BUSINESS    I 
913083    MW    19.CC-2C.3C 

CALC    LIFE-SCf    SCI     I 
913261     TUTH     19. CC-20. 3C 

CALC     I 
913449    MW    19. 00-21. OC 


PRINCIPLES    CP    MGT 
913627    M    19. CC-22. 00 

PERSONNEL     MANAGEMENT 
913805    TH    19.00-22.00 


2CP 

SEA 

12 

2CR 

seA 

12 

3CP 

SBA 

12 

2CF' 

SBA 

12 

E 

3CF 

M0R4 

ltl 

3CP 
HEPT       11C 

3CR 
HEPT      114 


C 

3CR 

HERT 

2C9 

C 

3CR 

PALP 

HS 

2CR 

FEFT 

210 

2CR 

FERT 

2Ct 

C 

3CP 

FERT 

20t 

C 

3CR 

HERT 

ZC9 

3CF 

CHEN 

2C5 

3CR 

MACh 

E-16 

C 

3CR 

HERT 

1C2 

3CR 

HEPT 

102 

3CR 

GTWF 

119 

PALM 

HS 

E 

3CR 

GTWR 

212 

E 

3CP 

GTWF 

215 

E 

4CR 

GTWF 

121 

3CR 

SEA 

6 

3CR 

PALP 

FS 
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Schedule  of  Courses 


OEPT    COUPSF    SCHFCULP  TITLE 
SFC    NUMRER            MEETING    TIPFS 


CORE    CR 

eLcr  poof 


DEPT    COURSE    SCHEDULE  TITL^  TORE    CR 
SEC    NUMBER             MEETING   T  IHE.S           BL D&   P COM 


MGT  330*  MANAGERIAL    BFHAVICP 

I  9139R6    W     19.00-22.00 

MGT  331*  AOMIN    THEORY 

1  914160    M     19.00-22.00 


FUND    0<=     MKTG 
Q14348    M     19.00-22.00 

MKTr,    CCMMUMCATICNS 
914526    TU    15.CC-21.3C 

HIST    CHANNELS    (.    SYST 
'^14704    TH     IS.  CC-2!.  3C 


HISTCRY     CF     JtU 
914RR5    TUTH     19.0C-2C.3C 


PERSPFCT     IN    NURS  ING 
915069    <=     io.  10-12.05 

HUM    DFV    L  IFF    CYCLE 
915247     TUTH    3.35-5. OC 

HLTH    CAP  C6THP    POOR 
915425     TUTH    3.35-5.00 

FAMILIES    IN    DI STRESS 
915603    TH    4.00-18.45 

HUMAN    EXPER    £     LCSS 
915784    TU     1R.CC-21.CC 


PROF  PREPARATION  IN  PHYS  ED 

PEP  197C 


MARKETING 

MKTC, 

301* 

1 

MKTG 

422* 

1 

MKTG 

423* 

1 

MUSIC 

MUSIC 

1  03* 

1 

NURSING 

NUPSF 

100* 

1 

NURSC 

210* 

I 

NURSP 

?90P 

91 

NURSC 

390P 

91 

NURSE 

390C 

91 

91 

PHILOSOPHY 
PHII  110* 


SP    TPC-OLTDCCP    ECLC 
9/30- 11/17/79. 
915962     S    9.00-11.00 


PHII 


PHYSICS 


INTRO    TO    LOGIC 
1  916146     W    19.00-22.00 

160*  INTRO    TO    ETHICS 

1  916324     TU    19.00-22.00 


PHYSIC     141*  PHYS-LIFC     SCI    MAJ     I 

I FC       1  916502     TU    19.00-22.00 

LAB       1  916536    TH     19.CC-22.CC 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Pt PATH    100*  PLANT    DISECCNT     PCI 

1  916714    M     19. CC-22. CC 

PLANT  8.  SOIL  SCIENCES 

PLSniL    100*  RASIC     PLANT    SCIENCE 

1  91fcfl95    W     19. CC-?2.CC 

PISTIL    125*  FLTRICULTURAL    SCI 

1  917079     TU     19.0C-22.CC 

POLISH 

POLISH    250*  INTRO    TO    POLISH    opL 

1  917757     M     19.00-22.00 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PCISTI     101*  AM^P  ICAN-POL I  TIC S 

I  917435     M     19.00-22.00 


SBA 
SBA 


3CP 

6 
3CF 
1C 


PSYCHOLOGY 


3CP 
ICt 

3CP 
111 

3CP 

sba       in 


SBA 
SBA 


PSYCH       110*  PSYCH    AS    NAT    SCI 

1  917613     TH    19.00-22.00 

150*  PSYCH     SOCICl     SCI 

1  917794    M     19.00-22.00 

205*     EOUCATIONAl  PSYCH 

1     917972  TU  19.00-22.00 

SYMRCLS    £     ARCHETYPES 
91R156    TU    19. CC-22. CC 

PHYS1CL0CICAI     PSYCH 
91R334    M    19. CC-22. 00 
SOCIAL     PSYCHOLOGY 
91351?     TH    1 9. CC-22. 00 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 

PSYfH       290F 

cl 
PSYCH       330* 

1 
°SYCH       360* 

1 


FAC 


3CP 
154 


2CP 
NCR4       4C4 

2CR 
PCP4       404 

3CR 
APNC       1C9 

3CF 
M0R4       4Cfc 

3CF 
MCR4       406 


1CP 

CTWR       324 


E  3CR 

BART  125 

C  2CR 

eART  \2l 


E  4CP 

HAS  111 

HAS         21C 


2CR 
FERN  D 


E         3CP 
BCkO       2C9 

3CP 
BCkC       2C9 


C         3CR 
HERT       1C7 


C         3CR 
MACH    W-2  1 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

PUR     HI     390P  MGT    HEALTH    CARE    ORGN 

91  91P693     TH    19.CC-21.3C 


REGIONAL  PLANNING 

RFC.     PI      591C  S^M-OUANT    METH/PLNG 

91  91RP71     U    19. CC-22. 00 

RHETORIC 

RHFT  100C  RHFT    OP    LANG     ANC    WP 

91  919055    TH    19. CC-22. 00 

RHFT  110A  LANGUAGF     £    SPEAKING 

91  919233    W    19.00-22.00 

•>H=T  140*  RHET    OF     IMAG    hR  I  T 

1  919411     TU    19.00-22.00 

RUSSIAN 

RUSS  ?50*  RUSSIAN    CUITLFF 

1  919592    W     19.00-22.00 

SOCIOLOGY 

snc.in    no*         g?n   intrc   scctclcgy 

1  919770    TU    19.00-22.00 

snc.ini     201*  TH=PP    F.    PERSPECTIVES 

1  919959    w     19.00-22.00 

sne ioi    323*         soc   cf   lah 

1  920137    M     19. CC-22. OC 

SOCICl    326*  COMPLEX    ORGANIZATION 

1  920315    TH     19.00-??. OC 

SPANISH 

SPAM  110*  FLEMFNTARY     SPANISH     I 

1  920496     W     19. CC-22. 00 

SPAN  130*  INTCRMECIATE     SPAN     I 

1  920674    M    19.0C-22.00 

SPAN  1R0*  ORAL     SPANISH     I 

1  920R52     TU    19.00-22.00 

STATISTICS 

STATIS     121*  FLFM     STATISTICS 

1  921036     MW     19.00-20.30 


ZOOLOGY 

7001  101*  INTRO     700L0C-Y 

l"C        I  921214     TH     19.00-22.00 

LAP        1  921248    TU    19.00-??. CC 


D 

3CR 

TCEN 

3C7 

C 

3CF 

TOPN 

3C7 

C 

3CP 

TOBN 

2C7 

3CR 

TCBN 

6C4 

C 

3CR 

TCEN 

3C7 

c 

2CR 

PAIN 

HS 

2CR 

AFNC 

103 

GThF       111 


e 

3CR 

BAFT 

310 

B 

2CP 

BAPT 

310 

B 

3CP 

RART 

210 

C 

3CR 

HERT 

1C7 

C 

3CR 

MACH 

c-  it 

C 

3CR 

MACH 

h-2« 

C 

3CR 

PALP 

HS 

C 

2CR 

PACH 

E-35 

2CP 

HERT 

212 

2CR 

HEFT 

212 

2CR 

HERT 

212 

E 
CTWR 


2CP 
■15 


E         3CP 
MCP4       2C1 
KCR         33P 
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Bachelor  of  General  Studies 


The  BGS  Degree 

The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  (BGS)  is  a  University 
of  Massachusetts  degree  available  to  part-time,  nontraditional 
students  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education.  The 
BGS  is  designed  to  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  special  needs 
that  cannot  be  met  in  regular  University  degree  programs.    It 
requires  considerable  initiative  and  sslf-knowledge  and  offers 
students  with  firmly  established  goals  a  chance  to  take  an 
active  part  in  planning  their  programs.   The  BGS  degree  has 
been  used  advantageously  by  three  different  groups  of 
Continuing  Education  students:    1)  those  who  would  like  to 
orient  their  degree  more  specifically  toward  a  career  area  that 
demands  interdisciplinary  study;  2)  those  who  are  already 
established  in  a  career  but  would  like  the  benefits  of  a 
general  liberal  arts  degree,  3)  those  who  are  looking  for  a 
specific  match  of  disciplines  not  easily  obtainable  in  a 
traditional  single  academic  major. 

A  maximum  of  75  semester  credits  from  accredited 
colleges  and/or  universities  may  be  used  in  the  required 
120  credits  needed  for  graduation  with  a  BGS.   Other 
credits  included  in  the  transfer  total  may  be  those  earned 
through  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 
tests,  or  credits  for  certain  types  of  training  in  the  U.S. 
military  service.   Graduates  must  maintain  a  grade-point 
average  of  at  least  2.0  on  a  4.0  scale  and  fulfill  the 
University  core  requirements. 

The  BGS  Proposal,  which  is  a  graduation  requirement, 
consists  of  an  essay  and  an  annotated  course  list.   Note  that 
the  course  list  and  the  essay  may  include  work  that  is  already 
completed,  in  progress,  or  projected  for  the  future.  The 
UMass  1979/80  Undergraduate  Catalog,  On  the  Other  Hand, 
(the  Student  Senate  Academic  Affairs  Committee's  course 
and  teacher  evaluation),  and  the  Continuing  Education  Catalog 
are  invaluable  resources  for  BGS  program  planning.   Copies 
of  these  are  available  from  Continuing  Education  advisers. 
Keep  in  mind  that  independent  study  of  special  topics  and 
internships  may  be  used  as  part  of  the  concentration.  A  BGS 
concentration  must  contain  a  minimum  of  30  semester 
credits  of  intensive,  interrelated  college  or  university  courses 
spanning  two  or  more  academic  departments.  At  least  half  of 
the  concentration  (15  credits)  must  be  taken  at  the  junior- 
senior  course  level  at  this  university.    In  practice,  most 
students  have  more  uppeHevel  course  work  than  the  minimum. 
Community  college  graduates  may  find  it  possible  to  use 
technical  or  otherwise  specialized  courses  as  part  of  their 
BGS  concentration.    Under  normal  circumstances,  students 
formerly  enrolled  as  full-time  UMass  undergraduates  must 
plan  to  take  at  least  15  credits  of  their  BGS  concentration  in 
part-time  study  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 
This  is  to  insure  adequate  time  for  advising  and  careful  program 
design. 

Final  approval  of  BGS  proposals  must  come  from  one  or 
more  UMass  faculty  members.   BGS  students  are  responsible 
for  finding  appropriate  sponsorship,  though  the  Continuing 
Education  advisers  can  often  help.  The  quality  of  the  BGS 
proposal  is  crucial  in  eliciting  faculty  support;  your  writing 
must  meet  University  standards  for  clarity  and  correctness. 
After  final  approval  the  student  may  matriculate  as  a  BGS 
candidate  in  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  and 
graduate  upon  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  degree. 
Changes  in  the  content  of  the  proposal  after  matriculation 
must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  faculty  sponsor. 


The  Continuing  Education  advisers  encourage  prospective 
BGS  students  to  submit  rough  drafts  of  their  proposals  at  thi 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  preferably  before  they  begin 
taking  upper-level  courses. 

BGS  Criminal  Justice 

The  BGS  in  Criminal  Justice  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
Associate's  degree  in  Law  Enforcement  (or  its  equivalent  in 
appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  colleges. 
People  working  in  the  criminal  justice  professions,  and  those,- 
considering  such  careers,  should  find  this  degree  flexible 
enough  to  meet  their  special  needs  as  part-time  students  and 
their  particular  goals  in  criminal  justice  studies.   This  cooper 
tive  effort  between  UMass  and  the  community  colleges  is 
intended  to  produce  highly  competent  officers  for  the  policf 
courts,  and  corrections  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth. 
No  BGS  Proposal  is  required,  but  interested  students  should 
ask  for  the  complete  Criminal  Justice  information  sheet 
available  from  Transfer  Affairs  Office,  208  Whitmore  Ad- 
ministration Building,  (413)  545-3430. 

Criminal  Justice  Requirements 

1.  Fulfillment  of  the  UMass  core  requirements:   6  credits  in  rhetoric 
9  credits  in  humanities,  9  credits  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences, 
and  9  credits  in  math  or  natural  sciences.   See  "Core  Requiremen" 
P. 

2.  Total  of  120  semester  credits,  at  least  45  of  which  must  be  UWIas 
credits,  and  a  minimum  of  2.0  cumulative  grade  average  (4.0  seal 

3.  Criminal  Justice  Core  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  UMass  core 
described  above):   a  group  of  five  UMass  courses  (15  credits 
minimum)  selected  from  academic  disciplines  related  to  criminal 
justice  and  distributed  as  follows: 

Administration/Human  Relations  (3  credits) 
Communication  Skills  (3  credits) 
Political  Science/Legal  Studies  (3  credits) 
Social/Behavioral  Sciences  (  3  credits) 
One  elective  (3  credits)  chosen  from  the  above  areas  in 
consultation  with  a  Continuing  Education  Adviser. 
4     Selection  and  completion  of  at  least  1 5  credits  in  UMass  junior- 
senior  level  courses  in  one  career  track  as  outlined  below: 
Criminal  Justice:   This  general  major  is  for  students  seeking 
advanced  study  in  psychology,  sociology,  political  science, 
legal  studies,  and  other  departments  concerned  with  the 
social  problems  of  crime  and  the  nature  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.   Course  choices  should  be  made  with  the 
help  of  a  Continuing  Education  adviser. 
Administration  in  Criminal  Justice:   Students  selecting  this 
career  track  generally  hope  to  qualify  for  supervisory  posi- 
tions in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Required  are  at  least 
6  credits  in  management  or  administration,  3  credits  in 
communications  skills,  3  credits  in  psychology  or  sociology,  , 
and  3  credits  of  approved  electives. 
Criminal  Justice  Education:   This  track  is  recommended  for 
students  interested  in  community  college  teaching  positions,; 
police  academy  teaching,  and  other  criminal  justice  instructiti. 
In  addition  to  course  work  in  education,  sociology,  psychoid, 
and  other  relevant  departments,  a  supervised  teaching  intern  ip 
is  required. 


Bachelor  of  General  Studies 


BGS  Fire  Science 


BGS  Liberal  Studies 


The  BGS  in  Fire  Science  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
Associate's  degree  in  Fire  Science  Technology  (or  its  equiva- 
lent in  appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  colleges. 
Firefighters  in  both  public  and  private  agencies,  and  people 
considering  such  careers,  may  choose  one  of  two  possible 
career  tracks  —  Fire  Science  Administration  or  Fire  Science 
Education.  There  is  considerable  flexibility  within  the 
requirements  of  each  track  allowing  student  and  adviser  to 
plan  a  program  tailored  to  specific  needs  and  interests.  This 
cooperative  effort  between  UMass  and  the  community 
colleges  is  intended  to  produce  highly  competent  professional 
firefighters  for  the  Commonwealth.   No  BGS  Proposal  is  re- 
quired, but  interested  students  should  ask  for  the  complete 
Fire  Science  information  sheet  available  from  Transfer 
Affairs  Office,  208Whitmore  Administration  Building, 
(413)  545-3430. 

Fire  Science  Requirements 

1.  Fulfillment  of  the  UMass  core  requirements:   6  credits  in  rhetoric, 

9  credits  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences,  9  credits  in  math  or  natural 
sciences,  and  9  credits  in  humanities.   See  "Core  Requirements"  p. 

2.  Total  of  120  semester  credits,  at  least  45  of  which  must  be  UMass 
credits,  and  a  minimum  2.0  cumulative  grade  average  (4.0  scale). 

3.  Introductory  courses,  some  of  them  usually  taken  as  part  of  the 
A.S.  program,  are  required  for  each  track: 

Fire  Science  Administration:    Introduction  to  Psychology,  Intro- 
duction to  Sociology,  Introduction  to  Management,  Financial 
and  Managerial  Accounting,  Introduction  to  Logic,  and 
Introduction  to  Problem  Solving  Using  the  Computer. 

Fire  Science  Education:    Introduction  to  Psychology,  Introduction 
to  Sociology,  Educational  Psychology,  Foundations  of  Education. 

4.  Selection  and  completion  of  at  least  1 5  credits  in  UMass  junior-senior 
level  courses  in  one  career  track  as  outlined  below: 
Fire  Science  Administration:   This  option  is  for  students  who  aspire 

to  managerial  positions  within  their  firefighting  organizations 
and  therefore  need  advanced  study  in  management,  communi- 
cation skills,  organizational  behavior,  political  science,  and 
sociology. 
Fire  Science  Education:   This  career  track  is  intended  for  students 
with  a  strong  desire  to  teach  in  academics  or  community 
college  fire  science  programs.  Junior-senior  level  UMass  courses 
are  required  in  communication  skills,  education,  psychology, 
and  related  departments.   Each  student  in  the  education  option 
must  complete  a  supervised  internship  in  fire  science  instruction 
at  a  community  or  junior  college. 


Each  semester  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers 
students  a  selection  of  specially  developed  courses  under  its 
Adult  Liberal  Studies  Program.   The  content  is  broad  and 
interdisciplinary;  the  objective  is  to  draw  on  the  research  of 
several  fields  in  order  to  reach  a  synthesis  that  informs  and 
stimulates.    Instructors  are  carefully  selected  from  the  area's 
many  experienced  educators,  and  courses  are  offered  in 
conjunction  with  community  facilities  conveniently  located 
in  the  surrounding  population  centers.   Other  courses  selected 
under  these  same  criteria  are  presented  during  the  regular 
semester  on  the  Amherst  campus.* 

Students  may  develop  a  BGS  proposal  in  "Liberal  Studies" 
by  incorporating  a  series  of  these  special  humanities  offerings. 
Other  courses  may  be  selected  from  one  discipline  or  may  be 
pertinent  to  a  single  theme.   This  option  allows  mature  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  broaden  their  personal  frame  of 
reference  and  cultural  sensitivity  and  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  human  experience,  to  proceed  at  their  own 
pace  and  under  the  direction  of  outstanding  instructors.   To 
earn  the  degree,  students  must  fulfill  all  the  University  re- 
quirements enumerated  above.  Thirty  credits  of  liberal 
studies  may  be  taken  independently  to  earn  a  Certificate  of 
Liberal  Studies.  All  study  plans  should  be  discussed  with  a 
Continuing  Education  adviser  or  the  Coordinator  of  the 
Adult  Liberal  Studies  Program. 

*Please  see  Program  Alternatives,  "Adult  Liberal  Studies 
Program"  and  BGS  courses  listed  among  the  courses. 


Departmental  Graduate  Courses 


Graduate  Course  Offerings 
During  Evening  Hours 

Several  academic  departments  regularly  schedule  courses 
during  the  evening.   In  August,  a  complete  listing  of  these 
will  be  available  at  the  Continuing  Education  Records  and 
Registration  Office,  213  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 
This  semester,  several  schools  and  departments  have  supplied 
a  partial  list  of  the  graduate  evening  courses  they  offer.  The 
list  is  printed  below  for  your  reference. 

Registration  for  these  courses  is  on  a  space-available  basis 
only  and  must  be  accomplished  through  the  Graduate  School. 
Students  not  currently  in  graduate  degree  programs  must  com- 
plete and  submit  a  Graduate  Non-Degree  Student  Application 
and  a  notarized  Proof  of  Massachusetts  Residency  Form. 


Tuition  is  $33.50  per  credit  hour  for  in-state  residents.   In 
addition,  students  enrolling  for  fewer  than  five  credits  are 
assessed  a  mandatory  general  fee  of  $42.25  per  semester  and 
students  enrolling  for  five  credits  or  more  are  assessed  a 
general  fee  of  $129.50  per  semester.   Graduate  Non-Degree 
Student  Applications  and  Proof  of  Massachusetts  Residency 
Forms  are  available  at  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office, 
Graduate  Research  Center  and  at  the  Continuing  Education 
Records  and  Registration  Office,  213  Whitmore;  both  office 
are  located  at  the  Amherst  Campus  of  UMass.  Application  a> 
registration  must  be  completed  no  later  than  September  11,i 
1979.   Please  refer  to  page  2  for  additional  information 
on  registration  in  graduate  level  University  courses. 

For  further  information  on  individual  courses,  including 
necessary  prerequisites,  please  contact  the  appropriate  de- 
partments. All  registrations  by  Non-Degree  students  are 
subject  to  instructor's  approval. 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

COMSTU  693A   Seminar:    Argumentation 

Tuesday,  7-10  p.m. 
3  credits 
COMSTU  741       Film  History 

Thursday,  7-10  p.m. 
3  credits 


EDUCATION 

EDUC  590D         Moral  Education 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:45-10:45  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  609  Group  Activities  in  Counseling 

Wednesday  9/12,  10/17,  7-9  p.m. 

Workshop  Thursday  1 1/1,  4:30  p.m. 

Wednesday  11/12,  12/12,  7-11  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  H  653        Helping  Adolescents  Cope 

With  Their  Problems 

Tuesday,  7-9: 30  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC691H         Seminar:    Early  Childhood 

Program  Assessment 

Monday,  7-9:30  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  7908  Development  Multi  Ed 

UrbCI 

Wednesday,  7-9:30  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  791G  Seminar:  Educational  Coun- 
seling Sprt  Div 

Wednesday,  7:30-10:30  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  7911  Seminar:    Research  Stra- 

tegies in  Early  Childhood  Education 

Tuesday,  7-9: 30  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  592B  Seminar:    Evaluation 

Methods  Bilingual  Education 

Monday,  6-9  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  740  Micro  Teach 

Dev  Implementation, 

Monday,  7-9:30  p.m. 

3  credits 


EDUC  776  Theory  of  Communication 

Bilingual  Education 

Wednesday,  5-7:30  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  P  558         Education  Statistics 

Laboratory 

Monday,  7-9  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  P  690K      Computer  Programming 

for  Research 

Monday,  7-9:30  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUCP691F      Seminar:    Continuing 

Education  of  Adults 

Tuesday,  7:30-10  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  P  791 F  Seminar:  School  Admin- 
Superintendent 

Monday,  7-9i30  p.m. 

3  credits 
EDUC  P  791D      Seminar:    Adult  Education 

and  Public  Policy 

Thursday,  7:30-10  p.m. 

3  credits 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

POLSCI  731    Tutorial  in  Public 

Administration 

Wednesday,  7-10  p.m. 

3  credits 
POLSCI  737  Labor  Relations  in  the 

Public  Sector 

Tuesday,  7-10  p.m. 

3  credits 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

PUB  HL  702  Advanced  Methods  in  Health 
Education 

Tuesday,  7-9:30  p.m. 
3  credits 
PUB  HL  721  Seminar  in  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning 

Wednesday,  7-9:30  p.m. 
3  credits 


PUB  HL  726  Health  Care  Financing 

Tuesday,  7-9:30  p.m. 
3  credits 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

All  Engineering  courses  listed  below  are 
offered  through  the  Videotape  I  nstruo 
tional  Program  during  a  flexible  evenint 
schedule.    Interested  students  should 
call  (473)  545-0063. 


Programming  Structures 


ECE  544 

3  credits 
ECE  549  Modern  Logic  Design 

3  credits 
ECE  560  Computer  Graphics 

3  credits 
ECE  566  Communications  and  Signal 

Processing  I 

3  credits 
ECE  571    Microelectronics 

3  credits 
ECE  584  Microwave  Engineering  I 

3  credits 
ECE  603   Applied  Probability  and  Random 

Processes 

3  credits 
ECE  604 
COINS  591A  Systems  Theory  I 

3  credits 
ECE  606  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory 

3  credits 
ECE  607   Modern  Solid-State  Engineering 

3  credits 
ECE  608  Signal  Theory  I 

3  credits 
ECE  668  Computer  Architecture 

3  credits 
ECE  673  Performance  Evaluation 

3  credits 
ECE  754  Engineering  Economy 
3  credits 
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Program  Alternatives 


The  following  program  alternatives  to  traditional  higher 
education  provide  a  chance  to  pursue  an  interest  or  acquire 
a  degree  at  convenient  times  and  locations  for  adults  already 
committed  to  active  involvement  in  families,  careers,  or  com- 
munities.  Part-time  students  are  recognized  as  valuable  assets 
to  the  University  community,  and  every  effort  is  made  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  to  make  the  resources  of 
the  University  accessible  to  them. 

Response  Programming 

Any  organization  or  group  of  individuals  may  make  a  re- 
quest for  a  specific  credit  course  or  Credit-Free  Workshop  to 
be  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 
Courses  and  workshops  can  be  arranged  to  suit  most  schedules 
and  may  be  offered  in  any  suitable  location  as  long  as  there  is 
sufficient  enrollment.   Response  courses  and  workshops  can 
be  requested  by  contacting  the  directors  of  the  programs  at 
(413)  545-3410. 

The  Continuing  Education  Unit  (CEU) 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  inservice  professionals  and  non- 
professionals who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  partici- 
pation in  approved  noncredit  continuing  education  programs. 
i  It  is  not  equivalent  to  academic  credit,  but  it  is  applicable  to 
appropriate  learning  experiences  of  adults  at  all  levels  from 
postsecondary  to  postdoctorate  for  all  classes  of  adult  learners, 
whether  vocational,  technical,  professional,  managerial,  or 
adults  bent  on  personal  improvement;  and  in  all  formats  of 
teaching  and  learning.   CEUs  are  generally  transferable  from 
one  institution  to  another. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst,  will  award  a  specified  number  of 
Continuing  Education  Units  to  each  individual  who  success- 
fully completes  a  workshop  approved  for  the  awarding  of 
CEUs.    Each  CEU  represents  ten  contact  hours  of  participation 
in  an  organized  continuing  education  experience  under  res- 
ponsible sponsorship,  capable  direction,  and  qualified  in- 
struction. The  number  of  CEUs  per  workshop  is  determined 
by  the  total  number  of  contact  hours.  Awarding  only  some 
part  of  the  CEUs  offered  in  a  workshop  is  not  an  option,  and 
to  receive  CEUs  each  workshop  participant  must  attend  the 
total  number  of  contact  hours  required  and/or  meet  the 
established  evaluative  criteria. 

Students  may  request  an  official  cumulative  transcript  of 
CEUs  at  any  time.   Send  a  written  request,  indicating  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recipient  of  the  transcript  to:   CEU 
Transcript  Request,  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
Hasbrouck,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  after  the  first  request. 

Adult  Liberal  Studies 

The  Adult  Liberal  Studies  Program  offers  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  adults  to  take  courses  designed  specifically  for  their 
interest  and  stimulation.  All  carry  University  credit  and  may 
be  taken  as  part  of  a  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  program. 
Students  may  aiso  take  individual  courses  for  enrichment, 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  apply  the  credits  toward  a  for- 
mal course  of  studies.  A  Certificate  of  Liberal  Studies  will  be 
awarded  at  the  completion  of  thirty  hours  of  credit. 

This  program  is  not  intended  to  train  experts  in  a  narrow 
specialization  but  to  provide  opportunities  for  those  who  seek 
broad,  interdisciplinary  paths  to  knowledge  and  understanding. 
Its  objectives  are  to  expand  awareness  into  the  past,  the  future, 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  contemporary  Western  society. 


Courses  are  taught  by  outstanding  area  educators  selected 
for  their  teaching  ability,  their  command  of  their  subject,  and 
their  interest  in  adult  education.  The  quality  of  previous 
offerings  has  been  recognized  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  which  is  assisting  in  the  development  and 
presentation  of  the  following  three  unique  courses  for  the 
fall  of  1979. 

BGS  242     American  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Gilded  Age 

Six  American  novelists  of  the  post-Civil  War 

period  will  be  read  in  the  context  of  the  arts  — 

chiefly  painting  and  architecture. 

Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Thursdays, 

9-12  a,m. 

Professor  Dean  Flower,  Smith  College 
Phil  297       Human  Life:  When  does  it  begin  and  end;  is  it 

different  from  animal  life? 

Problems  at  the  boundaries  between  philosophy, 

psychology,  and  medicine 

Time  and  central  Springfield  location  to  be 

announced. 

Professor  Gareth  Matthews,  Department  of 

Philosophy,  University  of  Massachusetts 
BGS  397A  Topics  in  Greek  Culture,  Art  and  History 

A  series  of  lectures  organized  in  conjunction  with 

the  Modern  Greek  Studies  Association  to  bring 

outstanding  scholars  and  lectures  to  Springfield. 

Greek  Cultural  Center,  Memorial  Square,  Springfield, 

Wednesdays,  7:30-10  p.m. 

The  Arts  Extension  Service 


The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  development* 
program  which  has  been  working  to  meet  the  needs  of  contin- 
uing education  in  the  arts  since  1973.   By  providing  nonfinan- 
cial  support  in  the  forms  of  services,  programs,  and  educational 
offerings,  AES  reaches  individuals  and  organizations  involved  in 
developing  art  and  arts  interests  on  local,  regional,  and  national 
levels.   Our  efforts  are  three-fold:   to  help  develop  effective  and 
self-sufficient,  community-based  arts  programs;  to  make  the 
arts  more  accessable  to  all  populations  in  the  regions  we  serve; 
and  to  help  artists  realize  their  artistic  and  economic  potentials 
through  their  own  efforts.   Our  service  includes: 
Education:    On-site  consulting,  workshops,  seminars,  and 
credit  courses  in  areas  pertaining  to  technical  and  manage- 
ment problems  for  arts  organizations,  such  as  publicity, 
budgeting,  accounting,  fundraising  proposal  writing, 
audience  development,  and  event-producing. 
Resources:   The  Arts  Resource  Center  provides  an  information 
library  (books,  periodicals,  directories  pertaining  to  the  arts), 
central  referral  and  mailing  lists  of  artists  and  arts  organiza- 
tions, legal  assistance  referral,  and  references  related  to  other 
regional  and  national  arts  programs  and  agencies. 
Booking:    Referral  services  which  link  sponsors  to  artists, 
craftspeople,  and  performers  appropriate  for  performances, 
demonstrations  and/or  workshops. 
Internship  Program:    Provides  practical  application  for  both 
artistic  and  administrative  skills  of  students  or  community 
people  through  work  on  the  New  England  Artist  Festival 
and  other  programs. 
The  New  England  Artist  Festival  and  Showcase:   A  major 
celebration  of  the  arts  in  May,  featuring  over  400  artists  and 
craftspeople,  and  attracting  an  audience  of  over  15,000. 
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Program  Alternatives 


Publications:   The  AES  Newsletter  (quarterly),  the  Arts  Festival 
Work  Kit,  the  Logo  Handbook,  the  Arts  Directory,  and  Fairs 
and  Festivals  of  New  England  and  the  Northeast. 
AES  has  received  national  recognition  for  its  programs.   In 
1978  AES  received  the  "Innovative  Award  in  Continuing 
Education"  for  its  Festival  Training  Program  from  the  National 
University  Extension  Association.  The  NUEA  has  previously 
awarded  AES  in  two  other  areas.  Community  Development  and 
its  Arts  Leadership  Workshop  Series. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Arts  Extension  Service, 
Hasbrouck  Building,  UMass/Amherst,  (413)  549-4970. 

Citizen  Involvement 
Training  Program  (CITP) 

The  Citizen  Involvement  Training  Project  is  a  community- 
oriented  program  designed  to  help  citizens  and  citizen  groups 
have  more  impact.  CITP  began  in  December,  1976;  its  services 
include  workshops,  consultation  sessions,  the  development  of 
written  training  materials,  and  a  citizen  involvement  resource 
library. 

CITP  works  with  any  citizen  group,  from  mandated  citizen 
boards  and  councils  to  grass-roots  organizations.  Among  those 
organizations  that  have  requested  CITP  services  are:   Council 
for  Children,  Massachusetts  Tenants  Rights  Union,  Multi-Social 
Service  Center,  Spanish-American  Union,  Grey  Panthers,  and 
ACTION. 


Citizen  groups  may  obtain  CITP  services  by  filling  out  an 
Applicant  Packet;  this  helps  staff  members  diagnose  problem; 
and  issues  during  a  two-hour  consultation  session.   Based  on 
this  consultation,  CITP  will  arrange  and  design  tailor-made 
workshops  or  future  consultation  sessions. 

CITP  is  partially  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service. 

To  request  service  or  additional  information  contact 
Dave  Magnani,  Project  Coordinator,  Hasbrouck,  (413) 
549-4970,  X-1 59. 

Communities  in  Action 


Great  Decisions 

Great  Decisions,  a  national  program  with  worldwide  con- 
cerns, began  in  1954.  Nationally,  the  program  is  sponsored  t 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
organization  which,  since  1918,  has  been  stimulating  volunta 
and  constructive  participation  in  world  affairs.  Locally,  Grej 
Decisions  is  facilitated  through  the  state  coordinator's  Office 
for  Great  Decisions,  at  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Great  Decisions  participants  usually  meet  in  informal 
community  groups  of  between  five  and  fifteen  members,  and 
examine  eight  crucial  issues  in  current  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
They  assess  background  information,  evaluate  diverse  opinioi 
and  communicate  their  own  informed  opinions  about  the 
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Adult  Liberal  Studies  Program,  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Lecture  Series  at  the  Greek  Cultural  Center  of  St.  George  Cathedral 

Fall  1979 


October  3 


"Underwater  Archaeology" 

Prof.  Niki  Stravrolakes,  Aegean  Institute,  Inc. 


October  10       Classical  Art  and  Architecture  -  TBA 

October  17  "The  Vitality  of  Greek  Cultural  Tradition:  from  Athens  to 
Byzantium  to  Renaissance  Venice,  and  the  Modern  World." 
Prof.  DenoJ.  Geanakopolos,  Dept.  of  History,  Yale  University 

i  October  24  "Traditionalism  and  Modernity:  the  Case  for  Greece" 
Prof.  Adamantia  Pollis,  Dept.  of  Political  Science,  New 
School  of  Social  Research 

October  31        "The  Greek  War  of  Independence" 

Prof.  Dennis  Skiotis,  Center  for  Middle  Eastern  Studies, 
Harvard  University 

November  7      "United  States  and  Greece  since  World  War  II" 

Prof.  John  O.  Iatrides,  Dept.  of  Political  Science,  Southern 
Connecticut  State  College 

November  14   "Contemporary  Greek  Poetry:   A  Worm's  Eye  View" 

Prof.  George  P.  Savidis,  Dept.  of  Classics,  Harvard  University 

November  28    "John  Zachos:  A  Greek  in  Nineteenth  Century  America." 
Prof.  Eva  C.  Topping,  Dunbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  DC. 

December  5      "The  Greek  Church  in  the  Modern  World" 

Prof.  Demetrios  Constantelos,  Dept.  of  History  and  Religious 
Studies,  Stockton  State  College 

December  1 2  Contemporary  Greek  Artistic  Expression 
Prof.  Dimitri  Hadxi,  Harvard  University 

All  lectures  will  be  held  at  the  Greek  Cultural  Center,  Memorial  Square, 
Springfield  on  Wednesday  evenings  from  7:30-10:00  p.m. 
For  information:  Call  Fred  Robinson,  549-4970. 
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Program  Alternatives 


rections  of  governmental  action  to  the  State  Department 
id  the  Congress. 

For  further  information  about  Great  Decisions,  please 
intact  the  Program  Coordinator,  Great  Decisions, 
ivision  of  Continuing  Education,  Hasbrouck,  University 
r  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 

'orkshops 

Communities  in  Action  provide  non-credit  workshops  de- 
gned  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  community  organizations, 
lis  series  of  short,  intensive,  and  inexpensive  workshops  is  in- 
nded  for  board  members,  staff  and  volunteers  of  citizen  coun- 
Is,  and  non-profit  community  organizations  of  all  types, 
mong  the  topics  included  are  leadership,  decision  making, 
ganizational  development,  volunteer  management,  planning 
id  budgeting,  public  relations,  government,  and  more.   In- 
ructors  for  each  of  the  workshops  are  practitioners  with  both 
leoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  the  topic 
ea.   In  most  cases  workshops  are  three  to  five  hours  in  length. 
>   While  most  workshops  are  held  on  the  University  campus, 
ie  are  prepared  to  organize  existing  and  new  training  work- 
hops  for  individual  organizations  in  their  own  communities 
!   Workshops  to  be  offered  this  fall  may  be  found  in  the 
redit  Free  Workshop  catalog,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
ontacting  the  Credit  Free  Workshop  Program,  102  Hasbrouck, 
IMass,  Amherst,  MA  01003,  (413)  549-4970. 


ibrary  Science 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  by  arrangement 
/ith  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  offers  courses  each  semes- 
sr  which  may  be  applied  to  a  University  of  Rhode  Island 
laster's  Degree  in  Library  Science  (MSLS). 

The  MSLS  degree  requires  36  hours  of  credit,  including  six 
ours  of  electives.    Half  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  may 
>e  completed  through  Continuing  Education  before  the  parti- 
ipant  continues  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
sland's  Kingston  campus.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree 
irogram,  students  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an 
ccredited  college  or  university  with  an  average  of  B  or  better, 
t  is  not  necessary  to  be  enrolled  in  a  full  degree  program  to 
eceive  credit  for  the  courses,  although  a  bachelor's  degree  is 
till  required.   Students  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree 
irogram,  should  apply  prior  to  obtaining  12  credits  through 
he  Evening  Credit  Program  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Persons  interested  in  further  information  about  application 
irocedures  for  the  full  degree  program  should  contact  the 
lean's  Office,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Rhode 
sland,  74  Lower  College  Road,  Kingston,  Rl  02881,  telephone 
401)  792-2947.    Registration  for  individual  Library  Science 
:ourses  is  accomplished  through  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education. 

Fall  1979  Library  Science  Courses 


LSC  502 


Library  Administration 

Libraries  and  their  governing  agencies;  scientific 

management  principles,  organization  and  operation 

of  library  departments,  personnel  problems  and 

procedures,  budget  preparation,  statistics,  and 

quarters  and  planning. 

Course  fee:        $150 

Instructor:         Richard  Neubauer 


LSC  562      Administration  of  Special  Collections,  Archives, 
and  Manuscripts 

Principles  and  techniques  for  administering  manu- 
script and  archival  repositories  including  acquisi- 
tions policies,  appraisal  criteria  methodology,  and 
preservation  practices.   Prerequisite:   core  courses 
in  library  science  or  permission  of  instructor. 
University  of  Rhode  Island  credit:    3 
Course  fee:        $150. 
Instructor:        David  Maslyn 

All  Library  Science  courses  are  listed  in  the  schedule  of 
courses  under  CONTED.   For  registration  purposes,  use  the 
schedule  of  courses  for  course  names  and  registration  numbers. 

On  January  9,  1979  the  Graduate  Library  School  Program 
of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  was  accredited  by  the 
Committee  on  Accreditation  at  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Conference  in  Washington.  The  accreditation  is  retro- 
active, covering  the  preceding  academic  year. 


A  Note  to  MSLS 
Degree  Students 


The  Graduate  Library  School  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  reports  that,  on  January  9,  1979  at  the 
American  Library  Association  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton the  Committee  on  Accreditation  had  accredited 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  (URI)  program. 

The  Graduate  Library  School  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  is  delighted  with  the  news,  a  tribute 
to  the  hard  work  of  their  students,  alumni,  and 
faculty  and  to  die  support  given  to  them  by  the 
library  community  and  their  fine  administration. 
The  effort  exerted  to  develop  a  quality  program  at 
URI,  in  response  to  the  denial  of  accreditation  in 
1976,  will  continue,  with  the  goal  of  providing 
superior  library  education  to  train  librarians  and 
information  people  of  the  future. 

The  Committee  on  Accreditation  includes  the 
following: 

1)  When  accreditation  is  withdrawn  from  a 
program,  any  student  enrolled  in  the  program  who 
completes  the  degree  requirements  within  the  eigh- 
teen months  after  the  date  of  withdrawal  of  accredi- 
tation will  be  considered  as  having  graduated  from 
an  A  LA-accredited  program,  and 

2)  When  a  program  is  granted  accredited  status, 
the  accreditation  is  retroactive  to  cover  the  academic 
year  preceding  the  academic  year  in  which  the 
evaluation  visit  is  made.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  URI/GLS, 
this  would  cover  the  1977-78  academic  year. 

Office  of  the  Dean 
Graduate  Library  School 
University  of  Rhode  Island 
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Program  Alternatives 


Part-Time  Second 
Bachelor's  Degree 

In  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Ad- 
missions Office,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers 
a  part-time  program  to  prepare  students  in  a  variety  of  fields 
for  a  second  bachelor's  degree.  The  purpose  of  the  Second 
Bachelor's  Degree  program  is  to  offer  college  graduates  the 
opportunity  to  perform  additional  part-time  undergraduate 
study  in  a  field  unrelated  to  the  previous  degree.  This  part- 
time  study  is  usually  restricted  to  three  courses  or  eleven 
credits  per  semester  (see  overloads).  The  program  serves  as 
a  route  for  those  students  who  want  to  complete  a  prere- 
quisite undergraduate  major  in  an  area  different  from  their 
first  bachelor's  degree,  or  who  do  not  need  graduate  study  in 
order  to  meet  career  requirements  or  changes,  but  do  require    • 
a  specific  additional  baccalaureate. 

A  graduate  of  UMass  must  acquire  a  minimum  of  30  credits 
at  this  university  fulfilling  departmental  and  school  or  college 
degree  requirements.   Graduates  of  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  must  fulfill  a  minimum  of  45  credits  at  UMass. 

Contact  academic  advisers.  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs,  208 
Whitmore  Administration  Building,  545-3430  for  information 
and  application  forms.  The  deadlines  for  applying  are  October 
15  for  the  spring  and  March  15  for  the  fall.   Late  applications 
will  be  considered  if  space  allows.  All  the  usual  University 
and  Continuing  Education  academic  policies  are  in  effect 
for  part-time  second  bachelor's  candidates.  Admission  to 
certain  majors  may  be  limited  or  closed.   Please  inquire 
before  applying. 


Looking  for 
a  juggler, 
a  potter, 
a  film  maker, 
a  puppeteer? 


The  Arts  Directory 


A  yellow  pages  listing  of  artists,  craftspeople, 
&  performers,  film  makers,  writers  &  businesses 
who  can  help  you  present  your  next  party  or 
special  arts  event. 

Available  for  a  small  fee  -  call  or  write: 
AES,  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
UMass,  Amherst  MA  01003       (413)  549-0113. 
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Post  Baccalaureate  | 

Teacher  Certification       1 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  in  cooperation  wit 
the  UMass  School  of  Education  and  other  University  academ 
departments,  invites  applications  from  bachelor's  degree  hole 
who  need  additional  undergraduate  courses  and  student  teacl 
ing  credits  to  achieve  Massachusetts  teacher  certification  at  b 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Most  University  teacher  ed 
,tion  programs  require  a  minimum  two-semester  commitment) 
required  course-work  followed  by  student  teaching.  Sites  fo« 
student  teaching  must  be  approved  by  program  directors  bef : 
the  internship  begins. 

Application  forms  and  lists  of  available  UMass  programs 
are  available  from  Continuing  Education  advisers,  208  Whit- 
more Administration  Building,  545-3430,  who  can  also  answ 
questions  about  Massachusetts  certification  requirements. 
Students  may  also  contact  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Certificatii 
and  Placement  directly  at:   31  St.  James  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
021 16  (617)  727-5726.   In  cases  where  Massachusetts  Depar 
ment  of  Education  requirements  are  less  stringent  than  thosf 
established  within  the  University,  the  University  standards 
take  precedence. 

Applications  are  due  by  October  1  for  the  spring  semeste 
April  1  for  fall.    Late  applications  will  be  accepted  where  spi* 
and  time  permit.  A  completed  application  consists  of  the 
application  form  including  the  student's  personal  essay,  two 
letters  of  recommendation,  two  official  transcripts  from  eac 
previously  attended  college  or  university  (including  this 
University)  and  the  $15  application  fee.   Initial  acceptance  I 
the  Continuing  Education  adviser  must  be  followed  by 
acceptance  into  a  specific  academic  program  in  the 
School  of  Education  or  University  department  where  a 
detailed  program  of  study  will  be  established.  The  admissio 
decision  takes  into  account  the  applicant's  written  statemen 
about  his  or  her  desire  to  become  a  teacher,  letters  of 
recommendation,  experience  related  to  children  and  the 
teaching  profession,  and  previous  academic  performance. 
Accepted  students  may  take  up  to  eighteen  credits  per 
semester  without  special  overload  permission,  but  they  are 
subject  to  all  other  Continuing  Education  and  University 
regulations.   Financial  aid  for  these  programs  is  limited  to 
HELP  loans  from  participating  banks  (see  Financial  Aid, 
p.   8  ). 

Please  note  that  the  Massachusetts  Teacher's  Certificate 
is  not  awarded  automatically.   During  the  final  semester 
of  their  programs,  Post-Baccalaureate  Teacher  Certification 
students  should  apply  either  directly  to  the  Board  of  Teachl 
Certification  and  Placement  (see  address  above)  or  take  ad-l 
vantage  of  the  UMass  Placement  Service  which  offers  bulk 
processing  of  applications.   Contact  Jean  Pelkey,  204  Hamp 
shire  House  (545-2224)  for  an  application  package.  The  bu: 
processing  is  done  twice  yearly  following  the  final  posting 
of  fall  or  spring  semester  grades,  and  can  generally  assure 
quicker  awarding  of  the  certificate  than  is  possible  through 
individual  application  to  the  Board  in  Boston.  The  Placemit 
Service  in  Hampshire  House  also  maintains  lists  of  certifica  >n 
requirements  in  other  states  and  offers  workshops  to  help 
students  with  the  certification  process. 


Professional  Development  Programs 


Insurance  Program 

general  Insurance 

The  Insurance  Institute  of  America  Program  in  General 
insurance  covers  the  major  principles  of  insurance  underlying 
he  insurance  industry,  as  well  as  the  application  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  approximately  15  widely  used  personal 
ind  commercial  property  and  liability  insurance  contracts  and 
leveral  life  and  health  policies.   It  is  recommended  that  students 
iegin  with  IN  21  to  create  a  terminology,  contract  analysis, 
ind  conceptual  foundation  before  studying  insurance  contracts 
h  IN  22  and  IN  23.   Successful  completion  of  examina- 
ions  in  INS  21,  INS  22,  and  INS  23  leads  to  a  Certificate  in 
General  Insurance  from  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America. 
i"hose  completing  this  program  will  have  an  excellent  foun- 
lation  for  subsequent  study  in  CPCU,  Associate  in  Claims, 
Associate  in  Risk  Management,  and  Associate  in  Under- 
vriting  programs. 

I    For  further  information  on  the  program  and  registration, 
(ontact  Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Director,  Insurance  Programs, 
I05  Hasbrouck,  UMass,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
'ersons  wishing  to  register  by  mail  should  complete  the 
Registration  form  on  page 33.   Be  sure  to  include  the  re- 
hired $5.00  registration  fee. 


N  21     General  Principles  of  Insurance 

September  11-November  27,  12  Tuesdays,  5:30-7:30  p.m.. 
Woodward  &  Grinnell  Insurance  Agency,  Northampton,  $90. 

Concentrates  on  the  basic  principles  of  insurance  as  well  as  the  nature 
md  operation  of  the  insurance  business.   Topics  include:    risks,  losses, 
he  role  of  insurance,  analysis  of  insurance  contracts,  coverage  limita- 
ions,  marketing,  underwriting,  rating,  insurers,  and  insurance  regula- 
jions.   Instructor:   Warren  Schreiber,  CPCU,  W.E.  Schreiber  Agency. 
Rational  Examination:    Dec.  11,  1979  and  May  13,  1980. 

N  22     Property  Insurance 

September  13- December  6,  12,  Thursday,  5:30-7:30  p.m., 
Woodward  &  Grinnell  Insurance  Agency,  Northampton,  $90. 

Emphasis  on  understanding  the  coverages,  policy  provisions,  and 
:oncepts  common  to  property  insurance.   Contracts  and  forms  studied 
nclude:   the  standard  fire  poliGy,  extended  coverage  endorsement, 
Iwelling  and  contents  form,  building  and  contents  form,  crime 
>olicies,  business  interruption  forms.  Bailees'  customers  policy,  and 
he  property  coverages  provided  by  multiple-line  contracts.   National 
laminations:    Dec.  12,  1979  and  May  14,  1980. 

IM  23     Casualty  Insurance  (Spring) 

Emphasizes  understanding  of  the  coverages,  policy  provisions,  and 
:oncepts  applicable  to  casualty,  surety,  and  multiple-line  contracts. 
Contracts  studied  include:    the  family  automobile  policy,  workmen's 
compensation  and  employers'  liability  policy,  owners',  landlords'  and 
:enants'  liability  policy,  comprehensive  general  liability  poliGy,  com- 
>rehensive  personal  liability  coverage,  life  and  health  insurance  coverages 
ind  the  liability  insurance  aspects  of  modern  multiple-line  contracts, 
nstructor:    John  Egan,  CPCU,  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance. 
National  Examinations:    Dec.  13,  1979  and  May  15,  1980. 
I 

lisk  Management  Program 

The  Risk  Management  Program  is  designed  to  benefit  per- 
sons responsible  for  managing  the  risks  of  loss  faced  by  their 
awn  firms;  corporate  and  governmental  safety  personnel; 
nsurance  producers  and  consultants  who  wish  to  broaden 
their  services  to  include  complete  risk  management  counsel- 
ing; and  underwriters  seeking  to  sharpen  their  risk  selections 
and  loss  control  recommendations.   The  program  focuses  on 


the  logical  process  for  making  risk  management  decisions 
which  affect  a  firm's  operating  efficiency  and  profits.   Success- 
ful completion  of  examinations  in  RM  54,  RM  55,  and  RM  56 
leads  to  an  Associate  in  Risk  Management  designation-ARM. 
Dates  for  National  Examinations  are  listed  in  the  course 
descriptions.  Credit  will  be  granted  for  the  CPCU  I  examina- 
tion to  those  who  have  attained  the  Associate  in  Risk  Man- 
agement diploma. 

For  further  information  about  this  program  contact 
Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Director,  Insurance  Programs,  105 
Hasbrouck,  UMass,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
Persons  wishing  to  register  by  mail  should  complete  the 
registration  form  on  page33.   Be  sure  to  include  the  re- 
quired $5.00  registration  fee. 


RM  54  The  Risk  Management  Process 

September  11-December  4,  13  Tuesdays,  5:30-7:30  p.m., 
Springfield,  $105. 

Covers  the  procedures  for  identifying  and  evaluating  property,  income, 
liability,  and  personal  loss  exposures.   Also  examines  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  various  risk  control  and  risk  financing  tech- 
niques, and  the  guidelines  for  selecting  the  most  appropriate  tech- 
niques for  each  exposure.   Instructor:   William  Messier,  CPCU,  Kemper 
Insurance  Co.   National  Examination:    Dec.  12,  1979. 

RM  55   Risk  Control 

(Spring  1980)  Time,  location  and  fees  to  be  announced. 

The  last  two  steps  of  the  risk  management  process  are  covered: 
implementing  the  selected  risk  management  technique,  and  monitoring 
the  results  for  effective  control  and  coordination  of  the  organization's 
total  risk  management  effort  The  guidelines  for  selecting  risk  manage- 
ment techniques  introduced  in  RM  54  are  examined  more  extensively, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  last  steps  of  the  risk  management  process. 

RM  56  Risk  Financing 

September  12-December  5,  12  Wednesdays,  5:30-7:30  p.m., 
Springfield,  $105. 

Completes  the  risk  management  decision-making  process  with  respect 
to  the  selection,  administration,  and  monitoring  of  the  methods  by 
which  an  organization  can  obtain  funds  to  finance  its  losses.  The 
primary  focus  is  on  self-insured  risk  retention  and  commercial  in- 
surance, as  well  as  applying  financial  and  economic  guidelines  to 
the  following  topics:    setting  the  amounts  of  self-insured  retentions, 
negotiating  with  admitted  and  non-admitted  insurers,  and  coordinating 
self-insurance  with  commercial  insurance.   Instructor:    Frank  Lombard, 
CPCU,  MacDonald  and  Johnson,  Inc.   National  Examination:  Dec.  13, 
1979. 


(For  further  information  about  location  and  fees  contact 
Carol  B.  MacKnight,  105  Hasbrouck,  UMass,  Amherst,  MA 
01003,  (413)  549-4970.) 


Professional  Development  Programs 


Management  Development 

The  School  of  Business  Administration,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  conducts  seminars, 
workshops,  courses  and  other  special  format  programs  on 
various  aspects  of  management  education.   Many  topics  are 
offered  under  the  general  areas  of  Management,  Personnel 
Practices,  Labor  Relations  and  Training  Technology.  Out- 
standing programs  are  given  throughout  the  year  to  managers 
from  business,  industry  and  non-profit  organizations.   Held 
on  and  off  campus,  programs  are  tailored  to  meet  the  client's 
needs,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  follow-up  procedures. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to:   Carol  B.  MacKnight, 
Director,  Management  Development  Programs,  Continuing 
Education,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
Persons  wishing  to  register  by  mail  should  complete  the 
registration  form  on  page  33.   Be  sure  to  include  the  re- 
quired $5.00  registration  fee. 


Crisis  Intervention 

October  27,  Sheraton  Sturbridge  Inn,  Sturbridge,  MA.,  $125. 

People  in  crisis  are  often  encountered  by  helping  professionals. 
Seminar  participants  learn  how  to  recognize,  assess  and  handle  this 
type  of  situation  confidently  and  productively.   Skills  of  relating 
crucial  to  effective  crisis  intervention  are  discussed. 

Supervisory  Management 

December  4  and  5,  Sheraton  Sturbridge  Inn,  Sturbridge,  MA,  $280. 

Answers  many  questions  which  confront  supervisors  in  their  daily  opera- 
tion:   work  simplification,  cost  management,  achieving  organizational 
goals,  affirmative  action,  time  management,  and  performance  appraisal. 

How  to  Buy  and  Use  a  Business  Mini  Computer 
Date,  Location  and  Fee  to  be  Announced 

Reviews  common  data  processing  needs  and  presents  economic, 
accounting,  and  managerial  issues  relating  to  the  decision  to  utilize 
computers  in  a  smaller  business.   Designed  for  business  owners  or 
managers  who  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  computer.   Modern 
mini  computer  equipment  is  demonstrated  for  participant  evaluation 
and  analysis  of  options. 

Negotiating  Skills  for  Managers 

November  1-2,  Sheraton  Sturbridge  Inn,  Sturbridge,  MA,  $245. 

Provides  the  individual  with  an  awareness  of  the  best  techniques, 
strategies,  and  tactics  employed  in  negotiating,  a  basic  managerial  skill 
necessary  in  both  personal  and  professional  lives.   Participants  assess 
their  own  negotiating  skills  and  improve  them,  learning  how  to 
negotiate  forcefully  and  effectively  while  developing  their  own  style. 

The  Innovative  Organization:    How  to  Plan,  Design  and  Implement  an 
Organizational  Learning  System 

December  6  and  7,  Sheraton  Sturbridge  Inn,  Sturbridge,  MA  $250. 

For  managers  in  changing  environments,  particularly  those  with  strategic 
responsibilities  who  must  implement  organizational  change.   Topics 
include:   The  challenge  of  change  —  an  organization's  need  to  learn, 
the  nature  and  processes  of  organizational  learning,  tappinn  one's 
organization's  learning  resources,  directing  and  monitoring  the  learning 
process,  clearing  the  track  —  removing  obstacles  to  learning  and  change 
and  building  in  the  learning  process. 

The  Prevention  and  Handling  of  Employee  Problems 

October  11-12,  Sheraton  Sturbridge  Inn,  Sturbridge,  MA,  $215. 

An  intensive  two  day  workshop,  covering  employee  problem  prevention, 
current  l°gal  questions,  disciplinary  actions  and  the  choosing  of  actions 
that  best  provide  desirable  long  term  solutions. 
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Management  by  Objectives 

September  27-28,  Campus  Center,  UMass,  Amherst,  MA.,  $3! 

A  two  day  seminar  for  managers  who  wish  to  learn  the  practicality  ; 
implementation  of  Management  by  Objectives  (MBO),  as  it  applies  t 
present  and  future  organizations.  MBO,  successfully  implemented,  i 
of  the  most  productive  techniques  in  both  the  public  and  private  se( 

Financial  Management  Series 

How  to  Read  Financial  Information 

September  18-October  9,  4  Tuesdays,  6:00-7:30  p.m., 
UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA.,  $4 

An  introduction  to  the  various  sources  of  financial  information  for 
beginning  investor.  Discussion  of  where  to  look  for  information  on 
business  and  investments,  how  to  judge  its  reliability  and  meaning  I 
the  individual  investor,  and  how  to  read  a  financial  report.  Include 
an  explanation  of  terms  most  often  used  in  the  language  of  investin 

Investment  Workshop:    An  Introduction 

September  18-October  9,  4  Tuesdays,  7:30-9:00  p.m., 
UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA.,  $' 

An  intensive  introduction,  designed  for  the  new  investor  with  little 
or  no  background  in  the  various  money  markets.  The  workings  of 
Wall  Street,  fixed  income  markets,  annuities  and  personal  investme 
goals  are  examined  in  terms  of  their  potential  risks  and  profits. 

Financial  Planning  Services 

September  19  October  24,  6  Wednesdays,  6:30-8:00  p.m.,    J 
UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA.,  $! 

Presents  an  overall  picture  of  financial  planning  for  today's  career 
person.    Professionals  in  the  field  discuss  topics  including:    tax  shel  I 
investments,  stocks,  real  estate,  insurance,  banking,  accounting  anc 
legal  services,  and  financial  advising.   Participants  receive  an  under- 
standing of  which  financial  service  is  the  best  for  them. 

Entrepreneurial  Series 

September  20-October  25,  6  Thursdays,  6:30-8:00  p.m., 
UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA.,  $  . 

Deals  with  the  problems  involved  in  starting  one's  own  business.    E  ii 
with  the  actual  organization  and  planning  of  the  business,  going  or  i 
discuss  the  financing,  legal,  and  marketing  aspects  of  "being  your  <  n 
boss."  Topics  include  choosing  a  location,  taxes,  insurance,  advert  is 
and  promotion,  evaluation  of  costs,  sources  of  capital,  financial  ad  '0 
cash  planning,  credit,  debt  financing,  and  techniques  of  manageme 
decision-making.    In  addition,  one  class  is  devoted  to  special  probl  is 
of  establishing  one's  own  business  with  an  emphasis  on  women; 
seminar  leaders  include  successful  women  entrepreneurs  from  the  I 
local  community. 

Plant  Engineering  I 

Programs  geared  for  technical  personnel  and  managerss 
industry  and  private  practice  are  scheduled  to  begin  in 
September  1979.   These  programs  are  application-orientei 
and  are  directed  to  the  practical  needs  and  problems  of  wki 
engineers.    Instructors  for  these  programs  are  among  the  1st 
available  from  industry,  consultants,  and  universities.    Fo 
further  information   on  programs  and  registration  write  t 
Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Director,  Plant  Engineering  Program 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massach  Et 
Amherst,  MA  01003,  or  call  (413)  549-4970. 
Persons  wishing  to  register  by  mail  should  complete  the 
registration  form  on  page 33.   Be  sure  to  include  the  re- 
quired $5.00  registration  fee. 


Professional  Development  Programs 


Plant  Engineering  Practices  2.5  CEUs 

September  11  November  13,  10  Tuesdays.  6:30-9  p.m., 
WMECo  Auditorium,  West  Springfield,  $160. 

Resigned  as  a  review  in  all  areas  of  Plant  Engineering.  Those  wishing 
to  take  the  AIPE  Examination  will  find  this  a  useful  preparation  course. 
Topics  include:    electrical  systems,  mechanical  systems,  economics, 
environmental  management,  civil  and  structural  management,  mainten- 
ance, administration  and  supervision. 


Energy  Management    .6  CEUs 

One-day  seminar,  October  3,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


$70. 


Maintenance  Management  .6  CEUs 

One-day  seminar,  November  7,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  $70. 

Brochure  with  full  details  available  upon  request.   Call  or  write  Carol 
B.  MacKnight,  Director,  Plant  Engineering  Program,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  105  Hasbrouck,  UMass,  Amherst,  MA  01003, 
tel.  (413)  549-4970. 

Real  Estate  Program 


The  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program  is  designed  to  provide 
real  estate  personnel  with  the  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
and  career  development.  It  is  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  working  professional  as  well  as  to  prepare  the  student  for 
a  career  in  real  estate.  Property  owners,  investors,  attorneys, 
lenders,  builders,  managers  and  others  will  also  find  seminars 
•  offered  through  this  program  to  be  of  great  interest. 

The  Real  Estate  Program  offers  the  widest  selection  of 
seminars  of  any  university  in  New  England.  The  program  is 
open  to  the  general  public,  and  participants  may  enroll  in  a 
single  class  or  elect  to  pursue  a  full  program  thus  qualifying 
for  the  Certificate  in  Real  Estate  Studies. 

Students  who  complete  the  certificate  requirements  should 
apply  in  writing  to  the  Director  within  one  year  of  completion 
of  their  final  course.   Upon  approval,  Continuing  Education 
Units  (CEUs)  will  be  awarded  for  each  course  successfully 
completed.   To  be  eligible  to  receive  CEUs,  80  percent  atten- 
dance of  the  class  sessions  is  required  in  addition  to  meeting 
the  requirements  as  defined  by  the  instructor. 

The  CEU  is  a  nationally-recognized,  standard  unit  earned 
,  by  participation  in  substantive  non-credit  learning  experiences. 
One  CEU  represents  10  contact  hours  of  participation;  thus 
a  30-hour  seminar  would  equal  three  CEUs.   The  Division 
maintains  a  permanent  record  of  all  CEUs  awarded.   Individual 
transcripts  are  available  for  job  applications,  personnel  files 
and  similar  uses  by  writing  to:   CEU  Transcript  Request, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  213  Whitmore,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003.  A  fee  of  $2.50  is 
charged  after  the  first  request. 

To  register  by  mail,  complete  the  registration  form  on 
page  33.   Be  sure  to  include  the  required  $5.  registration  fee. 

The  program  will  offer  seminars  off  campus  whenever  the 
demand  warrants  doing  so.    In  addition,  special  seminars  and 
■  workshops  will  be  offered  during  the  year.    For  inquiries  or 

suggestions,  contact  Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Real  Estate  Program, 
,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003,  (413)  549-4970. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  INSURANCE 

Students  registering  for  Real  Estate  Workshops  which  have 
been  approved  for  a  total  of  6  CEUs  are  eligible  to  purchase 
the  Health  Services  and  Health  Insurance  available  to  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  students.   For  more  information,  contact 
the  Continuing  Education  Records  and  Registration  Office, 
213  Whitmore,  (413)  545-0555. 

A100    Real  Estate  Licensing  Examination  Preparation   3  CEUs 
September  17-December  3,  10  Mondays,  6:30-9:30  p.m., 
Amherst,  $95. 

Covers  all  major  areas  of  the  field  of  real  estate  in  a  format  designed  to 
be  used  in  preparation  for  the  uniform  Real  Estate  License  Examination. 
Topics  include:   physical,  legal  and  economic  characteristics  of  real 
estate,  general  business  law,  real  estate  contracts,  mortgages  and  finance, 
brokerage  administration,  appraising  techniques,  real  estate  mathematics, 
listing,  offer  to  purchase,  and  settlement  forms.   Practice  examinations 
are  reviewed. 

A103    Appraising  Residential  Properties  3  CEUs 

September  17-December  17,  12  Mondays,  6:30-9  p.m., 
Amherst,  $125. 

Introduction  to  residential  appraisal  for  the  beginning  appraiser,  real 
estate  broker,  lender,  builder  and  assessor.   Examines  some  basic  theories, 
principles  of  real  property  evaluation,  economic  factors  affecting  their 
value,  appraisal  process  and  the  appraisal  report.  Topics  include: 
analyses  of  location,  neighborhood  and  site,  classic  appraisal  approaches, 
building  evaluation,  depreciation,  cost  approach  to  value  and  market 
approach  to  value.   Prerequisite:    A100,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B107     Appraising  Income  Properties   (Spring) 

Introduction  to  the  appraisal  of  commercial,  multiple  residential 
and  other  income  properties  for  the  beginning  appraiser,  real  estate 
broker-salesperson,  lender,  assessor  or  builder.   Topics  include:   the 
appraisal  process,  site  analysis  and  evaluation,  building  cost  estimates, 
property  value  analysis,  the  market  data  approach,  the  income  approach, 
gross  rental  and  operating  expenses,  capitalization  rates,  methods  of 
capitalization  and  the  residual  techniques,  final  correlation  and 
appraisal  report.   Prerequisite:    A1 03,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B100    Appraisal  Practicum   1.6  CEUs 

September  18-November  6,  8  Tuesdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m., 
Amherst,  $125. 

Provides  practical  experience  in  the  appraisal  of  single  and  multi- 
family  properties.   An  appraisal  report  for  a  client  is  written,  which 
demonstrates  knowledge  of  the  appraisal  process  and  outlines  the 
reasoning  employed  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  value  of  the  property. 
Prerequisite:   A103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A101     Real  Estate  Law  3  CEUs 

September  19-December  12,  12  Wednesdays,  6:30-9  p.m., 
Amherst,  $95. 

Provides  basic  knowledge  of  real  property  law  and  examines  legal 
difficulties  that  can  arise  in  real  estate  transactions.   Case  studies  and 
practical  applications  of  legal  principles  enhance  problem-solving  skills. 
Topics  include:    sources  of  real  estate  law,  nature  and  classes  of  pro- 
perty, fixtures,  easements,  estate  or  interests  in  real  property,  acquisi- 
tions or  transfer  of  property,  methods  of  ownership,  incidents  of 
ownership,  contracts,  mortgages  and  trust  deeds,  liens,  taxes  and 
easements,  covenants,  conditions  and  restrictions,  escrows,  leases  and 
landlord-tenant  relationships,  and  title  examination.   Recommended 
as  preparation  for  the  Broker's  license  Examination. 


Professional  Development  Programs 


D102    Real  Estate  Law  II:    Abstracting  and  Title  Closing  2.5  CEUs 
September  20-November  29,  10  Thursdays,  6:30-9  p.m., 
Amherst,  $100. 

Reviews  the  techniques  employed  in  abstracting  titles.  Topics  include: 
recording  statutes,  title  abstracting,  surveys  and  legal  descriptions,  title 
holdings,  partnership  agreements,  mortgages,  leasing,  deeds  of  convey- 
ance and  settlements  and  closings.   Prepares  the  student  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  the  law  firm  employer.   Acquaints  other  interested 
persons  with  the  details  and  procedures  of  title  search,  examination 
and  closing.   Pre-  or  co-requisite,  A101. 

A102    Real  Estate  Finance  3  CEUs 

September  20-November  29,  10  Thursdays,  6:30-9:30  p.m., 
Springfield,  $95. 

Examines  modern  construction  and  long-term  financing  techniques  such 
as  sale-leaseback,  syndications,  leasehold  financing  and  wrap-around 
mortgages  for  commercial  and  multi-family  properties.   Discussions  in- 
clude the  financing  process,  sources  of  financing,  loan  procedures, 
documentation,  and  forms  and  government  programs  for  residential 
and  commercial  properties. 

A107    Foreclosure,  Bankruptcy  Problems  and  Creditors' Rights  2.5  CEUs 
September  17-December  3,  10  Mondays,  6:30-9  p.m., 
Springfield,  $135. 

Examines  the  legal  and  practical  problems  of  enforcing  secured  interest 
in  real  estate.   Includes  deeds  in  lieu  of  foreclosure,  receiverships,  mort- 
gages in  possession,  methods  of  working  out  defaulted  loans,  preserving 
rights  against  guarantors,  and  title  companies  and  related  bankruptcy 
problems. 

B101     Calculator  Mathematics  1.6  CEUs 

September  18-November  6,  8  Tuesdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m., 
Amherst,  $100. 

Through  brief  instruction,  students  quickly  learn  to  use  a  pocket  cal- 
culator to  solve  problems  encountered  in  everyday  real  estate  practice 
and  then  master  methods  of  solving  more  complex  problems  such  as 
eomputation  of  the  area  of  unusually-shaped  land  areas.  Covered  are 
the  following  computations:  simple  and  compound  interest,  present 
and  future  value,  proration  and  apportionments,  descriptions  and 
surveying,  types  of  depreciation,  cash  flow  analysis,  internal  rate  of 
return,  mortgage  loan  analysis  and  calculations.  Students  must 
possess  an  algebraic  language  (AOS)  calculator. 

B105     Essentials  of  Investing  in  Real  Estate   1.6  CEUs 

September  19-November  7,  8  Wednesdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m., 
Amherst,  $125. 

For  people  looking  for  a  hedge  against  inflation,  a  means  of  sheltering 
a  portion  of  their  income  and  wishing  to  establish  a  well-rounded  in- 
vestment portfolio.   Topics  include:    investment  analysis,  investment 
strategies,  forms  of  real  estate  ownership,  sheltering  income,  financing 
techniques,  and  investing  in  vacation  homes,  apartments,  or  raw  land. 

B113     Property  Management  4  CEUs 

September  19-December  12,  13  Wednesdays,  6:30-9:30  p.m., 
Springfield,  $135. 

General  overview  of  the  basics  of  real  estate  management.   Covers  mar- 
ket conditions,  monetary  influences,  government  involvement,  cyclic 
aspects  of  real  estate,  changing  forms  of  ownership,  the  marketing  pro- 
cess for  residential,  commercial,  institutional  and/or  industrial  use, 
maintenance  and  administrative  procedures  including  tenant  selection, 
selection  of  personnel,  record  keeping,  accounting,  taxes  and  insurance. 
Approved  for  5  points  toward  the  designation  of  Certified  Property 
Manager. 

B120     Land  Planning  Survey    1.5  CEUs 

September  20-October  25,  6  Thursdays,  6:30-9  p.m., 
Amherst,  $95. 

For  builders  who  desire  current  knowledge  of  new  developments, 
techniques  and  government  policies  affecting  land  planning.    Emphasis 
is  on  prevention  of  costly  mistakes  by  undertaking  a  detailed  site 
analysis.   Among  topics  discussed  are:    area  of  property,  site  location, 
sanitary  sewer  system,  storm  drainage,  road  and  street  construction, 
topographic  analysis,  soils,  siltation  and  erosion  difficulties,  site 
32      qradinq  plan,  landscaping,  and  land  development  costs. 


A104    Rehabilitation  and  Reconstruction  of  Older  Buildings  1.6  CEU 
September  20-November  8,  8  Thursdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m., 
Amherst,  $100. 

Examines  the  proposed  building  venture  renovation,  estimates  the  con 
pleted  cost  of  the  project,  and  considers  mortgage  financing.  The  liasc 
with  the  architect,  engineer,  contractor,  lawyer,  and  realtor  is  examine 
in  the  planning  of  the  project  and  completion  of  the  building. 


B103     Can  Our  Cities  be  Revitalized?    1.6  CEUs 

September  20-November  8,  8  Thursdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m., 
Springfield,  $80. 

Probes  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  post-World  War  II  urban 
decline  and  the  strategies  that  have  been  used  to  reverse  it.  Topics 
include:    the  redevelopment  plans  of  leading  cities  in  this  field,  the 
potential  for  economic  growth  in  urban  centers,  how  to  fund  re- 
vitalization  in  an  era  of  fiscal  constraints,  historic  preservation  and 
recycling  of  old  buildings.   Compares  the  experiences  of  two  other 
American  cities  with  that  of  Springfield  and  its  neighbors.    Slide 
presentations  and  discussions  with  leaders  of  Springfield's  revital- 
ization  efforts  are  featured.    Facilities  and  materials  provided  by 
Springfield  Central  Business  District,  Inc. 

SPECIAL  SEMINARS 

Career  Night:    A  Public  Seminar 

Thursday,  September  13,  1979,  7-9  p.m..  Room  124  Hasbrouc 
Building,  Parking  available  in  Lot  63,    Free  of  charge. 

The  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program  will  sponsor  a  two-hour  seminar 
designed  to  acquaint  both  students  and  professionals  with  the  oppor- 
tunities available  in  the  real  estate  industry.   If  you  are  contemplating 
a  career  change  or  if  you  are  uncertain  about  your  professional  goals, 
you  should  find  answers  to  your  questions  at  this  seminar.   Real 
Estate  faculty  members  and  advisors  will  discuss  opportunities  in 
sales,  finance,  title  examination,  land  development,  brokerage,  mort 
gages,  appraisals,  and  management.   For  further  information,  con 
tact  Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Director,  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program 
at  (413)  549-4970,  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

Real  Estate  Salespersons  and  Brokers  Review 

August  1 1  and  on  the  second  Saturday  of  every  month,  except 
December  and  May,  according  to  demand,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.i 
Hasbrouck  Building.   Parking  is  available  in  Lot  62.  $45. 

A  preparation  for  the  Salespersons  and  Brokers  Real  Estate  License 
Examination,  this  comprehensive  one-day  seminar  covers  these  topics: 
real  estate  mathematics,  state  real  estate  laws,  rules  and  regulations, 
instrument  preparation,  terminology,  map  reading,  mortgages  and 
financing,  types  of  ownership,  contracts,  and  appraising.   Sample 
examination  questions  are  reviewed.    People  taking  this  seminar  shoul 
have  some  knowledge  of  real  estate  concepts. 
Instructors  to  include:    Jean  Gromacki,  David  Ryan 

How  to  Sell  Yourself  on  Paper  and  in  Person 

Thursday,  September  20,  1979,  6:30-9:30  p.m..  Room  111 
Hasbrouck  Building,  Parking  available  in  Lot  63.  $10. 

Participants  are  encouraged  to  bring  a  resume  sample  for  critiquing. 
Salary  negotiations  and  interview  techniques  are  covered.    Discussion  i 
is  led  by  Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Director,  Real  Estate  Certificate  Prograt 
with  guest  speakers  including  Charlotte  Dwyer,  Principal,  Charlotte 
Dwyer  Real  Estate,  and  Carol  Carmichael,  President,  Landmark 
Properties,  Inc. 

Rules,  Regulations  and  Their  Interpretations 

Planned  for  real  estate  professionals,  special  seminar  on  current  laws 
and  their  effect  on  the  industry.   To  obtain  a  brochure  describing  this 
seminar,  write:    The  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program,  105  Hasbrouck, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 

Please  note  that  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  reserves  the 
right  to  cancel,  add,  or  combine  sections  of  seminars  listed  in  this 
publication,  or  to  change  instructors  and  locations  if  necessary. 


TheArtsEvent 


The  Fifth  Annual  New  England  Artist  Festival  and  Showcase  happens 
at  the  Three  County  Fairgrounds  Northampton  May  1980.   Appli- 
cations available  October  1,  1979. 

Students,  Interns,  Volunteers  and  Participants  can  get  involved  in 
New  England's  largest  gathering  of  visual  artists,  craftsmen,  per- 
forming artists,  film  makers,  photographers,  poets,  and  writers  at 
the  Tri-County  Fairgrounds  in  Northampton,  Mass. 

BY  CONTACTING:    Festival  Staff:   Arts  Extension  Service, 

Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Hasbrouck  Bldg.,  UMass.,  Amherst, 

MA  01003,  or  call  (413)  549-4970  ext.  151  or  545-2013. 
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PLANNING  AN  EVENT? 

Wish  you  had  a  time  line? YOU  CAN! 

Wish  there  were  checklists  to  note  your  progress? THERE  ARE! 

Worrying  about  what  you've  forgotten? DON'T! 

THE  ARTS  FESTIVAL  WORK  KIT, 

a  detailed  blueprint  for  organizing. 

scheduling  and  programming  special  events, 

OFFERS  THE  HELP  YOU'VE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 

For  your  copy  and  a  little  peace  of  mind,  send  S3. 00  to: 
AES.  Hasbrouck.  UMass.  Amherst,  MA  01003 
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THE  LOGO 
HANDBOOK 


THE  ARTS  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION/UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AT  AMHERST 
Send  S1.50  to  AES.  Hftshrouck,  UMass,  Amherst.  MA  01003 


register 
earl7 


que  educational  ex 
offered  by  the  Arts  Extension 
Service. 

Individualized  programs'are  pro- 
vided for  students  and  non- 
students  from  a  wide  variety  of 
backgrounds  who  are  interested 
in  finding  application  of  their 
skills  in  the  field  of  Arts  Admin- 
istration. 

Past  interns  have  been  involved  in 
such  projects  as  planning  special 
gallery  exhibits,  producing  con- 
certs, planning,  producing,  and 
evaluating  the  New  England  Artist 
Festival  and  Showcase,  etc.    Our 
Festival  Training  Program  has  won 
national  recognition  for  creativity 
and  excellence  from  the  National 
University  Extension  Association. 


For  more  information  contact 
Barbara  Schaffer  Bacon  (413) 
549-4970  ext.  148. 


ProfessionalDevelopmentProgramsRegistration  Form 


'Name_ 


Home  Address_ 


Occupation, 
City_ 


Home  Telephone_ 
State/Zip 


Employer/Organization. 
Business  Address 


Your  Position, 
City 


State/Zip 


Education:    High  School  fj        College^]       Graduate  WorkfJ     Objective:    Informational  fj   Certificate  in  Real  Estate  Studies  [~ 
Salesperson's  License |    |  Broker's  License  FJ         Property  Management  fj 

CHOICE  OF  COURSES  (Alternate  choice  is  automatic  in  the  event  of  cancellation  or  over-enrollment) 

Course  No. Title Fee Alternate  No. Title Fee 

Course  No. 

Course  No. 


Title. 
Title 


Fee_ 
Fee 


Alternate  No.. 
Alternate  No.. 


-Title_ 
_Title_ 


Fee_ 
Fee. 


Total  Course  Fee 

Registration  Fee 

[J  Check  or  money  order  is  enclosed  payable  to:  Division  of  Continuing  Education  610100.  TOTAL — 

Please  bill  my:  American  ExpressD  VISAQ     MasterchargeD      Credit  Card  No. Expiration  Date Master  Charge  Bank  No 

Signature ___^. ____^______^^^^^^^________^.^^^^^_^^^^___ 

The  deadline  for  mail  registration  is  September  10,  1979. 

Mail  Registration  form  to:  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program,  610100,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003. 
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Map  Key 


CA-Central  Residence  Area 
NA=Northeast  Residence  Area 
OH=Orchard  Hill  Residence  Area 
SW=Southwest  Residence  Area 

J-AD  J.  Adams  (SW)  C7 

Q-AD  J.Q.  Adams  (SW)  C7 

AEB  Agricultural  Engineering 

Building  B4 

ARND  Arnold  C3 

ASTR  Astronomy  B3 

BAKR  Baker  (CA)  E4 

BART  Bartlett  C5 

BERK  Berkshire  C6 

BERK  OC  Berkshire  Dining 

Commons  C7 

BOWD  Bowdjtch  B3 

BOWD  LD  Bowd'itch  Lodge  B7 

BRET  Brett  (CA)  D4 

BRKS  Brooks  (CA)  E4 

BRWN  Brown  D2 

BFLD  Butterfield  (CA)  E5 

CC  Campus  Center  C4 

CNCE  Cance  (SW)  C7 

CASH  Cashin  D1 

CHAD  Chadbourne  (CA)  E4 

CH  HSE  Chancellor's  House  E4 

CHEN  Chenoweth  Lab  B3 

CLRK  Clark  D4 

CONS  BLD  Conservation  Bldg.  D4 

COOL  Coolidge  (SW)  C6 

COTG-A  Cottage  A  D3 

COTG-B  Cottage  B  D3 

COTG-C  Cottage  C  D3 

CRAB  Crabtree  (NA)  C3 

CRAM  Crampton  (SW)  C7 

DHSE  Dickinson  (OH)  E3 

DKSN  Dickinson  (Security)  B5 

DRA  Draper  C3 

DRAX  Draper  Annex  C3 

DURF  Durfee  Conservatory  D4 

DWGT  Dwight  (NA)  C2 

EDUC  Education  Bldg.  C1 

EMSN  Emerson  B7 

ENGE  Engineering  East  C3 

ELAB  Engineering  Lab  B3 

EWC  Everywoman's  Center  C5 


FAC  CL  Faculty  Club  D4 

FAR  LD  Farley  Lodge  B7 

FERN  Fernald  D5 

EUGE  Field  (OH)  E3 

FAC  Fine  Arts  Center  C5 

FISH  Fisher  Lab  E4 

FLIN  Flint  Lab  1  B4 

FRAN  DC  Franklin  Dining 

Commons  (CA)  D4 

FREN  French  D4 

GOES  Goessmann  Lab  C3 

GDEL  Goodell  C5 

GORM  Gormon  (CA)  E5 

GRES  Graduate  Research 

Center  C3 

GTWR  Graduate  Research 

Tower  C3 

GRAY  Grayson  (OH)  E3 

GNGH  Greenough  (CA)  E4 

GRIN  Grinnell  Arena  B4 

GUN  Gunness  B3 


HAIG 

Haigis  Mall 

C5 

HAML 

Hamlin  (NA) 

C2 

HAMP  DC 

Hampshire  Dining 

Commons  (SW) 

B6 

HAS 

Hasbrouck  Bldg. 

(Continuing  Education 

)C4 

HTCH 

Hatch  Lab 

B3 

INFI 

Health  Center  (Infirmary) 

D4 

HERT 

Herter 

C5 

HICK 

Hicks 

C5 

HILLS 

Hills 

E5 

HOLD 

Holdsworth 

B3 

JAMS 

James  (SW) 

B6 

JOHN 

Johnson  (NA) 

D2 

KENN 

Kennedy  (SW) 

C6 

KNOW 

Knowlton  (NA) 

C3 

LEAC  Leach  (NA)  C2 

LEWS  Lewis  (NA)  D2 

UM  LIB  Library  C4 

LCLN  Lincoln  Apartments  D6 

LYON  Lyon  (NA)  D3 

MACH  Machmer  C4 

MCK  Mackimmie  C7 

MAHAR  Mahar  Auditorium  D5 

MKS  MW  Mark's  Meadow 

Elementary  School  C1 


MAR 

MARX 

MRST 

MCNA 

MEL 

MEM 

MDSX 

MOB 

MONT 

MOOR 

MOR 

MN 

MNX 

AFCA 

NEW 

NOPE 

OBS 
CHAP 

PAIG 

PARK 

PAT 

PIER 

PWR 

PRIN 

PHB 

SBA 

SK 
SOCL 
STK 
STUN 

TBKX 
THAT 
THOM 
THOR 
TOBN 

UNIV 

VAN 

WASH 

NOAH 

WEX 

WHLR 

WHIT 

WILD 
WYKI 


Marshall 

Marshall  Annex 

Marston 

McNamara 

Melville  (SW) 

Memorial  Hall 

Middlesex 

Mobile  Music  Classrooms 

Montague 

Moore  (SW) 

Morrill  Science  Center 

Munson 

Munson  Annex 

New  Africa  House 
Newman  Center 
North  Physical 
Education  Bldg. 


D3 
D3 
B3 
D1 
B6 
C5 
C6 
B4 
C1 
B7 
D4 
C5 
C5 

E4 
D5 

C2 

D3 
C5 

B3 
C4 
C7 
C7 
B4 
C6 
D4 


Observatory 
Old  Chapel 

Paige  Lab 
Parking  Garage 
Patterson  (SW) 
Pierpont  (SW) 
Power  Plant 
Prince  (SW) 
Public  Health  Bldg. 

School  of  Business 

Administration  D5 

Skinner  D4 

South  College  C4 

Stockbridge  B3 

Student  Union  C4 

Textbook  Annex  B4 

Thatcher  (NA)  D3 

Thompson  B4 

Thoreau  (SW)  B6 

Tobin  C5 

University  Apartments         E6 

Van  Meter  (CA)  E4 

C7 
E3 
C3 
E4 


Washington  (SW) 

Webster  (OH) 

West  Experiment  Station 

Wheeler  (CA) 

Whitmore  Administration 

Building 
Wilder 
Wysocki  House 


C6 
D4 
C1 


ProfessionalDevelopmentPrograms  Seminars 


SEMINARS  scheduled  for  the  future  include  those  listed  below, 
by  return  mail  without  obligation. 

—  Financial  Analysis  of  Credit  and  Investment  Opportunities 

—  Portfolio  Management 

—  Non-Profit  Financial  Management  and  Budgeting 

—  Legalities  of  Consumerism 

—  Time  and  Territory  Management  for  Sales  Representatives 

—  Improving  New  Product  Development  Efforts 

—  Sales  Forecasting:    Methods  and  Applications 

—  Establishing  a  Marketing  Information  System 

—  Marketing  for  Non-Marketing  Managers 


ISti 


in -*••*»»  ii 


Please  check  the  subjects  of  interest  to  you  for  details 

—  Effective  Union  -  Management  Relations 

—  Personnel  Management  for  the  198G"s 

—  Stress  Management 

—  Effective  Management  of  Time 

—  Developing  and  Enhancing  Interviewing  Skills 

—  Computer  Systems  Management 

—  Electronic  Data  Processing  and  Auditing  Techniques 

—  Dynamic  Assertiveness 

—  Coaching:   One  to  One 
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Hatch  Lab  rt  &arv«tt/  "V 
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Slack  bridge  Hasbrouck  -o  '„ 


Maintenance 
Physical  Plant 
Central  Stores 
(Textbook  Annex) 
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Student  Union- 
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Education!  . 
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46 
Fisher  Lab 


Western  Massachusetts 
"  Pubhc  Health  Centw  Durfee 


Grfnnell  Arena 
64 


Power  Plant 

64     Machmer. 
Photo  Center 

'    Thompson  University  Library' 

Mobile  South  College  Campus 

Classrooms  Pond 


ConsVvalory  .  "f^^*** 
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'  Green ough 


49 

Vfln  Metei 


PaCuityCtub 


Bake 


CENTRAL  RESIDENCE  AREA 


Chad bourne 
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Hicks 
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(Parking  Office) 
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University  Apartments 


To  1-91 


S^ 


• 


0^ 


Melville  32 

Thoreau 

Kennedy  . 

Prince       %**. 
James     Hampshire  % 

Dining  Commons  *%. 


Coolidge 
Emerson 
SOUTHWEST  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE 


Mackimmte 


Hampden 
Dining  Commons 


J.Q.  Adams 

Berkshire 
Dining  Commons  Patterson 


Bowditch  Lodge 
Farley  Lod<|e 


Moore 


Pierpont 


J.  Adams 
Washington 


Lincoln  Apartments 
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CREDIT- FREE 

Workshops 


Look  for  the  Fall  1979  assortment  of  Credit-Free  Workshops, 
which  are  designed  to  help  you  learn  a  skill,  advance  your  career, 
or  improve  your  community  and  personal  life.  Most  workshops 
begin  during  the  last  week  in  September. 


Arts  &d  Crafts 


Basic  Design 

Calligraphy 

Cartoon  Art 

Ceramic  Form,  Decoration,  and 

Technique  Throughout  the  Ages 
Collage  and  Assemblage 
Drawing  with  Pencils 
Figure  Drawing 
Glaze  Formulation 
Gothic  Lettering  and  Illumination 
Off-Loom  Fiber  Techniques 
Pottery 

Basic 
Advanced 


Print  Making: 
Print  Making: 
Quiltmaking 
Self  Portraits 
Studio  Painting 
Water  Color  Painting 
Woodcarving 


Music 


Bluegrass  Banjo: 

From  the  Beginning 
Fiddle:   Advanced  Beginning 
Fiddle:    Beginning 
Flat  Pick  Guitar,  Country  Style 
Folk  Guitar:   Beginning 
Folk  Music  of  the  Sixties 
Harmonica:    Basic 
Recorder:   Beginning 
Recorder:   Intermediate 


Career  &d 

Organizational 

Skills 


All  About  Auctions  and  Auctioneering 

Appliance  Repair 

Bartending 

Basic  Mathematics:   Concepts 

and  Skills 
Beginners  Workshop  in  Commercial  Art 
Bookkeeping:   Basic 
Commercial  Art/Graphic  Design: 

Advanced 
Creating  Instructional  Materials  for 

the  Elementary  Grades 
Fashion  Illustration/Layout 
Investment  Planning:   Introductory 
Investment  Planning:   Advanced 
Law  for  Non-Lawyers 
LSAT  Preparation 
Overview  of  the  Montessori  Method 
Programming  in  Cobol  -  The  Common 

Business  Oriented  Language 
Resume  Writing  and  Job  Interviewing 

Skills 
Selling  Can  Be  Fun 
Video-Tape 


Arts 
Management 


Arts  Grantsmanship  and  Budgeting  fon 

the  Novice 
Creative  Arts  Programming 
Involving  Volunteers  in  the  Arts 
Legal,  Financial  and  Human 

Accountability 
Presenting  the  Arts  Event 
Public  Relations 
Raising  Funds  in  the  Local  Communit 
The  Purpose  of  Objectives  of  Your 

Arts  Organization 
Working  with  People 


Foreign 
Languages 


Conversational  French:   Basic 
Conversational  French:   Intermediate 
Conversational  Italian:   Basic 
Conversational  Spanish:   Basic 
Conversational  Spanish:   Intermediate 
French  for  Written  Correspondence 
Practical  German 
Swedish  for  the  Traveler 


For  a  free  catalog  with  complete  information  and  registration  form 
please  write:  Credit-Free  Workshops,  Continuing  Education, 

Hasbrouck,  UMass  Amherst,  Amnerst  MA  01003 
or  stop  by:  Continuing  Education,  113  Hasbrouck,  UMass  Amherst. 


Personal  Growth 


Beginning  Hatha  Yoga 

Creative  Drama  For  Adults 

Dying  and  Living;  Loss  as  a  Part  of  Life 

Health  and  Personal  Growth  in  the 

Last  Third  of  Life 
Intermediate  Hatha  Yoga 
Issues  in  Parenting 
Peer  Counseling 
Relaxation  Workshop 
The  American  Prospect 
The  Growth  and  Development  of 

Parents 
Touch  For  Health 
Your  Personal  Image 


Sports  &d 
Unusual  Skills 


Aviation  Ground  School 

Fencing 

Iyengar  Yoga 

Jogging/Running 

Korean  Karate:    The  Art  of  Tae 

Kwon  Do 
Racquet  Ball:    Beginning 
Scuba  Diving 
Tennis:    Beginning 
Tennis:   Intermediate 
Weight  Training 


And  More 


Animal  Management  for  the  Self- 
Sufficient  Farm  or  Homestead 
Beyond  Natural  Foods 
Bicycling:   Beginning 
Bicycling:   Advanced 

Bridge:   Beginning 

Bridge:   Advanced  Beginning  and 

Intermediate 
Chain  Saw  Use,  Maintenance,  and 

Safety  for  Beginners 
Chinese  Cooking 

Designing  Your  Own  Solar  Greenhouse 
Forestry  Principles  for  Woodlot  Owners 
Star  Gazing 
Upholstery 
What  Hath  Man  Wrought?  —  A  Beginner's 

Look  at  Antiques 


Language  &£ 
Writing 


Expressive  Writing 

How  the  World  Becomes  a  Poem 

How  to  Earn  a  Living  By  Free  Lance 

Writing 
How  to  Write  and  Sell  a  Non-Fiction 

Book 
Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling: 

Beginning 
Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling: 

Advanced 
Writing  for  Movies  and  Television 


Dance 


Aerobic  Dance:   Beginning 

Ballroom  Dancing:    Beginning 

Ballroom  Dancing:    Intermediate 

Ballet:    Beginning 

Dance  Exercise 

Disco  Dance 

Jazz  Dance 

Jitterbug 

Improvisation 

Modern  Dance:    Beginning 

Tap  Dance:    Beginning 


Photography 


Aesthetics  of  Photography 

Photography:    Basic 

The  Darkroom  Photographer: 

Basic  Skills 
The  Darkroom  Photographer: 

Intermediate  Skills 


(The  above  list  of  workshops  is  subject  to  change.   A  more  up-to-date 
list  with  workshop  descriptions  is  available.) 


Day/Location  Guide 


Monday 


ACCTG  221-2,  Introduction  to  Accounting  I 

(Palmer) 
ANTH  102,  Introduction  to  Archaeology 
ART  100,  Basic  Drawing 
ART  104,  Basic  Studio 
ARMENIAN  110,    Elementary  Armenian 
ASTRON  100,  Exploring  the  Universe 
BGS  202,  Crete:    The  Crossroads  of  the 

Mediterranean 
BGS  320,  Contemporary  Practices  in 

Corrections 
COMSTU  250,  Interpersonal  Communication 
COMSTU  366,  Approaches  to  Rhetorical 

Criticism 
ECON  104,  Introduction  to  Microeconomic 

Theory  (Palmer) 
EDUC  H  591L,   Infant-Toddler  Day  Care  and 

Parent  Education 
EDUC  P  591A,  Seminar:    Issues  of  Equity 
ENGL  172,  Major  British  Writers 
ENT  166,  Practical  Beekeeping 
FRENCH  110,  Elementary  French 
FRENCH  130,  Intermediate  French 
GB  FIN  250,  Administrative  Statistics 
GERMAN  110,  Elementary  German 
GERMAN  230,  Intermediate  Reading  German 
HIST  297G,  Special  Topics:    Research  in 

Geneology 
HIST  382,  The  City  in  the  Modern  United 

States 
LING  101,   People  and  their  Language 
MKTG  301,  Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
MGT  301,  Principles  of  Management 
MGT  331,  Administrative  Theory 
MATH  104-2,  Algebra/Analytical  Geometry 

and  Trigonometry  (Palmer) 
MATH  120,  Mathematics  for  Business  I 
MATH  131,  Calculus  I 
NURSING  310,  Community  Health  Focus 

in  Nursing 
PLPATH  100,  Plant  Diseases  and  Their 

Control 
POLSCI  101,  American  Politics 
POLISH  250,  Introduction  to  Polish  People 
PSYCH  150,  Psychology  as  a  Social  Science 
SOCIOL  323,  Sociology  of  Law  (Palmer) 
SPAN  130,  Intermediate  Spanish 
STATIS  121,  Elementary  Statistics 


Tuesday 


ACCTG  222,  Introduction  to  Accounting  II 
ANTH  104,  Introduction  to  Cultural 

Anthropology 
ART  102,  Basic  Design  I 
ARTHIS  110,  Survey  of  the  History  of  Art: 

Renaissance  to  Modern 
BGS  203,  Creative  Growth  Through  the  Arts 
BGS  332,  Fundamentals  of  Fire  Protection 

Engineering 
CHINESE  110,  Non-Intensive  Elementary 

Chinese  I 
ECON  203,  Intermediate  Microeconomic 

Theory 
EDUC  290K,  Transactional  Analysis 
EDUC  590W,  Fairy  Tales  Revisited 
EXCSCI  2i0,  Nutrition  and  Human 

Performance 
GB  FIN  302,  Problems  in  Business  Finance  I 
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MKTG  422,  Marketing  Communications 
MATH  104-1,  Algebra/Analytical  Geometry 

and  Trigonometry 
MATH  127,  Calculus  -  Life  Social  Science  I 
MUSIC  103,  History  of  Jazz 
NURSING  210,  Human  Development 

Throughout  the  Life  Cycle 
NURSING  390C,  Human  Experience  and 

Loss 
NURSING  290B,  Health  Care  and  the  Poor 
PHIL  160,  Ethics 
PHYSIC  141,  Physics  for  Life  Science 

Majors 
PLSOIL  125,  Floriculture  Science 
PSYCH  205,  Educational  Psychology 
PSYCH  290E,  Symbols  and  Archetypes 
RHET  140,  Rhetoric  of  Imaginative  Writing: 

Writina  About  Imaginative  Literature 
SOCIOL  110,  General  Introduction  to 

Sociology 
SPAN  180,  Oral  Spanish  I 
ZOOL  101,  Introductory  Zoology 


Wednesday 


ACCTG  322,  Financial  Reporting  II 
ANTH  103,  Introduction  to  Physical 

Anthropology 
ART  100,  Basic  Drawing 
ART  104,  Basic  Studio 

BA  210,  Introduction  to  Business  Computers 
BGS  201,  Environmental  Law  and  Land  Use 
COMLIT  1 10,  Myth,  Fairy  Tale  and 

Children's  Literature 
COMSTU  121,  Introduction  to  Mass 

Communication 
CONT  ED  502,  Library  Administration 
CONT  ED  562,  Administration  of  Special 

Collections,  Archives  and  Manuscripts 
EDUC  290M,  Human  Sexuality  Awareness 
ENGL  150,  Expository  Writing 
EXCSCI  197B,  Special  Topic:    Fitness  and 

Weight  Control:    What  Works  and  Why. 
FS&N  102,  World  Food  Habits 
FRENCH  110,  Elementary  French 
FRENCH  130,  Intermediate  French 
GEOL  1 10,  Introduction  to  Rocks  and 

Minerals 
GB  FIN  260,  Introduction  to  Law 
GERMAN  110,  Elementary  German 
GERMAN  230,  Intermediate  Reading  German 
HIST  141,  European  History  from  1815  to 

Present 
HIST  284Y,  Topics  in  U.S.  History: 

Contemporary  Social  Currents 
JS  290P,  Principles  of  Public  Relations 
LING  292A,  Seminar:    Language  and  the 

Mind 
MGT  330,  Managerial  Behavior 
MATH  120,  Mathematics  for  Business  I 
MATH  131,  Calculus  I 
PHIL  110,  introduction  to  Logic 
PLSOIL  100,  Basic  Plant  Science 
PSYCH  330,  Physiological  Psychology 
REG  PL  591D,  Seminar:    Quantitative 

Methods  for  Planners 
RHET  IIOA.Language  and  Speaking 
RUSSIAN  250,Russian  Culture 
SOCIOL  201,Theory  and  Perspectives 
SPAN  110,Elementary  Spanish  I 
STATIS  121, Elementary  Statistics 


Thursday 


ACCTG  221-1,  Introduction  to  Accounting  I 

ART  102,  Basic  Design  I 

ARTHIS  110,  Survey  of  the  History  of  Art: 

Renaissance  to  Modern 
ASTRON  100,  Exploring  the  Universe  (Palmer) 
BGS  301,  Arts  Management  (Spfld) 
BA  497, Business  Policy  and  Strategy 
CHINESE  110,Non-lntensive  Elementary 

Chinese  I 
CLASSIC  225, Near  Eastern  Mythology 
COMSTU  262,Argumentation 
ECON  103, Introduction  to  Microeconomics 
EDUC  490K,Self  Education  for  the 

Management  of  Stress 
EDUC  H  591S, Seminar:    Introduction  to 

Family  Counseling 
EDUC  P  351,  Foundations  of  Education 
ENGL  140,  Reading  Fiction 
GB  FIN  301,  Corporation  Finance 
HIST  151,  The  Development  of  American 

Civilization  -  1876  on  (Palmer) 
HIST  380,  US  Diplomatic  History  I: 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.S. 
HRTA  21 1,  Food  Service  Management 
MKTG  423,  Distribution  Channels  and 

Systems 
MGT  314,  Personnel  Management  (Palmer) 
MATH  104-1,  Algebra/Analytical  Geometry 

and  Trigonometry 
MATH  104-2,  Algebra/Analytical  Geometry 

and  Trigonometry 
MATH  127,  Calculus  -  Life  Social  Science  I 
MUSIC  103,  History  of  Jazz 
NURSING  210,  Human  Development  Through- 
out the  Life  Cycle 
NURSING  390B,  Families  in  Distress 
NURSING  290B,  Health  Care  and  the  Poor 
PHYSIC  141,  Physics  for  Life  Science  Majors 
PSYCH  110,  Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science 
PSYCH  360,  Social  Psychology  (Palmer) 
PUB  HL  390B,  Management  in  Health  Care 

Organizations 
RHET  100C,  Rhetoric  of  Language  and 

Writing 
SOCIOL  326,  Complex  Organizations 
ZOOL  101,  Introductory  Zoology 


Friday 


NURSING  100,  Perspectives  in  Nursing 


Saturday 


BOTANY  101,  General  Botany 

PEP  197C,  Special  Topic:    Outdoor  Education 


Special 


EDUC  H  320.  Human  Relations  Laboratory, 
By  Arrangement 


register  soon 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  fully  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.   Factors  of 
race,  color,  sex,  age,  religion,  national  origin  or  handicap  are  not  considered  in  admission  or  in  treatment  of  students  or 
in  employment,  in  accordance  with  federal  and  state  laws.. 
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Jacqueline  Caplan 
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Calendar 

July  16  -  September  7 
After  September  7 
Monday,  September  24 

Monday,  October  8 
Monday,  November  12 
Monday,  November  19 
Monday,  November  26 
Monday,  December  10 


Mail  Registration 

Walk-In  Registration  (space  available  basis) 

Workshops  begin  (unless  otherwise  noted  in  the 

workshop  description) 
Holiday  (Columbus  Day)  —  no  classes 
Holiday  (Veteran's  Day)  —  no  classes  N 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 
Classes  resume 
Workshops  end  (workshop  schedules  vary  - 

consult  workshop  descriptions) 


General  Information 


The  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program  is  a  series  of  workshops  offered  by  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  specifically  for  persons  interested  in  expanding  their  skills, 
advancing  their  careers,  and  improving  their  community  or  personal  lives.   The  work- 
shops are  for  those  for  whom  academic  credit  is  not  a  priority. 

ADMISSION 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  admissions  policy  with  regard 
to  Credit-Free  Workshops.  Interested  persons  may  enroll  for  as  many  workshops 
as  they  wish  regardless  of  their  educational  background. 

SIXTY- FIVE  AND  OVER  POLICY 

Persons  aged  sixty-five  and  over  may  register,  free  of  charge,  for  one  Credit-Free 
Workshop  per  semester,  provided  that  the  workshop  has  met  its  minimum  enrollment. 
Registrations  are  accepted  and  applicants  are  notified  when  the  minimum  is  reached. 

MAIL  REGISTRATION 

To  register  by  mail,  complete  the  workshop  registration  form  on  page  29,  and  mail 
by  September  7  with  full  payment  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops  420000 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Hasbrouck  Building 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  01003 

Make  checks  payable  to:    Continuing  Education,  420000.   Mail  registrations  must 
be  postmarked  September  7  at  the  latest. 

PHONE  REGISTRATION 

Students  choosing  to  make  payment  by  American  Express,  Master  Charge,  or  VISA 
may  register  for  Credit-Free  Workshops  by  telephone.   Please  select  workshops  care- 
fully, and  telephone  Continuing  Education  at  (413)  549-4970.   Phone  registrants 
must  supply  all  personal  data  requested  on  the  mail-in  registration  form  (see  page  29) 
and  all  credit  card  numbers  including  Master  Charge  bank  number  and  expiration  date. 

WORKSHOP  CONFIRMATIONS 

When  registration  for  a  workshop  meets  the  minimum  number,  registrants  are 
notified  by  mail  with  a  confirmation  card  which  includes  notice  of  the  meeting  place. 
Most  workshops  are  confirmed  during  the  week  prior  to  the  first  class.   Please  do 
not  call  the  office  for  earlier  confirmation.   Students  are  responsible  for  notifying 
Continuing  Education  if  confirmation  cards  have  not  been  received  by  the  first  day 
of  a  workshop.    It  is  important  that  students  include  a  telephone  number  where  they 
can  be  reached  during  the  day  on  their  registration  form. 

IN-PERSON  REGISTRATION 

Walk-in  registrations  are  accepted  at  any  time  on  a  space-available  basis.   Persons 
who  wish  to  register  in  this  manner  should  come  to  Continuing  Education,  Room  1 13, 
Hasbrouck.  Regular  Office  Hours:    Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.. 


General  Information 


IN-PERSON  REGISTRATION 

During  the  period  September  17  through  October  6,  office  hours  are: 

Monday  through  Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Enrollment  in  all  workshops  is  limited  to  a  number  that  is  manageable  and 
acceptable  to  each  instructor,  therefore  early  registration  is  encouraged,   When  requests 
for  a  workshop  exceed  the  maximum  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division  attempts  to 
arrange  for  an  additional  section.   Names  of  registrants  are  placed  on  a  waiting  list  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.   A  reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to  contact  those  on 
the  waiting  list  if  an  opening  in  a  workshop  occurs. 

FEES 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general,  fees  have  been  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  contact  hours  which  a  workshop  meets.    In  order  to 
make  each  workshop  self-supporting,  a  minimum  number  of  enrollments  is  usually 
necessary.    Fees  are  included  in  the  workshop  descriptions  beginning  on  page  4. 

PAYMENT 

Full  payment  of  workshop  fees  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  registration.   Payment 
may  be  made  by  check,  money  order,  American  Express,  Master  Charge,  or  VISA.  To 
make  a  credit  card  payment  for  a  mail  registration,  please  complete  the  credit  card 
payment  section  of  the  mail  registration  form.   All  credit  card  identification  numbers 
(including  bank  number  for  Master  Charge  cards),  credit  card  expiration  date,  and 
credit  card  holder's  signature  must  be  included. 

REFUND  AND  WITHDRAWAL 

Full  refunds  are  made  by  mail  if  a  workshop  is  cancelled  due  to  underenrollment, 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  workshop,  Continuing  Education  must 
be  notified  in  writing,  by  mail,  cr  in  person  during  the  regular  office  hours. 
Notifying  the  instructor  or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official  with- 
drawal.  There  is  an  80%  refund  for  official  withdrawal  after  the  first  workshop 
meeting  and  before  the  second  meeting.  There  is  a  60%  refund  after  the 
second  workshop  meeting  and  before  the  third.   After  the  third  workshop  meeting, 
there  is  no  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 

After:  First  meeting  80% 
Secon  d  mee  ting  60% 
Third  meeting       NO  REFUND 

Exceptions 

There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  with  schedules  covering  less  than  three 
weeks  unless  withdrawal  is  effected  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.    In  cases 
of  withdrawal  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  workshop,  a  full  refund  is  processed  once 
Continuing  Education  is  notified  in  writing  or  in  person.    Notification  of  withdrawal 
from  workshops  will  not  be  taken  over  the  phone. 


General  Information 


CANCELLATIONS  AND  CHANGES 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel,  postpone,  or  combine 
workshops,  or  to  change  instructors.   Changes  are  usually  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Weather  cancellations  are  announced  over  local  radio  stations. 

WORKSHOP  LOCATIONS 

Most  workshops  take  place  on  the  UMass/Amherst  campus.    Exact  locations  are 
announced  by  mail  to  registered  students  once  a  class  has  reached  its  minimum  enrollment. 

READING  MATERIAL 

Reading  material  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  instructor  on  the  first 
night  of  the  workshop. 

SUPPLIES/EXPENSES 

Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  each  participant 
if  he  or  she  chooses  to  have  them.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  supplies  is  listed  at 
the  end  of  the  workshop  description.   Since  expense  money  is  estimated  and 
optional,  it  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  workshop  fee,  and  students  should  not  pre-pay. 

PARKING 

After  6  p.m.  there  are  no  parking  restrictions  in  legal    parking  places  (no  parking 
in  handicap  or  state  vehicle  spaces,  fire  lanes,  etc.). 

THE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  UNIT  (CEU) 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-professionals  who  want 
to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved  noncredit  continuing  education 
programs.    It  is  not  equivalent  to  academic  credit,  but  it  is  applicable  to  appropriate 
learning  experiences  of  adults  at  all  levels  from  post-secondary  to  post-doctorate;  for 
all  classes  of  adult  learners,  whether  vocational,  technical,  professional,  managerial, 
or  adults  bent  on  personal  improvement;  and  in  all  formats  of  teaching  and  learning. 
CEUs  are  generally  transferable  from  one  institution  to  another. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst, 
awards  a  specified  number  of  Continuing  Education  Units  to  each  individual  who 
successfully  completes  an  approved  workshop.    Each  CEU  represents  ten  contact 
hours  of  participation  in  an  organized  continuing  education  experience  under 
responsible  sponsorship,  capable  direction,  and  qualified  instruction.  The  number 
of  CEUs  per  workshop  is  determined  by  the  total  number  of  contact  hours.   Awarding 
only  some  part  of  the  CEUs  offered  in  a  workshop  is  not  an  option,  and  to  receive 
CEUs,  each  workshop  participant  must  attend  the  total  number  of  contact  hours 
required. 


Arts  &  Crafts 


N001     BASIC  DESIGN  -  Mona  Waterhouse 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $65. 
Problem  solving  and  two-dimensional  exercises  in  analyzing  and  organizing 
such  basic  elements  as  line,  texture,  form,  value  and  composition.    For  beginning 
and  advanced  students.   (Expenses:    $8.) 

N002     CALLIGRAPHY  -  James  Sadler 

Sec.  1      Monday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $45. 

Basic  italic  alphabet;  advanced  alphabets  introduced.    Individual  attention. 

(Expenses:    $7.) 

N003     CARTOON  ART  -  Brian  Turner 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7- 10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $65. 

The  craft  and  art  of  cartoons  including  techniques  of  storytelling  and  drawing 

and  history  and  theory  of  visual  expressions.   Students  create  characters,  situations, 

and  stories.    Emphasis  is  on  discussion  of  work  done  at  home.   Students  should 

bring  paper,  pencil,  and  erasers  to  first  class. 

N004    CERAMIC  FORM,  DECORATION,  AND  TECHNIQUE  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  AGES  -  Angela  Fina 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $45. 
Ten  slide  shows  of  pots  from  all  ages  and  cultures.   Students  discuss  the  technology, 
form,  and  approach  to  decoration.    Does  not  stress  the  dates  and  names  as  in  an 
historical  approach.    Emphasis  on  why  certain  pots  are  treasured  for  their  beauty. 

N005     COLLAGE  AND  ASSEMBLAGE  -  Terry  M.  Rumble 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  October  4,  $37. 

Draws  on  people's  tendency  to  collect  and  save  bits  of  materials  that  interest  them, 
the  emphasis  of  workshop  is  on  using  those  materials  in  two-  and  three-dimensional 
constructions.   The  materials  of  art  are  not  necessarily  prescious  but  are  available  to 
everyone.   Projects  are  open  but  may  include  books,  masks,  quilts,  kites,  and 
self-portraits.    (Expenses:    $10.) 

N006     DRAWING  WITH  PENCILS  -  Jennifer  French 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $55. 
Drawing  based  on  the  development  of  traditional  skills.    Included  are  the  use  of 
line,  mass,  tone,  and  shading,  and  rendering  and  the  elements  of  perspective.   As 
skills  are  acquired,  they  will  be  used  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  personal  style. 
(Expenses:    $10.) 

N007     FIGURE  DRAWING  -  Jennifer  B.  French 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $55. 
For  those  with  little  or  no  experience  in  drawing  the  figure.   Study  of  body 
gesture,  three-dimensional  qualities,  structure,  proportion,  shading,  modeling. 
Some  emphasis  on  intensive  drawing  exercises  to  improve  individual  observation. 
Live  model  for  each  class.    (Expenses:    $15.) 


Arts&  Crafts 


N008     GLAZE  FORMULATION  -  Angela  Fina 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $45. 
Several  different  approaches  to  formulating  glazes,  including  molecular  formulation. 
Includes:    the  correction  of  glaze  flaws,  the  development  of  glaze  color,  the 
substitution  of  materials,  the  formulation  of  wood  ash  glazes  and  natural  clay 
glazes,  and  explanation  of  transferring  photographs  onto  ceramic  surfaces 
permanently.   Some  experience  in  ceramics  is  helpful. 

N009     GOTHIC  LETTERING  AND  ILLUMINATION  -  Jim  Sadler 

Sec.  1      Monday,  8- 10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $45. 
Learn  to  write  the  gothic  style  of  lettering.   Students  select  a  passage  from  literature, 
design  their  own  double-page  layout,  then  work  on  illuminating  their  pieces.    In- 
cluded are  basics  of  book  and  initial  letter  design,  and  discussions  and  demonstrations 
on  decorative  design  and  materials.    (Expenses:    $10.) 

NO  10     OFF-LOOM  FIBER  TECHNIQUES  -  Peg  Gerard 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $45. 

Fiber  techniques  such  as  twining,  plaiting,  coiling,  wrapping  and  tatting,  done 

without  a  traditional  loom,  are  taught  and  incorporated  into  wall  hangings,  fiber 

jewelry,  and  baskets,  and  as  finishing  techniques  in  tassels  and  fringes.    Instruction 

is  individualized  for  beginning  and  advanced  students.   Students  are  encouraged  to 

work  creatively  and  experimentally  on  projects  of  their  own  choosing.    (Expenses: 

$10-$15.) 

N011     PRINT  MAKING:    I  &  II  -  Robin  Freedenfeld 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $65. 
Introduction  to  etching,  lithography,  and  collagraphy,  including  the  mechanics 
of  printing  editions.    For  the  advanced  print  maker,  instruction  includes  innovative 
techniques  and  color  printing.   Meets  in  Northampton.    (Expenses:   $15-$20.) 

N012     QUILTMAKING  -  Karin  L.  Lake 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7- 10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $65. 
Quilting  techniques  of  patchwork,  applique,  pre-stuffed  and  trapunto.   Emphasis 
on  learning  the  step-by-step  process  of  completing  a  quilt  to  carry  over  to  future 
guiltmaking.   One  quilt  and  a  pillow  in  different  techniques  are  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  workshop.   A  moderate  amount  of  sewing  outside  of  class  time  will  be 
necessary  depending  upon  quilt  project.    (Expenses:    $15-$35.) 

NO  13     SELF-PORTRAITS  -  Terry  M.  Rumble 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  October  3,  $37. 
The  expression  of  personal  content  in  drawing  using  portraits  of  the  self  and  others 
as  a  primary  focus  of  study.   Through  experimentation,  exploration  and  various 
media,  the  concepts  of  "self,"  "drawing,"  and  "self-portrait"  are  expanded.  Each 
student  keeps  a  visual  diary.  (Expenses:  $10.) 


Arts  &  Crafts 


NO  14     STUDIO  PAINTING  -  Azure  Forte 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $65. 

Basic  studio  painting.  Use  of  materials  such  as  brushes  and  canvas;  acrylic 
and  oil  paint.    Color  and  spacial  relationships,  making  decisions  on  theme  and 
style,  design,  dimension,  and  composition  are  emphasized.   Attention  is  given  to 
getting  in  touch  with  the  subjective  experience  and  conveying  one's  personal 
message.    Individualized  instruction  is  offered  to  beginning  and  advanced  painters. 
(Expenses:    $15.) 

NO  15     WATERCOLOR  PAINTING  -  Betsy  Feick 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $65. 
Both  traditional  and  innovative  ways  to  use  the  watercolor  medium.   Work  from 
still-life,  fantasy  and/or  memory,  emerging  with  a  personal  imagery  and  expanded 
sense  of  inner  resources  and  new  painting  skills.    (Expenses:    $15.) 

NO  16     WOODCARVING  -  Karyl  Lynch 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $53. 
Emphasizes  relief  carving:    styles  and  methods  of  wood  carving,  types  and  sources 
for  wood  and  its  availability,  carving  techniques,  tool  sharpening,  finishing  and 
sanding  techniques,  wood  drying,  uses  of  power  tools  in  carving.  Students  work 
with  hand  tools  and  wood  to  gain  an  understanding  of  techniques  and  problems. 
(Expenses:    $30.) 


Jim  Sadler,  calligraphy  instructor.    (Photo:  Jacqueline  Caplan) 
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This  series  of  arts  management  workshops  to  be  offered  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
is  designed  to  benefit  anyone  interested  or  involved  in  the  arts.  Taught  in  conjuction 
with  the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  course  in  Arts  Management,  each  session  will 
focus  specifically  on  an  arts  management  topic.  The  Arts  Extension  Service  staff,  as 
well  as  guest  lecturers,  will  teach  the  workshops.  Participants  are  invited  to  discuss 
problems  related  to  their  arts  organization  or  project.  AES  consulting  services  are 
available  for  additional  help  in  solving  management  problems  in  the  arts. 

THE  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  YOUR  ARTS  ORGANIZATION  - 
NO  17     Robert  Lynch,  Margot  Willett,  Rick  Feldman 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  September  20,  in  Springfield,  $10. 

The  first  step  in  building  an  effective  arts  organization  is  establishing  its  purpose  and 
objectives.    Focuses  on  a  realistic  purpose  and  then  defines  objectives  that  reflect 
that  purpose.    Includes  the  process  of  developing  a  long-range  plan  for  the 
organization. 

WORKING  WITH  PEOPLE  -  Robert  Lynch,  Margot  Willett,  Rick  Feldman 

N018     Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  September  27,  in  Springfield,  $10. 
Arts  organizations  never  survive  by  the  work  of  one  person  alone.   The  skills,  attitudes 
and  approaches  needed  by  an  arts  administrator  or  organization  member  in  working 
with  board  of  directors,  staff,  other  members,  artists,  business  people,  and  the 
general  public.   Community  politics. 

INVOLVING  VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  ARTS  -  Robert  Lynch,  Margot 
NO  19     Willett,  Rick  Feldman 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  October  4,  in  Springfield,  $10. 
Attracting  and  motivating  volunteers  —  a  large  part  of  the  work  force  behind  any 
arts  organization.    Functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the  Volunteer 
Board  of  Directors  and  how  the  paid  staff  and  volunteers  can  work  together  for 
maximum  benefit. 

PRESENTING  THE  ARTS  EVENT  -  Robert  Lynch,  Margot  Willett, 
N020     Rick  Feldman 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  October  11,  in  Springfield,  $10. 
Step-by-step  procedure  to  plan,  coordinate,  present,  and  evaluate  an  arts  event. 
Adaptable  to  any  kind  of  event;  includes  a  preview  of  how  each  workshop  topic 
fits  with  others  to  make  the  arts  event  happen. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  -       Robert  Lynch,  Margot  Willett,  Rick  Feldman 
N021     Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  October  25,  in  Springfield,  $10. 
How  effectively  your  arts  organization  relates  to  the  public  can  make  or  break  your 
program.   Overview  of  public  relations  in  the  arts:    using  the  media,  writing  a  press 
release  and  public  service  announcement,  audience  development  techniques,  and 
general  promotion  methods. 
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RAISING  FUNDS  IN  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  -  Robert  Lynch, 
N022    Margot  Willett,  Rick  Feldman 

Sec.   1       Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  November  1,  in  Springfield,  $10. 
Whenever  possible,  arts  programming  should  pay  for  itself.   The  next  step  is 
finding  money  in  the  local  community  to  support  activities  of  the  arts  organization. 
Covers  in-kind  services,  fund  drives,  underwriting  and  other  fund-raising  tools. 

ARTS  GRANTSMANSHIP  AND  BUDGETING  FOR  THE  NOVICE  - 
N023     Robert  Lynch,  Margot  Willet,  Rick  Feldman 

Sec.   1       Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  November  8,  in  Springfield,  $10. 
Writing  a  successful  grant  proposal  is  an  art  in  itself.   Basic  information  for 
beginners  on  researching,  writing,  and  presenting  proposals  along  with  budget 
preparation  and  use.   Sources  for  art  grants. 

LEGAL,  FINANCIAL  AND  HUMAN  ACCOUNTABILITY  -  Robert 
N024     Lynch,  Margot  Willett,  Rick  Feldman 

Sec.  1       Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  November  15,  in  Springfield,  $10. 
Arts  organizations  by  definition  serve  the  public.    How  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  public  are  determined,  and  how  the  organization's  success  is  measured;  systems 
for  establishing  accountability  to  your  audience,  your  community,  your  artists, 
your  co-workers,  your  funding  sources,  and  yourself. 

CREATIVE  ARTS  PROGRAMMING  -  Robert  Lynch,  Margot  Willett, 
N025     Rick  Feldman 

Sec.  1       Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  November  29,  in  Springfield,  $10. 
The  creative  process  that  is  expected  of  the  arts  administrators  as  it  applies  to  arts 
programming.    Experiential  activities  resulting  in  the  development  of  concrete  ideas 
for  arts  programming.   Some  enjoyable  surprises. 


Face  painting  at  the  New  England  Artists  Festival  and  Showcase.    (Photo:  Don  Young) 
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N026     ALL  ABOUT  AUCTIONS  AND  AUCTIONEERING  -  Roy  C  Burdick 

Sec.  1      Monday,  October  15,  8-10 p.m.,  $9. 

Explores  the  advantages  of  selling  through  the  auction  method,  which  is  used  through- 
out the  world.    Liquidations,  art,  real  estate,  and  much  more.   "How  to  Become  an 
Auctioneer"  includes  a  demonstration  of  different  styles  of  chants  and  discussions. 

N027     APPLIANCE  REPAIR  -  Stuart  Lerner 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $47. 
Skills  in  tool  use,  understanding  of  machines,  and  actual  experiences  with  many  kinds 
of  repairs.   According  to  class  interest,  topics  include  both  large  and  small  appliances, 
typewriters,  sewing  machines  and  other  devices  (bicycles,  automobiles).   Students 
must  acquire  a  small  tool  collection.    (Expenses:    $5-$20.) 

N028     BARTENDING 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $46.  Peter  Connelly 
Sec.  2      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $46.    Instructor  to  be 
announced. 

Step-by-step  procedures  in  the  art  of  mixology.    Instructions  for  100  alcoholic 
drinks,  demonstrations  for  mixing  drinks,  the  bartenders  tools,  wine  service, 
history  and  differences  of  beers,  and  the  production  of  spirits. 

N029     BASIC  MATHEMATICS;  CONCEPTS  AND  SKILLS  -  Mauricio 
S.  Lerner 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $47. 
Basic  concepts  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  with  some  applications  to  the 
real  world.    Focuses  on  development  of  skills  and  knowledge;  a  foundation  for 
higher  math  courses;  provides  basic  understanding  of  the  application  of  math  to 
everyday  life.  Required  text:  Lessons  in  Essential  Mathematics,  Book  I  and  Bookll,  $20. 

N030     BOOKKEEPING:   BASIC-  Instructor  to  be  announced 

Sec  1       Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $45. 
Introduction  to  bookkeeping,  including  journal  entries,  cash  disbursements, 
combination  journals,  and  ledgers.   Opening  entry  through  trial  balance  and 
preparation  of  work  sheets  and  financial  statements;  payroll  taxes  and  deductions; 
cash  basis  vs.  accrual  basis  of  accounting.    Required  text:    Century  21  Accounting, 
textbook  and  workbook,  $15,  available  at  first  class  meeting. 

N031     COMMERCIAL  ART  FOR  BEGINNERS  -  Nava  Grunfeld 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7- 10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $65. 
Basic  skills  of  advertising  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  mailouts  including  use  of 
type,  illustration,  layout  design,  and  preparing  art  work  for  the  printer.   Assignments 
range  from  exploratory  roughs  to  finished  work.    Bring  to  first  class:    layout  pad, 
black  and  gray  magic  marker,  pencil,  T-square,  masking  tape,  and  felt  tip  pen. 

N032     COMMERCIAL  ART/GRAPHIC  DESIGN:   ADVANCED - 

Nava  Grunfeld 
Sec.  1      Monday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $65. 
Emphasis  on  the  creative  and  practical  aspects  of  advertising  art.  Those  with 
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some  art  background  can  develop  new  skills.   Projects  include  designing  ads  for 
magazines,  brochures,  packaging  design,  poster  and  album  covers.    Prerequisites: 
a  beginners  workshop  in  commercial  art  or  basic  skills  in  this  area. 

N033     CREATING  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES  -  Anne  S.  Cernak 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $25. 
For  teachers  and  others  interested  in  adding  a  new  twist  to  their  education  program 
and/or  classroom.   Create  innovative  instructional  strategies,  tools,  and  manipulative 
materials  by  using  such  inexpensive  and  everyday  items  as  clothespins,  egg  cartons, 
tennis  cans,  photo  cubes,  magnets,  file  folders,  etc.   A  hands-on  workshop  where 
participants  have  the  opportunity  to  view  numerous  teacher-made  materials  through 
slides  and  demonstrations.    Particular  emphasis  on  "off  the  board  games,"  file 
folder  activities,  task  cards,  learning  posters,  and  other  manipulative  materials,  and 
their  particular  program  use.    (Expenses:    $3.) 

N034     FASHION  ILLUSTRATION/LAYOUT  -  Nava  Grunfeld 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $65. 
Beginning  workshop  in  drawing  fashion  figures  using  a  live  model.   Movement 
and  proportion  using  various  media  and  styles.   Preliminary  layouts  for  ads  in 
publications.   Assignments  range  from  exploratory  roughs  to  finished  work. 
(Expenses:    $10.) 

N035     INVESTMENT  PLANNING:   INTRODUCTORY  -  Jan  Barbour 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $25. 
Focuses  on  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  investment  planning;  various  investment  vehicles 
in  context  of  the  individual  financial  plans.  Stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds,  retirement 
planning,  life  insurance,  and  the  selection  of  the  right  professionals. 

N036     INVESTMENT  PLANNING:   ADVANCED  -  Jan  Barbour 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  October  30,  $25. 
Focuses  on  areas  of  investing  options,  tax  shelters,  and  margin  accounts.   Students 
examine  various  stocks,  analyze  a  range  of  investment  objectives,  and  construct 
individual  portfolios.   Prerequisite:    Investment  Planning:    Introductory;  or 
previous  investment  experience. 

N037     LAW  FOR  NON-LAWYERS  -  Eric  Walgren 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $38. 

Peer  behind  the  veil  of  legal  process.  Students  learn  its  underlying  policies  and  the  rules 

of  law  that  enforce  them.  Lecture-discussions  cover  these  topics:  thinking 

like  a  lawyer;  finding  the  law  (research  in  the  law  library);  the  Constitution  in  myth 

and  reality;  contracts  of  all  sorts  including  goods,  services,  and  guarantees,  leases  and 

deeds.and  marriage;  criminal  law  including  just  and  unjust  crimes  and  the  rights  of 

the  accused;  legal  procedures  including  court  papers  and  admissible  evidence. 

Instuctor's  outline  is  distributed  to  economize  note  taking.   Option  to  learn  a 

personal  legal  topic,  write  a  memo  of  law  and  represent  yourself. 
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N038    LAW  SCHOOL  ADMISSIONS  TEST  PREPARATION  - 
Caryn  Markson,  Coordinator 

Sec.  1      Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  &  Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  2  weeks,  begins 

September  24  and  Saturday,  October  6,  9  a.m.-l  p.m.,  $46. 
Sec.  2      Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  &  Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  2  weeks,  begins 

October  29  and  Saturday,  November  10,  9  a.m.-l  p.m.,  $46. 
Prepares  students  for  LSAT  examinations  administered  on  October  13  and 
December  1,  1979.    Includes  sections  on  practical  judgement,  logic,  validity 
of  conclusions,  cases  and  principles,  writing  ability,  data  interpretation,  and 
quantitative  comparison.   Saturday  session  includes  administration  of  a  practice 
exam  under  timed  conditions  to  simulate  actual  examination  procedures. 
Required  reading  available  from  instructor  at  first  meeting,  about  $6. 

N039     OVERVIEW  OF  THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD  AND  MATERIALS 
FOR  EARLY  EDUCATION  -  Deborah  McLaughlin 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7:30-8:30 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  October  2,  $75. 
An  introduction  to  the  Montessori  philosophy  with  presentation  of  Montessori 
materials  from  various  areas  of  the  curriculum:    practical  life  —  gaining  skill  and 
confidence  in  real  life;  sensorial  —  working  on  development  of  the  five  senses; 
math  —  exploring  the  basic  concepts  of  math;  language  —  building  the  vocabulary 
while  developing  pre-reading  and  pre-writing  skills;  culture  —  studying  the  world 
of  man,  animals,  plants,  science,  art  and  music.   Includes  field  trips,  arts  and 
crafts,  cooking,  dramatics,  stories,  outdoor  play,  and  creative  movement. 

N040    PROGRAMMING  IN  COBOL  -  THE  COMMON  BUSINESS 
ORIENTED  LANGUAGE  -  Mary  G.  Staney 

Sec.  1      Monday  &  Wednesday,  7-8:30 p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $29. 
Basics  of  computer  programming  in  COBOL  —  both  syntax  and  program  structure." 
Develop  proficient  coding  abilities.    Real  world  applications  using  several  files  and 
physical  data  structures.    Emphasis  on  sequential  file  handling.   Participation  entails 
several  hours  of  homework  and  use  of  the  computer.   Prerequisite:    experience  in 
basic  programming  logic  and  vocabulary.  1.2CEUs.  See  General  Information. 

N04 1    RESUME  WRITING  AND  JOB  INTERVIEWING  SKILLS  - 
Garrett  J.  McAuliffe 

Sec.  1     Monday,  7:30- 10 p.m.,  2  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $15. 
A  resume  represents  the  person  —  an  "advertisement"  of  an  individual's  unique 
capabilities,  skills,  and  background.   Students  write  their  own  resume,  which  is 
critiqued  by  the  instructor.    Practice  and  learn  job  interviewing  skills  and  job 
hunting  approaches. 

N042     SELLING  CAN  BE  FUN  -  Roy  C.  Burdick 
Sec.  1      Monday,  October  15,  6-7:30 p.m.,  $8. 

Explores  many  types  of  sales  opportunities:   wholesale,  retail,  door-to-door, 

party  plans,  carnival  barkers,  sales  at  fairs,  and  auctioneering.    Includes 

demonstration,  discussion,  where  to  buy,  where  to  get  help,  and  how  to  become 

a  leader.  -- 
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N043     VIDEO  TAPE  -  David  Skillicorn 

Sec.  1      Saturday,  September  29,  12 p.m. -6 p.m.,  $17. 

Sec.  2      Saturday,  October  20,  12 p.m.-6 p.m.,  $17. 

Sec.  3      Saturday,  November  17,  12 p.m. -6 p.m.,  $17. 

An  intensive  six-hour  video  workshop  in  which  students  learn  how  to  set  up  and 

operate  the  "porta-pak,"  the  most  basic  and  most  widely  utilized  portable  video 

machine.   Hands-on  practice  and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  many  practical 

applications  of  this  unique  technology. 

~Real  Estate  &d  Insurance  Programs 

SEPTEMBER  17  -  DECEMBER  12  


COURSES  OFFERED  IN  SPRINGFIELD  &  AMHERST 


1.  Licensing  Preparation 

2.  Appraising  Residential 
Properties 

3.  Appraisal  Practicum 

4.  Property  Management 

5.  Calculator  Math 

6.  Real  Estate  Law 


7.  Abstracting  and 
Title  Closing 

8.  Foreclosures,  Bankruptcy 
Problems  &  Creditors' 
Rights 

9.  Real  Estate  Finance 
10.  Land  Planning  Survey 


SEMINARS  OFFERED. 


11.  Rehabilitation  of 
Buildings 

12.  Revitalizing  Our  Cities 

13.  Basic  Real  Estate 
Investment 

14.  Risk  Management  Insur- 
ance RM  54,  RM  55 

15.  General  &  Property 
Insurance,  Ins  21,  Ins22 


SALESPERSONS  &  BROKERS  REVIEW 

August  11  and  second  Saturday  of  each  month 

REAL  ESTATE  CAREER  NIGHT  September  13 

SELLING  YOURSELF  ON  PAPER  &  IN  PERSON  September  20 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  

HOW  TO  READ  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

September  18  -  October  9,  4  Tuesdays,  6:00  -  7:30 p.m.,  $40 

INVESTMENT  WORKSHOP:  AN  INTRODUCTION 

September  18  -  October  9,  4  Tuesdays,  7:30  -  9:00 p.m.,  $40 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING  SERVICES 

September  19  -  October  24,  6  Wednesdays,  6:30  -  8:00  p.m.,  $55 
ENTREPRENEURIAL  SERIES 

September  20  -  October  25,  6  Thursdays,  6:30  -  8:00 p.m.,  $55 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT  DR.  CAROL  B.  MacKNIGHT 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 


I  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst 
(413)  549-4970 
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N044     AEROBIC  DANCE;    BEGINNING  -  Donna  Potter-Astion 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  7-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $45. 
A  fitness  approach  to  dance  which  combines  the  aerobic  conditioning  benefits 
of  jogging  with  the  flexibility  and  control  of  dance.   Conducted  indoors  to  music 
at  a  reasonable  pace.   Enthusiasm  and  consistent  attendance  encouraged. 

N045     BALLET:    BEGINNING  -  Ellen  Inkellis  MacDonald 

Sec.  1  Monday  &  Wednesday,  7-8:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $65. 
For  those  with  little  or  no  dance  experience  but  lots  of  enthusiasm.  Depending  on 
the  level,  offers  the  basics  of  ballet  at  a  comfortable  speed.  Prepares  for  additional 
ballet  study.   Consistent  attendance  encouraged. 

N046     BALLROOM  DANCING:    BEGINNING  -  Carolyn  Nims  and 
Victor  Bellenoit 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $25. 
Fundamental  steps  of  ballroom  dancing  —  fox  trot,  waltz,  polka,  rumba,  tango, 
cha-cha,  and  jitterbug.  Open  to  beginners  and  intermediates  who  wish  to  learn 
or  review  ballroom  dancing  on  a  basic  level  in  preparation  for  more  advanced  work. 

N047     BALLROOM  DANCING:    INTERMEDIATE  -  Carolyn  Nims  and 
Victor  Bellenoit 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  8-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $25. 
Continuation  of  Beginning  Ballroom  with  advanced  combinations  added  to  basic 
steps.    Includes  warm-up  with  emphasis  on  relaxation,  rhythm,  and  coordination. 
Clothes  should  allow  comfort  and  maximum  movement.    For  couples  or  singles. 
Prerequisite:    Ballroom  Dancing:    Beginning,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

N048     DANCE  EXERCISE  -  Ellen  Inkellis  MacDonald 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  7-8:15 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $55. 
For  those  seeking  an  environment  less  structured  than  a  dance  class.    Emphasis  on 
corrective  exercises  and  exercises  to  release  tension.   Requires  enthusiasm  and  an 
enjoyment  of  getting  and  staying  in  shape. 

N049     DISCO  DANCE  -  Patrick  Leighton 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $36. 

Covers  the  hustle  as  well  as  other  disco  styles  and  dances.   Workshop  begins  with 

the  basic  rhythms  of  the  hustle  and  progresses  into  the  basic  foot  patterns. 

Techniques  of  leading  and  following  are  introduced  at  the  beginning  and  stressed 

throughout.  When  students  are  secure  in  the  basics,  individual  styles  will  be 

encouraged  and  advanced  patterns  will  be  developed. 

N050    JAZZ  DANCE:   BEGINNING  -  Donna  Potter-Astion 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  5:30-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $65. 
For  beginning  students  with  no  dance  experience.    Basic  jazz  exercises  and  techniques 
with  emphasis  on  enjoyment  of  moving  to  music  while  increasing  body  control, 
flexibility,  and  overall  fitness.    New  routines  covered  each  week.   Consistent 
attendance  encouraged.  " 
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N05 1     JITTERBUG  -  Carolyn  Nims  and  Victor  Bellenoit 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $25. 
For  those  with  no  previous  experience  with  dancing  the  jitterbug  or  for  those  who 
wish  to  review  this  exciting  dance  of  the  40s  and  50s.   Step-by-step  routines  of  the 
Lindy  —  basic  foot  patterns  combined  with  turns,  breakaways,  and  some  aerial 
moves.    Enthusiasm  is  the  only  prerequisite. 

N052     MODERN  DANCE:    BEGINNING  -  Ellen  Inkellis  MacDonald 

Sec.  1      Monday  &  Wednesday,  5:30-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $65. 
For  those  with  little  or  no  dance  experience.   Work  on  developing  strength,  flexibility, 
and  coordination  through  various  modern  techniques;   including 
Horton  and  Limon.    Enthusiasm  and  consistent  attendance  a  must. 

N053     TAP  DANCE:   BEGINNING  -  Ellen  Inkellis  MacDonald 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  8:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $45. 
For  those  with  little  or  no  previous  experience.   Tap  steps  from  flap  and  shuffle  to 
maxiford  and  buffalos;  developing  routines.    (Expenses:    $3-$10,  depending  on  taps.) 


Ellen  Inkellis  MacDonald,  ballet  instructor.    (Photo:  Jacqueline  Caplan) 
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N054     CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH:   BASIC  -Elise  Mullen 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $45. 

Intensive  workshop  designed  for  travelers  to  french-speaking  countries. 
Required  text:  French  Conversational  Practice,  Logan  and  Leroux,  $5, 

N055     CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH:   INTERMEDIATE  - 
Elise  Mullen 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $46. 
Intensive  workshop  for  travelers  to  French-speaking  countries.   Contains  more 
vocabulary  than  basic  workshop  and  discussions  of  French  art,  music,  literature, 
as  well  as  practical  aspects  for  tourists.    Required  text:  French  Conversational 
Practice,  Logan  and  Leroux,  $5,  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

N056    CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH  I  -  Eduardo  Bejar 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $45. 

Basic  conversational  Spanish,  social  amenities  and  greeting  stressed.  A  minimum 
of  grammar  with  primary  emphasis  on  the  conjugation  of  verbs  and  some  verbal 
tenses.  Centers  on  vocabulary  building,  idiomatic  expressions,  and  other  linguistic 
tools  which  enable  students  to  communicate  their  needs  in  different  situations. 

N057     CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH  II  -  Eduardo  Bejar 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $45. 
Basic  conversational  Spanish,  with  focus  on  vocabulary  building,  idiomatic 
expressions,  and  other  linguistic  tools.   Some  grammar,  primarily  verb  tenses, 
to  facilitate  communication.   Prerequisite:   one  year  of  high  school  Spanish  or 
a  semester  of  college  Spanish. 

N058     CONVERSATIONAL  SWEDISH  -  Liselotte  Tate 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $45. 
Basic  spoken  Swedish  with  a  minimum  of  grammar  instruction.   Born  and  educated 
in  Sweden,  the  instructor  provides  popular  phrases  and  expressions  for  those  who 
want  to  travel  in  Sweden.   Those  who  already  have  some  knowledge  of  the  language 
are  also  welcome.   Required  reading:    title  to  be  announced. 

N059    FRENCH  FOR  WRITTEN  CORRESPONDENCE  -  Anne  E.  Inglis 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $46. 
Correct  current  usage  of  French  for  letter  writing,  business  and  personal,  formal  and 
informal.   Specific  instruction  provided  for  special  needs  and  interests  of  class 
members.  Students  submit  a  variety  of  types  of  letters  for  correction  and  discussion. 
Emphasis  on  clarity  and  suitable  style  as  well  as  on  special  vocabulary  and  expression. 
Prerequisite:    two  years  college  French  or  equivalent.    Required  text:    Pour  Rediger 
Correctement  Le  Courrier.  P.  Mandoune. 

N060    ITALIAN  -  Susan  di  Rubbo 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $45. 

For  those  who  wish  to  understand  and  speak  Italian  for  traveling  or  the  enjoyment  25 
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of  learning  a  second  language.  Conversation  with  a  minimum  of  grammar.  Adapts 
to  current  or  projected  needs  and  interests  of  students.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
the  language  required. 

N061     PRACTICAL  GERMAN  -  Dianne  Doersam 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $45. 
For  those  interested  in  obtaining  a  higher  level  of  useful  and  practical  fluency  in 
German.   Maximum  emphasis  on  listening  and  speaking  and  a  minimum  of  writing 
and  grammar.   Geared  to  both  elementary  and  intermediate  students  of  the 
language.    Informal  class  atmosphere  —  ideal  for  those  who  believe  that  learning 
German  can  also  be  fun!    Required  reading:    Deutsch  als  Fremdsprache,  1 A  Grundstufe. 
$5,  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 
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N062     EXPRESSIVE  WRITING  -  Linda  Smith 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $65. 
How  to  better  express  an  idea,  an  opinion,  or  an  experience.   Open  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  write  letters,  reports,  articles,  poetry,  and  stories.   How  the  words  we  have 
written  affect  and  reach  each  of  us.    Required  reading:   The  Elements  of  Style, 
Strunk,  Jr.  and  White,  $1.50. 

N063     HOW  THE  WORLD  BECOMES  A  POEM:   READING  AND 
WRITING  -  Micala  Sidore 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $46. 
Poems  that  cover  a  specific  area  of  poets'  experience:    identity,  the  family,  friends 
and  lovers,  animals,  the  larger  world,  and  the  persona.   Poems  read  out  loud  and 
the  following  topics  discussed:    how  the  language  is  chosen,  how  the  poems  move 
us,  what  it  is  that  makes  them  poems.   Other  aspects  of  poetry:   the  "truth"  of 
the  poem  versus  the  "truth"  of  the  experience  that  generates  it,  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  propaganda  and  value  judgments,  the  "voice"  of  the  poem.    Each  week 
students  write  poetry  from  their  own  experience  based  upon  the  poems  they  have 
read.    Every  third  week  students  discuss  their  poems  as  well  as  any  other  questions 
that  come  up  in  the  writing,  and  questions  left  unanswered  from  the  previous 
two  weeks. 

NO 64    HOW  TO  WRITE  AND  SELL  A  NON-FICTION  BOOK  - 
Steve  Berman 

Sec.   1     Wednesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $80. 
Whether  you  want  to  write  a  cookbook,  a  travel  guide,  a  biography,  or  a  serious 
study  about  the  midlife  crisis,  there  are  skills  you  will  need  to  sell  your  idea  to 
a  publisher.    Individual  sessions  with  instructor. 

NO  65    SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPELLING:   BEGINNING - 
Stanley  Patrie 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $45. 
Sec.  2      Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $45. 
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Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  in  this  country.    Includes  brief 
history  of  the  language  of  sign,  background  information  on  deaf,  and  effects  on 
those  born  deaf  or  who  have  lost  their  hearing  later  in  life.   Conversation  with 
totally  deaf  people,  including  the  instructor.    Required  reading:   Talk  to  the  Deaf, 
Reikehof,  $6.,  2.0  CEUs.  * 

N066     SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPELLING  -  INTERMEDIATE 
Stanley  Patrie 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $45. 
Designed  to  improve  signing  and  finger  spelling  expressive  and  receptive  skills.    Intro- 
duces the  colloquialisms  that  are  prevalent  in  informal  conversational  situations  among 
the  deaf  and  interprets  English  idioms  into  the  language  of  signs.   Prerequisite:   A  good 
knowledge  of  signs  and  fingerspelling.    Required  text:    Conversational  Sign  Language,  1 1, 
W.  Madsen,  $7,  2.0  CEUs.* 

N067     SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPELLING:   ADVANCED  - 
Stanley  Patrie 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $45. 
American  Sign  Language  (AMESLAN)  uses  the  same  signs  as  Sign  English  (which  is 
taught  to  beginners),  but  the  order  in  which  these  words  are  put  together  is  very 
different.  Syntax  and  tense  are  largely  ignored  and  sentences  greatly  shortened. 
Prerequisite:  students  must  have  previous  experience  in  manual  communication. 
Required  reading:  An  Introduction  to  AMESLAN,  Fant,  $7,  2.0  CEUs.* 


*  Continuing  Education  Unit;  see  General  Information.  Booksavailablein  Hasbrouck  102B. 


Stanley  Patrie,  sign  language  &  finger  spelling  instructor.    (Photo:  Jacqueline  Caplan) 
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NO 68    WRITING  FOR  MAGAZINES:   HOW  TO  EARN  A  LIVING  BY 
FREE  LANCE  WRITING  -  Steve  Berman 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $80. 
Entire  process  of  selling,  including  subtleties  of  the  various  writer's  markets  —  every- 
thing from  Harpers  and  Atlantic  to  the  mystery  pulp  magazines.   Getting  ideas  for 
stories,  selling  the  idea  to  an  editor,  and  the  actual  writing  of  the  piece.    Individual 
sessions  with  instructor. 

NO 69    WRITING  FOR  MOVIES  AND  TELEVISION  -  Monica  Faulkner 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  7:30-9  p.m.,  7  weeks,  begins  October  2,  $47. 
Introduction  to  writing  screen  plays  for  motion  pictures  and  television.    Develop  story 
ideas  and  solve  a  variety  of  dramatic  problems  through  the  use  of  systematic  writing 
exercises  and  classroom  critiques.    Directed  watching  and  analysis  of  television 
programs  and  movies,  and  reading  of  selected  screen  plays  and  teleplays.  The 
structure  of  the  motion  picture  and  television  industries,  the  role  of  the  writer  within 
them,  and  the  problems  of  beginning  and  maintaining  a  career  in  these  industries. 
Students  should  know  how  to  type  and  have  access  to  a  typewriter.    Required 
reading  will  be  announced.    (Expenses:    $10.) 
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N070     BLUEGRASS  BANJO:   FROM  THE  BEGINNING - 
James  Heffernan 

Sec.  1      Monday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $45. 
Introduction  to  bluegrass  banjo.   Basic  information  such  as  banjo  care,  tuning, 
practice,  tablature,  and  history  are  discussed.  Workshop  progresses  through  basic 
bluegrass  songs  in  the  style  of  Earl  Scruggs.   Special  attention  paid  to  the  history 
of  bluegrass  and  the  banjo  from  1945  to  the  present.   No  previous  musical 
experience  necessary.   Students  must  have  access  to  a  five-string  banjo.    (Expenses: 
$5-$10.) 

N071      FIDDLE:    BEGINNING  -  G.  Campbell  Kaynor 
Sec.  1      Monday,  6:30-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $35. 
Tuning,  bowing,  and  fingering  techniques,  scales,  and  a  few  simple  tunes  for  the 
beginning  fiddler.    Discussion  of  various  styles  and  basic  music  theory. 

N072     FIDDLE:   ADVANCED  BEGINNING  -  G.  Campbell  Kaynor 

Sec.  1  Wednesday,  6:30-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $35. 
Designed  for  students  with  a  knowledge  of  the  instrument  or  related  instruments 
(e.g.,  mandolin,  banjo).  Covers  scales,  bowing,  and  fingering  techniques  with  the 
goal  of  learning  one  new  tune  at  each  session.  Includes  harmony  and  chording 
techniques  and  related  music  theory.  Discussion  on  styles  include:  a  sampling  of 
Irish,  Scottish,  Swedish,  French  Canadian,  and  New  England  tunes.  Prerequisite: 
some  playing  experience  with  traditional  music. 
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NO  73    FLAT  PICK  GUITAR,  COUNTRY  STYLE  -  Nick  Plakias 

Sec.  1      Monday,  8-  W p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $45. 
A  survey  of  the  flat  pick  guitar  styles  used  in  traditional  folk,  country,  and  blue 
grass  music.    Listening,  tuning,  tablature,  timing,  rhythm  playing,  and  melody 
playing.   Students  should  have  a  playable  guitar  (preferably  steel  string),  and  be 
familiar  with  basic  chords  in  the  keys  of  C  and  G. 

NO 74     FOLK  GUITAR:    BEGINNING  -  Fran  Ferry 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $46. 
For  people  with  little  or  no  experience  with  guitars.  Topics  include  tuning,  basic 
major,  minor,  and  7th  chords,  tablature,  and  using  a  capo.   Various  methods  of 
strumming  and  finger-picking  are  demonstrated  through  the  music  of  Paul  Simon; 
Bob  Dylan;  Gordon  Lightfoot;  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary;  and  others  in  the  folk  idiom. 

N075     FOLK  MUSIC  OF  THE  60s  -  Fran  Ferry 

Sec.  7      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $45. 
Contemporary  folk  music  of  the  60s;    songs  by  Dylan;  Donovan;  Peter,  Paul 
and  Mary;  Joan  Baez;  and  others  according  to  students'  interest.  A  beginners 
guitar  workshop  designed  to  teach  finger-picking  and  strumming  in  the  styles 
used  with  folk  music  of  this  time  period. 

V076     HARMONICA:   BASIC  -  Nick  Plakias 

Sec.  7      Monday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $45. 
Play  one  of  the  least  expensive,  but  most  rewarding  musical  instruments. 
History  of  the  harmonica,  its  care  and  maintenance,  and  basic  techniques. 
Traditional  folk  and  blues  tunes  as  well  as  fiddle  melodies  from  the  British 
Isles.   No  previous  musical  training  necessary.   Students  need  a  ten-hole  Hohner 
Marine  Band  Harmonica,  Number  1896,  key  of  C. 

N077     RECORDER:  BEGINNING  -  Jed  David  Watson 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6:30-7:45 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $30. 
For  those  with  little  or  no  experience  in  recorder  playing.   Both  group  and 
individual  instructions,  and  experience  in  improvisation  and  ensemble  playing. 
Examination  of  several  examples  of  recorder  literature,  from  Renaissance  consort 
nusic  to  contemporary  sonatas.    Required  Text:    Basic  Recorder  Technique,  Vol.  I, 
3rr  and  Method  for  the  Recorder.  Vol.  I.  Duchenes. 

N078     RECORDER:    INTERMEDIATE  -  Jed  David  Watson 

Sec.  7      Tuesday,  8-9: 15 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $30. 
For  those  with  a  basic  knowledge  of  fingering  patterns,  and  ability  to  play  a 
simple  melody  at  sight.   Both  group  and  individual  instruction,  and  experience 
in  improvisation  and  ensemble  playing.    Examination  of  several  examples  of 
recorder  literature,  from  Renaissance  consort  music  to  contemporary  sonatas. 
Required  text:    Basic  Recorder  Technique,  Vol.  II,  Orr  and  Method  for  the 
Recorder.  Vol.  Ilf  Duchenes. 
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N079     THE  AMERICAN  PROSPECT  -  Anne  E.  Inglis 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $45. 
Discussion  of  changes  experienced  in  past  and  present,  and  the  options  available. 
Examination  of  what  change  does;  and  what  can  be  done  to  affect  or  direct  it  for 
the  future.   Required  reading:   The  American  Prospect:    Insight  Into  Our  Next  100 
Years,  Thoma,  $4.   Recommended  background  readings:    1984,  Orwell;  Brave  New 
World,  Huxley;  Walden  II  Revisited,  Skinner;  Future  Shock.  Toffler. 

NO  80    CREATIVE  DRAMA  FOR  ADULTS  -  Susan  Fleischman  and 
Stuart  Lerner 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $46. 
Experiences  in  imagination  and  creative  dramatics,  with  structured  exercises, 
improvisations,  and  prepared  pieces.   Develop  new  ways  of  seeing,  feeling,  and 
understanding  through  work  with  poems,  myths,  stories,  and  fold  tales.   Adapts 
to  the  development  of  each  student;  beginners  and  those  with  theater  or  movement 
background  are  welcome.    Individually  and  as  a  group,  students  explore  the  use  of 
speech,  sound,  movement,  music  and  pantomine  as  elements  for  dramatic  expression. 

N081     DREAMS  AND  DREAM  INTERPRETATION:   AJUNGIAN 
PERSPECTIVE  -  Steven  M.  Bengis 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $45. 
Introduces  the  basics  of  dream  interpretation  with  specific  emphasis  on  the  work  of 
Carl  Gustav  Jung.  In  addition  to  exploring  the  theoretical  approach  of  Jung,  specific 
dreams  from  case  studies  will  be  used.  Space  is  provided  for  participants  to  work  on  their 
own  dream  material  (strictly  voluntary).  Students  are  asked  to  maintain  a  dream  journal. 
Specific  readings  correspond  to  weekly  discussion.  No  psychological  background  required 

N082     DYING  AND  LIVING;  LOSS  AS  A  PART  OF  LIFE  - 
Prudence  Starkweather 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $65. 
Exploration  of  feelings  about  loss  of  loved  ones  and  facing  death.   Through 
guided  fantasy  and  sharing  feelings,  students  look  at  early  experiences  and 
teachings  to  see  their  effect.   Discussions  about  cancer  and  "terminal  illnesses," 
suicide,  loss  and  loneliness,  and  the  process  of  dying,  as  well  as  what  it  means  to 
be  fully  alive.    Required  reading:    On  Death  and  Dying,  Kubler-Ross,  ($2.50) 

N083  THE  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARENTS  - 

S.  Whitcomb 
Sec.  1      Monday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $38. 
Discussion  group  for  parents  to  share  with  other  parents  their  feelings,  strengths, 
and  weaknesses  about  parenting.   Since  parenting  is  a  role  that  many  approach  with 
little  prior  training,  planning,  or  education,  parents  frequently  feel  overwhelmed 
by  the  responsibilities  and  expectations  of  being  a  "good"  parent.   Examination  of 
how  one  becomes  a  parent,  family  adjustments,  role  expectations,  shared  parenting 
versus  traditional  roles  and  how  that  fits  into  individual  needs  and  family  relationships. 
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N084    HATHA  YOGA:   BASIC  -  Adele  Mack 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6-7:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $35. 
Based  on  the  premise  that  good  health  entails  discipline.   Hatha  yoga  asanas  and 
pranayama,  leading  to  relaxation  at  will  and  greater  powers  of  concentration. 
Includes  a  review  of  proper  nutrition. 

N085     HATHA  YOGA:   INTERMEDIATE  -  Adele  Mack 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  8-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $35. 
For  those  with  some  previous  experience  with  yoga.   Emphasis  on  the  physiology 
of  asanas  and  pranayama  and  their  therapeutic  value.   Combination  of  stretches  and 
breathing  exercises  with  relaxation  techniques  to  release  tension  and  increase  energy. 

N086    HEALTH  AND  PERSONAL  GROWTH  IN  THE  LAST  THIRD 
OF  LIFE  -  Anne  E.  Inglis 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  2-4  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $46. 
Pre-retirement  planning  for  post-retirement  living.   Discussions  of  realistic  chances 
for  working,  learning,  and  enjoying  after  60,  with  study  of  a  variety  of  cases, 
problems,  and  choices.    Required  reading:    Learn  to  Grow  Old,  Tournier,  ($7). 
Recommended  background  reading:   The  Ulyssean  Cult:    Creativity  in  the  Middle 
and  Later  Years,  McLeish;  The  Coming  of  Age,  de  Beauvoir;  The  New  Old: 
Struggling  for  Decent  Aging,  Gross,  Seidman,  eds. 

N087     ISSUES  IN  PARENTING  -  Irene  P.  Eigner  and  Rosemary  Agoglia 
Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $38. 
Covers  how  to  play  with  children;  what  play  is  all  about;  what  children  like  to 
do  at  different  ages;  how  to  design  play  spaces  in  and  around  the  home;  and  how 
to  choose  a  good  learning  environment  for  children.   Discussion  includes     how  to 
talk  with  children  about  such  difficult  issues  as  death  and  dying;  divorce  and 
separation;  racism;  sex-role  identity;  sexuality;  and  individual  differneces  such  as 
handicaps  and  learning  disabilities.    Includes  discussions  on  parents  rights  and 
the  latest  legislation.    Handouts,  movies,  and  suggested  reading  throughout  the 
eight  weeks. 

NO  88    PEER  COUNSELING  -  Mekael  Askin  Taylor 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $45. 
Peer  counseling  is  a  nonjudgemental,  self-directed,  and  self-affirming  type  of 
emotional  release  counseling.    It  is  two-way  counseling  in  which  participants  learn 
to  function  as  both  counselor  and  client.   Commitment  of  at  least  one  session  per 
week  outside  of  class  to  practice  techniques  learned  in  class.   An  intensive  program, 
time  and  energy  consuming.   Not  for  people  undergoing  severe  crises.    Participants 
must  be  able  to  assume  responsibility  for  both  themselves  and  others. 

N089    RELAXATION  WORKSHOP  -  Judith  Phillips 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $29. 

How  to  get  relief  from  stress:    learning  to  relax  the  body  and  the  mind.    Improve 

concentration  and  develop  a  sense  of  self-worth.   Dr.  Benson's  techniques.  Dr. 
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Jacobson's  Progressive  Relaxation,  pulse  monitoring,  and  other  related  methods  are 
used  to  identify  sources  of  stress,  recognize  its  manifestations,  and  change 
behavior  patterns  through  repeated  practice. 

NO  90    TOUCH  FOR  HEALTH  -  Janean  Strong-Cifarelli 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $37. 
Bring  the  body  into  harmonious  balance  by  restoring  natural  energy  through  a 
combination  of  acupuncture/touch,  physiology,  and  biochemistry.   Muscle 
balance  as  a  basic  key  to  health.  A  simple  series  of  muscle  tests  give  results 
concerning  muscle  weakness,  nutritional  deficiencies,  injuries,  allergies,  mental 
blocks,  and  acupuncture  meridian  flows.  Students  seek  to  locate  minor  imbalances 
in  their  systems  before  they  become  major  problems.   Specific  techniques  to 
strengthen  the  involved  muscles  and  relieve  tension  and  anxiety  from  both  emotion, 
trauma,  and  mental  stress.  Required  reading:  Touch  for  Health,  Thie  and  Marks,  ($10), 
available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

N091    YOUR  PERSONAL  IMAGE  -  Helena  Baker 

Sec.  1      Monday,  September  24,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  $10. 

How  to  select  one's  new  wardrobe  as  an  expression  of  oneself.   What  to  wear  for 
job  interviews,  career  or  travel.   Color  coordinate  to  the  best  advantage  with  price 
in  mind. 
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N092    AESTHETICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  -  John  Marcy 

Sec.  1      Tuesday&  Thursday,  6-7:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $65. 
Examination  of  the  work  of  historically  important  as  well  as  contemporary 
photographers,  reading  of  criticism,  and  discussion  of  various  photographic 
philosophies.   Students  bring  their  own  work  to  class  for  discussion  and  critique, 
and  establish  a  critical  vocabulary  to  apply  to  their  photographs.  Students  must 
have  basic  skills  and  facilities  to  print  their  own  photographs.   Minimal  practice 
in  the  darkroom  to  deal  with  specific  photographic  problems  encountered  in  the 
creative  process.    (Expenses:    $30.) 

N093    THE  DARKROOM  PHOTOGRAPHER:   BEGINNING  SKILLS  - 
Carol  Reck 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  2-4:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $85. 
Students  see  their  images  appear  in  the  developer  and  enjoy  learning  how  to  make 
high-quality  prints  from  their  negatives.   Clear,  step-by-step  demonstrations  of 
film  developing,  contact  sheets,  enlarging  and  mounting  of  finished  products 
followed  by  actual  darkroom  practice  in  each  session.    Includes  slide-viewing  and 
discussion  of  images  and  students'  technical  problems  in  shooting,  developing 
and  printing.   Each  student  produces  quality  mounted  prints.   Class  limited  to  5 
students.  Access  to  35mm  camera  required,  all  chemicals  and  paper  supplied. 
Students  should  bring  one  roll  of  exposed  black  and  white  film  to  first  meeting 
for  developing. 

N094    DARKROOM  PHOTOGRAPHER:   INTERMEDIATE  -  Carol  Reck 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7:30-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $85. 
Sharpening  of  photographic  vision  and  improvement  of  the  quality  of  prints. 
Understanding  imagery  and  applying  the  technical  tools  of  good  print-making. 
Combines  discussion  of  photographs  and  actual  darkroom  practice  in  each  session. 
Students  work  on  their  own  negatives  and  prints'  and  handle  contrast,  tonality,  shape, 
space,  scale,  select  printing  papers,  and  use  toners  to  bring  out  expressive  qualities  in 
print.  Varieties  of  presentations  of  final  prints  discussed.   Class  limited  to  5  students. 
For  students  with  basic  darkroom  skills.  Access  to  adjustable  35mm  camera  required, 
all  necessary  chemicals  and  paper  supplied. 

N095     PHOTOGRAPHY:    BASIC  -  Richard  Barrell 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  in  Amherst,  and  Quabbin 

field  trip  on  Sunday,  October  7,11  a.m. -2 p.m.,  $55. 
Sec.  2      Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  in  Palmer,  and  Quabbin 

field  trip  on  Sunday,  October  7,11  a.m. -2 p.m.,  $55. 
Use  of  cameras,  lenses,  filters,  light  meters  and  other  equipment;  darkroom  pro- 
cedures and  equipment.    Discussions  of  slides,  16  mm.  film,  books,  prints,  and 
work  of  major  photographers.    Demonstrations  and  handouts,  relaxed  atmosphere; 
instructor  works  individually  with  students  on  projects.    Individual  darkroom  work 
not  included.    (Expenses:    $5-$10.)    Recommended  reading:    Photography,    Upton 
and  Upton,  $1 5,  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 
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NO  96    AVIATION  GROUND  SCHOOL  -  Bob  Sparks 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7- 10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $65. 

An  extensive  introduction  to  airplanes  and  aviation  science  which  is  designed 

to  prepare  participants  for  the  FAA  Private  Pilot  Written  Examination.    Includes  a 

study  of:   airplane  systems,  weight  and  balance,  Federal  Aviation  Regulations, 

Airman's  Information  Manual,  meteorology,  aeronautical  charts,  cross-country 

flying  and  navigation,  and  medical  aspects  of  flight.    Required  reading:    Private 

Pilot's  Manual,  Jeppesen  Sanderson,  Inc.,  $14;  may  be  purchased  from  instructor. 

N097     FENCING:    BEGINNING  -  James  Buckheit 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $45. 
Fundamentals  of  fencing  with  foil,  focusing  on  beginning  level  foil  competition; 
other  weapons  and  styles  of  fencing  demonstrated  and  discussed.   Good  exercise, 
rigorous  concentration,  a  taste  of  an  exciting  European  tradition.  An  excellent 
carry-over  sport    Equipment  provided. 

N098    IYENGAR  YOGA  -  Jennifer  Wexler 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6-7:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $35. 
Iyengar  yoga  is  a  style  of  Hatha  yoga  which  focuses  on  learning  correct  allignment 
of  the  body  through  practicing  postures  and  exercises.    In  this  process,  strength  and 
endurance  are  increased  and  the  entire  body  becomes  increasingly  limber.    In 
practicing  the  postures,  students  learn  how  to  move  past  accepted  limitation  of 
their  bodies  and  develop  will  and  concentration.   Designed  to  achieve  the  full 
benefits  of  exercise  and  simultaneously  learn  prophylactic  measures  against  in- 
curring injury  to  tendons  and  muscles.   Concepts  of  correct  allignment  and 
teohniques  for  protecting  the  body  can  be  applied  to  all  forms  of  exercise. 
Required  reading:    BSK  Iyengar  Lights  on  Yoga,  $5. 

N099    JOGGING/RUNNING  -  Linda  Wetherby 

Sec.  1      Monday,  5:30-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $35. 
Information  and  support  to  get  started  on  a  running  program  whether  to  lose 
weight,  feel  better,  or  for  self-discovery.   Students  set  individual  goals.   Stretching 
and  conditioning  emphasized.   Must  have  running  shoes. 

N100    KOREAN  KARATE:   THE  ART  OF  TAE  KWON  DO - 
Giles  Hopkins 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $46. 
Introduction  to  Tae  Kwon  Do  as  a  method  of  self-defense,  exercise,  and  discipline 
for  the  mind  and  the  body.   Stresses  development  of  speed,  power,  balance, 
accuracy,  and  focus  in  action. 

N101     RACQUET  BALL:   BEGINNING  -  Linda  Wetherby 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $45. 
The  basics  of  racquet  ball  from  conditioning  and  equipment  to  shot-by-shot 
strategy.   Students  must  have  their  own  racquet  and  ball.    (Expenses:    $9-$15for 
racquet  and  balls.) 
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N102     SCUBA  DIVING  -  Project  Deep  Staff 

Sec.  1     Monday  &  Wednesday,  7- 10 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $125. 
Intensive  introduction  to  scuba  diving,  including  diver  rescue  and  physiology,  dive 
equipment,  diving  physics,  dive  planning  and  marine  environment.   NAUI  scuba 
certification  upon  completion  of  3  open  water  dives.   Prerequisite:   ability  to 
swim  V*  mile.  Students  must  supply  their  own  mask,  fins  and  snorkel  by  second 
meeting  (cost  about  $45);  all  other  equipment  included  in  workshop  fee. 

N103     TENNIS:  BEGINNING  -  Larry  Kaufman 

Sec.  1      Monday  &  Wednesday,  5:30-6:30 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  September  24,  $35. 
Emphasis  on  the  basic  aspects  of  the  game  necessary  to  begin  playing  and  enjoying 
tennis.  Specifically,  the  forehand,  backhand,  serve,  and  volley  are  taught  in 
simple,  progressive  steps  to  allow  students  to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  a  con- 
sistent game.  Rules,  beginning  strategy,  and  warm-up  exercises  are  also  covered. 
Bring  a  racket,  sneakers,  and  a  new  can  of  balls. 

N104    TENNIS:    BEGINNING  -  David  Nowak 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  1-2 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $35. 
Fundamentals  of  the  forehand,  backhand,  volley,  and  serve.   Emphasis  on  the 
basic  stroke.   Grips,  footwork,  rules,  scoring,  and  strategy  are  covered.   Bring  a 
racket  and  a  can  of  balls. 

N105     TENNIS:   INTERMEDIATE  -  Larry  Kaufman 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  5:30  -  6:30  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $35. 
Designed  for  students  who  already  can  hit  ground  strokes  with  some  consistency 
and  wish  to  improve  their  overall  game.  The  fundamentals  are  reviewed  and 
strengthened.    Includes  work  with  improved  weight-transfer,  footwork,  con- 
centration, and  other  concepts  to  improve  consistency,  placement,  depth  on  ground 
strokes  and  serve.   Volley,  lob  ,  and  overhead  with  strategy  and  warm-up  exercises 
are  covered.   Bring  a  racket,  sneakers,  and  a  new  can  of  balls. 

N106     TENNIS:    INTERMEDIATE  -  David  Nowak 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  12- 1  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $35. 
Fundamentals  of  the  forehand,  backhand,  volley,  lob,  overhead,  and  serve.    Em- 
phasis on  drills  and  incorporating  them  into  playing  situations.   Singles  and  doubles 
strategy  and  footwork  drills.   Open  to  anyone  with  some  experience  in  tennis. 
Bring  a  racket  and  a  can  of  balls. 

N107    WEIGHT  TRAINING  -  Linda  Wetherby 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  6-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $46. 
Individualized  weight  training  program  based  on  maximum  weight  percentages. 
Stretching  and  conditioning  exercises  emphasized  as  an  integral  part  of  each 
person's  program.    Primarily  an  activity  workshop  geared  toward  building  strength 
and  endurance. 
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N108    ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT  FOR  THE  SELF-SUFFICIENT  FARM 
OR  HOMESTEAD  -  Edward  T.  Kingsbury 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $65. 
Livestock  and  poultry  management  directed  toward  the  needs  of  the  self-sufficient 
and  small  scale  farmer,  with  emphasis  on  species  of  particular  interest  to  the  class. 
Topics  include  animal  selection,  feeding,  health  care,  breeding,  and  the  raising  of 
young  animals.   Special  attention  to  the  interrelationships  between  different  farm 
animals  and  how  they  can  be  combined  for  maximum  efficiency.   General  farm 
management  as  it  relates  to  animal  agriculture. 

N 1 09    BEYOND  NATURAL  FOODS  -  Paula  Gallagher 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  October  10,  $53. 
Topics  range  from  downright  simple  American  (whole  grains,  baked  vegetables, 
honest  breads,  soups,  and  of  course  apple  pie)  to  oriental  gourmet  (tempura,  sushi, 
lohan  chai,  etc.).   Also  includes  gathering  and  preparing  local  wild  greens,  and 
natural  aids  for  maintaining  health  (compresses,  teas).  Special  holiday  cooking 
help  available  in  developing  or  refining  a  natural  foods  diet.   Meets  in  Hadley. 
(Expenses:    $10.) 

N110     BICYCLING:   BEGINNING  -  Bradford  Knipes 

Sec.   1     Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $26. 
Selecting  a  bicycle,  adjusting  it  to  fit,  maintenance,  repair,  and  important 
considerations  for  commuting  and  touring.   Emphasis  to  suit  students.    Lecture, 
discussion,  demonstration,  and  exhibition  of  rare  bicycles. 

Nlll     BICYCLING:   ADVANCED  -  Bradford  Knipes 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  October  31,  $26. 
High  performance  equipment  and  techniques:   custom  specification  of  frame  and 
equipment,  fine  tuning,  conditioning  and  riding  techniques.   Additional  topics  to 
suit  students.   Students  should  be  familiar  with  the  basics. 

N112     BRIDGE:    BEGINNING  -  Paula  Mann 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $37. 
Introduction  to  basic  bidding  and  play  techniques  for  those  with  no  previous 
bridge  experience.    Includes  both  instruction  and  supervised  play. 

N113    BRIDGE:   ADVANCED  BEGINNING  AND  INTERMEDIATE - 
Paula  Mann 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $37. 
For  students  with  some  bridge  experience.    Review  of  the  basics  with  emphasis 
on  improvement  of  bidding  and  playing  skills.    Includes  both  instruction  and 
supervised  play. 

N 1 14    CHAINSAW  USE,  MAINTENANCE  AND  SAFETY  FOR 
BEGINNERS  -  Robert  Mack  and  Charles  Thompson 

Sec.  1      Saturday,  9  a.m. -2 p.m.,  October  6,  $15. 

For  those  with  little  or  no  experience  with  chainsaws,  and  who  want  to  process 

their  own  firewood.    Use  of  gasoline  chainsaw  for  felling,  limbing,  and  bucking 
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trees.  Sharpening,  routine  maintenance,  and  safety  considerations  emphasized. 
Class  meets  in  local  woodlot.    Limited  practice  opportunity  for  those  with  their 
own  saws.   Also  useful  for  those  considering  purchasing  a  chainsaw. 

N 1 1 5    CHINESE  CUISINE  -  Maria  Wei 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  25,  $45. 
Principles  and  techniques  in  Chinese  cuisine,  covering  a  variety  of  dishes:    spring 
rolls,  fried  wonton,  sauteed  shrimp  with  cashew  nuts,  and  many  more.  Weekly 
demonstration  of  procedures  from  preparations  of  raw  ingredients  to  the  cooking 
process.   (Expenses:    $7.) 

Nl  16     DESIGNING  YOUR  OWN  SOLAR  GREENHOUSE  - 
Peter  Kitchell 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $47. 
Design  a  solar  greenhouse  to  heat  itself  and  to  help  heat  the  home.  Based  on 
recent  research  and  examples  of  solar  greenhouses,  with  or  without  manufactured 
components,  owner-built  or  contracted.    Includes  site  considerations  for  both  free- 
standing and  attached  greenhouses,  selecting  or  designing  supplementary  mechanical 
and  greenhouse  equipment,  comparison  of  various  materials  for  performance, 
durability  and  cost,  review  of  class  designs. 

N117     FORESTRY  PRINCIPLES  FOR  WOODLOT  OWNERS  - 
Robert  Mack  and  Charles  Thompson 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins  September  25,  and  Saturday, 
9 a.m.-l p.m.,  3  weeks,  September  29,  October  13,  &  October  20,  $48. 
Fundamentals  of  forestry  to  help  make  sound  decisions  in  the  management  and 
use  of  woodlots.  Topics  include:    identification  of  tree  species,  woodland  ecology, 
woodlot  improvement  activities,  forest  measurement  techniques,  management 
planning  and  economic  considerations.   Saturdays'  field  sessions  examine  various 
forest  situations.   Group  develops  prescriptions  for  improvement  of  actual 
sample  areas. 

Nl  18     STAR  GAZING  -  Thomas  Balonek 

j  Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7:30- 10 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $36. 
Use  of  star  maps  to  locate  the  constellations  in  the  fall  evening  sky,  study  of  the 
motions  of  celestial  objects  and  their  physical  nature,  how  to  use  binoculars  to 
locate  objects  in  the  sky,  how  to  use  telescopes  and  cameras  to  obtain  views  of 
planets,  clusters  of  stars,  nebulae,  and  galaxies,  and  a  chance  to  use  the  largest 
telescopes  in  the  valley  to  observe  a  broad  selection  of  celestial  wonders.   On  clear 
nights,  classes  are  held  outside.   Students  should  bring  their  own  binoculars  if 
possible. 

Nl  1 9     UPHOLSTERY-  Walter  Rupp 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $65. 
Step-by-step  reupholstering  of  a  typical  piece  of  furniture.   Demonstrations  enable 
students  to  work  independently.   Questions  and  problems  handled  on  an  individual 
basis.   (Expenses:    $10.) 
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Nl  20     WHAT  HATH  MAN  WROUGHT?  -  A  BEGINNER'S  LOOK  AT 
ANTIQUES  -  Anne  Berra 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $46. 
A  broad  survey  for  those  with  an  interest  in,  but  little  or  no  experience  with, 
antiques.    Lecture  —  discussion  of  various  types  of  antiques  and  their  periods,  with 
emphasis  on  American  antiques.   Pieces  from  private  collections  available  for 
examination;  opportunities  for  students  to  bring  their  own  pieces  for  discussion 
and  identification.    Extensive  bibliography  provided  to  aid  independent  in»depth 
study. 


Day  Guide 


MONDAY 

All  About  Auctions  &  Auctioneering 

Appliance  Repair 

Bartending 

Bluegrass  Banjo:    From  the  Beginning 

Calligraphy 

Commercial  Art/Graphic  Design:    Advanced 

Conversation  French:    Intermediate 

Disco  Dance 

Fencing 

Fiddle:    Beginning 

Figure  Drawing 

Flat  Pick  Guitar,  Country  Style 

Folk  Guitar:    Beginning 

French  for  Written  Correspondence 

Gothic  Lettering  &  Illumination 

Growth  &  Development  of  Parents 

Harmonica 

Jogging/Running 

Korean  Karate 

Printmaking:    I  &  II 

Resume  Writing  &  Job  Interviewing  Skills 

Selling  Can  Be  Fun 

Sign  Language  &  Finger  Spelling:  Beginning 

Watercolor  Painting 

Your  Personal  Image 

TUESDAY 

Animal  Management  for  the  Self-Sufficient 

Farm  or  Homestead 
Aviation  Ground  School 
Bartending 
Ceramic  Form,  Decoration,  and  Technique 

Throughout  the  Ages 
Chinese  Cuisine 
Conversational  Spanish  I 
Conversational  Swedish 
Creative  Drama  for  Adults 
Drawing  with  Pencils 
Dying  &  Living:    Loss  as  a  Part  of  Life 
Expressive  Writing 
Fashion  Illustration/Layout 
How  the  World  Becomes  a  Poem:    Reading 

and  Writing 
Investment  Planning:    Advanced 
Italian 

Iyengar  Yoga 
Law  for  Non- Lawyers 
Off- Loom  Fiber  Techniques 
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Overview  of  the  Montessori  Method  and 

Materials  for  Early  Education 
Recorder:    Beginning 
Recorder:    Intermediate 
Relaxation  Workshop 

Sign  Language  &  Finger  Spelling:    Advanced 
Studio  Painting 
The  American  Prospect 
Wood  carving 

WEDNESDAY 

Ballroom  Dancing:    Beginning 

Ballroom  Dancing:    Intermediate 

Basic  Photography 

Beyond  Natural  Foods 

Bicycling:    Beginning 

Bicycling:    Advanced 

Bridge:   Beginning 

Cartoon  Art 

Commercial  Art  for  Beginners 

Conversational  French:    Basic 

Creating  Instructional  Materials  for  the 

Elementary  Grades 
Darkroom  Photographer:    Beginning  Skills 
Fiddle:    Advanced  Beginning 
Dreams  &  Dream  Interpretation 
Glaze  Formulation 
Hatha  Yoga:    Basic 
Hatha  Yoga:    Intermediate 
Health  &  Personal  Growth  in  the  Last 

Third  of  Life 
How  to  Write  &  Sell  a  Non-Fiction  Book 
Issues  in  Parenting 
Jitterbug 
Peer  Counseling 
Practical  German 
Quiltmaking 
Self  Portrait 
Sign  Language  &  Finger  Spelling: 

Intermediate 
Star  Gazing 
Touch  for  Health 
What  Hath  Man  Wrought?  A  Beginner's 

Look  at  Antiques 
Upholstery 

THURSDAY 

Arts  Grantsmanship  &  Budgeting  for 

the  Novice 
Basic  Design 


Basic  Photography 

Bookkeeping:    Basic 

Bridge:    Advanced  Beginning  &  Interme 

Collage  &  Assemblage 

Conversational  Spanish  II 

Creative  Arts  Programming 

Darkroom  Photographer:    Intermediate 

Skills 
Designing  Your  Own  Solar  Greenhouse 
Involving  Volunteers  in  the  Arts 
Legal,  Financial  &  Human  Mccountabili 
Presenting  the  Arts  Event 
Public  Relations 

Raising  Funds  in  the  Local  Community 
Sign  Language  &  Finger  Spelling:  Begini 
The  Purpose  &  Objectives  of  Your  Arts 

Organization 
Working  With  People 
Writing  for  Magazines:    How  to  Earn  a 

Living  by  Free  Lance  Writing 

TUESDAY  &  THURSDAY 

Aerobic  Dance:    Beginning 

Aesthetics  of  Photography 

Basic  Mathematics:    Concepts  &  Skills 

Dance  Exercise 

Jazz  Dance:    Beginning 

Racquet  Ball:  Beginning 

Tap  Dance:    Beginning 

Tennis:    Beginning 

Tennis:    Intermediate 

Weight  Training 

Writing  for  Movies  and  Television 

MONDAY  &  WEDNESDAY 

Ballet:    Beginning 
Modern  Dance:    Beginning 
Programming  in  COBOL  -  The  Commo 

Business  Oriented  Language 
Tennis:    Beginning 


ODD  SCHEDULES 

Forestry  Principles  for  Woodlot  Owners 
Law  School  Admissions  Test  Preparatioi 

SATURDAY 

Chainsaw  Use,  Maintenance  &  Safety  fo 

Beginners 
Video-Tape 




Registration  Form 


Fall  19-/9 


he  following  information  must  be  provided  before  your  application  can  be  processed. 
Mr  f 

ame  Msl 


FIRST  NAME 


□ 


INITIAL  LAST  NAME 


ddress 


n 


11 


iiii 1 1  i  1 1  ii    mm    c 


hone  No. 


cm    i  1 1 1  i  1 1  i 

Area  Code  If  No  Phone,  Write  "None" 


Work 
Phone 


rn   i 


rn 


Arej  Code  If  No  Phone,  Write  "None" 


Workshop  No.  |     f 

Section  No.    I |  Day. 

'Alternative  Choice  No.  |~~T 
Section  No.   | |  rjay. 


1 


Title: 


Title 


Workshop  No. 

Section  No.  | | 

"Alternative  Choice  No. 
Section  No.  I | 

Workshop  No. 

Section  No.  I I 

'Alternative  Choice  No. 
Section  No.   | | 


Title 


Day: 


Title 


Day: 


Title 


Day: 


Title 


Time: 

Date: 

Time: 

Date: 

Time: 

Date: 

Time: 

Date- 

Time: 

Date: 

Day: 


Time: 


Date: 


Fee: 


TOTAL  WORKSHOP  FEES 


Alternative  Choice-ln  the  event  of  cancellation  or  overenrollment,  your  second  choice. 

ULL  PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY  MAIL  REGISTRATION 

lake  checks  payable  to:   Division  of  Continuing  Education,  420000 

;„„,)  to.  TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE 

Credit-Free  Workshops  420000  AND  ENCLOSED  $ 

Division  of  Continuing  Education ,  Hasbrouck  Building 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003 


□ 


CREDIT  CARD  PAYMENT 

Please  bill  my: 

□  □ 


Mastercharge  Bank  No. 
Expiration  Date 

l  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 

Credit  Card  Number 
Signature 


OFFICE  USE  ONLY 

420000 

Total  Amount  Due  $ L]  Casn 

Amount  Received  $ L~J  Check   No-  ■ 

Received  By LJ  Credit  Card 

Date  Received V~~\  S.G.F.W. 

Comments: 
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Optional  Questionnaire 


Your  answers  to  the  following  questions  will  help  us  in  planning  for 
the  future.  The  information  will  be  confidential  if  you  choose  to  answer. 

1.  What  other  workshops  would  you  like  to  have  offered? 


2.  How  did  you  find  out  about  the  CREDIT-FREE  WORKSHOPS? 

[   J  Newspaper  advertisement? 

If  so,  which  newspaper? 


f   ]  from  a  friend     [  ]  from  catalog    If  so,  in  mail?  [  J     other 

3.  Occupation: /   ]  full  time        [  ]  part  time 


4.  Are  you  a  student? 

If  so,  where? 

5.  Sex .  6.  Age 


f  ]  full  time       [  ]  part  time 


7.  Marital  status 


8.  Which  radio  station(s)  do  you  usually  listen  to? 


9.  Which  newspapers  do  you  usually  read? 


10.  Which  television  station  do  you  usually  watch? 

30  THANK  YOU  for  taking  the  time  to  help  us  serve  you  better. 


Evening  Credit  Courses 

NTERESTED  IN  EVENING  CREDIT  COURSES? 

The  Evening  Credit  Program  is  offering  over 
WO  UNIVERSITY  CREDIT  COURSES  this  fall. 

You  may  be  interested  in  THE  BACHELOR  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES 
DEGREE,  A  SECOND  BACHELORS  DEGREE  or  many  other 
iltematives  offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

CATALOGS  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE! 


*  IN  PERSON  REGISTRA  TION  BEGINS  A  UGUST  22 

*  Courses  Begin  AFTER  Labor  Day  \ 

*  CATALOGS  NOW  A  VAILABLE  -  CALL  (413)  549-4970 


Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Hasbrouck  Building 

University  of  Massachsetts/ Amherst 


\. 


\/ 


'  *  /     St  *■         . : 


Falll979  <$■ 


>';  V 
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MapKey 


1  Agricultural  Engineering  Bldg.    B3 

2  Army  ROTC  Building    A5 

3  Arnold    D2 

4  Astronomy  Bldg.    C2 

5  Baker    E5 

6  Bartlett  Hall  B4 

7  Berkshire  Dining  Commons    A6 

8  Berkshire  House    B5 

9  Bowditch  Hall    B2 

10  Boyden  Physical  Education  Bldg     A4 

11  Brett    D4 

12  Brooks    D4 

13  Brown  E2 

14  Business  Administration,  School  of    C5 

15  Butterfield    E5 

16  Campus  Center  (Murray  D.  Lincoln)    C3 

17  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage    C3 

18  Cance    A6 

19  Cashin   E2 

20  Central  Stores    B3 

21  Chadbourne  E5 

22  Chancellor's  House    E4 

23  Chenoweth  Laboratory    B3 

24  Clark  Hall    D4 

25  Cold  Storage  Bldg.    B3 

26  Conservation  Bldg,    D4 

27  Coolidge    A5 

28  Crabtree    D3 

29  Crampton    A6 

30  Dickinson  Hall    B4 

31  Dickinson   E4 

32  Draper  Hall    C3 

33  Durfee  Conservatory   D4 

34  Dwight    D2 

35  East  Experiment  Station    D3 

36  Education,  School  of    Dl 

37  Emerson    A5 

38  Engineering  Bldg.  East    C2 

39  Engineering  Laboratory    C2 

40  Faculty  Club    D4 

41  Fernald  Hall    D5 

42  Field    E4 

43  Fine  Arts  Center   C5 
4.4  Fisher  Laboratory    E4 

45  Flint  Laboratory    B3 

46  Franklin  Dining  Commons  (South)    D4 

47  French  Hall    D4 

48  Goessmann  Laboratory    C3 

49  Goodell  Building    B4 

50  Gorman    D5 

51  Graduate  Research  Center   D2 

52  Grayson    E4 

53  Greenough    E5 

54  Grinnell  Arena    B3 

55  Gunness  Engineering  Bldg.    C2 

56  Hamlin    D2 

57  Hampden  Dining  Commons    A6 

58  Hampshire  Dining  Commons    A5 

59  Hampshire  House    B5 

60  Hasbrouck  Laboratory    C3 

61  Hatch  Laboratory    B2 

62  Health  Center  (Infirmary)    D4 

63  Herter  Hall    B5 

64  Hicks  Physical  Education  Bldg.  B4 


65  Hills    D5 

66  Holdsworth  Hall    B2 

67  J.  Adams    A6 

68  J.  Q.  Adams    A6 

69  fames    A5 

70  Johnson    D2 

71  Kennedy   A5 

72  Knowlton    D3 

73  Leach    D2 

74  Lewis    D2 

75  Library,  University   C4 

76  Lincoln  Apartments    D6 

77  Lyon,  Mary    D3 

78  Machmer  Hall    B3 

79  Mahar  Auditorium    C5 

80  Maintenance    B3 

81  Mark's  Meadow  Elementary  School 

82  Marshal  Hall  &  Annex    D3 

83  Marston  Hall    C2 

84  Mackimmie    A6 

85  McNamara    E2 

86  Memorial  Hall    B4 

87  Melville    A5 

88  Middlesex  House  B5 

89  Mobile  Classrooms    B3 

90  Montague  House    Dl 

91  Moore    A6 

92  Morrill  Science  Center    C4 

93  Munson  Hall    B5 

94  Munson  Hall  Annex    B5 

95  New  Africa  House    D5 

96  North  Physical  Education  Bldg. 

97  Observatory   E3 

98  Old  Chapel    B4 

99  Old  Infirmary  Group    D3  (Cottage 


C2 


Dll 


D2 

C) 


100  Paige  Laboratory 

101  Patterson    A6 

102  Photo  Center    B3 

103  Physical  Plant  Bldg.    B3 

104  Pierpont    A6 

105  Power  Plant    B3 

106  Prince    A5 

107  Public  Health  Center,  Western  Mass.  D' 

108  Public  Safety  (Dickinson  Hall)    B4 

109  Skinner  Hall    D3 

110  South  College    B4 

111  Stockbridge  Hall    C3 

112  Student  Union    C3 

113  Thatcher    D3 

114  Thayer  Animal  Disease    C2 

115  Thompson  Hall    B3 

116  Thoreau    A5 

117  Tobin  Hall    B4 

118  University  Apartments    D6 

119  Van  Meter   E5 

120  Washington    A6 

121  Webster  E4 

122  West  Experiment  Station    D3 

123  Wheeler    D5 

124  Whitmore  Administration  Building    B5 

125  Wilder  Hall    D4 

126  Worcester  Dining  Commons  (North)    D3 

127  Wysocki  House     Dl 
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Professional 
velopment 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

mherst 


£> 


Qalenda 
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December  1  —  January  1 1 

Wednesday 

January  9 

Wednesday 

January  9 

Thursday 

January  10 

Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  &  Sat.    January  16,  17,  18,  &  19 

Monday 

January  21 

Monday 

January  28 

Tuesday 

January  29 

Thursday 

January  31 

Thursday 

January  31 

Monday 

February  4 

Monday 

February  1 1 

Monday 

February  1 1 

Tuesday 

February  12 

Monday 

February  18 

Wednesday 

February  20 

Monday 

February  25 

Tuesday 

March  4 

Saturday 

March  15 

Monday 

March  24 

Monday 

April  21 

Tuesday 

April  22 

Wednesday       May  14 
Thursday  May  15 

Wednesday      May  21 

Saturday  May  24 

Monday  June  2 

Courses  at  all  locations  follow  the  above 
-  calendar  of  the  School  or  College 
where  a  class  is  located 
*?-.       will  be  followed. 


Mail  Registration 

Early  Registration/Springfield 

Early  Registration/Greenfield 

Early  Registration/Palmer 

IN-PERSON  REGISTRATION/AMHERST 

IN-PERSON  REGISTRATION/PALMER 

Orientation  for  Continuing  Education  students 

at  Farley  Lodge,  University  Drive,  UMass 

7:15  p.m. 

FIRST  DAY  OF  CLASSES 

LATE  REGISTRATION  BEGINS 

LATE  REGISTRATION/PALMER 

Last  day  to  register  for  Graduate  level  University 

courses 

END  ADD/DROP  PERIOD  (WITHDRAW,  NO 

RECORD)    Last  day  to  sign  up  for  PASS/FAI L 

and  AUDIT  options 

LATE  REGISTRATION/PALMER 

Beginning  "W"  Period  (WITHDRAW  WITH 

RECORD) 

Holiday  (Washington's  Birthday)  NO  CLASSES 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  for  all 

day  and  evening  classes 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  a  "W" 

(WITHDRAWN) 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  a  %  refund 

Last  day  to  pay  Health  Services  and  Health 

Insurance  fees 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday.  (Patriots' Day)  NO  CLASSES 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  for  all 

day  and  evening  classes 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  Exams  begin 

Last  day  of  final  exams 

Semester  ends 

Commencement 

First  Session  —  Summer  Session  classes  begin 

calendar.   In  the  event  of  a  schedule  conflict,  the 

REFUND  SCHEDULE* 

January  29  —  February  1 1 
February  12-  19 
February  20  -  26 
February  27  -  March  4 


After  March  4 

*Please  see  page  7 
for  further  information 
on  refunds. 


NO  REFUND 
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CE  Offices 

First  Floor  Hasbrouck  Building 
Telephone  (413)  549-4970 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Provost 
Sharon  A.  Keillor 


Credit  Programs 
Charles  E.  Heller, 


Administrator 


Credit-Free  Workshop  Program 

Merilee  C.  Neunder,  Administrator 

Business  Office  and  Credit-Free  Registration 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

21 3  Whitmore  Administration  Building 
Telephone  (413)  545-3653 
Irene  S.  Nagler,  Registrar 

Academic  Advising/Counseling 

208  Whitmore  Administration  Building 
Telephone  (413)  545-3430 
Janise  Fitzpatrick 
Harry  Neunder 

PHONE  IN  REGISTRATION 

Credit  Courses   545-3653 
Credit-Free  Workshops   549-4970 


Registration  Information 


DEC  1- JAN  11 
JAN  9 

JAN  9 

JAN  10 

JAN  16, 17, 18  &  19 


Mail  Registration 

$10  Registration  Fee*  in  addition  to  course  fees 
All  Evening  Credit  courses 

Early  Registration/Springfield 

$10  Registration  Fee  *  in  addition  to  course  fees 
All  Evening  Credit  courses 
Location:   Springfield  Public  Library 
Time:   Wednesday  5-7  p.m. 

Early  Registration/Greenfield 

$10  Registration  Fee  *  in  addition  to  course  fees 
All  Evening  Credit  courses 
Location:   Greenfield  Public  Library 
Time:   Wednesday,  5-7  p.m. 

Early  Registration/Palmer 

$10  Registration  Fee  *  in  addition  to  course  fees 
All  Evening  Credit  courses 
Location:    Pathfinder  Regional  High  School 
Time:   Thursday,  5-7  p.m. 

IN-PERSON  REGISTRATIOIM/AMHERST 

$10  Registration  Fee  *  in  addition  to  course  fees 
All  Evening  Credit  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  on  a  space-available  bask 
Location:    Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center  Auditorium 
Time:   Wednesday  &  Thursday,  10  a.m. -4  p.m.  &  6-8  p.m. 
Location:   Whitmore  Administration  Building 
Time:    Friday  10  a.m. -4  p.m. 

Saturday         10  a.m. -2  p.m. 

Registration  Continues 

All  Evening  Credit  courses  in  which  spaces  remain 
Location:   CE  Registration  Office,  Room  213,  Whitmore 

Administration  Building 
Time:    Regular  office  hours,  see  page  4 

IN-PERSON  REGISTRATION/PALMER 

All  Evening  Credit  Courses 

Location:    Pathfinder  Regional  High  School 

Time:    Monday,  5-7  p.m. 

Late  Registration/Amherst 

$15  Late  Registration  Fee*  in  addition  to  course  fees 

Evening  Credit  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  (on  a  space-available 

basis,  written  permission  required) 

Location:   CE  Registration  Office,  Room  213,  Whitmore 

Administration  Building 
Time:    Mon.,  through  Thurs.         9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday  9a.m.-5p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m. -1p.m. 

Late  Registration/Palmer 

All  Evening  Credit  courses 
Location:    Pathfinder  Regional  High  School 
Time:   Thursday,  5-7  p.m. 
Monday,  5-7  p.m. 

*$5  reduction  in  Registration  Fee  for  those  students  registering  only  for  Evening  Credit  courses  hel 
off  the  Amherst  campus. 


JAN  21-28 


JAN  21 
JAN  29-FEB.ll 


JAN  31-FEB 11 


General  Information 

Registration  &  Information 


Admissions 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who 
has  a  certificate  of  General  Educational  Development  is  entitled 
to  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst.   The  Division  assumes  that  students  will  accurately 
assess  their  ability  to  take  a  college  level  course.    It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  observe  prerequisites  for  individual 
courses.   Enrollment  does  not  imply  acceptance  into  a  degree 
program. 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts students  under  academic  suspension  or  academic 
dismissal  may  not  enroll  in  courses  offered  by  ihe  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 

Academic  Standards 

Students  whose  cumulative  average  or  semester  average 
in  UMass  graded  course  work  falls  below  2.0  should  consult 
with  a  Continuing  Education  academic  adviser  before  regis- 
tering again  for  credit  through  Continuing  Education. 

Matriculated  Continuing  Education  students  who  fail  to 
maintain  academic  good  standing  (cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  2.0)  are  subject  to  the  academic  pro- 
bation, suspension,  and  dismissal  regulations  presently  in 
effect  for  full-time  matriculated  UMass  students. 

Students  who  experience  academic  difficulty  of  any 
kind  are  urged  to  contact  a  Continuing  Education  adviser 
for  help  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mail  Registration 

1.  To  register  by  mail  simply  complete  the  registration 
form  in  this  publication  and  mail  with  full  remittance  to: 

Evening  Credit  Program 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
213  Whitmore  Administration  Building 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst  MA  01003 

2.  Make  checks  payable  to  Continuing  Education. 

All  registrations  must  include  total  course  fees  plus  a  one- 
time per  semester  on-campus  registration  fee  of  $10.   Stu- 
dents registering  only  for  courses  held  at  off-campus  locations 
need  pay  only  a  $5  registration  fee. 

3.  All  mail-in  registration  must  be  postmarked  before 
January  1 1. 

4.  Mail  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail  in 
late  January.   Room  assignments  will  be  included  in  mail  con- 
firmation.  Class  sizes  are  limited,  so  register  early. 

Phone  Registration 

Students  choosing  to  make  payment  by  American  Express, 
Master  Charge,  or  VISA  may  register  for  Evening  Credit  courses 
by  telephone.   Please  select  courses  carefully,  and  telephone  the 
Continuing  Education  Registration  Office  at  (413)  545-3653. 
Phone  registrants  must  supply  all  personal  data  requested  on  the 
mail-in  registration  form  (see  page  47  )  and  all  credit  card  num- 
bers including  Master  Charge  Bank  number  and  expiration  date. 


In- Person  Registration 

To  register  in  person  for  Continuing  Education  courses 
listed  in  this  catalog,  come  to  one  of  the  following  locations: 

Springfield 

Springfield  Public  Library 
Wednesday,  January  9,  5-7  p.m. 

Greenfield 

Greenfield  Public  Library 
Wednesday,  January  9,  5-7  p.m. 

Palmer 

Pathfinder  Regional  High  School 
Thursday,  January  10,  5-7  p.m. 
Monday,  January  21,  5-7  p.m. 
Thursday,  January  31,  5-7  p.m. 
Monday,  February  11,  5-7  p.m. 

Amherst 

Campus  Center  Auditorium 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  January  16  &  17 
10  a.m.-4p.m.  &  6-8  p.m. 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 
January  18  &  19 
Friday   10  a.m. -4  p.m. 
Saturday  10  a.m. -2  p.m. 

Registration,  University  Classes 
Undergraduate 

Regular  undergraduate  University  of  Massachusetts  classes 
(primarily  held  during  the  daytime  hours)  are  available  to 
Continuing  Education  students  on  a  space-available  basis.  To 
register  for  the  available  spaces,  students  must  appear  in  person 
on  January  16-19  (see  preceding  section  for  times  and  locations). 
A  complete  list  of  courses  that  will  not  be  available  to  part- 
time  students  as  of  January  1 6  will  be  posted  in  the  registration 
area.   Students  are  reminded  that  the  greatest  number  of  indi- 
viduals are  expected  to  register  on  Wednesday,  January  16. 
Students  who  plan  to  register  in  courses  that  do  not  usually 
meet  capacity  enrollment  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  come 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday,  January  17-19.   Students 
may  not   register  for  University  classes  prior  to  January  17, 
rtorduring  the  period  January  21-28.      During  the  period 
January  29-February  11,  students  may  late  register  for  under- 
graduate University  classes  with  written  permission  of  the 
course  instructor  or  designated  authority  within  the  academic 
department.   Consult  the  Continuing  Education  Registration' 
Office  for  complete  information. 

Graduate 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  may  not  register 
postbaccalaureate  students  in  graduate  University  courses 
except  for  those  graduate  courses  offered  in  Continuing 
Education's  Evening  Credit  Program  or  Response  Courses. 
Undergraduate  students  wishing  to  register  for  graduate 
University  courses  may  usually  do  so  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  instructor.    Postbaccalaureate  students 
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wishing  to  register  for  graduate  courses  must  complete  a 
"Nondegree  Student  Application"    form  in  accordance 
with  the  Graduate  School  policy,  which  states  that 
"admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  to  be  prerequisite 
to  enrollment  in  any  UMass  graduate  course  for  credit 
or  audit."  Applications  are  available  from  the  Continuing 
Education  Registration  Office,  213  Whitmore  Administration 
Building,  and  from  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Graduate 
Research  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA 
01003.    Registration  for  graduate  University  courses  will  take 
place  January  28  at  Boyden  Gymnasium,  9  a.m. -noon  and 
1:30-4:30  p.m.    For  further  information  concerning  appli- 
cation and  registration  in  graduate  University  courses,  call 
the  Graduate  School  at  (413)  545-0024.   The  deadline  for 
graduate  University  course  registration  is  February  4. 

Records  and  Registration  Office  Hours 

Monday-Thursday      8:30  a.m. -7:00  p.m. 
Friday  8:30  a.m. -5:00  p.m. 

Saturday   (During  the  period  January  12-March  8) 
10:00  a.m. -1:00p.m.   (closed holiday  weekends) 

Phone:    (413)  545-3653 

Location:    213  Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Change  of  Program 

Students  must  formally  notify  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  in  writing,  of  all  adds,  drops  and  withdrawals. 
Changing  from  one  section  to  another  of  the  same  course  is 
considered  to  be  an  add  and  a  drop. 

During  the  add/drop  period,  January  29-February  11, 
students  may  add  and  drop  courses  with  no  record.  February  12  - 
February   25,  dropped  courses  will  be  noted  on  the  student 
record  with  a  "W"  indicating  Withdrawn.   After  February  25, 
students  needing  to  drop  a  course  must  petition  the  director 
of  Continuing  Education  for  approval  of  a  late  "W."   Failure 
to  use  proper  procedure  could  result  in  the  recording  of  an 
"F"  as  a  final  grade.   Students  dropping  courses  during  the 
refund  period  will  receive  refunds  only  if  proper  procedures 
are  followed.    Please  check  the  Evening  Credit  Program  Calendar 
for  the  Refund  Schedule  and  additional  notations  of  add,  drop, 
and  withdrawal  periods. 

Transcripts 
Undergraduate 

Permanent  records  of  all  undergraduate  courses  taken 
through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  are  main- 
tained separately  and  are  not  transferred  automatically 
to  other  offices  on  campus,  such  as  the  Registrar's  Office  or 
the  Graduate  Records  Office.    Requests  for  transcripts  must 
be  made  in  writing  either  by  letter  or  by  official  Transcript 
Request  form.   Be  sure  to  include  the  complete  address  of  the 
person  or  institution  to  whom  the  transcripts  will  be  sent. 
When  requesting  a  transcript  sent  to  the  Student  Development 
Center,  please  specify  if  it  is  for  a  certification  or  credentials 
folder. 

The  first  two  transcripts  requested  will  be  issued  free  of 
charge.   There  will  be  a  $2.50  charge  for  all  subsequent 
transcripts.   Address  transcript  requests  to: 

Undergraduate  Transcript  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  01003 


Graduate 

Effective  Fall  1976,  permanent  records  of  all  graduate 
level  courses  taken  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation are   maintained  by  the  Graduate  Records  Office. 
The  first  two  transcripts  requested  will  be  issued  free  of 
charge.   There  will  be  a  $2.50  charge  for  subsequent  transcripts. 
Address  graduate  transcript  requests  to: 

Graduate  Transcript  Office 

A247  Graduate  Research  Center 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  10003 

Cancellations 

Continuing  Education  courses  are  funded  solely  by  the 
fees  students  pay.   Unfortunately,  each  semester  there  are 
courses  in  which  enrollments  are  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
faculty.   These  courses  will  be  canceled  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Division.   To  allow  students  time  to  enroll  in  other  courses, 
decisions  to  cancel  are  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  in-person 
registration  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  enrollments  at  the 
time.  Students  are  therefore  urged  to  register  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  to  give  as  accurate  an  assessment  as  possible 
of  the  number  of  students  who  want  to  enroll  in  each  course. 
Those  students  affected  by  course  cancellations  will  be 
notified  by  mail.   Students  not  wishing  to  enroll  in  an  alternate 
course  will  receive  a  full  refund  as  soon  as  it  can  be  processed. 

In  the  event  of  severe  weather  conditions  or  other  emer- 
gencies, it  may  be  necessary  to  cancel  classes.    Usually,  when 
University  day  classes  are  canceled,  evening  classes  are  also 
canceled.   Announcements  will  be  made  over  local  radio 
stations. 

The  Division  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  add,  or  combine 
sections  of  courses  listed  in  this  publication  or  to  change  in- 
structors if  necessary. 
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Credit/Degrees 


Credit 

Credit  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
is  resident  University  of  Massachusetts  credit  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Degrees 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers  part-time  study 
which  may  lead  to  most  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by  the 
University.   Exceptions  are  those  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  awarded 
to  students  in  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Concentration 
(BDIC)  or  University  Without  Walls  (UWW).  The  Bachelor  of 
General  Studies  Degree  (BGS),  also  conferred  by  the  University, 
is  at  this  time  available  solely  to  Continuing  Education  students 
(see  BGS  p.  24). 

Completion  of  some  programs  will  require  enrollment  in 
day  courses.   Please  check  with  a  Continuing  Education  adviser 
about  your  degree  plan  and  any  special  schedule  requirements 
you  may  have. 

Business  Degrees  (Part-Time) 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  attempting  to 
locate  students  who  are  interested  in  earning  the  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  in  part-time  evening  study. 
If  you  are  interested  please  write: 
Part-Time  Evening  B.B.A. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
208  Whitmore  Administration  Building 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 
Please  mention  your  prior  college  or  university  studies,  if 
any,  and  indicate  your  major  interest:    accounting,  general 
business/finance,  management,  or  marketing. 

Nursing  Degrees  (Part-Time) 

In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Nursing,  Continuing 
Education  is  seeking  to  develop  an  evening  program  leading  to 
a  B.S.  in  Nursing,  especially  for  students  with  an  R.N. 
If  you  are  interested  please  write: 

Evening  Nursing  Degree  Program 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
208  Whitmore  Administration  Building 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 

B.A.  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (Part-Time) 

In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Education,  Continuing 
Education  is  seeking  to  develop  an  evening  program  in  Early 
Childhood  Education  leading  to  elementary  teacher  certifi- 
cation, especially  for  students  with  the  A.A./A.S.  or  B.A. /B.S. 
degree. 

If  you  are  interested,  please  write: 

Evening  Teacher  Certification 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

208  Whitmore  Administration  Building 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  01001 


Matriculation  Information 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  requires  only  high 
school  graduation  or  its  equivalent  (GED)  to  qualify  students 
for  registration  in  undergraduate  courses.   Matriculation  (for- 
mal admission  into  a  degree  program)may  be  requested  by  the 
student  at  any  time. 

Matriculated  status  is  intended  specifically  for  part-time 
students  and  is  not  meant  to  provide  an  alternate  route  to 
continuing  full-time  study  at  the  University.   Students  who 
want  to  carry  12  credits  or  more  on  a  regular  basis  should 
seek  admission  to  degree  programs  through  Freshman 
Admissions  or  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs. 


Matriculation  Procedure: 

1.  Obtain  matriculation  application  from  a  Continu- 
ing Educe :ion  Adviser  or  from  the  Continuing  Education 
Records  and  Registration  area  (213  Whitmore  Administration 
Building,  545-3653). 

2.  Complete  the  application  and  submit  it  to  Continuing 
Education,  213  Whitmore  Administration  Building  along  with: 

a.  official  high  school  transcript  or  GED  certificate 
(waived  for  any  student  who  was  previously  accepted  by  the 
UMass/Amherst  Admissions  Office), 

b.  official  transcript  from  each  previously  attended 
college  or  university, 

c.  $15  matriculation  fee,  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  University  of  Massachusetts, 

d.  copy  of  the  faculty-approved  Bachelor  of  General 
Studies  proposal  (only  for  students  who  are  working  toward 
the  BGS  degree  in  areas  besides  Criminal  Justice  or  Fire 
Science).   See  BGS  Proposal  Form  for  more  complete 
instructions. 

Send  all  documents  to  Continuing  Education,  213 
Whitmore  Administration  Building,  UMass,  Amherst,  MA  01003 
Students  will  be  notified  as  promptly  as  possible  after  all  docu- 
ments have  been  received.   Crowding   in  certain  majors  may 
delay  matriculation  or  result  in  extra  requirements  before 
matriculation.   Check  with  a  Continuing  Education  adviser  or 
with  the  intended  major  department  for  further  information. 

Core  Requirements 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  core  is  a  block  of  at 
least  33  credits  within  the  specified  120  credits  needed  for 
graduation.   Students  must  complete  core  requirements  by 
taking  certain  specified  courses  in  several  fields  of  learning, 
An  introduction  to  the  humanities  and  fine  arts,  for  instance, 
may  be  fulfilled  by  the  successful  completion  of  at  least 
three  courses  chosen  from  those  identified  by  the  letter  "C" 
after  the  course  title.   Core  courses  are  distributed  as  follows: 
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B  Core:   6  credits  in  written  and  spoken  English,  usually  offered 
by  the  Rhetoric  Department.    (One  course  from 
Rhetoric  100  level,  the  other  Rhetoric  1 10  or  above.) 
These  courses  are  identified  by  the  letter  "B." 

C  Core:    9-  12  credits  in  humanities  or  fine  arts,  generally 

from  the  departments  of  Afro-American  Studies,  Art, 
Classics,  Comparative  Literature,  English,  History, 
Linguistics,  Music,  Philosophy  and  designated  foreign 
literature  courses.  These  are  identified  by  the  letter 
"C." 

D  Core:  9-12  credits  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences,  generally 
from  the  departments  of  Afro-American  Studies,  An- 
thropology, Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
and  Sociology.  These  are  identified  by  the  letter  "D." 

E  Core:    9-12  credits  in  mathematics  or  natural  sciences, 

generally  from  the  departments  of  Astronomy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Statistics,  and 
Zoology.  These  are  identified  by  the  letter  "E." 

Note:    Consult  with  an  academic  adviser  to  determine  if  your 

chosen  major  is  one  that  requires  12  credits  in  each  of  the    C, 
D,    and    E   areas. 
Courses  in  this  catalog  that  may  be  applied  toward  the 

completion  of  University  core  requirements  are  designated 

by  a  capital  letter,  in  parentheses,  following  course  titles. 

Credit  Overloads 

Continuing  Education  students  are  normally  restricted  to 
a  maximum  enrollment  of  three  courses  totalling  no  more 
than  1 1  credits  per  semester.    Exceptions  to  this  policy 
will  be  considered  only  if  students  supply  a  completed 
Overload  Petition  and  any  required  documentation  of  past 
academic  performance.   Petitions  submitted  to  a  Continuing 
Education  adviser  before  the  walk-in  registration  period  will 
be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible.    Late  petitions  or  academic 
transcripts  will  delay  the  decision. 

Overload  Petitions  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Transfer 
Affairs,  208  Whitmore  Administration  Building.  Students 
who  desire  full-time  study  (12  credits  or  more  per  semester) 
on  a  regular  basis  should  apply  for  admission  through  the 
Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  or  Freshman  Admissions. 


Auditing 

Students  may  choose  to  audit  a  course  and  have  that 
audit  recorded  on  the  permanent  record  as  an  "AUD"  pro- 
vioed  that:  1)  the  student  officially  registers  and  pays  all 
course  fees;  2)  the  student  officially  elects  the  class  as  an 
audit  (all  requests  must  be  submitted  to  the  Continuing 
Education  Records  Office  by  the  end  of  the  add/drop 
period,  February  11,  1980);  3)  the  student  satisfies  the  in- 
structor regarding  his  or  her  preparation  and  motivation 
for  auditing  the  class;  and  4)  the  student  satisfies  all  the 
criteria  for  a  successful  audit  as  stipulated  in  advance  by  the 
instructor. 

College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 
CLEP  is  a  national  program  of  credit-by-examination 
that  offers  the  opportunity  to  obtain  recognition  for  college1 
level  achievement  —  no  matter  when,  where,  or  how  learning 
has  been  acquired.   If  the  results  are  acceptable,  college  credit 
is  given,  applicable  toward  an  undergraduate  degree. 

Further  information  about  costs,  and  registration  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Transfer  Affairs  Office,  (413) 
545-3430,  or  the  Community  Development  Center,  Berkshire 
House,  (413)  545-0333. 

Credit  for  Military  Service 

Special  training  programs  completed  during  U.S.  military 
service  may  qualify  for  transfer  credit.   Matriculating  students 
wishing  to  receive  transfer  credit  should  submit  documentation 
of  completed  programs  or  courses  to  a  Continuing  Education 
adviser. 

Pass/Fail  Option,  Continuing  Education 

Students  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/fail  option  in  one  course 
each  semester.  The  student  may  elect  to  take  up  to  and  in- 
cluding five  University  core  requirement  courses  on  a  pass/fail 
basis. 

All  requests  to  employ  the  pass/fail  option  must  be  filed 
with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Records  Office, 
Room  213,  Whitmore  prior  to  the  end  of  the  add/drop 
period  (February  11,  1980). 


Credit  Options 

Individualized  Study 

Individualized  Study  offers  students  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  a  topic  of  interest  with  an  instructor  on  a  one-to-one 
basis.   The  student  and  instructor  design  an  individualized 
course  or  agree  to  work  together  on  an  existing  University 
course.  A  contract  is  jointly  prepared  specifying  objectives, 
planned  activities,  and  the  method  of  evaluation.   Instructors 
will  be  compensated  at  the  rates  established  by  the  Credit 
Programs  Office  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 
Individualized  Studies  may  begin  at  any  time  during  the 
academic  year.   The  student  has  one  year  to  complete  the 
program.   The  fee  is  $35  per  undergraduate  credit  and 
$50  per  graduate  credit  with  a  $5  registration  fee. 

Individualized  Study  credits  added  after  the  end  of 
add/drop  period  (February  1 1)  may  not  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  financial  aid  eligibility. 

Information  and  contracts  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Credit  Programs  Office,  102D  Hasbrouck,  (413)  549-4970. 


Grading  Policy,  School  of  Education 

Grading  of  all  School  of  Education  courses  fall  into  one  of 
three  categories:    1)  regular  graded  courses,  2)  mandatory  pass/ 
fail  courses,  and  3)  pass/fail  courses  for  which  a  student  may 
request  a  letter  grade.   Students  should  check  with  the  School 
of  Education  or  individual  course  instructors  to  determine  the 
status  of  selected  courses.    For  more  information,  call  or  write 
Michael  Schwartz,  125B  Education  Building,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003,  (413)  545-2701. 
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Expenses 

Course  fees  are  based  on  the  number  of  credits  per  course 
and  the  level,  undergraduate  or  graduate,  of  these  credits. 
Please  see  page  10  for  an  explanation  of  the  course  numbering 
system  as  it  pertains  to  undergraduate  or  graduate  level  courses 
and  credits.  The  number  of  credits  per  course  is  listed  in  the 
schedule  of  courses  on  page  20.    Massachusetts  residency  does 
not  affect  the  course  fee. 
Credit  Fees 

Undergraduate  $35  per  credit 

Graduate  $50  per  credit 

The  following  fees  are  not  refundable  except  for  officially 
cancelled  courses. 

Registration  Fee  (charged  once  per  semester) 
Required  of  all  students  enrolling  for  any 
course  held  on  the  UMass/Amherst  campus         $10 
only  off-campus  courses  $5 

Late  Registration  Fee 

(charged  once  per  semester) 

Required  of  all  students  registering  after 

January  28    for  any  on-campus  course  $15 

Required  of  all  students  registering  after 

January  28    for  only  off-campus  courses  $10 

Laboratory  Fee 

(a  limited  number  of  courses)  variable 

Assessed  after  beginning  of  semester. 

Fee  is  indicated  in  the  Schedule  of  Courses. 

Do  not  include  with  registration  payment. 

Change  of  Program  Fee  $2 

Charged  for  each  change  recorded. 

Matriculation  Fee  $15 

Charged  only  upon  student  initiation 
of  the  matriculation  process. 

Commencement  Fee  $10 

Assessed  during  semester  of  graduation 

Optional  Fees 

Fine  Arts  Fee  $3 

Health  Services  Fee  $64.50 

Health  Insurance  Fee  $42 

Available  only  with  Health  Services  Fee 
General  Recreation  Fee  $10 

Paid  at  Ticket  Office 

Boyden  Gymnasium 
Picture  Identification  Card  $1 

Studen tAc tivities  Fee  (approx. )  $42 

Payment 

Full  payment  of  registration  fee  and  all  course  fees  must  be 
made  at  the  time  of  registration.   Payment  may  be  made  by 
cash,  check,  American  Express,  VISA  (BankAmericard)  or 
Master  Charge.  To  make  a  credit  card  payment  for  a  mail 
registration,  complete  the  appropriate  section  on  the 
registration  form.   All  credit  card  identifying  numbers  (in- 
cluding bank  number  for  Master  Charge  cards),  credit  card 
expiration  date,  and  credit  card  holder's  signature  must  be 
included. 


Refunds 

When  a  student  drops  a  course,  instructional  and  other  costs 
must  still  be  met.  Therefore,  refunds  of  course  fees  are  ad- 
justed according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Refund  Schedule 


January  29-February  1 1 
February  12-19 
February  20-26 
February  27-March  4 
After  March  4 


80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 
NO  REFUND 


Refund  Schedule  for  courses  of  less  than  six  weeks  duration 

as  follows:         First  week  of  class  50% 

After  first  week  NO  REFUND 

Refunds  for  course  drops  made  by  mail  will  be  computed 
according  to  the  date  of  postmark. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  refund  policy:    1)  a  student 
involuntarily  called  to  military  service  before  the  completion 
of  a  course  will  be  given  a  pro  rata  refund  of  course  fees; 
2)  students  enrolled  in  courses  which  are  cancelled  due  to 
lack  of  enrollment  will  be  given  a  full  refund. 

Explanation  of  Optional  Fees 

The  Division  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  available  the 
following  University  services  a, id  programs  for  Continuing 
Education  students.  These  programs  and  services  are  optional. 

Fine  Arts  Fee 

Payment  of  the  Fine  Arts  Fee  allows  students  to  purchase 
tickets  for  Fine  Arts  events  at  a  discount.  This  fee  is  payable 
at  the  Continuing  Education  Registration  Office,  213  Whit- 
more  Administration  Building. 

Health  Services  Fee 

University  Health  Services  staff  is  responsible  for  the 
direct  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  integrated  services.   Primary 
care  physicians  serve  as  family  doctors  and  coordinate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  services  to  assure  quality  care,  whether 
it  is  provided  in  the  Health  Center  or  under  the  supplementary 
insurance  program.    Laboratory,  x-ray,  physical  therapy, 
pharmacy,  specialty  clinics,  inpatient  facilities,  and  other 
services  are  also  available  at  the  Health  Center. 

The  student  health  program  also  provides  mental  health 
consultation,  including  short-term  and  group  psychotherapy, 
a  dental  program,  health  education  activities  in  such  areas  as 
drug  use,  nutrition,  common  health  ailments,  and  human  sex- 
uality, and  an  environmental  health  and  safety  monitoring 
unit. 

The  Health  Services  Fee  is  $64.50  for  spring  semester  only 
(effective  date:  January  29,  1980),  and  is  payable  to  the 
Division  at  the  time  of  registration.  Students  must  enroll 
for  at  least  6  credits  to  be  eligible. 

Health  Insurance  Fee 

University  Health  Services  offers  students  a  hospital, 
surgical  and  medical  program  to  supplement  the  on-campus 
care. 

This  insurance  provides  coverage  from  January  29,  1980 
to  August  31,  1980  for  specific  medical  expenses  due  to 
injury  or  emergency  illness  which  causes  loss  that  commences 
while  the  policy  is  in  force,  including  University  holidays, 
summer  vacation,  and  other  times  when  the  student  is  away 
during  the  insured  period. 

This  insurance  plan  offers  liberal  benefits  for  services  pro- 
vided by  participating  physicians  and  hospitals.   The  Cooley 
Dickinson  Hospital  and  groups  of  general  and  orthopedic  sur- 
geons have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  University  Health 
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Services  to  provide  high  quality  services  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  subscriber.   Emergency  treatment  and  authorized 
specialist  services  in  a  nonparticipating  hospital  and  by  a 
nonparticipating  physician,  however,  are  covered  to  $6,000 
per  occurrance.  The  insurance  brochure  is  available  from 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  or  University  Health 
Services. 

Note:   Services  obtained  outside  the  University  Health 
Center  must  be  authorized  in  advance  by  a  physician  parti- 
cipating in  the  health  plan  in  order  to  receive  coverage  from 
this  insurance. 

The  cost  for  January  29,  1980  to  August  31,  1980  is 
$42.   Students  must  pay  the  Health  Services  fee  of  $64.50  in 
order  to  purchase  the  insurance,  the  fee  for  which  is  payable 
to  Continuing  Education  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Dependents  Health  Services  Fee 

Students  who  pay  a  Health  Services  fee  are  eligible  to 
enroll  their  dependents  (spouse  and/or  children)  in  the 
Health  Services  Program.  The  payment  of  this  fee  will  allow 
the  student's  dependents  to  receive  the  same  comprehensive 
health  services  presently  available  to  students  at  the  University 
Health  Center.   Interested  persons  should  contact  the  Business 
Office  of  the  University  Health  Center. 

General  Recreation  Fee 

Continuing  Education  students  may  pay  a  $10  general  re- 
creation fee,  which  entitles  them  to  use  facilities  such  as  pools, 
bowling  alleys,  or  gyms,  and  equipment  as  it  is  available.  A 
locker  or  basket  may  be  obtained  on  a  space-available  basis. 
All  services  and  facilities  are  regulated  by  the  Office  of 
Athletics/lntramurals,  and  Continuing  Education  students 
are  expected  to  conform  to  established  policies. 

Payment  should  be  made  at  the  ticket  office  in  Boyden 
Gymnasium  where  an  I.D.  card  will  be  issued. 


I.D.  pictures  will  be  taken  during  daytime  and  evening 
hours  specifically  set  for  Continuing  Education  students: 


Id 


pvr 


Picture  Identification  Cards 

Picture  I.D.  cards  are  available  to  Continuing  Education 
students  at  a  cost  of  $1.   Interested  students  should  come  to 
the  Continuing  Education  Registration  Office,  213  Whitmore 
Administration  Building,  to  obtain  a  receipt  of  $1  payment 
and  a  verification  of  student  number.   New  students  should 
allow  at  least  72  hours  after  registering  for  the  assignment  of 
the  student  number. 

When  the  picture  is  taken,  the  I.D.  Office  will  require  a 
second  form  of  identification.    I.D.  cards  may  be  picked  up 
at  the  I.D.  Office,  169  Whitmore  Administration  Building 
24  hours  later. 

Picture  I.D.  cards  will  be  validated  each  semester  in  213 
Whitmore  Administration  Building. 


in-Person  Registration 
Wednesday,  January  16 
Thursday,  January  17 
Friday,  January  18 


9  a.m.-4  p.m./169  Whitmore 
9  a.m.-4  p.m. /1 69  Whitmore 
9  a.m.-4  p.m./169  Whitmore 


Prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes 

January  21-25  9a.m.-4  p.m. /169  Whitmore 

After  classes  begin  —  Note  evening  hours 

Monday,  February  1 1  9  a.m. -8  p.m./169  Whitmore 


Wednesday,  February  13 
Tuesday,  February  19 
Thursday,  February  21 
Thereafter 


9  a.m. -8  p.m./169  Whitmore 
9  a.m.-8  p.m./169  Whitmore 
9  a.m.-8  p.m./1 69  Whitmore 
9  a.m.-4  p.m. /1 69  Whitmore 


The  I.D.  Office  is  normally  closed  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  morning  until  noon.  No  pictures  will  be  taken 
during  the  period  January  28-February  8. 

Student  Activities  Tax 

This  tax  supports  student  government  and  an  extensive 
and  varied  range  of  activities  and  services  for  students.    In 
addition,  payment  entitles  each  student  to  admission  to  many 
campus  events  and  includes  a  subscription  to  the  daily  student 
newspaper,  the  annual  yearbook,  the  student  handbook,  and 
a  student  guide  to  the  campus. 

Housing 

University  residence  halls  are  available  on  a  space-available 
basis  to  enrolled  Continuing  Education  students  who  apply 
directly  to  the  University  Housing  Office.  There  should  be 
sufficient  vacancies  to  accommodate  Continuing  Education 
students  for  the  spring  semester.    Information  and  applications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Housing  Office,  235  Whitmore 
Administration  Building,  UMass,  Amherst,  MA  01003  tel. 
(413)  545-2100.  Students  who  formally  state  a  room 
preference  between  mid-December  and  mid-January  will  have 
the  best  chance  of  securing  a  dorm  room  by  the  beginning 
of  classes. 

UMass  Student  Federal  Credit  Union 

The     UMass  Student  Federal  Credit  Union  is  student  owne 
and  operated.    It  offers  savings  accounts,  check  cashing  privilec 
for  members,  low-interest  loans,  and  food  stamps  distribution. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  full-  or  part-time  student  of  the 
University,  their  families,  persons  paid  with  SATF  funds,  and 
student  organizations.   Membership  is  for  life.  All  accounts 
are  insured  by  the  federal  government.   For  further  informatio 
call  (413)  545-2800. 

Parking  Costs 

Amherst 

Any  student  who  registers  for  a  class  held  on  campus 
between   the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  who  plans  to 
park  a  vehicle  on  the  Amherst  campus,  must  do  one  of  the 
following:    1)  obtain  a  parking  decal  from  the  University 
Parking  Office  (Room  1,  Munson  Hall)  in  order  to  use  the 
campus  lots;  2)  park  in  the  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage  (on 
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a  fee-per-hour  basis);  3)  use  metered  space.  The  rates  and 
privileges  for  parking  are  determined  by  the  University. 
Access  to  all  legal  spaces  in  parking  lots  is  not  restricted 
after  6  p.m.  or  on  weekends. 

Palmer 

Pathfinder  Regional  High  School  requires  no  parking  permit. 


Textbooks 
Amherst 

The  Textbook  Annex  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
stocks  books  for  Continuing  Education  courses  and  has  ex- 
tended its  hours  for  the  convenience  of  Continuing  Education 
students.   Information  on  books  will  be  posted  in  the  Annex. 
Blue  counter  cards  signify  Continuing  Education  courses. 

The  University  Store  and  Textbook  Annex  hours  for  spring 
are  listed  below. 


Annex 
9  a.m. -5  p.m. 
9  a.m. -9  p.m. 
9  a.m. -9  p.m. 
9  a.m. -9  p.m. 
9  a.m. -5  p.m. 
10  a.m. -3  p.m. 


Store 

Mon.,  Jan.  28  9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Tue.,  Jan.  29  9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Wed.,  Jan.30  9  a.m.-9  p.m. 

Thu.,  Jan.  31  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Fri.,  Feb.  1  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Sat.,  Feb.  2  1 1  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Store:   Open  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  1 1  a.m.- 
4  p.m.  Saturday  for  the  rest  of  the  semester. 

Annex:   Open  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  Monday  through  Firday  for  the 
second  week  of  the  semester.   9  a.m. -4  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday  for  the  rest  of  the  semester. 

Palmer 

Textbooks  are  available  at  the  first  class  meeting. 


Student  Services 


Academic  Advising/Counseling 

Academic  advisers,  Janise  Fitzpatrick  and  Harry  Neunder, 
are  available  in  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs,  208  Whitmore, 
to  aid  part-time  students  in  planning  their  academic  programs 
and  relating  them  to  their  life  and  career  objectives.  The 
advisers  can  also  make  referrals  to  other  offices  on  campus 
and  help  students  to  best  utilize  the  University's  diverse 
resources. 

Office  hours  are  8:30  a.m. -5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday.  Walk-ins  are  welcome  but  calling  ahead  may  save 
time  (413)  545-3430).   Evening  hours  are  5-7  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Thursday  by  appointment. 


Financial  Aid 

Undergraduate  Continuing  Education  students  who  will 
have  completed  matriculation  (see  p.  j^for  detailed  matri- 
culation information)  by  February  12,1 980 and  who  enroll  for 
at  least  6  credits  for  spring  1980  may  apply  for  financial 
assistance.  To  receive  financial  aid,  matriculated  students 
must  be  in  good  academic  standing  (have  a  2.0  minimim 
UMass  cumulative  average). 

Financial  aid  forms  are  available  from  Harry  Neunder  or 
Janise  Fitzpatrick,  Academic  Advisers,  208  Whitmore, 
545-3430  .   Continuing  Education  students  should  not 
use  the  standard  UMass  financial  aid  forms. 


Funds  Available 

1.  Basic  Educational 

Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG) 


2.  Supplemented  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG) 

3.  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  (NDSL).  These  funds 
are  very  limited  for  1979-80. 

4.  College  Work  Study  (CWS) 

5.  HELP  loan  (guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  from  a  partici- 
pating bank). 


Eligible  Students 

1.  Matriculated  Continuing 
Education  students  carry- 
ing 6  or  more  credits  to- 
ward a  first  bachelor's 
degree. 

2.  Students  as  in  1.  above  who 
have  exceptional  financial 
needs. 

3.  a.  Students  as  in  1.  above. 

b.  Accepted  part-time  second 
bachelor's  degree  students 
who  take  at  least  6  credits. 

4.  Students  as  in  1.  above. 

5.  All  Continuing  Education 
students  who  carry  at  least 
6  credits,  including  those 

in  postbaccalaureate  teacher 
certification  programs.  Note: 
only  the  loan  form  from  the 
bank  need  be  submitted  to 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  if 
a  HELP  loan  is  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  aid. 


Late  or  incomplete  applications  will  not  be  considered, 
nor  will  course  credits  be  funded  if  they  are  added  after  the 
add/drop  period  deadline,  February  12  (this  includes  Continuing 
Education  Individualized  Study  credits).  Award  notifications 
will  be  mailed  within  6  weeks  after  the  filing  deadline.   Checks 
for  any  overage  due  will  be  available  at  the  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Business  Office  five  to  six  weeks  after  your  notarized 
financial  aid  award  letter  is  received  by  the  Financial  Aid 
Office.   Because  of  the  amount  of  time  this  process  requires, 
please  plan  ahead  and  budget  your  resources  accordingly. 

Ineligible  applicants  will  receive  notice  by  mail  and  may 
drop  courses  without  penalty  by  filing  a  Continuing  Education 
add/drop  form  within  fourteen  days  after  the  date  on  their 
letter  of  ineligibility.   Eligible  students  who  decide  to  refuse 
the  award  offer  must  pay  for  their  courses. 


Please  remember:    February  12,  1980  is  the  last  day  to  submit 
all  required  documents  and  forms  to  the  University  Financial 
Aid  Office,  243  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 

Contact  a  Continuing  Education  adviser  if  you  are  not  sure 
which  forms  to  submit. 


Course  Descriptions 

Important  Course  Description  Information 


The  course  descriptions  which  follow  are  those  which 
appear  in  the  University  of  Massachusetts  course  directory, 
or  which  have  been  approved  by  the  academic  departments 
for  inclusion  in  this  catalog.   Students  are  urged  to  visit  an 
academic  advisor  or  examine  expanded  course  descriptions 
located  in  the  Registration  Office,  213  Whitmore,  or  the 
Credit  Programs  Office,  Hasbrouck. 


Course  Numbering  System  effective  September  1977. 

001-009       Non-Degree 

100-199       Introductory  lower  division 

—normally  taken  by  freshmen 
—no  college  level  prerequisites 
—departmental  courses  for  freshman  majors 

or  equivalent  courses  for  non-majors 
—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 

appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count 

toward  graduate  degree  requirements 
200-299      Other  lower  division 

—normally  sophomore  level 

—no  college  level  prerequisites  above  100-199 

level 
—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 

appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count  toward 

graduate  degree  requirements 
300-399       Upper  division 

—typically  junior/senior  level 

—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 

appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count  toward 

graduate  degree  requirements 


400-499       Upper  division 

—typically  junior/senior  level 

—graduate  credit  awarded  only  to  candidates 

outside  the  department's  own  graduate 

program 
—many  current  double-numbered  courses  here 

500-599       Combined  graduate/undergraduate 

—suitable  for  graduates  and  undergraduates 
—post-baccalaureate  students  receive  graduate 

credit  at  graduate  rate 
—students  without  a  bachelor's  degree  receive 

undergraduate  credit  at  undergraduate  rate 

600-699       Master's  or  first  year  graduate 

—current  double-numbered  courses  offered 
mainly  at  graduate  level 

700-899       Doctoral  and  advanced  graduate 

—if  offerings  are  sequential,  prerequisites  and 
intermediate  courses  are  in  700  series;  more 
advanced  in  800  series 


900-999       Post-terminal  degree 

—generally  used  for  post-doctoral  and  other 
advanced  professional  studies 
It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel 
add  or  combine  sections  of  courses  listed  in  this  publication, 
or  to  Change  instructors. 

All  courses  are  for  three  credits  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated in  the  Course  Descriptions  or  the  Schedule  of  Courses. 


Courses 


ACCOUNTING 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  Harry  T.  Allan 

Introduction  to  Accounting  i 

ACCTG  221  -  01  Amherst;  02  Palmer 

Preparation  and  uses  of  financial  statements; 
the  accounting  process  of  recording,  classifying, 
and  interpreting  business  transactions. 
Conceptual  problems  include  accounting 
for  inventories,  depreciation,  and  capital 
stock.   Requires  a  substantial  time 
commitment. 

Introduction  to  Accounting  II 
ACCTG  222 

Continuation  of  ACCTG  221  with  emphasis 
on  managerial  accounting  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  management  of  an  organization. 
Basic  managerial  accounting  skills,  procedures, 
and  techniques  which  are  prerequisite 
to  other  SBA  courses  and  to  a  management 
career  in  general.    Prerequisite:  ACCTG  221. 

Business  Applications  of  Computers 
ACCTG  311 

A  variety  of  computer  configurations 
which  relate  to  business  data  processing. 
Emphasis  on:   how  a  computer  works, 
input/output  and  file  storage  devices, 
organization  and  processing  of  computer 
files,  data  communications,  control  and 
security,  evaluation  of  computer  systems, 
operation  and  management,  and  impact  of 
computers  on  society  and  business. 
Prerequisite:   course  in  computer 
programming. 

Financial  Reporting  I 
ACCTG  321 

Intensive  examination  of  fundamental 
concepts;  review  of  current  literature 
dealing  with  effects  of  alternative  methods 
upon  measurement  of  periodic  income. 
Prerequisite:    ACCTG  221 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Dean  Thomas  O.  Wilkinson 

Introduction  to  Archaeology  (D) 
ANTH  102 

The  aims,  method,  and  theory  of  archae- 
ology —  the  study  of  man's  cultural 
development  through  time.    Topics  include 
the  history  of  archaeology,  geological  time, 
dating  techniques,  types  of  archaeological 
theory.   A  summary  of  the  main  events  in 
man's  cultural  evolution  beginning  with  the 
emergence  of  man  through  the  rise  of 
civilization. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology  (E) 
ANTH  103 

Primate  biological  and  behavioral  adapta- 
tions, emphasis  on  human  origins,  evolution, 
and  contemporary  variation.   Topics  include: 
contemporary  primates,  evolutionary 
biology,  primate  evolution,  human  evo- 
lution, human  adaptability,  genetics  and 
variations,  race,  biology,  and  the  future  of 
Homo  sapiens. 


Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  (D) 
ANTH  104 

Major  themes  in  social/cultural  anthropology, 
intended  for  actual  and  potential  social  science 
majors  and  others  who  need/desire  firm 
grounding  in  the  field.    Topics  include: 
cultural  ecology  as  it  pertains  to  all  types 
of  societies  (including  our  own);  the  hows 
and  whys  of  human  cultural  diversity;  social 
and  cultural  change  in  past,  present,  and 
future;  topics  and  problems  in  anthropology. 
Readings:    ethnographies,  some  theoretical 
articles,  perhaps  a  cross-cultural  science 
fiction  novel. 

Special  Topics:    Oral  Tradition  as  a  Key  to. 
Understanding  Culture  —Springfield 
ANTH  397B 

Sociocultural  anthropology;  the  ethnography 
of  c<  mmunication:    folklore,  linguistics,  and 
comparative  oral  literatures.    Communicative 
behavior,  analyses  of  human  interaction, 
both  verbal  and  nonverbal.    How  the 
collective  knowledge  of  a  people  is  pre- 
served, stored,  and  passed  on  to  successive 
generations.    Social  structure,  values,  and 
beliefs  through  history,  identity  of  self, 
genealogy,  folk  healing  techniques,  and 
practical  wisdom  transmitted  orally,  or 
through  epic  and  other  genres  both  ritual 
and  profane. 

ART 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Drawing  Composition    (C) 
ART  101 

Continuation  of  ART  100.    Emphasis  on 
pictorial  composition  and  advanced  drawing 
techniques.    Prerequisite:    ART  100 

Basic  Design  I     (C) 
ART  102 

Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising 
out  of  work  with  specific  problems  in  a 
variety  of  media. 

Basic  Design  II    (C) 
ART  103 

Continuation  of  ART  102.    Specific  three- 
dimensional  problems  stressing  the  inter- 
relationship of  materials,  processes,  techniques, 
and  sculptural  concepts. 
Prerequisite:    ART  102 

Architectural  Drawing 
ART  151 

The  essentials  of  architectural  drawing. 
Emphasis  on  drafting  and  development  of 
basic  orthographic  projection.    Paraline 
drawings  and  various  mechanical  perspectives. 
The  rudiments  of  shades  and  shadows  and 
beginning  freehand  rendering.    Individual 
attention,  limited  capacity. 

ART  HISTORY 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts   IC) 
ARTHIS115 

Introduction  to  artworks  and  the  discipline 
of  art  history,  topically  rather  than  historically, 


for  those  with  no  formal  art  history  course 
experience.    Variables  which  contribute  to  a 
work  of  art  including  rudiments  of  stylistic 
and  formal  analysis;  the  progression  of  style 
through  history;  patronage,  cross-influences; 
training  and  evaluation  of  artists;  criticism 
and  economics  of  art;  iconography  and 
connoisseurship.   Works  drawn  from  both 
Western  and  non-Western  traditions. 
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Courses 


ASTRONOMY 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Frederick  W.  Byron,  Jr. 

Exploring  the  Universe   (E) 
ASTRON  100 

The  earth  —  its  structure  and  age,  the  moon, 
the  sun,  other  planets,  and  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system.    Stars  and  galaxies,  their  birth 
and  death.   The  universe,  its  structure  and 
evolution.    Supplemented  by  occasional 
hours  of  evening  observation.    Not  open 
to  Physical  Science  or  Engineering  majors. 

BACHELOR  OF  GENERAL 
STUDIES 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 
Sharon  A.  Keillor,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Provost 

Design  and  Construction  of  a  School  Play 
Space 

BGS  200 

Design  and  construction  of  an  indoor  or 
outdoor  play  space  for  a  school.   Students 
participate  in  all  aspects  of  the  project: 
reading  and  discussion  of  basic  design  practice 
and  theory  for  the  classes,  brainstorming, 
model  building  and  discussions  with  staff 
and  pupils  at  the  intended  site.    Instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  basic  tools  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  project. 
4  Credits 

Arts  Management 
BGS  301 

Survey  of  the  broad  field  of  arts  management 
(the  management  of  organizations  and  events 
that  promote  one  or  more  of  the  arts 
disciplines:    music,  theater,  dance,  visual  art, 
crafts,  creative  writing,  film).    Discussion 
of  various  arts  administration  tasks  and 
related  skills  such  as  fundraising,  public 
relations,  and  presentation  of  an  arts  event. 
Exploration  of  future  directions  for  arts 
administration. 

Criminal  Justice  Study  in  Victimization 
BGS  321 

Identification  of  crimes  and  their  victims. 
Exploration  of  myths  about  victims.    The 
meaning  of  victimization,  identify  resources 
(local,  regional,  and  nationall  available  for 
victims,  examine  and  research  legislation 
coocerning  victims  of  crime.    Special 
attention  to  victims  of  sensitive  crimes, 
i.e.,  rape  and  child  abuse. 

Constitutional  Issues  for  Criminal 
Justice  Officers 
BGS  322 

Selected  United  States  Supreme  Court  inter- 
pretations of  the  Constitution  and  study 
the  way  these  decisions  impinge  on  law 
enforcement  functions.    (Pending  Extension 
Council  approval.} 

•  Field  Work  in  Corrections 
BGS  324 

Students  work  as  practitioners  in  one  or 
more  county   or  Massachusetts  state 
correctional  facilities  and  attend  classes  on 
the  UMass/Amherst  Campus.    Affords  direct 
comparison  between  the  texts,  lectures  and 
discussions  and  the  actual  conditions  in  a 
house  of  correction.   Special  attention  to 
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the  effects  of  institutionalization  on  inmates 
and  correction  officers.    Primarily  for 
students  in  the  BGS  Criminal  Justice 
concentration. 

The  Juvenile  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
BGS  325 

Historical  perspective  of  the  juvenile;  an 
examination  of  the  major  legislation  and 
judicial  decisions  affecting  the  juvenile  with 
special  emphasis  on  In  Re  Gault  and  the 
causes  of  juvenile  behavior  including  the 
effects  of  the  family,  school  and  the 
economy.    Analysis  of  programs  instituted 
to  deal  with  the  juvenile  to  date.    Future 
and  the  effects  the  system  has  had  on  the 
juvenile.    (Pending  Extension  Council  approval) 

Fundamentals  of  Fire  Protection  Engineering 
BGS  332 

Introduction  to  fire  protection  engineering. 
Students  progressively  comprehend  and 
evaluate  the  need  for  fire  technology 
applications.    Focuses  on  such  areas  as: 
the  size  and  scope  of  fire  waste;  why  fires 
occur;  codes  and  standards  for  fire  pro- 
tection; characteristics  and  behavior  of 
fire;  fire  hazards  of  materials;  fire  safe 
building  design;  and  fire  alarm/detection 
systems  and  devices.    Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA)  and 
other  federal  legislation  aspects  of  fire 
safety  are  covered. 

BOTANY 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Frederick  W.  Byron,  Jr. 

General  Botany  (Humanistic  Botany)    (E) 
BOTANY  101 

Impact  of  plants  on  people  and  civilization, 
humanistic  aspects  stressed.   Topics  include: 
edible,  poisonous,  medicinal,  drug,  narcotic, 
hallucinogenic  plants;  identification  of 
common  house  plants,  garden,  orchard,  and 
woodland  plants;  organic  gardening;  impact 
of  genetics  and  evolution  on  intellectual 
history  and  society;  food  supply,  population 
problems;  ecology  and  environmental  abuses, 
modes  of  botanical  inquiry;  plant  aesthetics; 
lives  of  great  botanists;  botany  and  literature. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  Harry  T.  Allan 

Introduction  to  Business  Computers 
BA210 

BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer  programming 
languages.    Emphasis  on  use  of  the  computer 
for  business  data  processing  and  problem 
solving. 

Business  Policy  and  Strategy 
BA497 

Integrative  case  course.    Identification  and 
possible  solution  of  practical  problems 
encountered  by  general  managers,  responsible 
at  various  organizational  levels  for  formulating 
strategies  and  successfully  implementing 
them. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

School  of  Engineering 
Dean  Russel  C.  Jones 

Chemical  Engineering  Fundamentals 
CH  E  225 

The  fundamental  chemical  and  engineering 
principles  and  their  applications  to  the 
solution  of  chemical/physical  problems 
involving  mass  and  energy  balances, 
recycle,  bypass  and  purge  processes. 
Prerequisites:    any  standard,  first-term  college 
chemistry  course. 

Thermodynamics 
CH  E  226 

The  fundamental  principles  of  thermo- 
dynamics.   An  in-depth  discussion  of  the 
First  and  Second  laws;  properties  of 
single-component  systems;  thermodynamic 
cycles,  phase  and  chemical  equilibria. 
Prerequisites:    MATH  233  and  CH  E  225. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

School  of  Engineering 
Dean  Russel  C.  Jones 

Strength  of  Materials  I 
CE  241 

Simple  and  combined  stresses  and  strains 
in  materials  subjected  to  tension;  com- 
pression; torsion;  bending;  and  bucling. 
Prerequisite:    Applied  Mechanics:  Statics. 


Courses 


CLASSICS 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Greek  Mythology 

CLSICS224      Springfield 

Study  of  the  structures  of  Greek  myths, 
both  in  the  small  and  the  larger  context. 
The  meaning  of  the  myths  to  ancient  and 
modern  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Western  Europe  and  America.    Evidence 
drawn  from  archaeology,  art,  literature, 
and  the  modern  folk  tradition  of  Greece. 
Explores  the  Western  mind  with  Greek 
myths  as  guideposts. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Comedy   (C) 
COMLIT  102 

The  spirit  of  laughter  in  literature;  the  way 
in  which  the  comic  hero  rebels  against 
society's  restrictions  and  manages  to  teach 
his  "betters"  a  lesson.    Whether  lover  or 
scoundrel,  the  comic  hero  is  a  "wise  fool" 
upholding  the  basic  human  values  of  mirth 
and  pleasure  in  a  society  disrupted  by  its 
own  seriousness.    The  mischief  and  mayhem 
of  the  comic  quest  are  liberating  experiences 
which  help  people  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

Modern  European  Literature  II: 
Irish  Folklore  in  its  European  Context  (C) 
COMLIT  202      Springfield 

Oral  literature:    the  last  living  vestige  of  the 
myths  and  epics  of  Ireland,  the  Gaelic  bards, 
and  the  inspiration  of  many  of  the  greatest 
Anglo-Irish  writers.    Examples  of  oral 
literature  and  lore  are  read  and  compared 
with  other  European  collections  of  folk- 
tales.   Examination  of  oral  transmission  as 
a  vehicle  of  culture  and  the  forces  that 
maintain  or  undermine  traditional  oral 
forms.   Slide  lectures  and  guest  speakers 
throughout  the  semester. 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Dean  Thomas  O.  Wilkinson 

Interpersonal  Communication    (D) 
COMSTU  250 

Theoretical  and  practical  understanding  of 
interpersonal  communication  processes. 
Emphasis  on  everyday  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communication  that  affects  individuals, 
groups,  society  and  future  communication. 

Small  Group  Communication 
COMSTU  252  -  Palmer 

Introduction  to  communication  processes 
that  occur  in  task-oriented  small  groups. 
Both  task  and  interpersonal  processes 
considered.    Intensive  work  in  a  small 
group  to  synthesize  theory  and  practice. 
Topics  include:    role  and  norm  emergence, 
leadership,  conflict  management,  decision 
making,  and  communication  styles. 


Program  Process  in  Television 
COMSTU  331 

Exposure  to  the  intellectual  and  practical 
aspects  of  communication  through  the 
televised  production  process.   Script  and 
visual  preparation;  studio  rehearsal  and 
production;  videotaping.   Prerequisite: 
B  average  in  COMSTU  221  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

History  and  Development  of  the  Motion  Picture 
COMSTU  340 

The  significant  periods  and  styles  of,  and 
individual  contributors  to,  the  development 
of  the  film  medium.   Both  American  and 
non-American  forms.   Stress  on  aesthetic 
and  social  functions. 

ECONOMICS 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Dean  Thomas  O.  Wilkinson 

Introduction  to  Microeconomics  (D) 
ECON  103 

Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allocation 
and  income  distribution  through  micro- 
economic  theory.    Specific  problems  illustrate 
the  use  of  theoretical  precepts. 

Introduction  to  Macroeconomics  (D) 
ECON  104 

Theory  of  the  behavior  of  the  American 
economy.    Emphasis  on  the  goals  of  full 
employment,  price  stability,  economic 
growth,  and  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium. 

EDUCATION 

School  of  Education 
Dean  Mario  Fantini 

Effective  Interpersonal  Relations: 
Parents,  Teachers,  Leaders 
EDUC  490L 

Effective  communications  with  others. 
Practice  listening  and  responding  to  others 
with  openness,  honesty,  and  sensitivity. 
Enhancement  of  the  growth  potential  of 
each  person.    Participants  learn  to  assume 
responsibility  for  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
actions  with  the  result  of  building  self-esteem, 
trust,  and  creativity  to  replace  fear,  hostility 
and  mistrust.    Role  playing,  role  setting, 
and  problem  solving  of  difficulties  of 
interaction  with  others  on  the  job,  in  the 
classroom,  and  in  the  home.    Theoretical 
concepts  of  group  process  and  leadership 
discussed.    Experimentation  with  different 
leadership  styles. 

Family  Guidance  for  Those  With  Special 
Needs  (Family  Special  Needs) 
EDUC  490M 

Concepts  relative  to  family  guidance  applied 
to  families  whose  lives  are  affected  by 
family  member(s)  with  special  needs. 
Course  covers  crisis,  coping  stages,  case 
studies  and  types  of  guidance.    The  format 
will  be  lectures,  discussions  and  panels. 
Parents  of  special  needs  children,  pro- 
fessionals in  special  and/or  health  education 
and  handicapped  adults  will  take  part  in 
some  classes.    No  prerequisite  necessary. 


PROGRAM 

PROGRESS  IN 

TELEVISION 


Effective  Classroom  Management 
EDUC  590A 

Focus  on  skills  in  democratic  classroom 
management:    how  to  accurately  observe 
and  describe  behavior,  and  how  to  under- 
stand and  diagnose  the  goals  of  a  child's 
misbehavior.    Methods  of  dealing  with 
the  misbehavior  of  children  and  for  re- 
directing their  behavior  to  be  more 
constructive.    Covers  methods  for  in- 
fluencing and  encouraging  children, 
creating  a  classroom  atmosphere  with 
children's  help,  making  for  fewer  mis- 
behavior problems  to  interfere  with 
learning. 

DIVISION  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES 
AND  APPLIED  BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES 

Art  as  Therapy  in  the  Classroom 
EDUC  H  290-0 

Didactic  and  experiential  learning.    The 
college  class  serves  as  model  for  learning 
individual  and  group  art  therapy  dynamics 
as  applied  to  an  educational  classroom 
setting.    Group  and  individual  art  therapy 
experiences  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  creative  and  therapeutic  process. 
Previous  experience  in  the  arts  not  required. 
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Therapeutic  Application  of  the  Arts 
EDUC  H  690E 

Arts  as  therapeutic  tools.    Based  on  the 
thesis  that  the  reconciliation  of  emotional 
conflicts  and  the  fostering  of  self-awareness 
and  personal  growth  are  inherent  in  the 
creative  process.    Particular  emphasis  on 
Gestalt  and  psychoanalytic  styles.    Focus 
on  visual  material,  with  integration  of 
movement,  sound,  and  language  in  an  inter- 
modal  manner.    For  counselors  and  human 
service  practitioners;  some  experience  with 
the  arts  helpful,  but  not  required. 

Seminar  in  Guidance:    Masters  (Parent  Training) 
EDUC  H  707 

Professional  problems  reviewed;  ethical  issues 
regarding  confidentiality;  program  development 
to  combat  racism  and  sexism. 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY,  RESEARCH,  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Foundations  of  Education 
EDUC  P  551 

Provides  an  overview  of  educational  reform 
from  1900  to  1960.    Examines  recent  efforts 
at  reform  and  the  ideas  that  generated  them. 
Students  clarify  their  own  educational  beliefs 
through  the  study  of  educational  reform. 
( Pu  I  If  i  I  Is  the  philosophy  of  education  require- 
ment for  students  seeking  certification'. 

ELECTRICAL  AND  COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

School  of  Engineering 
Dean  Russel  C.  Jones 

Systems  Analysis  II 
ECE212 

Concepts  relating  to  transfer  functions; 
digital  and  analog  solutions  of  system 
equations,  time  and  frequency  domain 
analysis  techniques  with  use  of  the  LaPlace 
transformation.    Prerequisite:    ECE211. 
Credit  4. 
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Active  Networks  I 
ECE  302 

Introduction  to  active  devices,  physics  of 
the  p-n  junction,  JFETS,  MOSFETSk  BJT's, 
Digital  logic  families:    RTL,  DTL,  TTL, 
CMOS,  12L.    Prerequisite:    ECE  211. 

ENGLISH 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Society  and  Literature   (C) 
ENGL  131 

Literature  dealing  with  the  individual's 
relationship  to  society.   Topics  from  the 
following:    the  Utopian  vision,  the  notion 
of  the  self,  politics  gnd  literature.   Works 
by  such  authors  as  Mailer,  Sophocles, 
Austin,  Thoreau,  Marx. 

Expository  Writing 

ENGL  150 
Writing  informative  prose  in  format 
appropriate  to  students'  major  fields: 
reports,  articles,  essays. 

The  Modern  Novel,  1930-1960    (C) 

ENGL  262-  Palmer 
Analysis  of  works  by  American  authors 
that,  in  form  and  content,  afford  meaning- 
ful perceptions  of  American  culture  during 
the  period.    Readings  by  such  authors  as 
Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Steinbeck, Huxley, 
Burgess,  and  Beckett. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Acting  Dean  James  B.  Kring 

Practical  Beekeeping 

ENT  166 
How  to  start  and  operate  one  or  more 
colonies.    History  of  beekeeping,  life 
history  of  the  honey  bee,  the  beekeeper's 
commitment,  biology  of  the  bee,  equipment, 
starting  a  colony,  spring/summer/fall 
management,  products  of  the  hive. 


pollination,  the  queen,  predators  and  diseases, 
honey  plants,  special  practices,  public 
relations  of  bees  and  beekeeping. 
2  Credits 

Insects  and  Man    (E) 
ENT  226 

The  widespread  effects  of  insects,  the 
greatest  competitors  of  mankind.    Basic 
insect  biology  and  the  influence  of  insects 
on  human  health  and  food  supplies. 
No  lab. 

FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  NUTRITION 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Acting  Dean   James  B.  Kring 

Nutrition  and  People   (E) 
FS&N  130 

Principles  of  the  science  of  human  nutrition 
as  it  relates  to  contemporary  life.    Relation- 
ship of  health  to  food  intake.   Competence 
in  planning  adequate  diets  for  healthy 
persons  of  college  age  (and  other  ages) 
under  various  stresses.    Language  accessible 
to  those  with  modest  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  mammalian  physiology.    Not  for  Majors. 

FRENCH 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Elementary  French 
FRENCH  120 

Training  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
understanding.    Prerequisite:    FRENCH  110 
or  equivalent. 

Intermediate  French:    Fiction 
FRENCH  144 

Improves  skills  in  reading  and  translating  from 
French  into  English.    Introduces  20th  century 
French  literature  through  the  reading  of 
selected  short  works.    Prerequisite:    FRENCH  13 
or  equivalent. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  AND 
FINANCE 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  Harry  T.  Allan 

Introduction  to  Law 
GB  FIN  260 

Overview  of  law,  contracts.  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  Article  2,  property. 

Financial  Institutions 
GB  FIN  310 

Financial  institutions,  instruments,  markets 
and  the  public  policies;  micro  and  macro 
aspects  of  the  American  financial  system. 
Prerequisites:    completion  of  SBA  accounting 
and  economic  core  courses,  recommended 
completion  of  GB  FIN  301 

GEOLOGY 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Frederick  W.  Byron,  Jr. 

Geology  and  Man    (E) 
GEOL  105 

Interaction  between  geological  conditions 

and  man's  progress;  methods  of  data  collection. 

Topics  include:    mineral,  energy,  and  water 


Courses 


resources;  landforms  including  coastlines, 
sediments,  and  soils;  natural  hazards  such 
as  floods,  landslides,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic 
eruptions.   Evaluation  of  sites  for  dams, 
tunnels,  power  plants,  airfields,  and  waste 
disposal.   Projects  involve  making  informed 
judgments  about  use  of  physical  environment. 

GERMAN 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Elementary  German 
GERMAN  120 

Language/culture  course  for  the  major  or 
nonmajor. interested  in  a  four-skill  approach 
(speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and 
writing)  or,  for  the  nonmajor,  reading 
only.    Films  shown  regularly  in  the  four- 
skill  sections  augment  cultural  offerings. 

Intermediate  German 
GERMAN  240 

Language  course  intended  to  prepare  non- 
majors  to  read  German  fiction  and  non 
fiction  with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 
Chief  aspects  of  German  grammar  and 
syntax;  improvement  of  reading  facility. 
Some  practice  in  speaking  and  writing. 
Prerequisite:    GERMAN  120  or 
equivalent. 

HISTORY 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

European  History  1500  to  1815   (C) 
(With  Films) 
HIST  140 

Introduction  to  European  history  (from 
1500  to  1815)  through  film.    Each  screening 
is  followed  by  an  evaluation  of  the  film's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  to  better  under- 
stand:the  period.    European  history  prior  to 
the  Industrial  Revolution:    the  cultural 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  17th  century 
crises,  the  expansion  of  European  power, 
the  Enlightenment,  and  the  first  truly  modern 
revolution.    Films  include:   The  Titan 
(Michelangelo),  Here  I  Stand  (Martin  Luther), 
Cromwell   (English  Revolution),  Farrebique 
(French  Rural  Life),  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
(French  Revolution,  from  the  novel  by 
Charles  Dickens). 

The  Development  of  American  Civilization 
Since  1876   (C) 
HIST  151 

The  process  by  which  the  United  States  in 
the  late  19th  century  emerged  as  an  urban 
nation  and  the  world's  leading  industrial 
power  —  not  only  its  technological  and 
political  dimensions,  but  also  its  human  and 
social  meaning  for  both  the  native-born  and 
the  immigrant.    Topics  in  the  20th  century: 
the  reformism  of  the  Progressive  era,  the 
impact  of  World  War  I,  the  deceptive  pros- 
perity and  gaiety  of  the  Roaring  Twenties, 
the  politics  and  suffering  of  the  Depression 
decade,  and  the  stresses  and  transformations 
of  our  own  era. 
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Special  Topics:    Revolution  and  Society 
in  Comparative  Perspective 
HIST  297R 

Comparison  of  revolutionary  movements; 
French  Revolution,  1789;  Russian  Revolution, 
1917;  20th-century  Chinese  Revolution;  and 
more  recent  revolutionary  movements. 
Topics:    revolutionary  theory  and  the  social 
and  economic  sources  of  revolution;  the 
role  of  leadership  and  of  the  masses;  the 
cultural  context  and  impact  of  revolution; 
theories  concerning  a  typology  of  revo- 
lutionary "stages."   Readings  in  both  sources 
and  secondary  works. 

American  Labor  History   (C) 
HIST  400 

History  of  the  American  working  class  under 
20th-century  capitalism.   Traditional 
historical  concepts  (industrialism,  immigration, 
and  urbanization)  for  working  class  history. 
Focus  on  unionization  and  strikes,  working- 
class  consciousness  and  culture.    How 
nativism,  racism,  and  sexism  divide  the 
working  class;  strategies  used  by  the  working 
class  to  avoid  oppression  and  gain  power. 

HOTEL,  RESTAURANT  AND 
TRAVEL  ADMINISTRATION 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Acting  Dean   James  B.  Kring 

Introduction  to  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Travel  Administration 
HRTA  100 

The  scope,  components,  development,  and 
future  of  the  hospitality  industry.    Back- 
ground information  on  industry  structure 


and  an  overview  of  specialized  areas  that 
relate  to  the  management  of  food  service, 
lodging,  and  travel  operations.    Develops 
the  overview  required  for  other  HRTA 
courses. 

JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Introduction  to  Journalistic  Writing 
JS  110 

Basic  forms  of  fact  writing,  based  on 
journalistic  principles.   Awareness  of  who 
the  readers  are  and  how  the  writer  can 
best  reach  them.   Open  to  all 

Seminar:    Editing  Specialized  Publications 
JS  291S 

Actual  materials,  specific  assignments,  and 
defined  problems  in  a  case-study  approach 
to  editing  actual  publications.    Editing  and 
rewriting  actual  texts,  from  rough  submissions 
to  final  galleys.   Problems  include:    heavy 
vs.  light  editing  (and  how  not  to  confuse 
this  with  crude  vs.  sensitive  editing),  editing 
to  save  the  author's  ego  while  killing  the 
author's  b'as,  editing  or  rewriting  the 
same  material  for  different  audiences,  and 
editing  for  children.    Other  basic  editing 
problems;  sources,  resources,  reference 
works,  main  routes  and  shortcuts,  house 
styles  and  manuals;  the  grammar  and  punctuation 
of  copy  editing. 

JUDAIC  STUDIES 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Seminar:    Birth,  Puberty,  Marriage,  and 
Death  in  the  Jewish  Tradition 
JUDAIC  191A 

Major  stages  in  the  life  cycle  from  the  Jewish 
perspective.   Special  emphasis  on  issues  of 
marriage,  intermarriage,  and  divorce,  as  well 
as  on  the  development  of  new  ways  of  making 
life  cycle  events.  Credit  1. 
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Courses 


Images  and  Self-images  of  the  Jew  in  Folklore 

JUDAIC  191B 
Portrayal  of  Jews  in  non-Jewish  folklore  and 
in  the  folklore  of  Jewish  communities,  past 
and  present:    European,  Middle  Eastern, 
Asian,  and  American.   Exploration  of  legends, 
myths,  jokes,  music,  oral  history,  etc.,  and 
collect  some  folklore  ourselves.   Special  topics 
include  oppression,  resistance,  and  women's 
roles.  Credit  1. 

Jewish  Family  Dynasties:   From  the  Rothschilds 
to  the  Bronfmans 

JUDAIC  191C 

The  great  Jewish  families  in  cross-cultural 
perspective,  focusing  on  how  the  various 
family  dynasties  achieved  their  positions  of 
ascendency.   Highlights  the  role  and  contri- 
bution of  the  prominent  Jewish  dynasties  in 
France,  Canada,  England,  India,  and  Jamaica. 
Credit  1.  _,  — 
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Jewish  Women:   A  View  of  Ourselves 
JUDAIC  191D 

Focus  on  a  variety  of  political  and  social 
issues  facing  Jewish  women  today,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Jewish  community. 
Topics  include:    stereotypes  and  myths  of 
Jewish  women;  internalized  oppression; 
relations  with  other  groups;  and  Jewish 
women  in  the  labor  movement;  includes 
sharing  of  personal  experiences,  as  well  as 
hearing  guest  speakers  of  interest.  Credit  1 . 

LINGUISTICS 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

People  and  Their  Language    (C) 
LING  101 

The  nature  of  language;  important  aspects  of 
linguistic  structure  viewed  from  the  stand  point 
of  modern  linguistic  theory.    The  linguist's 
definition  of  language.    Relevance  of  language 
to  the  individual,  the  group  and  society. 

16 


MANAGEMENT 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  Harry  T.  Allan 

Principles  of  Management 
MGT  301 

The  fundamentals  of  the  management  of 
organizations  including:    behavioral  back- 
ground of  formal  organizational  life,  organi- 
zational design,  integrating  factors  in  collective 
behavior,  organizational  change,  systems 
analysis,  techniques  of  decision  making  and 
control,  the  organization  and  its  environment, 
and  the  nature  of  management  theory. 

Personnel  Management 
MGT  314 

Principles  and  policies  followed  by  management 
in  recruitment,  development,  direction  and 
control  of  personnel. 

Managerial  Behavior 
MGT  330  -  Palmer 

Principles  of  human  behavior  in  organizations; 
understanding  of  one's  self  as  a  person  and  as 
a  manager;  development  of  interpersonal 
managerial  skills.    Prerequisite:    MGT  301 

Administrative  Theory 
MGT  331 

Principles  of  administration,  modern  organi- 
zation theories,  specialization,  functionalization 
coordination,  planning  and  control,  authority 
status,  leadership,  decision  making,  communi- 
cation, and  power  structuring.   Prerequisite: 
MGT  301,330 

MARKETING 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Dean  Harry  T.  Allan 

Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
MKTG  301 

Introductory  survey  of  marketing. 
Emphasis  on  the  marketing  process  and 
its  implications  for  society.    Prerequisites: 
ECON  103,  104 

Product  Planning  and  Development 
MKTG  421 

Development  of  new  and  improved  pro- 
ducts; management  of  the  existing 
product  line  including  the  pruning  of  de- 
clining products. 

Sales  Management 
MKTG  425 

The  role  of  marketing  in  determining  the 
place  of  personal  selling  in  the  marketing 
mix;  the  role  of  the  sales  manager  in  super' 
vising  the  functions  of  recruiting,  hiring, 
organizing,  and  controlling  the  sales  force. 
Various  types  of  selling;  emphasis  on 
managerial  functions.    Prerequisite: 
MKTG  301 

Marketing  Strategy 
MKTG  459 

Exposure  to  realistic  problems  through 
computerized  simulation  or  analysis  of 
cases.    Practice  in  seeking  solutions  to 
marketing  problems  through  an  integration 
of  factors  pertinent  to  strategy  develop- 
ment.   Prerequisite:    senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Frederick  W.  Byron,  Jr. 

Algebra,  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry 
MATH  104 

Review  of  manipulative  algebra;  an  intro- 
duction to  functions,  some  analytic  geometry, 
and  essential  trigonometry. 

Mathematics  for  Business  II    (E) 
MATH  121 

Continuation  of  MATH  120.    Topics  include: 
exponential  equations,  functions  of  several 
variables,  linear  equations  and  inequalities, 
linear  programming,  matrices,  Markov  chains. 


Courses 


Prerequisites:    MATH  120,  a  working 
knowledge  of  linear  algebra,  and  an  intro 
duction  to  the  calculus  up  through  the 
derivative  of  a  polynomial  function. 

Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences  II  (E) 
MATH  128 

Continuation  of  MATH  127.   Credit  for  only 
one  of  the  courses  MATH  121,  132,  133. 
Prerequisite:    MATH  127 

Calculus  II    (E) 
MATH  132 

Continuation  of  MATH  131.   Additional 
techniques  of  integration:    transcendental 
functions  and  series.   Prerequisite:    MATH  131 
T  equivalent.   4  credits 

MUSIC 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Appreciation  —  Introduction    (C) 
MUSIC  100 

Open  to  all  non  majors.   Previous 
musi<    '  training  not  required.   Basic 
music  inaterials,  principles  of  design,  and 
cultural  significance  of  representative 
works  from  the  9th  century  to  the  present. 

NURSING 

School  of  Health  Sciences 
Dean  William  A.  Darity 

Human  Development  Throughout  the 
Life  Cycle 

MURSE  210 

Provides  a  firm  foundation  in  human 
development  throughout  the  life  cycle 
with  emphasis  on  biological,  psychological, 
and  sociological  aspects. 

Community  Health  Focus  in  Nursing 
NURSE  310 

The  health  status  of  the  community  by  way 
of  a  systematic  collection  and  analysis  of 
data  and  a  report  of  the  findings.    Includes 
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theories  of  health,  community,  systems, 
communication,  and  roles  pertinent  to 
health  care.   Attention  to  the  past,  present, 
and  emerging  roles  of  professional  nursing. 
Evaluation  of  the  characteristics  and 
demography  of  the  community,  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  services. 
Prerequisites:   completion  of  all  lower 
division  courses;  R.N.S.  only  -  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

Families  in  Distress 

NURSE  390B 
Nonclinical  examination  of  the  emotional 
problems  of  children  and  families. 
Theoretical  material,  paternal  and  childhood 
behavior.   Specific  risk  situations  and  their 
effects  upon  the  individual  and  family  from 
the  perspectives  of  the  high-risk  child  and 
the  high-risk  parent.   Strategies  for 
intervention  aimed  at  helping  the  family 
cope  with  its  present  difficulties  as  well  as 
preventive  approaches. 

Human  Experience  and  Loss 
NURSE  390C 

Lecture,  seminar/discussion.   The  concept 
of  loss  as  a  dimension  of  the  human 
experience  from  the  perspective  of  various 
disciplines  and  cultures.   The  grieving  process 
as  a  natural  response  to  loss  and  as  a 
mechanism  for  renewal  and  personal  growth. 
Such  loss  situations  as  normal  aging, 
separation,  divorce,  and  death  and  techniques 
to  facilitate  resolution  and  adaptive  coping. 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Illness  and 
Disability 

NURSE  490A 

The  ways  in  which  illness  and  disability  are 
affected  by  and  affect  overt  human 
functions,  i.e.,  perception,  cognition, 
emotions,  learning,  social  activities,  etc. 
Both  research  data  and  theory  are  explored 
for  a  deeper  and  unified  framework  to 
view  human  behavior  at  well-  and  ill-health 
status. 

Social  Dimensions  of  Health  Care 
NURSE  490B 

A  sociomedical  approach  to  significant 
health-related  events  from  birth  to 
death.    Emphasis  on  impact  of  sociocultural 
and  institutional  factors  on  the  individual 
health  experience.  Topics  include  curative 
and  preventive  health  behavior,  hospital- 
ization, rehabilitation,  and  death. 
Prerequisites:  introductory  sociology, 
anthropology  or  psychology.   Open  to 
nonmajors. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Introduction  to  Philosophy   (C) 
PHIL  100 

Four  topics  of  fundamental  philosophic 
importance:   Skepticism  -  the  nature  of 
knowledge;  The  mind-body  problem  - 
the  relationship  of  mental  and  physical 
processes,  the  existence  of  a  "soul"; 
The  existence  of  God  -  making  a  provable 
or  rational  philosophical  argument;  and 
the  last  topic  to  be  chosen  in  class. 


Introduction  to  Social  and  Political 
Philosophy  (C) 
PHIL  161 

Discussion  of  pertinent  moral  theories 
including  utilitarianism,  theories  of  Prima 
Facie  duty,  others.   Focus  on:    the 
existence  of  a  morally  legitimate  state; 
the  role  of  law  in  a  just  society;  civil  dis- 
obedience; acceptable  punishment  for 
violation  of  the  law;  and  the  existence  of 
a  just  war.   Readings  include:    In  Defense 
of  Anarchy  ;  anthology  on  civil  disobedience; 
reprints. 

PHYSICS 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Frederick  W.  Byron,  Jr. 

Physics  for  Poets  (E) 
PHYSIC  100 

In-depth  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts 
of  modern  and  classical  physics:   mechanics, 
heat,  light,  sound,  gravity,  electricity, 
magnetism,  atoms,  nuclei,  elementary  particles, 
relativity,  uncertainty,  duality,  and  much 
more.   Includes  historical  development  and 
philosophical. implications.    Especially 
welcome  are  those  who  do  not  know  a  thing 
about  physics.   Knowledge  of  algebra  helpful. 

Physics  for  Life  Science  Majors  II    (E) 
PHYSIC  142 

Exploration  of  the  more  subtle  realms  of 
nature:   electricity,  magnetism,  atoms,  and 
nuclei  (using  algebra  and  trigonometry,  but 
not  calculus),  with  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  nature's  mysteries  firsthand  in  the 
lab.   For  those  with  a  basic  interest  in  the 
world  around  them  who  would  like  to 
deepen  their  understanding  of  physical 
phenomena.    4  credits. 

PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCES 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
Acting  Dean  James  B.  Kring 

Organic  Farming  and  Gardening   (E) 
PLSOIL  120 

Basic  principles  of  plant  nutrition  and 
culture;  soil  fertility  and  management 
by  organic  methods;  biological  and  natural 
control  of  insect  pests,  weeds,  and  plant 
diseases;  variety  selection.    Emphasis  on 
vegetable  crops.   Alternative  chemical 
methods  presented  and  contrasted. 

Special  Topics:   Small  Farm  Operations 
PLSOIL  397A 

The  inputs,  requirements,  and  problems 
of  part-time  farming  including  both 
production  and  marketing,  based  on  the 
instructor's  experience.  Student-led 
discussion  of  specific  problems  in  part- 
time  farming. 

POLISH 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Introduction  to  the  Polish  People   (C) 
POLISH  250 

Survey  of  Polish  civilization,  emphasis 
of  Polish  history  of  Poles  in  America, 
folk  art  and  crafts,  folk  traditions,  and 
refined  arts.  .  _ 


Courses 
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Special  Topics:    Polish  Conversation- 
Intermediate  Level 
POLISH  297 

Builds  upon  and  increases  basic 
fluency  in  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  Polish.    Emphasis  on  acquiring 
conversational  fluency;  history  and 
cultural  matters  also  discussed. 
Prerequisite:    POLISH  102  or 
equivalent. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Dean  Thomas  O.  Wilkinson 

World  Politics   (D) 
POLSCI  121 

Recent  and  current  policies  of  the 
U.S.,  Russia,  and  China  toward  one 
another  and  the  rest  of  the  world; 
their  cold  war  and  peaceful  coexistence. 
Topics  include:    the  role  of  ideology  in 
foreign  policy,  the  small  state  in 
world  politics,  the  role  of  perceptions 
in  international  behavior. 

United  States  Presidential  Elections 
POLSCI  131A 

Jhe  process  of  nominating  and  electing  the 
president  of  the  United  States;  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  process  for  the  United  States 
system  as  a  whole.   The  current  presidential 
campaign  is  followed  closely. 


Special  Topics:    Politics  and  the  University 
POLSCI  297 

Introduction  to  politics,  political  issues, 
policy  making,  and  the  academic  policies 
which  determine  current  issues  affecting 
university  students.  The  economics, 
sociology,  and  philosophies  underlying 
the  various  issues,  such  as  academic 
freedom,  the  university  and  the  state,  the 
budget  and  federal  aid. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Dean  Thomas  O.  Wilkinson 

Elementary  Psychology    (D) 
PSYCH  100 

Introduction  to  the  basic  approaches 
and  concepts  of  modern  psychology. 
Examples  from  the  areas  of  perception, 
conditioning,  cognitive  processes, 
social  behavior,  tests  and  measurements, 
and  personality. 

Educational  Psychology    (D) 
PSYCH  205 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of 
development,  learning,  and  measure- 
ment as  applied  to  educational 
situations.    Prerequisite:    PSYCH  100 
or  1 50. 

Abnormal  Psychology   (D) 
PSYCH  280 

Abnormal  behavior  including  major 
psychological  disorders.    Emphasis  on 
various  contemporary  approaches  to 
understanding  and  treatment. 
Prerequisite:    PSYCH  100  or  150 

Cogitation:    Improve  Your  Memory 
PSYCH  290C 

Principles  from  cognitive  psychology 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  perfor- 
mance in  situations  requiring:    detailed 
observation  and  reporting  of  events, 
comprehension  and  summarization  of 
textual  and  lecture  material, 
memorization,  evaluation  of  evidence, 
and  problem  solving.    Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  100,  110  or  equivalent. 

Adolescent  Psychology    (D) 
PSYCH  355 

Topics  include  physical,  cognitive,  and 
emotional  development;  theories  of 
adolescence;  sex  role  differences; 
vocational  development  and  schooling; 
youth  culture.    Focus  on  the  psycho- 
social dynamics  of  adolescence  and 
young  adults.    Prerequisite:    PSYCH 
1 00  or  1 50. 

Personality    (D) 

PSYCH  370-  Palmer 

How  theories  of  personality  develop,  their 
relative  value  within  the  scientific 
discipline  of  psychology,  and  their  relative 
contribution  to  the  study  of  human 
behavior.    Prerequisite:    Elementary 
psychology. 


RHETORIC 

Special  Programs 

Acting  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 

Affairs  and  Provost  Jeremiah  M.  Allen 

Rhetoric  of  Language  and  Writing:  Writing 
and  Speaking  —  Integrated  Skills  I    (B) 

RHET  100C 
Practice  in  improving  writing  and  speaking 
skills.    Emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  clear, 
orderly  thought  to  effective  communication. 
Important  elements  of  critical  analysis:  the 
nature  of  observation,  difference  between 
facts  and  inferences,  language  of  reports  and 
judgments,  various  kinds  of  definitions. 
Discussions  and  assignments  on  contemporary 
issues. 

Preparation  of  English  as  a  Second  Language 
RHET  105C 

For  ESL  students  whose  aural  compre- 
hension, fluency,  and  competence  with 
English  sentence  structure  are  well  devel- 
oped.   Focus  on  reading,  writing,  discussion, 
and  oral  presentation  skills;  provides 
concepts  and  practice  students  need  for 
regular  Rhetoric  courses.    Class  discussions 
and   writing  assignments  based  upon 
selected  readings;  special  materials  develop 
reading  speed,  comprehension,  and 
vocabulary.  Study  skills  and  strategy,, 
and  organization  of  material  in  the  context 
of  the  regular  classwork.  Midterm,  final, 
papers.   Class  attendance  and  participation 
are  required.    Prerequisites:    advanced 
proficiency  in  English  as  determined  in  an 
interview,  a  written  essay,  and  a  standard- 
ized test  of  English  language  proficiency. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.   All 
students  interested  in  taking  the  course 
MUST  take  the  battery  of  admission  tests 
on  MONDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1980,  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon.  Credits  6 
Course  fee:    $50  per  credit. 

Rhetoric  of  Language  and  Speaking: 
Writing  and  Speaking  —  Intergrated 
Skills  II    IB) 
RHET  HOC 

Practice  in  writing  and  speaking.  The 
relationship  between  clear,  systematic 
thought  and  effective  communication. 
Examination  of  assumptions,  use  of  evidence 
and  other  modes  of  support  in  reasoning, 
obstacles  to  clear  tninking,  and  basic  rules  of 
argumentation.  Contemporary  issues 
discussed. 
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Courses 


RUSSIAN 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Special  Topics:   Modern  Russian  Literature 
RUSSIAN  297A/ENGL  297A 

Survey  of  20th-century  fiction  in  a  selection 
of  masterworks  by  the  best  modern  Russian 
writers.   Emphasis  on  literary  themes  and 
techniques;  socio-historical  background 
provided.   Knowledge  of  Russian  not  required. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Dean  Thomas  O.  Wilkinson 

Age,  Sex  and  Kinship  in  Contemporary 
Society   (D) 

SOCIOL  102-  Palmer 

Introduction  to  sociology  with  reference 
to  problems  of  growing  up  and  growing 
old  in  the  contemporary  family.   Ranges 
from  problems  of  youth  and  maturation 
to  old  age  and  sociology  of  death.   Problems 
of  sex  roles;  discussion  of  wide  variety  of 
sexual  relationships. 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis: 
Sociological  Analysis  II 
SOCIOL 211 

Introduction  to  methodology  and  research 
techniques  in  sociology.   Quantitative  and 
qualitative  techniques  including  field 
research,  interviewing,  participant  and 
laboratory  observations,  survey  analysis, 
and  sampling  techniques. 

Criminology   (D) 
SOCIOL  241 

Nature  of  crimes  and  factors  underlying 
criminal  behavior.   Machinery  of  justice; 
law,  courts,  police  systems,  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 

SPANISH 

Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
Acting  Dean  Richard  W.  Noland 

Elementary  Spanish  II 
SPAN  120 

Continuation  of  SPAN  110.   Intensive 
practice  in  language  skills.  To  fulfill  the 
language  requirement,  most  students  must 
also  take  SPAN  130,  140. 
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SPECIAL 
TOPICS 

RUSSIAN  297A 
ENGL  297A 


Intermediate  Spanish  II 
SPAN  140 

Reviews  basic  grammar  skills  for  greater 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
Spanish.   Literature  stresses  contemporary 
Spanish  and  Latin  American  themes.   Some 
discussion  of  history  and  culture. 
Prerequisite:   SPAN  130 


STATISTICS 

Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 

Mathematics 

Dean  Frederick  W.  Byron,  Jr. 

Statistics  for  Business  (E) 
STATIS140 

Introductory  course,  prerequisite  for  courses 
in  Business  Administration  and  Marketing. 
Descriptive  statistics,  some  probability  theory, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  ideas  of  statistical 
inference.   Topics  include:    frequency  dis- 
tributions, measures  of  central  tendency  and 
of  dispersion,  linear  regression,  probability, 
binomial  and  normal  distributions,  internal 
estimation,  and  hypotheses  testing. 
Prerequisite:    MATH  121  or  similar  preparation 
in  calculus. 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Special  Programs 

Acting  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 

Affairs  and  Provost  Jeremiah  M.  Allen 

The  Lesbian  in  Literature 
WOST  290L 

Modern  and  contemporary  literature 
where  women  are  central  figures,  are 
positively  portrayed,  and  have  pivotal 
relationships  with  other  women.  The 
definition  of  the  word  "lesbian"  is 
expanded  beyond  a  focus  on  sexual 
preference  to  include  the  variety  of 
experiences  possible  to  women  who 
choose  other  women  to  be  central  to  their 
lives.   Readings:Ruby,  Guy;  Sita,  Millet; 
Sula,  Morrison;  To  the  Lighthouse,  Woolf; 
The  Black  Unicorn,  Lorde;  novels,  poetry. 
Short  fiction,  and  feminist  literary 
criticism.   Themes  discussed  include:   the 
nature  of  female  friendships,  the  mother/ 
daughter  bond,  sexual  love,  connections 
between  black  and  white  women,  and 
lesbian  motherhood.  Two  papers  and  a 
final  project. 
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Schedule  of  Courses 


ROOM  ASSIGNMENTS  are  posted  at  all  Continuing  Education  registration 
areas.    ALL  STUDENTS  should  check  for  classroom  location  when  regis- 
tering or  some  time  before  the  first  class  meeting.    STUDENTS  PRE— 
REGISTERED  BY  JANUARY  1 1  will  receive  notification  of  room  assign- 
ment by  mail  prior  to  the  first  day  of  class.    Please  avoid  unnecessary  phone 
calls  by  obtaining  your  room  assignments  early. 


.Ml  courses  in  this  schedule  are  listed  alphabetically  by  Departmental 
abbreviation  and  should  be  read  as  follows: 


^ 


DEPT 

i 

ANTH 


SECTION 


COURSE  TITLE  CORE        CREDIT 

I  I  >>                  I 

10?*             TNTRO     TO     ARCHAEOLOGY  D          3CP 

1            90(1608  M     19.00-22.00  SPFD 

r         t  i           t  t 

SCHEDULE  DAY(S)     TIME  OFF-CAMPUS 

NUMBER  LOCATION 


Xote:   Please  refer  to  the  key  below  to  decipher  off-campus  abbreviations. 

PRIIS  -  Pathfinder  Regional  High  School,  Palmer 
SPFLD—  SpringfieldPublic  Library,  Springfield 


d=p  t  rnuR  Sf    scHFnuic 

SFC    NUMBER 


TT  TIF 
MEETING    TIMES 


CORE  CF 


B-U-S-I-N-E-S-S   A-D-M-I-N-I-S-T-R-A-T-I-O-N 


BA      210*     INTRO  TO  BUS  COM? 

I     902583  H  19.00-22.30 
8A      497*     BUS  POLICY  S  STRAT 

1     902761  TH  19.00-22.00 


3CR 
3CR 


B-A-C-H-E-t-O-R   0-F   G-E-N-E-R-A-L   S-T-U-0-I-E-S 


3FPT  COURSE  SCHEDULE 
SEC  NUMBER 


TITLE 

MEETING    TIMES 


CCRE  CK 


A-C-C-0-U-N-T-I-N-G 

ACCTG   221*     INTRO  TO  ACCTG  1  3CR 

1  900033  W  19.00-22.00 

2  900069  M  19.00-22.00       PRHS 
ACCTG   222*     INTRO  TO  ACCTG  11  3CR 

1  900247  TU  19.00-22.00 
ACCTG   311*     BUS  APPL  CF  C0MP  3CR 

1  900425  TH  19. 00-22. 00 
ACCTG   321*     FIN  RPTG  1  3CR 

I  900603  TU  19.00-22.00 


A-N-T-H-R-O-P-O-L-O-C-V 

ANTH  102*  INTRO    TO     ARCHAEOLOGY  C  3CR 

1  900785    TU    19.00-22.00 

ANTH  103*  INTRO    PHYSICAL    ANTH  E  3CR 

1  900963    M     19.00-22.00 

ANTH  104*  INTRO    CULTURAL    ANTH  D  3C R 

1  901146     U    19.00-22.00 

ANTH         397B  SPTPC-ORAL    TRAD/CUL  3CR 

91  901324    M    4.00-18.30  SPFD 


A-R-T 

ART      101*     DRAWING  COMPOSITION         C    3CR 

1     901502  MW  19.00-22.00 
ART     102*     BASIC  DESIGN  1  C    3CR 

I     901684  MW  19.00-22.00 
ART     103*     BASIC  DESIGN  11  C    3CR 

I     901862  TUTH  19.00-22.00 
ART     151*     ARCHITECTUAL  DRAWING  3CR 

1     902045  TUTH  19.00-22.00 


A-R-T   H-I-S-T-O-R-Y 

ARTH1S  115*     INTRO  TO  VISUAL  ARTS       C    3CR 
1     902223  TU  19.00-22.00 


A-S-T-R-O-N-O-M-Y 

ASTRON     100*  EXPLORING    UNIVERSE  E  3CR 

1  902401    W     19.00-22.00 


DES6C0N     SCH    PLAY     SP 
902949    W    19.00-22.00 
BY  ARRGT 

ARTS    MANAGEMENT 
903122    TH    19.00-22.30 

CRIM    JUS    STDY-VICTM 
903300    TU     19.00-22.00 

CONST    ISS/CRIM    JUST 
903482    W     19.00-22.00 

FLD    WPK/CCRRECT IONS 
903660    M     19.00-22.00 

JUVIN   CRIM   JUS  SYST 
TH   19.00-22.00 

FUND/FIRE  PROT  EMGIN 
903848  TU  19.CC-22.0C 


B-O-T-A-N-V 

BOTANY    101*  GENERAL    BOTANY 

1  904021     S    9.0C-12.00 


BGS 

200* 

1 

LABI 

BGS 

301* 

I 

BGS 

321* 

1 

BGS 

322* 

I 

BGS 

324* 

1 

BGS 

325* 

BGS 

332* 

I 

4CR 

3CR 

3CR 

3CP 

3CR 
3CR 

?CP 


3CP 
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C-I-V-I-L       E-N-G-I-N 

C    E  241*  STRENGTH    OF    MATL     I  3CP 

VIDEOTAPE     INSTRUCTIONAL     PRCGPA".     CCNTAC 
545-0063    FOR     FURTHER     INFfRMATION. 
1  904209     BY    ARRGT 


C-H-E-H-I-C-A-L      E-N-G-I-N 

CH    E  225*  FUNDAMENTALS  3C R 

VIDEOTAPE     INSTRUCTION    PROGRAM.       CONTACT 
545-0063    FOR    FURTHER     INFORMATION. 
I  904381     BY    ARRGT 

CH    E  226*  CHE    THERMCDNA  3CR 

VIDEOTAPE    INSTRUCTION    PROGRAM.       CONTACT 
545-0063    FOR    FURTHER     INFORMATION. 
I  904569    BY    ARRGT 


E-L-A-S-S-I-C-S 

CLSICS    224*  GREEK    MYTHOLOGY  C  3CP 

CLASS    MEETS    3/2 C/ 79-6/6 /79 . 
1  904747     TH    4.00-18.30  SPFD       CC1 


C-O-M-P-A-R-A-T-I-V-E       L-I-T-E-R-A-T-U-R-E 

CCMLIT     102*  COMEDY  C  3CP 

1  904925    W     19.00-22.00 

COMLIT     202A  IRISH    FOLKLORE 

91  905108    TH    19.C0-22.00 


0  3CP 

SPFD       C01 


S^C    NUMBER 


TT  TLC 
MFET  IMG    T  IMFS 


CCPF    CP 


C-0-M-M-U-N-I-C-A-T-I-O-N       S-T-U-D-I-E-S 


Cl.MSH     250*  INTERPERSONAL    CCMM 

1  905280    TH    19. 00-22. OC 
CC:/STU    252*  SMALL    GRP    CCMMUNICAT 

1  90546tf    M     19.00-22.00 
CC^STU     i  3 1  *  PROGRAM    pppc     IN    TV 

1  905646    W    19.00-22.00 
T.'/'STU     140*  HIST     r.    DEV     MOT     PICT 

1  905824     TU    19.00-22.00 


0 

3CR 

c 

3CP 

PPHS 

TCP 

C 

3CR 

C-O-N-T-l-N-U-I-N-G 

CV.NTE 


E-D-U-C-A-T-I-O-N 


503  COLLECTION    DEV 

1  906007    TH     19. 00-22. OC 
ECNTFD    0540  MAT      IN    THE     HUMANTIES 

1  906189     TU    19.0C-22.00 


3CR 
3CR 


E-L-E-C-T-R-I-C-A-L       ♦      C-O-M-P-U-T-E-R       E-N-G-I 


212* 


1 
302* 


.  SYST    ANALYSIS     I  I  4CR 

VIDEOTAPE     INSTRUCTIONAL     PROGRAM. 
545-0063    FOR    FURTHER     INFORMATION. 
906367    BY    ARRGT 

ACT  IVE    NET     I  3CR 

VIDEUTAPE     INSTRUCTIONAL    PROGRAM. 
545-0063    FCR    FURTHER    INFORMATION. 
906545     BY    APRGT 


E-C-0-N-O-M-I-C-S 

ECON  103*  INTPC     TO    MICFOECON 

1  906723     M    19.00-22.00 

FC?"  1C4*  INTRO    TO    MACRCECON 

I  906901     TU     19.00-22.00 


D  3CR, 

0  3CR, 


E-0-U-C-A-T-I-O-N 

FDUC  4901  SFLF     0  I REC TN/ASSERT N 

91  907088     M     19.00-22.00 

CDUC  490L  EFP     P ARNT /TCH/LDS    TR 

91  907266     TH    19. 00-22. OC 

EDUC         490M  FAMILY  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

91  W    19.00-22.00 

COJC  590A  EFFECTIVE    CLSRM    MGT 

2/1,     2/15,     2/29,        18. 00-22. OC. 
2/?,    2/16,    3/1,     8.30-5.00. 

91  907444    BY    ARRGT 


H-U-M       S-E-R-V-/-A-P-P-L       B-E-H-A-V       S-C-I-E-N-C 


3CP 


3CR 


3CR 


3CF 


EDUC    H    290-0  THERAPY/CLSRM 

TU   1  ,'29  -  3/1  1    4.00-  19.00 
SAT  2/2  ,  3/18      9.00-18.00 
91  BY  ARRGT 

EDUC    H   690E  THERAPEUTIC  APPL/ARTS 

91  TU   19.00-22.00 

EOJC    H    707*  SFM     IN    GUID-MASTFPS 

1  907622    TU    19. 00-22. OC 


3CR 


3CR 
3CR 


0<"|>T     COURSE    SFH^OUL  <- 
SEC     MltW-R 


TITLE 
MFET  INC   T  IMES 


CCPr    CP 


E-N-G-L-I-S-H 

ENGL  131*  SOCIETY    AND    LIT 

1  907982    M    19.00-22.00 

ENGL  150*  EXPOSITORY    WRITING 

1  908165     TU    19.00-22.00 

ENGl  262*  MOD    NOVEL     1930-1960 

1  908343    TH    19.00-22.00 

ENGL  297A  SP    TPC-HOD    RUSS    LIT 

91  908521    W     19.00-22.00 

E-N-T-0-H-O-L-O-G-Y 

ENT     166*     PRACTICAL  BEEKEEPING 
1     908709  M  19.00-21.00 

ENT     226*     INSECTS  AND  MAN 

1  908881     W    19.00-22.00 


C 

PPHS 


F-R-E-N-C-H 

FRENCH    120*  ELEMENTARY    FRENCH 

1  909064    TUTH    19.45-21.45 

FFENCH    144*  INTFRM    FICTION 

1  909242     TUTH    11.15-12.30 


3CR 
3CF 
3CP 
3CR 

2CR 
3CR 


3CR 
3CR 


F-O-O-D 

FS6N 


S-C-I-E-N-C-E 


130*  NUTRITION    £    PEOPLE 

1  909420    TU    19.00-22.00 


N-U-T-R-I-T-I-C-N 

E  3CR 


G-E-N-E-R-A-L      B-U-S-I-N-E-S-S      F-I-N-A-N-C-E 

GE    FIN    260*  INTRO    TO    LAW 

1  909608    TU    19.00-22.00 

03    FIN    310*  FIN    INSTITUTIONS 

1  909780    TH    19.00-22.00 


3CF 


3CP 


G-E-O-L-O-G-Y 


GEOL 


105*  GEOLOGY    AND    MAN 

1  909968    W     19.00-22.00 


G-E-R-H-A-N 

GERMAN    120* 

1 
GERMAN    240* 

1 


ELEMENTARY     GERMAN 
910145    MW    19.CC-20.30 

INTEPM    READING    GERM 
910323    MW    19.0C-2C.30 


H-I-S-T-O-R-V 

HIST 
HIST 


E-3-U-C       P-O-L-I-C-Y-.-R-E-S-E-A-R-C-H       E       A-D-M 

EDUC     ?     551*  FOUNDATIONS    OF     EDUC  3CR 

I  907800    W     19.00-22.00 


HIST 
HIST 


140*  PR    FUR    HIS    1500-1815 

I  910501    M     19.00-22.00 

151*  DEV    AMFR    CIV    1876    ON 

1  910683    TU    19.00-22.00 

297R  SP    TPC-REV/SOC    PERSP 

91  910861     TH    19.0C-22.00 

400*  AMER    LABOR    HIST 

1  911044    W    19.00-22.00 


3CR 


3CR 
3CP 


C  3CR 

C         3CR 

3CP 

C  3CR 


H-O-T-E-l       R-E-S-T 


T-R-A-V-E-L       A-D-K-I-N 


HRTA 


100*  INTRODUCTION 

1  911222    TH     19.00-22.00 


3CR 
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DEPT  COURSE  SCHEDULE 
SEC  NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEETING  TIMES 


CORE    CR 


J-O-U-R-N      S-T-U-O-I-E-S 

JS  110*  INTRO    JOURNAL  IS    WRTG 

1  911400    H    19.00-22.00 

JS  291S  SEM-EDTG    SPEC    PUB 

91  911582    TH    19.00-22.00 


J-U-D-A-I-C      S-T-U-O-I-E-S 

JUDAIC    191A  SEM-JUD    TRAD/LFE    CYC 

91  911760  H  19.00-20.00 
JUDAIC  191B     SEM-IMAGES6F0LKLORE 

91  9119*8    TU    19.00-20.00 
JUDAIC    191C  SEi-ROTHCHLD-BRONFMN 

91  912121    M    19.30-20.30 
JUDAIC    191D  SEM-JEWISH    WOMEN 

91  912309    TH    19.00-20.00 


L-I-N-G-U-I-S-T-I-C-S       I-M-. 


LING 


101*  PEOPLECTHEIR    LANGUAG 

1  912481     TH   19.00-22.00 


K-A-T-H-E-N-A-T-I-C-S 

MATH         104*  ALG/ANAL    GEOM/TRIG 

1  912669    TUTH    19.00-20.30 

MATH  121*  MATH    FOR    BUSINESS    11 

1  912847    MW     19.90-20.30 

MATH         128*  CALC    LIFE-SOC    SCI    11 

1  913020    TUTH    19.00-20.30 

MATH         132*  CALC    11 

1  913208    MW    19.00-21.00 


M-A-N-A-G-E-H-E-M-T 

MGT  301*  PRINCIPLES    OF    HGT 

1  913380    TU    19.00-22.00 

MGT  314*  PERSONNEL    MANAGMENT 

1     913568  M  19.00-22.00 
MGT     330*     MANAGERIAL  BEHAVIOR 

I     913746  TH  19.00-22.00 
MGT     331*     ADMIN  THEORY 

I     913924  W  19.00-22.00 


H-A-R-K-E-T-I-N-G 

MKTG         301*  FUND    OF    MKTG 

1  914107    M     19.00-22.00 
MKTG         421*  PRODUCT    PL    £    DEV 

I  914289    TUTH    19.00-20.15 
MKTG         425*  SALES    MGT 

1  914467    TH    19.00-21.30 
MKTG         459*  MKTG    STRATEGY 

1  914645    TUTH    5.00-18.15 


M-U-S-I-C 


MUSIC 


100*  APPRECIATION    -    INTRO 

1  914823    M    19.00-22.00 


P-H-. 


PRHS 


3CR 
3CR 


1CR 
1CR 
1CR 
1CR 

D-.-l 
3CP 


PHYSIC    100* 

E 

3CR 

3CR| 

1 
PHYSIC     142* 
LEC       1 
LAB       1 

E 

3CR 

E 

1 
4CR] 

P-L-A-N-T 

3CR 
3CR 
3CR 
3CR 


3CR 
3CR 
3CR 
3CR 


3CR 


22 


DEPT 


CL'URSE 
SEC 


SCHEDULE 
NUMBER 


71TI  F 
MfcET  ING   T  FMtS 


ORE 


N-U-R-S-I-M-6 


NURSE      210* 

1 
NURSE      310* 

1 
NURSE      390B 

91 
NURSE      390C 

91 
NURSE      490A 

91 
NURSE      490 B 

91 


HUM    DEV   LIFE    CYCLE  3CF 

915006    TUTH    3.35-5.00 

COM    HLTH    FOCUS   NURS  3CR 

RNS   ONLY.    PERMISSION    GF    INSTRUCTCR 
915188    F    9.05-12.05 

FAMILIES    IN   DISTRESS  3CF 

915366   W    4.00-19.00 

HUMAN    EXPER    £   LOSS  3CR 

915544    TH    4.00-19.00 

PSY    ASP    OF     ILLSDISAB  3CR 

915722    W    2.35-5.30 

SOC    DIMENSNS-HL    CARE  3CF 

915900    TH    19.00-21.00 


P-H- I -L-0-S-O-P-H- Y 

PHIL         100*  INTRO    TO    PHIL 

1  916087    TU   19.00-22.00 

PHIL  161*  PRBLM    SOCIAL    THOUGHT 

1  916265    TH    19.00-22.00 


P-H-Y-S-I-C-S 


C 

c 


PHYSICS   FOR    POETS 
916443    M    19.00-22.00 

PHYS-LIFE    SCI    MAJ    11 
916621    TU    19.00-22.00 
916652     TH    19.00-22.00 


S-O-I-L      S-C-I-E-K-C-E-S 

PLSOIL    120*  ORG    FARM    E    GARDENG 

1  916830    W    19.00-22.00 

PLSOIL    397A  SP    TPC-SH   FARM   OPER 

91  917013    TU    19.00-22.00 


P-O-L-I-S-H 

POLISH    250*  INTRO    TO    POLISH    PPL 

1  917195    TU    19.00-22.00 

POLISH    297A  SP    TPC-I NT   CONVS 

91  917373    H    19.00-22.00 


P-O-L-I-T-I-C-A-L      S-C-I-E-N-C-E 

POL  SCI     121*  WORLD    POLITICS 

I  917551    TH    19.00-22.00 
POLSCI     131A  PROB-AMER    POLITICS 

91  917739   W    19.00-22.00 
POLSCI    297A  SP    TPC-UNIV    POLITICS 

91  917917   M    19.00-22.00 

P-S-Y-C-H-0-l-O-G-Y 

PSYCH      100*  ELEMENTARY    PSYCH 

1  918094    TU   19.00-22.00 

PSYCH      205*  EDUCATIONAL    PSYCH 

1  9182  72    M    19.00-22.00 

PSYCH      280*  ABNORMAL    PSYCH 

1  918450    TH    19.00-22.00 

PSYCH      290C  COGITATION 

91  918638    TU    19.00-22.00 

PSYCH      355*  ADOLESCENT    PSYCH  D 

1  918816    W    19.00-22.00 

PSYCH      370*  PERSONALITY  D 

1  918998    TH    19.00-22.00  PRHS 


D 
D 
D 


OEPT 

COURSE 
SEC 

SCHEDULE           TITLE 
NUMBER            MEETING    TIMES 

CCRE 

CR 

R-M-E 

-T-O-H- 

-I-C 

RHET 

100C 
91 

RHET    OF    LANG    AND    WR 
919171    M    19.00-22.00 

B 

3CR 

RHET 

105C 
91 

PREP/ENG    AS    2N0    LANG 
919359     MTUWTHF    4.30-18.30 

6CR 

RHET 

HOC 
91 

LANGUAGE    £    SPEAKING 
919537    W    19.00-22.00 

B 

3CR 

R-U-S-S-I-A-N 


RUSS 


297A  SP    TPC-HOD    RUSS   LIT 

91  919715    W    19.00-22.00 


S-O-C- I -O-L-O-G-r 


3CR 


SOCIOL 

102* 

AGEiSEX.KNSHP     IN     SOC 

D 

3CP 

1 

919897    H    19.00-22.00 

PRHS 

SOC  IOL 

211* 
1 

DATA    COLLECT    £    ANAL 
92007*    TH    19.00-22.00 

3CR 

SOC  I OL 

241* 
1 

CRIMINOLOGY 
920252    TU    19.00-22.00 

0 

3CP 

DEPT    COURSE     SCHEDULE  TITLE  CCRE    CR 

SEC    NUMBER  MEETING    TIMES 


S-P-A-N-I-S-H 

SPAN    120*     ELEMENTPY  SPANISH  LI  3CR 

1  920430  W  19.00-22.00 
SPAN    140*     INTERMEDIATE  SPAN  11  3CP 

1  920618  TU  19.00-22.00 


S-T-A-T-I-S-T-I-C-S 

STATIS    140*  STAT    FOR    BUS  F  3CP 

1  920790    TJTH     19.00-20.30 

W-O-M-E-N-S    S-T-U-D-l-E-S 

WOST  290L  LESBIAN   IN   LIT  3C.R 

91  TUTH     19.00-20.30 


REGISTER  EARLY 
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Bachelor  of  General  Studies 


The  BGS  Degree 

The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  (BGS)  is  a  University 
of  Massachusetts  degree  available  to  part-time,  nontraditional 
students  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education.  The 
BGS  is  designed  to  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  special  needs 
that  cannot  be  met  in  regular  University  degree  programs.    It 
requires  considerable  initiative  and  self-knowledge  and  offers 
students  with  firmly  established  goals  a  chance  to  take  an 
active  part  in  planning  their  programs.  The  BGS  degree  has 
been  used  advantageously  by  three  different  groups  of 
Continuing  Education  students:    1)  those  who  would  like  to 
orient  their  degree  more  specifically  toward  a  career  area  that 
demands  interdisciplinary  study;  2)  those  who  are  already 
established  in  a  career  but  would  like  the  benefits  of  a 
general  liberal  arts  degree;  3)  those  who  are  looking  for  a 
specific  match  of  disciplines  not  easily  obtainable  in  a 
traditional  single  academic  major. 

A  maximum  of  75  semester  credits  from  accredited 
colleges  and/or  universities  may  be  used  in  the  required 
120  credits  needed  for  graduation  with  a  BGS.   Other 
credits  included  in  the  transfer  total  may  be  those  earned 
through  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 
tests,  or  credits  for  certain  types  of  training  in  the  U.S. 
military  service.   Graduates  must  maintain  a  grade-point 
average  of  at  least  2.0  on  a  4.0  scale  and  fulfill  the 
University  core  requirements. 

The  BGS  Proposal,  which  is  a  graduation  requirement, 
consists  of  an  essay  and  an  annotated  course  list.   Note  that 
the  course  list  and  the  essay  may  include  work  that  is  already 
completed,  in  progress,  or  projected  for  the  future.  The 
UMass  1979/80  Undergraduate  Catalog,  On  the  Other  Hand, 
(the  Student  Senate  Academic  Affairs  Committee's  course 
and  teacher  evaluation),  and  the  Continuing  Education  Catalog 
are  invaluable  resources  for  BGS  program  planning.   Copies 
of  these  are  available  from  Continuing  Education  advisers. 
Keep  in  mind  that  independent  study  of  special  topics  and 
internships  may  be  used  as  part  of  the  concentration.   A  BGS 
concentration  must  contain  a  minimum  of  30  semester 
credits  of  intensive,  interrelated  college  or  university  courses 
spanning  two  or  more  academic  departments.  At  least  half  of 
the  concentration  ( 1 5  credits)  must  be  taken  at  the  junior- 
senior  course  level  at  this  university.    In  practice,  most 
students  have  more  upper-level  course  work  than  the  minimum. 
Community  college  graduates  may  find  it  possible  to  use 
technical  or  otherwise  specialized  courses  as  part  of  their 
BGS  concentration.    Under  normal  circumstances,  students 
formerly  enrolled  as  full-time  UMass  undergraduates  must 
plan  to  take  at  least  1 5  credits  of  their  BGS  concentration  in 
part-time  study  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 
This  is  to  insure  adequate  time  for  advising  and  careful  program 
design. 

Final  approval  of  BGS  proposals  must  come  from  one  or 
more  UMass  faculty  members.   BGS  students  are  responsible 
for  finding  appropriate  sponsorship,  though  the  Continuing 
Education  advisers  can  often  help.   The  quality  of  the  BGS 
proposal  is  crucial  in  eliciting  faculty  support;  your  writing 
must  meet  University  standards  for  clarity  and  correctness. 
After  final  approval  the  student  may  matriculate  as  a  BGS 
candidate  in  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  and 
graduate  upon  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  degree. 
Changes  in  the  content  of  the  proposal  after  matriculation 
must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  faculty  sponsor. 
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The  Continuing  Education  advisers  encourage  prospective 
BGS  students  to  submit  rough  drafts  of  their  proposals  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  preferably  before  they  begin 
taking  upper-level  courses. 

BGS  Criminal  Justice 

The  BGS  in  Criminal  Justice  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
Associate's  degree  in  Law  Enforcement  (or  its  equivalent  in 
appropriate  course  work)   from  the  community  colleges. 
People  working  in  the  criminal  justice  professions,  and  those 
considering  such  careers,  should  find  this  degree  flexible 
enough  to  meet  their  special  needs  as  part-time  students  and 
their  particular  goals  in  criminal  justice  studies.   This  coopera- 
tive effort  between  UMass  and  the  community  colleges  is 
intended  to  produce  highly  competent  officers  for  the  police, 
courts,  and  corrections  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth. 
No  BGS  Proposal  is  required,  but  interested  students  should 
ask  for  the  complete  Criminal  Justice  information  sheet 
available  from  Transfer  Affairs  Office,  208  Whitmore  Ad- 
ministration Building,  (413)  545-3430. 

Criminal  Justice  Requirements 

1.  Fulfillment  of  the  UMass  core  requirements:    6  credits  in  rhetoric, 
9  credits  in  humanities,  9  credits  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences, 
and  9  credits  in  math  or  natural  sciences.   See  "Core  Requirements" 
pgs  5  &  6. 

2.  Total  of  120  semester  credits,  at  least  45  of  which  must  be  UMass 
credits,  and  a  minimum  of  2.0  cumulative  grade  average  (4.0  scale). 

3.  Criminal  Justice  Core  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  UMass  core 
described  above):    a  group  of  five  UMass  courses  (1  5  credits 
minimum)  selected  from  academic  disciplines  related  to  criminal 
justice  and  distributed  as  follows: 

Administration/Human  Relations  (3  credits) 
Communication  Skills  (3  credits) 
Political  Science/Legal  Studies  (3  credits) 
Social/Behavioral  Sciences  (  3  credits) 
One  elective  (3  credits)  chosen  from  the  above  areas  in 
consultation  with  a  Continuing  Education  Adviser. 

4.  Selection  and  completion  of  at  least  1 5  credits  in  UMass  junior- 
senior  level  courses  in  one  career  track  as  outlined  below: 
Criminal  Justice:    This  general  major  is  for  students  seeking 

advanced  study  in  psychology,  sociology,  political  science, 
legal  studies,  and  other  departments  concerned  with  the 
social  problems  of  crime  and  the  nature  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.    Course  choices  should  be  made  with  the 
help  of  a  Continuing  Education  adviser. 

Administration  in  Criminal  Justice:    Students  selecting  this 
career  track  generally  hope  to  qualify  for  supervisory  posi- 
tions in  the  criminal  justice  system.   Required  are  at  least 
6  credits  in  management  or  administration,  3  credits  in 
communications  skills,  3  credits  in  psychology  or  sociology, 
and  3  credits  of  approved  electives. 

Criminal  Justice  Education:    This  track  is  recommended  for 
students  interested  in  community  college  teaching  positions, 
police  academy  teaching,  and  other  criminal  justice  instruction. 
In  addition  to  course  work  in  education,  sociology,  psychology, 
and  other  relevant  departments,  a  supervised  teaching  internship 
is  required. 


Bachelor  of  General  Studies 


BGS  Fire  Science 


BGS  Adult  Liberal  Studies 


The  BGS  in  Fire  Science  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
Associate's  degree  in  Fire  Science  Technology  (or  its  equiva- 
lent in  appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  colleges. 
Firefighters  in  both  public  and  private  agencies,  and  people 
considering  such  careers,  may  choose  one  of  two  possible 
icareer  tracks  —  Fire  Science  Administration  or  Fire  Science 
Education.   There  is  considerable  flexibility  within  the 
requirements  of  each  track  allowing  student  and  adviser  to 
plan  a  program  tailored  to  specific  needs  and  interests.   This 
icooperative  effort  between  UMass  and  the  community 
[Colleges  is  intended  to  produce  highly  competent  professional 
firefighters  for  the  Commonwealth.    No  BGS  Proposal  is  re- 
quired, but  interested  students  should  ask  for  the  complete 
Fire  Science  information  sheet  available  from  Transfer 
Affairs  Office,  208  Whitmore  Administration  Building, 
(413)  545-3430. 

Fire  Science  Requirements 

1.   Fulfillment  of  the  UMass  core  requirements:   6  credits  in  rhetoric, 
9  credits  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences,  9  credits  in  math  or  natural 
sciences,  and  9  credits  in  humanities.    See  "Core  Requirements"  p. 
;2.    Total  of  120  semester  credits,  at  least  45  of  which  must  be  UMass 
credits,  and  a  minimum  2.0  cumulative  grade  average  (4.0  scale). 

3.  Introductory  courses,  some  of  them  usually  taken  as  part  of  the 
A.S.  program,  are  required  for  each  track: 

Fire  Science  Administration:    Elementary  Psychology,  Intro- 
duction to  Sociology,  Introduction  to  Management,  Financial 
and  Managerial  Accounting,  Introduction  to  Logic,  and 
Introduction  to  Problem  Solving  Using  the  Computer. 

Fire  Science  Education:    Elementary  Psychology,  Introduction 

to  Sociology,  Educational  Psychology,  Foundations  of  Education. 

4.  Selection  and  completion  of  at  least  1 5  credits  in  UMass  junior-senior 
level  courses  in  one  career  track  as  outlined  below: 
Fire  Science  Administration:   This  option  is  for  students  who  aspire 

to  managerial  positions  within  their  firefighting  organizations 
and  therefore  need  advanced  study  in  management,  communi- 
cation skills,  organizational  behavior,  political  science,  and 
sociology. 
Fire  Science  Education:   This  career  track  is  intended  for  students 
with  a  strong  desire  to  teach  in  college  or  community 
college  fire  science  programs.   Junior-senior  level  UMass  courses 
are  required  in  communication  skills,  education,  psychology, 
and  related  departments.   Each  student  in  the  education  option 
must  complete  a  supervised  internship  in  fire  science  instruction 
at  a  community  or  junior  college. 


Each  semester  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers 
students  a  selection  of  specially  developed  courses  under  its 
Adult  Liberal  Studies  Program.   The  content  is  broad  and 
interdisciplinary;  the  objective  is  to  draw  on  the  research  of 
several  fields  in  order  to  reach  a  synthesis  that  informs  and 
stimulates.    Instructors  are  carefully  selected  from  the  region's 
many  experienced  educators,  and  courses  are  offered  in 
conjunction  with  community  facilities  conveniently  located 
in  the  surrounding  population  centers.   Other  courses  selected 
under  these  same  criteria  are  presented  during  the  regular 
semester  on  the  Amherst  campus.* 

Students  may  develop  a  BGS  proposal  in     Liberal  Studies 
by  incorporating  a  series  of  these  special  humanities  offerings. 
Other  courses  may  be  selected  from  one  discipline  or  may  be 
pertinent  to  a  single  theme.  This  option  allows  mature  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  broaden  their  personal  frame  of 
reference  and  cultural  sensitivity  and  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  human  experience,  to  proceed  at  their  own 
pace  and  under  the  direction  of  outstanding  instructors.   To 
earn  the  degree,  students  must  fulfill  all  the  University  re- 
quirements enumerated  above.   Thirty  credits  of  liberal 
studies  may  be  taken  independently  to  earn  a  Certificate  of 
Liberal  Studies.   All  study  plans  should  be  discussed  with  a 
Continuing  Education  adviser  or  the  coordinator  of  the 
Adult  Liberal  Studies  Program. 

*Please  see  Program  Alternatives:    Adult  Liberal  Studies 
Program    and  BGS  courses  listed  in  the  schedule  of  courses. 


Departmental  Graduate  Courses 


Graduate  Course  Offerings 
During  Evening  Hours 

Several  academic  departments  regularly  schedule  courses 
during  the  evening.   In  January,  a  complete  listing  of  these 
will  be  available  at  the  Continuing  Education  Records  and 
Registration  Office,  213  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 
This  semester,  several  schools  and  departments  have  supplied 
a  partial  list  of  the  graduate  evening  courses  they  offer.  The 
list  is  printed  below  for  your  reference. 

Registration  for  these  courses  is  on  a  space-available  basis 
only  and  must  be  accomplished  through  the  Graduate  School. 
Students  not  currently  in  graduate  degree  programs  must  com- 
plete and  submit  a  Graduate  Non-Degree  Student  Application 
and  a  notarized  Proof  of  Massachusetts  Residency  Form. 


Tuition  is  $40.00  per  credit  hour  for  in-state  residents.    In 
addition,  students  enrolling  for  fewer  than  five  credits  are 
assessed  a  mandatory  general  fee  of  $42.25  per  semester  and 
students  enrolling  for  five  credits  or  more  are  assessed  a 
general  fee  of  $129.50  per  semester.  Graduate  Non-Degree 
Student  Applications  and  Proof  of  Massachusetts  Residency 
Forms  are  available  at  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office, 
Graduate  Research  Center  and  at  the  Continuing  Education 
Records  and  Registration  Office,  213  Whitmore;  both  offices 
are  located  at  the  Amherst  Campus  of  UMass.  Application  anc 
registration  must  be  completed  no  later  than  February  4,  1980 
Please  refer  to  page  3    for  additional  information 
on  registration  in  graduate  level  University  courses. 

For  further  information  on  individual  courses,  including 
necessary  prerequisites,  please  contact  the  appropriate  de- 
partments. All  registrations  by  Non-Degree  students  are 
subject  to  instructor's  approval. 


EDUC  590D     Values  Realization 
Tuesday    19.30-22.30 

EDUC  653        Helping  Adolescents  Cope  With 
Cope  with  their  Problems 
Hills  373,  Monday    19.00-21.30 

EDUC  708        Cognitive  Assessment 

SBA  202,  Tuesday    19.00-21.30 

EDUC  790P        Administering  Early 

Childhood  Programs 

Hills  367,  Tuesday   19.00-21.30 
EDUC  791G     Ed  and  Coun  Sprt  Dev 

Hills  455,  Wednesday    19.30-22.00 

EDUC  590W     Morar  Development 
Wednesday    19.00-21.30 

EDUC  535  Educational  Media, 
Technology  and  Systems 
Educ.  21  A,  Wednesday    19.00-21.30 

EDUC  539        Using  and  Understanding 
Film  in  Education 

Educ  21A,  Monday    19.00-21.30 

EDUC  776        Theory  of  Communication 
for  Bilingual  Ed. 

Educ  228,  Wednesday   17.0019.30 

EDUC  783        Diagnosis  of  Reading 
Difficulties 
Educ  222,  Wednesday    19.00-21.30 

EDUC  792B      Lang  Bsc  Teh  Eng 

Educ  222,  Monday    19.00-21.30 

EDUC  P558      Educational  Statics 
Laboratory 
GTWR  125,  Monday  19.00-22.00 

EDUC  P603      Intro  to  Research  for 
Non  Research  Majors 

Hills  267,  Wednesday    19.00-21.30 


EDUC  P690      Literacy  and  Numeracy 

Hills  255,  Wednesday  19.00-21.30 

EDUC  P778      Intro  to  Higher  Education 
Management  Systems 

Off  campus,  Tuesday    18.00- 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

EXTENDED  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

The  following  is  a  description  of  courses 
which  may  be  offered,  depending  on 
demand,  on  videotape  in  Spring  of 
1980.    In  terested  studen  ts  should  call 
(413)  545-0063  for  further  information. 


ECE  542 

Non-Numerical  Processing 

ECE  571 

Microelectronics 

ECE  585 

Microwave  Engineering 

ECE  669 

Advanced  Computer  Architecture  II 

ECE  671 

Networks 

Computer/Communications 

ECE  672  Design  and  Analysis  of 

Computer  Algorithms 

ECE  734/COINS  791   Optimal 
Control  Theory 

ECE  697B         Busing  and  Interfacing 
Techniques  for  Computer  Systems 

MATH  697Q    Mathematical  Analysis 
for  Engineers 
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Program  Alternatives 


The  following  program  alternatives  to  traditional  higher 
education  provide  a  chance  to  pursue  an  interest  or  acquire 
a  degree  at  convenient  times  and  locations  for  adults  already 
committed  to  active  involvement  in  families,  careers,  or  com- 
munities.  Part-time  students  are  recognized  as  valuable  assets 
to  the  University  community,  and  every  effort  is  made  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  to  make  the  resources  of 
the  University  accessible  to  them. 

Response  Programming 

Any  organization  or  group  of  individuals  may  make  a  re- 
iquest  for  a  specific  credit  course  or  Credit-Free  Workshop  to 
be  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 
Courses  and  workshops  can  be  arranged  to  suit  most  schedules 
and  may  be  offered  in  any  suitable  location  as  long  as  there  is 
sufficient  enrollment.    Response  courses  and  workshops  can 
be  requested  by  contacting  the  directors  of  the  programs  at 
(413)  549-4970. 

The  Continuing  Education  Unit  (CEU) 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  inservice  professionals  and  non- 
professionals who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  partici- 
pation in  approved  noncredit  continuing  education  programs. 
It  is  not  equivalent  to  academic  credit,  but  it  is  applicable  to 
appropriate  learning  experiences  of  adults  at  all  levels  from 
postsecondary  to  postdoctorate  for  all  classes  of  adult  learners, 
whether  vocational,  technical,  professional,  managerial,  or 
adults  bent  on  personal  improvement;  and  in  all  formats  of 
teaching  and  learning.   CEUs  are  generally  transferable  from 
one  institution  to  another. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst,  will  award  a  specified  number  of 
Continuing  Education  Units  to  each  individual  who  success- 
fully completes  a  workshop  approved  for  the  awarding  of 
CEUs.    Each  CEU  represents  ten  contact  hours  of  participation 
in  an  organized  continuing  education  experience  under  res- 
ponsible sponsorship,  capable  direction,  and  qualified  in- 
struction.  The  number  of  CEUs  per  workshop  is  determined 
by  the  total  number  of  contact  hours.   Awarding  only  some 
part  of  the  CEUs  offered  in  a  workshop  is  not  an  option,  and 
to  receive  CEUs  each  workshop  participant  must  attend  the 
total  number  of  contact  hours  required  and/or  meet  the 
established  evaluative  criteria. 

Students  may  request  an  official  cumulative  transcript  of 
CEUs  at  any  time.   Send  a  written  request,  indicating  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recipient  of  the  transcript  to:    CEU 
Transcript  Request,  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
Hasbrouck,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  after  the  second  request. 


study  in 
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Adult  Liberal  Studies 


The  Adult  Liberal  Studies  Program  offers  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  adults  to  take  courses  designed  specifically  for  their 
interest  and  stimulation.  All  carry  University  credit  and  may 
be  taken  as  part  of  a  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  program. 
Students  may  also  take  individual  courses  for  enrichment, 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  apply  the  credits  toward  a  for- 
mal course  of  studies.  A  Certificate  of  Liberal  Studies  will  be 
awarded  at  the  completion  of  thirty  hours  of  credit. 

This  program  is  not  intended  to  train  experts  in  a  narrow 
specialization  but  to  provide  opportunities  for  those  who  seek 
broad,  interdisciplinary  paths  to  knowledge  and  understanding. 
Its  objectives  are  to  expand  awareness  into  the  past,  the  future, 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  contemporary  Western  society. 

Courses  are  taught  by  outstanding  area  educators  selected 
for  their  teaching  ability,  their  command  of  their  subject,  and 
their  interest  in  adult  education.  The  quality  of  previous 
offerings  has  been  recognized  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  which  helps  to  support  this  unique  program 
for  adults  under  a  pilot  grant. 

COM  LIT  202        Irish  Folklore  in  the  European  Context 

at  the  Quadrangle,  Thursday  mornings  from 
9  a.m.  to  noon. 

Irish  oral  literature  is  the  last  living  vestige  of 
the  myths  and  epics  of  Ireland,  the  heir  of  the 
Gaelic  bards,  and  the  inspiration  of  many  of  the 
greatest  Anglo- Irish  writers.  Examples  of  this 
oral  literature  and  lore  will  be  read  and  com- 
pared with  other  European  collections  of 
folktales.  Participants  examine  oral  trans- 
mission as  a  vehicle  of  culture  and  the  forces 
that  maintain  or  undermine  traditional  oral 
forms.  Slide  presentations,  guest  lecturers 
and  performers  supplement  lecture  and 
discussion. 

CLSICS  224  Greek  Mythology 

at  the  Greek  Cultural  Center,  Thursdays 
from  4:00  to  6:30  p.m. 
What  did  the  myths  mean  to  the  ancient 
Greeks?  What  do  they  mean  to  the  modern 
Greek  people  and  to  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  and  America?    Answers  to  these 
questions  will  be  based  on  evidence  drawn 
from  archaeology,  art,  literature,  and  the 
modern  folk  tradition  of  Greece.  The 
reverberations  of  Greek  mythic  themes  will 
be  traced  in  the  evolution  of  Western 
culture  through  art  and  literature. 

ANTH  397B         Oral  Tradition  as  a  Key  to  Understanding 
Culture  —  at  the  Springfield  Science 
Museum,  Wednesdays  from  4:00  to  6:30  p.m. 
Human  interactions  in  social  and  ceremonial 
contexts.   Illustrative  material  from  instruc- 
tor's 25  years  of  field  research  in  Balkan 
villages  and  in  South  East  Asia.   How 
collective  knowledge  of  a  people  is  preserved, 
stored,  and  passed  on  to  successive  genera- 
tions. Such  knowledge  includes  history, 
identity  of  self,  genealogy,  folk  healing 
techniques,  and  practical  wisdom. 
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Program  Alternatives 


The  Arts  Extension  Service        an  introduction  to 


The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  development 
program  which  has  been  working  to  meet  the  needs  of  contin- 
uing education  in  the  arts  since  1973.   By  providing  nonfinan- 
cial  support  in  the  forms  of  services,  programs,  and  educational 
offerings,  AES  reaches  individuals  and  organizations  involved  in 
developing  art  and  arts  interests  on  local,  regional,  and  national 
levels.   Our  efforts  are  three-fold:   to  help  develop  effective  and 
self-sufficient,  community  based  arts  programs;  to  make  the 
arts  more  accessable  to  all  populations  in  the  regions  we  serve; 
and  to  help  artists  realize  their  artistic  and  economic  potentials 
through  their  own  efforts.   Our  service  includes: 
Education:    On-site  consulting,  workshops,  seminars,  and 
credit  courses  in  areas  pertaining  to  technical  and  manage- 
ment problems  for  arts  organizations,  such  as  publicity, 
budgeting,  accounting,  fundraising  proposal  writing, 
audience  development,  and  event-producing.  AES  provides 
similar  services  for  individual  artists  and  artist  groups. 
Resources:   The  Arts  Resource  Center  provides  an  information 
.  library  (books,  periodicals,  directories  pertaining  to  the  arts), 
central  referral  and  mailing  lists  of  artists  and  arts  organiza- 
tions, legal  assistance  referral,  and  references  related  to  other 
regional  and  national  arts  programs  and  agencies. 
Booking:    Referral  services  which  link  sponsors  to  artists, 
craftspeople,  and  performers  appropriate  for  performances, 
demonstrations  and/or  workshops. 
Internship  Program:    Provides  practical  application  for  both 
artistic  and  administrative  skills  of  students  or  community 
people  through  work  on  the  New  England  Artist  Festival 
and  other  programs. 

The  New  England  Artist  Festival  and  Showcase:   A  major 
celebration  of  the  arts  in-  May,  featuring  over  400  artists  and 
craftspeople,  and  attracting  an  audience  of  over  15,000. 

Special  Projects:    A  variety  of  projects  responding  to  special 
needs  have  been  developed  by  AES  ranging  from  art 
exhibitions  in  nontraditional  places,  to  arts  programs  for 
older  people,  to  a  health  hazards  information  program 
for  craftspeople  and  artists. 

Publications:  The  AES  Newsletter  (quarterly),  the  Arts  Festival 
Work  Kit,  the  Logo  Handbook,  the  Arts  Directory,  and  Fairs 
and  Festivals  of  New  England  and  the  Northeast. 

AES  is  part  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  and  has  received  national  recognition  for  its  pro- 
grams.   In  1978  AES  received  the  "Innovative  Award  in 
Continuing  Education"  for  its  Festival  Training  Program 
from  the  National  University  Extension  Association.   The 
NUEA  has  previously  awarded  AES  in  two  other  areas. 
Community  Development  and  its  Arts  Leadership 
Workshop  Series. 

For  Further  information,  contact  the  Arts  Extension 
Service,  Hasbrouck  Building,  UMass/Amherst,  (413) 
549-4970. 


arts 
management 

•  grantswriting  J 

•  volunteerism 

•  fundraising  j 

•  finances  | 

•  public  relations        I 

•  publicity 

Organizational  skills  for  careers  in 
management  of:  visual  arts,  crafts, 
theater,dance,music(creative 
writingcommunity  arts. 

A  3  credit  course  offered  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst's  Arts  Extension  Service  of  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  through  the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  Program  (BGS'3( 


The  Fifth  Annual 

NEW  ENGLAND  ARTIST 

FESTIVAL  &  SHOWCASE 


MAY  9,  10,  AND  11 
Tri-County  Fairgrounds 
Northampton,  MA 


The  Fifth  Annual  New  England  Artist  Festival  and  Showcase  happen;: 
at  the  Three  County  Fairgrounds  Northampton  May  1980.    Appli- 
cations available  October  1,  1979. 

Students,  Interns,  Volunteers  and  Participants  can  get  involved  in 
New  England's  largest  gathering  of  visual  artists,  craftsmen,  per- 
forming artists,  film  makers,  photographers,  poets,  and  writers  at 
the  Tri-County  Fairgrounds  in  Northampton,  Mass. 

BY  CONTACTING:    Festival  Staff:    Arts  Extension  Service, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Hasbrouck  Bldg.,  UMass.,  Amhers 
MA  01003,  or  call  (413)  549-4970  ext.  151 
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Professional  Development 


Citizen  Involvement 
[Training  Program  (CITP) 

The  Citizen  Involvement  Training  Project  is  a  community- 
oriented  program  designed  to  help  citizens  and  citizen  groups 
,iave  more  impact.  CITP  began  in  December,  1976;  its  services 
Include  workshops,  consultation  sessions,  the  development  of 
vritten  training  materials,  and  a  citizen  involvement  resource 
library. 

CITP  works  with  any  citizen  group,  from  mandated  citizen 
Doards  and  councils  to  grass-roots  organizations.  Among  those 
organizations  that  have  requested  CITP  services  are:    Council 
[or  Children,  Massachusetts  Tenants  Rights  Union,  Multi-Social 
Service  Center,  Spanish-American  Union,  Grey  Panthers,  and 
ACTION. 

Citizen  groups  may  obtain  CITP  services  by  filling  out  an 
Applicant  Packet;  this  helps  staff  members  diagnose  problems 
and  issues  during  a  two-hour  consultation  session.   Based  on 
this  consultation,  CITP  will  arrange  and  design  tailor-made 
workshops  or  future  consultation  sessions. 

CITP  is  partially  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative  Extension 
[Service. 

To  request  service  or  additional  information  contact 
Dave  Magnani,  Project  Coordinator,  Hasbrouck,  (413) 
549  4970,  X-159. 


I  Looking  for 
/        a  juggler, 
/a  potter, 
/       a  film  maker, 
a  puppeteer? 


^_. 


ommunities  in  Action 


The  Arts  Directory 

A  yellow  pages  listing  of  artists,  craftspeople, 
&:  performers,  film  makers,  writers  &."  businesses 
who  can  help  you  present  your  next  party  or 
special  arts  event. 


Available  for  a     $3.50     -  call  or  write: 

AES,  Division  of  Continuing  Education 

UMass,  Amherst  MA  01003       (413)  549  -  4970. 


3reat  Decisions 

Great  Decisions,  a  national  program  with  worldwide  con- 
cerns, began  in  1954.    Nationally,  the  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
(organization  which,  since  1918,  has  been  stimulating  voluntary 
and  constructive  participation  in  world  affairs.    Locally,  Great 
Decisions  is  facilitated  through  the  state  coordinator's  Office 
foi  Great  Decisions,  at  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

Great  Decisions  participants  usually  meet  in  informal 
community  groups  of  between  five  and  fifteen  members,  and 
examine  eight  crucial  issues  in  current  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
They  assess  background  information,  evaluate  diverse  opinions, 
:  and  communicate  their  own  informed  opinions  about  the 
directions  of  governmental  action  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  Congress. 

For  further  information  about  Great  Decisions,  please 
contact  the  Program  Coordinator,  Great  Decisions, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Hasbrouck,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 


Workshops 

Communities  in  Action  provides  noncredit  workshops  de- 
signed to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  community  organizations. 
This  series  of  short,  intensive,  and  inexpensive  workshops  is  in- 
tended for  board  members,  staff  and  volunteers  of  citizen  coun- 
cils, and  nonprofit  community  organizations  of  all  types. 
Among  the  topics  included  are  leadership,  decision  making, 
organizational  development,  volunteer  management,  planning 
and  budgeting,  public  relations,  and  government.   In- 
structors for  each  of  the  workshops  are  practitioners  with  both 
theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  the  topic 
area.   In  most  cases  workshops  are  three  to  five  hours -in  length. 

While  most  workshops  are  held  on  the  University  campus, 
we  are  prepared  to  organize  existing  and  new  training  work- 
shops for  individual  organizations  in  their  own  communities. 

Workshops  to  be  offered  this  fall  may  be  found  in  the 
Credit  Free  Workshop  catalog,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  Credit  Free  Workshop  Program,  102  Hasbrouck, 
UMass,  Amherst,  MA  01003,  (413)  549-4970. 
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Program  Alternatives 


Extended 
Engineering  Education 


The  School  of  Engineering  and  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  have  recently 
contracted  to  greatly  expand  extended  engineering  education 
opportunities.  The  programs  offered  via  this  arrangement 
will  include  undergraduate  and  graduate  course  offerings, 
videotape  courses,  and  short  courses  in  continuing  engi- 
neering education  for  the  practicing  professional  engineer. 
Courses  and  programs  will  be  offered  both  on  and  off  the 
University's  Amherst  campus. 

The  Office  of  Extended  Engineering  Education  is  located  in 
Room  113,  Engineering  East  on  the  University's  Amherst 
campus.   Phone  (413)  545-0063  or  545-4970. 


LSC  540       Library  Materials  in  the  Humanities 

Important  library  resources  in  the  humanities 

including  the  major  works,  serial  publications, 

and  reference  and  bibliographical  materials. 

Prerequisite:    LSC  504 

University  of  Rhode  Island  credit:    3 

Course  Fee:   $150 

Instructor:    Betsy  Brenneman 


All  library  science  courses  are  listed  in  the  schedule  of 
courses  under  CONTED.    For  registration  purposes,  use  the 
schedule  of  courses  for  course  names  and  registration  numbei 

On  January  9,  1979  the  Graduate  Library  School  Program 
of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  was  accredited  by  the 
Committee  on  Accreditation  at  the  American  Library  Associi 
tion  Conference  in  Washington.   The  accreditation  is  retro- 
active, covering  the  preceding  academic  year. 


Library  Science 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  by  arrangement 
with  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  offers  courses  each  semes- 
ter which  may  be  applied  to  a  University  of  Rhode  Island 
Master's  Degree  in  Library  Science  (MSLS). 

The  MSLS  degree  requires  36  hours  of  credit,  including  6 
hours  of  electives.   Half  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  may 
be  completed  through  Continuing  Education  before  the  parti- 
cipant continues  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island's  Kingston  campus.   In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree 
program,  students  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university  with  an  average  of  B  or  better. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  enrolled  in  a  full  degree  program  to 
receive  credit  for  the  courses,  although  a  bachelor's  degree  is 
still  required.  Students  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree 
program,  should  apply  prior  to  obtaining  12  credits  through 
the  Evening  Credit  Program  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Persons  interested  in  further  information  about  application 
procedures  for  the  full  degree  program  should  contact  the 
Dean's  Office,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  74  Lower  College  Road,  Kingston,  Rl  02881,  tel. 
(401)792-2947.   Registration  for  individual  library  science 
courses  is  accomplished  through  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education. 


Spring  1980  Library  Science  Courses 

LSC  503      Collection  Development  (Formerly:  Selection 
of  Library  Materials) 

Study  of  and  practice  in  using  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  selection  of  books  and  nonbook 
materials  for  collections  of  all  types  of  libraries. 
University  of  Rhode  Island  credit:   3 
Course  Fee:   $150 
Instructor:   Dr.  Fay  Zipkowitz 


ANotetoMSLl 
Degree  Students.. 


The  Graduate  Library  School  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Is/and  reports  that,  on  January  9,  1979  at  the 
American  Library  Association  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton the  Committee  on  Accreditation  had  accredited 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  (URI)  program. 

The  Graduate  Library  School  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  is  delighted  with  the  news,  a  tribute 
to  the  hard  work  of  their  students,  alumni,  and 
faculty  and  to  the  support  given  to  them  by  the 
library  community  and  their  fine  administration. 
The  effort  exerted  to  develop  a  quality  program  at 
URI,  in  response  to  the  denial  of  accreditation  in 
1976,  will  continue,  with  the  goal  of  providing 
superior  library  education  to  train  librarians  and 
information  people  of  the  future. 

The  Committee  on  Accreditation  includes  the 
following: 

1)  When  accreditation  is  withdrawn  from  a 
program,  any  student  enrolled  in  the  program  who 
completes  the  degree  requirements  within  the  eigh- 
teen months  after  the  date  of  withdrawal  of  accredi- 
tation will  be  considered  as  having  graduated  from 
an  ALA-accredited program,  and 

2)  When  a  program  is  granted  accredited  status, 
the  accreditation  is  retroactive  to  cover  the  academic 
year  preceding  the  academic  year  in  which  the 
evaluation  visit  is  made.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  URI/GLS,, 
this  would  cover  the  1977-78  academic  year. 

Office  of  the  Dean 
Graduate  Library  School 
University  of  Rhode  Island- 


Program  Alternatives 


Part-Time  Second 
Bachelor's  Degree 

In  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Ad- 
missions Office,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers 
a  part-time  program  to  prepare  students  in  a  variety  of  fields 
for  a  second  bachelor's  degree.   The  purpose  of  the  Second 
Bachelor's  Degree  program  is  to  offer  college  graduates  the 
opportunity  to  perform  additional  part-time  undergraduate 
study  in  a  field  unrelated  to  the  previous  degree.  This  part- 
time  study  is  usually  restricted  to  three  courses  or  11 
credits  per  semester  (see  overloads).  The  program  serves  as 
a  route  for  those  students  who  want  to  complete  a  prere- 
quisite undergraduate  major  in  an  area  different  from  their 
first  bachelor's  degree,  or  who  do  not  need  graduate  study  in 
order  to  meet  career  requirements  or  changes,  but  do  require 
a  specific  additional  baccalaureate. 

A  graduate  of  UMass  must  acquire  a  minimum  of  30  credits 
at  this  University  fulfilling  Departmental  and  school  or  college 
degree  requirements.  Graduates  of  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  must  fulfill  a  minimum  of  45  credits  at  UMass. 

Contact  academic  advisers.  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs,  208 
Whitmore  Administration  Building,  (413)  545-3430  for  infor« 
mation  and  application  forms.  The  deadlines  for  applying  are 
October  1 5  for  the  spring  and  March  1 5  for  the  fall.   Late 
applications  will  be  considered  if  space  allows.  All  the  usuaJ 
University  and  Continuing  Education  academic  policies  are  in 
effect  for  part-time  second  bachelor's  candidates.  Admission 
to  certain  majors  may  be  limited  or  closed.   Please  inquire 
before  applying. 

Students  who  need  full  time  study  toward  a  second 
bachelor's  degree  should  apply  through  the  Freshman  Admis- 
sions Office,  255  Whitmore  Administration  Building,  (413) 
545-0222. 


register  soon   o-t 
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be'  an  early  bird 


Fbstbaccalaureate 
Teacher  Certification 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  in  cooperation  with 
the  UMass  School  of  Education  and  other  University  academic 
departments,  invites  applications  from  bachelor's  degree  holders 
who  need  additional  undergraduate  courses  and  student  teach- 
ing credits  to  achieve  Massachusetts  teacher  certification  at  both 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.   Most  University  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  require  a  minimum  two-semester  commitment: 
required  course-work  followed  by  student  teaching.  Sites  for 
student  teaching  must  be  approved  by  program  directors  before 
the  internship  begins. 

Application  forms  and  lists  of  available  UMass  programs 
are  available  from  Continuing  Education  advisers,  208  Whit- 
more Administration  Building,  (413)  545-3430,  who  can  also 
answer  questions  about  Massachusetts  certification  requirements. 
Students  may  also  contact  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Certification 
and  Placement  directly  at:   31  St.  James  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
02116,  tel.  (617)  727-5726.    In  cases  where  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  requirements  are  less  stringent  than 
those  established  within  the  University,  the  University  standards 
take  precedence. 

Applications  are  due  by  November  1  for  the  spring  semester, 
April  1  for  fall.    Late  applications  will  be  accepted  where  space 
and  time  permit.  A  completed  application  consists  of  the 
application  form  including  the  student's  personal  essay,  two 
letters  of  recommendation,  two  official  transcripts  from  each 
previously  attended  college  or  university  (including  this 
University)  and  the  $15  application  fee.    Initial  acceptance  by 
the  Continuing  Education  adviser  must  be  followed  by 
acceptance  into  a  specific  academic  program  in  the 
School  of  Education  or  University  department  where  a 
detailed  program  of  study  will  be  established.  The  admissions 
decision  takes  into  account  the  applicant's  written  statement 
about  his  or  her  desire  to  become  a  teacher,  letters  of 
recommendation,  experience  related  to  children  and  the 
teaching  profession,  and  previous  academic  performance. 
Accepted  students  may  take  up  to  18  credits  per 
semester  without  special  overload  permission,  but  they  are 
subject  to  all  other  Continuing  Education  and  University 
regulations.   Financial  aid  for  these  programs  is  limited  to 
HELP  loans  from  participating  banks  (see  Financial  Aid, 
P.  9). 

Please  note  that  the  Massachusetts  Teacher's  Certificate 
is  not  awarded  automatically.    During  the  final  semester 
of  their  programs,  Postbaccalaureate  Teacher  Certification 
students  should  apply  either  directly  to  the  Board  of  Teacher 
Certification  and  Placement  (see  address  above)  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  UMass  Placement  Service  which  helps  facilitate 
processing  of  applications.   Contact  Bob  White,  204  Hamp- 
shire House,  (413)  545-2224  for  an  application  package.   The 
processing  of  applications  is  done  twice  yearly  following  the 
final  posting  of  fall  or  spring  semester  grades,  and  can  generally 
assure  quicker  awarding  of  the  certificate  than  is  possible 
through  individual  application  to  the  Board  in  Boston.   The 
Placement  Service  in  Hamphsire  House  also  maintains  lists  of 
certification  requirements  in  other  states  and  offers  workshops 
to  help  students  with  certification  process. 
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Professional  Development  Programs 


Insurance  Program 

The  Insurance  Institute  of  America  Program  in  General 
Insurance  covers  the  major  principles  of  insurance  underlying 
the  insurance  industry,  as  well  as  the  application  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  approximately  15  widely  used  personal 
and  commercial  property  and  liability  insurance  contracts  and 
several  life  and  health  policies.    It  is  recommended  that  students 
begin  with  IN  21  to  create  a  terminology,  contract  analysis, 
and  conceptual  foundation  before  studying  insurance  contracts 
in  IN  22  and  IN  23.   Successful  completion  of  examina- 
tions in  IN  21,  IN  22,  and  IN  23  leads  to  a  Certificate  in 
General  Insurance  from  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America. 
Those  completing  this  program  will  have  an  excellent  foun- 
dation for  subsequent  study  in  CPCU,  Associate  in  Claims, 
Associate  in  Risk  Management,  and  Associate  in  Under- 
writing programs. 

For  further  information  on  the  program  and  registration, 
contact  Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Director,  Insurance  Programs, 
105  Hasbrouck,  UMass,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
Persons  wishing  to  register  by  mail  should  complete  the 
registration  form  on  page 37.    Be  sure  to  include  the  re- 
quired $5.00  registration  fee. 


IN  21   General  Principles  of  Insurance 

January  29-April  29,  13  Tuesdays,  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
Woodward  &  Grinned  Insurance  Agency,  Northampton,  $90. 

The  basic  principles  of  insurance  as  well  as  the  nature  and  operation 
of  the  insurance  business.   Topics  include:    risks,  losses,  the  role  of 
insurance,  analysis  of  insurance  contracts,  coverage  limitations, 
marketing,  underwriting,  rating,  insurers,  and  insurance  regulations. 
A  practice  exam  is  given  at  the  last  class  meeting.    Instructor: 
Warren  Schreiber,  CLU,  CPCU,  W.E.  Schreiber  Agency.    National 
Examination:    May  13,  1980. 

IN  22  Property  Insurance  (Fall) 

Emphasis  on  understanding  the  coverages,  policy  provisions,  and 
concepts  common  to  property  insurance.    Contracts  and  forms 
include:    the  standard  fire  policy,  extended  coverage  endorsement, 
dwelling  and  contents  form,  building  and  contents  form,  crime 
policies,  business  interruption  forms,  Bailees'  customers  policy,  and 
the  property  coverages  provided  by  multiple-line  contracts. 

IN  23  Casualty  Insurance 

January  31-April  24,  12  Thursdays,  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
Woodward  &  Grinnell  Insurance  Agency,  Northampton,  $90. 

Emphasis  on  understanding  the  coverages,  policy  provisions,  and 
concepts  applicable  to  casualty,  surety,  and  multiple-line  contracts. 
Contracts  include:    the  family  automobile  policy;  workmen's 
compensation  and  employers'  liability  policy;  owners',  landlords',  and 
tenants',  liability  policy;  comprehensive  general  liability  policy;  com- 
prehensive personal  liability  coverage;  life  and  health  insurance 
coverages,  and  the  liability  insurance  aspects  of  modern  multiple- 
line  contracts.    Instructor:    John  Egan,  CPCU,  CIC.  Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty  Insurance.    National  Examination:    May  1  5,  1 980. 


A  Practical  Approach  to  Risk  Management 

February  13- May  7,  12  Wednesdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Bay  State  West,  Springfield,  $150. 

Examine  methods  of  identifying  risks  of  loss,  application  of  loss- 
control  or  reduction  techniques,  insurance  and  non-insurance  transfers, 
and  retention  plans.   Students  explore  methods  used  to  select  an 
insurance  agent/broker/company,  the  drafting  of  specifications  and 
the  bidding  process.   Students  present  their  own  risk  management 
problems  to  be  studied  concurrently  with  the  course.materials. 
Prerequisite:    working  knowledge  of  commercial  insurance  or 
insurance  purchasing  responsibilities.    Instructor:    Frank  Lombard, 
CLU,  CPCU,  MacDonald  &  Johnson,  Inc. 

Management  Developmenl 

The  School  of  Business  Administration,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  conducts  seminars, 
workshops,  courses  and  other  special  format  programs  on 
various  aspects  of  management  education.   Many  topics  are 
offered  under  the  general  areas  of  Management,  Personnel 
Practices,  Labor  Relations  and  Training  Technology.   Out- 
standing programs  are  given  throughout  the  year  to  managers 
from  business,  industry  and  nonprofit  organizations.    Held 
on  and  off  campus,  programs  are  tailored  to  meet  the  client's 
needs,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  follow-up  procedures. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to:    Carol  B.  MacKnight, 
Director,  Management  Development  Programs,  Continuing 
Education,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
Persons  wishing  to  register  by  mail  should  complete  the 
registration  form  on  page 37.    Be  sure  to  include  the  re- 
quired $5.00  registration  fee. 

Seminars 


Planning  And  Control 

February  13-14,  Sheraton  Sturbridge  Inn,  Sturbridge,  MA  $330. 

Current  concepts,  techniques,  and  practical  experiences  in  setting  a 
goal,  creating  a  plan  to  reach  it,  and  implementing  the  plan  are 
described.    Topics  include:    importance  of  planning,  information 
base,  setting  short-range  objectives,  action  plans,  budgeting,  and 
control. 

Managing  for  Improved  Sales  Performance 

March  13-14,  Sheraton  Sturbridge  Inn,  Sturbridge,  MA  $295 

Both  new  and  experienced  sales  managers  can  benefit  from  this 
seminar,  which  covers  time-tested  and  innovative  techniques  for 
improving  the  performance  of  a  sales  team.   Through  active  parti- 
cipation in  a  series  of  exercises,  each  manager  learns  to  identify  the 
very  specific  performance  problems  of  his  or  her  own  organization. 
The  workshop  format  allows  for  in-depth  discussions  of  critical 
issues  from  actual  cases  related  to  selling  performance.    Each 
participant  can  expect  to  leave  with  a  keen  insight  into  performance 
related  problems  in  general,  as  well  as  with  a  specific  plan  for 
improving  sales  performance  in  his  or  her  organization. 

Improving  New  Product  Development  Efforts 

March  19,  Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Fee  To  Be  Announced 

Some  of  the  important  market-related  aspects  of  a  firm's  new 
product  development  activities  from  idea  assessment  to  eventual 
full-scale  market  introduction.    Emphasis  on  establishing  appropriate 
decision-making  criteria  and  appraising  the  benefit/cost  comparisons 
as  the  product  or  service  passes  through  stages  of  development. 
Participants  use  cases  and  exercises  to  discuss  functions,  concepts, 
and  decisions  required  in  the  introduction,  maintenance,  and 
selecting  of  products. 
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Sales  Forecasting  Methods  and  Applications 

March  20-21,  Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  $375. 

Oriented  toward  business  forecasters  and  users  of  forecasts.   Focus 
on  an  introduction  to  equipment  operation,  forecasting  methods, 
and  selection  of  an  appropriate  forecasting  method.   Participants  have 
access  to  the  computer  and  use  an  interactive  forecasting  system. 

Designing  and  Using  Your  Marketing  Information 

April  1,  Sheraton  Inn,  W.  Springfield,  MA   Fee  To  Be  Announced 

Emphasis  on  the  gathering  of  appropriate,  relevant,  and  reliable 
information  to  make  sound  marketing  management  decisions.   Discussion 
covers  the  nature  of  marketing  information  systems;  the  initial  steps 
necessary  in  building  an  information  flow  designed  to  improve 
marketing  decision  making. 

Effective  Leadership  Skills 

April  3-4,  Sheraton  Sturbridge  Inn,  Sturbridge,  MA  $330 

Provides  participants  with  the  opportunity  to  assess  alternative 
leadership  styles  and  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  own  style. 
Through  experiential  learning  activities  participants  apply  new 
concepts  of  management  to  case  study  materials  and  group  discussions. 
Participants  create  a  plan  for  their  own  continued  growth  and 
development. 

Successful  Editing  of  Your  Organization's  Publications 

April  17-18.  Sheraton  Sturbridge  Inn,  Sturbridge,  MA  $250 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  editors  working  within  a  business, 
industry,  or  nonprofit  organization  to  become  more  aware  of  certain 
procedures,  styles,  and  issues  of  contemporary  editing  and  also  to 
allow  editors  to  exchange  shoptalk  on  current  concerns  and 
problems.   The  focus  will  be  on  informational  materials  and 
particularly  those  aimed  at  the  public  outside  the  organization 
(although  house  organs  and  annual  reports  will  be  among  the  pub- 
lications for  consideration).   A  variety  of  materials  will  be  provided 
for  actual  exercises,  and  participants  are  invited  to  bring  their  own 
materials  for  a  critique.   The  instructor  will  encourage  full 
participation  in  discussions  to  ensure  a  true  exchange  of  ideas  and 
questions. 

Communicating  and  Influencing  Face  to  Face 

April  23-25,  Sheraton,  W.  Springfield,  MA  $450 

Systematic  program  of  video-based  instruction,  practice,  and 
personalized  feedback  which  enables  participants  to  listen  and 
understand  what  subordinates  are  saying  or  implying  before 
responding  to  them,  and  to  successfully  guide  people  toward 
personal  and  company  objectives  more  effectively. 

Operational  Decision  Making 

June  5-6,  Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  $330. 

Stresses  the  objective  of  improving  the  participant's  managerial 
performance,  making  him/her  a  more  effective  decision  maker. 
Emphasis  on  creating  a  better  decision  making  climate  in  the 
organization.   Topics  include:    problem  solving,  problem 
identification  and  analysis,  decision  objectives,  consequences  of, 
and  alternatives  to,  courses  of  action,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  results. 

Personnel  Management  for  the  1980's 

Date,  Location  and  Fee  to  be  Announced 

Exposes  participants  to  new  approaches  and  techniques  in  the 
management  of  personnel.   Topics  include  financial  accountability, 
selection  and  assessment,  training  and  development,  performance 
appraisal,  equal  employment  opportunities  and  evaluation  of  the 
personnel  function. 

Short  Courses 

The  Management  Development  Program  offers  a  series  of 


short  courses  which  are  designed  to  provide  the  latest 
concepts  in  the  field.    Persons  interested  in  these  courses  may 
elect  to  enroll  in  a  single  course  or  take  the  full  program  of 
six  courses  thus  qualifying  them  for  a  Certificate  in  Business 
Management.   A  number  of  courses  are  offered  under  this 
program  throughout  the  year  in  an  atmosphere  that  encourages 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  concerns  among  participants,  while 
focusing  on  real-world  problems  and  opportunities. 

Certificate  candidates  may  select  one  course  from  each  of 
four  functional  areas:    General  Management,  Accounting 
and  Finance,  Marketing,  and  the  Computer.   To  complete 
their  comprehensive  program,  they  may  elect  two  courses 
from  any  of  the  above  areas. 

What  Managers  Do 

February  21- April  3,  6  Thursdays,  6:30-9  p.m. 

UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA  $100. 

The  responsibility  of  the  manager  for  carrying  out  those  activities 
necessary  for  reaching  organizational  goals,  such  as:   planning, 
organization,  staffing,  directing,  and  controlling.   How  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  pace  and  quality  of  work.   Performance  in 
terms  of  the  work  accomplished,  reasons  for  it,  and  how  it  was 
done;  performance  rated  against  specific  criteria  to  improve  the 
participant's  leadership  and  decision  making  skills  and  managerial 
effectiveness.   Topics  include:    philosophy  of  management,  the 
role  of  the  manager,  goals  and  strategies,  performance  appraisal, 
job  enrichment,  leadership  flexibility  and  effectiveness,  achieving 
positive  results,  alternative  decision  making  styles,  the  effect  of 
the  computer,  and  business  ethics. 

Financial  Accounting  for  Managers 

February  25-April  7,  6  Mondays,  6:30-9  p.m. 

UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA  $100. 

Familiarizes  nonfinancial  persons  with  terminology,  concepts,  and 
practices  of  finance  and  accounting,  and  their  relationship  to  areas 
such  as  marketing  and  production.   Topics  include:   fundamental 
accounting  practices,  financial  statement  preparation  and  analysis, 
use  of  accounting  data  for  decision  making  purposes,  the  role  of 
inventory  valuation  and  profit  planning,  return  on  investment, 
and  asset  management. 

Modern  Marketing  Techniques 

February  20-April  2,  6  Wednesdays,  6:30  -  9  p.m. 

UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA  $100. 

A  thorough  orientation  to  the  marketing  concept,  i.e.,  zeroing  in 
on  customer's  needs.    Determination  and  integration  of  market 
characteristics  in  devising  an  overall  market  strategy.   Stresses 
pricing,  sales  effort,  advertising,  product  design,  packaging, 
distribution,  promotion,  consumerism,  and  marketing  under 
conditions  of  shortages.   Topics  include:   the  concept  of 
marketing  management,  characteristics  of  the  market,  bio- 
behavior  and  motivation,  product  policy  and  planning,  branding 
and  packaging,  price  decision,  retailing  today,  selecting  channels 
of  distribution,  advertising  decisions,  training  sales  people,  analysis, 
evaluation  and  control  of  the  marketing  program. 

Effective  Written  Communications 

February  25-April  7,  6  Mondays,  6:30-9  p.m. 

UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA  $100. 

For  individuals  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  letters,  memos, 
proposals,  reports,  press  releases,  and  other  public  and  internal 
written  communications.    This  is  a  basic  course  in  the  preparation, 
construction,  and  organization  of  such  material.    Participants 
are  given  assignments  for  critiques  by  the  instructor. 

Computer  Basics 

February  19  April  1,  6  Tuesdays,  6:30  -  9  p.m. 

UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA  $100 

Addresses  the  basic  question  of  what  computers  can  do  with 
business  data.   The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the 
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participants  with  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  uses  and 
workings  of  the  computer.   Participants  learn  to  select  the  most 
appropriate  applications  for  their  needs  and  evaluate  the  output. 
Topics  include:    information  files  in  business  organizations, 
equipment  and  programming,  conversion  to  an  EDP  system, 
computers  at  work,  and  advanced  systems. 

(For  further  information  about  location  and  fees  contact 

Carol  B.  MacKnight,  104  Hasbrouck,  UMass,  Amherst,  MA  01003, 

(413)  549-4970.) 

Financial  Management 


How  to  Read  Financial  Information 

February  19-March  11,4  Tuesdays,  6:00  -  7:30  p.m. 
UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA  $40 

An  introduction  to  the  various  forces  of  financial  information  for 
the  beginning  investor.   Discussion  of  where  to  look  for  information 
on  business  and  investments,  how  to  judge  its  reliability  and  meaning 
for  the  individual  investor,  and  how  to  read  a  financial  report. 
Explanation  of  terms  most  often  used  in  the  language  of  investing. 

Investing  for  Growth 

February  19-March  11,4  Tuesdays,  7:30-9  p.m. 

UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA  $40 

A  survey  of  opportunities  for  the  investor  who  wants  to  improve  the 
income  from  savings  and  investments  without  undue  risk  of  principal. 
Topics  include:   fixed  income  securities,  government  and  corporate 
bonds,  preferred  stock,  utilities,  options,  and  tax-deferred  income. 

Option  Workshop 

February  20-April  2,  6  Wednesdays,  6:30-8  p.m. 

UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA  $55 

A  practical  course  for  investors  who  want  to  improve  returns  and 
lessen  risks.    Emphasis  on  the  use  of  computer  programs  to  measure 
risk,  and  the  sale  of  options  for  income.   Comparisions  with  the 
principles  of  insurance.   Topics  include:    how  options  work,  selling 
covered  calls,  selling  puts,  selling  uncovered  calls,  and  selling 
straddles  and  combinations. 

Introduction  to  Antiques  and  Value 

February  21-April  3,  6  Thursdays,  6:30-8  p.m. 

UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA  $55 

English  and  American  furniture  styles  from  the  1  7th  century  to  the 
present;  covers  glass,  china,  art  and  accessories  for  the  beginner 
investor  or  collector.   Participants  are  exposed  to  differences  between 
originals  and  reproductions,  how  one  determines  value,  sources  of 
antiques,  and  what  tomorrow's  antiques  are.   Class  sessions  are 
slide/illustration/lecture  with  a  field  trip  to  an  antique  gallery. 

Entrepreneurial  Series 

February  21-April  3,  6  Thursdays,  6:30-8  p.m. 

UMass  School  of  Business  Administration,  Amherst,  MA  $55 

The  problems  ;nvolved  in  starting  one's  own  business.    The  actual 
organization  and  planning  of  the  business;  the  financing,  legal,  and 
marketing  aspects  of  "being  your  own  boss."   Topics  include: 
choosing  a  location,  taxes,  insurance,  advertising  and  promotion, 
evaluation  of  costs,  sources  of  capital,  financial  advisers,  cash 
planning,  credit,  debt  financing,  and  techniques  of  management 
decision  making.   One  class  devoted  to  special  problems  of 
establishing  one's  own  business  with  an  emphasis  on  women;  seminar 
leaders  include  successful  women  entrepreneurs  from  the  local 
community. 


Real  Estate  Program 


The  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program  is  designed  to  provide 
real  estate  personnel  with  the  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
and  career  development.  It  is  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  working  professional  as  well  as  to  prepare  the  student  for 
a  career  in  real  estate.  Property  owners,  investors,  attorneys, 
lenders,  builders,  managers  and  others  will  also  find  seminars 
offered  through  this  program  to  be  of  great  interest. 

The  Real  Estate  Program  offers  the  widest  selection  of 
seminars  of  any  university  in  New  England.  The  program  is 
open  to  the  general  public,  and  participants  may  enroll  in  a 
single  class  or  elect  to  pursue  a  full  program  thus  qualifying 
for  the  Certificate  in  Real  Estate  Studies.  Courses  are  offered 
in  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Fitchburg,  Palmer,  and  ^Amherst. 

Students  who  complete  the  certificate  requirements  should 
apply  in  writing  to  the  Director  within  one  year  of  completion 
of  their  final  course.   Upon  approval.  Continuing  Education 
Units  (CEUs)  will  be  awarded  for  each  course  successfully 
completed.  To  be  eligible  to  receive  CEUs,  80  percent  atten- 
dance of  the  class  sessions  is  required  in  addition  to  meeting 
the  requirements  as  defined  by  the  instructor. 

The  CEU  is  a  nationally-recognized,  standard  unit  earned 
by  participation  in  substantive  non-credit  learning  experiences. 
One  CEU  represents  10  contact  hours  of  participation;  thus 
a  30-hour  seminar  would  equal  3  CEUs.  The  Division 
maintains  a  permanent  record  of  all  CEUs  awarded.    Individual 
transcripts  are  available  for  job  applications,  personnel  files 
and  similar  uses  by  writing  to:   CEU  Transcript  Request, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  213  Whitmore,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003.  A  fee  of  $2.50  is 
charged  after  the  first  request. 

To  register  by  mail,  complete  the  registration  form  on 
page  37.    Be  sure  to  include  the  required  $5.00  registration  fee. 

The  program  will  offer  seminars  off  campus  whenever  the 
demand  warrants  doing  so.    In  addition,  special  seminars  and 
workshops  will  be  offered  during  the  year.   For  inquiries  or 
suggestions,  contact  Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Real  Estate  Program, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003,  (413)  549-4970. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  INSURANCE 

Students  registering  for  Real  Estate  Courses  which  have 
been  approved  for  a  total  of  6  CEUs  are  eligible  to  purchase 
the  Health  Services  and  Health  Insurance  available  to  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  students.    For  more  information,  contact 
the  Continuing  Education  Records  and  Registration  Office, 
213  Whitmore,  (413)  545-0555. 

A100         Real  Estate  Principles  3  CEUs 

Amherst,  February  1 1  -May  5,  10  Mondays,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  S 
Taconic  High  School-Pittsf  ield.  Time  To  Be  Announced 

All  major  areas  of  real  estate.   Appropriate  preparation  for  the  uniform 
Real  Estate  License  Examination.   Topics  include:  physical,  legal,  and 
economic  characteristics  of  real  estate;  state  real  estate  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations;  real  estate  contracts;  mortgages  and  finance;  brokerage 
administration;  appraising  techniques;  real  estate  mathematics;  listing, 
offer  to  purchase,  and  settlement  forms.   This  course  satisfies  the 
educational  requirement  for  the  Massachusetts  Salesperson's 
Examination. 
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A  103  Appraising  Residential  Properties  3  CEUs 

Springfield,  February  11-May  19,  12  Mondays,  6:30-9  p.m.  $130 
Taconic  High  School-Pittsf  ield,  Fitchburg,  Time  To  Be  Announced 

Introduction  to  residential  appraisal  for  the  beginning  appraiser,  real 
estate  broker,  lender,  builder,  and  assessor.   Basic  theories,  principles 
of  real  property  evaluation,  economic  factors  affecting  their  value, 
appraisal  process,  and  the  appraisal  report.   Topics  include:   analyses 
of  location,  neighborhood  and  site,  classic  appraisal  approaches, 
building  evaluation,  depreciation,  cost  approach  to  value,  and  market 
approach  to  value.    Prerequisite:    A1 00  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A107    Foreclosure,  Bankruptcy  Problems  and  Creditors' Rights  2.5  CEUs 
February  11-May  5,  10  Mondays,  6:30-9  p.m. 
Springfield,  $135. 

The  legal  and  practical  problems  of  enforcing  secured  interest 
in  real  estate.    Includes  deeds  in  lieu  of  foreclosure,  receiverships, 
mortgages  in  possession,  methods  of  working  out  defaulted  loans, 
preserving  rights  against  guarantors,  and  title  companies  and  related 
bankruptcy  problems. 

B101    Calculator  Mathematics   1.6  CEUs 

February  12-April  8,  8  Tuesdays,  6:30-9  p.m. 
Amherst,  $100. 

Learn  to  use  a  pocket  calculator  to  solve  problems  encountered  in 
everyday  real  estate  practice;  master  methods  of  solving  more  complex 
problems  such  as  computation  of  the  area  of  unusually-shaped  land 
areas.   Covered  are  the  following  computations:   simple  and  compound 
interest,  present  and  future  value,  proration  and  apportionments, 
descriptions  and  surveying,  types  of  depreciation,  cash  flow  analysis, 
internal  rate  of  return,  mortgage  loan  analysis  and  calculations. 
Students  must  have  an  algebraic  language  (AOS)  calculator. 

A120  How  to  Successfully  Manage  a  Real  Estate  Office 
February  12-April  8,  8  Tuesdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Amherst,  $100. 

Designed  for  people  who  are  opening  their  own  office  and  those  who 
are  moving  into  management  positions  within  their  organization. 
Topics  include:   analyzing  your  personal  management  potential, 
effective  management  tools,  office  forms  (activity  reports,  goal 
sheets),  budget  and  cost  control,  motivating  salespeople,  the  transition 
from  selling  to  managing,  the  development  and  use  of  a  policy  /pro- 
cedure manual,  successful  sales  meetings,  management  by  objectives. 
Materials  supplied. 

C121    Appraising,  Financing,  and  Marketing  Real  Estate   3  CEUs 
February  12-April  22,  10  Tuesdays,  6:30-9:30  n.m. 
Amherst,  $100 

For  real  estate  salespeople  who  wish  to  upgrade  their  knowledge 
and  obtain  a  broker's  license.   Substantial  training  in  finance, 
appraisal,  investment  analysis,  property  management,  counseling, 
transactions,  and  real  estate  ethics.    Participants  gain  a  broad  under- 
standing of  real  estate  and  are  prepared  to  undertake  responsibilities 
in  sales,  brokerages,  and  management  in  most  firms.    Satisfies  the 
educational  requirements  for  the  Broker's  Examination. 

B114    Property  Management  II    2.6  CEUs 

February  12-May  13,  13  Tuesdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Amherst,  $135. 

Management  practices  that  can  assure  maximum  financial  yield  for  a 
property.    Participants  assume  the  role  of  an  executive  manager  who 
is  responsible  for  the  long-term  operation  of  a  building.   The 
objectives  of  investment  property  ownerships  and  forms  of  property 
ownership.   Topics  include:    real  estate  finance  and  its  implications; 


valuation  for  the  executive  property  manager;  depreciation  and  its 
impact  on  income  taxes,  present  value  theory;  after-tax  financial 
analysis;  and  the  long-range  management  plan.    Prerequisite:    B113 
Property  Management  I  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

B100    Field  Experience  in  Appraising    1.6  CEUs 

February  12-April  8,  8  Tuesdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Amherst,  $130. 

Practical  experience  in  the  appraisal  of  single  and  multi-family 
properties.   An  appraisal  report  for  a  client  is  written,  which  demon- 
strates knowledge  of  the  appraisal  process  and  outlines  the  reasoning 
employed  in  arriving. at  an  estimate  of  value  of  the  property. 
Prerequisite:    A103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

B1 1 1    Tax  Planning  for  Real  Estate  Transactions  2  CEUs 
February  13- April  9,  8  Wednesdays,  6:30-9:30  p.m. 
Springfield,  $100. 

The  general  importance  of  tax  considerations  with  respect  to  real 
estate  transactions.   General  tax  concepts  including  capital  gain 
treatment,  depreciation,  and  investment  tax  credit.   Taxation  in 
regard  to  the  forms  of  real  estate  ownership  -  especially  partnerships. 
Other  topics  include:    tax-free  exchanges,  condemnations,  availability 
of  installment/deferred  sales  treatment, landlord-tenant  tax  problems, 
and  the  tax  problems  accompanying  foreclosures.    Use  made  of  both 
case  law  and  general  writings,  with  extensive  in-class  discussions  of 
problem  sets. 

A101   Real  Estate  Law,   3  CEUs 

February  13-May  7,  12  Wednesdays,  6:30-9  p.m. 
Amherst,  S100. 

Basic  knowledge  of  real  property  law;  examination  of  legal  difficulties 
that  can  arise  in  real  estate  transactions.   Case  studies  and  practical 
applications  of  legal  principles  enhance  problem-solving  skills. 
Topics  include:   sources  of  real  estate  law,  nature  and  classes  of 
property,  fixtures,  easements,  estate  or  interests  in  real  property, 
acquisitions  or  transfer  of  property,  methods  of  ownership,  incidents 
of  ownership,  contracts  mortgages  and  trust  deeds,  liens,  taxes  and 
easements,  covenants,  conditions.and  restrictions,  escrows,  leases  and 
landlord-tenant  relationships,  and  title  examination. 

B105   Essentials  of  Investing  in  Real  Estate   1.6  CEUs 

February  13-April  9,  8  Wednesdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Amherst,  $125. 

February  11-April  14,  8  Mondays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Pathfinder  Regional  High  School,  Palmer,  $125. 

For  people  looking  for  a  hedge  against  inflation,  a  means  of  sheltering 
a  portion  of  their  income  and  wishing  to  establish  a  well-rounded 
investment  portfolio.   Topics  include:    investment  analysis,  investment 
strategies,  forms  of  real  estate  ownership,  sheltering  income,  financing 
techniques,  and  investing  in  vacation  homes,  apartments,  or  raw  land. 


D102    Real  Estate  Law  II:    Abstracting  and  Title  Closing     2.5  CEUs 
February  14- April  24,  10  Thursdays,  6:30-9  p.m. 
Amherst,  $100. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  techniques  employed  in  abstracting  titles. 
Prepares  the  student  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  law  firm 
employer.    Acquaints  other  interested  persons  with  the  details  and 
procedures  of  title  search,  examination  and  closing.    Includes  field 
trips  to  the  registry  of  deeds. 


Professional  Development 


A102  Current  Concepts  in  Real  Estate  Finance  2.5  CEUs 
February  14-April  24,  10  Thursdays,  6:30-9  p.m. 
Amherst,  $100. 

The  fundamentals  and  techniques  of  real  estate  mortgage  financing 
including  the  risks  involved  in  financing  and  investing  in  real  prop- 
erty; sources  of  credit;  instruments  of  finance  and  appraisal;  re- 
financing distressed  properties;  and  VA,  FHA,  HUD  requirements. 

B103  Can  Our  Cities  be  Revitalized?   1.6  CEUs 

February  14-April  10,  8  Thursdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Springfield,  S80. 

The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  post-World  War  II  urban  decline 
and  the  strategies  that  have  been  used  to  reverse  it.  Topics  include: 
the  redevelopment  plans  of  leading  cities  in  this  field,  the  potential 
for  economic  growth  in  urban  centers,  how  to  fund  revitalization  in 
an  era  of  fiscal  constraints,  historic  preservation,  and  recycling  of  old 
buildings.   Comparison  of  the  experiences  of  two  other  American 
cities  with  that  of  Springfield  and  its  neighbors.   Slide  presentations 
and  discussions  with  leaders  of  Springfield's  revitalization  efforts  are 
featured.    Facilities  and  materials  provided  by  Springfield  Central 
Business  District,  Inc. 

B107   Appraising  Income  Properties  3  CEUs 

February  14-May  8,  12  Thursdays,  6:30-9  p.m. 
Springfield,  S135. 

Introduction  to  the  appraisal  of  commercial,  multiple  residential, 
and  other  income  properties  for  the  beginning  appraiser,  real  estate 
broker-salesperson,  lender,  assessor,  or  builder.    Topics  include: 
the  appraisal  process,  site  analysis  and  evaluation,  building  cost 
estimates,  property  value  analysis,  the  market  data  approach,  the 
income  approach,  gross  rental  and  operating  expenses,  capitalization 
rates,  methods  of  capitalization  and  the  residual  techniques,  final 
correlation  and  appraisal  report.    Prerequisite:    A1 03,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A104   Rehabilitation  and  Reconstruction  of  Older  Buildings  1.6  CEUs 

For  description,  see  Building  and  Land  Development  Program. 

B120    Land  Planning  Survey    1.5  CEUs 

For  description  ,  see  Building  and  Land  Development  Program. 

SPECIAL  SEMINARS 

Real  Estate  Salespersons  and  Brokers  Review 

Second  Saturday  in  June,  August,  and  November, 
according  to  demand,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Hasbrouck 
Building.    Parking  available  in  Lost  62.   S45. 

Preparation  for  the  Salesperson  and  Brokers  Real  Estate  License 
Examination.    Includes  the  following  topics:    real  estate  mathematics, 
state  real  estate  laws,  rules  and  regulations,  instrument  preparation, 
terminology,  map  reading,  mortgages  and  financing,  types  of  owner- 
ship, contracts,  and  appraising.    Sample  examination  questions  are 
reviewed.    Prerequisite:    some  knowledge  of  real  estate  concepts. 
Instructors  include:    Jean  Gromacki,  David  Ryan. 

How  to  Sell  Yourself  on  Paper  and  in  Person 

Thursday,  February  21,  6:30-9:30  p.m..  Room  111  Hasbrouck 
Building,  Parking  available  in  Lot  63.   S10. 

Salary  negotiations  and  interview  techniques.    Participants  are  encouraged 
to  bring  a  resume  sample  for  critiquing.    Discussion  is  led  by  Carol 
B.  MacKnight,  Director,    Real  Estate  Certificate  Program,  with 
guest  speakers  including  Charlotte  Dwyer,  Principal,  Charlotte 
Dwyer  Real  Estate,  and  Carol  Carmichael,  President,  Landmark 
Properties,  Inc. 


Career  Nieht 


Career  Night:    A  Public  Seminar 

Free  of  Charge.   Time  and  location  to  be  announced. 

The  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program  sponsors  throughout  the  year 
two-hour  seminar  designed  to  acquaint  both  students  and  pro- 
fessionals with  the  opportunities  available  in  the  real  estate  industry. 
If  you  are  contemplating  a  career  change  or  if  you  are  uncertain 
about  your  professional  goals,  you  should  find  answers  to  your 
questions  at  this  seminar.   Real  Estate  faculty  members  and  advisors 
will  discuss  opportunities  in  sales,  finance,  title  examination,  land 
development,  brokerage,  mortgages,  appraisals,  and  management. 
For  further  information,  contact  Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Director, 
Real  Estate  Certificate  Program  at  (413)  549-4970,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 

Building  and  Land 
Development  Program 

BUILDING  AND  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

D101    Engineering  and  Building  Structures  2  CEUs 

February  13-April  23,  10  Wednesdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Amherst,  $150. 

Structural  and  foundation  load  and  stress;  materials  -  steel, 
masonery,  concrete,  gypsum  and  lumber;  building  enclosures  - 
walls,  floors,  ceilings,  foundation,  mechanical  equipment  and 
systems,  heating  and  cooling  systems,  electrical  systems  and 
lighting. 

D100    Legal  Problems  of  the  Construction  Industry    1.6  CEUs 
February  12-April  8,  8  Tuesdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Amherst,  $100. 

For  builders,  contractors,  engineers,  architects,  and  others.  The 
legal  ramifications  of  the  construction  business.  Topics  include: 
essentials  of  a  construction  contract,  clauses  to  avoid,  bids, 
government  contracts  and  subcontracts,  liquidated  damages  and 
delays,  performance  and  payment  bonds,  arbitration,  liens,  labor 
legislation,  appeals  and  disputes,  material  and  workmanship 
guarantees,  and  codes. 

D121    Organizing  and  Managing  a  Construction  Company    1.6  CEUs 
.February  11-April  14,  8  Mondays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Amherst,  $145. 

Intended  for  engineers,  architects,  and  construction  personnel;  useful 
for  others  who  intend  to  manage  or  invest  in  a  construction  business. 
Detailed  examination  of  the  many  skills  required  to  run  a  successful 
construction  business.    Topics  include:    construction  contracts  and 
purchase  order  negotiations,  bid  review,  cost  report,  estimating  and 
scheduling,  subcontracts,  pass  requirements,  arbitration,  union 
practices,  insurance  and  bonds.         

A104    Rehabilitation  and  Reconstruction  of  Older  Buildings    1.6  CE 
February  14-April  10,  8  Thursdays,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
Amherst,  $100. 

Examination  of  the  proposed  building  venture  renovation,  estimatio 
of  the  completed  cost  of  the  project,  and  consideration  of  mortgage 
financing.  The  liaison  with  the  architect,  engineer,  contractor,  lawyt 
and  realtor  in  the  planning  of  the  project  and  completion  of  the 
building. 
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B120    Land  Planning  Survey   1.5  CEUs 

February  14-March  27,  6  Thursdays,  6:30-9  p.m. 
Amherst,  $95. 

Designed  for  land  investors,  developers,  review  boards,  and  builders 
who  desire  current  knowledge  of  new  developments,  techniques, 
and  government  policies  affecting  land  planning.   Emphasis  is  on 
prevention  of  costly  mistakes  by  undertaking  a  detailed  site  analysis. 
Among  topics  discussed  are:   area  of  property,  site  location,  sanitary 
sewer  system,  storm  drainage,  road  and  street  construction,  topographic 
analysis,  soils,  siltation  and  erosion  difficulties,  site  grading  plan,  land- 
scaping, and  land  development  costs. 

Plant  Engineering 

Programs  geared  for  technical  personnel  and  managers  in 
industry  and  private  practice  are  scheduled  to  begin  in 
February  1980.      These  programs  are  application-oriented 
and  are  directed  to  the  practical  needs  and  problems  of  working 
engineers.   Instructors  for  these  programs  are  among  the  best 
available  from  industry,  consultants,  and  universities.    For 
further  information   on  programs  and  registration  write  to: 
Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Director,  Plant  Engineering  Programs, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003,  or  call  (413)  549-4970. 


Persons  wishing  to  register  by  mail  should  complete  the 
registration  form  on  this  page.  Be  sure  to  include  the  re- 
quired $5.00  registration  fee. 

Air  Conditioning  Controls 
David  R.  Willard 
Johnson  Control  Inc. 
Worcester  Medical  School 
April  2-5.   Fee  to  be  announced. 

Intended  for  those  responsible  for  designing,  specifying,  or  operating 
heating/cooling  systems,  who  require  an  understanding  of 
environmental  controls  for  building  comfort  systems.   Practical 
"hands-on"  learning  experiences  using  special  equipment.   Covers 
proportional  and  two-position  control  theory,  electric,  electronic, 
fluidic,  and  pneumatic  controls  for  building  automation  systems. 

Noise  and  Vibration  Control 
Dr.  Clive  L.  Dym 

Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Date  and  fee  to  be  announced. 

Behavior  of  sound  waves,  selection  of  instrumentation,  practical 
measurements,  criteria  for  noise  and  vibration  control  in  environ- 
mental systems. 

D101    Engineering  and  Building  Structures 

For  description,  see  Building  and  Land  Development  Program. 


yofessionalDevelopmentProgramsRegistrationForm 


Name 


Home  Address 

Employer/Organization        Zi  /V*~4u£4— 


Occuoation  X^^V-^a^ 

City         iC)  .-^? -^/^Cj^d 


,  Home  Telephone     J    //'U^^o 
StatR/7.p</    /"   &C^ 


Your  Position  Ul. 

City d-^v^f-<J^£^(>  State/Z 


£^c2*-^_ 


&sV*>*<-6* 


4*~£^s6 


ipj^ 


£a_ 


Q/<2  6- 


TYC 


CHOICE  OF  COURSES  (Alternate  choice  is  automatic  in  the  event  of  cancellation  or  over-enrollment) 


Course  Mo. 
Course  No. 

Title. 

Title 

Course  No. 

Title 

Registration  Fee ■fS'-OO 

J  Check  or  money  order  is  enclosed  payable  to:  Division  of  Continuing  Education  Professional  Development    TOTAI 

v 'lease  bill  my:  American  Express  □  VISAQ     MasterchargeQ      Credit  Card  No. Expiration  Date Master  Charge  Bank  No.. 


Fee 
Fee 

Alternate  No. 
Alternate  No. 

Title 
Title 

Fee 
Fee. 

Fee 

Alternate  No. 

Title 

Fee 

Total  Cnnrsp  Fop 

■  ignaturp 

"he  deadline  for  mail  registration  is  February  11,  1980  . 

/tail  Registration  form  to:  Re  Professional  Development  Program,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003. 
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ProfessionalDevelopmentPrograms  Seminars 


SEMINARS  scheduled  for  the  future  include  those  listed  below. 
by  return  mail  without  obligation. 

—/Financial  Analysis  of  Credit  and  Investment  Opportunities 

—  Portfolio  Management 

—  Non-Profit  Financial  Management  and  Budgeting 

—  Legalities  of  Consumerism 

—  Time  and  Territory  Management  for  Sales  Representatives 

—  Improving  New  Product  Development  Efforts 

—  Sales  Forecasting:    Methods  and  Applications 

—  Establishing  a  Marketing  Information  System 

—  Marketing  for  Non-Marketing  Managers 


Please  check  the  subjects  of  interest  to  you  for  details 

—  Effective  Union  -  Management  Relations 

—  Personnel  Management  for  the  1980's 

—  Stress  Management 

—  Effective  Management  of  Time 

—  Developing  and  Enhancing  Interviewing  Skills 

—  Computer  Systems  Management 

—  Electronic  Data  Processing  and  Auditing  Techniques 

—  Dynamic  Assertiveness 

—  Coaching:   One  to  One 


Palmer 


University  of  Massachusetts 

Extension  Site 

Pathfinder  Regional  High  School,  Palmer 


To  bring  to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  the  academic  resources 
of  their  state  university  in  Amherst,  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Pathfinder  Regional 
High  School  Administration  and  School  Committee  to  offer 
University  resident  credit  courses  in  Palmer. 

Registration:    In  person  registration  for  all  Evening  Credit 
Courses  will  be  held  at  Pathfinder  Regional  High  School 
Monday,  January  21,  1980  from  5-7  p.m. 

Late  registration  for  all  Evening  Credit  Courses  will  be 
held  at  Pathfinder  Regional  High  School  Thursday, 
January  31,  1980  and  Monday,  February  1 1,  1980  from 
5-7  p.m. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  courses  to  be  held  at  Pathfinder 
Regional  High  School: 

MONDAY 

Introduction  to  Accounting  i 
ACCTG  221  -  Section  2 

Preparation  and  uses  of  financial  state- 
ments; the  accounting  process  of  record- 
ingjdassifying,  and  interpreting 
business  transactions.  Conceptual 
problems  include  accounting  for 
inventories,  depreciation,  and  capital 
stock.    Requires  a  substantial  time 
commitment. 


r 


PATHFINDER 
REGIONAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


V 


Small  Group  Communication 
COMSTU  252 

ntroduction  to  communication 
processes  that  occur  in  task-oriented 
;mall  groups.   Both  task  and  interper- 
;onal  processes  considered.    Intensive 
work  in  a  small  group  to  synthesize 
:heory  and  practice.   Topics  include: 
ole  and  norm  emergence,  leadership, 
:onflict  management,  decision  making, 
ind  communication  styles. 

^ge,  Sex  and  Kinship  in  Contemporary 
Society   (D) 
SOCIOL  102 

ntroduction  to  sociology  with  reference 
o  problems  of  growing  up  and  growing 
ijd  jn  the  contemporary  family.    Ranges 
'r6m  problems  of  youth  and  maturation 
lo  old  age  and  sociology  of  death. 
Problems  of  sex  roles;  discussion  of 
vide  variety  of  sexual  relationships. 


THURSDAY 

The  Modern  Novel,  1930-1960  (C) 
ENGL  262 

Analysis  of  works  by  American 
authors  that,  in  form  and  content, 
afford  meaningful  perceptions  of 
American  culture  during  the  period. 
Readings  by  such  authors  as  Heming- 
way, Faulkner,  Steinbeck,  Huxley, 
Burgess,  and  Beckett. 

Managerial  Behavior 
MGT  330 

Principles  of  human  behavior  in 
organizations;  understanding  of  one's 
self  as  a  person  and  as  a  manager; 
development  of  interpersonal  managerial 
skills.   Prerequisite:   MGT  301. 

Personality   (D) 
PSYCH  370 

How  theories  of  personality  develop, 
their  relative  value  within  the  scientific 
discipline  of  psychology,  and  their 
relative  contribution  to  the  study  of 
human  behavior.   Prerequisite:    Ele- 
mentary psychology. 


the, 

modern 

novel 

1930- 

1960 
engl  262 
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CREDIT- FREE 

Workshops 


Look  for  theSpring  1980  assortment  of  Credit-Free  Workshops, 
which  are  designed  to  help  you  learn  a  skill,  advance  your  career, 
or  improve  your  community  and  personal  life.  Most  workshops 
begin  during  the  last  week  in  February. 


Arts&d  Crafts 


Basic  Clothing  Construction 

Basic  Drawing 

The  Calligraphers'  Craft 

Calligraphy:   Basic 

Cane:   Seats  for  Chairs 

Ceramics:   Handbuilding 

Drawing  With  Pencils 

Fashion  Illustration:   Layout 

4-Harness  Handweaving:   Beginning 

Figure  Drawing 

Hand  Puppet  Manipulation 

Interior  Design 

Matting  and  Custom  Picture  Framing 

Pottery 

Print  Collecting  and  Appreciation 

Printmaking:   I  and  II 

Printmaking  without  a  Press 

Quiltmaking 

Upholstery 

Water  Color  Painting 


Music 


Bluegrass  Banjo: 

From  the  Beginning 
Fiddle:    Beginning 
Fiddle:    Advanced  Beginning 
Folk  Guitar:   Beginning 
Folk  Music  of  the  Sixties 
Harmonica:    Beginning 
Music  Appreciation  and  Culture 


Career  &d 

Organizational 

Skills 


Administration  for  Newcomers 

Appliance  Repair 

Bartending 

Basic  Mathematics:   Concepts 

and  Skills 
Bookkeeping:   Basic 
Career  in  College  Textbook  Publishing 
Commercial  Art/Graphic  Design: 

Advanced 
Commercial  Art:    Beginning 
Creating  Instructional  Materials  for 

the  Elementary  Grades 
FORTRAN  and  Computer  Art: 

Introduction 
GRE  Preparation 

Investment  Planning:   Introduction 
Investment  Planning:   Advanced 
Law  for  Non-Lawyers 
Launching  the  Volunteer  Recruitment 

Campaign 
LSAT  Preparation 
Metalworking 
Resume  Writing 
Special  Education:   Para- Professional 

Training 
Typing  for  Beginners 
Video-Tape 
Your  Voice  —  Your  Career 


Arts 
Management 

Arts  Grantsmanship  and  Budgeting 

for  the  Novice 
Creative  Arts  Programming 
Involving  Volunteers  in  the  Arts 
Legal,  Financial  and  Human 

Accountability 
Presenting  the  Arts  Event 
Public  Relations 
Raising  Funds  in  the  Local 

Community 
The  Purpose  of  Objectives  For  Your 

Arts  Organization 
Working  with  People 

Conversational 
Foreign 

Languages 


Chinese:    Basic 

English  for  Foreign  Students: 

Basic 
English  for  Foreign  Students: 

Intermediate 
French:   Basic 
French:   Intermediate 
German:   Basic 
German:   Intermediate 
Italian:   Basic 
Spanish:   Basic 
Spanish:   Intermediate 
Swahili:   Basic 
Swedish:   Basic 
Swedish:   Intermediate 


For  a  free  catalog  with  i  drapli  t<   information  and  registration  form 
please   write:  Ci   dit-J      e  Worjksho]    ,  Continuing  Education, 

Hasbrouck,  UMass  Amherst,  Amherst  MA  01003 
or  stop  by:  Continuing  Education,  1 13  Hasbrouck,  UMass  Amherst. 


Personal  Growth 


Creative  Drama  for  Adults 
Dreams  and  Dream  Interpretation 
Effective  Self  Management 
Hatha  Yoga:   Basic 
Hatha  Yoga:   Intermediate 
Health  and  Personal  Growth  in 

the  Last  Third  of  Life 
Issues  in  Parenting 
Peer  Counseling 
Relaxation  Workshop 
Touch  for  Health 
Your  Personal  Image 


Language  &d 
Writing 


Art  of  Journal  Keeping 

Creative  Writing 

How  the  World  Becomes  a  Poem 

How  to  Earn  a  Living  by  Free-Lance 

Writing 
How  to  Write  and  Sell  a  Nonfiction 

Book 
Monologues  and  Dialogues:   How  We 

Write  What  We  Say 
Practical  Writing 
Reading  Improvement 
Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling 

Beginning 
Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling 

Intermediate 
Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling 

Advanced 
Writing  for  Movies  and  Television 


Sports  &c 
Unusual  Skills 


Aviation  Ground  School 
Bicycling:   Beginning 
Bicycling:   Advanced 
Fencing 
Iyengar  Yoga: 
Iyengar  Yoga: 
Korean  Karate 

Kwon  Do 
Rock  Climbing:   Introduction 
Swimming:   Beginning 
Swimming:   Intermediate 
Swimming  to  Get  in  Shape 
Tennis:   Beginning 
Tennis:   Intermediate 
Women's  Practical  Self  Defense 


Beginning 
Intermediate 
The  Art  of  Tae 


Dance 


Aerobic  Dance:   Intermediate 
Ballet:   Intermediate 
Ballroom  Dancing:   Beginning 
Ballroom  Dancing:   Intermediate 
Dance  Exercise 
Disco  Dance 

International  Folk  Dance 
Jazz  Dance:   Intermediate 
Jitterbug 


And  More 


Animal  Management  for  the  Self- 
Sufficient  Farm  or  Homestead 

Auto  Mechanics  Simplified 

Beekeeping:   Beginning 

Calendar  Gardening 

Chainsaw  Use,  Maintenance,  and 
Safety  for  Beginners 

Chinese  Cuisine 

Designing  Your  Own  Solar  Greenhouse 

Forestry  Principles  for  Woodlot  Owners 

Landscaping  for  the  Homeowner 

Nutrition  Awareness  for  the  1980's 

Star  Gazing 

What  Hath  Man  Wrought?  -  A 
Beginner's  Look  at  Antiques 


Photography 


Color  Slide  Photography 
The  Darkroom  Photographer: 

Basic  Skills 
The  Darkroom  Photographer: 

Intermediate  Skills 
The  Photographer's  Workshop 
Photography:   Basic 
Photographic  Connections 


The 
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more  up-to-date 


CREDIT-FREE 

Workshops 
Professional  Development 

REAL  ESTATE  &  INSURANCE 

Evening  Credit  Courses 


We  offer  EVENING  CREDIT  COURSES,  CREDIT- FREE  WORKSHOPS, 
and  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  SEMINARS  to  inspire  your 
growth,  whatever  your  direction  may  be. 

In  addition  to  specialized  services  for  non-traditional  students, 
flexibility  and  a  staff  eager  to  meet  your  specific  needs, 
the  Division  offers  you  the  facilities  and  range  of  courses  of  a 
large  state  university. 

Most  courses  meet  on  the  UMass/ Amherst  campus,  but  some  are 
given  in  Palmer  and  Springfield. 

For  more  information  about  our  programs,  call,  write  or  visit 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 
113  Hasbrouck  Buildipg 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 

Telephone:    (413)  549-4970 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  available  to  you 
through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 


UMass/Amherst  <ttL 

'  THE  DIVISION  OF    *^ 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION,1, 
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WINTERSESSION 

JAN  2 -JAN  25 

Catalog  available  mid-November 

Please  write: 

Wintersession  Catalog  Request 

Div.  of  Cont.  Ed. 

UMass 

Amherst,  MA 

01003 

Or  Call:  413-549-4970 


Catalog  available  mid-March 

FJUNE3-JULY11 
JULY15-AUG22 

SUMMERSESSION 


A  unique  educational  experience 
offered  by  the  Arts  Extension 
Service. 

Individualized  programs  are  pro- 
vided for  students  and  non- 
students  from  a  wide  variety  of 
backgrounds  who  are  interested 
in  finding  application  of  their 
skills  in  the  field  of  Arts  Admin- 
istration. 

Past  interns  have  been  involved  in 
such  projects  as  planning  special 
gallery  exhibits,  producing  con- 
certs, planning,  producing,  and 
evaluating  the  New  England  Artist 
Festival  and  Showcase,  etc.    Our 
Festival  Training  Program  has  won 
national  recognition  for  creativity 
and  excellence  from  the  National 
University  Extension  Association. 


For  more  information  contact: 
Barbara  Schaffer  Bacon  (413) 
549-4970  ext.  148. 
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Day/Location  Guide 


Monday 


ACCTG  221-2,  Introduction  to  Accounting  I 

(Palmer) 
ANTH  103,  Introduction  to  Physical 

Anthropology 
ART  101, Drawing  Composition 

ART  102,  Basic  Design  I 
BA  210,  Introduction  to  Business  Computers 
BGS  324,  Field  Work  in  Corrections 
COMSTU  252,  Small  Group  Communication 

(Palmer) 
ECON  103,  Introduction  to  Micro- 
economics 
EDUC  490  I,  Self  Direction,  Self 

Assertion 
ENGL  131,  Society  and  Literature 
ENT  166,  Practical  Beekeeping 
GERMAN  120,  Elementary  German 
GERMAN  240,  Intermediate  German 
HIST  140,  European  History  1500  to  1815 
JUDAIC  191A,  Seminar:    Birth,  Puberty, 
Marriage,  and  Death  in  the  Jewish 
Tradition 
MATH  121,  Mathemctics  for  Business  II 
MATH  132.  Calculus  II 
MGT  314,  Personnel  Management 
MKTG  301,  Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
MUSIC  100,  Appreciation- Introduction 
PHYSIC  100,  Physics  for  Poets 
POLSCI  297,  Special  Topics:    Politics  and 

the  University 
POLISH  297,  Polish  Conversation- 
Intermediate  Level 
PSYCH  205,  Educational  Psychology 
RHET  100C,  Rhetoric  of  Language  and 
Writing:   Writing  and  Speaking- 
Integrated  Skills  I 
RHET  106C  Preparation  of  ESL 
SOCIOL  102,  Age,  Sex  and  Kinship  in 
Contemporary  Society  (Palmer) 


Tuesday 


ACCTG  222,  Introduction  to  Accounting  II 
ACCTG  321,  Financial  Reporting  I 
ANTH  102,  Introduction  to  Archaeology 
ART  103,  Basic  Design  II 
ART  151,  Architectural  Drawing 
ARTHIS  115.  Introduction  to  the  Visual 

Arts 
BGS  321,  Criminal  Justice  Study  in 

Victimization 
BGS  332,  Fundamentals  of  Fire  Protection 

Engineering 
COMSTU  340,  History  and  Development 

of  the  Motion  Picture 
CONTED  540.  Library  Materials  in  the 

Humanities 
ECON  104,  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics 
EDUC  H  707,  Seminar  in  Guidance: 

Masters  (Parent  Training) 
EDUC  H  690E,  Therapeutic  Application 

of  the  Arts 
ENGL  150,  Expository  Writing 
FRENCH  120,  Elementary  French  II 
FRENCH  144,  Intermediate  French:Fiction 
F  S  &  N  130,  Nutrition  and  People 
GB  FIN  260,  Introduction  to  Law 
HIST  151,  The  Development  of  American  ~ 

Civilization  Since  1876 
MATH  104,  Algebra,  Analytic  Geometry 

and  Trigonometry 


JUDAIC  191B,  Seminar;    Images  and  Self- 
images  of  the  Jew  in  Folklore 
MATH  128.  Calculus  for  the  Life  and 

Social  Science  II 
MGT  301,  Principles  of  Management 
MKTG  421.  Product  Planning  and 

Development 
MKTG  459,  Marketing  Strategy 
NURSE  210,  Human  Development  Through- 
out the  Life  Cycle 
PHIL  100,  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
PHYSIC  142.  Introductory  Physics  II 
PLSOIL397  A,  Special  Topics:    Small 

Farm  Operations 
POLISH  250.  Introduction  to  the  Polish 

People 
PSYCH  100,  Elementary  Psychology 
PSYCH  290  C,  Cogitation:  Improve  your 

Memory 
RHET  105C,  Preparation  of  ESL 
SOCIOL  241,  Criminology 
SPAN  140,  Intermediate  Spanish  I 
STATIS  140,  Statistics  for  Business 
WOST  290L.  The  Lesbian  in  Literature 


Wednesday 


ACCTG  221-1,  Introduction  to  Accounting  I 
ANTH  104,  Introduction  to  Cultural 

Anthropology 
ANTH  397B,  Special  Topics:    Oral 

Tradition  as  a  Key  to  Understanding 

Culture  (Springfield) 
ART  101,  Drawing  Composition 
ART  102,  Basic  Design  I 
ASTRON  100,  Exploring  the  Universe 
BGS  200,  Design  and  Construction  of  a 

School  Play  Space 
BGS  322,  Constitutional  Issues  for  Criminal 

Justice  Officers 
COMLIT  102.  Comedy 

COMSTU  331,  Program  Process  in  Television 
EDUC  490M,  Family  Guidance  for  those 

with  Special  Needs  (Family  Special  Needs) 
EDUC  P  551,  Foundations  of  Education 
ENT  226,  Insects  and  Man 
GEOL  105,  Geology  and  Man 
GERMAN  120,  Elementary  German 
GERMAN  240,  Intermediate  German 
HIST  400,  American  Labor  History 
JS  110,  Introduction  to  Journalistic 

Writing 
JUDAIC  191C,  Seminar:   Jewish  Family 

Dynasties:  From  the  Rothschilds  to 

the  Bronfams 
MATH  121,  Mathematics  for  Business  II 
MATH  132,  Calculus  II 
MGT  331,  Administrative  Theory 
NURSE  390B,  Families  in  Distress 
NURSE  490A,  Psychological  Aspects  of 

Illness  and  Disability 
PLSOIL  120,  Organic  Farming  and  Gardening 
POLSCI  131A,  United  States  Presidential 

Elections 
PSYCH  355,  Adolescent  Psychology 
RHET  105C.  Preparation  of  ESL 
RHET  HOC,  Rhetoric  of  Language  and 

Speaking:  Writing  and  Speaking 

Integrated  Skills  II 
RUSSIAN  297 A/ENGLISH  297A.  Special 

Topics:  Modern  Russian  Literature 
SPAN  120,  Elementary  Spanish  II 


Thursday 


ACCTG  311,  Business  Applications  of 

Computers 
ART  103,  Basic  Design  II 
ART  151,  Architectural  Drawing 
BA  497,  Business  Policy  and  Strategy 
BGS  301,  Arts  Management 
BGS  325,  The  Juvenile  and  the  Criminal 

Justice  System  (Pending  Extension 

Council  Approval) 
CLSICS224,  Greek  Mythology  (Springfield) 
COMLIT  202,  Modern  European  Literature 

II:    Irish  Folklore  (Springfield) 
COMSTU  250,  Interpersonal  Communication 
CONTED  503,  Collection  Development 
EDUC  490  L,  Effective  Interpersonal 

Relations:  Parents,  Teachers,  Leaders 
ENGL  262,  The  Modern  Novel, 

1930-1960  (Palmer) 
FRENCH  120,  Elementary  French  II 
FRENCH  144.  Intermediate  French: 

Fiction 
GB  FIN  310,  financial  Institutions 
HIST  297R,  Special  Topic:  Revolution 

and  Society  in  Comparative 

Perspective 
HRTA  100,  Introduction  to  Hotel, 

Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration 
JS  291S,  Seminar:  Editing  Specialized 

Publications 
JUDAIC  191D,  Seminar:  Jewish  Women: 

A  View  of  Ourselves 
LING  101,  People  and  Their  Language 
MATH  104,  Algebra,  Analytic  Geometry 

and  Trigonometry 
MATH  128,  Cblculus  for  the  Life  and 

Social  Sciences  II 
MGT  330,  Managerial  Behavior  (Palmer) 
MKTG  421.  Product  Planning  and 

Development 
MKTG  425,  Sales  Management 
MKTG  459,  Marketing  Strategy 
NURSE  210.  Human  Development 

Throughout  the  Life  Cycle 
NURSE  390C.  Human  Experience  and 

Loss 
NURSE  490B,  Social  Dimensions  of 

Health  Care 
PHIL  161,  Problems  of  Social  Thought 
PHYSIC  142,  Introductory  Physics  II 
POLSCI  121.  World  Politics 
PSYCH  280,  Abnormal  Psychology 
PSYCH  370.  Personality  (Palmerl 
RHET  105C,  Preparation  of  ESL 
SOCIOL  211.  Data  Collection  and 

Analysis:  Sociological  Analysis  II 
STATIS  140,  Statistics  for  Business 
WOST  290L,  The  Lesbian  in  Literature 


Friday 


NURSE  310.  Community  Health  Focus  in 

Nursing 
RHET  105C.  Preparation  of  ESL 


Saturday 


BOTANY  101,  General  Botany  (Humanistic 
Botany) 


By  Arrangement 

CHE  225Fu'"i.i i.i.ils  IV niapi! 

Instiuclioniil  Picjr|ram) 
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CHE  226,  Thermodynamics  (Videotape 

Instructional  Program! 
CE  241,  Strength  of  Materials  I  (Videotape 

Instructional  Program) 
ECE  212,  Systems  Analysis  (Videotape 

Instructional  Program) 


ECE  302,  Active  Networks  I  (Videotape 
Instructional  Piogram) 

EDUC  590A,  Effective  Classroom  Manage- 
ment 

EOUC  H  290-0,  Am  as  Therapy  in  the 
Classioom 


Campus  Map 


A  more  complete  map  of  the  campus  is 
available  at  the  ASSISTANCE  DESK, 
concourse  level,  Campus  Center,  og  at 
Whitmore  Administration  Building. 
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Registration  Information 


DEC  1-JAN 11 
JAN  9 

JAN  9 

JAN  10 

JAN  16, 17, 18  &  19 


Mail  Registration 

$10  Registration  Fee  *  in  addition  to  course  fees 
All  Evening  Credit  courses 

Early  Registration/Springfield 

$10  Registration  Fee*  in  addition  to  course  fees 
All  Evening  Credit  courses 
Location:   Springfield  Public  Library 
Time:   Wednesday  5-7  p.m. 

Early  Registration/Greenfield 

$10  Registration  Fee  *  in  addition  to  course  fees 
All  Evening  Credit  courses 
Location:    Greenfield  Public  Library 
Time:   Wednesday.  5-7  p.m 

Early  Registration 'Palmer 

$10  Registration  Fee  *  in  addition  to  course  fees 

All  Evening  Credit  courses 

Location:    Pathfinder  Regional  High  School 

Time:    Thursday.  5-7  p.m 

IN  PERSON  REGISTRATION/AMHERST 

$10  Registration  Fee  *  in  addition  to  course  fees 

All  Evening  Credit  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass /Amherst  courses  on  a  space-available  basis 

Location:    Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center  Auditorium 

Time:    Wednesday  &  Thursday,  10  a.m. -4  p.m.  &  6-8  p.m. 

I  ocatjgn:    Whitmore  Administration  Building  

Time'    Fr'day  10a.rn.-4  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m. -2  p.m. 

Registration  Continues 

All  Evening  Credit  courses  in  which  spaces  remain 
Location:    CE  Registration  Office,  Room  213,  Whitmore 

Administration  Building 
Time:    Regular  office  hours,  see  page 

IN-PERSON  REGISTRATION/PALMER 

All  Evening  Credit  Courses 

Location     Pathfinder  Regional  High  School 

Time:    Monday,  5-7  p.m. 

Lare  Registration/Amherst 

S15  Late  Registration  Fee*  in  addition  to  course  fees 

Evening  Credit  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  (on  a  space-available 

basis,  written  permission  required) 

Location:    CE  Registration  Office,  Room  213,  Whitmore 

Administration  Building 
Time:    Mon.,  through  Thurs.         9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday  9a.m.-5p.m. 

Saturday  10a.m. -I  p.m. 

Late  Registration/Palmer 
All  Evening  Credit  courses 
Location:    Pathfinder  Regional  High  School 
Time:   Thursday,  5-7  p.m. 
Monday,  5-7  p.m. 

*$5  reduction  in  Registration  Fee  for  those  students  registering  only  for  Evening  Credit  courses  hi 
off  the  Amherst  campus. 


JAN  21-28 


JAN  21 

JAN  29- FEB  11 


JAN  31- FEB  11 


Registration  Form  (credit  courses) 
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*  University  of  Massachusetts 


Officers  of  the  Board 

Joseph  P.  Healey,  Chairman 

David  C.  Knapp,  President 

Robert  H  Brand,  Treasurer 

Ann  Hurd,  Administrative  Secretary 

Dorothy  K.  Eichel,  Assist?nt  Secretary 


Amherst  Administrators 

Henry  Koffler,  Chancellor 

Jeremiah  Allen,  Acting  Vice  Chancellor 

for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 
George  Beatty,  Acting  Vice  Chancellor 

for  Administration  and  Finance 
Dennis  Madson,  Vice  Chancellor  for 

Student  Affairs 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  fully  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.    Factors  of 
race,  color,  sex,  age,  religion,  national  origin  or  handicap  are  not  considered  in  admission  or  in  treatment  of  students  or 
in  employment,  in  accordance  with  federal  and  state  laws.. 
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Calendar 

December  7-February  8       Mail  and  In-Person  Registration 

After  February  8 In-Person  Registration  ONLY  (space- 
available  basis) 

Monday,  February  25   .■     Workshops  begin  (unless  otherwise  noted 

in  the  workshop  description) 

Saturday,  March  15 Spring  recess  begins  after  last  class  — 

Workshops  do  not  meet 

Monday,  March  24 Workshops  resume 

Monday,  April  21 -..Holiday  -  no  workshops  ^ 

Tuesday,  April  22 -..Monday  workshop  schedule  will  be  followed 

(Tuesday  workshops  do  not  meet) 

Saturday,  May  17 -Workshops  end  (workshop  schedules  vary 

consult  workshop  description) 
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CREDIT-FREE  WORKSHOP  STAFF 

Merilee  Carlson  Neunder,  Administrator 
Sue  Hanley,  Assistant 
Melenna  Bonnello,  Assistant 


DESIGN  AND  PRODUCTION 

Denise  M.  Ferrara 
Gloria  Cronin  Fisher 
Kathy  Morrissey-Morini 


General  Information 


The  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program  is  a  series  of  workshops  offered  by  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  specifically  for  persons  interested  in  expanding  their  skills, 
advancing  their  careers,  and  improving  their  community  or  personal  lives.   The  work- 
shops are  for  those  for  whom  academic  credit  is  not  a  priority. 

ADMISSION 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  admissions  policy  with  regard 
to  Credit-Free  Workshops.    Interested  persons  may  enroll  for  as  many  workshops  as 
they  wish  regardless  of  their  educational  background. 

SIXTY-FIVE  AND  OVER  POLICY 

Persons  aged  sixty-five  and  over  may  register,  free  of  charge,  for  one  Credit-Free 
Workshop  per  semester,  provided  that  the  workshop  has  met  its  minimum  enroll- 
ment.  Registrations  are  accepted  and  applicants  are  notified  by  mail  when  the 
minimum  is  reached. 

MAIL  REGISTRATION 

To  register  by  mail,  complete  the  workshop  registration  form  on  page40,  and  mail 
by  February  8  with  full  payment  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops  440000 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Hasbrouck 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  01003 

Make  checks  payable  to:  Continuing  Education,  440000.    Mail  registrations  must  be 
postmarked  February  8  at  the  latest. 

PHONE  REGISTRATION 

Students  choosing  to  make  payment  by  American  Express,  Master  Charge,  or  VISA 
may  register  for  Credit-Free  Workshops  by  telephone.    Please  select  workshops  care- 
fully, and  telephone  Continuing  Education  at  (413)  549-4970.    Phone  registrants 
must  supply  all  personal  data  requested  on  the  mail-in  registration  form  (see  page  40 
and  all  credit  card  numbers  including  Master  Charge  bank  number  and  expiration  date. 

WORKSHOP  CONFIRMATIONS 

When  registration  for  a  workshop  meets  the  minimum  number,  registrants  are 
notified  by  mail  with  a  confirmation  card  which  includes  notice  of  the  meeting 
place.    Most  workshops  are  confirmed  during  the  week  prior  to  the  first  class. 
Please  do  not  call  the  office  for  earlier  confirmation.   Students  are  responsible  for 
notifying  Continuing  Education  if  confirmation  cards  have  not  been  received  by 
the  first  day  of  a  workshop.   It  is  important  that  students  include  a  telephone 
number  where  they  can  be  reached  during  the  day  on  their  registration  form. 
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IN-PERSON  REGISTRATION 

Walk-in  registrations  are  accepted  with  full  payment  at  any  time  on  a  space-available 
basis.    Persons  who  wish  to  register  in  this  manner  should  come  to  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, Room  113,  Hasbrouck.    Regular  Office  Hours:    Monday  through  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

During  the  period  February  1 1  through  March  1 3,  office  hours  are: 

Monday  through  Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Enrollment  in  all  workshops  is  limited  to  a  number  that  is  manageable  and 
acceptable  to  each  instructor,  therefore  early  registration  is  encouraged.   When 
requests  for  a  workshop  exceed  the  maximum  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division 
attemps  to  arrange  for  an  additional  section.    Names  of  interested  persons  are 
placed  on  a  waiting  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.   A  reasonable  effort 
will  be  made  to  contact  those  on  the  waiting  list  if  an  opening  in  a  workshop  occurs. 

FEES 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general,  fees  have  been  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  contact  hours  which  a  workshop  meets.    In  order  to 
make  each  workshop  self-supporting,  a  minimum  number  of  enrollments  is  usually 
necessary.    Fees  are  included  in  the  workshop  descriptions  beginning  on  page  5. 

PAYMENT 

Full  payment  of  workshop  fees  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  registration.   Payment 
may  be  made  by  check,  money  order,  American  Express,  Master  Charge,  or  VISA. 
To  make  a  credit  card  payment  for  a  mail  registration,  please  complete  the  credit 
card  payment  section  of  the  mail  registration  form.   All  credit  card  identification 
numbers  (including  bank  number  for  Master  Charge  cards),  credit  card  expiration 
date,  and  credit  card  holder's  signature  must  be  included. 

REFUND  AND  WITHDRAWAL 

Full  refunds  are  made  by  mail  if  a  workshop  is  canceled  due  to  underenrollment. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  workshop,  Continuing  Education  must  be 
notified  in  writing,  by  mail,  or  in  person  during  the  regular  office  hours. 
Notifying  the  instructor  or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official  with- 
drawal.  There  is  an  80%  refund  for  official  withdrawal  after  the  first  workshop 
meeting  and  before  the  second  meeting.   There  is  a  60%  refund  after  the  second 
workshop  meeting  and  before  the  third.   After  the  third  workshop  meeting,  there 
is  no  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 

After  first  meeting  80% 

After  second  meeting  60% 

„        A fter  third mee ting  NO  REFUND 
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Exceptions 

There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  with  schedules  covering  less  than  three 
/veeks  unless  withdrawal  is  effected  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.    In 
;ases  of  withdrawal  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  workshop,  a  full  refund  is  processed 
once  Continuing  Education  is  notified  in  writing  or  in  person.    Notification  of 
withdrawal  from  workshops  will  not  be  taken  over  the  phone. 

CANCELLATIONS  AND  CHANGES 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel,  postpone,  or  combine 
workshops,  or  to  change  instructors.   Changes  are  usually  kept  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  event  of  severe  weather  conditions  or  other  emergencies,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cancel  classes.  Usually,  when  University  day  classes  are  canceled,  evening  classes 
3re  also  canceled.  Announcements  will  be  made  over  local  radio  stations. 

WORKSHOP  LOCATIONS 

Most  workshops  take  place  on  the  UMass/Amherst  campus  unless  otherwise  specified 
n  the  workshop  description.    Exact  locations  are  announced  by  mail  to  registered 
students  once  a  class  has  reached  its  minimum  enrollment. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Information  about  recommended  reading  may  be  obtained  from  the  instructor  on 
the  first  night  of  the  workshop.  Required  texts  may  be  purchased  in  Room  102B 
Hasbrouck;  open  evenings  until  7  p.m.,  February  25-March  6. 

SUPPLIES/EXPENSES 

Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  each  participant  if  he 
or  she  chooses  to  have  them.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  supplies  is  listed  at  the  end 
of  the  workshop  description.   Since  expense  money  is  estimated  and  optional,  it  is 
not  to  be  included  in  the  workshop  fee,  and  students  should  not  pre-pay. 

PARKING 

After  6  p.m.  there  are  no  parking  restrictions  in  legal  parking  places  (no  parking  in 
handicap  or  state  vehicle  spaces,  fire  lanes,  etc.). 

THE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  UNIT  (CEU) 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-professionals  who  want  to 
maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved  noncredit  continuing  education 
programs.    It  is  not  equivalent  to  academic  credit,  but  it  is  applicable  to  appropriate 
learning  experiences  of  adults  at  all  levels  from  post-secondary  to  post-doctorate;  for 
all  classes  of  adult  learners,  whether  vocational,  technical,  professional,  managerial,  or 
adults  bent  on  personal  improvement;  and  in  all  formats  of  teaching  and  learning. 
CEUs  are  generally  transferable  from  one  institution  to  another.  3 
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The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst, 
awards  a  specified  number  of  Continuing  Education  Units  to  each  individual  who 
successfully  completes  an  approved  workshop.    Each  CEU  represents  ten  contact 
hours  of  participation  in  an  organized  continuing  education  experience  under 
responsible  sponsorship,  capable  direction,  and  qualified  instruction.   The  number  of 
CEUs  per  workshop  is  determined  by  the  total  number  of  contact  hours.   Awarding 
only  some  part  of  the  CEUs  offered  in  a  workshop  is  not  an  option,  and  to  receive 
CEUs,  each  workshop  participant  must  attend  the  total  number  of  contact  hours 
required. 


the 
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on  page  39. 
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0001  BASIC  CLOTHING  CONSTRUCTION  -  Cynthia  Campana 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

For  those  who  want  to  learn  the  basics  of  sewing  and  clothing  construction. 
Students  complete  at  least  one  garment.    Included  are  proper  pattern  selection 
and  various  construction  techniques.   Students  must  bring  their  own  sewing 
machines  to  class.    (Expenses:   $15-$20) 

0002  BASIC  DRAWING  -  Mona  Waterhouse 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $66. 

Development  of  basic  skills  in  observation  and  composition.   The  study  of  line, 
texture,  value,  and  form.    Lays  the  foundation  for  a  personal  approach  to  drawing. 
Beginning  and  advanced  students  are  welcome.    (Expenses:   $10) 

0003  CALLIGRAPHY:    BASIC  -  Jim  Sadler 

Sec.  1      Monday,  5:30-7:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $45. 

Basic  italic  alphabet;  advanced  alphabets  introduced.   Individual  attention. 
(Expenses:    $5) 

0004  CALLIGRAPHER'S  CRAFT  -  Jim  Sadler 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $45. 

A  complete  introduction  to  the  methods,  materials,  and  techniques  needed  for 
creating  formal  work  in  calligraphy.    Layout,  design,  and  basic  elements  of  formal 
writing  for  original  work  and  reproduction.    Prerequisite:    Basic  Calligraphy  or 
equivalent.   (Expenses:   $10) 

0005  CERAMICS:   HAND  BUILDING  -  Angela  Fina 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-  10p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $65. 

Instruction  and  experience  in  different  hand  building  practices  including  coil,  slab, 
and  the  use  of  forms  to  shape  clay.    Emphasis  on  usable  items  such  as  planters, 
vases,  or  jars.   Surface  decoration  is  explored  with  instruction  in  such  techniques 
as  impressed  texture,  slip  decoration,  and  sgraffito,  piercing,  and   sprigging.   Students 
learn  to  glaze  or  otherwise  finish  their  work.    No  previous  experience  needed. 
(Expenses:    $10-$15) 

0006  DRAWING  WITH  PENCILS  -  Jennifer  B.  French 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $55. 

Drawing  based  on  the  development  of  traditional  skills  using  still  life  as  subject 
matter.   The  use  of  line,  mass,  shading,  rendering,  and  the  elements  of  perspective. 
Acquired  skills  are  used  to  develop  a  personal  style.   Bring  a  2B  pencil  to  the  first 
class.    Purchase  of  additional  supplies  will  be  discussed.  (Expenses:  $10) 
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O007    FASHION  ILLUSTRATION/LAYOUT  -  Nava  Grunfeld 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $65. 

Beginners'  workshop  in  drawing  the  fashion  figure  using  a  live  model.   Study  of 
movement  and  proportion  using  various  media  and  styles.   Basic  elements  for 
newspaper  layouts  explored.    Illustration  assignments  range  from  exploratory 
roughs  to  finished  work.    (Expenses:    $15) 

OO  08     FIGURE  DRAWING  -  Jennifer  B.  French 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $55. 

For  those  with  little  or  no  experience  in  drawing  the  figure.   Study  of  body 
structure,  proportion,  contour,  gesture  and  modeling.    Emphasis  on  intensive 
drawing  exercises  to  improve  individual  observation.    Live  models  each  class 
session.    (Expenses:    $15) 

O009     4-HARNESS  HAND  WEAVING:   BEGINNING  - 
Roberta  L.  Potter 

Monday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $66. 

Hand  weaving  on  a  portable  4-harness  loom.    Covers  basic  weaving  techniques  from 
dressing  the  loom  through  planning,  drafting,  and  weaving  projects  in  plain  weave, 
various  twills,  and  colonial  overshot.    Develop  a  thorough  understanding  of  basic 
weaving  techniques  to  continue  further  independent  work.   Class  format  is  part 
lecture/part  practice  with  students  working  on  their  own  during  class  time.   Some 
outside  work  required.  (  Expenses:    $1 5-$20  for  materials  and  $19  per  month  if 
students  must  rent  looms.) 

0010  HAND  PUPPET  MANIPULATION  -  Kate  Schmitt 

Saturday,  9-ajn.-12p.m.,  March  29,  $11. 

How  to  use  hand  puppets  to  effectively  express  ideas  with  basic  movement  techniques. 
Especially  for  teachers,  librarians,  and  those  who  need  to  learn  about  performing  with 
puppets.   Special  handouts  for  those  who  work  with  young  people. 

0011  INTERIOR  DESIGN:   INTRODUCTION  -  Nancy  J.  Bruno 

Sec.  1       Thursday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $66. 

Fundamentals  of  interior  design  and  space  planning  for  lay  persons.   Scaled  plans 
and  elevations,  furniture  arrangement,  use  of  built-ins,  color,  texture,  lighting  and 
floor  coverings  for  the  private  home  or  apartment.   Students  execute  an  assigned 
project  and  a  project  of  their  choice.   Class  consists  of  group  discussion,  project 
critique,  and  lecture.    (Expenses:    $10) 
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0012  MATTING  AND  CUSTOM  PICTURE  FRAMING  - 
Leonard  J.  Weber 

Sec.  1      Wednesday ,  7-10 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $41. 

Frame  your  own  work:  photos,  documents,  oils,  watercolors,  prints,  or  needlework. 
Learn  how  to  cut  mats  and  glass  and  choose  color  combinations  that  are  aesthetically 
attractive.   All  framing  supplies  available  at  discount  cost  from  instructor.   Bring  in 
works  to  frame  for  first  class. 

0013  POTTERY  -  Fred  Englander 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $85. 

Use  of  potter's  wheel,  hand-building  techniques,  and  application  of  glazes  to  stone- 
ware clay  fired  to  Cone  10  in  reduction  atmosphere.   Opportunity  to  fire  eight 
pots.   Additional  pots  may  be  fired  for  a  minimal  fee.   Meets  in  Amherst  Center. 
(Expenses:    $5) 

0014  PRINT  COLLECTING  AND  APPRECIATION  -  Leslie  Kramer 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins  February  26,  and  one  field  trip  to  be 
arranged,  $25. 

For  those  on  a  modest  budget  who  would  like  to  collect  art.  Topics  include:   what 
to  look  for  when  buying  an  original  print;  differences  between  etching,  lithography, 
and  serigraphy;  determining  the  value  of  an  original  print;  and  care  and  display  of 
artwork.    Field  trip  to  local  museum  or  gallery  to  learn  about  artwork  in  the  area. 

0015  PRINTMAKING  I  AND  II  -  Robin  Freedenfeld 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $80. 

Introduction  to  etching,  lithography,  and  collagraphy,  including  the  mechanics 
of  printing  editions.    For  the  advanced  printmaker,  instruction  includes  innovative 
techniques  and  color  printing.    Meets  in  Northampton.    (Expenses:   $15-20) 

0016  PRINTMAKING  WITHOUT  A  PRESS  -  Mona  Waterhouse 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $66. 

Development  of  style  and  imagery  through  experimentation  of  various  printmaking 
techniques  such  as  linoleum  cuts,  foam  boards,  collographs,  monoprints,  and  glue 
line  relief.    No  previous  art  experience  is  necessary.    (Expenses:    $15) 
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00 1 7  QUILT  MAKING  -  Karin  L.  Lake 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $65. 

Quilting  techniques  of  patchwork,  applique,  prestuffed,  and  trapunto.   The  step-by- 
step  process  of  designing  and  completing  a  quilt  to  carry  over  to  future  quilt  making. 
One  quilt  and  a  pillow  are  completed  by  the  end  of  the  workshop.   A  moderate 
amount  of  sewing  outside  of  class  time  and  access  to  a  sewing  machine  is  necessary  to 
complete  quilt.    (Expenses:  $1  5- S35) 

0018  STUDIO  PAINTING  -  Azure  Forte 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $65. 

Use  of  materials  such  as  brushes  and  canvas;  acrylic  and  oil  paint.   Color  and  spatial 
relationships,  making  decisions  on  theme  and  style,  design,  dimension  and  compo- 
sition are  emphasized.   Attention  is  given  to  getting  in  touch  with  the  subjective 
experience  and  conveying  one's  personal  message.    Individualized  instruction  is 
offered  to  beginning  and  advanced  painters.    (Expenses:    S15) 


0019  UPHOLSTERY  -  Walter  Rupp 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $65. 

Step-by-step  reupholstering  of  a  typical  piece  of  furniture.   Demonstrations 
enables  students  to  work  independently.   Questions  and  problems  handled  on  an 
individual  basis.    (Expenses:    $10) 

0020  WATER  COLOR  PAINTING  -  Betsy  Feick 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $65. 

Both  traditional  and  innovative  ways  to  use  the  water  color  medium.   Work 
from  still-life  fantasy  and/or  memory;  emerge  with  an  expanded  sense  of  personal 
imagery  and  inner  resources  as  well  as  new  painting  skills.   (Expenses:   $20) 
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This  series  of  arts  management  workshops  to  be  offered  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  Amherst,  is  designed  to  benefit  anyone  interested  or  involved  in  the  arts.  Taught  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  course  in  Arts  Management,  each  session  will 
focus  specifically  on  an  arts  management  topic.  The  Arts  Extension  Service  staff,  as  well 
as  guest  lecturers,  will  teach  the  workshops.  Participants  are  invited  to  discuss  problems 
related  to  their  arts  organization  or  project. 

O021    THE  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  YOUR  ART 
ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  February  7,  $10. 

Discussion  of  building  an  effective  arts  organization  through  establishing 
realistic  purposes  and  then  defining  objectives  that  reflect  that  purpose. 
Includes  the  process  of  developing  a  long-range  plan  for  the  organization. 


O022    WORKING  WITH  PEOPLE 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  February  14,  $10. 

The  skills,  attitudes,  and  approaches  needed  by  an  arts  administrator  or 
organization  member  in  working  with  a  board  of  directors,  staff,  other  members, 
artists,  business  people,  and  the  general  public.   Community  politics  are  discussed. 
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0023  INVOLVING  VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  ARTS 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  February  21,  $10. 

Attracting  and  motivating  volunteers— a  large  part  of  the  work  force  behind 
any  arts  organization.    Functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the 
volunteer  board  of  directors  and  how  the  paid  staff  and  volunteers  can  work 
together  for  maximum  benefit. 

0024  PRESENTING  THE  ARTS  EVENT 

Sec.   7      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  February  28,  $10. 

Step-by-step  procedure  to  plan,  coordinate,  present,  and  evaluate  an  arts  event. 
Adaptable  to  any  kind  of  event;  how  each  workshop  topic  fits  with  others  to 
make  the  arts  event  successful. 

0025  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Sec.  1       Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  March  13,  $10. 

How  your  arts  organization  can  effectively  relate  to  the  public.   Overview  of 
public  relations:  using  the  media,  writing  a  press  release  and  public  service 
announcement,  audience  development  techniques,  and  general  promotion  methods. 

0026  RAISING  FUNDS  IN  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  March  27,  $10. 

Finding  money  in  the  local  community  to  support  activities  of  the  arts  organi- 
zation: in-kind  services,  fund  drives,  underwriting,  and  other  fundraising  tools. 

0027  ARTS  GRANTSMANSHIP  AND  BUDGETING  FOR  THE 
NOVICE  - 

Sec.  1       Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  April  3,  $10. 

Writing  a  successful  grant  proposal:  basic  information  for  beginners  on  researching, 
writing,  and  presenting  proposals;  budget  preparation  and  use.   Sources  for  art 
grants. 

0028  LEGAL,  FINANCIAL,  AND  HUMAN  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  April  10,  $10. 

How  the  need  and  desires  of  the  public  are  determined,  and  how  the  organization's 
success  is  measured;  systems  for  establishing  accountability  to  your  audience,  your 
community,  your  artists,  your  co-workers,  your  funding  sources,  and  yourself. 
10 


3029  CREATIVE  ARTS  PROGRAMMING 

tec.  7      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  April  17,  $10. 

I"he  creative  process  that  is  expected  of  the  arts  administrators  as  it  applies 
:o  arts  programming.    Experiential  activities  resulting  in  the  development 
)f  concrete  ideas  for  arts  programming. 

Zareer  &d  Organizational  Skills 

3030  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  NEWCOMERS  -  Gary  Ransom 

tec.  1      Tuesday,  7- 10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $66. 

?or  new  administrators  or  anyone  planning  to  move  into  their  first  adminis- 
trative or  supervisory  position.   Topics  range  from  how  to  use  power  effectively 
;o  financial  planning.    Readings,  original  simulation  games,  guest  speakers, 
theoretical  material,  and  experiences  of  participants  and  instructor  are  used 
as  curriculum. 

Q031     APPLIANCE  REPAIR  -  Stuart  Lerner 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $47. 

Skills  in  tool  use;  understanding  machines;  actual  experiences  with  many  kinds 
3f  repair.   According  to  class  interest,  topics  include  both  large  and  small 
appliances,  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  and  other  devices  (bicycles,  auto- 
mobiles).  Students  must  acquire  a  small  tool  collection.   (Expenses:  $5-$20) 

O032  BARTENDING 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $46.  Peter  Connolly,  Instructor 
Sec.  2      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $46.  Instructor  to  be  announced 

Step-by-step  procedures  in  the  art  of  mixology  with  instructions  for  100  alcoholic 
drinks.    Demonstrations  for  mixing  drinks;  discussion  of  the  bartender's  tools,  wine 
service,  history  and  differences  of  beers,  and  the  production  of  spirits. 

O033    BASIC  MATHEMATICS 
Mauricio  S.  Lerner 

tec.  1       Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

3as>i    concepts  in  arithmetic.   Development  of  skills  and  knowledge;  a  foundation  for 
ligher  math  courses.   The  applications  of  math  to  everyday  life.    Required  Text: 
Lessons  in  Essential  Mathematics,  Book  I:  Arithmetic  ($1 1),  available  in  Room 
102B  Hasbrouck.  H 
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0034  BOOKKEEPING:    BASIC  -  Carl  Holmgren 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $45. 

Introduction  to  bookkeeping:  general  entries,  cash  disbursements,  combination 
journals,  and  ledgers.   Opening  entry  through  trial  balance  and  preparation  of 
worksheets  and  financial  statements;  payroll  taxes  and  deductions;  cash  basis 
versus  accrual  basis  of  accounting.  Required  Text:  Century  21  Accounting  Textbook 
and  Workbook  ($14),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

0035  A  CAREER  IN  COLLEGE  TEXTBOOK  PUBLISHING  - 
John  H.  Amacker 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $25. 

Use  your  bachelor's  degree  to  acquire  a  career  in  college  publishing:  the  many 
positions  available,  the  skills  and  duties  that  each  requires,  and  standard  starting 
salaries  and  benefits.    Basic  terminology  defined,  opportunities  and  strategies 
for  advancement  discussed.   Topics  include:    the  publisher's  representative; 
existing  editorial  positions;  opportunities  available  in  marketing,  advertising, 
and  related  publishing  departments;  how  textbooks  are  produced  and  sold; 
typical  corporate  structures;  and  general  publishing  economics. 

OO  36    COMMERCIAL  ART:  BEGINNING  -  Nava  Grunfeld 

Sec.  1      Saturday,  9  a.m.- 12 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,$65. 

Basic  skills  of  advertising  art  in  newspapers  and  magazines.    Use  of  type, 
illustration,  layout  design,  color,  and  preparing  art  work  for  printer.   Assign- 
ments range  from  exploratory  roughs  to  finished  work.   Bring  to  first  class: 
layout  pad  (1 1"x  14"),  pencil,  black  and  grey  magic  markers,  two  T-squares, 
masking  tape,  and  black  felt  tip  pen.    (Expenses:  $10) 

O037     COMMERCIAL  ART/GRAPHIC  DESIGN:  ADVANCED  - 
Nava  Grunfeld 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $65. 

The  creative  and  practical  aspects  of  advertising  art.   Those  with  some  art  back- 
ground can  develop  new  skills/portfolio.    Projects  include  designing  magazine 
ads,  brochures,  and  packaging  design.   The  use  of  color,  design,  type,  and  some 
illustration  in  commercial  art  are  investigated.    Prerequisite:   a  beginner's 
workshop  in  commercial  art  or  some  basic  skills  in  the  field.    Bring  to  first  class: 
any  watercolor  set  and  brush,  white  all-purpose  paper  (1 1"x  14"  or  larger), 
pencil,  T-square,  masking  tape,  and  black  felt  tip  pen.    (Expenses:  $10) 
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0038  CREATING  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES  -  Anne  S.  Cernak 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $25. 

Create  innovative  instructional  strategies,  tools,  and  manipulative  materials  for 
your  classroom  by  using  inexpensive,  everyday  items.   View  numerous  teacher- 
made  materials  through  slides,  and  demonstrations.    Emphasis  on  board  games,  file 
folder  activities,  task  cards,  learning  posters,  and  other  manipulative  materials  adapted 
to  particular  program  use.    (Expenses:  $3) 

0039  GRADUATE  RECORD  EXAMINATION  PREPARATION  - 

Sue  Hanley,  Coordinator 

Sec.  1      Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  2  weeks, 
begins  April  8;  Saturday,  April  19,  9  a.m.- 12  noon,  $40. 

Preparation  for  GRE  administered  on  April  26,  1980.   Develops  verbal, 
analytical,  and  mathematical  skills.   Saturday  session  includes  a  practice  exam 
under  timed  conditions  to  simulate  actual  examination  procedures.    Required 
text:  Barron's  How  to  Prepare  for  the  GRE  Exam  ($6),  available  in  Room  102B 
Hasbrouck. 

0040  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORTRAN  AND  COMPUTER  ART  - 
Don  Zorn 

Sec.  1      Monday  and  Wednesday,  7-8:30 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $41. 

Learn  the  FORTRAN  language  while  producing  computer  art.   The  Computing 
Center's  Calcomp  Plotter  and  Tektronix  Display  Units  are  used.   No  prerequisites. 
Texts:    Plotting  Manual  ($1);  Time  Sharing  User's  Reference  Manual  ($2.60)  and 
FORTRAN  Extended  Students'  Version  Reference  Manual  ($2.60),  all  available 
in  Room  A123,  Graduate  Research  Center. 

0041  INVESTMENT  PLANNING:  INTRODUCTORY  - 
Instructor  to  be  announced 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $25. 

The  nuts  and  bolts  of  investment  planning;  various  investment  vehicles  in  context 
of  the  individual  financial  plan.   Stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds,  retirement  planning, 
life  insurance,  and  the  selection  of  the  right  professionals. 

0042  INVESTMENT  PLANNING:  ADVANCED  - 
Instructor  to  be  announced 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  April  8,  $25. 

Areas  of  investing  options,  tax  shelters,  and  margin  accounts.   Students 
examine  various  stocks,  analyze  a  range  of  investment  objectives,  and 
construct  individual  portfolios.   Prerequisite:  Investment  Planning:  Intro- 
ductory or  previous  investment  experience.  -.  „ 
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00  43    LAUNCHING  THE  VOLUNTEER  RECRUITMENT  CAMPAIGN 
John  Clobridge 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  February  28,  $11. 
Sec.  2      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  May  8,  $1 1. 

Practical  steps  in  planning  and  implementing  a  systematic  approach  to   involving 
volunteers  in  a  program.    How  to  barter  services  for  needed  skills,  using  the  media 
and  word-of-mouth,  the  white-picket-fence  approach  to  marketing  needs  for 
volunteers,  and  translating  volunteers'  talents  into  jobs  that  matter. 

OO  44    LAW  FOR  NONLAWYERS  -  Eric  Walgren 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  March  4,  $37. 

Peer  behind  the  veil  of  legal  process.    Learn  the  underlying  policies  and  rules 
of  law  that  enforce  them.    Lectures,  discussions  cover  such  topics  as:  thinking 
like  a  lawyer;  finding  the  law  (research  in  the  law  library);  the  Constitution  in 
myth  and  reality;  contracts  of  all  sorts  including  goods,  services,  guarantees, 
leases  and  deeds,  and  marriage;  criminal  law  including  just  and  unjust  crimes 
and  the  rights  of  the  accused;  legal  procedures  including  court  cases  and 
admissible  evidence.    Instructor's  outline  is  distributed  to  economize  note- 
taking.   Option  to  learn  a  personal  legal  topic,  write  a  memo  of  law,  and 
represent  yourself. 

0045  LAW  SCHOOL  ADMISSIONS  TEST  PREPARATION  - 
Sue  Hanley,  Coordinator 

Sec.  1      Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  March  25-  April  10; 
Saturday,  9  a.m.- 1  p.m.,  April  12,  $49. 

Preparation  for  LSAT  examination  administered  on  April  19,  1980.   Topics  include: 
practical  judgement,  logic,  validity  of  conclusions,  cases  and  principles,  writing 
ability,  data  interpretation,  and  quantitative  comparisons.   Saturday  session  includes 
practice  exam  under  timed  conditions  to  simulate  actual  examination  procedures. 
Required  text:  LSAT.  Monarch  Press  ($6),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbcouck. 

0046  RESUME  WRITING  -  Lillian  B.  Silver 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  2  weeks,  begins  March  5,  $13. 

Learn  to  write  a  concise,  well-constructed  resume.  Covers  various  aspects  of  resume 
writing:  content,  style,  format,  how  to  emphasize  your  assets,  experience,  and 
qualifications.   Students  write  a  resume  which  is  assessed  by  the  instructor. 
Cover  letters  are  discussed. 
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0047  SPECIAL  EDUCATION:  PARAPROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  - 
Leonard  J.  Basile 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6-8:30 p.m.,  7  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $40. 

For  paraprofessionals,  aides,  volunteers,  interns,  parents,  and  other  interested 
nonprofessionals.   Techniques  and  methods  to  assist  the  child  with  special 
needs:  individualized  instruction  and  materials,  lesson  planning,  behavior  modi- 
fication techniques,  precision  teaching,  and  hierarchy  of  skills.   A  practical 
workshop  with  the  opportunity  to  develop,  experiment  with,  and  adapt  many 
of  the  ideas  presented.   (Expenses:  $2) 

0048  TYPING:  BEGINNING  -  Carl  Holmgren 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $45. 

Introduction  to  the  typewriter:  the  keyboard,  basic  letter  styles,  resume  styles, 
report  styles,  and  basic  lettering  of  applications  and  data  sheets.  Required  text: 
Century  21  Typewriter  ($10.50),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

0049  VIDEO  TAPE  -  Mark  Gunning 

Sec.  1  Saturday,  March  8,  12 p.m.-6 p.m.,  $17. 
Sec.  2  Saturday,  April  12,  12p.m.-6 p.m.,  $17. 
Sec.  3      Saturday,  May  3,  12p.m.-6 p.m.,  $17. 

Intensive  6-hour  video  workshop.  Students  learn  how  to  set  up  and  operate  the 
"porta-pack,"  the  most  basic  and  most  widely  used  portable  video  machine. 
Practice  and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  many  applications  of  this  unique 
technology. 

0050  YOUR  VOICE- YOUR  CAREER  -  Camille  M.  LaFratta 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $45. 

Develop  full  speaking  potential.   By  means  of  achieving  correct  technique, 
students  learn  to  develop  vocal  strength,  inflection,  and  color. 

r  ProfessionalDevelopment  ^ 

More  Career  &  Organizational  related 

courses  are  available  through  the 

Professional  Development  Programs 

of  Continuing  Education.  Please  see  the  ad  on  page  38. 
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0051  CHINESE  (MANDARIN):  BASIC  -  Alvin  P.  Cohen 

Sec.  1      Monday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $46. 

Basic  conversational  Mandarin,  the  national  language  of  China;  emphasis  on 
everyday  vocabulary,  social  situations,  and  travel.    Introduction  to  Chinese 
characters  and  grammar.    No  prerequisites.    Required  text:  Chinese  for 
Beginners  ($3),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

0052  ENGLISH  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS:  BASIC  - 

Harriette  Laurent 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  and  Thursday,  5:30-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $66. 

Audiovisual  instruction  in  English  for  those  with  no  acquaintance  with  the  language. 
Emphasis  on  spoken  English:  how  to  hear  and  recreate  unfamiliar  sounds  and 
intonations;  how  to  eliminate  translation  and  think  in  English;  how  to  adapt  to  an 
English  speaking  community;  and  daily  language  needs.    Minumum  written 
English  for  basic  use.    Field  trips  and  group  projects.  (Expenses:  $10) 

O0  53    ENGLISH  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS:  INTERMEDIATE  - 
Harriette  Laurent 

Sec.  1      Monday  and  Wednesday,  5:30-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $66. 

Audiovisual  and  oral  instruction  in  English  for  those  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.    Builds  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  structures  for  greater  fluency 
and  precision.   Correction  of  deep-seated  common  errors.   Group  discussions  and 
field  trips.    (Expenses:  $10) 

0054  FRENCH:  BASIC  -  Elise  Mullen 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $45. 

Intensive  workshop  for  travelers  to  French-speaking  countries.    Required  text: 
French  Conversational  Practice,  Logan  and  Leroux  ($5),  available  in  Room  102B 
Hasbrouck. 

0055  FRENCH:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Elise  Mullen 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $46. 

Intensive  workshop  for  travelers  to  French-speaking  countries.    More  vocabulary 
than  basic  workshop;  discussion  of  French  arts,  music,  and  literature;  practical 
aspects  for  tourists.    Required  text:    French  Conversational  Practice,  Logan  and 
Leroux  ($5),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 
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0056  GERMAN:  BASIC  -  Peter  Harbo 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $45. 

Promotes  facility  in  dealing  with  everyday  situations  in  German.    No  previous 
knowledge  of  German  necessary.    Required  text:    Deutsch  Als  Fremdsprache, 
IA  Grundestufe  ($7.50)  and  Glossar  zu  Deutsch  als  Fremdsprache  IA  Neubearbeitung 
($2),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

0057  GERMAN:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Peter  Harbo 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

Those  with  some  familiarity  with  German  are  welcome  in  this  continuation  of 
the  beginners'  workshop.    Required  text:    Deutsch  als  Fremdsprache,  IB  Grundstufe 
($7.50)  and  Glossar  zu  Deutsch  als  Fremdsprache  IB-Neubearbeitung  ($2), 
available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

0058  ITALIAN:  BASIC  -  Patricia  Mastendino 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

Understand  and  speak  Italian  for  traveling  or  as  a  second  language.   Conversation 
with  a  minimum  of  grammar.   Class  adaptable  to  needs  and  interests  of  students. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  required.    Required  text:  Basic 
Conversational  Italian,  II  edition,  Svenson  &  Bartoli,  ($14.25),  available  in 
Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

0059  ITALIAN:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Susan  J.  Di  Rubbo 

Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

Intensive  workshop  for  those  interested  in  improving  their  command  of  the 
Italian  language.  Discussions  and  informal  conversation  on  a  broad  range  of 
topics  of  cultural  and  personal  interest.  Grammar  introduced  when  needed. 
Prerequisite:  Italian:  Basic  workshop,  or  one  year  of  high  school  Italian,  or 
one  semester  of  college  Italian.  Required  text:  Basic  Conversational  Italian, 
Svenson  and  Bartoli  ($14.25),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

0060  SPANISH:  BASIC  -  Eduardo  Bejar 

Sec.  1      Monday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $46. 

Basic  conversational  Spanish;  social  amenities  and  greetings  stressed.   A 

minimum  of  grammar  with  emphasis  on  the  conjugation  of  verbs  and  some 

verbal  tenses.   Vocabulary  building,  idiomatic  expressions,  and  other  linguistic 

tools.    Required  text:  Spanish  Through  Pictures  Book  I,  Romero-Gibson  ($2.50) 

available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 
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0061  SPANISH:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Eduardo  Bejar 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  70  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $46. 

Basic  conversational  Spanish  with  focus  on  vocabulary  building,  idiomatic 
expressions,  and  other  linguistic  tools.   Some  grammar,  primarily  verb  tenses 
which  facilitate  communication.    Prerequisite:  one  year  of  high  school  Spanish 
or  a  semester  of  college  Spanish.    Required  Text:  Spoken  Spanish  for  Students 
and  Travelers,  3rd  edition,  Duran  and  Kang  (S3),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

0062  SWAHILI:  BASIC  -  M.  Kipkorir  Koech 

Sec.  1      Monday,  6:30-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $56. 

Conversational  Swahili  with  basic  grammar  instruction  from  a  native  of  Kenya. 
Some  discussion  of  historical,  cultural,  and  political  issues  relevant  to  Swahili- 
speaking  people.    Useful  for  those  planning  to  visit  East  Africa.    No  knowledge 
of  the  language  required. 

0063  SWEDISH:  BASIC  -  Liselotte  Tate 

Sec.   1       Tuesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

Basic  spoken  Swedish  with  a  minimum  of  grammar.   Born  and  educated  in 
Sweden,  the  instructor  provides  popular  phrases  and  expressions  helpful  to 
those  who  plan  to  travel  in  Sweden.   Also  for  those  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  language. 

0064  SWEDISH:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Liselotte  Tate 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $45. 

A  continuation  of  Swedish:  Basic.    Emphasis  on  vocabulary  building,  verb  tenses, 
and  further  practice  in  conversational  Swedish;  attention  to  pronunciation. 
Swedish  customs  and  culture  discussed.    Useful  for  travelers. 
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0065  AEROBIC  DANCE:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Donna  Potter-Astion 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

For  those  who  have  attained  a  level  of  aerobic  fitness  which  allows  for  at  least 
20  minutes  of  continual  exercise.   Structure  of  class:  Vz  hour  warm  up  and 
stretching  activities,  remaining  time  used  for  aerobic  dance  activities  and  cool- 
down  stretches.   Strenous  workout.  Must  be  enthusiastic  and  not  afraid  to 
sweat!    Entire  class  conducted  to  music.   Strict  attendance  encouraged. 

0066  BALLET:  BEGINNING  -  Ellen  I.  MacDonald 

Sec.  1      Monday  and  Wednesday,  5:30-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $65. 

J  For  those  with  little  or  no  dance  experience  but  lots  of  enthusiasm.  Offers  the 
basics  of  ballet  at  a  comfortable  speed.   Prepares  for  additional  ballet  study. 
Consistent  attendance  encouraged. 

0067  BALLROOM  DANCING:  BEGINNING  - 

Carolyn  Nims  and  Victor  Bellenoit 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $25. 

Fundamental  steps  of  ballroom  dancing— foxtrot,  waltz,  polka,  rumba,  tango, 
cha-cha,  and  jitterbug.   Open  to  beginners  and  intermediates  who  wish  to 
learn  or  review  ballroom  dancing  on  a  basic  level  in  preparation  for  more 
advanced  work. 

0068  BALLROOM  DANCING:  INTERMEDIATE  - 
Carolyn  Nims  and  Victor  Bellenoit 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  8-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $25. 

Continuation  of  Beginning  Ballroom  with  advanced  combinations  added  to  basic 
steps.  Warm-up  with  emphasis  on  relaxation,  rhythm,  and  coordination.   Clothes 
should  allow  comfort  and  maximum  movement.    For  couples  or  singles. 
Prerequisite:  Ballroom:  Beginning  or  consent  of  instructor. 

0069  DANCE  EXERCISE  -  Ellen  I.  MacDonald 

Sec.  1      Monday  and  Wednesday,  7-8: 15 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $55. 

Atypical  dancer's  warm-up  routine  designed  to  increase  flexibility  and  strength. 
Attention  to  postural  alignment  and  release  of  tension.    Requires  enthusiasm  and 
and  enjoyment  of  getting  and  staying  in  shape. 
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O070    DISCO  DANCE  -  Patrick  Leighton 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $36. 

The  hustle  and  other  disco  styles  and  dances.   Basic  rhythms  and  foot  patterns 
of  the  hustle.   Techniques  of  leading  and  following.  When  students  are  secure 
in  the  basics,  individual  styles  are  encouraged,  and  advanced  patterns  are 
developed. 


0071  INTERNATIONAL  FOLK  DANCE  -  Tom  Babbin 

Sec.   1      Thursday,  8-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $45. 

Dances  from  eastern  and  western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.    Each  session  concentrates  on  dances  from  one  country  or  region; 
styling  and  background  discussed.   During  the  final  session  all  of  the  dances 
are  done  in  a  "dance  party." 

0072  JAZZ  DANCE:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Donna  Potter  Astion 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  and  Thursday,  5:30-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $65. 

For  those  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's  previous  dance  training.  Learn  jazz  dance 
warm-up  and  routines;  gain  strength,  flexibility,  and  stamina.    Enthusiasm  for  hard 
work  a  must.   Class  moves  quickly  and  strict  attendance  encouraged.   Entire  class 
conducted  to  music. 


O073    JITTERBUG  -  Carolyn  Nims  and  Victor  Bellenoit 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6-7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $25. 

For  those  with  no  previous  experience  with  dancing  the  jitterbug  or  for  those 
who  wish  to  review  this  exciting  dance  of  the  forties  and  fifties.   Step-by-step 
routines  of  the  Lindy— basic  foot  patterns  combined  with  turns,  breakaways, 
and  some  aerial  moves.    Enthusiasm  is  the  only  prerequisite. 


I  Language  &d  Writing 


O074     THE  ART  OF  JOURNAL  KEEPING  -  Susan  Donovan 

Sec.  1      Saturday,  10a.rn.-12p.fn-,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $46. 

Establish  a  journal  as  a  tool  to  form  a  relationship  between  inner  and  outer 
lives.   Students  use  active  imagination,  synthesis,  and  dreams  to  integrate 
techniques  from  Jung,  Assagoli,  Progroff,  and  Von  Franz.  Journals  of 
people  from  different  times  and  arenas  of  life  are  explored. as  an  art  form  in 
literature.   In  their  journals  students  find  poetry,  song,  and  images  to  enrich 
their  lives.    No  background  or  experience  is  required.   Please  bring  pencil  and  paper 
to  first  meeting. 

0075  CREATIVE  WRITING  -  Dyan  Sublett 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $66. 

For  those  who  want  to  develop  writing  skills  for  pleasure  and  personal  expression. 
Exploration  of  a  variety  of  writing  forms— poetry,  fiction,  diaries,  letters,  dream- 
journals.   Discussions  of  students'  work,  selected  readings,  and  creative  writing 
exercises  to  build  a  working  knowledge  of  writing  techniques.    Bring  pen  and 
paper  and  short  sample  of  writing  to  the  first  class. 

0076  HOW  THE  WORLD  BECOMES  A  POEM:  READING  AND 
WRITING  -  Micala  Sidore 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $47. 

Poems  that  cover  a  specific  area  of  poet's  experience;  identity,  the  family, 

friends  and  lovers,  animals,  the  larger  world,  and  the  persona.   Poems  are 

read  out  loud  and  the  following  topics  discussed:  how  the  language  is  chosen, 

how  the  poems  move  us,  and  what  it  is  that  makes  them  poems.   Other 

aspects  of  poetry  include:    the  "truth"  of  the  poem  versus  the  "truth"  of 

the  experience  that  generates  it,  the  uses  and  abuses  of  propaganda  and 

value  judgments,  and  the  "voice"  of  the  poem.   Students  write  poetry  and 

discuss  it  from  their  own  experience  based  upon  the  poems  they  have  read.  21 
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00  7  7    HOW  TO  WRITE  AND  SELL  A  NONFICTION  BOOK  - 
Steve  Berman 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $100. 

Whether  you  want  to  write  a  cookbook,  a  travel  guide,  a  biography,  or  a 
serious  study  about  the  mid-life  crisis,  there  are  skills  you  will  need  to  sell 
your  idea  to  a  publisher.    Individual  sessions  with  instructor. 

0078  MONOLOGUES  AND  DIALOGUES:  HOW  WE  WRITE 
WHAT  WE  SAY  -  Micala  Sidore 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $47. 

The  dramatic  monologue  in  poetry,  short  story,  and  one  play.   Students  read 
aloud  and  practice  writing  assignments  drawn  from  such  discussions  as: 
what  the  spoken  word  can  do  for  us  when  it  is  on  the  page;  what  we  want  it 
to  do;  and  when  it  works  and  when  it  does  not  work. 

0079  PRACTICAL  WRITING  -  Linda  Smith 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7- 10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $66. 

Write  effective  letters,  inquiries,  and  memos  to  friends,  businesses,  politicians, 
and  agencies.    Learn  grammar,  form,  and  style.   Students  learn  to  say  what 
they  want  to  say  the  way  they  want  to  say  it.    Required  Text:    The  Elements 
of  Style,  Strunk  and  White  ($2),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

OO  80    READING  IMPROVEMENT  -  Tim  VanCleef 

Sec.  1       Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $37. 

Improve  reading  ability  and  enjoyment.   Strategies  to  help  improve  comprehensio 
and  reading  rate  (although  this  is  not  a  speed  reading  course).   Attention  to  pro- 
fessional reading  and  note  taking  for  those  who  desire  it.   Students  bring  reading 
material  of  interest  to  class. 

O081     SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPELLING:  BEGINNING  - 
Stanley  Patrie 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $45. 
Sec.  2      Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $45. 

Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  in  this  country.    Brief 
history  of  the  language  of  sign,  background  information  on  the  deaf,  and 
effects  on  those  born  deaf  or  who  have  lost  their  hearing  later  in  life. 
Conversations  with  totally  deaf  people,  including  the  instructor.  Required  Text: 
Talk  to  the  Deaf,  Reikehoff  ($6),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 
2.0  CEUs  (see  General  Information) 
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0082  SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPELLING:  INTERMEDIATE 
Carol  Belliveau 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $47. 

Designed  to  improve  signing  and  finger  spelling  expressive  and  receptive  skills. 
Introduces  the  colloquialisms  that  are  prevalent  in  formal  conversational 
situations  among  the  deaf,  interprets  English  idioms  into  the  language  of  signs. 
Prerequisite:   a  good  knowledge  of  signs  and  finger  spelling.   2.0  CEUs  (see 
General  Information) 

0083  SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPELLING:  ADVANCED  - 
Stanley  Patrie 

Sec.  1       Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

American  Sign  Language  (AMESLAN)  uses  the  same  signs  as  Sign  English  (which 
is  taught  to  beginners)  but  the  word  order  is  very  different.   Syntax  and  tense 
are  often  ignored  and  sentences  greatly  shortened.   Prerequisite:   students  mustt 
have  previous  experience  in  manual  communication.    Required  Text:  An  Intro- 
duction to  AMESLAN,  Fant  ($7),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck.   2.0  CEUs 
(see  General  Information) 

00 84  WRITING  FOR  MAGAZINES:  HOW  TO  EARN  A  LIVING 
BY  FREE  LANCE  WRITING  -  Steve  Berman 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $100. 

Entire  process  of  selling  including  subtleties  of  the  various  writers'  markets— 
everything  from  Harpers  and  Atlantic  to  the  mystery-pulp  magazines.   Getting 
ideas  for  stories,  selling  the  idea  to  an  editor,  and  the  actual  writing  of  the 
piece.    Individual  sessions  with  instructor. 
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0085  BLUEGRASS  BANJO:   FROM  THE  BEGINNING - 
James  Heffernan 

Sec.  1      Monday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $45. 

Introduction  to  bluegrass  banjo.   Discussion  of  basic  information  such  as  banjo 
care,  tuning,  practice,  tableture,  and  history.   Workshop  progresses  through  basic 
bluegrass  songs  in  the  style  of  Earl  Scruggs.   Attention  to  the  history  of  bluegrass 
and  the  banjo  from  1945  to  the  present.   No  previous  musical  experience 
necessary.   Students  must  have  access  to  a  five-string  banjo.    (Expenses:   $5-$10) 

0086  FIDDLE:    BEGINNING  -  G.  Campbell  Kaynor  and  Dave  Kaynor 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6-7:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $40. 

Tuning,  bowing,  and  fingering  techniques,  scales,  and  a  few  simple  tunes  for  the 
beginning  fiddler.    Discussion  of  various  styles  and  basic  music  theory. 

0087  FIDDLE:   ADVANCED  BEGINNING  -  G.  Campbell  Kaynor 
and  Dave  Kaynor 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  8-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $40. 

For  students  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fiddle  or  related  instruments  (e.g.,  mandolin, 
banjo).  Scales,  bowing,  and  fingering  techniqued  with  the  goal  of  learning  one  new 
tune  at  each  session.    Harmony  and  chording  techniques  and  related  music  theory. 
Discussion  on  styles  includes  a  sample  of  Irish,  Scottish,  Swedish,  French,  Canadian, 
and  New  England  tunes.   Prerequisites:    some  playing  experience  with  traditional 
music. 

0088  FOLK  GUITAR:   BEGINNING  -  Fran  Ferry 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $45. 

For  people  with  little  or  no  experience  with  guitars.  Topics  include  basic 
major,  minor,  and  seventh  chords;  tablature;  and  using  a  capo.   Various 
methods  of  strumming  and  finger  picking  are  demonstrated  through  the  music 
of  Paul  Simon,  Bob  Dylan,  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  and  others  in  the  folk  idiom. 

0089  FOLK  MUSIC  OF  THE  SIXTIES  -  Fran  Ferry 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $45. 

A  beginner's  workshop;  finger  picking  and  strumming  in  the  styles  used  with  folk 
music  of  the  sixties.  Songs  by  Dylan,  Donovan,  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  Joan  Baez, 
and  others  according  to  students'  interest. 
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0090  HARMONICA:    BASIC  -  Instructor  to  be  Announced 

Sec.  7      Tuesday,  6 : 30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

Play  one  of  the  least  expensive  but  most  rewarding  musical  instruments. 
History  of  the  harmonica,  its  care  and  maintenance,  and  basic  techniques 
are  discussed.    No  previous  musical  training  necessary.   Students  need  a 
ten-hole  Hohner  Marine  Band  Harmonica,  Number  1896,  Key  of  C. 

0091  MUSIC  APPRECIATION:   MUSIC  AND  CULTURE  - 

Thomas  Babbin 

Sec.  1      Tuesday ;  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

Music  in  a  cultural  context;  nontechnical  exploration  of  music  as  a  product 
and  expression  of  its  own  time  and  place.   Such  historical  topics  as:  Why  Bach 
wrote  fugues  and  Beethoven  wrote  symphonies  or  why  jazz  happened  in  America 
rather  than  France.   Classes  consist  of  listening  to  and  discussing  music. 

0092  RECORDER:    BEGINNING  -  Jed  David  Watson 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $35. 

For  those  with  little  or  no  experience  in  recorder  playing.    Both  group  and 
individual  instruction,  and  experience  in  improvisation  and  ensemble  playing. 
Examination  or  recorder  literature  from  Renaissance  consort  music  to 
contemporary  sonatas. 
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0093  CREATIVE  DRAMA  FOR  ADULTS  -  Susan  Fleischman  and 
Stuart  Lerner 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $46. 

Experiences  in  imagination  and  creative  dramatics  with  structured  exercises, 
improvisations,  and  prepared  pieces.   Develop  new  ways  of  seeing,  feeling,  and 
understanding  through  work  with  poems,  myths,  stories,  and  folk  tales. 
Adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  student;  beginners  and  those  with  theater  or 
movement  background  are  welcome.    Individually,  and  as  a  group,  students 
exptore  the  use  of  speech,  sound,  movement,  music,  and  pantomime  as  elements 
for  dramatic  expression. 

0094  DREAMS  AND  DREAM  INTERPRETATION:  A  JUNGIAN 
PERSPECTIVE  -  Stephen  M.  Bengis 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $45. 

Introduction  to  the  basics  of  dream  interpretation;  emphasis  on  the  work  of 
Carl  Jung.    Exploration  of  Jung's  theoretical  approach;  students  use  specific 
dreams  from  case  studies  and  may  use  their  own  dream  material  (strictly 
voluntary).  Students  maintain  a  dream  journal.   Specific  readings  correspond 
to  weekly  discussion.    No  psychological  background  required. 

0095  EFFECTIVE  SELF- MANAGEMENT  -  Hal  Portner 

Sec.  1      Monday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  7  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $37. 

Participants  discover,  organize,  and  use  their  potential  for  personal  and  pro- 
fessional development.   Students  become  aware  of  their  values  and  behavior 
patterns  and  develop  communication  and  listening  skills  appropriate  to  effective 
interaction  with  others.    Making  decisions,  clarifying  goals,  and  learning  strategies 
to  deal  with  stress  and  conflict. 

0096  HATHA  YOGA:  BASIC  -  Adele  F.  Mack 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6-7:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $35. 

Exercise,  breathing,  diet,  relaxation,  proper  thinking  and  meditation  as  a  way 
of  life.    Hatha  yoga  asanas  and  pranayama;  discussion  and  practice  of  proper 
diet,  relaxation,  thinking  and  meditation. 

0097  HATHA  YOGA:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Adele  F.  Mack 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  8-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $35. 

For  those  with  some  previous  experience  with  yoga.    Emphasis  on  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  asanas  and  pranayama.    Discussion  and  practice  of  the  yoga 
way  of  life  including  diet,  relaxation,  proper  thinking  and  meditation. 
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O098    HEALTH  AND  PERSONAL  GROWTH  IN  THE  LAST  THIRD 
OF  LIFE  -  Anne  E.  Inglis 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $46. 

Preretirement  planning  for  postretirement  living.   Discussion  of  realistic  chances 
for  working,  learning,  and  enjoying  after  60;  studies  of  a  variety  of  cases,  problems, 
and  choices.   Required  text:  Learn  to  Gcow  Old,  Tournier  ($7),  available  in  Room  102B 
Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

O0  99    ISSUES  IN  PARENTING  -  Irene  Eigner  and  Rosemary  Agoglia 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $38. 

Covers  many  issues  concerning  parents:  how  to  play  with  children,  what  children 
like  to  do  at  different  ages;  how  to  design  play  spaces  in  and  around  the  home; 
and  how  to  choose  a  good  learning  environment  for  children.    How  to  talk  with 
children  about  such  difficult  issues  as  death  and  dying,  divorce  and  separation, 
racism,  sex-role  identity,  sexuality,  and  individual  differences  such  as  handicaps 
and  learning  disabilities.    Information  on  parents'  rights  and  the  latest  legislation. 
Handouts,  movies,  and  suggested  readings. 

0100  PEER  COUNSELING  -  Mekael  Askin  Taylor 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $45. 

Peer  counseling  is  a  nonjudgemental,  self-directed  and  self-affirming  type  of 
emotional  release  counseling— a  two-way  counseling  where  participants  learn 
to  function  as  both  counselor  and  client.    Requires  at  least  one  session  per 
week  outside  of  class  in  which  to  practice  techniques  learned  in  class.  An 
intensive  program  for  people  willing  to  spend  time  and  energy  needed  to  bring 
about  changes  in  themselves.  Not  recommended  for  people  undergoing  severe 
crisis.   Participants  must  be  able  to  assume  responsibility  for  both  themselves 
and  others. 

01 01  RELAXATION  WORKSHOP  -  Judith  Sumberg  Phillips 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  7  weeks,  begins  February  2 6, $35. 

How  to  get  relief  from  stress  by  relaxing  the  body  and  the  mind.    Improve 
concentration  and  develop  a  sense  of  self-worth.    Doctor  Benson's  techniques, 
3r.  Jacobson's  Progressive  Relaxation,  pulse  monitoring,  and  other  related 
"nethods  help  identify  sources  of  stress,  recognize  its  manifestations,  and 
:hange  behavior  patterns  through  repeated  practice. 
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01 02  TOUCH  FOR  HEALTH  -  Janean  Strong-Cifarelli 

Sec.  1       Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $46. 

Bring  the  body  into  harmonious  balance  by  restoring  natural  energy  through 
a  combination  of  acupuncture/touch,  physiology,  and  biochemistry.   A 
simple  series  of  muscle  tests  give  results  concerning  muscle  weakness, 
nutritional  deficiencies,  injuries,  allergies,  mental  blocks,  and  acupuncture 
meridian  flows.   Students  locate  minor  imbalances   in  their  systems  before 
they  become  major  problems.   Specific  techniques  to  strengthen  the  involved 
muscles  and  relieve  tension  and  anxiety  from  both  emotion,  trauma,  and 
mental  stress.    Required  text:  Touch  for  Health,  Thie  and  Marks  (31 0) , 
available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

0103  YOUR  PERSONAL  IMAGE  -  Helene  Baker 

Sec.   1      Monday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  April  7,  $1 1. 

How  to  select  a  new  wardrobe  as  an  expression  of  yourself.   What  to  wear  for 
job  interviews,  career,  or  travel.   Color  coordinate  to  the  best  advantage  with 
price  in  mind. 
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0104  COLOR  SLIDE  PHOTOGRAPHY  -  Frank  Ward 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $38. 

Various  styles  and  techniques  of  color  photography.   Slideshows  of  contemporary 
color  phographers  illustrate  the  medium's  power  to  establish  mood  and  provide 
information.   Assignments  emphasize  creating  a  slide  presentation  as  a  final 
project.   Aim  of  workshop  is  to  help  the  student  nurture  a  mature  photographic 
vision.   Students  must  have  access  to  a  35mm  camera.    (Expenses:  $30) 

0105  THE  DARKROOM  PHOTOGRAPHER:  BEGINNING  SKILLS  - 
Carol  Reck 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  2-4:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $95.- 

Students  learn  to  make  high-quality  mounted  prints  from  their  negatives.   Clear, 
step-by-step  demonstrations  of  film  developing,  contact  sheets,  enlarging,  and 
mounting  of  finished  products  followed  by  actual  darkroom  practice  in  each 
session.   Slide  viewing;  discussion  of  images  and  students'  technical  problems 
in  shooting,  developing,  and  printing.   Class  limited  to  five  students.   Access 
to  35mm  camera  required.   All  chemicals  and  paper  are  supplied.   Students 
should  bring  one  roll  of  exposed  black  and  white  film  to  first  meeting  for 
developing. 

0106  THE  DARKROOM  PHOTOGRAPHER:  INTERMEDIATE  - 
Carol  Reck 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7:30-  10p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $95. 

Sharpening  of  photographic  vision  and  improvement  of  the  quality  of  prints. 
Understanding  imagery  and  applying  the  technical  tools  of  good  printmaking. 
Discussion  of  photographs  and  actual  darkroom  practice  in  each  session. 
Students  work  on  their  own  negatives  and  prints  and  handle  contrast,  tonality, 
shape,  space,  scale,  select  printing  papers,  and  use  toners  to  bring  out  expressive 
qualities  in  prints.   Varieties  of  presentation  of  final  prints  discussed.   Class 
limited  to  five  students.    For  students  with  basic  darkroom  skills.  Access  to 
35mm  camera  required.   All  necessary  chemicals  and  paper  supplied. 

01 07  PHOTOGRAPHY:  BASIC  -  Richard  Barrell 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7- 10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  in  Amherst,  and 

Quabbin  field  trip  on  Sunday,  to  be  arranged,  $73. 
Sec.  2      Thursday,  7-  10p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  in  Palmer,  and 

Quabbin  field  trip  on  Sunday,  to  be  arranged,  $73. 

Use  of  cameras,  lenses,  filters,  light  meters  and  other  equipment;  darkroom 
procedures  and  equipment.   Discussion  of  slides,  16mm  film,  books,  prints, 
and  work  of  major  photographers.   Demonstrations  and  handouts,  relaxed 
atmosphere;  instructor  works  individually  with  students  on  projects.    Individ- 
ual darkroom  work  not  included.    (Expenses:  $10)    Recommended  reading: 
Photography,  Upton  and  Upton  ($15),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbtouck.  29 
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0108  AVIATION  GROUND  SCHOOL  -  Doug  Barth 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $65. 

An  extensive  introduction  to  airplanes  and  aviation  science  which  prepares 
participants  for  the  FAA  Private  Pilot  Written  Examination.    Includes:  airplane 
systems,  weight  and  balance.  Federal  Aviation  Regulations,  Airman's  Informa- 
tion Manual,  meteorology;  aeronautical  charts,  cross-country  flying  and  navigation, 
and  medical  aspects  of  flight.    Required  text:  Private  Pilots  Manual,  J.  Sanderson,  Inc. 
($14),  available  in  Room  102B  Hasbrouck. 

01 09  BICYCLING:  BEGINNING  -  Bradford  Knipes 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $25. 

Selecting  a  bicycle,  adjusting  it  to  fit,  maintenance,  repair,  and  important 
considerations  for  commuting  and  touring.    Emphasis  to  suit  students. 
Lecture,  discussion,  demonstration,  and  exhibition  of  rare  bicycles. 

01 10  BICYCLING:  ADVANCED  -  Bradford  Knipes 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  April  8,  $25. 

High-performance  equipment  and  techniques;  custom  specification  of  frame 
and  equipment,  fine  tuning,  conditioning  and  riding  techniques.  Additional 
topics  to  suit  students.    Familiarity  with  the  basics  required. 

0 1 1 1  FENCING:  BEGINNING  -  James  Buckheit 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $45. 

Fundamentals  of  an  exciting  European  tradition— fencing  with  foil;  focus  on 
beginning-level  foil  competition.   Other  weapons  and  styles  of  fencing  demon- 
strated and  discussed.   Good  exercise  and  vigorous  concentration;  an 
excellent  carry-over  sport.    Equipment  provided. 

0112  INTRODUCTION  TO  ROCK  CLIMBING  -  Tony  Contakos 

$ec.  1      Thursday,  7- 10  p.m..  May  8,  Saturday  and  Sunday  9  a.m.-4  p.m., 
May  10  and  11,  $39. 

Technical  rock  climbing  includes  knots,  equipment,  belaying,  rappelling,  and 
safety  systems.   Climbing  techniques  for  crack,  face,  and  friction  are  led, 
demonstrated  and  practiced.    No  personal  equipment  necessary;  just  a  desire 
to  learn  new  skills  and  to  challenge  yourself.   Thursday  evening  prepares 
students  for  two  full  days  of  climbing  on  the  weekend.    Minimum  age:  16. 
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Sports  &  Unusual  Skills 


0113  IYENGAR  YOGA:  BEGINNING  -  Jennifer  S.  Wexler 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  5-6:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $35. 

Learn  correct  alignment  of  the  body  through  practicing  postures  and  exercises. 
Strength  and  endurance  are  increased  and  the  entire  body  becomes  limber. 
Learn  how  to  move  past  accepted  limitations  of  the  body  and  develop  will, 
concentration,  and  awareness  while  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  exercise. 
Techniques  for  protecting  the  body  against  injury  to  tendons  and  muscles  can 
be  applied  to  all  forms  of  exercise. 

01 14  IYENGAR  YOGA:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Jennifer  S.  Wexler 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  6:30-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $35. 

Learn  correct  alignment  of  the  body  through  practicing  postures  and  exercises. 
Continuation  of  Iyengar  Yoga:  Beginning. 

0115  KOREAN  KARATE:  THE  ART  OF  TAE  KWON  DO  - 
Giles  Hopkins 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $45. 

Tae  Kwon  Do  ("the  art  of  kicks  and  punches")  is    a  practical  method  of 
exercise,  self-defense,  and  discipline  for  the  mind  and  the  body  that  coordinates 
speed,  power,  balance,  accuracy,  and  focus  in  movement.    For  beginners  and 
those  with  previous  experience  in  karate.   Wear  loose  comfortable  clothing. 

01 16  SWIMMING:  BEGINNING  -  Monica  Browne 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4-5:30 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  April  1,  $41. 

Overcome  fear  of  the  water.  Learn  basic  swimming  and  diving,  first  aid,  and 
oersonal  safety  in  a  friendly,  supportive  atmosphere.  No  prerequisite.  Bring 
oathing  suit  and  towel  to  the  first  class. 

0117  SWIMMING:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Monica  Browne 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  3:30-4:30 p.m.,  and  Saturday,  10:30 a.m.-12  noon, 
6  weeks,  begins  March  29,  $35. 

Learn  new  strokes,  elementary  forms  of  rescue,  starts,  turns,  and  dives.    Emphasis 
an  perfection  of  strokes  and  building  endurance.   Video-tape  and  film  loop  help 
>tudents  improve.    Prerequisite:  Beginning  Swimming  or  ability  to  swim  one 
ength  of  pool  continuously.    Bring  bathing  suit  and  towel  to  the  first  class. 
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Sports  &  Unusual  Skills 


Ol  18     SWIMMING  TO  GET  IN  SHAPE  -  Monica  D.  Browne 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  4:30-5:30 p.m.;  Saturday,  9-  70:30  a.m.,  6  weeks, 
begins  March  29,  $35. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  reap  the  benefits  provided  by  a  routine  exercise 
program  in  swimming.   Cardiovascular  fitness  is  discussed  and  progress  is 
recorded  on  an  individualized  basis.    Prerequisite:  ability  to  swim  continuously 
for  10  minutes.    Bring  bathing  suit  and  towel  to  the  first  class. 

Ol  19    TENNIS:  BEGINNING  -  David  Nowak 

Sec.  1      Monday  and  Wednesday,  5:30-6:30  p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  April  7,  $30. 

The  forehand,  backhand,  serve,  volley,  overhead,  and  lob.   Practice  the  basics 
through  drills.   Sessions  in  singles  and  doubles  strategy.    Bring  a  racket  and  a 
can  of  balls. 


0120  TENNIS:  BEGINNING  -  Mary  Lou  Londergan 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-7 p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins  April  15,  $25. 

Fundamentals  of  tennis.   Stroke  dynamics,  court  movement  and  position,  foot- 
work, and  control.    Instruction  on  forehand,  backhand,  serve,  rules  of  the  game, 
scoring,  and  beginners'  strategy.    Bring  a  racket  and  a  can  of  balls. 

0121  TENNIS:  INTERMEDIATE  -  Mary  Lou  Londergan 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  and  Thursday,  5-6  p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins  April  15,  $25. 

For  those  who  want  to  improve  their  consistency  and  overall  game.   The 
fundamentals  are  reviewed  and  strengthened  with  instructions  on  forehand, 
backhand,  serve,  and  strategy.   Bring  a  racket  and  a  can  of  balls. 

0122  WOMEN'S  PRACTICAL  SELF-DEFENSE  -Sharon  Anderson 

Sec.  1      Monday,  6:30-9 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $45. 

Physical  workouts  that  include  conditioning  exercises,  strikes,  blocks,  releases, 

and  kicks.   Topics  such  as  verbal  harassment,  fears  of  hurting,  and  myths  concerning 

violence  against  women. 


And  More 


3123     ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT  FOR  THE  SELF-SUFFICIENT 
FARM  OR  HOMESTEAD  -  Edward  T.  Kingsbury 

fee.  1      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $65. 

Jvestock  and  poultry  management  for  self-sufficient  and  small-scale  farmers; 
imphasis  on  species  of  particular  interest  to  the  class.  Topics  include  animal 
-election,  feeding,  health  care,  breeding,  and  the  raising  of  young  animals. 
Special  attention  to  the  interrelationship  between  different  farm  animals  and 
iow  they  can  be  combined  for  maximum  efficiency.   General  farm  management 
is  it  relates  to  animal  agriculture. 

)124     AUTO  MECHANICS  SIMPLIFIED  -  Alexander  W.  Race 

fee.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $47. 

discussions  and  demonstrations  on  basic  auto  mechanics.   Tools  and  spare  parts, 
)il  change  and  lubrication,  tune-ups,  brakes,  tires,  suspensions,  electrical  systems, 
ooling  and  exhaust  systems,  and  auto  body  maintenance.   Tips  for  decreasing 
:ost  per  mile.  Required  Text:   Auto  Repair  for  Dummies,  Selas  ($10),  available  in 
loom  102B  Hasbrouck. 

D125     BEEKEEPING:    BEGINNING  -  Richard  Bonney 

fee.  1      Saturday,  9  a.m.- 12  noon  and  1-4 p.m.,  March  29,  $18. 

"he  practical  aspects  of  beekeeping  for  the  beginning  or  prospective  beekeeper; 
mphasis  on  how  to  start  and  operate  a  new  colony.   Topics  include  the  life  history 
if  the  honeybee,  acquiring  and  assembling  equipment,  acquiring  bees,  colony 
nanipulation,  spring  and  summer  management,  and  removing  and  enjoying  the 
ioney.   A  visit  to  the  campus  apiary  included. 

D126    CHAIN  SAW  USE,  MAINTENANCE,  AND  SAFETY  FOR 
BEGINNERS  -  Robert  Mack  and  Charles  Thompson 

Sec.  1      Saturday,  9a.m.-5p.m.,  April  5,  $24. 

-or  those  with  little  or  no  experience  with  chain  saws  who  want  to  process 
:heir  own  firewood.    Use  of  gasoline  chain  saw  for  felling,  limbing,  and 
oucking  trees.   Sharpening,  routine  maintenance,  and  safety  considerations 
emphasized.   Class  meets  in  local  woodlot.    Limited  practice  opportunity 
or  those  with  their  own  saws;  useful  for  those  considering  purchasing  a 
:hain  saw. 

5127     CHINESE  CUISINE  -  Maria  Wei 

fee.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $46. 

"Or  anyone  interested  in  expanding  their  knowledge  of  Oriental  cooking. 

'rinciples  and  techniques  in  Chinese  cuisine.   Demonstrations  and  preparation 

)f  a  variety  of  dishes  including  spring  rolls,  fried  wontons,  and  shrimp  with 

:ashew  nuts.   (Expenses:   $8)  33 


And  More 

0128  DESIGNING  YOUR  OWN  SOLAR  GREENHOUSE  - 
Peter  Kitchell 

Sec.  1      Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $46. 

Design  a  solar  greenhouse  to  heat  itself  and  help  heat  a  home.    Based  on  recent 
research  and  examples  of  solar  greenhouses,  with  or  without  manufactured 
components,  owner-built  or  contracted.   Site  considerations  for  both  free-standing 
and  attached  greenhouses;  selecting  or  designing  supplementary  mechanical  and 
greenhouse  equipment;  comparison  of  various  material  for  performance,  durability, 
and  cost;  and  review  of  student's  designs.   Meets  in  Amherst  Center. 

0 1 29  FORESTRY  PRINCIPLES  FOR  WOODLOT  OWNERS  - 
Robert  Mack  and  Charles  Thompson 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  April  8;  Saturday,  9  a.m. -1  p.m., , 
4  weeks,  April  12,  April  19,  April  26  and  May  3,  $58. 

Fundamentals  of  forestry  to  help  make  sound  decisions  in  the  management  and 
use  of  woodlots.   Topics  include:    identification  of  tree  species,  woodland  ecology, 
woodlot  improvement  activities,  forest  measurement  techniques,  management 
planning,  and  economic  considerations.   Saturday  field  sessions  examine  various 
forest  situations.   Groups  develop  prescriptions  for  improvement  of 
actual  sample  areas. 

0130  LANDSCAPING  FOR  THE  HOMEOWNER  -  Susan  J.  Roy 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $46. 

Design  or  redesign  of  homeowner's  property.   Discussion  includes:    basic 
characteristics  of  soil  and  plant  care,  design  concepts  and  selection  of 
appropriate  plant  and  building  materials,  lawn  maintenance,  pest  control, 
equipment  choices,  and  the  use  of  annual  and  perennial  flowers  as  accents  to 
the  basic  design.    Month  by  month  calendar  of  activities  presented. 

0131     NUTRITION  AWARENESS  FOR  THE  1980s  - 
Mary  H.  O'Brien 

Sec.  1      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  February  26,  $26. 
Sec.  2      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  April  8,  $26. 

Increase  awareness  of  contemporary  nutrition  concerns  with  focus  on 
American  eating  and  exercise  habits,  U.S.  dietary  goals,  vitamin  supple- 
mentation and  mega-vitamin  therapy,  the  health  food  movement,  weight 
control,  and  nutrition  management  for  the  lifetime.   Discussion  of  assigned 
reading;  presentation  of  various  professional  and  consumer  views  on  each 
topic. 
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And  More 


0132  STAR  GAZING  -  Thomas  Balonek 

Sec.  1      Monday,  7:30- 10 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  February  25,  $30. 

Learn  to  use  star  maps  to  locate  the  constellations  in  the  spring  evening  sky. 
The  motions  of  celestial  objects  and  their  physical  nature;  how  to  use 
binoculars  to  locate  objects  in  the  sky;  how  to  use  telescopes  and  cameras 
to  obtain  views  of  planets,  clusters  of  stars,  nebulae,  and  galaxies.   Students 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  largest  telescopes  in  the  valley.   On  clear 
nights  classes  are  held  outside.   Students  should  bring  their  own  binoculars 
if  possible,  and  dress  for  cold  weather.    (Expenses:    $2) 

0133  WHAT  HATH  MAN  WROUGHT?  A  BEGINNER'S  LOOK 
AT  ANTIQUES  -  Anne  Berra 

Sec.  1      Wednesday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $46. 

A  broad  survey  for  those  with  little  or  no  experience  with  antiques.    Lecture- 
discussions  on  various  types  of  antiques  and  their  periods;  emphasis  on  American 
antiques.   Pieces  from  private  collections  available  for  examination;  opportunities 
for  students  to  bring  their  own  pieces  for  discussion  and  identification.    Extensive 
bibliography  aids  independent  in-depth  study. 


HELP  US  TO 

BETTER  SER  VE  YOU 
BY  COMPLETING  THE 


uestionnaire 


ON  PAGE  39 
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Day  Guide 

MONDAY 

Appliance  Repair 

Bartending 

Bluegrass  Banjo:  From  the  Beginning 

Calligraphy:  Basic 

Calligrapher's  Craft 

Chinese:  Basic 

Disco  Dance 

Effective  Self-Management 

Fencing:  Basic 

Figure  Drawing 

Folk  Guitar:  Beginning 

4-Harness  HandWeaving:  Beginning 

French:  Intermediate 

Korean  Karate:  The  Art  of  Tae 

Kwon  Do 
Practical  Writing 
Printmaking:  I  and  II 
Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling: 

Beginning 
Spanish:  Basic 
Star  Gazing 
Swahili.  Basic 
Water  Color  Painting 
Women's  Practical  Self-Defense 
Your  Personal  Image 

TUESDAY 

Administration  for  Newcomers 
Animal  Management  for  the  Self- 

Sufficient  Farm  or  Homestead 
Auto  Mechanics:  Simplified 
Aviation  Ground  School 
Bartending 

Basic  Clothing  Construction 
Bicycling:  Beginning 
Bicycling:  Advanced 
Chinese  Cuisine 
Creative  Instructional  Materials 

for  the  Elementary  Grades 
Creating  Drama  for  Adults 
Drawing  with  Pencils 
Dreams  and  Dream  Interpretation 
Fashion  Illustration/Layout 
German:  Intermediate 
Harmonica:  Basic 
How  the  World  Becomes  a  Poem: 

Reading  and  Writing 
Italian:  Basic 
Italian:  Intermediate 
Investment  Planning:  Introduction 
Investment  Planning:  Advanced 
Iyengar  Yoga:  Beginning 
Iyengar  Yoga:  Intermediate 
Law  for  Non  Lawyers 
Music  Appreciation:  Music  and 

Culture 
Nutrition  Awareness  for  the  1980's 
Print  Collecting  and  Appreciation 
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Recorder:  Beginning 
Relaxation  Workshop 
Sign  Language  and 

Finger  Spelling:  Advanced 
Spanish:  Intermediate 
Special  Education: 

Paraprofessional  Training 
Studio  Painting 
Swedish:  Basic 

WEDNESDAY 

Ballroom  Dancing:  Beginning 
Ballroom  Dancing:  Intermediate 
Ceramics:  Hand  Building 
Color  Slide  Photography 
Commercial  Art/Graphic  Design: 

Advanced 
Creative  Writing 
Darkroom  Photographer: 

Beginning  Skills 
Fiddle:  Beginning 
Fiddle:  Advanced  Beginning 
Folk  Music  of  the  Sixties 
French:  Basic 
German:  Basic 
Hatha  Yoga:  Basic 
Hatha  Yoga:  Intermediate 
Health  and  Personal  Growth  in 

the  Last  Third  of  Life 
How  to  Write  and  Sell  a 

Nonfiction  Book 
Issues  in  Parenting 
Jitterbug 

Landscaping  for  the  Homeowner 
Matting  and  Custom 

Picture  Framing 
Monologues  and  Dialogues: 

How  we  Write  What  we  Say 
Peer  Counseling 
Photography:  Basic 
Printmaking  Without  a  Press 
Quiltmaking 
Reading  Improvement 
Resume  Writing 
Sign  Language  and  Finger 
Spelling:  Intermediate 
Touch  for  Health 
Typing:  Beginning 
Upholstery 
What  Hath  Man  Wrought?  A 

Beginner's  Look  at  Antiques 
Your  Voice  —  Your  Career 

THURSDAY 

Arts  Grantsmanship  and 
Budgeting  for  the  Novice 

Basic  Drawing 

Bookkeeping:  Basic 

A  Career  in  College  Textbook 
Publishing 


Creative  Arts  Programming 
Darkroom  Photographer:  Intel 
Designing  Your  Own  Solar 

Greenhouse 
Interior  Design 
International  Folk  Dance 
Involving  Volunteers  in  the  Ar 
Launching  the  Volunteer 

Recruitment  Campaign 
Legal,  Financial,  and  Human 

Accountability 
Photography:  Basic 
Presenting  the  Arts  Event 
Public  Relations 
The  Purpose  and  Objectives  of 

Your  Arts  Organization 
Raising  Funds  in  the  Local 

Community 
Sign  Language  and  Finger 

Spelling:  Beginning 
Swedish:  Intermediate 
Working  with  People 
Writing  for  Magazines:  How  t 

Earn  a  Living  by  Free  Lan 

Writii 
SATURDAY 

The  Art  of  Journal  Keeping 
Beekeeping:  Beginning 
Chainsaw  Use,  Maintenance,; 

Safety  for  Beginners 
Commercial  Art:  Beginning 
Hand  Puppet  Manipulation 
Video  Tape 

MONDAY  &  WEDNESDAY 

Ballet:  Beginning 

Dance  Exercise 

English  for  Foreign  Students: 

Intermediate 
Introduction  to  FORTRAN  a 

Computer  Art 
Tennis:  Beginning 

TUESDAY  &  THURSDAY 

Aerobic  Dance 

Basic  Mathematics 

English  for  Foreign  Students: 

Basic 
Jazz  Dance:  Intermediate 
Pottery 

Swimming:  Beginning 
Tennis:  Beginning 
Tennis:  Intermediate 

ODD  SCHEDULES 

Forestry  Principles  for  Wood 

Owners 
GRE  Preparation 
Introduction  to  Rock  Climbi 
LSAT  Preparation 
Swimming:  Intermediate 
Swimming  to  Get  in  Shape 


University  ofMassachusetts 

^veningCredit  Courses 

'OUR  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S  DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

offering  over  100  CREDIT  COURSES  this  spring 
,n  campus  or  at  Pathfinder  Regional  High  School  in  Palmer. 

rou  may  be  interested  in  THE  BACHELOR  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES 
)EGREE,  A  SECOND  BACHELORS  DEGREE  or  other  alternatives 
ffered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

if  TA  LOGS  ARE  NOW  A  VAILABLE! 

IN  PERSON  REGISTRA  TION  BEGINS  JANUAR  Y  16 
]  PALMER  REGISTRA  TION  JANUAR  Y  21  &  31 
-I  FOR  CATALOG  CALL  (413)  549-4970 

'ivision  of  Continuing  Education        \ 
'asbrouck  \ 

niversity  of  Massachusetts/ Amherst    \.  ,       /  ' 


'ProfessionalDevelopmentPrograms' 


The  Division  of  Professional  Development  offers  a  stimulating  selection  of  career 
programs  and  short  courses  for  individuals  who  desire  to  advance  in  their  careers 
and  who  recognize  the  need  to  increase  their  knowledge  in  specific  areas.    Others 
enroll  in  these  programs  to  expand  employment  opportunities,  skill  development, 
and  to  explore  new  interests.   Instructors  are  drawn  from  the  University  and 
other  area  institutions  and  organizations.  SPRING  COURSES  INCLUDE: 


REAL  ESTATE  STUDIES 


Real  Estate  Licensing 

Examination  Preparation 

Real  Estate  Law  I 

Real  Estate  Law  II:  Ab- 
stracting and  Title 
Closing 

Current  Concepts  in  Real 
Estate  Finance 


Appraising  Residential 
Properties 

Appraisal  Practicum 

Appraising  Income  Prop- 
erties 

Foreclosure,  Bankruptcy, 
and  Creditors'  Rights 

Calculator  Mathematics 


BUILDING  AND  LAND  DEVELOPMENT 


Property  Management  II 
Appraising,  Financing  and 

Marketing  Real  Estate 
Tax  Planning  for  Real 

Estate 
Managing  a  Real  Estate 

Office 
Can  Our  Cities  Be 

Revitalized? 


Land  Planning  Survey  Legal  Problems  of  the         Organizing  and  Managing 
Rehabilitation  and  Re-  Construction  Industry         a  Construction  Company 

construction  of  Older  Engineering  and  Building 

Buildings  Structures 

INSURANCE  PROGRAM       PLANT  ENGINEERING  PROGRAM 


General  Principles  of 

Insurance,  IN  21 
Casualty  Insurance,  IN  23 
Risk  Management 


Air  Conditioning  Controls 
Noise  and  Vibration 
Control 


MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 


SEMINARS: 

Planning  and  Control 
Leadership  Skills 
Operational  Decision 

Making 
Coaching  One-on-One 
Managing  for  Improved 

Sales  Performance 


Improving  New  Product 

Development  Efforts 
Sales  Forecasting  Methods 

and  Applications 
Personnel  Management 

for  the  1980s 
Co-op  Survival  for  Small 

Business 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 


How  to  Read  Financial 

Information 
Appro  ising  A  n  tiq  u  es 
Entrepreneurial  Series 


Investing  for  Income 
Options  Market 


Editing  Your  Organization's 

Publications 
Marke  ting  Information 

Systems 
Training  Trainers 

SHORT  COURSES: 

What  Managers  Do 
Financial  Accounting 
Modern  Marketing 

Techniques 
Communication  Skills 
Computer  Basics 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT  DR.  CAROL  B.  MacKNIGHT 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst 
^(413)  549-4970 


Questionnaire 


Vour  answers  to  the  following  questions  will  help  us  in  planning  for 

I  he  future.  The  information  will  be  confidential  if  you  choose  to  answer. 
'.  What  other  workshops  would  you  like  to  have  offered? 


I  How  did  you  find  out  about  the  CREDIT-FREE  WORKSHOPS? 

f  J   Newspaper  advertisement? 

If  so,  which  newspaper? __ 


[  ]  from  a  friend     [  ]  from  catalog    If  so,  in  mail?  [  ]     other ■_ 


'.  Occupation:  [  ]  full  time        [  ]  part  time 

!.  Are  you  a  student? [   ]  full  time       [   ]  part  time 

If  so,  where? 
>■  Sex .  6.  Age 7.  Marital  status  

I  Which  radio  station(s)  do  you  usually  listen  to? 
I  Which  newspapers  do  you  usually  read? 

9.  Which  television  station  do  you  usually  watch? 

THANK  YOU  for  taking  the  time  to  help  us  serve  you  better. 
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Registration  Form 


Spring  198( 


The  following  information  must  be  provided  before  your  application  can  be  processed. 


Mr 
Ms 


;  { 

Name      First,  Middle  Initial,  Last                                     Please  leave  separating  boxes  bla: 

Address      Number,  street 

City,  State,  2 

ip 

Phone     Area  Code     If  no  phone,  write  NONE 

1.  Workshop  No. 

Section  No.    I I 

'Alternative  Choice  No.  Q 
Section  No.   I | 

2.  Workshop  No. 

Section  No.  | \ 

"Alternative  Choice  No. 
Section  No.  | I 

3.  Workshop  No. 

Section  No.  I I 

"Alternative  Choice  No.  | 

Section  No.   LJ  0 


Work  Phone 


Mill        nth 

Day: 

Mill           Title 

Day: 

Mill           I'tle 

Day: 

Mill           ''tie 

Day: 

Mill           '^ 

Day: 

Mill           ''tie 

Day: 

Time: 

Date: 

Time: 

Date: 

■ 

Time: 

Date: 

Fpp-              _ 

Time: 

Datp 

Time: 

Date: 

.  Date: 


Fee: 


Alternative  Choice— In  the  event  of  cancellation  or  overenrollment,  your  second  choice. 
FULL  PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY  MAIL  REGISTRATION  TOTAL  WORKSHOP  FEES  $ 

Make  checks  payable  to:   Division  of  Continuing  Education,  440000 
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The  UMass/ Boston  school  day  runs  from  8:00  am  to 
10:00  pm,  and  its  evening  "Extended  Day"  classes 
are  taught  by  the  same  faculty  that  teaches  daytime 
students.  Just  as  the  University  makes  no  distinction 
between  day  and  night-time  student,  it  enables 
students  to  take  part-time  course  loads  -  and  to 
switch  easily  from  full  and  part-time  and  day  and 
evening  courses  term  by  term. 
More  and  more  of  UMass/ Boston's  students  are 
women,  with  families,  jobs  or  both.  The  University 
operates  a  fully-certified  Child  Care  Center,  with 
separate  toddler  and  preschool  divisions,  which 
means  that  mothers  (and  fathers)  are  relieved  of 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  for  young  children 
while  they  study.  Because  many  women  chose  to 
continue  their  education  after  raising  children,  the 
University  Counseling  Center  employs  a  special  ad- 
visor to  work  solely  with  returning  women  students. 
Similarly,  the  University  has  a  special  Office  of 
Veteran's  Affairs  to  provide  veterans  with  academic 
counseling  and  to  work  for  them  in  obtaining  govern- 
ment benefits  to  help  pay  for  their  schooling. 
Some  students  either  lack  traditional  college  prepara- 
tion or  have  been  away  from  school  long  enough  to 
need  help  and  for  them  the  University  offers  a  bat- 
tery of  services,  ranging  from  intensive  training  ses- 
sions before  the  first  day  of  college  to  readily- 
available  tutors  for  most  courses.  In  some  Boston 
high  schools,  University  staff  members  conduct  col- 
lege preparatory  programs  to  help  interested  students 
prepare  for  college;  an  active  Office  of  Admissions 
visits  parents  and  students  throughout  metropolitan 
Boston  to  discuss  the  opportunities  that 
UMass/ Boston  offers. 

Because  Boston  has  a  truly  international  population, 
the  University  has  a  program  in  English  as  a  Second 
Language  to  help  those  who  are  native  speakers  of 
such  languages  as  Spanish,  Greek,  Chinese,  Por- 
tuguese, French,  German,  Japanese  and  the 
languages  of  Africa  progress  smoothly  in  the 
coursework  of  an  American  university.  UMass/ 
Boston  employs  a  special  counselor  to  serve 
Spanish-speaking  students. 

Nor  does  UMass/ Boston  believe  that  a  physical  han- 
dicap should  be  a  barrier  to  learning.  It  operates  a 
Disabled  Student  Center  to  counsel  and  assist 
physically  handicapped  students  in  keeping  with 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  The  Handicapped  Center  provides  reading 
and  instruction  services  in  Braille  and  sign  language, 
and  has  a  tape  library,  a  Braille  library  and  Braille 
typewriters.  University  buildings  have  all  been  built  or 
remodelled  in  the  past  thirteen  years  and  are  totally 
accessible  to  people  who  use  wheelchairs. 
But  even  with  a  favorable  location  and  a  full  range  of 
support  services,  any  college  or  university  is  only  as 
good  as  the  number  and  quality  of  its  educational 
programs  and  the  intellectual  strength  of  its  teaching 
staff.  While  the  list  of  faculty  members  at  the  end  of 
this  catalog  shows  the  range  and  distinction  of  train- 
ing of  the  teaching  staff.it  does  not  indicate  its  full 
involvement  in  research  and  scholarship  in  virtually 
every  field  of  investigation.  Nor  does  it  indicate  that 
the  University  hires  its  staff  not  only  for  dedication  to 
teaching  but  for  an  equal  dedication  to  study  and  to 
research. 


A  university  is  comprised  of  colleges,  each  one  of 
which  has  its  own  perspective  on  learning  and  its  ap- 
plications. At  UMass/ Boston  there  are  three  col- 
leges: the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which 
focuses  on  traditional  liberal  arts  disciplines  and  their 
applications  to  careers  such  as  law,  medicine  and 
scientific  research;  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies,  which  offers  practical,  career-oriented  train- 
ing in  management,  health  services  administration 
and  engineering;  and  the  College  of  Public  and  Com- 
munity Service,  which  provides  social  service- 
oriented  training,  particularly  to  older  students  with 
ongoing  careers.  The  College  of  Public  and  Com1 
munity  Service  is  housed  in  UMass/ Boston's  original 
Downtown  Campus  at  100  Arlington  Street;  the 
other  two  colleges  moved  five  years  ago  to  the  new 
Harbor  Campus  on  Columbia  Bay. 
Despite  the  differences  in  perspective,  students  at  all 
three  colleges  at  UMass/ Boston  have  a  strikingly 
similar  education.  All  do  intensive  work  leading  to 
competency  in  basic  skills  of  self-expression  and 
critical  thinking.  All  have  a  foundation  in  traditional 
disciplines.  And  all  complete  their  education  with  in- 
tensive work  in  a  particular  area  of  study  which  may 
lead  to  a  career  or  graduate  education. 
And  some  of  that  graduate  education  takes  place  at 
UMass/ Boston  itself,  for  despite  its  commitment  to 
undergraduate  education,  the  University  has  five 
small,  carefully  selected  graduate  programs  in 
biology,  chemistry,  English,  history  and  mathematics. 
While  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  small,  their 
presence  contributes  to  the  spirit  of  advanced  in- 
vestigation which  the  undergraduates  encounter  in 
their  junior  and  senior  years. 
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A  university  has  a  diversity  that  is  not  possible  in  a 
single  college.  U Mass/ Boston  has  56  areas  of  under- 
graduate study,  which  are  explained  in  detail  later  in 
this  bulletin.  The  areas  of  study  range  from  Account- 
ing to  Women's  Studies,  from  Ancient  Greek  to 
Community  Advocacy  Planning.  There  are  traditional 
academic  disciplines  like  History  and  new  "concen- 
trations" that  examine  a  single  area  from  the  per- 
spectives of  a  variety  of  disciplines,  concentrations 
like  those  in  Religion,  Latin  American  Studies,  and 
the  Management  of  Information  Systems.  Some  pro- 
grams, like  Premedical  Studies,  Community  Agency 
Management  and  Finance,  may  lead  directly  to  ad- 
vanced professional  training  or  careers. 
Many  of  these  programs  are  conducted  in  the  new 
facilities  of  the  Harbor  Campus  -  small,  intimate 
classrooms  and  the  finest  in  research  equipment.  The 
science  departments,  for  example,  have  both  small 
teaching  labs  for  13  to  25  students  and  research  labs 
in  which  students  can  work  with  their  teachers  on 
full-scale  research  projects.  Biology  students  can  do 
their  experiments  on  actual  electron  microscopes,  in 
the  University's  tropical  greenhouse  or  at  its  several 
local  field  stations.  Physics  students  can  study  in  the 
University's  unusual  magnetics  laboratory  or 
underneath  a  new  astronomical  telescope  which 
brings  celestial  bodies  in  500  times  closer  than  nor- 
mal vision.  And  UMass/Boston  students  have  virtual- 
ly unlimited  access  to  a  first-order  research  /computer 
system. 

Being  a  university  gives  UMass/Boston  the  scope  for 
several  exceptional  programs.  The  University  library 
is  housed  in  its  own  ten-story  building  and  consists 
of  300,000  books  and  3,000  journals,  including 
special  collections  for  the  arts  and  music  and  the 
sciences  and  a  special  annex  at  the  College  of  Public 
and  Community  Service.  The  University's  Center  for 
Media  Development  has  advanced  production  equip- 
ment including  a  computer-assisted  video  editing 
system,  a  multi-track  audio  studio  and  a  graphic  pro- 
duction laboratory.  It  produces  high  quality  educa- 
tional materials  for  the  university  and  for  community 
and  government  agencies  as  well,  and  is  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  planning  of  a  series  of  college  cur- 
ricula in  communications. 

The  Institute  for  Learning  and  Teaching  serves  as  a 
bridge  between  teachers,  parents  and  high  school 
staff  to  develop  the  quality  of  education  in  Boston, 
particularly  in  racially  and  culturally-mixed  schools. 
Through  the  ILT,  University  faculty  members  and 
students  work  as  tutors  and  classroom  assistants  and 
help  to  develop  programs  to  lessen  the  gap  between 
high  school  and  the  university.  After  the  start  of  the 
Boston  school  desegregation  program,  the  Institute 
focused  on  the  eighteen  public  schools  in  District  VI, 
which  includes  South  Boston,  Columbia  Point  and 
North  Dorchester.  It  has  helped  create  a  parent/ 
teacher  resource  center  and  tutoring  program  and 
programs  to  bring  art  and  an  increased  use  of  media 
and  audio-visual  equipment  into  the  schools. 
The  John  F.  Kennedy  Presidential  Library  is  being 
built  on  the  coastal  edge  of  the  UMass/Boston  Har- 
bor Campus;  and  when  it  opens,  it  will  be  linked  to 
the  University  by  a  series  of  educational  programs 


which  will  allow  students  and  their  teachers  to  share 
in  its  rich  resources. 

In  many  respects,  UMass/Boston  resembles  other 
universities  except  for  its  lack  of  dormitories.  It  has  a 
student  newspaper,  The  Mass  Media,  and  a  student 
operated  radio  station,  WUMB.  Students  operate  a 
natural  foods  restaurant  and  sponsor  a  pub.  Movies, 
concerts  and  other  cultural  events  are  available  free 
or  at  minimal  cost  by  campus  organizations.  Last 
year  there  were  seventy  student  organizations. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  student  activity  trust 
fund  is  administered  by  a  professional  staff  acting 
under  the  authority  of  a  24-person  elected  student 
board. 

The  University  operates  a  well-staffed  Student  Health 
Service,  paid  for  through  student  fees,  which  pro- 
vides care  for  usual  short-term  medical  problems  and 
provides  a  referral  service  for  more  extreme  pro- 
blems. The  Health  Service  reviews  the  reports  of 
physical  examinations  and  medical  histories  of  all 
entering  UMass/Boston  students  so  that  the  Univer- 
sity can  be  aware  of  medical  problems  requiring  at- 
tention and  make  any  adjustments  in  academic  or 
athletic  activities.  It  sponsors  a  low-cost  health  in- 
surance program  for  medical  services  not  offered  on 
campus,  and  all  student  health  records  are  kept  con- 
fidential. A  Student  Health  Service  Advisory  Com- 
mittee helps  develop  policy  and  reports  on  the  needs 
and  expectations  of  the  student  body  for  health  care. 
The  University  sponsors  a  Campus  Ministry,  with 
regular  religious  services  and  an  active  chaplaincy  for 
members  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish  and  Or- 
thodox faiths.  A  professionally-operated  bookstore 
offers  both  textbooks  and  a  lively  browsing  collec- 
tion. 

And  the  University  is  now  building  a  $9  million 
physical  education  complex,  the  Catherine  Forbes 
Clark  Memorial,  which  will  include  a  competition 
hockey  rink,  swimming  pool  and  basketball  court, 
with  gyms  for  exercise,  dance,  martial  arts  and  han- 
dicapped athletics  and  a  set  of  outdoor  tennis  courts 
and  fields  for  soccer  and  baseball.  UMass/Boston 
already  has  a  pool  and  a  full-sized  gym,  weight  train- 
ing rooms,  handball  and  squash  courts  and  a  fleet  of 
ten  sailboats  and  eight  rowing  dories. 
With  an  excellent,  energetic  faculty  and  top-quality 
new  facilities,  UMass/Boston  offers  the  community 
the  opportunity  for  an  outstanding  education  on  a 
convenient  schedule  and  at  an  affordable  price. 
UMass  is  Metropolitan  Boston's  own  public 
university. 


Admissions 

Becoming  a  Student 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  accepts 
students  either  as  freshmen,  transfers  or  as  graduate 
students.  Every  interested  person  is  encouraged  to 
apply  and  will  be  evaluated  on  his  or  her  own  merits. 
Most  freshmen  come  from  standard  college 
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preparatory  courses  in  high  schools,  and  most 
transfers,  from  two-year  community  colleges.  But 
persons  with  different  backgrounds,  particularly 
those  lacking  high  school  or  community  college 
preparation,  can  submit  an  application  with  letters  of 
recommendation,  personal  statements  of  their  goals 
and  objectives  or  anything  else  to  suggest  their 
readiness  for  college  level  work.  To  be  an  older  per- 
son, to  have  been  out  of  school  for  several  years,  or 
to  have  by-passed  the  normal  routes  to  college  do 
not  disqualify  a  person  from  admission  to 
U  Mass/ Boston. 

The  application  for  admission  and  other  admission 
material  may  be  obtained  from  the  Admissions  Of- 
fice, University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Harbor 
Campus,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02125.  Prospective 
applicants  are  warmly  encouraged  to  visit  the  cam- 
pus, sit  in  classes,  chat  with  students  or  faculty,  tour 
the  Library  and  other  campus  buildings  and,  if  they 
wish,  meet  with  an  Admissions  Counselor.  Visits  to 
the  campus  should  be  arranged  by  contacting  the 
Admissions  Office,  phone  287-8100. 

Freshman  applicants  normally  have  taken  the  stan- 
dard college  preparatory  program  in  high  school:  four 
years  of  English,  three  years  of  college  preparatory 
mathematics,  one  course  in  United  States  history, 
two  years  of  a  foreign  language  and  one  lab  science 
course.  High  school  students  applying  to  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies  should  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  as 
early  as  possible  in  their  senior  year.  Older  students 
who  have  been  out  of  school  for  several  years  may 
have  this  requirement  waived.  Applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service 
are  not  required  to  take  the  tests,  although  they  may 
include  test  scores  in  their  applications  if  they  have 
them. 

Transfer  Applicants  should  attach  to  their  applica- 
tions transcripts  for  all  courses  completed  at  other 
colleges  and  universities.  The  University  is  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Transfer  Compact,  which 
facilitates  admission  for  graduates  of  public  two-year 
colleges  in  the  state.  For  additional  information  con- 
tact the  Admissions  Office. 

Graduate  Admission  processing  is  explained  in  the 
Graduate  Section. 

Foreign  students  must  meet  the  regular  admission 
requirements  of  the  University,  but  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

•Their  completed  application  including  the  non- 
refundable $25  (in  U.S.  dollars)  must  be  received  at 
least  six  months  before  the  date  on  which  they  wish 
to  begin  school; 

•Transcripts  and  other  certified  copies  of  academic 
records  must  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
with  English  translations  validated  by  an  official 
public  translator. 

•Proficiency  in  English  must  be  established  for  per- 
sons whose  native  language  is  not  English,  either  by 
achieving  a  minimum  score  of  500  on  the  Test  of 


English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  or  by  ELS 
Language  Center  Certification  of  satisfactory  com- 
pletion at  the  109  level  of  proficiency.  For  informa- 
tion on  TOEFL,  write  to:  The  TOEFL  Proram,  Box 
899,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  USA.  For  infor- 
mation on  ELS  certification,  write  to:  ELS  Language 
Center,  415  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
02125,  USA. 

•A  Declaration  and  Certification  of  Finances  must  be 
completed,  based  on  the  estimate  of  institutional 
cost  and  living  expenses.  All  questions  on  the  form 
must  be  answered  accurately,  and  it  must  show 
that  the  total  funds  available  to  the  student  for  the 
first  and/or  second  academic  years  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  total  estimates  of  institutional  costs 
and  living  expenses. 

•A  Certificate  of  Eligibility  (Form  I-20A)  is  issued  by 
the  University  to  the  student  based  on  Department 
of  Immigration  procedures  for  checking  his  or  her 
financial  resources.  Form  I-20A  and  an  official  letter 
of  admission  are  required  under  all  circumstances 
for  a  foreign  student  to  be  admitted  to  the 
University. 

Students  Without  Normal  Preparation  in  high 
school  or  junior  college  should  apply  to  the  Develop- 
mental Studies  Program,  which  provides  pre- 
freshman  training,  personal  counseling,  academic  ad- 
vising and  career  planning  to  overcome  any  disad- 
vantage they  might  have  in  relation  to  other  students 
and  to  assist  them  to  become  self-directed  learners. 
Applicants  to  the  Developmental  Studies  Program 
must  submit  the  following  materials  with  their  com- 
pleted application  form: 

•Transcripts  from  any  high  school  or  college  attend- 
ed, or  a  General  Equivalency  Diploma. 
•Scores  on  Scholastic  Aptitude  or  other  tests,  if  any. 
•Two  letters  of  recommendation. 
After  an  application  with  these  materials  is  submit- 
ted, the  University  will  schedule  an  interview  with 
the  applicant  to  determine  the  applicant's  interest, 
motivation  and  potential  for  study  and  the  suitability 
of  the  Developmental  Studies  Program  for  making  up 
his  or  her  academic  deficiencies. 

The  New  England  Regional  Student  Program 

enables  residents  to  attend  courses  of  some  univer- 
sities in  other  states  at  only  the  cost  of  their  own  in- 
state tuition.  For  further  information,  contact  the 
University's  Admissions  Office,  or  the  New  England 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  40  Grove  Street, 
Wellesley,  MA  02181. 

Evening  and  Part-Time  Students  are  admitted  by 
the  same  process  as  daytime  students.  The  Universi- 
ty has  one  schedule  which  runs  from  8:00  am  to 
10:00  pm.  The  same  faculty  that  teaches  during  the 
day  also  teaches  at  night.  Students  can  freely 
change  from  full  to  part-time  study  during  their  col- 
lege careers,  and  students  who  attend  classes  in  the 
evening  can  be  assured  of  being  able  to  complete 
degree  programs  just  like  their  daytime  counterparts. 
The  University  admits  students  without  regard  to 
what  time  of  day  a  student  wishes  to  attend  or  how 
many  courses  he  or  she  plans  to  take. 
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A  completed  admissions  application  with  all  sup- 
porting credentials  must  be  on  file  with  the  Admis- 
sions Office  before  a  final  decision  regarding  accep- 
tance can  be  made.  The  application  must  include  the 
following: 

•The  admissions  application  form,  which  must  be 
completed  and  notarized. 
•A  $10  non-refundable  application  fee,  $25  for  non 
Massachusetts  residents,  accompanying  the  applica- 
tion form. 

•Official  transcripts  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Admis- 
sions Office  by  high  school  guidance  offices  or  the 
registrars  of  all  college-level  institutions  attended. 
•Older  students  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  ten 
years  or  more  may  have  submission  of  their  high 
school  transcript  waived. 

•Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (or  American  College 
Test)  scores  must  be  submitted  by  applicants  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of 
Professional  Studies  unless  they  have  more  than  30 
college  semester  credits.  Persons  who  have  been 
out  of  school  for  several  years  may  have  this  re- 
quirement waived  by  special  request.  Ap- 
plicants to  the  College  of  Public  and  Community 
Service  are  not  required  to  take  such  tests,  al- 
though they  may  include  test  scores  with  their  ap- 
plications if  they  have  them.  It  is  the  applicants 
responsibility  to  make  the  arrangements  to  take  the 
appropriate  test  and  to  have  the  results  forwarded 
to  the  University  Admissions  Office.  Information  on 
test  requirements  and  schedules  for  test-taking  may 
be  obtained  from  high  school  counseling  offices  or 
the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  NJ.  The 
University's  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
number  is  3924. 

•Applicants  to  the  College  of  Public  and  Community 
Service  are  required  to  attend  an  Admissions  semi- 
nar. This  should  be  done  prior  to  submitting  the  ap- 
plication for  admission.  These  seminars  are  held 
twice  weekly  on  Tuesday  at  the  College,  100  Arling- 
ton Street,  at  9:00-10:00  am  and  6:00-7:00  pm. 
Sessions  are  not  held  during  August. 

Qualified  candidates  will  be  admitted  on  a  "rolling 
admission"  basis  until  the  capacity  of  individual  pro- 
grams has  been  reached.  Freshmen  applicants  are 
advised  to  submit  complete  credentials  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  first  marking  period  of  their  Senior 
year. 

Individuals  are  generally  notified  by  letter  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  on  their  application  two  to  three  weeks 
from  the  receipt  of  all  credentials  and  application 
materials. 


Extended  Day 


lege  of  Professional  Studies,  and  now,  with  the  Col-   , 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  fully  committed  to  the  pro- 
gram,  the  result  is  that  the  University  offers  one  of 
the  largest  selection  of  classes  that  start  at  5:30  or 
later  in  the  greater  Boston  area. 

What  makes  the  University's  Extended  Day  program 
unique  is  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University: 
Extended  Day  students  are  students  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  members  of  the 
academic  community;  they  have  not  been  segregated 
into  a  separate  division,  or  labeled  "night  students." 
The  credits  an  Extended  Day  student  earns  are  in  no 
way  different  from  the  credits  earned  by  a  student 
attending  classes  during  the  day.  And  because  there 
is  no  difference,  the  Extended  Day  program  offers 
more  flexibility  to  students:  A  given  semester's 
schedule  might  contain  both  day  and  evening 


Continuing  Education 

Flexibility  has  led  to  increased  University  involvement 
with  outside  agencies:  the  University  offers  a  number 
of  courses  at  the  Maiden  Hospital  for  its  nursing  pro- 
gram, for  example,  and  courses  are  also  taught 
within  several  local  prisons  in  conjunction  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Corrections.  The 
University  plans  to  develop  a  full-fledged  program  in 
Continuing  Education,  to  move  more  aggressively  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Boston's  adult  population.  These 
courses  will  be  flexible  as  to  place,  schedule,  credit 
arrangements  and  content.  They  will  focus  on  per- 
sonal and  professional  enrichment,  career  advance- 
ment, and  community  service. 


The  University,  to  better  fulfill  its  public  commit- 
ment, has  been  offering  a  steadily  increasing  number 
of  evening  courses.  The  impetus  came  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Public  and  Community  Service  and  the  Col- 


Summer  School 

The  University  offers  a  variety  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  during  the  summer,  particularly 
those  courses  which  are  overenrolled  during  the 
school  year,  or  courses  that  are  not  usually  offered 
during  the  regular  academic  terms.  This  allows 
students  to  fulfill  University  requirements  or  explore 
areas  outside  their  regular  studies.  The  three  Col- 
leges hold  summer  classes  at  their  regular  Harbor 
Campus  and  Downtown  locations.  The  Summer 
School  has  an  "open  admissions"  policy  by  which 
any  person  may  be  enrolled  who  has  completed  a 
secondary  school  education.  In  addition,  a  program 
of  studies  in  the  fields  of  natural  sciences  and 
humanities  is  offered  by  the  University  on  Nantucket 
Island.  The  Summer  School  operates  on  a  fee- 
assisted,  self-supporting  basis.  Thus  tuition  waivers 
granted  during  the  academic  year  are  not  available  in 
the  summer.  For  further  information,  consult  the 
Summer  School  office  at  the  University. 
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Flexible  Campus  Program  - 

Opportunities  for  High  School  Seniors 

Through  the  Flexible  Campus  Program,  juniors  and 
seniors  enrolled  in  Boston  -  area  public,  private  or 
parochial  high  schools  can  enroll  in  any  introductory- 
level  course  which  has  space  available.  High  school 
students  who  meet  the  prerequisites,  can  enroll  in 
advanced-level  courses  as  well.  This  program  has 
given  high  school  students  a  chance  to  see  what  col- 
lege -  and  the  University  -  is  like  and  to  explore 
fields  beyond  those  of  their  own  schools.  Flexible 
Campus  students  participate  fully  in  classes  and  are 
graded  like  regular  U Mass/ Boston  students.  They 
may  apply  the  credits  they  earn  to  their  high  school 
or  to  U Mass/ Boston  itself,  if  they  chose  to  enroll 
there  later.  Interested  students  should  be  referred  by 
their  high  school  guidance  counselor  or  Flexible 
Campus  Coordinator  to  the  UMass/ Boston  Institute 
for  Learning  and  Teaching.  The  program  is  free. 


Student  Affairs 


Student  Affairs  maintains  as  its  foundation  that 
students'  academic  pursuits  are  best  accompanied  by 
support  services  and  activities  which  complement  the 
classroom  experience.  Student  Affairs  departments 
provide  assistance  to  students  in  the  continuing 
development  of  skills,  concepts,  insights,  and  life 
planning  while  enrolled  at  the  University.  The  scope 
of  services  offered  brings  both  the  traditional  and  in- 
novative approaches  to  provide  applicable  support 
systems  for  the  highly  diversified  student  body. 
Health  and  financial  assistance  programs  aim  to 
facilitate  the  student's  personal  matters  while  a  spec- 
trum of  counseling  services  provide  information  and 
alternatives  for  personal  decision  making.  Pre- 
freshman,  child  care,  veterans'  services,  and  disabled 
assistance  programs  offer  support  to  students  with 
particular  needs.  Peer  counseling  programs  allow 
students  to  arrive  at  insights  together  while  health 
services  include  gynecological,  mental  health,  and 
general  practitioning  programs. 
The  extra-curricular  life  of  the  campus  is  tunneled 
through  INFO,  the  campus  informational  resource 
center  in  conjunction  with  WUMB  FM  Radio,  the 
Mass  Media  (student  newspaper),  Point  Press,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollar  Student  Activities  Program 
which  include  cultural  events  (both  on  and  off  cam- 
pus), recognized  student  organizations  (clubs),  media 
and  publications,  and  community  action  programs  in 
which  students  participate  as  tutors  and  support  staff 
in  community  based,  student  administered  counsel- 
ing programs.  The  Student  Activities  Trust  Fund  is 
governed  by  an  elected  student  committee  compos- 
ed of  delegates  from  the  three  colleges  as  well  as  at- 
large.  College-based  senates  and  the  University 


Assembly  offer  students  40%  representation  on  cam- 
pus governance  bodies.  Student  representatives  are 
elected  annually  each  Spring;  any  student  may  serve 
on  University  and/or  college  committees. 

Informational  Services  (INFO) 

INFO  is  the  one-stop  communications  network  and 
information  center  at  the  Harbor  Campus.  Commit- 
ted to  gathering  and  disseminating  information 
throughout  the  University  community,  INFO  provides 
a  multitude  of  communications  related  services. 
The  INFO  Resource  Referral  Center  is  maintained  for 
registration  and  referral  of  University  departmental 
offerings,  requirements,  events,  and  activities.  This 
clearing  house  of  information  logs  campus  informa- 
tion, composes  the  Weekly  Calendar  of  Events  and  - 
University  Notices,  stamps  all  posters  for  display  on 
campus,  and  distributes  University  publications  and 
announcements  while  providing  a  telephone 
"hotline"  service,  a  daily  listing  of  University  ac- 
tivities, and  message  and  bulletin  board  display  areas 
for  University  publicity.  University  Lost  and  Found  is 
a  joint  effort  between  INFO  and  the  University  Police 
Office.  For  prospective  students  and  the  general 
public,  tours  of  the  University  may  be  booked 
through  the  INFO  Office. 

INFO's  scope  of  responsibility  includes  the  publica- 
tion of  IMAGES  and  INFO,  the  University  handbook, 
the  Campus  Directory  and  Campus  Resource  Guides; 
the  administration  of  University  identification  cards 
and  the  INFO  Travel  Service;  and  coordination  of 
University  special  event  programs.  Services  extend 
beyond  UMass/ Boston  to  the  urban  community;  the 
College  Orientation  Project  (COP)  offers  high  school 
students  information  and  exposure  to  higher  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  the  world  of  work  through 
small  group  interaction  with  UMB  students,  faculty, 
and  staff. 

INFO  provides  University  communications  -  related 
departments  with  the  latest  information  registered  on 
campus.  Student  Affairs  public  relations  and  publica- 
tions, are  administered  by  INFO,  along  with  the  bi- 
annual INFOFEST  information  fairs  including  the 
publication  of  the  Student  Affairs  Newsletter,  which 
generate  'espirit  de  corps'  for  the  campus 
community. 

University  Counseling  Center 

Student's  academic  endeavours  are  supported 
through  the  University  Counseling  Center's  offerings 
of  personal,  psychological,  peer  support,  and  career 
counseling  programs.  A  central  resource  center 
designed  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  counseling  serv- 
ices, the  University  Counseling  Center  offers 
seminars,  workshops,  one-on-one  and  group 
counseling,  psychotherapy,  and  referral  services. 
Counselors  specializing  in  career  development  expose 
students  to  the  many  and  varied  career  oppor- 
tunities, their  requirements,  and  the  changing  nature 
of  the  occupational  world.  Career  counseling  and 
life/work  planning  services  include  group  discussions 
which  involve  participation  of  students  with  faculty, 
business  and  community  agencies,  and  career 
development  staff. 
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The  Returning  Women  Students  Advisor  provides 
support  for  the  particular  needs  of  students  who  are 
returning  to  school  following  a  break  in  their  formal 
education.  Workshops  in  assertiveness  training, 
career  planning,  and  personal  growth  strengthen  and 
support  women's  academic  endeavours.  Personal 
and  academic  advising  are  offered  on  a  drop-in  basis. 
The  Hispanic  Student  Advisor  provides  bilingual 
assistance  and  counseling  for  Spanish-speaking 
students  through  the  offering  of  student  support  ser- 
vices. Referrals  to  Hispanic  community  agencies  and 
programs  are  offered. 

The  Student  Center  for  Counseling  and  Resources 
provides  a  drop-in  center  for  friendly  interactions 
with  other  students,  crisis  counseling  by  a  trained 
staff  of  peer  support  counselors,  and  support  groups 
around  jogging,  personal  growth,  men's  and 
women's  issues,  and  the  like.  Students  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  basic  peer  counseling  skills  from 
each  other. 

The  Clinical  and  Consulting  Services  branch  is 
staffed  by  trained  clinical  psychologists  and 
psychiatric  social  workers  who  provide  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy  on  a  short-term  and  intermed- 
iate-term basis.  Referrals  are  also  made  through  this 
branch  to  outside  psychotherapists  and  agencies. 

Child  Care 

The  Child  Care  Program  operates  two  centers  for 
children  of  University  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 
The  Toddler  Program  includes  children  between  the 
ages  of  18  months  and  three  years;  the  Pre-School 
Program  includes  three  to  five  year  olds.  Teachers  in 
the  program  work  together  with  student  teachers, 
work-study  students  and  volunteers  to  develop  and 
implement  the  curriculum.  The  Center  is  licensed  by 
the  Office  for  Children  for  60  Full  Time  Equivalent 
positions  and  has  a  Title  XX  contract  for  28  slots. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Veteran's  Affairs  offers  academic 
counseling,  referrals  and  related  information  for  all 
student  veterans,  dependents  of  veterans,  and  pro- 
spective student  veterans.  In  addition  to  those  serv- 
ices, staff  coordinate  the  necessary  paperwork  in- 
volved in  the  certification  of  veterans  for  educational 
benefits. 

Responsibility  for  proper  notification  of  any  change 
in  status  rests  with  the  veteran.  Any  change  in  a 
veteran's  status  relating  to  semester  credits,  marital 
status,  number  of  dependents,  or  withdrawal  from 
the  University  should  be  reported  immediately  to  the 
Veteran's  Affairs  Director. 

Pre-Freshman  Programs 

The  College  Preparatory  Program  is  a  Pre-Freshman 
Program  which  provides  educational  opportunities  to 
students  of  varied  academic  backgrounds  so  that 
they  may  gain  admission  to  the  University  as  regular- 
ly enrolled  freshmen.  Students  served  by  this  pro- 
gram must  meet  federally  established  income  criteria 
for  admission. 
The  College  Preparatory  Program  assists  low  income 


educationally  disadvantaged  youth  who  would  be 
unable  or  unlikely  to  gain  admission  to  or  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  programs  of  post-secondary  education 
The  major  objective  of  the  College  Preparatory  Pro- 
gram is  to  engage  enrolled  students  in  a  systematic 
program  of  study  designed  to  provide  each  student 
with: 

•Intensive  instruction  in  academic  skills,  such  as 
reading,  public  speaking,  writing,  mathematics,  anc 
basic  sciences; 
•An  individualized  program  of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, focusing  on  educational  and  career  oppor- 
tunities; and 

•A  comprehensive  counseling  and  enrichment  pro- 
gram designed  to  generate  personal,  social,  and 
cultural  growth  by  enriching  and  developing  a 
positive  self-concept  and  a  constructive  attitude 
toward  learning. 

Students  selected  for  participation  come  from  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  and  are  ordinarily  recruited  in 
the  freshman  or  sophomore  year.  To  be  selected  for 
participation  in  the  program,  a  high  school  student 
must  have  a  low  economic  background,  be  enrolled 
in  the  general  or  business  curriculum,  or  be  working 
below  potential  in  a  college  preparation  program. 
Students  must  also  be  capable,  willing,  and 
motivated  to  prepare  to  enter  and  succeed  in  higher 
education  after  two  or  three  years  of  participation  in 
the  program. 

The  College  Preparatory  Program  offers  academic 
year  classes  and  tutorials  during  the  school  year  at 
the  Boston  campus  and  provides  a  six  week  summer 
residential  program  at  the  Amherst  campus  during 
July  and  August. 

The  University  Special  Services  Project  is  designed 
to  assist  and  enable  educationally  disadvantaged 
freshmen  to  develop  skills  and  abilities  necessary  to 
pursue  and  complete  post-secondary  education.  The 
program  provides  instructional  support  to  persons 
with  basic  skills  inadequacies,  financial  need,  or 
minority  background.  The  program  is  accessible  on  a 
needs  basis. 

Disabled  Student  Center 

The  Resource  and  Counseling  Center  for  Disabled 
Students  provides  academic  and  personal  counseling 
to  individual  students,  as  well  as  peer  counselor 
training.  Reader  and  tutorial  services  are  also  offered- 
The  physical  resources  of  the  Center  include  a  tape 
library,  a  Braille  library,  typewriters,  and  Braille 
equipment.  The  Center  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of 
any  student  who  requests  its  services. 
A  CPCS  satellite  office  provides  services  to  physically 
disabled  students  and  students  funded  through  the 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission.  Types  of 
services  provided  include  assistance  with  procedural 
problems  with  the  University  billing  system,  direct 
services  to  blind  students  (i.e.  tape  cassettes  for  tap- 
ing classes,  readers  during  office  hours),  resources  tc 
read  tests  to  students,  and  a  place  for  students  to 
discuss  difficulties  with  staff  members  and  peers. 
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Athletics  and  Recreation 

In  Spring  1978  ground  was  broken  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  $9  million  Catherine  Forbes  Clark 
Memorial  physical  education  complex  at  the  Harbor 
Campus.  The  new  facility  includes  a  gymnasium, 
skating  rink,  and  a  competition-sized  pool,  all  with 
spectator  seating,  as  well  as  gymnastic,  weight- 
training,  and  exercise  rooms.  Expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  October  1979,  the  building  will  provide  a 
new  home  for  the  varsity  basketball  and  ice  hockey 
teams  and  the  basis  for  expansion  into  other  inter- 
collegiate varsity  sports.  Outdoor  tennis  courts  and 
athletic  fields  will  be  constructed  adjacent  to  the 
Clark  Gym. 

The  campus  currently  provides  a  range  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  recreational  facilities:  a  gym,  pool,  weight- 
training  rooms,  handball  and  squash  courts,  two 
athletic  fields,  a  fleet  of  10  Mercury  sailboats,  and 
eight  rowing  dories.  These  facilities  provide  athletic 
competition  and  camaraderie  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Placement  Services 

The  Placement  Services  Office  teaches  seniors, 
alumni/ae,  and  those  immediately  entering  the  job 
market  how  to  conduct  an  effective  job  campaign, 
providing  as  many  career  opportunities  and  contacts 
as  possible. 

Individual  counseling  and  group  seminars  in  resume 
writing,  interview  techniques,  and  the  job  campaign 
are  offered  by  a  staff  of  professionals.  An  active  on- 
campus  recruiting  program  brings  employers  to  the 
campus  to  interview  for  current  openings.  The  pro- 
gram is  available  both  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Another  way  to  establish  contacts  is  through  the  Job 
Skills  Banks  Program  which  brings  distinguished 
alumni/ae  representatives  to  the  campus  to  discuss 
ideas,  and  opportunities  within  the  world  of  work. 
The  Job  Employee  Matching  System  (JEMS)  is  a 
computer  service  which  offers  seniors,  alumni/ae 
and  employers  easy  access  to  each  other  in  order  to 
match  an  applicant  to  appropriate  positions.  Addi- 
tional job  sources  include  career  job  binders  contain- 
ing all  incoming  job  opportunities  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields. 

A  career  resource  library  provides  general  information 
for  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Management,  and 
Public  Service  majors  including  occupational 
outlooks  and  salary  statistics.  Specific  information  on 
private  businesses  and  non-profit  organizations  is 
also  available  as  well  as  on  school  systems  and 
government  agencies. 

Credential  Services  are  of  special  interest  to  seniors 
and  alumni/ae  who  are  considering  graduate  school 
or  a  career  in  teaching.  Career  days  and  workshops 
may  be  run  at  the  request  of  any  campus  organiza- 
tion. Each  year  a  senior  and  alumni/ae  resume  book 
is  available  for  employers  to  review. 

Student  Activities 

The  extra-curricular  life  of  the  campus  centers 
around  activities  sponsored  primarily  through  the 
Student  Activities  Trust  Fund  (SATF).  Established  by 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  the  fund  is  com- 


prised of  a  mandatory  student  activities  fee  of  $18/ 
semester  and  $7/summer  school  session,  payable  at 
course  registration.  The  quarter  of  a  million  dollar 
trust  fund  is  administered  by  a  professional  Student 
Activities  staff  upon  recommendations  from  an 
elected  student  committee. 

The  University  Student  Activities  Committee  (SAC) 
is  composed  of  24  students  elected  annually  by  the 
student  body  as  either  collegiate  or  at-large  repre- 
sentatives. The  SAC  is  governed  internally  by  a 
Chairperson,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  who  are 
elected  to  their  posts  by  the  committee  itself.  The 
SAC  also  has  four  standing  subcommittees,  each 
made  up  of  six  of  the  24  members.  These  subcom- 
mittees include  Community  Action,  Media  and 
Publications,  Cultural  Events,  and  Recognized  Stu- 
dent Organizations  (RSO's).  The  entire  committee 
holds  the  responsibility  for  overseeing,  coordinating, 
and  allocating  funds  for  student  activities,  both  on 
and  off  campus. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  student  organizations 
currently  operating  out  of  the  Student  Activities 
area.  For  further  information,  contact  the  Student 
Activities  Office  directly. 
African  Student  Union 
Anthropology  Club 
Arabic  Student  Union 
Armenian  Club 
Art  Club 
Art  Gallery 

Asian  American  Association 
Biology  Club 
Chemistry  Club 
Christian  Fellowship 
Chess  Club 
Classics  Club 
Day  Care  Center 
Debating  Club 
Drama  Company 
Economics  Society 
Film  Series 

Food  and  Nutrition  Group 
French  Club 
Gay  People's  Club 
German  Club 
Graphic  Arts  Organization 
Hellenic  Club 
Hillel 
Imani 

International  Society 
Irish  Historical  Society 
Italian  Club 
Karate  Club 

Latin  American  Students'  Organization 
Lecture  Series 
Management  Society 
Marxist  Study  Group 
Mass  PIRG 
Mass  Media 
Math  Club 
Music  Club 

National  Student  Coalition  Against  Racism 
Norlantic  Reef  Club 
Older  Students'  Organization 
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Parents'  Support  Organization 

Photography  Club 

Physics  Club 

Point  Press 

Polish  Club 

Portuguese  Center 

Prison  Reform  Organization 

The  Pub 

Puerto  Rican  Student  Union 

Recreation  Rooms 

Revolutionary  Student  Brigade 

Rifle  and  Pistol  Club 

Russian  Club 

Sailing  Club 

Ski  and  Outing  Club 

Social  Events 

Spanish  Club 

Spartacus  Youth  Group 

Student  Book  Exchange 

Student  Advocacy  Center 

Student  Veterans'  Club 

Tennis  Club 

Ticket  Series 

Ujima 

Videcom 

Women's  Center 

World  Affairs  Society 

WUMB  Radio 

Yearbook 

Young  Socialists'  Alliance 


Financial  Aid 

General  Information 

The  University  receives  its  financial  aid  funds  from 
University,  state,  and  federal  sources.  Each  program 
has  its  own  eligibility  standards,  and  the  application 
process  is  designed  to  give  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
all  the  information  needed  to  make  awards.  The  pro- 
cess only  works  if  applicants  cooperate  by  carefully 
following  all  instructions  and  providing  all  information 
requested. 

Who  May  Apply  For  Financial  Aid 

All  undergraduates  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  on 
at  least  a  half-time  basis  are  eligible  to  apply.  Under- 
graduates carrying  less  than  12  credits,  or  a  graduate 
student  carrying  less  than  nine  credits,  are  awarded 
at  less  than  the  full  eligibility.  Graduate  students  who 
have  been  accepted  into  a  degree  program  on  at 
least  a  half-time  basis  are  eligible  for  National  Direct 
Student  Loans  (NDSL)  and  College  Work/Study 
employment.  Special  and  non-degree  undergraduates 
are  not  eligible  for  aid. 


Application  Deadlines 

These  deadlines  apply  to  returning  upperclass 
students. 

MARCH  31:  Applications  made  by  this  date  will 
make  it  possible  for  awards  to  be  made  before  the 
due  date  for  the  fall  semester  fee  bill  (early  August) 
provided  all  supporting  documents  are  received  in 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  by  the  date  specified  on  the 
award  letter.  Awards  received  during  this  period  may 
be  entered  on  and  deducted  from  the  fall  fee  bill  if 
not  already  credited  there. 

AFTER  MARCH  31:  Applications  made  after  March 
31  will  be  processed  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis  upon  completion.  Applicants  in  this  category 
may  receive  aid  in  October  retroactively  to 
September. 

REMEMBER:  The  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  must  be 
received  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  from  Princeton 
by  the  deadlines  listed  above  in  order  to  make 
awards  as  indicated.  Be  sure  to  allow  for  the  six- 
week  FAF  processing  period.  Upperclass  applications! 
must  also  be  received  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  by 
the  deadlines  indicated. 

Be  sure  to  make  copies  of  all  forms  and  applications 
mailed  and/or  submitted. 

Types  of  Aid  Available 

When  applying  for  financial  aid,  applicants  are  con- 
sidered for  a  number  of  programs,  many  of  which 
are  supported  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  the  University 
itself. 

Federal  Programs 

1.  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (BEOG) 

This  grant  is  designed  to  assist  low  and  middle  in- 
come undergraduate  dependent  and  independent 
students  in  covering  the  basic  costs  of  attending  col- 
lege. For  academic  year  1979-80,  the  grants  (awards) 
will  range  from  $200  to  approximately  $1200  depen- 
ding on  eligibility. 

Since  the  BEOG  is  awarded  directly  to  the  student,  H 
is  these  students'  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
awarded  papers  are  transmitted  to  the  University 
Financial  Aid  Office  for  processing.  When  the 
University  receives  the  award  papers,  the  student  is 
credited  with  the  amount  of  the  award.  This  will 
either  reduce  the  amount  the  student  owes  the 
University,  or,  if  all  University  bills  have  otherwise 
paid,  the  students  will  receive  any  surplus  in  check 
form  after  certification  of  semester  registration. 

Remember:  All  undergraduates  applying  for  financial 
aid  must  file  a  FAF  which  includes  a  BEOG  applica- 
tion. Students  who  file  a  separate  BEOG  application 
must  submit  the  BEOG  response  papers  to  the 
University  Financial  Aid  Office  whether  they  receive 
an  award  or  not. 
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2.  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
(SEOG) 

This  is  a  federal  grant  program  designed  to  assist 
need  low  to  medium  income  students.  The  grants 
(awards)  are  automatically  made  by  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  as  part  of  its  overall  'packaging  policy.'  These 
grants  may  be  renewed  each  year  for  eligible  under- 
graduates. 

3.  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL  or  NDL) 

This  is  a  federal  loan  program  designed  to  assist  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need.  The  loans  are 
automatically  made  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  as 
part  of  the  overall  packaging  policy.  Students  must 
sign  a  promissory  note  before  loan  can  be  processed. 
The  loans  must  be  repaid  at  3  percent  interest  start- 
ing nine  (9)  months  after  graduation  or  termination 
of  college  enrollment.  Payments  and  interest  are  not 
required  as  long  as  the  student  remains  in  school. 

4.  College  Work/Study  Program  (CWS) 

This  is  a  federal  work/ study  program  designed  to 
provide  help  to  needy  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  through  earnings  from  employment. 
Work/study  awards  are  made  automatically  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  as  part  of  the  packaging  policy. 
Under  the  work/study  program,  the  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice arranges  jobs  on  and  off  campus.  Students  may 
work  part-time  while  school  is  in  session  and  full- 
time  during  intersession  and  summer.  Almost  every 
department  and  agency  of  the  University  utilizes 
work/study  students  throughout  the  year,  and  while 
school  is  not  in  session  students  may  be  able  to  ar- 
range a  job  with  a  non-profit  agency  off  campus. 
The  amount  of  the  student's  work/study  award  is  a 
maximum  limit  and  not  a  guarantee.  Students  must 
earn  the  award  through  hourly  employment. 

5.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSLP) 

This  is  a  federally-sponsored  nationwide 
undergraduate  and  graduate  student  loan  program. 
Each  state  has  its  own  administrative  body  to  award 
the  loans,  and  in  Massachusetts  this  function  is  per- 
formed by  the  Massachusetts   Higher  Education 
Assistance  Cooperation,  better  known  as  the  Higher 
Education  Loan  Program  (HELP).  This  loan  program 
is  operated  through  banks  and  other  private  lending 
institutions  and  is  designed  to  help  students  who  are 
either  ineligible  or  eligible  for  only  small  amounts  of 
the  University  financial  aid.  Payments  on  these  loans 
must  start  nine  (9)  months  after  graduation  or  ter- 
mination of  studies.  The  annual  interest  (7%)  will  be 
paid  by  the  federal  government  while  the  student  is 
in  school.  These  loans  are  made  by  private  lending 
institutions,  not  the  University. 


Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts  Programs 

These  funds  (scholarships)  are  established  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  are  available 
only  to  in-state  (Massachusetts  residents) 
undergraduate  students. 

Board  of  Higher  Education  (BHE) 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  in-state 
(Massachusetts  residents)  undergraduate  students  by 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education,  Park 
Square  Building,  Boston,  MA  02116.  All  in-state, 
undergraduate  students  applying  for  aid  from  the 
University  must  apply  for  a  BHE  scholarship.  While 
the  awards  are  designed  to  assist  the  low-income 
students,  some  scholarships  are  also  awarded  fro 
academic  proficiency  or  promise. 
To  apply  for  the  BHE, 

a.  List  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  Boston,  MA 
(CSS  code  0558)  as  a  recipient  on  the  Financial  Aid 
Form  (FAF)  which  is  submitted  to  Princeton,  NJ  for 
processing. 

b.  Submit  a  signed  copy  of  the  parents'  1040  form, 
or  a  signed  copy  of  1040  form  if  the  student  is  claim- 
ing independence,  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
BHE  notifies  the  student  directly  on  the  response  to 
the  application.  There  is  a  four  (4)  year  limitation  for 
receiving  a  BHE  scholarship.  The  student  must  carry 
a  minimum  of  12  credits  per  semester  in  order  to 
receive  this  award. 

Note:  BHE  awards  are  not  available  until  late  in  the 
semester. 


University  of 
Massachusetts  Scholarships 

1.  Tuition  Waivers  (TW) 

Tuition  Waivers  eliminate  the  need  for  paying  tuition 
to  attend  the  University.  They  are  authorized  by  the 
UMass  Board  of  Trustees  for  in-state,  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  who  demonstrate  financial 
need.  Generally,  tuition  waivers  are  awarded 
automatically  as  part  of  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
packaging  policy. 

2.  University  State  Scholarship  (USS) 

These  are  funds  granted  annually  by  the  state 
legislature  to  provide  scholarships  for  in-state 
undergraduate  students  who  show  need.  These 
scholarships  are  automatically  awarded  as  part  of  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  packaging  process. 

3.  Disadvantaged  Student  Program  (DVD) 

These  funds  are  also  granted  each  year  by  the  state 
legislature  to  provide  scholarships  for  in-state, 
undergraduate  students  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  The  scholarships  are  awarded 
automatically  as  part  of  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
packaging  process. 
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Packaging  Policy  —  How  You  Receive  Your 
Award 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  gives  out  financial  aid  in 
compliance  with  federal,  state,  and  University  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  based  on  the  concept  of 
'need'.  Need,  simply  defined,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  cost  of  attending  a  college  and 
the  reasonable  ability  of  the  student  and  I or  parents 
to  meet  that  cost.  In  order  to  assure  fairness  and 
equal  treatment  for  all  students  and  families  in 
assessing  financial  need,  all  colleges  and  universities 
subscribe  to  an  independent  agency  which  analyzes 
the  financial  status  of  the  student  and  the  parents  on 
a  uniform  basis.  Most  colleges,  at  least  in  the 
Eastern  United  States,  use  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  CSS,  in  Princeton,  NJ.  The  CSS  'Uniform 
Methodology'  concept  of  measuring  the  ability  of 
families  to  pay  is  based  on  considering  the  same 
standard  economic  characteristics  for  all  families;  in- 
come, assets,  family  size,  taxes,  medical  costs, 
minimum  standard  of  living  allowances,  etc.  This 
system  assures  that  the  financial  aid  offices  at  dif- 
ferent schools  are  operating  on  the  same  basis  and 
dealing  with  the  same  set  of  facts  for  each  student. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  'financial  aid' 
has  nothing  to  do  with  social  service  concepts  such 
as  welfare,  unemployment  compensation,  and  the 
like.  To  compare  financial  aid  with  welfare  is  unfair 
and  incorrect.  The  purpose  of  financial  aid  is  to  sup- 
port the  educational  endeavor,  the  basic  cost  of  at- 
tendance at  a  college.  It  does  not  allow  for  individual 
choices  or  circumstances  in  living  patterns  or  life- 
styles. The  college,  through  financial  aid,  cannot  and 
will  not  assume  the  costs  of  family  support  or  other 
not  associated  with  the  pursuit  of  education.  Similar- 
ly, the  Financial  Aid  Office  cannot  and  will  not 
assume  the  cost  of  educating  a  student  if  the  stud- 
ent or  the  student's  family  is  capable  of  providing  the 
necessary  support.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the 
reason  may  be  behind  a  failure  to  provide  such  sup- 
port. 

Keeping  these  points  in  mind,  students  are  encourag- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  the  services  offered  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office.  The  only  way  to  find  out  about 
eligibility  for  financial  aid  is  to  apply. 

In  considering  applications  for  financial  aid,  the 
University  considers  three  factors:  the  cost  of 
attending  the  University,  the  parent  and/or  student 
contribution,  and  the  resulting  'need'  on  the  part  of 
the  student. 

Cost  of  Attendance 

The  cost  of  attending  a  college  may  be  compared  to 
any  general  budget  familiar  to  most  people,  like  a 
household  or  personal  budget.  Within  that  budget 
are  a  number  of  factors  which  may  change  from  time 
to  time  due  to  rising  labor  costs,  changes  in  the  cost 
of  goods  and  services,  and  other  influences.  Because 
of  this,  the  Financial  Aid  Office  reviews  student 
budgets  (the  average  cost  of  attendance)  each  year, 
as  well  as  during  the  year  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  attendance. 


Since  the  student  population  is  made  up  of  many 
different  people,  each  with  different  living  situations, 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  uses  different  budgets  in 
computing  the  cost  of  attendance.  A  sample  budget 
appears  at  the  end  of  this  section  which  is  used  by 
financial  aid  counselors  when  considering  individual 
applications  for  financial  aid. 

Parent  and/or  Student  Contribution 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  reasonable  ability  of  the  parents  and/or  students 
to  meet  the  cost  of  attendance.  This  is  determined 
by  the  CSS  analysis  of  the  information  supplied  on 
the  Financial  Aid  Form  and  the  professional 
judgement  of  the  financial  aid  counselor.  In 
considering  an  application,  all  student  and  parent 
assets  are  reviewed.  Usual  family  assets  are  job 
income,  equity  in  property,  and  savings.  Some  other 
kinds  of  assets  considered  are  student  summer 
savings,  outside  scholarships,  educational  trusts, 
social  security,  and  veteran's  benefits. 

Need 

Need  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
attendance  and  the  student  and/or  family 
contribution.  In  meeting  need,  several  factors  come 
into  play.  First,  the  Financial  Aid  Office  must 
consider  the  amount  of  financial  aid  funds  available 
and  the  estimated  number  of  students  eligible  to 
receive  those  funds.  The  Financial  Aid  Office  follows 
two  general  rules:  first,  student  needs  are  met  to  the 
fullest  extent  allowed  by  the  funds  available,  and 
second,  funds  are  distributed  as  equitably  as 
possible.  For  this  reason  most  financial  aid  awards 
are  a  combination  of  'soft  money'  (scholarships  and 
grants)  and  'self-help'  (work  and  loans).  Beyond  this 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  can  never  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  able  to  meet  a  student's  total  'need',  or  offer 
the  particular  kind  of  aid  desired  by  the  student. 
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Expenses  (Annual) 


Dependent 

(Tax  Exemption 

of  Parents) 


Independent 


*  Tuition 

$     625.00 

$    625.00 

Activity  Fee 

36.00 

36.00 

Athletic  Fee 

10.00 

10.00 

ID  Card 

1.00 

1.00 

Health  Fee 

54.00 

54.00 

Mass  Pirg 

4.00  (Optional) 

4.00  (Optional) 

Medical  Insurance 

70.00  (Optional) 

70.00  (Optional) 

Room  Er  Board  Allowance 

1,250.00 

3,000.00 

Books  and  Supplies 

150.00 

150.00 

Personal  Expense  Allowance 

450.00 

720.00 

Transportation  Allowance 

400.00 

550.00 

Total 

$3,050.00 

•••5,220.00 

'Out-of-State  Tuition  is  $2,676.00 
**$800  for  each  legal  dependent 

Student  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
Rights 

1 .  All  students  have  a  right  to  apply  for  financial  aid 
and  must  be  considered  fairly  and  equally,  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

2.  All  students  have  the  right  of  review  of  their  case 
with  a  professional  counselor  in  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

3.  All  students  have  a  right  to  see  all  materials  held 
in  their  folder  within  the  Financial  Aid  Office  (one 
exception  is  the  Parents'  Confidential  Financial 
Information  if  the  parentis)  have  specifically 
prohibited  disclosure  to  the  student).  No  other 
individual,  other  than  a  member  of  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  staff  in  exercising  his  reponsibilities,  has  a 
right  to  see  a  student  applicant's  folder,  including 
spouse,  parent,  etc.  In  order  for  this  to  be  done,  the 
student  must  make  an  appointment  with  a  Financial 
Aid  Counselor. 

4.  Each  student  has  a  right  to  expect  confidentiality 
and  professionalism  in  the  handling  of  his  or  her 
application  for  financial  aid.  This  right  is  closely 
guarded  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  staff. 

5.  Upon  review  with  a  counselor,  if  the  student 
remains  unsatisfied  with  the  analysis  of  need  and  the 
award  of  aid,  she/he  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid,  the  Financial  Aid  Advisory 
Committee,  and  ultimately  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs. 

6.  The  student  has  a  right  to  a  timely  review  and 
award  notice,  assuming  the  student  has  met  the 
stated  deadlines  and  requirements  of  the  Financial 
Aid  Office. 


Responsibilities 

1 .  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  and  parent  to 
provide  all  data  requested,  honestly,  and  completely. 
Falsification  of  records  or  withholding  of  information 
pertinent  to  the  decision  of  aid  for  the  student,  may 
result  in  University  action,  or  in  cases  where  Federal 
funds  are  extended,  penalties  of  law. 

2.  It  is  the  responsibilitiy  of  the  student  to  read  all 
information,  carefully  and  completely,  and  to  comply 
with  the  stated  instructions  at  all  times.  Failure  to  do 
so  will  delay  awards  and  may  cause  the  student 
difficulty  in  registering  for  classes. 

3.  The  student  is  expected  to  be  prompt  in  applying 
for  aid  and  ensuring  that  support  documentation  is 
forwarded  in  a  timely  manner  to  the  Financial  Aid 
Office.  It  is  strongly  suggested  that  students  plan 
early. 

4.  The  student  is  expected  to  comply  with  all  laws 
and  policies  covering  aid.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  area  of  academic  enrollment,  as  a  full-aided 
student  is  expected  to  carry  not  less  than  twelve  (12) 
credit  hours.  The  student  is  expected  to  attend 
classes  and  progress  in  a  normal  manner  toward  a 
degree. 

5.  All  students  must  present  their  U  Mass/  Boston 
indentification  card  when  picking  up  checks, 
obtaining  confidential  financial  aid  information,  and 
keeping  an  appointment  with  a  financial  aid 
counselor.  There  will  be  no  exceptions  to  this  policy. 
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Academic  Regulations 

Sections  designated  by  asterisks  *  do  not  apply  to 
the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service. 

Conduct 

A  high  standard  of  conduct,  based  on  self-respect 
and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  is  ex- 
pected of  all  students.  The  disciplinary  system  of  the 
University  is  based  on  a  published  code  of  student 
conduct,  and  is  administered  by  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Discipline,  a  group  comprised  of 
faculty  and  students.  Hearings  are  conducted  to  in- 
sure due  process  and  fair  and  imparital  consideration. 
The  University,  acting  through  its  chancellor  or  any 
duly  designated  administrative  officer,  distinctly 
reserves  the  right  in  emergency  situations  to  suspend 
a  student.  A  student  so  suspended  by  administrative 
action  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  consideration  and 
disposition  of  his  or  her  case  by  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Discipline. 

Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  scheduled 
classes.  No  administrative  control  of  attendance  is 
exercised  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  In  case  of 
illness,  students  should  explain  their  absence  directly 
to  their  instructor,  and  grades  shall  not  be  reduced 
because  of  absences  due  to  illness  when  students 
have  met  their  instructors'  requirements  for  making 
-  up  back  work.  Students  should  report  illnesses  to  the 
University  Health  Service,  which  will  verify  dates  of 
absence  if  requested  by  faculty  members. 

Course  Load  for  Full-Time  Students* 

Students  may  plan  their  programs  for  four  years, 
(eight  semesters),  or  five  years,  (ten  semesters). 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  normally  carry  four 
courses  for  sixteen  credit  hours;  juniors  and  seniors 
normally  carry  five  courses  for  15  credit  hours. 
Because  juniors  and  senior  science  majors  may  find  it 
necessary  in  one  term  to  take  three  3-credit  courses, 
a  4-credit  core  curriculum  required  course  and  a 
5-credit  laboratory  course,  students  who  must  take 
laboratory  courses  of  more  than  four  credits  may 
take  a  course  load  of  18  credits.  Students  with 
cumulative  averages  of  3.0  or  3.5  may  take  one  extra 
course  with  the  permission  of  their  advisors. 

Course  Changes 

Students  are  allowed  five  school  days  from  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  to  add,  drop  or  substitute 
courses  without  notation  of  the  change  appearing  on 
their  record.  The  procedure  for  this  'Add/ Drop' 
period  is: 
•Pick  up  an  add/drop  card  from  the  Registrar's  Office; 

•Have  the  instructor  of  a  course  to  be  added  certify 

on  the  card  that  space  is  available; 
•Have  the  instructor  of  a  course  to  be  dropped 

release  the  student  on  his  or  her  records  and  on  the 

card; 


•  Have  the  add/drop  card  signed  by  the  advisor;  and 
•Return  the  completed  add/drop  card  to  the 

Registrar's  Office. 

From  the  sixth  academic  day  to  the  withdrawal 
deadline  of  each  term  noted  on  the  academic  calen- 
dar a  student  may  still  drop  courses  but  will  receive  a 
grade  of  'W*  for  each  course  on  his  or  her  record. 
Withdrawals  however,  are  not  computed  in  the  stud- 
ent's grade  point  average.  To  drop  courses  after  the 
fifth  academic  day,  students  should: 

•Obtain  course  withdrawal  card  from  their  Dean's 

Office; 
•Have  the  card  signed  by  the  instructor  and  advisor 

to  certify  withdrawal;  and 

•  Return  the  card  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Final  Examination 
Schedule  Changes 

A  student  may  have  a  final  examination  re-scheduled 
if  he  or  she  has  two  examinations  scheduled  at  the 
same  time  or  three  examinations  scheduled  on  the 
same  day.  The  student  should  request  such  a  change 
from  the  instructors  involved. 

Graduation  Requirements 

In  order  to  graduate,  students  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  major  department,  the  core  cur- 
riculum requirements  of  their  college,  maintain  a 
minimum  2.0  cumulative  average  and  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  124  credit  hours.  This  total  must 
include  a  minimum  of  45  residency  credits  at  the 
University.  Students  who  qualify  may  count  up  to 
four  credits  from  advanced  placement  in  languages 
or  other  freshman-sophomore  courses  toward  the 
124-credit-hour  total. 

Change  of  Major* 

Students  who  have  declared  a  major  field  and  wish 
to  change  it  should  consult  with  a  member  of  their 
college  dean's  advisory  office  staff.  Upon  approval  of 
the  change  by  the  dean's  office,  the  Registrar  and 
the  departments  involved  will  be  notified  and  the  stu- 
dent will  be  assigned  a  new  advisor. 
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Grades 

The  University  utilizes  a  system  of  letter  grades 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  following  numerical 
'quality  points': 

Letter  Quality 

Grade  Point 

Equivalent 

A  4.00 

A-  3.75 

B+  3.25 

B  3.00 

B-  2.75 

C  2.00 

C-  1.75 

D  1.00 

D-  .75  minimum  passing. 

F  .00  fail 

Inc  Incomplete 

Pass  Passing,  under  Pass/ Fail 

Option  (see  below) 

Y  Interim  grade  in  a 

declared  year-long 
course 
The  quality  points  for  each  grade  are  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  credits  for  the  course,  and  the  totals 
for  all  courses  added  to  arrive  at  the  student's 
cumulative  quality  point  figure.  The  cumulative  quali- 
ty point  figure  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
cumulative  credit  hours  carried  to  arrive  at  the 
cumulative  quality  point  average. 

Pass-Fail  Option* 

A  student  may  elect  one  course  each  semester  up  to 
a  maximum  of  eight  in  his  or  her  collegiate  work  to 
be  taken  on  a  Pass/ Fail  basis.  The  grade  of  'Pass' 
will  be  given  for  a  successfully  completed  Pass/ Fail 
course;  it  will  be  included  in  credit  toward  graduation 
but  not  in  quality  points  or  the  cumulative  average. 
To  take  a  course  on  a  Pass/ Fail  basis,  a  student 
must  be  carrying  three  courses  or  at  least  twelve 
credits  during  the  semester  in  which  the  Pass/  Fail 
course  is  elected.  The  student  must  present  a 
Pass/ Fail  option  card  for  the  course  to  the 
Registrar's  Office  at  the  time  announced  during  each 
semester,  and  a  Pass/  Fail  request,  once  submitted, 
cannot  be  withdrawn  or  changed  back  to  the  regular 
grading  system. 

National  Student  Exchange  Program 

University  students  can  receive  credit  for  from  one 
term  to  a  year's  study  at  another  major  university 
through  the  National  Student  Exchange  Program, 
which  will  allow  them  the  experience  of  studying 
under  other  social  and  educational  patterns  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Students 
particpating  pay  roughly  the  same  tuition  at  the  other 
39  schools  participating  in  the  program  as  at  the 
University.  Students  from  other  participating  schools 
can  be  found  studying  at  the  University.  To  take  part 
in  the  program,  students  should  be  sophomores  or 
juniors  with  at  least  a  2.5  cumulative  grade  point 
average. 


Failed  Courses* 

A  failure  in  a  course  required  for  a  degree  must  be 
repeated.  If  it  is  repeated  and  passed,  the  original 
failure  will  not  be  computed  in  the  cumulative 
average,  although  it  remains  on  the  student's  record. 

Transfer  Records* 

The  cumulative  average  of  a  transfer  student  at  a 
former  school  is  not  carried  over  to  the  University. 
The  student  begins  a  new  cumulative  average  upon 
admission.  A  transfer  student  cannot  be  dismissed 
for  poor  grades  in  the  first  semester  at  the 
University,  but  for  all  subsequent  semesters,  the 
student  must  attain  the  cumulative  average 
necessary  for  good  standing  in  the  class  to  which  he 
or  she  was  assigned,  (see  below). 

Departmental  and  University  Honor* 

Students  may  graduate  with  honors  in  their  major 
field  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  departmental 
honors  committee,  which  usually  involves  successful 
completion  of  an  honors  thesis  or  seminar  or 
attainment  of  a  3.5  average  in  the  field.  Admission  to 
honors  work  is  governed  by  the  departmental  honors 
committee  although  a  cumulative  average  of  3.0  is 
required  for  honors  students  in  all  departments. 
Students  may  count  up  to  six  hours  of  honors  work 
toward  graduation,  whether  it  meets  departmental 
standards  for  honors  or  not. 

The  University  bestows  three  separate  honors 
designations  for  scholastic  excellence  reflected  in  the 
cumulative  average: 

Summa  cum  laude  3.75  or  above 

Magna  cum  laude  3.50  to  3.54  inclusive 

Cum  laude  3.30  to  3.49  inclusive 

Good  Standing,  Probation  and  Academic 
Dismissal 

Students  whose  semester  averages  fall  below  1.5  in 
any  semester  are  placed  on  scholastic  probation  and 
are  warned  by  a  statement  on  the  bottom  of  their 
copies  of  their  semester  grade  report  that  continued 
below-standard  performance  will  result  in  academic 
dismissal  or  failure  to  graduate.  The  University 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Scholarship  is  charged 
with  modifying,  extending  or  limiting  the  restrictions 
on  a  student  during  the  period  of  scholastic 
probation  and  determining  its  length.  The  Committee 
reports  all  such  modifications  to  the  University 
Assembly. 
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Students  are  academically  dismissed  when  their 
cumulative  averages  fall  below  the  following 
requirements  for  good  standing: 

Number  of  Terms  Cumulative  Average 

Completed  Required  for 

Good  Standing 


0.0 
1.3 
1.5 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 


Students  electing  five-year  programs  must 
maintain  2.0  averages  for  the  last  two 
semesters. 

Students  readmitted  after  academic  dismissal  must 
attain  the  cumulative  average  for  the  class  to  which 
they  are  assigned  at  the  time  of  readmission. 

Voluntary  Withdrawal 

Students  may  withdraw  from  the  University  before 
the  last  day  of  classes  of  a  semester,  although  the 
effective  date  of  withdrawal  is  that  on  which  all 
forms  are  completed,  signed  and  returned  to  the 
Registrar.  Students  withdrawing  receive  a  'W  for 
each  course  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  Failure  to 
complete  a  withdrawal  form  will  result  in  the  grade 
of  'F'  being  recorded  in  all  courses  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  To  withdraw  from  the  University,  a  student 
must  do  the  following: 

•Consult  with  a  member  of  the  Dean's  advising  staff, 
who  will  provide  and  sign  a  withdrawal  form. 

•Receive  clearance  from  any  University  office  in 
which  financial  charges  have  been  accrued.  These 
offices  may  be  the  Library,  the  Health  Services  Of- 
fice, the  Bursar's  Office,  the  Student  Affair's  Office, 
the  Financial  Aid  Office,  the  Bookstore  and  the 
science  laboratories. 

Readmission* 

Students  who  leave  the  University  in  good  standing 
may  resume  their  studies  by  obtaining  a  readmission 
form  from  the  Registrar's  Office,  completing  it  and 
returning  it  to  the  Registrar's  Office.  They  will  be 
notified  in  writing  of  their  readmission  status. 

Students  who  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
University  and  wish  to  resume  their  education  should 
pick  up  and  complete  a  readmission  form  from  the 
Registrar  and  also  write  a  letter  of  appeal  addressed 
to  the  University  Standards  and  Scholarship 
Committee  and  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  a  member  of  the  advising  staff  in  their 
college. 

All  previous  course  work  at  the  University  remains 
part  of  the  permanent  record  for  students  who  have 
been  readmitted,  and  the  cumulative  average 
includes  all  prior  grades,  regardless  of  how  much 
time  elapsed  between  enrollments. 


Deadlines  for  Registrars  Receipts 
of  Readmission  Forms 

Students  wishing  to  re-enter  the  University  in  the  Fall 
semester  must  have  their  readmission  forms  received 
by  June  1,  and  in  the  Spring  semester  by  November 
1 .  After  these  dates,  readmission  will  be  permitted 
only  upon  the  availability  of  space. 

Administrative  Withdrawal 

A  student  may  be  administratively  withdrawn  from 
the  University  if,  after  due  notice,  the  student  fails  to 
satisfy  an  overdue  financial  obligation  to,  or  to  com- 
ply with  certain  administrative  requirements  of,  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  which 
the  student  is  registered. 

Section  1 /Conditions  Warranting 
Administrative  Withdrawal 

Any  of  the  following  conditions  may  warrant  ad- 
ministrative withdrawal: 

a.  Failure  to  comply  with  administrative  re- 
quirements: specifically, 

1 .  Failure  by  a  student  to  satisfy  an  overdue 
financial  obligation  to  the  University,  consisting 
of  tuition,  loans,  library  charges,  or  other  stu- 
dent charges,  including  orientation,  student  ac- 
tivities, health  services,  child  care,  and  other 
such  fees  as  may  be  established  from  time  to 
time. 

2.  Failure  to  comply  with  other  administrative  re- 
quirements, such  as  the  submission  of  health 
forms,  etc. 

b.  Forgery,  fraud,  or  falsification  of  information  on 
any  official  University  form  or  document,  such  as 
Bursar's  Clearance  Card,  grade  report,  recom- 
mendations, transcripts,  etc. 

c.  Certified  physical  health  or  mental  problems  of  a 
hazardous  nature. 

Section  2/Effects  of 
Administrative  Withdrawal 

a.  If  administratively  withdrawn,  a  student  shall 
cease  to  be  enrolled  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
complete  the  current  semester  or  to  register  for 
future  semesters. 

b.  The  student  shall  return  his  or  her  identification 
card  and  any  and  all  other  property  belonging  to 
the  University  currently  in  his  or  her  possession. 

c.  The  student  shall  receive  no  further  material  or 
notification  from  the  Registrar  concerning  Univer- 
sity affairs. 
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Section  3/Procedures  for  Implementing 
Administrative  Withdrawal 

I.    Procedures  to  be  applied  to  cases  brought  under 
conditions  a.  of  section  1. 

a.  The  appropriate  administrative  official  may 
recommend  to  the  Registrar  that  a  student  be 
administratively  withdrawn  from  the  University. 

b.  The  administrative  official  shall  make  his 
recommendation  in  writing  to  the  Registrar, 
detailing  his  compliance  with  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

1 .  The  recommendation  must  be  based  on  one 
of  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Section  1a: 

2.  The  facts  upon  which  the  recommendation 
is  based  must  be  ascertained  and  stated 
precisely  and  accurately. 

3.  An  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  must  have 
been  made  by  the  administrative  official  by 
mailing  to  the  student  at  his  last  known  ad- 
dress a  written  notice  of  the  proposed 
recommendation  for  withdrawal  and  the 
reasons  therefore,  such  matter  not  having 
been  successfully  resolved  within  fourteen 
calendar  days  of  the  mailing  of  said  notice. 

c.  If  the  Registrar  is  satisfied  that  the  conditions 
specified  in  paragraph  b.  of  this  section  have 
been  satisfied,  he  shall  send  a  certified  letter  to 
the  student  at  his  last  known  address  setting 
forth  the  recommendation  for  withdrawal  and 
the  reasons  therefore,  and  notifying  said  stu- 
dent that  he  or  she  may  within  fourteen  calen- 
dar days  after  said  letter  is  mailed  request  a 
hearing  on  the  matter  with  the  Registrar.  The 
Registrar  shall  include  with  the  certified  letter  a 
copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  Governing 
Administrative  Withdrawal. 

d.  If  the  student  does  not  request  a  hearing  with 
the  Registrar  or  take  action  satisfactory  to  the 
Registrar  to  resolve  the  matter  within  the  time 
allotted  in  paragraph  c.  of  this  section,  the 
Registrar  shall  administratively  withdraw  the 
student  from  the  University  no  sooner  than  the 
fifteenth  calendar  day  following  the  mailing  of 
the  notice  provided  for  in  said  paragraph. 

e.  If  a  student  requests  a  hearing  within  the  time 
allotted  in  paragraph  c.  of  this  section,  the 
Registrar  shall  schedule  a  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  If  the  Registrar  decides  in 
favor  of  the  administrative  withdrawal,  the 
Registrar  shall  forthwith  withdraw  the  student. 

II.   Procedures  to  be  applied  to  cases  brought  under 
conditions  b.  and  c.  of  Section  1. 

a.  The  appropriate  administrative  official  may 
recommend  to  the  Administrative  Withdrawal 
Review  Committee  that  a  student  be  ad- 
ministratively withdrawn  from  the  University. 

b.  The  administrative  official  shall  make  his 
recommendation  in  writing  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Withdrawal  Review  Committee 
detailing  his  compliance  with  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

1 .  The  recommendation  must  be  based  on  one 
of  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Section  1b.  or  c; 

2.  The  facts  upon  which  the  recommendation 
is  based  must  be  ascertained  and  stated 
precisely  and  accurately; 


3.  An  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  must  have 
been  made  by  the  administrative  official  by 
mailing  to  the  student  at  his  last  known  ad- 
dress a  written  notice  of  the  proposed 
recommendation  for  withdrawal  and  the 
reasons  therefore,  such  matter  not  having 
been  successfully  resolved  within  fourteen 
calendar  days  of  the  mailing  of  said  notice. 

c.  If  the  Administrative  Withdrawal  Review  Com- 
mittee is  satisfied  that  the  conditions  specified 
in  paragraph  b.  of  this  section  have  been 
satisfied,  it  shall  send  a  certified  letter  to  the 
student  at  his  last  known  address  setting  forth 
the  recommendation  for  withdrawal  and 
reasons  therefore  and  notifying  said  student 
that  he  or  she  may  within  fourteen  calendar  . 
days  after  said  letter  is  mailed  request  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter  with  the  Committee. 

d.  If  the  student  does  not  request  a  hearing  with 
the  Committee  or  take  action  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee  to  resolve  the  matter  within  the 
time  allotted  in  paragraph  c.  of  this  section, 
the  Committee  shall  instruct  the  Registrar  to 
administratively  withdraw  the  student  no 
sooner  than  the  fifteenth  calendar  day  follow- 
ing the  mailing  of  the  notice  provided  for  in 
said  paragraph. 

e.  If  a  student  requests  a  hearing  with  the  Com- 
mittee within  the  time  allotted  in  paragraph  c. 
of  this  section,  the  Committee  shall  schedule  a 
hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  The 
student  shall  have  the  right  to  testify  and  to 
present  witnesses  or  such  other  evidence  as 
may  be  relevant;  in  addition  the  student  shall 
have  the  right  to  have  a  physican  or  attorney 
present,  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  or  all  of 
these.  The  Committee  shall  hear  the  case  and 
decide  whether  facts  exist  which  warranted  ad- 
ministrative withdrawal  under  Section  1  b.  or 
d.  If  the  Committee  decides  in  favor  of  ad- 
ministrative withdrawal  it  shall  submit  to  the 
student  a  written  statement  of  its  findings,  its 
decision,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
student  may  be  reinstated. 

f .  The  student  may  appeal  a  decision  by  the 
Committee  in  favor  of  withdrawal  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  within  seven 
calendar  days  of  the  date  of  the  Committee's 
decision.  If  the  student  does  not  appeal  the 
Committee's  decision  within  the  seven  calendar 
days  allotted,  the  committee  shall  instruct  the 
Registrar  to  withdraw  the  student.  If  the  stu- 
dent does  appeal  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs  within  the  time  allotted,  the 
Vice  Chancellor  shall  schedule  an  appointment 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  at  that  time 
shall  confer  with  the  student,  accompanied  by 
counsel  if  the  student  so  wishes,  regarding  the 
Committee's  finding,  decision,  and  determina- 
tion of  reinstatement  conditions.  If  the  Vice 
Chancellor  affirms  the  Committee's  decision, 
he  shall  notify  the  student  of  his  decision,  and 
instruct  the  Registrar  to  withdraw  the  student. 
On  appeal  from  the  student,  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  may  modify  the 
reinstatement  conditions. 
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Section  4/ Reinstatement 

I.  Reinstatement  from  administrative  withdrawal 
brought  under  conditions  a.  of  section  1. 

a.  Any  student  who  has  been  administratively 
withdrawn  under  section  1  a.  may  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Registrar  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  matter.  Upon  such  a  resolution 
satisfactory  with  the  Registrar,  the  Registrar 
shall  forthwith  reinstate  the  student  to  active 
enrollment  status.  The  determination  of 
whether  a  reinstated  student  shall  receive 
credit  for  the  period  for  which  he  was 
withdrawn  shall  be  made  by  the  instructor  for 
each  course  involved. 

b.  A  student  who  fails  to  resolve  the  matter  in  the 
semester  during  which  he  or  she  is  withdrawn, 
can  be  reinstated  in  a  subsequent  semester 
upon  satisfaction  of  the  administrative  re- 
quirements at  issue  in  the  University's 
withdrawal  of  the  student. 

II.  Reinstatement  from  administrative  withdrawal 
brought  under  conditions  b.  or  c.  of  section  1. 
Any  student  who  has  been  administratively 
withdrawn  under  conditions  b.  or  c.  shall  be 
reinstated  only  upon  satisfaction  of  the  conditions 
established  by  the  Administrative  Withdrawal 
Review  Committee,  or  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs  where  the  Vice  Chancellor  has 
changed  reinstatement  conditions  appealed  by 
the  student. 

Section  5/Administrative 
Withdrawal  Review  Committee 

The  Administrative  Withdrawal  Review  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  each  year  by  the  Chancellor.  The 
Registrar  shall  not  be  a  member  of  said  Committee 
except  that  the  Registrar  shall  sit  in  place  of  a  regular 
member  in  any  case  wherein  said  regular  member  is 
the  administrative  official  recommending  withdrawal. 
The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  make  deci- 
sions concerning  administrative  withdrawal  as  provid- 
ed above. 

Right  to  Review 
University  Records 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  In  accor- 
dance with  Public  Law  93-38,  the  University  wishes 
to  inform  all  UMB  students  of  their  rights  to  review 
their  Education  Records  on  file  at  the  University. 

Education  records  include  those  records,  files, 
documents,  and  other  materials  which  contain  infor- 
mation directly  related  to  a  student,  and  which  are 
maintained  by  the  University  or  by  a  person  acting 
for  the  University  under  the  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act. 

Any  UMB  student  student  wishing  to  examine  his  or 
her  education  record  should  so  request  one  of  the 
following  offices  directly:  (NOTE:  Other  offices 
sometimes  hold  copies  of  education  records  for  their 
use.  Students  desiring  information  on  these  offices 
should  contact  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs). 

Admissions  Health  Services 

Dean's  Office  Registrar 

Financial  Aid  Teacher  Certification  Program 


Although  the  law  allows  45  days  from  the  request 
date  before  access  to  records  needs  to  be  granted, 
most  UMB  offices  will  try  to  satisfy  written  requests 
within  a  few  days.  Students  should  note,  however, 
that  certain  education  records  are  regarded  as  con- 
fidential, and  that  the  availability  of  the  information 
contained  therein  is  limited  (for  instance:  medical 
records,  parents  financial  records). 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  also  limits  the  ability  of 
educational  institutions  to  release  information  from  a 
student's  education  record  to  third  parties  -  except 
for  data  regarded  as  'directory  information'.  While  at 
present  there  is  no  directory  published  for  students 
at  UMB,  the  University  regards  a  student's  name, 
address,  collegiate  affiliation,  status,  offically 
recognized  activites,  and  graduating  class  as  'direc- 
tory information'  and  thus  reserves  the  right  to 
release  that  information  to  third  parties,  unless  the 
student  has  requested  that  the  information  not  be 
released  without  his/her  prior  consent. 

If  a  student  requests  a  copy  of  any  part  of  his/her 
education  record,  either  for  personal  use  or  for 
release  to  a  third  party,  the  student  shall  incur  the 
cost  of  copying  not  to  exceed  $5/copy. 

Any  questions  and/or  challenges  concerning  these 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs,  Administration  Building,  Third  Floor. 


Residence  Status 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Classification  of  Students  for 
Tuition  Purposes 

These  rules  and  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  students  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  as 
Massachusetts  or  non-Massachusetts  students  for  tuition 
purposes. 

Section  1.  Definitions 

1.  Academic  Period  -  A  term  or  semester  in  an 
academic  year  or  a  summer  session,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

2.  Continuous  Attendance  -  Enrollment  at  the 
University  for  the  normal  academic  year  in  each  calendar 
year,  or  the  appropriate  portion  or  portions  of  such 
academic  year  as  prescribed  by  the. Board  of  Trustees  or 
under  their  authority. 

3.  Domicile  -  A  person's  true,  fixed  and  permanent 
home  and  place  of  habitation,  where  be  intends  to  remain 
permanently  or  for  an  indefinite  time. 

4.  Emancipated  Person  -  A  person  (a.)  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  18  years,  or  (b.)  if  under  18  years 
of  age,  whose  parents  have  entirely  surrendered  the 
right  to  the  care,  custody  and  earnings  of  such  per- 
son and  who  no  longer  are  under  any  legal  obligatior 
to  support  or  maintain  such  person,  or  (c.)  a  person 
who  has  no  parent.  If  none  of  the  aforesaid  defini- 
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tions  apply,  said  person  shall  be  deemed  an 
'unemancipated  person'. 

5.  His  -  Shall  apply  to  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
gender. 

6.  Parent  -  With  respect  to  a  person,  in  the  case  of 
an  adopted  person,  inserting  the  adjective  'adoptive' 
before  the  words  'father'  and  'mother'  wherever  us- 
ed: 

(a.)The  person's  father. 

(b.)if  the  person's  father  dies,  either  the  legal  guar- 
dian or  if  no  legal  guardian  is  appointed,  the  per- 
son's mother; 

(c.)if  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is  living  and  no 
legal  guardian  is  appointed,  the  person  who  then 
stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the  person; 

(d.)if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced,  separated 
or  unmarried  and  legal  custody  of  the  person  is 
awarded; 

(e.)if  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced,  separated 
or  unmarried  and  legal  custody  has  not  been 
awarded,  the  father  or  the  mother,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  whom  the  person  lives  or,  if  he  lives 
with  neither  and  the  father  is  living,  the  father. 

Residence  -  A  place  of  habitation. 

Section  2.  Rules  for  Determination 

of  Domicile 

(1.)  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  physical 
presence  in  Massachusetts  while  the  person  is  carry- 
ing on  a  course  of  study  at  the  University  or  while 
the  person  is  engaged  in  employment  for  a  specified 
term  unless  Massachusetts  is  otherwise  the  domicile 
of  the  person. 

(2.)  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed  thereafter,  by 
action  of  the  parent  in  the  case  of  an  unemancipated 
person  or  by  action  of  the  person  himself  in  the  case 
of  an  emancipated  person. 

(3.)  A  person  claiming  Massachusetts  as  his  domicile 
shall  furnish  evidence  to  support  such  claim.  The 
burden  of  proof  in  all  cases  is  upon  the  person  mak- 
ing the  claim.  The  following  shall  be  of  probative 
value,  although  not  necessarily  conclusive,  in  support 
of  a  claim  of  domicile  within  Massachusetts: 

(a.)Birth  certificate; 

(b. (Motor  vehicle  registration  and/or  operator's 

license; 
(c.) Voting  or  registration  for  voting; 
(d.)Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  Income  Tax 

returns; 
(e.)  Property  Ownership; 
(f .)  Continuous  physical  presence  in  Massachusetts 

during  periods  when  not  enrolled  as  a  student; 
(g. (Permanent  employment  in  a  position  not  normally 

filled  by  a  student; 
(h. (Reliance  on  Massachusetts  sources  for  financial 

support; 
(i.)  Former  domicile  in  Massachusetts  and 

maintenance  of  significant  connections  therein 

while  absent; 
(j.)  Domicile  of  parent  within  Massachusetts. 

Evidence  submitted  in  support  of  an  assertion  of 
domicile  or  of  parental  relationship  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  or  his 


designee  may  require.  Copies  of  official  records  of 
documents  shall  be  authenticated  by  a  proper  officer. 
Assertions  of  fact  made  other  than  by  an  authen- 
ticated copy  of  an  official  record  shall  be  certified  as 
to  accuracy  and  completeness  by  the  person  submit- 
ting the  same. 

Section  3.  Proof  of  Parental  Relationship 

A  person  asserting  that  he  is  an  emancipated  person 
shall  furnish  evidence  to  support  such  assertion. 
Such  evidence  may  include: 

(a. (Birth  certificate  or  any  other  legal  document  that 
shows  place  and  date  of  birth; 

(b. (Legal  guardianship  papers  -  court  appointment 
and  termination  must  be  submitted; 

(c. (Statements  of  the  person,  his  parent(s), 

guardian(s),  or  others  certifying  no  financial  sup- 
port; 

(d. (Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State  Income  Tax 
returns  filed  by  the  person  and  his  parentis); 

(e. (Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be  provided,  an  af- 
fidavit of  the  emancipated  person  in  explanation 
thereof  and  stating  fully  the  grounds  supporting  the 
claim  of  emancipation. 

Section  4.  Rules  for  Classification 

1 .  Every  emancipated  person  applying  for  admission 
to  the  University  who  has  maintained  a  residence  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve 
consecutive  months  preceding  the  date  of  his  ap- 
plication and  has  established  a  domicile  in  Mass- 
achusetts shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a 
Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes. 

2.  Every  unemancipated  person  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  whose  parent  has  maintained 
a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding 
the  date  of  his  application  and  has  established  a 
domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligible  for  classifi- 
cation as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. 

3.  Every  emancipated  person  seeking  a  change  in 
classification  who  has  maintained  a  residence  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  con- 
tinuous calendar  year  next  preceding  the  beginning 
date  of  the  academic  period  for  which  he  registers 
and  has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall 
be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  stu- 
dent for  tuition  purposes  for  such  academic  period. 

4.  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking  a  change  in 
classification,  whose  parent  has  maintained  a 
residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  continuous  calendar  year,  next  preceding 
the  beginning  date  of  the  academic  period  for  which 
the  person  registers  and  has  established  a  domicile  in 
Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a 
Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  for  such 
academic  period. 

5.  A  person  having  his  domicile  elsewhere  than  in 
Massachusetts  shall  not  be  eligible  for  classification 
as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  ex- 
cept as  herein  provided. 
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6.  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the  University  as 
a  Massachusetts  student  shall  be  eligible  for  con- 
tinued classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for 
tuition  purposes,  until  attainment  of  the  degree  for 
which  he  is  then  enrolled,  during  continuous  atten- 
dance at  such  institution. 

7.  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  his  spouse  and  unemancipated  children 
shall,  while  he  is  on  active  duty  and  stationed  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  be  eligible  for 
classification  as  Massachusetts  students  for  tuition 
purposes. 

Section  5.  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  in  classification  as  a 
Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  submit- 
ted later  than  the  first  day  of  classes  shall  affect  a 
classification  during  the  then  current  academic 
period. 

Section  6.  Penalty  for  Misrepresentations 

Misrepresentation  in,  or  omission  from  any  evidence 
submitted,  of  any  fact  which  if  correctly  or  complete- 
ly stated  would  be  grounds  to  deny  classification  as 
a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes  shall  be 
cause  for  exclusion  or  expulsion  from  or  other 
disciplinary  action  by  the  University. 

Section  7.  Appeals 

Appeal  from  a  determination  denying  classification  as 
a  Massachusetts  student  shall  be  initiated  by  filing  a 
written  request  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
.    or  his  designee  specifying  the  particular  grounds  for 
said  request. 

Section  8.  Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  prohibiting  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  waive  or  reduce  tuition  charges. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  March  6,  1974. 
The  residency  policy  of  the  University  of  Mass- 
achusetts is  currently  under  revision  and  students 
should  check  with  the  University  Admis- 
sions Office  for  any  changes  to  listed  policy. 

Classification  of  Students 

Degree-Seeking  Students:  These  students  shall  in- 
itially submit  an  application  for  admission  to  the  Ad- 
missions Office  and  be  admitted  before  being 
classified  as  degree-seeking. 
A  degree-seeking  student  may  switch  between  full, 
(9  or  more  credits),  and  part-time,  (2  courses  or  less, 
not  to  exceed  8  credits),  status  without  difficulty. 
Degree-seeking  students  may  attend  classes  either  in 
the  day  or  evening. 

Degree-seeking  students  may  not  switch  to  Special 
Student  status  until  they  have  graduated. 

Special  Students  (non-degree  seeking):  This  status 
is  primarily  designed  for  the  person  who  is  not  in- 
terested at  the  time  of  registration  in  working  toward 
a  degree  at  UMB. 

Such  a  student  is  not  officially  admitted  to  the 
University  and  registration  as  a  Special  Student  in  no 
way  implies  future  admission  as  a  regular  degree- 


seeking  student. 

Credit  earned  as  a  Special  Student  will  not  be 
counted  toward  a  degree  at  UMB  unless  the  student 
subsequently  applies  for  regular  admission  and  is  ac- 
cepted as  an  undergraduate  student. 

No  more  than  15  credits  earned  as  a  Special  Student 

may  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  The  appropriate 

academic  dean  must  approve  the  acceptance  of 

credit  earned  as  a  Special  Student. 

If  a  change  to  regular,  degree-seeking  student  status 

is  made,  an  appropriate  application  must  be  filed  in 

the  Admissions  Office. 

Special  Students  will  register  through  the  Registrar's 

Office  for  courses  on  a  space  available  basis. 

Special  Students  may  take  either  a  full  or  part-time 

load. 

Special  Students  will  be  asked  to  pay  the  same  tui- 
tion and  fees  as  degree-seeking  students  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  $15  advising  fee. 

A  Foreign  Student,  on  a  student  visa,  is  not  permit- 
ted to  register  as  a  Special  Student.  Immigration 
regulations  prohibit  such  a  status. 

Amherst  Students:  Interchange  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  an  Interchange  application  form  to 
the  Admissions  Office.  Once  an  Interchange  student 
is  admitted,  he  will  be  classified  as  a  degree-seeking 
student. 

Exchange  Students  and  Degree  in  Absentia  Students 
will  apply  directly  to  the  Registrar's  Office  for  permis- 
sion to  register  for  classes.  These  students  will  be 
classified  as  full-time  Specials.  Exchange  students 
who  wish  to  remain  at  UMB  and  obtain  their  degree 
from  UMB  must  submit  an  Interchange  application  to 
the  Admissions  Office  and  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  all  Interchange  students. 


Student  Expenses 
1978-1979 

The  financial  requirements  of  the  University,  chang 
ing  costs,  state  and  legislative  action,  and  other  mat- 
ters may  require  an  adjustment  of  these  charges  and 
expenses.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make 
adjustments  to  the  estimated  charges  and  expenses 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  in  the  opinion  i 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  applicant  acknow- 
ledges this  reservation  by  the  submission  of  an  ap- 
plication for  admission  or  by  registration. 

Entrance  Expenses 

Application  Fee:  Each  application  for  admission  to 
the  University  from  a  degree  seeking  student  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  non-refundable  application  fee 
payment  of  $10.00  for  qualified  Massachusetts 
residents;  $25.00  for  non-Massachusetts  residents. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  BOSTON,  and  submitted  to 
the  Admissions  Office. 

Matriculation  and  Orientation  Fees:  Upon  accep- 
tance, all  first-time  students  are  required  to  pay  a 
combined,  non-refundable,  $30.00  fee  to  indicate 
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their  intention  to  enter  and  to  reserve  their  place.  Fif- 
teen dollars  is  applied  to  orientation  and  counseling 
expenses.  Fifteen  dollars  will  be  applied  to  the  first 
semester's  tuition  expenses  upon  enrollment.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS,  BOSTON,  and  returned  to  the 
Admissions  Office. 

Sample  Initial  Payments 
For  New  Students 

The  initial  payments  for  first  semester  expenses  re- 
quired for  new  freshmen  and  transfer  students  prior 
to  Fall  1979  Registration,  and  other  expenses 
reasonably  expected  are: 


Entrance  Expenses 

Mass.  Residents 

All  Others 

Application  Fee  (with  Application) 

$10.00 

$25.00 

Matriculation/Orientation 

Fee  (upon  acceptance) 

($15.00  is  a  deposit  towards  tuition  and  is 
deducted  from  initial  semester  tuition  charge.) 

$30.00 

$30.00 

Total  Entrance  Expenses 

$40.00 

$55.00 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

Estimated  Semester  Tuition  Bill 

Tuition  (Mass.  Resident)  $312.50 

Less  Matriculation  Fee  ($15.00) 

$297.50 

Tuition  (Non-Resident)  $1075.00 

1060.00 

Less  Matriculation  Fee  ($15.00) 

$1060.00 

Student  Activities  Fee 

18.00 

18.00 

Student  Health  Services  Fee 

27.00 

27.00 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Ins. 
(optional)  12  months  coverage 

70.00 

70.00 

Athletics  Fee 

5.00 

5.00 

Identification  Card  Fee 

1.00 

1.00 

Mass.  PIRG  (optional) 

2.00 

2.00 

Total  Initial  Tuition  Bill 

420.50 

1183.00 

Books,  Laboratory,  and  Other  Supplies 
(estimated) 

100.00 

100.00 

Total  Estimated  Initial  Semester  Expenses 

560.50 

1338.00 
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Annual  Expenses 

Expenses  are  approximately  $800-$900  per  year  for  a 
full-time  Massachusetts  resident.  The  following 
estimate  of  a  year's  expenses  for  full-time  students 
include  only  those  items  which  are  strictly  University- 
related.  Tuition  for  Massachusetts  residents  is  $625 
per  year;  for  other,  $2150.  The  University  reserves 
the  right  to  change  any  fees  without  advance  notice. 


Estimated  Annual  Expenses 

Tuition  (Qualified  Mass.  Residents) 

$625.00 

Student  activities  Fee 

36.00 

Health  Services  Fee 

54.00 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Ins.  (12  months 
coverage) 

70.00  (optional) 

Identification  Card 

1.00 

Athletics  Fee 

10.00 

Mass.  PIRG  (optional) 

4.00 

Books,  Laboratory  and  Other  Supplies 

200.00 

Estimated  Total 

$1,000.00 

No  provision  is  made  for  room  and  board  as  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  non- 
residential. 

The  figure  for  books,  etc.  is  an  estimate.  It  varies 
depending  upon  courses  chosen  and  individual 
needs.  Students  should  be  prepared  to  pay  cash  for 
books  and  incidental  supplies.  Certain  departments 
make  special  charges  for  necessary  laboratory  sup- 
plies. These  are  payable  after  classes  commence. 
The  tuition  bill  will  be  rendered,  to  the  parent  of 
each  student  or  to  the  student  directly,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  semester. 


Part-Time  Students  -  Undergraduate  Degree- 
Seeking 

SP  -  1  or  2  courses 

Tuition 

Out-of-State 

537.50 

In-State 

156.25 

Fees 

Activities 

9.00 

Health 

13.50 

Athletics 

2.50 

Identification  Card 

1.00 

Medical  Insurance  (optional) 

70.00 

Mass.  PIRG  (optional) 

2.00 
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Special  Students  SP  (Transient  Non  Degree- 
Seeking) 

Tuition  (By  the  Course) 

One  Course 
(1-4  credits) 

Two  Courses 
(5-8  credits) 

Three  or 
More  Courses 

Out-of-State 

268.75 

537.50 

1075.00 

In-State 

78.50 

156.25 

312.50 

Fees:  Activities 

9.00 

9.00 

18.00 

Health 

13.50 

13.50 

27.00 

Athletics 

2.50 

2.50 

5.00 

Identification  Card 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00    . 

Medical  Insurance  (optional) 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

PIRG  (optional) 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Graduate  Students  GM 

Tuition  (per  credit) 

1-10  Credits 

Out-of-State 

$107.50  per 
credit 

In-State 

40.50  per 
credit 

(Maximum  Charge  10  Credits) 

1  or  2  courses 
(1-8  Credits) 

3  or  more  Credits/ 
9  or  more  Credits 

Fees:  Activities 

9.00 

18.00 

Health 

13.50 

27.00 

Athletics 

2.50 

5.00 

Identification  Card 

1.00 

1.00 

Medical  Insurance  (optional) 

70.00 

70.00 

PIRG  (optional) 

2.00 

2.00 

Explanation  Of  Fees 
And  Payments 

In-State  Tuition 

As  a  state  institution,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  offers  a  low  rate  of  tuition 
to  all  students  entering  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low  residential  rate 
is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  policy  establish- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  detailed  under  the 
section  titled  'Residence  Status'. 

Student  Activities  Fee 

This  is  a  mandatory  fee  set  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
It  is  used  to  support  programs  and  activities 
beneficial  to  students,  such  as  the  recognized  stu- 
dent organizations  and  the  University  Cultural  Events 
Committee. 


Student  Health  Fee 

This  is  a  mandatory  fee  for  all  students  set  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  used  to  support  the  University 
Health  Services  and  its  programs. 

Medical  Surgical  Insurance  (Optional  Fee) 

An  optional  plan  providing  health,  medical,  and 
surgical  care  on  a  twelve  month  basis  for  injuries  or 
illness  during  the  school  year,  holidays,  and  summer 
vacation.  Students  who  register  for  the  Fall  semester 
have  only  one  opportunity  to  enter  or  reject  this  pro- 
gram each  year,  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  Fall 
semester  bill.  It  is  also  offered  on  the  Spring 
semester  bill  for  new  Spring  registrants  only. 
Dependents  of  married  students  are  not  covered 
under  this  plan.  Coverage  for  dependents  is  available 
at  additional  cost.  Inquire  at  the  University  Health 
Services. 
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Commencement  Fee 

A  commencement  fee  of  20.00  is  assessed  students 
in  the  Fall  semester  of  their  senior  year,  as  com- 
mencement exercises  and  events  are  intended  to  be 
self-supporting. 

Athletics  Fee 

This  is  a  mandatory  fee  for  all  students  set  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  used  to  support  the  Universi- 
ty Athletics  Program. 

I.D.  Fee 

This  is  a  mandatory  fee  for  all  students  set  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  used  to  support  the  cost  of 
the  picture  identification  card.  It  is  charged  each  Fall 
for  all  continuing  students  and  the  first  semester  of 
attendance  for  each  new  or  re-entering  student. 

Payment  Due  Dates 

In  accordance  with  University  policy  all  charges  for 
tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable  approximately 
21  days  prior  to  the  date  of  final  registration  for  each 
semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in  advance  with  due 
date  shown  and  should  be  returned  with  the  proper 
payment  to  the  Bursar's  Office,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Boston,  MA  02125.  Pay- 
ment of  bills  is  an  integral  part  of  Registration.  A  stu- 
dent will  not  be  fully  registered  until  the  bills  are  paid 
in  full  or  otherwise  accounted  for.  All  tuition  bills 
must  be  returned  directly  to  the  Bursar's  Office  for 
registration  clearance  by  the  due  date  on  the  bill. 
Delinquent  accounts  will  be  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  cancellation  of  registration,  as  University 
regulations  prohibit  final  registration,  graduation,  or 
granting  credit  for  any  student  whose  account  with 
the  University  is  delinquent. 

Scholarship  Payments 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  students  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  to  see  that  the  University  is  adequate- 
ly notified  prior  to  the  time  fee  bills  are  prepared. 
Known  scholarships  are  shown  on  the  fee  bills.  If 
such  items  are  not  shown,  credits  cannot  be  made 
towards  the  bill  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  the  Bursar  of  the  University  by  the 
donor  or  the  recipient. 

Late  Payment  and  Registration 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment  of  his 
semester  charges  by  the  date  specified  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  late  payment  of  $25.00. 


Tuition  and  Fee  Refunds 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  for  any 
reason,  except  as  specified  below,  before  a  semester 
is  completed  will  be  granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tui- 
tion and  fees.  A  withdrawal  form  must  be  completed 
by  the  student.  Failure  to  attend  does  not  constitute 
a  withdrawal.  Upon  completion  of  a  withdrawal  form 
from  the  Dean's  Office  of  their  respective  college,  a 
student  who  makes  an  advance  payment  and  then 
for  any  reason  does  not  attend  any  part  of  the  next 
semester  or  term  at  the  University  will  be  given  a  full 
refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  application  fee,  the 
$15  admission  (matriculation)  payment  and  the  $15 
orientation  payment  required  of  new  students  are  not 
refundable.  A  student  called  into  military  service 
before  completion  of  a  semester  will  be  given  a  pro 
rate  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  provided  that  he 
receives  no  academic  credit  for  the  work  of  that 
semester.  If  academic  credit  is  given,  there  will  be  no 
refund.  Refunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse 
scholarship  or  loan  funds,  (up  to  the  full  amount) 
and  any  remaining  amount  is  refunded  to  the  student 
or  parent.  A  student  who  is  suspended  or  expelled 
from  the  University  for  disciplinary  reasons  forfeits  all 
rights  to  a  refund. 
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Refund  Schedule 

Regular  Term 

A.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  beginning 
term  (Registration  Day) 

of  semester  or 

80% 

B.  During  the  third  week 

60% 

C.  During  the  fourth  week 

40% 

D.  During  the  fifth  week 

20% 

E.   After  the  fifth  week 

no  refund 

Summer  Session 

A.  During  the  first  week 

60% 

B.  During  the  second  week 

20% 

C.  After  the  second  week 

no  refund 

Refunds  are  based  upon  the  withdrawal  date  established  by  the  Reg 

istrar 

Student  Awards 

Each  year  at  graduation,  UMass/ Boston  recognizes 
its  finest  students  by  bestowing  the  following 
awards: 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Honor  Award  com- 
memorates the  groundbreaking  in  1977  for  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Presidential  Library  on  the  University 
campus  and  is  the  highest  honor  the  University  con- 
fers on  graduating  seniors.  A  faculty  committee 
selects  recipients  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
academic  performance  and  other  indications  of  in- 
tellectual development. 

The  Adrian  Jill  Barnett  Award  honors  the  memory 
of  an  alumna  fatally  injured  in  a  highway  accident  in 
1977,  and  is  conferred  on  graduating  psychology  ma- 
jors who  demonstrate  academic  excellence. 

The  Alfred  R.  Ferguson  Prize  honors  the  late 
teacher  and  scholar  who  worked  to  develop  the 
University  in  its  first  decade.  It  is  given  to  the 
outstanding  student  in  American  literature,  one  of 
Professor  Ferguson's  areas  of  research. 

The  Richard  J.  Landry  Prize  is  given  in  memory  of 
the  University  teacher  and  political  theorist  by  his 
colleagues  to  an  under-graduate  for  distinguished 
work  in  political  science. 


The  Brian  Rattigan  Prize  is  awarded  to  a  University 
student  for  outstanding  creative  achievement  in 
memory  of  this  student  poet  and  member  of  the 
University's  first  graduating  class  who  drowned  dur- 
ing the  summer  before  his  senior  year. 

The  Alvan  S.  Ryan  Award  commemorates  the  first 
awarding  of  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus  to  a  retir- 
ing faculty  member.  The  award  is  given  to  the 
outstanding  graduate  student  in  English,  Professor 
Ryan's  department. 

The  John  W.  Ryan  Faculty  Convocation  Award 

is  given  to  the  student  with  the  highest  average  at 
the  beginning  of  his  or  her  junior  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  award  commemorates  the  convocation  of 
the  University's  first  chancellor. 

The  Luis  Emilio  Soto  Prize  honors  the  memory  of 
the  late  University  professor  of  Spanish,  and  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  senior  Spanish  major  who 
best  reflects  Professor  Soto's  humanistic  qualities 
and  devotion  to  intellectual  life  at  the  University. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  largest 
academic  unit  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston.  More  than  350  faculty  members  in  22 
departments  serve  an  undergraduate  student  popula- 
tion of  approximately  6000.  Supplementing  depart- 
mental programs  are  some  eleven  interdisciplinary 
concentrations  providing  the  opportunity  to  integrate 
perspectives  and  knowledge  gained  in  various 
disciplines.  A  graduate  program  currently  offers 
Master  of  Arts/or  Science  Programs  in  5  depart- 
ments. The  College  supports  the  general  education 
programs  of  the  other  two  Colleges  of  the  Boston 
campus  by  direct  faculty  participation  and  by  open- 
ing its  own  courses  to  all  qualified  students. 

The  mission  of  the  College  is  to  provide  its  students 
with  sound  training  and  experience  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  and  through  a  variety  of  devices  such 
as  extended  day  scheduling,  satelite  campus  schedul- 
ing, tutorial  services,  and  part-time  degree  programs, 
to  make  the  education  offered  readily  accessible  to 
the  diverse,  urban  population  served. 

The  general  goal  of  the  College  is  to  develop  in  its 
student  the  skills,  interests  and  understandings  that 
will  be  a  basis  for  life-long  personal  and  professional 
growth.  In  addition,  several  selected  programs  of  the 
College  are  pre-professional  in  nature.  Accordingly, 
graduates  of  the  College  either  enter  directly  into 
working  careers  or  continue  their  education  in  pro- 
fessional or  graduate  programs.  The  College  awards 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Science. 


Graduation  Requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must  acquire  a  total 
of  124  credits.  All  students  must  earn  a  minimum  of 
45  credits  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston.  In  the  case  of  interchange  students  from  the 
Amherst  campus  up  to  15  credits  toward  this 
minimum  may  be  transferred,  subject  to  certain  pro- 
visions. Consult  the  Admissions  Office. 

The  Core  Curriculum 

Beginning  with  the  Class  entering  in  September, 
1979,  the  Core  Curriculum  will  offer  approximately 
one  hundred  carefully  designed  courses  that  in- 
troduce, in  ways  suitable  for  the  non-specialist,  the 
general  and  fundamental  character  of  the  major 
academic  areas  they  represent.  They  seek  to  in- 
troduce students  to  the  kind  of  learning  that 
broadens  awareness,  deepens  understanding,  poses 
alternatives,  and  informs  decisions.  At  the  introduc- 
tory level  these  courses  will  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  fundamental  academic  skills  of  expository 
writing,  critical  thinking,  mathematics  and  ap- 
propriate methods  of  study. 
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Under  the  Core  Curriculum  all  students  take  a  year  of 
Freshman  Writing  or  gain  a  waiver  by  examination. 

In  addition,  they  are  asked  to  elect  twelve  semester, 
half-year,courses  from  the  following  seven  broad 
areas.  At  least  3  of  the  core  courses  must  be  at  the 
imtermediate  level.  In  any  one  area  of  particular  in- 
terest, a  student  may  count  up  to  three  courses, 
otherwise  no  more  than  two: 

Core  Areas 

Art 

Historical  and  Cultural  Studies 

Philosophical  and  Humanistic  Studies 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Natural  Sciences 

Mathemetics  and  Computer  Languages 

Foreign  Languages 

A  students  who  presents  evidence  through  place- 
ment scores  or  transcripts  of  intermediate  proficiency 
in  a  foreign  language  or  of  work  equivalent  to  college 
calulus  may  waive  the  foreign  language  or 
mathematics  portion  of  the  core  requirements  or  may 
substitute  advanced  courses  for  core  courses. 
Students  granted  a  waiver  in  foreign  languages  or 
mathematics  need  take  only  10  core  courses  in  the 
remaining  six  areas;  students  granted  two  waivers 
need  take  only  8  courses  in  the  remaining  five  areas. 
A  waiver  reduces  by  two  the  number  of  required  in- 
termediate courses. 

All  core  courses,  at  both  introductory  and  in- 
termediate levels,  are  identified  by  the  prefix  "C"  in 
the  course  number.  A  preliminary  listing  of  core 
courses  appears  among  the  departmental  courses 
described  later  in  this  catalog.  However,  students 
should  always  consult  the  latest  materials  published 
by  the  Registrar's  Office  prior  to  registration  for  a 
complete  listing  of  core  courses  offered  each 
semester. 

Proficiency  in  Writing 

Both  the  overall  design  of  the  Core  Curriculum  and 
the  materials  and  methods  of  individual  core  courses 
assist  students  in  acquiring  proficiency  in  the  skills  of 
languages  other  than  our  own,   of  mathematics,  of 
the  arts  and  of  science.  But  supreme  among  these 
skills  is  the  ability  to  use  the  English  language  effec- 
tively: To  write  clearly,  correctly,  and  persuasively  in 
the  presentation  of  ideas.  For  this  reason  the  College 
requires  all  students  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in 
writing  by  either  passing  a  Proficiency  Exam  or  sub- 
mitting a  satisfactory  portfolio  of  papers  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Junior  Year.  Students  can  get  fur- 
ther information  about  the  Writing  Proficiency  re- 
quirement in  the  Academic  Support  Services  Office 
at  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Curricular  Requirements  for  Students 
Admitted  before  September,  1979 

Each  student  is  required  to  take  one  year  of  training 
in  writing,  normally  during  the  freshman  year.  This 
requirement  can  be  met  by  several  different  courses. 
Students  should  contact  Academic  Support  Services 
of  the  College  for  further  information. 


Any  student  who  entered  as  a  freshman  in 
September  of  1978  and  all  students  who  entered  in 
January,  1979  must  complete  the  Writing  Proficiency 
requirement  either  by  passing  the  Proficiency  Exam 
or  submitting  a  satisfactory  portfolio  of  papers  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Junior  Year.  Students  can  get 
further  information  about  the  Writing  Proficiency  re- 
quirement in  the  Academic  Support  Services  office. 

In  addition,  each  student  shall  complete  a  pattern  of 
core  course  requirements.  Students  who  entered  the 
College  before  September,  1979  may  fulfill  the  core 
requirement  under  one  of  two  options: 

Option  1 

In  this  option  each  student  must  take  a  distribution 
pattern  consisting  of  twelve  semester  courses  from 
among  the  following  six  areas: 

Historical  and  cultural  studies 

Foreign  language  (or  intermediate  proficiency) 

Philosphy,  the  arts,  literature 

Mathematics,  computer  language,  statistics 

Natural  sciences 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

In  fulfilling  this  requirement  the  student  may  concen- 
trate the  courses  in  four  areas,  or  may  distribute 
them  over  five  or  six  areas.  In  any  case  the  student 
must  have  a  minimum  of  two  courses  in  each  of  four 
areas.  No  more  than  three  courses  may  be  counted 
in  a  single  area.  In  cases  where  a  course  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  requirements  in  more  than  one  area, 
the  student  may  count  it  in  only  one,  unless  other- 
wise specified  in  the  course  description.  Freshman 
writing  courses,  honor  courses,  independent  studies 
courses,  special  topics  courses  and  certain  applied 
courses  do  not  satisfy  distribution  requirements.  In 
the  case  of  foreign  languages,  intermediate  proficien- 
cy is  satisified  either  by  examination  or  by  successful 
completion  of  a  foreign  language  course  at  the  200 
level.  Intermediate  proficiency  satisfies  3  of  the  12 
distribution  courses.  A  student  who  does  not  achieve 
proficiency  may  offer  only  the  courses  taken  in  one 
foreign  language  in  satisfaction  of  the  distribution  re- 
quirements. 

Option  II 

In  this  option  students  who  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  a  foreign  language  at  the  intermediate  level  shall 
be  exempt  from  a  language  requirement.  Students 
who  meet  the  entrance  requirements  regarding 
language  or  otherwise  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a 
foreign  language  shall  take  two  semester  courses 
chosen  from  a  foreign  language  at  the  intermediate 
level,  or  two  semesters  of  foreign  literature  in  transla- 
tion, or  one  semester  of  each. 

Each  student  shall  take  three  semester  courses  in  the 
social  sciences  of  which  at  least  one  must  be  taken 
in  history,  and  at  least  one  in  another  social  science 
discipline. 

Each  student  shall  take  three  semester  courses  in 
natural  sciences  or  in  mathematics,  of  which  at  least 
two  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  same  discipline, 
and  at  least  one  in  a  natural  science. 
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CAS  Honors  Curriculum 

Admissions 

Admission  to  the  program  is  by  invitation,  based  on 
SAT  scores  and  scrutiny  of  the  high  school 
transcript.  The  Freshman  Honors  Program  Commit- 
tee routinely  invites  applications  from  members  of 
the  entering  Freshman  class  whose  SAT  scores, 
(2VSAT  +  MSAT)  are  1800  or  higher.  Early  admis- 
sion to  the  College  and  to  the  Freshman  Honors  Pro- 
gram is  open  to  high  school  juniors  who  have  575  or 
higher  on  both  the  verbal  and  mathematical  PSAT, 
and  who  have  the  recommendation  of  their  high 
school. 

A  student  in  the  Freshman  Honors  Program  may 
complete  his  or  her  Freshman  year  with  as  many  as 
42  credits  and  be  in  a  position  to  graduate  with  two 
and  a  half  additional  years  of  study.  Students  who 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Program  and  maintain 
a  3.0  or  better  cumulative  average  over  the  two 
semesters  will  have  the  appropriate  notation  entered 
on  their  official  transcripts. 

Inquires  about  the  Program  should  be  addressed  to 
Director,  Freshman  Honors  Program,  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  UMass/ Boston. 

Requirements 

First  Semester:  In  addition  to  the  Freshman  Honors 
Pro-Seminar,  four  courses  are  required  and  five  are 
permissible,  as  follows: 

Freshman  Composition:  Either  English  101  (Honors) 
or  English  102  (Honors)  as  determined  by  placement 
exam. 

Mathematics:  Either  Math  130  or  Math  140,  as  deter- 
mined by  placement  exam.  Students  who 
demonstrate  proficiency  at  the  Math  140  level, 
Calculus  1,  are  exempt  from  the  mathematics  re- 
quirement. 

Foreign  Language:  Either  intensive  introductory,  or 
first  or  second  semester  intermediate,  as  determined 
by  placement  exam.  Students  who  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency at  the  second  semester  intermediate  level, 
(e.g.  French  202,  German  202,  Greek  222)  are  ex- 
empt from  the  foreign  language  requirement. 

Core  Courses:  At  least  one  Honors  section  of  an  in- 
troductory level  core  course. 

Other:  Free  selection  from  among  all  courses  ordi- 
narily open  to  Freshmen  or  from  advanced  courses, 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  reach  a  total 
of  four  or  five  courses. 

Freshman  Honors  Pro-Seminar:  Required  of  all  par- 
ticipants, it  carries  2  credits.  The  Honors  Pro- 
Seminar  is  organized  around  a  single  broad  topic, 
which  changes  from  year  to  year.  Once-a-week  lec- 
tures and  discussion  sessions  are  conducted  by 
faculty  contributors  and  distinguished  outside 
speakers.  One  written  paper  of  moderate  length, 
evaluated  by  the  student's  advisor  and  by  his  or  her 
instructor  in  the  Freshman  Honors  Composition 
course,  is  required. 

Second  Semester:  Four  courses  are  required,  five 
permissible,  as  follows: 


English:  Either  English  102,  (Honors)  or  English  130, 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Literature 

Mathematics:  If  needed  to  reach  Math  140  level 

Language:  If  needed  to  reach  a  second-semester  In- 
termediate level 

Core  Courses:  At  least  one  Honors  section  of  a 
second-semester  Core  course 

Other:  Free  selection  as  needed  to  reach  a  total  of 
four  or  five  courses 

With  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  pro- 
gram director,  qualified  second  semester  Freshman 
not  in  the  Honors  Program  may  be  admitted  to 
Honors  sections,  space  permitting. 

Self- Designated  Curriculum 

A  special  option  is  intended  for  students  whose  in- 
terests and  goals  make  it  advisable  for  them  to  set 
up  an  individualized  program  of  study  which  differs 
from  standard  requirements.  The  purpose  of  this 
academic  option  is  to  encourage  exploration  and  the 
pursuit  of  individualized  interest  and  goals.  A  student 
seeking  admission  to  this  option  will  be  expected  to 
prepare  a  proposal  to  the  Dean's  Office  containing 
an  articulation  of  his  interests  and  goals  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  between  his  goal  and 
courses  the  student  intends  to  take. 

Specifically,  the  following  guidelines  have  been 
developed  for  the  implementation  of  the  Self- 
Designated  Curriculum: 

1 .  Format  of  Proposals:  In  consultation  with  his  ad- 
visor the  student  will  prepare  a  proposal  which 
will  contain: 

a-.  A  rational  for  wishing  to  pursue  an  individual 
program  of  study. 

b.  An  articulation  of  the  student's  interests  and 
goals.  If  a  student  states  professional  or 
graduate  school  plans  then  he  should  show  an 
awareness  of  the  academic  pre-requisites. 

c.  A  list  of  courses  which  the  student  intends  to 
take  during  his  first  two  years. 

d.  A  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  the 
courses  selected  and  the  student's  goals. 

2.  Evaluation  of  Proposals: 

a.  Each  proposal  must  be  submitted  to  the  stu- 
dent's advisor.  The  advisor  may  approve  the 
proposal  as  written,  may  reject  it  as  inap- 
propriate, or  may  return  it  to  the  student  with 
a  request  to  resubmit  the  proposal  in  revised 
form. 

b.  All  proposals  initially  approved  by  advisors  are 
transmitted  to  the  Dean's  Office  for  evaluation. 


Academic  Support  Services 

The  Academic  Support  Services  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  comprehensive  program 
designed  to  enable  students  to  succeed  in  their 
studies.  The  focus  of  the  program  is  on  academic 
advising,  academic  skills  instruction,  and  tutorials, 
but  students  are  invited  to  seek  assistance  through 
this  Office  with  any  problem  that  impinges  on  their 
academic  careers. 
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Academic  Advising 

Each  student  is  assigned  an  academic  advisor. 
Freshmen  meet  their  faculty  advisors  during  the 
week  of  Freshman  Orientation  and  continue  through 
the  year  with  the  same  advisors.  When  a  student 
declares  a  major,  usually  in  the  sophomore  year,  an 
advisor  is  assigned  by  the  academic  department  of 
the  major  program.  Undeclared  majors  are  assigned 
advisors  by  the  Office  of  Academic  Support  Ser- 
vices. Students  who  do  not  know  their  assigned  ad- 
visors should  consult  the  Office  of  Academic  Sup- 
port Services. 

Academic  Skills  Instruction 

All  new  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  given  a  battery  of  tests  to  help  them  assess  their 
academic  strengths  and  weaknesses;  they  are  then 
encouraged  to  participate  in  those  programs  which 
most  clearly  meet  their  needs.  The  Academic  Sup- 
port Office  offers  credit-bearing  Fundamental  Skills 
courses,  non-credit  workshops  and  individual 
tutorials  in  general  study  skills,  reading,  writing  and 
math.  Detailed  descriptions,  schedules  and  locations 
for  these  offerings  are  posted  in  the  Office  of 
Academic  Support  Services. 

General  Counseling 

Students  in  the  College  will  find  skilled  advisors  on 
hand  in  the  Office  of  Academic  Support  Services  to 
assist  with  such  problems  as  course  withdrawals, 
withdrawals  from  the  University,  grievances,  letters 
of  recommendation  for  post-graduate  study  or  work, 
choice  of  program  or  major,  and  referral  for 
assistance  to  other  University  services. 


Internships 


Student  may  find  opportunites  for  work  experiences 
through  field  placements  with  various  combinations 
of  academic  credit  and  financial  stipends  through 
departmental  offices  or  the  Office  of  Academic  Sup- 
port Services. 

The  University  Year  for  Action  is  a  program  of  the 
Internship  Office  which  enables  University  students 
to  work  full-time  for  one  year  in  public  or  community 
service.  The  student  earns  ten  credit  per  trimester: 
three  for  full-time  field  work,  four  for  independent 
study  in  a  major  discipline  and  three  for  a  special  ur- 
ban studies  seminar  which  meets  for  two-and-a-half 
hours  a  week  and  provides  a  general  analytic 
framework  for  the  intern's  field  work.  In  the 
seminars,  staff  members,  outside  speakers  and  the 
students  themselves  make  presentations  on  areas 
such  as  urban  economics,  politics,  health  and  ad- 
vocacy, to  which  the  students  can  bring  their  own 
work  experience.  For  more  information,  students 
should  consult  the  Office  of  Academic  Support  Ser- 
vices of  the  College. 


Departments  and  Major 
Degree  Programs  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

Anthropology 

Art 

Biology 

Black  Studies 

Chemistry 

Classics 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek-Latin 

Classical  Studies 
Economics 
English 

Creative  Writing 
French 
German 
History 
Italian 
Mathematical  Sciences 

Pure  Mathematics 

Applied  Mathematics 

Computer  Science 
Music 
Philosophy 

Philosophy/  Psychology 
Physics 

Political  Science 
Psychology 

Psychology/  Philosophy 
Russian 
Sociology 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Spanish 
Theatre  Arts 

Note:  Consult  course  descriptions  for  requirement 

Interdisciplinary 

Concentrations 

and  Special  Programs 

American  Civilization 
BioBehavioral  Studies 
East  Asian  Studies 
Latin  American  Studies 
Law  and  Justice 
Linguistics 
Study  of  Religion 
Teacher  Certification 
Translation 
Urban  Studies 
Women's  Studies 

Note:  consult  course  descriptions  for  requirements 
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Course  Cluster 


In  addition  to  the  majors  and  concentrations,  the 
College  also  offers  opportunities  to  study  in  several 
languages.  Consult  course  descriptions  for  further 
details. 

Armenian 
Chinese 
Humanities 
Interdisciplinary 
Japanese 

Polish  (See  Department  of  Russian) 
Portuguese  (See  Department  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese) 


American  Civilization 
Concentration 

Professor  Seymore  Katz,  Director 

The  American  Civilization  Program 

The  American  Civilization  Program  is  the  special 
means  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
providing  students  with  wide-ranging  yet 
coherent  opportunities  to  study  the  rich  complex- 
ities of  the  United  States  — its  people  and  their 
history,  institutions,  ideals,  achievements,  and 
aspirations. 

In  the  program  students  can  develop  broad 
perspectives  from  which  to  understand  their  own 
experience  and  that  of  other  Americans,  past  and 
present.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  Program 
offers  its  own  courses,  which  may  be  taken  by  all 
students  in  the  University,  and  a  Concentration, 
which  students  may  take  as  a  complement  to 
their  major.  Students  may  also  major  in  American 
Civilization  by  means  of  the  Individually-Designed 
Major  option.  The  Program  also  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  Independent  Research,  Field  Work 
and  Internships,  Honors  Work,  a  15-credit  Nan- 
tucket Semester,  and  guided  research  utilizing  the 
resources  of  the  Kennedy  Library. 

Courses  the  Program  Offers 

For  Freshmen:  Entering  freshmen  interested  in 
American  Civilization  may  enroll  in  specified  sec- 
tions of  English  101-102,  Freshman  English.  These 
sections  will  combine  instruction  in  composition 
with  readings  in  one  or  more  topics  in  American 
Civilization. 

Such  selections  will  be  announced  and  described 
each  semester.  For  additional  information,  consult 
the  Director  of  the  American  Civilization  Program. 

For  Sophomores:  Sophomores  interested  in 
American  Civilization  are  urged  to  enroll  in  either 
History  265-266,  (American  History  I  and  II)  or 


English  252-253,  (Introduction  to  Literature  in 
America).  Completion  of  one  or  the  other  course 
is  a  prerequisite  for  enrolling  in  the  American 
Civilization  Colloquia. 

For  Juniors  and  Seniors:  Any  junior  or  senior 
who  has  completed  either  History  265-266  or 
English  252-253  may  enroll  in  one  or  more  of 
several  different  American  Civilization  Colloquia. 
Colloquia  are  designed  to  introduce  students  to 
the  interdisciplinary  study  of  American  culture 
and  society  by  examining  specific  local,  regional, 
or  national  topics.  Each  Colloquim  is  based  upon 
informal  but  informed  discussion,  in  which 
students  are  expected  to  participate  actively, 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member. 
Students  receive  three  credits  for  the  completion 
of  each  Colloquim. 

The  following  Colloquia  are  offered  regularly: 

AmCiv  301 A  Pioneer  Women  and  Men:  The  Myth 
and  the  Reality 

AmCiv  301 B  The  Concept  of  Culture  and  the  Study 
of  a  City 

AmCiv  301 C  Charlestown:  The  Historical  Study  of  an 
Old  Neighborhood 

AmCiv  301 D  The  New  South:  An  Exploration  in 
American  Regionalism 

AmCiv  301 E  Aliens  and  Anglo-Saxons:  The  Im- 
migrant in  American  Society 
AmCiv  301 F  Irish-American  Culture 

Ordinarily,  Colloquia  may  count  toward  the  major  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  to  which  the  instruc- 
tor belongs  as  well  as  toward  the  American  Civiliza- 
tion Concentration  or  Major. 

Other  Courses:  During  the  Spring  Semester,  the 
American  Civilization  Program  offers  the  five  AmCiv 
courses  which  comprise  the  Nantucket  Semester. 

Five  additional  courses  are  available  whenever  need- 
ed by  qualified  students: 

AmCiv  305  Adjunct  Tutorial,  1  to  3  credits 
AmCiv  478  -  479  Independent  Study  I  and  II 
AmCiv  498  -  499  Honors  Work  I  and  II 

Adjunct  Tutorial  and  Field  Work: 

Whenever  appropriate  and  feasible,  each  colloquium 
may  be  extended  to  include  a  1-to-3  credit  research 
project,  or  a  1-to-3  credit  field  work  project  arranged 
through  the  University's  Office  of  Internships. 
Students  accepted  for  a  colloquium  research  project 
or  for  field  work  will  enroll  in  American  Civilization 
305  (Adjunct  Tutorial).  Course  credits  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  the  project.  Interested  students  should  con- 
sult the  instructor  of  the  Colloquium  in  conjunction 
with  which  the  student  wishes  to  do  a  research  pro- 
ject or  field  work. 

In  addition,  field  work  in  American  Civilization  is  a 
feature  of  the  Nantucket  Semester. 
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Independent  Research  and  Study:  The  American 
Civilization  Program  offers  students  two  unique  op- 
portunities for  original  research.  Each  involves  access 
to  primary  source  materials  and  consultation  with  a 
sponsoring  faculty  member:  the  Nantucket  Semester 
which  is  described  below,  and  Independent  Study  or, 
if  the  student  is  eligible.  Honors  Work  at  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Library,  which  will  open  soon  at 
the  Harbor  Campus. 

To  be  granted  access  to  the  Kennedy  Library  collec- 
tions, through  the  American  Civilization  Program, 
students  must  first  be  admitted  to  AmCiv  478  -  479, 
(Independent  Study  I  and  II).  Projects  must  be 
carefully  defined  and  specifically  related  to  materials 
which  are  in  the  Kennedy  Library  collection.  Each 
project  will  be  supervised  jointly  by  an  American 
Civilization  faculty  advisor  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Stern  of 
the  Kennedy  Library  Staff. 

Independent  Study  and  Honors  Work  may  also  be 
done  without  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  Kennedy 
Library. 

Honors  Work  in  American  Civilization:  To  be 

eligible  for  Honors  Work,  a  student  must  be  a  Con- 
centrator or  Major  in  American  Civilization,  and  must 
have  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  3.3  in  the  Pro- 
gram, and  an  overall  grade  -  point  average  of  at 
least  3.0.  The  student  will  define  the  Honors  Project 
with  the  help  of  an  American  Civilization  faculty  ad- 
visor, and  will  enroll  in  AmCiv  498  -  499. 

The  Nantucket  Semester:  The  Nantucket 
Semester  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
do  field-work  and  original  research  in  American 
Civilization.  Living  and  learning  on  the  Island  during 
the  Spring  semester,  students  study  the  history, 
culture,  and  natural  environments  of  Nantucket, 
learn  methods  of  interdisciplinary  research,  and 
undertake  an  Independent  Study  project  (under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member  from  the  Harbor 
Campus)  which  utilizes  primary  source  materials  from 
the  archives  of  the  Peter  Foulger  Museum.  Students 
receive  15  credits  for  completing  the  Semester,  and 
may  count  the  five  courses  toward  either  the  Con- 
centration in  American  Civilization  or  the  Major  in 
American  Civilization. 

Students  are  eligible  for  the  Nantucket  Semester  in 
their  Junior  or  Senior  year,  and  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  intellectual  initiative,  maturity,  and  academic 
interests  which  can  be  profitably  pursued  with  the 
unique  resources  of  Nantucket  Island.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  an  American  Civilization  Concen- 
trator or  Major  in  order  to  take  the  Nantucket 
Semester. 

Detailed  information  about  the  Nantucket  Semester 
is  available  in  a  brochure  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  the  American  Civilization  Pro- 
gram. 

The  American  Civilization  Concentration 

Students  with  a  sustained  interest  in  American 
Civilization  -  regardless  of  their  Major  department  - 
may  complete  a  Concentration  in  American  Civiliza- 
tion. That  accomplishment  is  recorded  on  their  of- 
ficial transcripts. 


A  minimum  of  six  courses  is  required  for  the  Con- 
centration. Of  these,  two  must  be  American  Civiliza- 
tion Colloquia  (AmCiv  301).  The  remainder  must  be 
chosen  from  among  more  than  100  courses  which 
are  offered  by  other  Departments  and  Programs,  and 
which  are  relevant  to  American  Civilization.  The 
courses  selected  must  have  a  common  focus:  that  is, 
they  should  share  some  clearly  defined  theme  or 
issue  in  American  culture  and  society,  past  or  pre- 
sent. And  the  courses  selected  must  represent  at 
least  two  different  disciplines.  Two,  but  not  more 
than  two,  of  the  six  courses  may  also  count  toward 
the  student's  departmental  major. 

Here  are  examples  of  themes  which  might  give  the 
required  coherence  to  a  Concentration:  a  visual  and 
dramatic  arts  focus;  an  Afro-American  focus;  an 
urban  focus;  an  Environmental  Studies  focus;  a 
study-of-technology  focus;  a  Public  Affairs  or  Public 
Service  focus;  a  Nantucket  Island  focus  (the  Concen- 
tration requires  only  one  Colloquium  for  students 
electing  the  five-course  Nantucket  Semester). 

Given  the  large  number  and  range  of  courses  on 
American  themes  and  issues  offered  by  Departments 
and  Programs,  the  Concentration  should  be  able  to 
accommodate  the  special  interests  of  every  student 
genuinely  committed  to  studying  American  Civiliza- 
tion. Of  course  faculty  advisors  will  be  available  to 
assist  students  in  articulating  a  focus,  and  in  selec- 
ting appropriate  courses. 

In  consultation  with  a  faculty  advisor,  students  may 
develop  a  plan  for  a  major  in  American  Civilization  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  Individually-Designed  Major 
option.  This  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  American 
Civilization  Committee,  and  by  the  College  Commit-    ■ 
tee  on  Individual  Programs. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Major  are:  two 
introductory  -  level  courses,  either  History  265  -  266, 
(American  History  I  and  II)  or  English  252  -  253,  (In- 
troduction to  Literature  in  America  I  and  II)  at  least 
ten  courses  above  the  introductory  level;  of  these  ter 
courses  at  least  two  must  be  American  Civilization 
Colloquia,  (AmCiv  301)  and  the  remainder  should  for 
a  coherent  pattern  like  the  focus  of  a  Concentration. 
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AmCiv  C201  Contexts  and  Con- 
tinuities in  American  Cultural 
History 

Staff 

Each  section  of  this  core  course 
focuses  on  some  continuity  (a 
tradition,  form,  practice,  belief, 
value,  or  assumption)  in  American 
culture  at  a  specific  time  (a  year, 
decade,  or  period),  and  sometimes 
a  specific  place  (a  city,  state,  or 
region),  and  studies  the  interplay 
between  that  continuity  and  the 
context  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  trends  specific  to  the  time 
and  place.  For  example,  one  sec- 
tion will  study  the  rediscovery  of 
the  American  heritage  during  the 
1930's  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
precedented economic  crisis, 
dramatic  changes  in  rural  and  ur- 
ban life,  the  resurgence  of  radical 
politics  and  the  threat  of  European 
totalitarianism.  All  sections  of  the 
course  will  use  several  academic 
disciplines  in  reconstructing, 
analyzing,  and  interpreting  cultural 
history.  Instruction  in  writing  will 
be  provided. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
Core  Area:  Historical  and  Cultural 
Studies  4  Credits 

AmCiv  301A  Pioneer  Women 
and  Men:  The  Myth  and  the 
Reality 

Ms  Ferguson 

This  course  is  an  interdisciplinary 
course  which  through  images  of 
Pioneer  Women  and  Men  (es- 
pecially the  Nebraska  fiction  of 
Willa  Cather),  Art,  and  History  of 
the  1880's  in  the  American 
Midwest,  will  attempt  to  define  the 
myth  and  determine  its  relation- 
ship to  reality  and  to  similar  myths 
about  male  heroes.  Cather's  pur- 
pose in  creating  her  version  of  the 
myth  will  involve  studies  of  her  life 
and  works  in  the  1910-1940  period. 
Students  will  be  asked  to  work  on 
a  project  in  any  one  of  the  three 
disciplines  and  to  prepare  a  version 
of  the  project  for  class  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior 
standing 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

AmCiv  301 B  The   Concept  of 
Culture  and  Study  of  the 
City 
Mr  Katz 

An  introduction  to  the  concept  of 
culture  as  a  tool  of  interdisciplinary 
studies.  The  meanings  of  'culture,' 
some  alternative  ways  of  defining 
and  using  it,  and  the  effects  of 


those  uses  will  be  explored 
through  specific  texts  about  the  ci- 
ty in  general  and  Boston  in  par- 
ticular. The  course  will  begin  with 
readings  in  the  concept  of  culture 
and  John  Wilson's  thinking  with 
concepts,  and  will  continue  with 
the  following  representative 
works:  Lewis  Mumford's  The 
Culture  of  Cities  ('Social 
Philosophy'),  Oscar  Handlin's 
Boston's  Immigrants  (Social 
History),  or  Sam  Bass  Warner's 
Streetcar  Suburbs  (Urban 
History),  Henry  James's  The 
Bostonians  (Fiction),  Herbert 
Gans's  The  Urban  Villagers  (Urban 
Sociology),  and  Martin  Green's 
The  Problem  of  Boston  ('Culture 
Criticism'). 

Prerequisite:    Junior    or    Senior 
standing 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

AmCiv  301C  Charlestown:  The 
Historical  Study  of  an  Old 
Neighborhood 

Mr  Brown 

Charlestown  as  a  'place,'  that  is, 
as  a  neighborhood  within  the  city, 
whose  residents  possess  a  sense 
of  identity  shaped  by  common 
memories  resonant  in  their  streets, 
cemeteries,  buildings,  and 
monuments.  Central  to  the  course 
will  be  the  role  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  as  the  single  most  en- 
during stimulus  to  this  sense  of 
place.  Oren  McCleary's  film  on 
Charlestown  will  be  viewed; 
readings  in  Durrell's  'Landscape 
and  Character,'  Chandler's  Little 
Sister,  Fiery's  Land  Use  In  Central 
Boston,  Handlin's  Boston's  Im- 
migrants, Warner's  Streetcar 
Suburbs,  Washington's  History  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association,  Zukowski's 

'Monumental  American  Obelisks, ' 
Zones  of  Emergence,  and  The 
Rehabilitation  Planning  Game. 
Prerequisite:  Junior,  Senior  or 
Graduate  standing  and  Permission 
of  Instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

AmCiv  301D  The  New  South:  A 
Study  in  American  Regionalism 

Mr  Robbins 

The  development  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  South,  perhaps  this 
country's  most  distinctive  region, 
whose  recent  history  has  been 
marked  by  conflict  with,  and  ac- 
comodation   to,    the    American 


mainstream.  The  colloquium  will 
include  a  review  of  Southern 
history,  history  since  reconstruc- 
tion, an  examination  of  the  key 
changes  in  class  alignments  and 
black-white  relationships,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  'Southern  novel.' 
The  course  will  aim  at  a  better 
assessment  of  the  new  political 
and  economic  realities  which  are 
making  possible  new  'Articles  of 
Conciliation'  in  the  deployment  of 
national  power.  Readings  from 
such  works  as  Cash,  The  Mind  of 
the  South,  Dubois,  The  Souls  of 
Black  Folk,  Reed,  The  Sociology 
of  the  South,  Sale,  Power  Shift, 
Key,  Southern  Politics,  Silver, 
Mississippi,  Franklin,  From  Slavery 
to  Freedom,  Woodward,  The 
Burden  of  Southern  History,  Mur- 
ray, The  Omni  Americans,  Good- 
wyn.  Democratic  Promise, 
Bontemps  and  Conroy,  Anyplace 
But  Here. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior 
standing 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

AmCiv  301 E  Aliens  and  Anglo- 
Saxons:     The     Immigrant    in 
American  Society,  1880-1924 
Ms  Rudnick 

Through  letters,  plays,  short 
stories,  novels,  movies,  and  social 
and  historical  studies,  this  course 
will  explore  the  issues  raised  by 
native  Americans  and  Immigrants 
who  were  involved  in  defining  the 
often  agonizing  process  of  becom- 
ing an  American.  We  will  look  at 
the  impact  of  immigration  on  con- 
cepts of  'American  Character'  and 
culture  in  the  works  of  such  writers 
as  Jane  Addams,  Abraham  Cahan, 
Ole  Rolvaag,  Oscar  Handlin,  Peter 
Finley  Dunne,  and  others. 
Students  will  have  the  option  of 
using  their  own  family  history  as 
part  of  their  primary  research 
materials.. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior 
standing  3  Credits 


AmCiv  303  Seminar 

Staff 

3  Lect  Hrs 


3  Credits 


AmCiv  501  History  and  Culture 
of  Nantucket  Island 

Mr  Stackpole 

An  introductory,  interdisciplinary 
seminar  surveying  the  social, 
political,  cultural  and  commercial 
history  of  Nantucket  Island,  from 
its  earliest  settlements  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 


Prerequisite:   Admission    to   Nan- 
tucket Program 
6  Lect  Hrs/Wk  for  6  Weeks 

3  Credits 

AmCiv  502  Natural  Environ- 
ments of  Nantucket  Island 

Mr  Tiffney 

Introduction  to  the  unique  natural 
history    of     Nantucket    and    to 
general  ecological  principles,  em- 
phasizing    the     relationship     of 
human  history  to  island  ecology 
and  the  variety  of  biotic  habitats. 
Field  trips  required. 
Prerequisite:   Admission    to   Nan- 
tucket Program 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3-4  Field  Hrs/ 
Week  for  6  Weeks  3  Credits 

AmCiv  510  Methods  of  Inter- 
disciplinary Research  on  Nan- 
tucket Island 

Staff 

Introduction  to  research  and 
methods  for  interdisciplinary  in- 
quiry on  Nantucket,  utilizing 
primary  source  materials  and 
cultural  artifacts.  UMB  and  on- 
island  scholars  will  participate  in 
the  seminar  to  discuss  their 
research  and  that  of  others.  Week- 
ly conferences  with  program  direc- 
tor and  field  trips  to  Nantucket 
Research  Center  required. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nan- 
tucket Program 
1  Lect  Hr,  3  Disc  Hrs  3  Credits 

AmCiv  520  Independent  Study 
and  Research  on  Nantucket 
Island 

Staff 

Prerequisite:  Admission   to  Nan- 
tucket Program 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

AmCiv  521  Nantucket  Research 
Project 

Staff 

An  intensive  program  of  indepen- 
dent study  of  an  appropriate  Nan- 
tucket subject,  utilizing  island 
research  resources  and  planned 
with  a  faculty  advisor  who  will  pro- 
vide necessary  counsel  and 
guidance.  Must  conform  to  rele- 
vant departmental  guidelines  and 
standards.  Periodic  conference 
with  program  director  and  con- 
sultation with  faculty  advisor  re- 
quired. 

Prerequisite:   Admission    to   Nan- 
tucket Program 
Hr  by  arrangement  3  Credits 
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Department  of 
Anthropology 


Faculty 

Charles  M.  Nelson,  Associate  Professor,  and 
Chairperson;  Professors  Barbara  Ayres,  Frederick  C. 
Gamst,  David  Landy;  Associate  Professors 
Golamreza  Fazel,  Alan  Harwood;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Stuart  F.  Berde,  Naomi  Bishop,  Michael  F. 
Gibbons,  Jr.,  Lawrence  S.  Greene,  Barbara  E.  Lued- 
tke,  Gerald  Murray,  R.Timothy  Sieber,  Suzanne 
Spencer-Wood,  Michiko  Takaki. 

Major  Requirements 

Introductory  Courses 

All  majors  are  required  to  take  Anthropology  102,  In- 
troduction to  Archaeology  and  Biological  Anthro- 
pology, and  Anthropology  103,  Introduction  to 
Cultural  Anthropology.  Each  is  a  prerequisite  to  most 
related,  advanced  Anthropology  courses  and  or- 
dinarily should  be  taken  during  the  Freshman  or 
Sophomore  year. 

Core  Courses 

All  majors  are  required  to  take  three  core  courses  in 
Cultural  Anthropology,  Linguistics,  Biological  An- 
thropology and  Archaeology.  The  distribution  of  the 
three  courses  among  these  four  subdisciplines  must 
be  as  follows: 

A.  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology:  All  majors 
are  required  to  take  either  Anth  250  (Social 
Organizations)  or  Anth  251  (Comparative 
Ethnology). 

B.  Majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  of  the 
following  courses  from  each  of  two  of  the  re- 
maining three  subfields  of  Anthropology: 

1  .Linguistics:  either  Anth  281  (The  Structure  of 
Human  Language)  or  Anth  285  (Language 
and  Culture); 

2. Biological  Anthropology:  Anth  210  (Biosocial 
Bases  of  Human  Behavior)  or  Anth  21 1 
(Human  Origins)  or  Anth  212  (Human  Varia- 
tion); 

3Archaeology:  Anth  241  (Archaeological 
Method  and  Theory),  or  Anth  233  (New 
World  Prehistory),  or  Anth  234  (Old  World 
Prehistory),  or  Anth  (Historical  Archaeology). 

These  courses  are  designed  to  introduce  the  student 
to  basic  concepts  in  the  subdisciplines  and  ordinarily 
should  be  taken  after  Anth  102  or  103  and  before 
more  advanced  courses  in  the  particular  sub- 
discipline. 

Distribution  Requirement 

Majors  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  three  ad- 
vanced courses  in  one  subdiscipline  and  two  advanc- 
ed courses  in  another;  e.g.,  three  courses  in  social 
and  cultural  anthropology  and  two  in  biological  an- 
thropology, etc.  The  core  courses  count  toward  this 
requirement. 

For  purposes  of  meeting  these  distribution  re- 


quirements, courses  are  classified  as  follows: 

A.  Courses  in  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology: 

Courses  in  social  institutions  include: 
Anth  250  (Elements  of  Social  Organization) 
Anth  251  (Comparative  Ethnology) 
Anth  261  (Economic  Systems  of  Non- 
Industrialized  Societies) 
Anth  264  (Power  and  Conflict  in  Non-Western 
Societies) 

Anth  267  (Anthropology  of  Religion) 
Anth  350  (Kinship) 

Courses  in  cultural  types  include:  Anth  206 
(Hunter-Gatherer  Cultures),  Anth  209  (Urban 
Anthropology),  Anth  262  (Pastoral  Nomadism), 
Anth  307  (Peasants). 

Topical  courses  include:  Anth  254 
(Psychological  Anthropology),  Anth  255  (The 
Anthropology  of  Education),  Anth  257 
(Culture,  Disease  and  Healing),  Anth  258  (An- 
thropology and  Social  Issues),  Anth  263 
(Cultural  Ecology),  Anth  355  (Sex  Roles  and 
Relationships),  Anth  390  (Developmental  An- 
thropology). 

Courses  in  method  and  theory  include:  Anth 
383  (Anthropological  Theory),  Anth  420 
(Ethnological  Field  Methods  and  Techniques), 
Anth  430  (Methods  of  Cross-Cultural 
Research). 

Area  courses  which  describe  the  peoples  and 
cultures  of  a  particular  geographical  region  in- 
clude: Anth  231  (The  Prehistory  and 
Ethnohistory  of  Mesoamerica),  Anth  270 
(Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Mesoamerica),  Anth 
271  (Indians  of  North  America),  Anth  272 
(Cultures  of  Oceania),  Anth  273  (Peoples  and 
Cultures  of  Africa),  Anth  275  (Peoples  and 
Cultures  of  East  Asia),  Anth  276  (Caribbean 
Peoples),  Anth  278  (Communities  and  Sub- 
cultures of  USA),  Anth  279  (Peoples  and 
Cultures  of  the  Middle  East).  No  more  than 
two  of  these  area  courses  may  be  counted 
toward  the  major. 

B.  Courses  in  Linguistic  Anthropology: 

Anth  281  (The  Structure  of  Human  Language), 
Anth  285  (Language  and  Culture),  Anth  385 
(The  Ethnology  of  Speaking). 

C.  Courses  in  Biological  Anthropology: 

Anth  210  (Biosocial  Bases  of  Human  Behavior), 
Anth  211  (Human  Origins),  Anth  212  (Human 
Variation),  Anth  214  (Primate  Behavior),  Anth 
316  (Nutrition,  Growth  and  Behavior),  Anth 
360  (Primate  Socialization),  Anth  411  (Primate 
Anatomy). 

D.  Courses  in  Archaeology: 

Anth  233  (New  World  Prehistory),  Anth  234 
(Old  World  Prehistory),  Anth  235  (Africa  Pre 
and  Protohistory)  Anth  241  (Archaeological 
Method  and  Theory),  Anth  332  (The  Prehistory 
of  Eastern  North  America),  Anth  337 
(Prehistoric  Agriculture),  Anth  485  (Field 
Seminar  in  Archaeology). 
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Total  Number  of  Courses  Required 

To  complete  the  major,  eight  courses  beyond  the  in- 
troductory level  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better. 

Grade  Point  Average 

A  grade  point  average  of  2.0  is  required  for  the 
major. 

Pass/ Fail  Option 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  special  courses  (Anth 
483,  484,  485,  478,  479,  490  and  491),  Anthropology 
courses  may  be  taken  pass/fail  for  credit  towards  the 
BA  degree.  Courses  taken  pass/fail  may  not, 
however,  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  towards 
the  Anthropology  Major. 
Transfer  of  Credit 

At  least  five  of  the  eight  courses  required  for  the  An- 
thropology Major  must  be  taken  at  UMB,  but  addi- 
tional Anthropology  courses  may  be  transferred  for 
general  University  credit  toward  the  BA  degree. 

Departmental  Policy  on  Incomplete 

Incomplete  may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
structor. In  order  to  give  a  grade  of  Incomplete,  the 
instructor  must  sign  an  agreement  with  the  student 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  in- 
complete is  assigned.  This  agreement  must  stipulate 
what  the  student  must  do  to  complete  the  course 
and  set  a  date  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the 
University  by  which  the  student  must  fulfill  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  If  the  course  is  not  completed  by 
the  stipulated  date,  a  grade  of  F  must  be  submitted. 
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Anth  C210  Biosocial  Bases  of 
Human  Behavior 

Staff 

This  course  examines  the  biosocial 
bases  of  human  behavior.  It 
focuses  on  the  way  evolution  has 
shaped  human  behavior  through 
the  interaction  of  culture  and 
biology.  It  combines  methods  used 
by  students  of  animal  behavior  as 
well  as  Anthropology,  to  shed  light 
on  our  biological  nature  and 
heritage.  Students  will  receive 
training  in  written  expression.  The 
course  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Core  Area  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences. 
Prerequisites:  Anth  101,  or  Anth 
102,  or  permission  of  instructor; 
Sophomore  standing 
Core  Area:  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  4  Credits 

Anth       C233/C234      World 
Prehistory 

Staff 

A  broadly-based,  two-semester 
survey  focusing  on  archaeological 
reconstruction  and  interpretation 
of  prehistoric  societies  throughout 
the  world.  One  semester  deals 
with  the  Old  World  (Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia)  and  one 
semester  deals  with  the  New 
World  (North  and  South  America). 
These  sections  may  be  taken  in- 
dependently, or  as  a  series  in  any 
order.  In  both,  students  will 
receive  training  in  written  expres- 
sion. These  courses  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  area  of  Historical 
and  Cultural  Studies. 
Prerequisites:  Anth  101,  Anth  102, 
or  Anth  104,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor; Sophomore  standing 
Core  Area:  Historical  and  Cultural 
Studies  4  Credits  each 

Anth  C233  Old  World  Prehistory 

Staff 

The  archaeological  record  is  inter- 
preted to  provide  an  overview  of 
prehistory  of  Africa,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Australia,  from  the  origins  of 
human  cultural  adaptations 
through  the  aftermath  of  the 
agricultural  revolution.  Students 
will  receive  training  in  written  ex- 
pression. This  course  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  area  of 
Historical  and  Cultural  Studies. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101,  Anth  102, 
or  Anth  104,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor; Sophomore  standing 
Core  Area:  Historical  and  Cultural 
Studies  4  Credits 


Anth  C234  New  World 
Prehistory 

Staff 

A  broadly  based  reconstruction  of 
the  prehistory  of  North  and  South 
America,  from  the  peopling  of  the 
New  World  to  the  period  of  initial 
European  contact.  Students  will 
receive  training  in  written  expres- 
sion. This  course  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  area  of  Historical 
and  Cultural  Studies. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101,  Anth  102, 
or  Anth  104  or  permission  of  in- 
structor; Sophomore  standing 
Core  Area:  Historical  and  Cultural 
Studies  4  Credits 

Anth  102  Introduction  to  Ar- 
cheology and  Biological  An- 
thropology 

Staff 

The  study  of  the  biological  and 
cultural  heritage  of  humans. 
Topics  include:  primate  and 
human  evolution,  human  adapta- 
tion and  variation  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  prehistoric  cultures.  Note: 
Enrollment  in  this  course  is  not 
permitted  for  students  who  have 
already  completed  Anth  101. 
3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Anth  103  Introduction  to 
Cultural  Anthropology 

Staff 

The  study  of  recent  and  contem- 
porary human  societies  in  cross 
cultural  perspective.  Ethnographic 
accounts  are  used  to  analyze  and 
compare  variations  in  cultural 
adaptations  and  processes  of 
culture  change.  Note:  Anth  102  is 
not  a  prerequisite  to  Anth  103. 
Note:  Enrollment  in  this  course  is 
not  permitted  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Anth  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Anth  104  Persistence  and 
Change  in  Cultural  History 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  principal 
mechanisms  and  events  underly- 
ing patterns  of  change  in 
prehistoric  and  protohistoric 
societies  throughout  the  world, 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  food- 
producing  revolution  to  the  rise  of 
nation-states.  The  course  con- 
siders the  development  and 
character  of  the  world's  major 
culture  areas  in  the  light  of  theories 
of  ecological  adaptation  and 
cultural  evolution. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Anth    105    The    Evolution    of 
Human  Language 

Staff 

A  general  introduction  to  Human 
language  from  an  evolutionary, 
cultural-historical  perspective. 
Topics  will  include:  theories  about 
the  origin  of  languages;  the  evolu- 
tionary implications  of  recent 
linguistic  experiments  with  chim- 
panzees and  gorillas;  the  univer- 
sality of  language  as  a  unifying, 
species-specific  human  capacity: 
the  historical  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  linguistic  diversity;  the 
dynamics  underlying  the  survival 
of  some  languages  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  others;  the  identification  of 
language  families  and  the 
reconstruction  of  dead  parent 
tongues;  the  origin  and  varieties  of 
writing  systems,  and  the  impact  of 
writing  on  the  emergence  of  'stan- 
dard' languages. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Anth    206    Hunter-Gatherer 
Cultures 

Ms  Luedtke 

Study  of  the  Hunter-Gatherer  form 
of  human  adaptation. 
Ethnographies  data  from  Hunter- 
Gatherer  Cultures  will  be  examin- 
ed, and  models  derived  from  this 
data  will  be  applied  to  the  ar- 
chaeological evidence  for 
prehistoric  Hunter-Gatherers. 
Prerequisite:  Anth    101,    or  Anth 

102,  or  Anth  103,  or  Anth  104  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Anth  209  Urban  Anthropology 

Mr  Harwood,  Mr  Sieber 

A  comparative  study  of  the  form 

and  quality  of  urban  life  in  selected 

Western     and     non-Western 

cultures. 

Prerequisite:  Anth    101,    or  Anth 

103,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth    210    Biosocial    Basis    of 
Human  Behavior 

Ms  Bishop 

The  biological  basis  of  human 
behavior,  evolutionary  principles, 
studies  of  animal  behavior,  primate 
studies,  genetic  variability  in 
human  populations  today,  evalua- 
tion of  current  theories  of  man's 
biological  nature  and  heritage. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Anth  211  Human  Origins 

Mr  Gibbons 

An  introduction  to  the  study  o 
man's  biological  origins  with  em 
phasis  on  the  fossil  record,  primate 
analogues  of  human  behavior,  anc 
the  variety  and  diversity  of  moderr 
man  including  the  adaptive 
significance  of  this  variation. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  1m 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit; 

Anth  212  Human  Variation 

Mr  Greene 

A  consideration  of  the  factor  in- 
volved in  the  production  anc 
maintenance  of  biological  variabili- 
ty within  and  between  humar 
populations. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  101 
and  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  214  Primate  Behavior 

Ms  Bishop,  Mr  Gibbons 
A  broadly  based  survey  oil 
nonhuman  primates  as  found  in 
their  natural  habitats  with  em- 
phasis on  the  significance  of  these 
studies  as  comparative  evidence  ir 
the  formulation  of  a  general  theory 
of  the  origins  of  human  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  101 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  231  The  Prehistory  anc 
Ethnohistory  of  Mesoamerica  > 
Staff 

The  course  traces  Mesoamericar 
prehistory  from  formative  to  post- 
classic  time  periods,  the  Spanish 
Conquest  and  subsequent  ac 
culturation  among  Indian  peoples 
Europeans  and  Africans  ir 
Mesoamerica.  The  natural  areasi 
indigenous  culture  areas  ami 
linguistic  areas  will  be  introduced! 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
or  Anth  104  or  Anth  270  or  Hist  35!: 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit; 

Anth      233A      Old      World 
Prehistory 
Mr  Nelson 

A  consideration  of  the  prehistory 
of  Africa,  Europe,  Asia  anc 
Australia,  from  the  origins  o[ 
human  cultural  adaptations  to  thi 
aftermath  of  the  agricultura 
revolution. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  10. 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit: 
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Anth      233B      New      World 
Prehistory 

Ms  Luedtke,  Ms  Spencer-Wood 
A  broadly  based,  two  semester 
survey  of  prehistoric  societies.  One 
semester  deals  with  the  Old  World, 
(Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia) 
and  one  semester  deals  with  the 
New  World  (North  and  South 
America).  These  sections  may  be 
taken  independently,  or  as  a  series 
in  any  order. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
or  Anth   104  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  235  African  Pre  and  Pro- 
tohistory 

Mr  Nelson 

The  archeological  record  of  Africa 
from  the  earliest  human 
technologies,  more  than  two 
million  years  ago,  to  the  colonial 
period.  Geographic  focus  on  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  and  Ethiopa.  Equal 
attention  given  to  early  prehistory, 
the  Iron  Age,  and  the  protohistoric 
emergence  of  African  states. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
or  Anth  104  or  Hist  166  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  240  Historical  Archeology 

Ms  Spencer-Wood 
An  introduction  to  historical  ar- 
cheology, from  its  intitial  develop- 
ment to  future  directions.  Topics 
will  include:  the  subfields  which 
comprise  historical  archeology  and 
their  interrelationships;  the  con- 
tributions, both  substantive  and 
methodological,  of  historical  ar- 
cheology to  the  field  of  ar- 
cheology; and  industrial  and 
historic  sites  in  North  America. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  102  or  Anth  104 
or  Hist  384  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  241  Archeological  Method 
and  Theory  with  Laboratory 

Ms  Luedtke,  Mr  Nelson 
An  introduction  to  the  theory  and 
application  of  archeological 
methods.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  ways  in  which  archeologists 
view  prehistory  and  the  techniques 
by  which  data  are  gathered,  inter- 
preted and  integrated  to  complete 
a  coherent  picture  of  prehistoric 
events.  The  lab  focuses  on  prac- 
tical    skills     and     methods    ar- 


cheolgists   commonly   employ   in 
the  field  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
or  Phys   133  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Anth  250  Elements  of  Social 
Organization 

Ms  Ayres,  Mr  Berde,  Mr  Harwood 
Basic  concepts  and  ethnographic 
data  on  the  social  organization  of 
non-western  societies  will  be  in- 
troduced and  used  to  explore  ma- 
jor contemporary  theories  of  social 
structure. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  251  Evolution  of  Culture 

Ms  Ayers,  Mr  Gamst 
A  systematic  comparative  ap- 
proach to  analysis  of  the  world's 
cultures.  Theories  of  cultural 
evolution  and  ecological  adapta- 
tion provide  the  interpretive 
framework  for  intensive  analysis 
and  comparison  of  selected 
cultures,  ranging  from  hunting- 
and-gathering  to  industrial.  A  ma- 
jor goal  of  the  course  is  to  arrive  at 
a  modern  world  view  for  both  an- 
thropology majors  and  non- 
majors. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
or  Anth  103  or  Anth  104  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  254  Psychological  An- 
thopolgy 

Ms  Ayres,  Mr  Landy 
A   consideration   of   interrelation- 
ships   between    personality    and 
culture.  The  effects  of  culturally 
patterned  experience  on  personali- 
ty   formation.     The    role    of 
psychological  processes  as  deter- 
minants of  culture. 
Prerequisites:  Anth    101  or  Anth 
103  or  Psy  101  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  255  The  Anthropolgy  of 
Education 

Mr  Sieber 

Anthropology's  cross-cultural, 
holistic,  and  evolutionary  perspec- 
tives are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
study  of  educational  practices  and 
institutions  in  a  variety  of 
sociocultural  settings— traditional, 
modernizing,    and    complex,    in- 


cluding the  urban  USA.  Although 
account  is  taken  of  other  stages  in 
the  individual  life  cycle,  the 
primary  concern  is  with  cultural 
transmission  and  enculturation 
during  the  periods  of  later 
childhood  and  adolescence,  par- 
ticularly within  the  setting  of  for- 
mal schooling.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  problems  of 
cultural  conflict  in  the  schools  of 
modernizing  and  complex 
societies. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  257  Culture,  Disease  and 
Healing 

Mr  Landy 

Human  adaptations  to  disease  and 
illness  in  prehistory,  history  and 
across  cultures.  Medical  systems 
considered  as  social  and  cultural 
systems  related  to  social  structure, 
religion,  economics,  and  power. 
Topics  include  medical  an- 
thropolgy as  a  field  of  study, 
paleopathology,  ecology  and 
epidemiology  of  disease,  theories 
of  disease  and  healing,  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  public  health  and 
preventive  medicine,  anatomy  and 
surgery,  obstetrics  and  population 
control,  pain  and  stress,  emotional 
states,  status  and  role  of  healers 
and  patients. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  258  Anthropology  and 
Social  Issues 

Mr  Landy 

Examines  a  number  of  modern 
social  issues,  including  racial  pre- 
judice and  conflict,  the  place  of 
ethnic  minorities  in  modern  in- 
dustrial society,  poverty  educa- 
tion, violence,  behavioral  de- 
viance, environmental  pollution 
and  degradation,  and  colonialism. 
Anthropological  and  other 
behavioral  science  studies  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  pro- 
blems as  social  issues  and  as 
ethical  issue  for  anthropologists 
and  others. 

Prerequisites:  Anth    101   or  Anth 
103  or  other  introductory  social 
science  courses  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Anth  261  Economic  Systems  of 
Non-Industrialized  Societies 

Mr  Berde,  Mr  Fazel 
The  study  of  pre-industrial  and 
peasant-nonmonetized,    non- 
western  economic  systems.   The 
relationships    between    economy 
and  sociocultural  systems. 
Prerequisites:  Anth    101   or  Anth 
103  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  262  Pastoral  Nomadism 

Mr  Fazel 

A  comparative  study  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  organiza- 
tion of  nomadic  pastoral  people  of 
the  Middle  East,  Central  Asia  and 
North  Africa.  Of  special  concern 
are  —  A.  The  organizational  adap- 
tions of  nomads  to  various 
ecological  systems,  and  B.  The 
processes  of  socio-cultural  change 
including  settlement,  de- 
tribalization  and  modernization. 
Prerequisites:  Anth  101  or  Anth 
103  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  263  Cultural  Ecology 

Mr  Fazel 

The  interrelationships  among 
human  populations,  human  in- 
stitutions, and  their  physical  en- 
vironment. 

Prerequisites:  Anth    101  or  Anth 
103  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Anth  264  Power  and  Conflict  in 
Non-Western  Societies 

Mr  Berde,  Mr  Fazel 
A  comparative  approach  to  pre- 
industrial  and  non-western  political 
organization  considered  as  parts  of 
sociocultural   systems.    Emphases 
include  political  activity,  competi- 
tion   for    power    and    authority, 
leadership,  decision  making,  types 
of  political  systems,  dynamics  of 
change,  archaic  rebellions,  etc. 
Prerequisites:  Anth    101  or  Anth 
103  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth    267    Anthropology    of 
Religion 
Mr  Harwood 

A  comparative  study  of  religion, 
including  belief  systems,  ritual  and 
myth. 

Prerequisites:  Anth    101  or  Anth 
103  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Anth  270A  Peoples  and 
Cultures  of  Mesoamerica 

Staff 

Survey  of  Mesoamerican 
ethnology  including  an  introduc- 
tion to  cultural  and  linguistic 
regions  by  the  use  of  comparative 
ethnographic  materials.  Accultura- 
tion during  the  colonial  period 
among  indigenous  and  Spanish 
speaking  populations  and  social 
change  among  rural  and  urban 
sectors  in  the  contemporary  period 
will  be  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
or  Anth  103  or  Anth  104  or  premis- 
sion  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth    270B    Indians   of    North 
America 
Mr  Berde 

An  introductory  survey  of  North 
American  Indian  societies  and 
culture.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  descriptive  comparison  of 
selected  Indian  socieities  through 
the  study  of  North  American 
culture  area,  levels  of  socio- 
cultural  integration,  places  of  In- 
dian history,  and  contact  with 
Euro-American  culture. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  270C  Cultures  of  Oceania 

Mr  Berde 

A  broadly  based  survey  of  the 
history,  ethnography,  and  moder- 
nization of  Oceania,  including 
Micronesia,  Polynesia  and 
Australia. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  270D  People  and  Cultures 
of  Africa 

Mr.  Harwood 

In-depth    of    selected    African 
societies,  examining  traditional  in- 
stitutions, the  colonial  situation, 
and  modernization. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  270E  Afro-American 
Ethnology 

This  course  surveys  and 
documents  the  significant  con- 
tributions to  Latin  American  and 
Carribbean  cultures  made  by 
African-derived  populations  in  the 
New  World,  utilizing  ethnographic 
and  historic  sources.  Theoretical 
approaches  used  in  Afro-American 
ethnology  will  be  critically  examin- 
ed. Cultural  diversity  and  unity 
among  Afro-Americans. 


Anth  270F  Communities  and 
Subcultures  of  USA 

Mr  Sieber 

A  consideration  of  a  range  of  com- 
munities in  the  USA,  their  inter- 
relations through  wider  sub- 
cultures of  class,  ethnicity,  caste, 
occupation,  and  region,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  nationstate. 
Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior 
standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth     270G     Peoples     and 
Cultures  of  the  Middle  East 
Mr  Fazel 

Survey  of  Middle  Eastern 
Ethnology,  an  anthropological  ap- 
proach to  the  contemporary  Mid- 
dle East,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  nomadic  and  peasant 
populations. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101,  or  Anth 
102,  or  Anth  104  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  270H  People  and  Culture 
of  the  Caribbean 
Staff 

An  ethnographic  and  historical 
overview  of  the  Caribbean,  ex- 
amining the  impact  of  external 
forces  on  local  economic  organiza- 
tion, domestic  life,  religion,  and 
migration.  Special  attention  wil  be 
given  to  the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  103  or  Anth  104 
or  permission  of  instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  280  Special  Topics 
Staff 

Study  of  special  topics,  varying  ac- 
cording to  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Anth    101   or  either 
Anth  102  or  Anth  103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  281  Structure  of  Human 
Language 
Mr  Murray 

Concepts  and  methods  for  analyz- 
ing the  structures  and  rules  by 
means  of  which  speakers  of  any 
language  unconsciously  pattern 
their  speech  behavior.  Strategies 
for  indentifying  phonological  and 
syntactic  structures  will  be 
presented,  as  well  as  a  theoretical 
perspective  or  assessing  contem- 
porary trends  in  generative 
linguistics  and  ethnoscience. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stan- 
ding. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Anth  285  Language  and  Culture 

Ms  Takaki 

An  examination  of  the  relation- 
ships between  language  and 
culture,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  relevance  of  linguistic  analysis 
and  the  study  of  speech  as  social 
behavior  to  problems  of  an- 
thropology. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  103 
or  Anth   105  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  307  Peasant  Society 

Mr  Gamst,  Mr  Murray 
Anthropological  approaches  to  the 
origins  and  contemporary  life- 
ways  of  peasant  sectors  of 
stratified  societies  in  different 
world  regions  and  at  different 
historical  periods.  Analysis  will 
move  from  ethnographic  studies  of 
particular  peasant  communities  to 
their  relationship  with  external 
political  and  economic  forces,  and 
to  a  consideration  of  the  spectrum 
of  competing  ideological  ap- 
proaches to  technological  and 
social  change.  In  a  given  semester 
the  course  may  focus  upon  the 
peasants  of  a  particular  world 
region,  such  as  Latin  America. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
or  permission  of  instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Anth  316  Nutrition,  Growth  and 
Behavior 

Mr  Greene 

An  evaluation  of  the  influence  of 
nutrition  on  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  human  populations.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  on  malnutrition 
and  its  effect  on  physical  growth, 
neurological  development  and 
behavioral  capacity.  A  model  is 
developed  which  outlines  the  rela- 
tionship between  nutritional 
stress,  the  behavioral  variation 
produced  as  a  consequence  of  the 
stress,  and  the  sociocultural 
characteristics  of  human  com- 
munities. 

Prerequisites:   Anth    101   or  both 
Anth  102  and  103  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Anth  332  The  Prehistory  of 
Eastern  North  America 

Ms  Luedtke 

This  course  concentrates  on  the 
archeology  of  the  area,  but  in- 
cludes a  discussion  of  the  histories 
Indians.  It  will  also  be  concerned 
with  environmental  differences 
and  their  effects  on  native 
cultures. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  102  or 
Anth  104  or  permission  of  instruc 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth         337         Prehistoric 
Agriculture 
Mr  Nelson 

This  course  examines  the  origins 
and  consequences  of  the 
agricultural  revolution  in  both  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  World. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
or  Anth  104  or  Biol  610  or  Biol  613 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  350  Kinship 

Mr  Harwood,  Ms  Takaki 
Basic  concepts  and  ethnographic 
data  on   kinship  in  western  anc 
non-western  societies  will  be  in 
troduced  and  used  to  highlight  ma- 
jor contemporary  approaches  tc 
the  study  of  social  structure. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  10c 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit; 

Anth  355  Anthropology  of  Sei 
Roles 
Ms  Ayres 

A  cross  cultural  survey  of  variatioi 
in  sex  roles  from  the  perspective  o 
evolutionary  biology,  with  speciai; 
attention  given  to  the  role  o> 
ecological  factors  in  determininc 
the  cultural  definition  and  pattern 
ing  of  'masculinity'  anil 
femininity'. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  103  or  permisi[ 
sion  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 

Anth  360  Primate  Socialization 

Ms  Bishop 

The  relationships  between  non 
human  primate  infants  and  othe 
troop  members  will  be  examinee 
The  focus  will  be  on  how  speci; 
experiences  from  infancy  unt 
adulthood  shape  an  individual' 
future  social  behavior.  Topic 
discussed  will  include:  critic; 
periods,  attachment  formatior 
sex  differences,  and  acquisition  c 
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sex  roles,  play  behavior,  aunting 
and  other  care-taking  behaviors. 
°rerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
wd  Anth  214  or  permission  or  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs.  3  Credits 

Anth    383    Anthropological 
Theory 

staff 

Survey  of  the  major  theoretical 
jositions  and  concepts  in  social 
ind  cultural  anthropology,  with 
special  reference  to  problems  of 
structure,  function  and  process. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101,  or  both 
<\nth  102  and  Anth  103,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


tath  385  The  Ethnology  of 
Speaking 

vis  Takaki 

rhe  course  will  introduce  concepts 
ind  methods  for  studying  'Speak- 
ng',  the  use  of  language  in  the 
:onduct  of  social  life.  Members  of 
i  speech  community  employ 
/arieties  of  speech  to  accomplish 
different  social  functions.  The 
dynamic  interaction  between 
inguistic  and  social  factors  in 
speaking  will  be  the  primary  focus 
)f  this  course.  Special  attention 
will  be  directed  to  contemporary 
social  problems  associated  with 
multilingual  and  multidialectical 
jhenomena.  Students  will  under- 
:ake  a  limited  research  project  to 
:urther  their  understanding  of 
:hese  problems  and  their  possible 
solution. 

°rerequisite:  Anth  285  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

IVnth  390  Developmental 
Anthropology 

Vlr  Gamst 

^n  anthropological  consideration 
Df  ideas  and  data  concerning 
nodernization,  development  and 
mpediments  to  these,  in  non- 
ndustrial  states.  Topics  covered 
nclude  demographic  change,  long 
term  developmental  projections, 
global  ecology,  imperialism,  Third 
World  reactions,  agricultural 
development,  industrialization,  the 
underdevelopment  of  the  social 
science  of  development,  and 
energy  and  modernization. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Anth  411  Primate  Anatomy 

Mr  Gibbons 

Comparative  anatomy  of  the 
primates  with  emphasis  on  dissec- 
tion in  order  to  ascertain  the  func- 
tional, i.e.  biochemical  interrela- 
tionships of  primate  musculo- 
skeletal systems.  This  comparative 
evidence  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
interpreting  the  fossil  record  of 
man. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs/3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Anth  420  Ethnological  Field 
Methods  and  Techniques 

Mr  Gamst 

Intensive  study  and  application  of 
ethnological  field  methods  and 
techniques.  Consideration  of 
design  of  research  and  of  gather- 
ing, interpreting,  and  reporting 
ethnographic  data. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  three  upper 
level  courses  in  social  and  cultural 
Anthropology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  430  Methods  of  Cross- 
Cultural  Research 

Ms  Ayres 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and 
method  of  cross-cultural  research. 
Practice  in  the  design  and  im- 
plementation of  a  limited  cross- 
cultural  study. 

Prerequisite:     Two    advanced 
courses  in  Anthropology  or  per- 
mission of  instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  478  Directed  Study  I 

Staff 

Advanced  students  may  conduct 
independent  research  under  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of 
members  of  the  faculty. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
and/or  Anth  103  (as  appropriate) 
and  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Anth  479  Directed  Study  II 

Staff 

Advanced  students  may  conduct 
independent  research  under  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of 
members  of  the  faculty. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
and/or  Anth  103  (as  appropriate) 
and  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 


Anth  480  Special  Topics 
Seminar  I 

Staff 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics, 
varying  each  year  according  to  in- 
structor. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
and/or  Anth  103  (as  appropriate) 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  481  Special  Topics 
Seminar  II 

Staff 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics, 
varying  according  to  the  instruc- 
tor. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
and/or  Anth  103  (as  appropriate) 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Anth  483  Field  Research  in  An- 
thropology I 

Staff 

Supervised  sequence  of  field 
research  within  one  of  the  sub- 
disciplines  of  Anthropology, 
Biological  Anthropology,  Ar- 
chaeology, Social-Cultural  An- 
thropology, Linguistics.  Con- 
tinuous study  for  at  least  six  weeks 
in  a  field  situation  directed  by  a 
professional  anthropologist. 
Grading  on  a  Pass/ Fail  basis.  May 
include  attendance  at  field  schools 
directed  by  qualified  faculty  out- 
side the  university  with  permission 
of  the  students'  department.  A 
student  may  receive  a  maximum  of 
six  credits  toward  the  major. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
and/or  Anth  103  (as  appropriate) 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
Six  weeks  of  continuous  field 
research  3  Credits 

Anth  484  Field  Research  in  An- 
thropology II 

Staff 

Supervised  sequence  of  field 
research  within  one  of  the  sub- 
disciplines  of  Anthropology, 
Biological  Anthropology,  Ar- 
chaeology, Social-Cultural  An- 
thropology, Linguistics.  Con- 
tinuous study  in  a  field  situation 
directed  by  a  professional  an- 
thropologist. Grading  on  a  Pass/ 
Fail  basis.  May  include  attendance 
at  field  schools  directed  by 
qualified  faculty  outside  the 
university  with  permission  of  the 
students'  department.  A  student 


may   receive  a   maximum   of  six 
credits  toward  the  major. 
Prerequisite:  Anth  101  or  Anth  102 
and/or  Anth  103  (as  appropriate). 
3  Credits 

Anth  485  Field  Seminar  in  Ar- 
chaeology 

Mr  Luedike,  Mr  Nelson 
A  specialized  advanced  seminar 
focusing  on  problems  and  issues  in 
field  research  such  as  micro- 
stratigraphy,  site  survey  and  exca- 
vation sampling,  and  archae- 
ological resource  management. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  credits,  but  only 
one  seminar  of  3  or  more  credits 
will  be  accepted  to  satisfy  require- 
ments for  the  major.  If  Anthro- 
pology 485  is  accepted  as  one 
course  requirement  toward  the 
major,  only  three  credits  in  Anth 
483  or  484  will  also  be  permitted 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  major  re- 
quirements. Such  seminars  are 
given  only  occasionally  as  faculty 
and  financal  resources  permit.  See 
departmental  secretary  in  Bldg  020 
for  further  information. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor 

Hrs  by  arrangement  (Credits 
variable  with  dept  approval) 

3-10  Credits 

Anth  490  Independent 
Research  I 

Staff 

Independent  research  in  An- 
thropology conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  status,  4  up- 
per level  courses  in  Anthropology, 
3.5  GPA  in  major,  3.0  GPA  overall 
and  permission  of  an  Honors  Ad- 
visor. 

Anth       491       Independent 
Research  II 
Staff 

Independent  research  in  An- 
thropology conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Prerequisite:  Anth  490  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Students'  Honors  Com- 
mittee. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 
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Tutorials  in  Anthropology 

Staff 

Optional  programs  of  intensive 
study  taken  in  conjunction  with 
any  regular  upper  division  class 
and  centered  around  a  special 
topic  related  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  course.  Tutorials  involve 
regular  meetings  of  the  instructor 
and  student  together  with  ap- 
propriate reading  and  writing 
assignments.  Work  undertaken  in 
the  tutorial  is  in  addition  to  and 
graded  separately  fromthe  regular 
course  work. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 
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Armenian  Course  Cluster 

Faculty 

Lecturer  Marta  Batmasian 

Armen  101  Elementary  Armenian  I 

Ms  Batmasian 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Armenian. 

Intensive  practice  in  language  skills  with  introductory 

readings,  writing  and  basic  grammar. 

4LectHrs  4  Credits 

Armen  102  Elementary  Armenian  II 

Ms  Batmasian 

A  continuation  of  Armenian  101 .  For  students  with  no 

previous  knowledge  of  Armenian.  Intensive  practice  in 

language  skills  with  introductory  readings,  writing  and 

basic  grammar. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Armen  201  Intermediate  Armenian  I 

Ms  Batmasian 

Emphasis   on   advanced   grammar   -    Declension   of 
nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs,  coupled  with  develop- 
ment of  translation  skills  through  reading  exercises. 
Prerequisite:  Armen  102  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Armen  202  Intermediate  Armenian  II 

Ms  Batmasian 

Emphasis  on  advanced  grammar  -  Declension  of 
nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs,  coupled  with  develop- 
ment of  translation  skills  through  reading  exercises  and 
composition. 

Prerequisite:  Armen  201  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Armen  301  Advanced  Armenian 

Ms  Batmasian 

Advanced  readings  in  American  literature,  history  and 

civilization. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Armenian  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Armen  302  Advanced  Armenian 

Ms  Batmasian 

Continuation  of  Armenian  301.  Advanced  readings  in 

American  literature,  history  and  civilization. 

Prerequisite:  Armen  301 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Armen  303  Advanced  Readings,  Conversation, 
Composition  and  Translation 

Ms  Batmasian 

To  be  offered  to  students  who  complete  the  Armenian 

course  sequence.  May  be  offered  as  an  Independent 

Study. 

Prerequisite:  Armen  302  (Advanced  Armenian). 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Department  of  Art 

Faculty 

Harold  Thurman,  Professor,  Chairman;  Professors 
Ruth  Butler,  Bates  Lowry;  Associate  Professors 
Renee  M.  Arb,  Ros  Barron,  Frances  Fergusson, 
Robert  G.  Risse;  Assistant  Professors  Marcia  Lloyd, 
Ben  C.  Peterson,  Paul  Tucker;  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor James  McQuaid;  Part-time  Lecturers  Geoffrey 
Rogers,  Linda  Sevey,  Birgit  Shell,  Karen  Smiley. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  requirements  in  Art  are  effective  for  all  students 
declaring  the  major  after  January  1,  1979.  Transfer 
students  must  consult  with  the  Department  upon  ad- 
mission to  the  University  to  determine  which  courses 
in  Art  may  transfer  for  major  credit. 

1.  An  art  major  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of 
twelve  and  a  maximum  of  eighteen  courses. 

2.  They  should  be  distributed  in  the  following 
manner: 

a)  one  on  the  100  level; 

b)  three  or  more  on  the  200  level 

c)  three  or  more  above  the  200  level 

3.  At  least  six  courses  must  be  taken  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

4.  The  Art  Department  has  two  areas: 
creative/studio  work  and  historical/critical 
studies.  A  student  may  not  take  more  than 
three-fourths  of  his  or  her  work  in  either  area. 

Beyond  the  above  distribution  requirements,  students 
must  work  out  their  choice  of  sequences  and 
distribution  with  their  advisors  according  to  the  ad- 
vising guidelines  of  each  area  within  the  Department. 

Honors  in  Art 

The  Department  provides  for  a  two  semester  Honors 
Program  in  Art  for  those  seniors  whose  work  has 
been  outstanding.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  program 
a  student  must  have:  a  cumulative  standing  in  Art  of 
3.5;  an  overall  cumulative  of  3.0;  a  total  of  70  or 
more  completed  credits,  at  least  18  of  which  must  be 
in  Art  (a  minimum  of  9  credits  on  this  campus). 
Qualified  students  must  submit  a  proposal  outline  for 
Art  491  and  492  to  the  Department  Chair  three 
weeks  before  the  beginning  of  pre-registration  during 
the  third  semester  prior  to  graduation.  The  proposal, 
which  must  be  endorsed  by  the  potential  supervisory 
faculty  member,  should  provide  for  either  creative 
work  and/or  scholarly  research.  The  Honors  Commit- 
tee has  the  responsibility  for  review  of  the  initial  pro- 
posal and  for  acceptance  into  both  semesters  of  the 
program.  The  award  of  honors  will  be  made  by  vote 
of  the  full-time  faculty  acting  on  recommendations 
from  the  Honors  Committee. 
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Art  C250  Art  of  the  Twentieth 
Century 

Staff 

An  analysis  of  the  art  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  involves  fundamental 
issues  of  form  and  content  shared 
by  all  the  arts.  Taking  a  three-fold 
approach  -  formal,  critical,  and 
historical,  this  course  examines  the 
fundamental  developments  of 
modern  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  as  well  as  the  ascen- 
dant art  forms  of  photography, 
video,  and  performance.  It 
analyzes  general  theories  and 
specific  works  in  detail.  Through 
class  discussions,  reading 
assignments,  papers,  and  field 
trips,  the  student  learns  that  the 
formal  problems  posed  by  twen- 
tieth century  art  are  closely  related 
to  those  in  literarure,  music,  and 
theater,  for  they  are  problems  of 
structure  and  definition,  harmony 
and  rhythm,  diction  and  co- 
herence. He,  thus,  develops 
critical  capabilities  that  he  can 
apply  to  works  by  Picasso  or  Eliot, 
Matisse  or  Ravel.  Instruction  in 
writing  provided  in  translating 
visual  experience  into  the  written 
word. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
Core  Area:  The  Arts  4  Credits 

Art  100  Introduction  to  the 
Language  of  Art 

Staff 

The  nature  of  form,  content, 
technique,  and  style  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  graphic 
arts.  Designed  to  sharpen  the  stu- 
dent's response  to  original  works. 
Museum  meetings  alternated  with 
lecture/discussions  on  key  pro- 
blems. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Art  175  Visual  Fundamentals 

Staff 

Development  of  visual  awareness 
through  projects,  lectures,  discus- 
sions which  use  the  camera  and 
other  media  as  a  means  of 
establishing  new  and  creative  rela- 
tionships with  a  visual  environ- 
ment. 

4  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

4  Credits 


Art    195    Introduction    to    Film 
Analysis 

Mr  Risse 

A  non-historical  course  intended 
to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
elements  of  film  language,  the 
basic  film  genres  and  certain  major 
film  styles.  Intensified  examination 
of  a  few  selected  films  represen- 
ting narrative,  documentary  and 
experimental  techniques  through 
the  study  of  scripts,  the  use  of 
replay  and  the  analysis  of  film  ex- 
cerpts. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Art  201  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Art 

Mr  Cervera 

The  course  will  offer  an  historical 
survey  of  art  and  architecture  of 
the  ancient  world  giving  particular 
emphasis  to  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Roman  cultures.  From  mid- 
semester  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
the  students  will  be  introduced  to 
the  arts  in  Medieval  Europe  with  a 
special  focus  upon  the  Romanes- 
que and  Gothic  styles. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  202  Renaissance  to  Modern 
Art 

Mr  Cervera 

An  historical  survey  of  Western  art 
and  architecture  from  the  15th 
century  to  the  20th  century.  The 
course  will  deal  with  different 
aspects  of  the  art  of:  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  and  the  North, 
the  Baroque  and  Rococo, 
Neoclassicism  and  Romanticism 
and  Impressionism,  Post  Impres- 
sionism and  twentieth  century 
painting,  and  architecture. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  254  American  Architecture 

Ms  Fergusson 

A  survey  of  American  architecture 
and  town  planning  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present.  Topics 
studies  will  include  early  colonial 
architecture,  the  search  for  a  new 
style  for  the  New  Republic,  19th 
century  expansion  and  eclec- 
ticism, the  rival  of  domestic  ar- 
chitecture the  skyscraper,  style 
and  the  development  of  modern 
architecture  in  the  20th  century. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Art  257  Aspects  of  Buddhist  Art 

Ms  Weiner 

A  comparative  survey  of  Buddhist 
architecture,  sculpture  and  pain- 
ting with  material  which  ranges 
from  the  rock-cut  caves  of  India  to 
the  Zen  ink  paintings  of  Japan.  Il- 
lustrates the  development  of  Bud- 
dhist doctrines  in  Asia. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  264  The  Art  of  Africa 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  African  arts 
(especially  carved  figures,  masks, 
rock  and  wall  paintings,  textiles 
and  rural  objects)  in  relation  to  the 
ethnic  background  as  well  as 
esthetic  expression.  Art  historical 
problems  within  the  continent  and 
the  impact  of  African  forms  on 
other  cultures  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  266  North  American  Indian 
Art 

Staff 

An  examination  of  art  forms  and 
styles  of  American  Indians  north  of 
Mexico,  concentrating  on  relation- 
ships of  art  to  its  society  wity  em- 
phasis on  the  structural  analysis  of 
form  and  pattern,  the  impact  of 
European  culture,  the  role  of  the 
artist  and  the  relationship  of 
technology  and  environment  to 
the  art  form. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art    268    History    of    Western 
Sculpture 

Ms  Butler 

A  survey  of  Western  sculpture 
from  Greece  to  contemporary 
America.  Discussion  will  bring  out 
the  various  definitions  of  sculpture 
held  by  people  of  different  ages 
and  cultures,  critical  approaches  to 
sculpture  in  the  20th  century,  and 
the  use  and  effect  of  different 
media.  The  course  will  concentrate 
on  major  monuments  and  artists. 
Field  trips  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Art  270  History  of  Film 

Mr  Risse 

History  of  the  medium  from  189E 
to  the  present  through  those  films 
recognized  as  masterpieces  of  the 
art  or  those  which  have  presentee 
new  technical-conceptual  inven- 
tions in  the  cinematic  vocabularyi 
Class  time  includes  film  screening; 
lecture  and  discussion. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Hr  Film  Screening 
3  Credits 

Art  272  History  of  Photography 

Staff 

A  survey  of  the  history  o 
photography  from  the  invention  o 
the  medium  in  the  19th  century  tc 
the  present.  Emphasis  or< 
photography  as  a  medium  of  ex 
pression  and  communication,  ant 
on  the  distinctive  qualities  o 
selected  photographers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 

Art  275  Visual  Experiments 

Staff 

Development  of  visual  awarenes 

and  understanding  visual  modes  o 

expression  through  assigned  pro 

blems    requiring    individual    solu 

tions. 

Prerequisitie:  Art  100  or  Art  175. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credit 
Art  281  Drawing  I 
Staff 

Basic  materials  and  technique; 
with  emphasis  on  drawing  as 
primary  means  for  the  descriptio 
and  interpretation  of  man  and  hi 
environment.  Problems  in  still  life 
landscape,  and  life  drawing. 
Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  Art  175. 

4  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credil 

Art  293  Photography  I 

Staff 

This  course  introduces  the  studen 
to  basic  issues  in  photography 
Mechanics  of  the  camera,  techn 
ques  of  the  darkroom,  and  creativ 
and  personal  import.  Illustrate 
lectures,  class  critiques,  an 
assigned  lab  hours.  Some  atter 
tion  is  given  to  the  history  ( 
photography  and  its  more  signil 
cant  creative  impulses. 
Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  Art  175. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credi 
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Art  295  Him/Video  I 

Staff 

^  course  whose  basic  aim  is  that 
Df  the  traditional  beginning  film- 
making course,  employing  both 
super-8  and  %  inch  videotape 
aquipment.  The  course  is  organiz- 
3d  around  weekly  assignments  of 
ncreasing  complexity  designed  to 
allow  the  student  to  explore  the 
:ommunicative  and  expressive 
possibilities  of  the  moving  image. 
°rerequisite:  Art  100  or  Art  175. 
3  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 

\rt  310  Studies  in  the  History  of 

'aiming 

Staff 

\  topic  course  designed  to  provide 
n-depth  study  in  different  aspects 
)f  the  history  of  painting.  Courses 
jnder  this  heading  will  deal  with 
deas,  issues,  movements  and  ma- 
or  figures  in  painting.  Topics  will 
/ary  by  semester  and  instructor. 
Consult  current  course  announce- 
ment for  specifics. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  ofinstruc- 
or. 
1  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

kit  311  Introduction  to  Italian 
tenaissance  Painting 

Vis  Arb 

rhe  creation  and  flowering  of  the 
sarly  Renaissance  style  in 
Florence,  Masaccio,  Fra  Angelico, 
3iero  Delia  Francessca,  Botticelli 
ind  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  among 
)thers,  their  relationship  to  the  dif- 
erent  esthetic  and  intellectual 
esponses  in  the  various  local 
:enters. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
i  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  312  Italian  Renaissance 
Painting:  The  Golden  Age 

Ms  Arb 

A  definition  of  high  Renaissance 
classicism  of  the  particular  form. 
The  style  took  in  Rome  and  Venice 
in  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
16th    century.    Concentration    on 
the  careers  of  Raphael,  Del  Sart, 
Michelangelo,     Giorgione,    Titian 
and  Correggio,  with  reference  to 
relevant  lesser  personalities. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Art  313  Mannerism  in  Visual 
Arts,  1520  to  1600 

Ms  Arb 

An  exploration  of  the  new  style 
developed  in  Italy  in  reaction  to 
Raphael's  classicism  which  spread 
to  Northern  Europe  between  the 
high  Renaissance  and  the  Baro- 
que. From  theory  and  content  in 
relation  to  the  social  crises  on  the 
reformation  and  the  counter- 
reformation.  The  'psychology'  of 
mannerism  and  its  relationship  to 
the  modern  age. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  316  Painting,  1780-1850 

Mr  Cervera 

A  study  of  the  major  movements 
and  artists  involved  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  19th  century  painting  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  major 
movements  in  European  painting 
between  1780  and  1850. 
Neoclassicism  and  Romanticism. 
The  course  will  trace  the  develop- 
ment (e.g.:  Blake,  Fuseli,  Goya, 
David,  Runge,  Friedrich,  Con- 
stable, Turner,  Gericault, 
Delacroix  and  Ingres.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  317  Painting,  1850-1900 

Staff 

Painting  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century:  realism,  im- 
pressionism, symbolism,  art 
nouveau  and  post-impressionism. 
The  course  will  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  these  movements  and  that 
of  the  leading  figures  responsible 
for  their  development  (e.g.: 
Courbet,  Manet,  Monet,  Moreau, 
Seurat,  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh, 
Cezanne). 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  318  Painting,  1900  to  1945 

Mr  Cervera 

A  study  of  the  major  movements 
and  artists  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  social  and  intellectural 
developments.    The   evolution   of 


twentieth  century  painting: 
fauvism,  cubism,  German  expres- 
sionism, futurism,  neue 
sacklichkeit,  dada,  surrealism  and 
abstract  art. 

Prerequisite:  Art  202  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  319  Painting,  1945  to  the 
Present 

Mr  Cervera 

Trends  and  tendencies  in  contem- 
porary art:  abstract  expressionism, 
pop,  op,  minimal,  post  paintery 
abstraction,  color  field,  new 
realism,  happening,  performance 
art,  video  and  conceptual  art.  In 
addition  to  investigating  these 
movements  and  the  major  figures 
involved  in  their  development,  the 
course  will  also  consider  the  role  of 
contemporary  criticism  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  arts. 
Prerequisite:  Art  202  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  320  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Sculpture 

Staff 

This  course  will  deal  with  specific 
problems  in  the  history  of 
sculpture.  It  is  designed  to  focus 
upon  single  artists,  types  of  com- 
missions, aspects  of  iconography, 
national  or  period  styles  as  they 
come  up  in  the  history  of 
sculpture.  Topics  will  vary  by 
semester  and  instructor.  Consult 
current  course  announcement  for 
specifics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  324  Italian  Sculpture,  1300 
to  1600 

Ms  Arb 

A  survey  of  the  various  styles  and 
subject  of  Italian  sculpture,  stress- 
ing the  work  of  major  artists  such 
as  Pisano,  Ghiberti,  Donatello, 
Michelangelo,  Cellini  and  Giam- 
bologna. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  326  Tomb  Sculpture 

Ms  Butler 

The  course  will  study  the 
sculptural  forms  man  has 
employed  as  marker  of  the  grave  in 
various  civilizations  from  primative 


burials  through  rural  cemeteries  of 
the  19th  century.  Particular  focus 
will  be  placed  on  the  question: 
How  does  the  tomb  reveal  the 
ways  in  which  either  an  age  has 
seen  itself  or  an  individual  himself. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  328  Modem  Sculpture 

Ms  Butler 

Emphasis  on  the  19th  century 
origins  of  modern  sculpture  and 
the  range  of  sculptural  expression 
achieved  during  the  20th  century. 
Field  trips  required. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  330  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Architecture 

Staff 

A  topics  course  designed  to  pro- 
vide in-depth  study  of  the 
historical  and  contemporary  ideas, 
issues  and  major  figures  in  ar- 
chitecture and  urban  planning. 
Topics  will  vary  by  semester  and 
instructor.  Consult  current  course 
announcement  for  specifics. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  339  Twentieth  Century  Ar- 
chitecture 

Ms  Fergusson 

Theory  and  form  in  twentieth  cen- 
tury architecture.  The  course  will 
present  a  detailed  examination  of 
architecture  in  both  Europe  and 
America  since  1900.  Subjects  will 
include  art  nouveau;  de  stijl;  the 
bauhaus;  the  new  internationalism 
vs.  art  deco  styles;  fascist  and 
capitalist  architecture  of  the  thir- 
ties and  forties;  minimalist  styles 
vs.  revivalism;  the  sculptural  and 
monumental  vs.  nihilist  attitudes  in 
contemporary  architecture.  Some 
thought  will  be  given  to  the  con- 
trast between  'popular'  and  'elitist' 
styles.  Considerable  attention  will 
be  given  to  contemporary  theories 
on  the  function  and  forms  of  ar- 
chitecture. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Art  340  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Criticism  and  Aesthetics 

Staff 

A  topic  course  in  the  analysis  of 
aesthetics  and  art  criticism  design- 
ed to  provide  a  better  understan- 
ding of  issues  and  major 
developments  in  the  history  of 
ideas.  Topics  will  vary  by  semester 
and  instructor.  Consult  current 
course  announcement  for 
specifics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  344  Images  of  Women  in 
Art 

Ms  Arb 

A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the 
varied  ways  in  which  women  have 
been  portrayed  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Topics  will 
deal  with  the  depcition  of  both  the 
positive  and  negative  aspects  of 
woman's  conventional  roles. 
Woman  as  allegory  and  protraits  of 
women  will  be  examined  as  well  as 
the  historical  situation  of  the 
woman  artist. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  346  The  American  Vision  in 
Art,  1860  to  1900 

Ms  Arb 

American  art,  especially  painting, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  impact  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual forces,  photography  and 
the  illustrated  news  weeklys  on  the 
traditional  themes  of  landscape, 
portraiture  and  genre. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  348  Naturalism  and  Realism 
in  Art 

Ms  Butler 

Considering  the  controversy 
behind  their  definition,  the  course 
examines  these  ideas  in  the  art  of 
antiquity  and  by  contrasting 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  con- 
cepts of  naturalism.  Special  stress 
will  be  given  to  naturalism  and 
realism  in  the  19th  century  and  on 
how  the  role  of  photography  has 
changed  20th  century  ideas  of 
realism. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Art  350  History  of  Graphic  Arts 

Staff 

A  close  examination  of  original 
prints  designed  to  develop 
knowledge  of  the  technical  pro- 
cesses -  woodcut,  engraving,  et- 
ching, lithography  -  and  their 
evolution,  and  to  introduce  the 
student  to  criteria  of  connoisseur- 
ship.  Concentration  on  the  leading 
masters  such  as  Mantegna,  Durer, 
Rembrandt,  Blake  and  Goya.  Most 
meetings  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  The  Boston  Public  Library 
and  the  Fogg  Museum.  Preference 
given  to  senior  art  majors. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  365  The  Documentary  Film 

Mr  Risse 

A  survey  of  nonfiction  film  examin- 
ing the  evolution  of  rhetorical  and 
visual  tehcniques  in  their  historical 
contexts.  The  course  will  focus  on 
the  major  schools  of  the  documen- 
tary as  well  as  specific  filmmakers. 
Prerequisite:  Art  195 
3  Lect  Hrs/2  Lab  Hrs         3  Credits 

Art  368  The  Movies,  1930  to  1950 

■  Mr  Risse 
A  study  of  the  Hollywood  film 
from  the  coming  of  sound  to  the 
coming  of  television,  concen- 
trating on  a  certain  of  the  major 
genres:  gangster  and  crime  films, 
the  musical,  and  the  western  -  and 
approaching  them  in  terms  of 
theme  and  structure,  principally  as 
a  form  of  popular  culture.  Weekly 
film  viewings  in  addition  to  the 
three  regular  class  hours  per  week. 
3  Lect  Hrs/3  Viewing  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  381  Drawing  II 

Staff 

Continuation  of  work  begun  in 
Drawing  I,  involving  problems  in  a 
number  of  drawing  media  (ink, 
charcoal,  pencil,  chalk,  etc.)  Ap- 
proached through  work  with  still- 
life,  landscapes  and  the  human 
figure. 

Prerequisite:  3  courses  in  Art  and 
permission  form. 
5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 


Art  382  Drawing  III 

Staff 

Continuation  of  major  concerns  in 
Drawing  II  with  a  new  emphasis  on 
the  integration  of  these  issues  into 
a  pictorial  statement. 
Prerequisite:  Drawing  II  and  per- 
mission form. 
5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 

Art  383  Painting  Workshop 

Staff 

Specific  problems  are  developed  in 
or  through  various  painting  media 
including  oil,  opaque,  watercolor, 
acrylics.  Content  will  differ  from 
semester  to  semester. 
Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in 
Art  and  permission  form. 
5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 

Art  384  Painting  Workshop 

Staff 

Specific  problems  are  developed  in 

or  through  various  painting  media 

including  oil,  opaque,  watercolor, 

acrylics.  >Content  will  differ  from 

semester  to  semester. 

Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in 

Art  and  permission  form. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 

Art  385  Three-Dimensional 
Workshop  I 

Staff 

This  course  takes  up  issues  basic 
to  three-dimensional  form,  such  as 
particular  materials  and  techni- 
ques, or  it  may  take  up  topics  to  be 
solved  by  three-dimensional 
means.  Content  devised  for  a  par- 
ticular semester  will  not  be 
repeated. 

Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in 
Art  and  permission  form. 
5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 

Art  386  Three-Dimensional 
Workshop  II 

Staff 

This  course  takes  up  issues  basic 
to  three-dimensional  form,  such  as 
particular  materials  and  techni- 
ques, or  it  may  take  up  topics  to  be 
solved  by  three-dimensional 
means.  Content  devised  for  a  par- 
ticular semester  will  not  be 
repeated. 

Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in 
Art  and  permission  form. 
5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 


Art  387  Graphics  Workshop 

Staff 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  problems  in  pattern,  systems, 
composition  and  personal  sym- 
bology  manifested  through  simple 
printing  techniques  (linocuts,  sten- 
cils, etc.)  plus  some  use  of  color 
papers  and  inks.  Content  will  vary  | 
from  semester  to  semester. 
Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in 
Art  and  permission  form. 
5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 

Art  388  Graphics  Workshop 

Staff 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  problems  in  pattern,  systems, 
composition  and  personal  sym- 
bology  manifested  through  simple 
printing  techniques  (linocuts,  sten- 
cils, etc.)  plus  some  use  of  color 
papers  and  inks.  Content  will  vary 
from  semester  to  semester. 
Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in 
Art  and  permission  form. 
5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 

Art  393  Photography  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  studies  begun  in 
Photography  I  -  Art  293  -,  with  an  j 
explicit  escalation  not  only  in  con- 
tent, but  in  expectation  of  achieve- 
ment as  well.  Lectures,  group  criti- 
que, and  laboratory  assignments? 
Prerequisite:  3  Courses  in  Art  and 
permission  form. 
5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 

Art  394  Photography  III 

Staff 

Stressing   personal  and  indepen- 
dent points  of  view  through  lec- 
tures,  group  critique,   discussion  r 
meetings,  and  darkroom  work. 
Prerequisite:   Photography  II  andt 
permission  form. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits  j 

Art  395  Film/Video  II 

Staff 

A  second  semester  of  practice  in 
the  organization  and  execution  of 
moving  imagery  and  sound. 
Prerequisite:  3  Courses  in  Art  and 
permission  form. 

6  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs 

3  Credits 
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Art  478  Independent  Study  I 

Vlr  Hatch,  Mr  Weaver 
ndependent  investigation  of  a 
special  area  under  the  supervision 
>f  a  qualified  professor.  Open  only 
o  a  limited  number  of  students  in 
my  one  semester.  A  written  pro- 
spectus of  the  project  is  required 
>f  applicants. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
or  and  department  chairperson. 
Irs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

\rt  479  Independent  Study  II 

Staff 

ndependent  investigation  of  a 
pecial  area  under  the  supervision 
>f  a  qualified  professor.  Open  only 

0  a  limited  number  of  students  in 
ny  one  semester.  A  written  pro- 
pectus  of  the  project  is  required 
f  applicants. 

'rerequisite:  Permission  ofinstruc- 
or  and  department  chairperson. 
Irs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

\rt  480  Seminar  in  Visual 
Studies  I 

Staff 

Designed  primarily  for  the  art  ma- 
or  to  provide  advanced  work  in 
ireas  and  topics  not  normally  of- 
ered  in  existing  courses.  Course 
:ontent  will  vary  with  instructor. 
vlay  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  ofinstruc- 
or. 
i  Lect  Hrs  or  4  Lab  Hrs      3  Credits 

\rt  481  Seminar  in  Visual 
Studies  II 

Staff 

Designed  primarily  for  the  art  ma- 
or  to  provide  advanced  work  in 
ireas  and  topics  not  normally  of- 
ered  in  existing  courses.  Course 
:ontent  will  vary  with  instructor. 
vlay  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
or. 

1  Lect  Hrs  or  4  Lab  Hrs      3  Credits 

Vrt  484  Junior  Seminar  in  Art 
listory 

/Is  Butler 

\  course  designed  for  those 
students  beyond  the  freshman 
'ear  who  are  considering  the 
jossibility  of  doing  graduate  or 
jrofessional  work  in  the  history  of 
irt.  Work  is  structured  so  that 
students  concentrate  on  a  number 
)f  small  projects  individually  and  in 


groups  in  order  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent methods  used  by  art 
historians,  the  bibliography  of  art 
history,  and  the  ways  of  organizing 
research  and  presenting  material 
verbally  with  slides.  Career 
possibilities  and  the  nature  of 
graduate  work  in  art  history  are 
discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Art  486  Senior  Seminar  in 
Studio 

Staff 

This  course  concentrates  on  issues 
arising  out  of  three  sources  - 
selected  exhibitions,  assigned 
reading  on  particular  artists  and 
shcools,  and  areas  of  immediate 
interest  to  individual  faculty 
engaged  in  conducting  class  ses- 
sions. Illustrated  lectures,  field 
trips,  group  discussions,  and  oral 
report  sessions.  A  number  of 
faculty  members  will  participate  in 
the  weekly  seminars. 
Prerequisite:  6  Courses  in  Art  and 
senior  standing. 
ILectHr  1  Credit 

Art  487  Senior  Seminar  in 
Studio 

Staff 

This  course  concentrates  on  issues 
arising  out  of  three  sources  - 
selected  exhibitions,  assigned 
reading  on  particular  artists  and 
schools,  and  areas  of  immediate 
interest  to  individual  faculty 
engaged  in  conducting  class  ses- 
sions. Illustrated  lectures,  field 
trips,  group  discussions,  and  oral 
report  sessions.  A  number  of 
faculty  members  will  participate  in 
the  weekly  seminars. 
Prerequisite:  6  Courses  in  Art  and 
senior  standing. 
1  Lect  Hr  1  Credit 

Art  488  Special  Problems  -  Field 
Work  I 

Staff 

An  independent  project  with  an 
off-campus  focus  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  qualified  professor  or 
approved  agency.  Open  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  in  any 


semester.  A  written  prospectus  of 
the  project  is  required  of  all  ap- 
plicants. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  department  chairperson. 
H  rs  by  arrangement        1  -3  Credits 

Art  489  Special  Problems  -  Field 
Work  II 

Staff 

An  independent  project  with  an 
off-campus  focus  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  qualified  professor  or 
approved  agency.  Open  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  in  any 
semester.  A  written  prospectus  of 
the  project  is  required  by  all  ap- 
plicants. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  department  chairperson. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 

Art  491  Honors  Project 

This  is  the  first  semester  of  two 
leading  to  consideration  for  the 
award  of  Honors  in  Art.  Course 
work  will  include  a  creative  and/or 
research  project  under  faculty 
supervision  based  on  an  approved 
project.  Grades  are  to  be  awarded 
by  supervising  faculty  as  in  regular 
independent  study  courses. 
Students  may  elect  to  withdraw 
from  consideration  for  Honors  and 
continue  course  work  without 
jeopardy  to  grades  or  credit.  See 
departmental  regulations  for  this 
program. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Depart- 
mental Honors  Committee. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Art  492  Honors  Project 

Continuation  of  work  begun  in  Art 
491 .  Candidacy  for  continuation  in 
the  Honors  Program  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Honors  Committee 
prior  to  enrollment  in  this  course. 
Students  may  elect  to  withdraw 
from  consideration  for  Honors  and 
continue  work  without  jeopardy  to 
grades  or  credit.  Grades  are  to  be 
awarded  by  supervising  faculty  as 
in  regular  independent  study 
courses. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Depart- 
mental Honors  Committee. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 
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Biobehavioral  Studies 
Concentration 

Professors  Naomi  Bishop,  Jeremey  Hatch,  Celia 
Moore,  Co-Directors 

Students  interested  in  animal  behavior  who  are  ma- 
joring in  Anthropology,  Biology,  or  Psychology  may 
choose  to  concentrate  in  Biobehavioral  Studies. 

The  purpose  of  the  Concentration  is  to  provide  a 
broad  foundation  in  the  various  approaches  to  the 
naturalistic  study  of  the  behavior  of  man  and  other 
animals.  A  concentrator  will  major  in  one  of  the 
three  departments  and  take  an  appropriate  group  of 
courses  in  the  other  two  departments.  These  courses 
cannot  be  completed  in  a  short  time  and  interested 
students  are  urged  to  consult  with  one  of  the  Con- 
centration advisors.  Course  lists  and  requirements  are 
available  from  concentration  advisors,  who  are  in 
each  of  the  three  contributing  departments. 

Requirements 

Students  entering  the  concentration  are  advised  to 
take  introductory  courses  in  Anthropology,  Biology, 
and  Psychology.  In  order  to  have  the  Concentration 
recorded  on  their  transcript,  students  should  declare 
the  Concentration  by  completing  the  appropriate 
form  available  from  a  Concentration  advisor  and  by 
filing  a  card  with  the  Registrar. 

The  requirements  are  intended  not  only  to  introduce 
the  student  to  animal  behavior  but  also  to  achieve 
some  breadth  in  related  fields  and  some  depth  with 
advanced  courses. 

1.  Satisfy  major  requirements  of  at  least  one  of 
the  three  departments.  Each  department  offers 
courses  that  can  contribute  both  to  major  re- 
quirements and  to  the  Concentration. 

2.  Take  at  least  five  courses  from  the  approved 
list  in  the  two  departments  outside  the  major 
department.  Include  at  least  one  course  from 
each  department. 

3.  The  distribution  of  courses  taken  in  the  three 
departments  must  include  (a)  at  least  one  from 
a  group  of  first  courses  in  animal  behavior:  An- 
thropology 210;  Biology  248,  250;  Psychology 
265;  (b)  at  least  one  from  a  group  of  courses  in 
associated  fields  such  as:  Biology  216,  (c)  at 
least  two  from  a  group  of  advanced  courses  in 
animal  behavior:  Anthropology  214,  355,  360; 
Biology  650;  Psychology  465. 

4.  A  practical  laboratory  and/or  field  courses 
(Biology  249;  Psychology  266)  is  strongly 
recommended. 


Department  of  Biology 

Faculty 

Edna  Seaman,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson; 
Professors  Lawrence  Kaplan,  Herbert  Lipke,  Walter 
Rosen,  Nevin  Weaver,  Richard  White;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Kamaljit  Bawa,  Ruth  Bennett,  John  A 
Freeberg,  Bettina  Harrison,  Jeremy  Hatch,  Christine 
Armett  Kibel,  Michael  Rex,  Fuad  Safwat,  John  H. 
Schultz,  Claire  Van  Ummersen,  Garrison  H.  Wilkes; 
Assistant  Professors  John  Ebersole,  William  Hagar, 
David  J.  Policansky,  Ruth  Schmitter,  Harland 
Sheerin;  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  Elizabeth  A. 
Davis;  Part-time  Lecturer  Karlene  Schwartz. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Courses 

General  Biology  111-112  (lab  required) 

Genetics  252  (lab  required) 

Physiology  21 1  (lab  required) 

Chemistry  103-104  (lab  required) 

2  semesters  Introductory  Physics  with  lab 

2  semesters  Mathematics  124-135,  140-141,  or 

equivalent  are  recommended;  Mathematics  100,  105, 

110,  120,  125,  126  are  not  acceptable. 

15  semester  hour  credits  at  the  300  level  or  above  in 
Biology;  a  minimum  of  3  credit  hours  in  the 
laboratory  must  be  included.  Biology  381;  478-479; 
483  and  672  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  this  require- 
ment. 

8  additional  credits;  200  level  or  above  in  Biology  or 
in  related  fields. 

Related  courses  include  Organic  Chemistry,  certain 
other  advanced  science  courses  (not  the  basic  ones 
required  of  Biology  majors),  and  certain  social 
science  courses  in  the  biobehavioral  area.  You  need 
to  obtain  prior  approval  from  the  department 
chairperson  for  all  these  closely  related  subjects. 

Majors  are  advised  to  take  Biology  111-112, 
Chemistry  103-104  and  Math  during  their  first  year; 
Biology  252  and  Biology  21 1  and  Introductory 
Physics  during  their  second  year.  Not  more  than  one 
course  in  Biology  or  approved  closely  related  field 
specified  as  part  of  the  Biology  major  degree  re- 
quirements shall  be  taken  on  a  Pass/ Fail  basis. 

In  meeting  requirements  for  graduation  with  a  degree 


in  Biology,  a  transfer  student  must  include  at  least  12 
credit  hours,  including  a  minimum  of  2  cuedit  hours 
(6  class  hours)  in  laboratory  work,  taken  within  the 
Biology  Department  at  UMass/ Boston  (or  equivalent 
at  UMass/Amherst).  These  courses  will  be  at  the  300 
level  or  above  unless  approval  is  obtained  for  lower 
level  courses,  from  the  Department  Chairperson. 

An  average  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  Biology  111-112 
or  a  letter  of  consent  from  the  student's  advisor,  is 
required  of  a  student  before  he/she  can  take  courses 
numbered  200  or  greater. 

Approval  of  the  course  instructor  and  the  departmem 
Chairperson  is  required  to  repeat  for  the  third  time  a 
course  in  which  the  student  has  already  twice  receiv- 
ed grades  of  I,  W  and/or  F. 
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Exemption  from  Introductory  Biology 

Students  may  satisfy  the  Biology  Department  major 
requirements  for  General  Biology  (Biology  111-112) 
and/or  one  year  of  the  natural  science  core  require- 
ment through  a  special  qualification  program  in 
Biology.  Interested  students  who  have  a  strong 
background  in  secondary  school  Biology  should  1) 
contact  the  Biology  Department  for  an  interview  and 
2)  take  a  written  examination  in  Biology  to  be  offered 
prior  to  registration  for  the  fall  term. 


Honors  in  Biology 

To  graduate  with  honors  in  Biology  it  is  necessary  to 
complete  satisfactorily  a  program  of  at  least  3  credits 
in  Independent  Study  in  Biology.  The  Biology  faculty 
will  consider  departmental  Honors  upon  students 
who: 

1 .  Have  a  cumulative  average  of  3.0  or  better. 

2.  Have  obtained  satisfactory  grades  in  their  ad- 
vanced biology  courses.  (Generally  interpreted 
as  no  pass/fail  enrollment  and  a  3.0  average  in 
all  biology  courses  numbered  200  or  above). 

3.  Have  written  a  thesis  and  given  an  oral  presen- 
tation of  their  independent  study  project  which 
the  biology  faculty  feels  merits  the  awarding  of 
honors.  This  presentation  will  usually  be  during 
the  last  week  of  classes,  and  the  thesis  is  due 
one  week  prior  to  this. 

A  description  of  courses  in  the  graduate  program  in 
Biology  appears  near  the  end  of  this  catalogue. 
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Biol  101  The  Basis  of  Life 

Staff 

The  uniqueness  of  life  within  the 

physical  universe.  The  matter  and 

energy  of  life,  the  genetic  code, 

molecular  biology,  and  the  origin 

and  evolution  of  life.  An  overview 

for  students  in  the  humanities  and 

social  sciences  of  those  features 

which  distinguish  living  organisms 

from  non-living  things. 

No    background    in    the    natural 

sciences  is  required. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 

Biol  102  Evolutionary  Biology 

Staff 

Designed  for  students  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities.  Those 
areas  of  genetics,  ecology  and 
evolution  that  form  a  unified  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  organisms 
and  populations. 

No    background    in    the    natural 
sciences  is  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Biol  104  Human  Biology 

Staff 

A  one  semester  course  designed 
principally  for  those  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  major  in  biology.  Principles 
of  biology  are  taught  using  the 
human  organism  as  a  represen- 
tative of  biological  systems  at 
several  levels.  Subjects  covered  in- 
clude human  evolution,  genetics, 
reproduction  and  development, 
and  the  impact  of  man  on  our  en- 
vironment. 

No    background    in    the    natural 
sciences  is  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Biol  105  Plants  and  Human  Af- 
fairs 

Mr  Wilkes 

The  origin,  botanical  relationships, 

domestication     and     history    of 

economic  plants  with  emphasis  on 

man's  dependence  on  cultivated 

plants  and   his  influence  on  the 

vegetation  of  the  world. 

No    background    in    the    natural 

sciences  is  required. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 


Biol  108  Introduction  to  Nutri- 
tion 

Mr  Sheerin,  Mr  Wilkes 

Introduction  to  the  elements  of 

Nutrition  with  empasis  on  humans; 

examination   of  food   stuffs   and 

nutritional  quality;   physiology  of 

food     utilization,     food     quality 

regulations  and  the  global  ecology 

of  food  production. 

No    background    in    the    natural 

sciences  is  required. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  111  General  Biology  I 

Staff 

An  integrated  course  stressing  the 
principles  of  biology.  Life  pro- 
cesses are  examined  primarily  at 
the  molecular  and  cellular  levels. 
Intended  for  students  majoring  in 
biology  or  for  non-majors  who 
wish  to  take  advanced  biology 
courses. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Biol  112  General  Biology  II 

Staff 

An  integrated  course  stressing  the 
principles  of  biology.  Life  pro- 
cesses are  examined  primarily  at 
the  organismal  and  population 
levels.  Intended  for  students  ma- 
joring in  biology  or  for  non-majors 
who  wish  to  take  advanced 
biology  courses. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  111 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Biol  200  Field  Biology  on  Nan- 
tucket 

Staff 

Summer  only.  Requires  reports  on 
original  research  projects  on  the 
field  biology  of  Nantucket  Island. 
Meets  every  weekday  during  part 
of  the  summer  at  the  university's 
field  station  on  Nantucket.  Lec- 
tures, seminars  and  individual  con- 
sultation arranged.  Mainland 
students  live  at  the  station  and  are 
responsible  for  modest  expenses. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  112  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1  -6  Credits 

Biol     211      Physiology     of 
Organisms 

Staff 

A  study  of  basic  plant  and  animal 

physiology  at  the  organismal  level. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  111  and  112:  Co- 

or  Prerequisite  Chem  103 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 


Biol  213  Physiology  of 
Organisms  Lecture 

Staff 

A  study  of  basic  plant  and  animal 
physiology  at  the  organismal  level. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  111  and  1 12 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  220  Taxonomy  of  Seed 
Plants 

Mr  Kaplan 

Evolutionary    relationships    of 
orders  and  families  of  seed  prin- 
ciples of  taxonomy;  systems  of 
classification;  a  survey  of  the  ma- 
jor plant  families. 

Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology  or 
permission  of  instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  221  Taxonomy  of  Seed 
Plants  Laboratory 

Mr  Kaplan 

Laboratory  study  of  the  major  seed 
plant  families.  Collection  and  iden- 
tification of  local  flora. 
Corequisite:  Biol  220 
3-6  Lab  Hrs  Occasional  field  trips 
1-2  Credits 

Biol  232  Invertebrate  Zoology 

Mr  Rex 

Evolution,  ecology,  life  history  and 
morphology  of  invertebrate 
animals.  Emphasis  placed  on  living 
representatives  of  local  fauna, 
especially  marine  invertebrates. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  111  and  112 
3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs         5  Credits 

Biol  234  Invertebrate  Zoology 
Lecture 

Mr  Rex 

Lecture  portion  of  Biol  232.  Evolu- 
tion, ecology,  life  history  and  mor- 
phology of  invertebrate  animals. 
Emphasis  placed  on  living 
representatives  of  local  fauna, 
especially  marine  invertebrates. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  1 1 1  and  1 12. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  238  Ornithology 

Mr  Hatch 

The  biology  of  birds,  with  em- 
phasis on  problems  of  wider 
biological  interest  in  ecology  and 
behavior.  Normally  taken  in  con- 
junction with  laboratory  and  field 
work,  Biol  239. 

Prerequisite:     Biol     111-112     or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Biol  239  Ornithology  Laboratory 

Mr  Hatch 

Laboratory  and  field  work  in  or- 
nithology (in  conjunction  with  co- 
requisite:  Biol  238. 
3  Lab  Hrs  1  Credit 

Biol  240  Introduction  to  Popula- 
tion Biology 

Staff 

Basic  course  in  ecology  and  evolu- 
tion. Examines  interactions  of 
organisms  at  the  population  and 
community  levels.  Topics  include 
patterns  of  climate  and  com- 
munities, energy  flow  and  nutrient 
cycling,  productivity,  biogeo- 
chemical  cycles,  population 
growth,  life  history  strategies, 
behavior,  natural  selection,  adap- 
tation, speciation  and  human 
ecology  and  evolution. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  111-112  or 
equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  (including 
several  weekend  field  trips) 

4  Credits 

Biol  250  Sociobiology 

Mr  Weaver 

The  societies  of  both  invertebrates 
and  vertebrates  will  be  studied; 
colonial  invertebrates  and  various 
loose  associations  of  individuals 
will  be  examined  briefly.  The 
nature  of  various  societies,  their 
adaptative  significance;  the 
behavioral,  physiological  and 
anatomical  modifications  for  social 
life,  and  communication  within 
and  among  societies  will  be  stress- 
ed. Theories  of  the  evolutionary 
origin  of  societies  will  be  examined 
in  some  detail.  The  laboratory  will 
consist  of  analysis  of  societies  and 
social  interactions  will  be  studied 
on  film  and  in  the  field. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  112  or 
equivalent,  or  1  semester  of ' 
biology  and  1  of  a  closely  related 
subject. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits  I 
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Biol  252  Genetics 

Staff 

The  basic  principles  of  heredity  will 
be  studied  through  an  integrated 
presentation  of  molecular  and 
classical  (Mendalian)  genetics. 
Topics  include  the  nature  of  the 
hereditary  material,  structure  of 
chromosomes  and  patterns  of  in- 
heritance. 

Prerequisite:    Biol    111    and    112. 
Chem  103- 104  recommended. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Biol  254  Genetics  Lecture 

Staff 

The  basic  principles  of  heredity 
through  an  integrated  presentation 
of  molecular  and  classical 
(Mendelian)  genetics.  Topics  in- 
clude the  nature  of  the  hereditary 
material,  structure  of 
chromosomes  and  patterns  of  in- 
heritance. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  1 1 1  and  1 12. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  290  Histology 

Ms  Harrison 

A  survey  of  the  structure  and 
organization  of  tissues  and  organ 
systems,  primarily  of  mammals. 
Cellular  physiology  will  be  con- 
sidered as  it  relates  to  structure, 
ultrastructure  and  staining 
characteristics. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  211  and  Chem 
103. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Biol  312  Developmental  Biology 

Staff 

Basic  processes  of  development  at 
the  organismal  level  using  both 
animal  and  plant  examples.  Topics 
included  will  be  reproduction, 
gametogenesis,  growth,  mor- 
phogenesis, differentiation,  gene 
expression  and  organogenesis. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213  and 
Chem  103. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs         5  Credits 

Biol  314  Developmental  Biology 
Lecture 

Staff 

Basic  processes  of  development  at 
the  organismal  level  using  both 
animal  and  plant  examples.  Topics 
included  will  be  reproduction, 
gametogenesis,     growth,     mor- 


phogenesis,  differentiation,   gene 
expression  and  organogenesis. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213  and 
Chem  103 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  316  Animal  Coordination 

Staff 

Nervous  and  hormonal 
mechanisms  of  physiological  and 
behavioral  control  in  animals. 
Basic  physiology  of  systems  in- 
volved in  integration,  physiology 
of  endocrines,  nervous  system, 
muscles  and  sense  organs  and 
their  interrelationship  in  achieving 
coordination  in  the  whole 
organism.  Emphasis  on 
vertebrates,  with  some  com- 
parisons to  invertebrate  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs         5  Credits 

Biol  318  Animal  Coordination 
Lecture 

Staff 

Nervous  and  hormonal 
mechanisms  of  physiological  and 
behavioral  control  in  animals. 
Basic  physiology  of  systems  in- 
volved in  integration,  physiology 
of  endocrines,  nervous  system, 
muscles  and  sense  organs  and 
their  interrelationship  in  achieving 
coordination  in  the  whole 
organism.  Emphasis  on 
vertebrates,  with  some  com- 
parisons to  invertebrate  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  21 1  or  213  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  320  Vascular  Plants 

Mr  Freeberg 

Growth,  structure  and  function  of 
vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on 
the  plant  as  a  functioning  unit. 
Practical  aspects  of  the  botany  of 
higher  plants  will  be  included  in  the 
laboratory  along  with  descriptive 
and  experimental  work. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213 
3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs         5  Credits 

Biol  322  Vascular  Plants  Lec- 
ture 

Mr  Freeberg 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biol  320. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Biol  324  Biology  of  Non-Seed 
Plants 

Ms  Schmitter 

A  study  of  the  major  plant  groups 
emphasizing  life  cycles  of  the  non- 
seed  bearing  plants  and  the  control 
of  life  cycles  by  environmental  and 
genetic  factors.  Aspects  of 
autotrophic  and  heterotrophic 
nutrition  of  particular  relevance  to 
these  plant  groups  and  their 
phylogeny  will  be  discussed.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  use  of  pure  cultures, 
students  will  isolate  from  nature 
and  will  culture  non  vascular  plant 
species.  For  appropriate  species, 
particularly  algae,  fungi,  slime 
molds,  and  gametophytes  of  moss 
and  ferns,  the  experimental  control 
of  life  cycles  and  sexuality  will  be 
investigated. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs         5  Credits 

Biol  326  Biology  of  Non-Seed 
Plants  Lecture 

Ms  Schmitter 

A  study  of  the  major  plant  groups 
emphasizing  life  cycles  of  the  non- 
seed  bearing  plants  and  the  control 
of  life  cycles  by  environmental  and 
genetic  factors.  Aspects  of 
autotrophic  and  heterotrophic 
nutrition  of  particular  relevance  to 
these  plant  groups  and  their 
phylogeny  will  be  discussed.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  use  of  pure  cultures 
students  will  isolate  from  nature 
and  will  culture  non  vascular  plant 
species.  For  appropriate  species, 
particularly  algae,  fungi,  slime 
molds,  and  gametophytes  of  moss 
and  ferns,  the  experimental  control 
of  life  cycles  and  sexuality  will  be 
investigated. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  330  Biology  of  Fishes 

Mr  Policansky 

Evolution,  ecology,  genetics,  tax- 
onomy and  structure  of  fish. 
Biological  problems  of  general  in- 
terest will  be  emphasized,  such  as 
breeding  systems,  genetics  of  sex 
determination,  evolution  by  means 
of  chromosome  duplication,  en- 
vironmental physiology  and  migra- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  211  and  252. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Biol  334  Microbiology 

Ms  Seaman,  Ms  Schmitter 
Characterization  and  classification 
of  the  major  groups  of 
microorganisms,  and  the  relation- 
ships of  some  of  these  with  man 
and  the  environment.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work  will  treat 
distinguishing  morphological, 
physiological,  and  nutritional 
characteristics  of  the  bacteria, 
algae,  fungi,  and  protozoa.  Con- 
sideration of  host-parasite  relation- 
ships and  of  environmental,  food, 
and  industrial  microbiology. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  211  and  Chem 
104. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Biol  342  Ecology 

Staff 

A  course  in  population  and  com- 
munity ecology.  Topics  include 
theory  and  case  studies  of  popula- 
tion dynamics,  competition, 
predation,  niche  concepts,  life 
history  strategies,  behavioral  in- 
teractions, energetics  and  produc- 
tivity, community  structure  and 
organization,  and  biogeography. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  111,  112  and  240. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  343  Ecology  Laboratory 

Staff 

Field  trips  to  local  terrestrial  and 
marine  counties,  laboratory 
studies  of  population  dynamics,  in- 
teractions between  species,  and 
analytical  approaches  to  ecological 
data.  Some  field  trips  may  be 
scheduled  on  Saturday. 
Corequisite:  Biol  342. 
1  Lect  Hr,  3  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 

Biol  348  Animal  Behavior 

Mr  Hatch 

The  course  deals  with  some  topics 
in  the  physiology  and  development 
of  behavior  and  more  extensively 
with  social  organization,  com- 
munication and  ecological  aspects 
of  behavior.  Emphasis  on  the  func- 
tion and  evolution  of  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  240  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Biol  349  Methods  in  Ethology 

Mr  Hatch 

Observational  and  experimental 
analyses  of  the  bahavior  of  a  varie- 
ty of  species.  Laboratory  studies, 
films  and  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  240,  Biol  348  is  a 
corequisite. 
5  Lab  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  3  Credits 

Biol  352  Evolution 

Staff 

Evolution  as  the  unifying  concept 
of  biology.  Topics  will  include 
population  genetics,  adaptive 
strategies,  sex  and  breeding 
systems,  speciation  and  popula- 
tion differentiation,  fossil  histories, 
evolution  of  man. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  240  and  252. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  353  Evolution  Laboratory 

Staff 

Laboratory  investigation  of  evolu- 
tionary   processes,    including 
populations     or     organisms, 
cytology,  computer  simulations. 
Corequisite:  Biol  352. 
3-6  Lab  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr     2-3  Credits 

Biol  371  Biology  of  Cells  I 

Staff 

The  cytology  and  fine  structure  of 
cells  in  relation  to  the  production 
of  energy  for  growth  and 
reproduction.  The  chemistry  of  the 
life  process  considered  in  detail  as 
a  tool  for  inquiry  into  current  pro- 
blems in  biology. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  213:  Core- 
quisite: Organic  Chemistry. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  372  Biology  of  Cells  II 

Staff 

The  structure  and  function  of  the 

nucleus.     The     biochemical 

mechanisms    of    growth     and 

reproduction     at    the    molecular 

level. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  371. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Biol    373    Methods    in    Cell 
Biology  I 

Staff 

This  is  the  laboratory  to  accom- 
pany Biology  371  (Biology  of  Cells 
I).  The  laboratory  comprises 
several  tracks,  each  dealing  with 
some  aspect  of  cell  function.  Each 
7  week  track  is  an  autonomous 
unit,  with  a  minimum  of  1  hour  of 
lecture  and  5  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week.  Each  student  must  take 
2  tracks  per  semester. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biol 
371  or  equivalent. 
1  Lect  Hr,  5  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol     374    Methods    in     Cell 
Biology  II 

Staff 

This  is  the  laboratory  to  accom- 
pany Biology  372  (Biology  of  Cells 
II).  The  laboratory  comprises 
several  tracks,  each  dealing  with 
some  aspect  of  cell  function.  Each 
7  week  track  is  an  autonomous 
unit.  Each  student  must  take  2 
tracks  per  semester. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biol 
371-372  or  equivalent. 
1  Lect  Hr,  5  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  478  Independent  Study  I 

Staff 

An  opportunity  for  qualified,  ad- 
vanced students  to  work  on  a 
specialized  topic  or  research  pro- 
ject in  biology  under  the  guidance 
of  a  faculty  advisor.  It  is  open  to 
seniors  and  2nd  semester  juniors. 
The  course  will  normally  be  taken 
for  3  credits  per  semester.  Enroll- 
ment may  be  for  one  semester,  but 
students  are  strongly  urged  to 
enroll  for  a  full  year.  This  course 
can  be  taken  in  the  summer.  Biol 
478-479  do  not  count  toward 
biology  major  requirement. 
Prerequisite:  2nd  semester  junior 
and  permission  of  a  research  direc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangment  1  -3  Credits 


Biol  479  Independent  Study  II 

Staff 

An  opportunity  for  qualified,  ad- 
vanced students  to  work  on  a 
specialized  topic  or  research  pro- 
ject in  biology  under  the  guidance 
of  a  faculty  advisor.  It  is  open  to 
seniors  and  2nd  semester  juniors. 
The  course  will  normally  be  taken 
for  3  credits  per  semester.  Enroll- 
ment may  be  for  one  semester,  but 
students  are  strongly  urged  to 
enroll  for  biology  478.  This  course 
can  be  taken  in  the  summer.  Biol 
478-479  do  not  count  toward 
biology  major  requirement. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  478. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 

Biol  483  Directed  Research  on 
Nantucket 

Staff 

Summer  only.  Requires  written 
reports  on  original  research  pro- 
jects done  at  university  field  sta- 
tion under  the  direction  of  a 
specific  staff  member.  In  general, 
projects  will  be  carried  out  during 
the  first  half  of  the  summer,  but  by 
arrangement,  some  work  may  be 
accomplished  at  other  times  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  project  should  be 
planned  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  that  the  field  work  is  to  be 
done.  Mainland  students  live  at  the 
field  station  and  are  responsible  for 
modest  expenses. 
Prerequisite:  Previous  experience 
in  field  biology,  substantial 
background  in  biology  and  related 
subjects  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-6  Credits 

Biol  586  Curriculum  and 
Methods  -  Student  Teaching  - 
Biology 

Staff 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods 
of  teaching  biology  in  the  schools. 
Supervision  and  critique  of  prac- 
tice teaching.  Biology  majors  are 
advised  to  check  the  scheduling  of 
practice  teaching  with  the  depart- 
ment. Not  ordinarily  allowed  as 
credit  toward  the  biology  major  re- 
quirements. 

Prerequisite:    6   hours    education 
courses    and    admission    to    the 
teacher  certification  program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (practice 
teaching)  9  Credits 


602  Plant  Physiology 

Staff 

Current    developments    in    plan' 

physiology,    morphogenesis    anc 

biochemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  ofinstruc 

tor. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credit! 

Biol  604  Biology  of  Cities 

Mr  Wilke 

The  biology  of  humans  and  th< 

metabolism  of  cities:  the  origin  anc 

the    development    of    cities,    thf 

biology  of   resources,   food,   air 

water,    energy  fuels,    and   waste 

materials,  the  city  as  environment 

innovation  and  change. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  ofinstruc 

tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit; 

Biol  612  Advanced  Cell  Biology 

Staff 

The  analysis  of  gene  transfer  anc 

expression  at  the  cellular  level,  in 

eluding  the  nature  of  metabolic 

systems  and  the  factors  governing 

their  regulation. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  ofinstruc 

tor. 

Hrs  by  arrangement        3-5  Credit! 

Biol  613  Archeological  Botany 

Mr  Kaplan 

Laboratory    tutorial.     Recovery 
identification    and    analysis    o 
macroscopic  plant  remains,  pollei 
and  spores  from  archeological  an< 
geological  deposits,  interpretatioi 
of    the    data    derived    and    thei 
botanical,     archeological     anij 
paleoecological  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  ofinstruc 
tor.    The  number  of  credit  hour, 
will  be  determined  by  prior  com 
sulfation  with  instructor. 
3  Lab/ Disc  Hrs  Per  Credit 

2-5  Credits 

Biol     614     Advanced     Cell 
Chemistry 

Staff 

The  methodology  of  cell  analysis 

with  emphasis  on  macromolecule! 

and  intermediary  metabolites. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  ofinstruc 

tor. 

Hrs  by  arrangment  3-5  Credit! 
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Biol  622  Concepts  and  Methods 
in  Cytology 

Staff 

The  structural  basis  of  cellular  and 
subcellular  functions,  with  prac- 
tical experience  in  methods  of 
visualizing  cellular  structure. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        3-5  Credits 


Biol  624  Algal  Physiology 

Ms  Schmitter 

Examination   of  current  research 
areas  in  algal  physiology,  selected 
from  such  topics  as  algal  nutrition, 
chromatic  adaptation,  symbiotic 
relationships,  control  of  planktonic 
sinking     rates,     secretion     of 
specialized    products    (polysac- 
charide,   carbonate,    silica),    and 
control  of  sexuality. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  211  and  324  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
2  Lect  Hrs,  1  Sem  Hr         3  Credits 


Biol  625  Insect  Biology 

Mr  Weaver 

A  course  devoted  to  the 
physiology  and  biochemistry  of  in- 
sects. Those  adaptations  that  have 
made  insects  the  most  successful 
group  of  animals  will  be  emphasiz- 
ed. The  laboratory  portion  of  the 
course  will  stress  the  morphology, 
diversity  and  classification  of  in- 
sects. 

Prerequisite:  Bio/211,  240and371. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  632  Advanced  Evolution 

Staff 

An  inquiry  into  the  modern  syn- 
thetic theory  of  evolution  with  em- 
phasis on  population  genetics, 
ecological  genetics,  evolution  of 
dominance,  genetic  homeostasis, 
canalization  and  genetic  theory  of 
polymorphism. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 


Biol  638  Advanced  Ecology 

Staff 

Concepts  of  population  and  com- 
munity ecology.  Topics  covered 
may  include  population  dynamics, 
life  history  strategies,  theory  of  R- 
and  K-  selection,  competition, 
predation,  community  organiza- 
tion, and  species  diversity.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
relationship  between  theoretical 
and  empirical  ecology.  A  weekly 
tutorial  will  provide  opportunity  for 
greater  discussion  of  material 
covered  in  lecture.  Emphasis 
changes  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  342  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
2  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  3  Credits 

Biol  642  Biogeography 

Mr  Rex 

A  study  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion patterns  in  plants  and  animals. 
Includes  historical  and  descriptive 
aspects  of  the  distributions  of 
organisms,  experimental  and  com- 
parative tests  of  island 
biographical  theory,  the  popula- 
tion genetics  and  evolutionary 
strategies  of  colonizing  species. 
Lectures  by  instructor,  one  discus- 
sion session  per  week.  Indepen- 
dent research  by  students  that  will 
be  presented  to  the  class  in 
seminar  form. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  342  and  352  or 
equivalents.   Some  knowledge  of 
statistics    and    calculus    highly 
recommended. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Biol  643  Behavior  and  Ecology 
of  Seabirds 

Staff 

Adaptations  of  seabirds  to  the 
marine  environment  with  particular 
reference  to  breeding  biology  and 
feeding  strategies,  other  topics  of 
current  interest  in  behavioral 
ecology.  Lectures  or  lecture  and 
field  work. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        2-5  Credits 


Biol  645  Ecological  and  Evolu- 
tionary Aspects  of  Plant- 
Animal  Coevolution 

Mr  Bawa 

Coevolution  of  plants  and  animals 
will  be  examined  in  an  ecological 
context.  Interactions  to  be  examin- 
ed include  pollination,  seed  preda- 
tion, herbivory  and  grazing.  The 
role  of  these  interactions  in  the 
regulation  of  community  structure 
will  be  discussed.  Although  em- 
phasis will  be  on  tropical  com- 
munities, alpine,  temperate,  and 
desert  communities  will  also  be 
covered. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  240  and  342  or 
352  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  650  Advanced  Ethology 

Mr  Hatch,  Mr  Weaver 
Examination  in  depth  of  topics  in 
the  biological  study  of  behavior 
with  particular  reference  to  com- 
munication and  the  evolution  of 
social    behavior.    There    will    be 
lecture-discussions  and  occasional 
lab  exercises  and  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:     For    graduate 
students    and   seniors    with    ap- 
propriate background  in  Biology 
including  240,  250,  and /or  348  and 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Biol  660  Seminar  in 
Developmental  Biology 

Staff 

Current  problems  in  developmen- 
tal biology.  Molecular  and  cellular 
differentiation,  and  pattern  deter- 
mination. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  312  or  314  and 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Sem  -  Disc  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  662  Photobiology 

Mr  Hagar,  Mr  White 
The  photochemical  reactions  that 
occur  in  biological  systems.  Major 
topic  areas  are:  properties  of  light 
energy,  utilization  of  light  energy 
by  photosynthetic  organisms,  me- 
chanism of  visual  transduction, 
photochemical  triggering  mech- 
anisms for  developmental  pro- 
cesses. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Biol  666  Seminar  in 
Neurobiology 

Staff 

Structure,  function  and  develop- 
ment    of     sensory     receptors, 
neurons  and  muscles. 
Prerequisite:     Biol    316    or    318 
and /or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  668  Advanced  Physiology 

Staff 

Experimental  studies  in  selected 
areas  of  organismal  and  cellular 
physiology.  Provisions  will  be 
made  for  independent  projects 
during  the  course.  One  weekly 
seminar  plus  one  weekly  lab 
meeting.  Open  to  graduate 
students  and  to  qualified  advanced 
undergraduate. 

Prerequisites:  Biol  316  or  372  or 
equivalent    organic    chemistry, 
physics,  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
1  Sem  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  670  Tissue  and  Organ 
Culture 

Mr  Safwat,  Ms  Van  Ummersen 
Methods  of  plant  and  animal  tissue 
and  organ  culture  will  be  presented 
with  special  emphasis  on  problems 
of    differentiation     and     mor- 
phogenesis in  vitro.   Introduction 
of  dertain  techniques  now  used  in 
plant   protoplast  culture  and  for 
hybridization  of  somatic  cells  in 
plants  and  animals.  Provisions  will 
be  made  for  independent  projects 
during  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
1  Lect  Hr,  6  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  672  Directed  Readings  in 
Biology 

Staff 

Selected    readings    in    advanced 
areas  of  biology  with  guidance  and 
regular  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 
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Biol    680    Methods    in    Com- 
parative Biochemistry 

Mr  Lipke 

Analysis  of  tissues  and  subcellular 
particulates  from  microorganisms, 
plants,  invertebrate  and  vertebrate 
animals  to  reveal  physiological  dif- 
ferences and  evolutionary  trends 
as  expressed  by  chemical  dif- 
ferences. The  use  of 
chromatography,  spectrophoto- 
metry, tracer  methodology  and 
chemical  derivation  for  the  analysis 
of  tissues  and  organelles  isolated 
by  dissection  and  differential  cen- 
trifugation.  Techniques  for  cell 
disruption  and  sampling  will  be 
presented  along  with  instruction  in 
the  operation  of  equipment  for  the 
separation,  purification  and  iden- 
tification of  tissue  constituents. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

6  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 

9  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  690  Concepts  in  Modern 
Biology 

Staff 

A  field  of  Biology  of  current  in- 
terest is  examined  in  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
H  rs  by  arrangement        2-5  Credits 


Biol  900  Thesis  Research 

Substantial  laboratory  or  field 
research  resulting  in  a  Master's 
thesis.  This  course  may  not 
substitute  for  Biol  901  (these  two 
courses  are  mutually  exclusive). 
No  more  than  10  credits  of  this 
course  may  be  applied  to  the 
Master's  degree.  The  credit  may 
be  applied  over  more  than  one 
semester. 
Hrs  by  arrangement      2-10  Credits 

Biol  901  Projects  in  Biology 

Staff 

A  substantial  written  report  based 
on  a  library  research  or  an  original 
project  such  as  curriculum  design, 
design  of  teaching  aids  and  exer- 
cises, critique  of  a  book  or  theory, 
etc.  Biol  900  and  Biol  901  are 
mutually  exclusive.  No  more  than 
6  credits  of  this  course  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Master's  degree.  The 
credit  may  be  applied  over  more 
than  one  semester. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  6  Credits 


Biol  750  Scientific  Communica- 
tion I 

Staff 

2-semester  course  required  of  all 
graduate  students  in  biology  dur- 
ing their  first  year.  To  develop 
skills  in  library  research  in  clear, 
technical  writing. 
2  Sem  Hrs  and  mandatory  atten- 
dance at  Biology  department 
seminars.  2  Credits 


Biol  751  Scientific  Communica- 
tion II 

Staff 

Continuation  of  Biol  750,  emphasis 
on  speaking  and  other  aspects  of 
communication. 

1-2  Sem  Hrs  and  mandatory  atten- 
dance at  biology  department 
seminars.  1  Credit 
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Department  of  Black 
Studies 

Faculty 

Luckson  E.  Ejofodomi,  Assistant  Professor  and  Chair- 
man 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  requirements  for  a  Black  Studies  major  are  con- 
sistent with  the  concept  of  Black  Studies  as  a  multi- 
disciplinary  plan  of  study  designed  to  provide  its  ma- 
jors with  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  analytical 
abilities  as  well  as  a  firm  grounding  in  an  area  of 
specialization  such  as  History,  Social  Sciences,  or 
the  Humanities. 

All  majors  are  required  to  take  Blk  Sty  110  and  111 
as  well  as  to  meet  methodology  and  research  re- 
quirements with  the  Department. 

1.  A  minimum  of  9  courses  of  work  is  also  re- 
quired for  the  major  in  Black  Studies 

2.  One  course  is  required  in  each  of  the  3  general 
areas:  Black  History,  the  Humanities,  and 
Social  Sciences. 

3.  At  least  5  courses  must  be  taken  in  a  single 
area  as  a  field  of  specialization. 

4.  Majors  must  take  at  least  5  of  the  9  required 
courses  in  the  Black  Studies  Department. 

Senior  students  with  at  least  a  3.0  average  will 
be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  write  an  honors 
thesis  under  Departmental  supervision. 

Majors  in  Black  Studies  will  be  advised  to  supple- 
ment their  work  with  recommended  courses  in  other 
departments  in  order  to  understand  the  Black  ex- 
perience within  the  broad  frame-work  of  the  world  at 
large.  Other  requirements  for  Black  Studies  majors 
are  consistent  with  general  University  requirements. 

Black  Studies  Concentration 

Students  majoring  in  other  subject  areas  who  com- 
plete the  five  approved  courses  will  receive  official 
recognition  of  a  five  course  concentration  in  Black 
Studies. 
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BlkSty     100     Introduction    to 
Black  Literature 

Staff 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  102  The  History  of  Black 
Education 

Mr  Ejofodomi 

A  comparative  study  of  the  history 

of  black  education  from  earliest 

times  to  1954. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  104  Drug  Abuse  and  the 
Black  Community 

Staff 

An  overview  of  the  history  and 
current  problems  evolving  from 
drug  abuse  in  black  urban  com- 
munities in  the  United  States. 
Discrimination,  prejudice,  limited 
access  to  opportunity  structures, 
treatment  for  the  use  of  drugs,  the 
law,  community  institutions,  and 
value  systems  are  examined  as 
they  pertain  to  drug  use  in  the 
black  community. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty     108     Black    Social 
Movements 

Mr  Ejofodomi 

Concepts  of  social  movements  as 
well  as  the  appearnace  of  social 
movements  among  Black 
Americans  in  the  19th  century  are 
examined.  Examination  of  20th 
century  Black  social  movements, 
especially  Marcus  Garvey's  move- 
ment. Nation  of  Islam,  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  and  Black 
Power  movement. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  in 
Sociology,  Political  Science  and 
Afro  American  History. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  110  Black  History  I 

Staff 

An  intensive  study  of  the  social, 

economic  and  political  history  of 

Black  Americans  from  the  slavery 

period  through  the  Civil  War  with 

particular  emphasis  on  the  social 

and  cultural  antecedents  of  Black 

Americans,  Abolitionism  and  the 

Civil  War. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


BlkSty  111  Black  History  II 

Staff 

An  intensive  study  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  history  of 
Black  Americans  from  the  era  of 
Reconstruction  to  the  present. 
Topics  include  the  Black  man  dur- 
ing reconstruction,  racism  in 
America,  and  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  variegated  patterns  of 
Black  response  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

BlkSty  201  Roots  of  the  Black 
Family 

An    exploration    of    the    social, 
economic  and  religious  issues  af- 
fecting the  Black  family. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  301  Black  Intellectual 
Thought 

Staff 

A  survey  course  of  the  significant 
writings  of  Black  Americans  from 
the  period  of  Emancipation  to  the 
present,  with  special  references  to 
the  issues  concerning  the  educa- 
tional, political,  sociological  and 
psychological  status  of  Blacks  in 
the  United  States. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  480  Topics  in  Afro- 
American  Studies 

Staff 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  480D  Black  Urban 
Politics 

Staff 

An  examination  of  the  dynamics  of 
Black  politics  in  the  urban  setting. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  480G  Race,  Class,  and 
Political  Modernization 

Staff 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
evolution  of  the  American  socio- 
political system  and  the  role  func- 
tion of  Black  people  and  Third 
World  nationalities.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  interplay 
between  racial  oppression  and 
class  exploitation  as  factors  in  the 
political  process. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


BlkSty  480H  Department 
Seminar 

A  dialogic  examination  of  selected 
topics  as  they  impinge  upon 
segments  of  the  Black  community. 
These  topics  will  be  treated  with  a 
view  towards  solutions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  480L  Afro-American  Ex- 
perience through  Music 

Staff 

An    analysis   of  the   varieties   of 
Black  music.  The  course  also  ex- 
amines the  African  roots  of  Black 
music. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  480M  Religion  Before 
1900 

Staff 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  origins, 
development  and  expansion  of  the 
Black  church,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
amination of  its  function  as  a  pillar 
of  strength  for  Black  Americans. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  480Q  Race  and  the 
American  Legal  System 

Staff 

This    course    will    examine    the 

historical  relationship  of  race  and 

the  American  legal  system.  It  will 

examine    the    social    forces    and 

events    that    precipitated    major 

court    decisions    and    legislative 

enactments  from   slavery  to  the 

present. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  488  Black  Studies 
Senior  Thesis  I 

Staff 

Study  in  depth  of  a  topic  chosen 
by  the  student  in  consultation  with 
an  honors  advisor  and  a  paper 
written  with  the  approval  and 
under  the  direction  of  an  honors 
advisor,  normally  related  to  work 
done  in  the  honors  seminar. 
Honors  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
performance  in  the  honors 
seminar,  evaluation  of  the  paper 
by  the  Afro-American  studies  con- 
centration committee,  and  3.0 
overall  average. 

Prerequisite:  Blk  Sty  498  and  499 
and    permission    of    the    Black 
Studies  department. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 


BlkSty  489  Black  Studies 
Senior  Thesis  II 

Staff 

Study  in  depth  of  a  topic  chosen 
by  the  student  in  consultation  with 
an  honors  advisor  and  a  paper 
written  with  the  approval  and 
under  the  direction  of  an  honors 
advisor,  normally  related  to  work 
done  in  the  honors  seminar,  i 
Honors  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
performance  in  the  honors 
seminar,  evaluation  of  the  paper 
by  the  Afro-American  Studies 
Concentration  Committee,  and  3.0 
overall  average. 

Prerequisite:  Blk  Sty  498  and  499 
and  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

BlkSty  498  Black  Studies 
Honors  Seminar  I 

Staff 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for 
students  admitted  to  option  B,i 
honors,  and  to  a  limited  number  of 
other  highly  qualified  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  option  A  program. 
Prerequisite:  3.0  overall  average 
and  permission  of  the  Black 
Studies  department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

BlkSty  499  Black  Studies 
Honors  Seminar  II 

Staff 

An    interdisciplinary    seminar   foi 

students   admitted   to   option    B, 

honors,  and  to  a  limited  number  o! 

other  highly  qualifed  students  par 

ticipating  in  the  option  A  program 

Prerequisite:   3.0  overall  average 

and    permission    of    the    Blacl 

Studies  department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit; 
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Department  of  Chemistry 

Faculty 

Leverett  J.  Zompa,  Professor  and  Chairperson;  Pro- 
fessors J.  P.  Anselme,  Ernest  I.  Becker,  Thomas  N. 
Margulis,  Lowell  M.  Schwartz,  Hans  van  Willigen, 
Chi-Hua  Wang;  Associate  Professors  Joseph  S. 
Alper,  Robert  L.  Carter,  Robert  I.  Gelb,  Daniel  A. 
Laufer,  Walter  E.  Weibrecht;  Instructor  Kenneth  F. 
Cerny;  Lecturer  Nancy  Wang 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Chemistry  majors  will  take  a  basic  group  of  courses 
in  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics  which  will 
satisfy  usual  requirements  appropriate  to  pre- 
professional  training  in  Chemistry  or  teaching  or  to 
certain  interdisciplinary  fields  of  study. 

All  majors  in  Chemistry  are  required  to  take 
Chemistry  103-104,  253-254,  298,  341-342  and 
369-370;  Mathematics  140-141  and  Physics  113-114 
and  either  Physics  171-172  or  181-182  laboratories. 
Students  interested  in  majoring  in  Chemistry  should 
immediately  contact  the  Chemistry  department  to  be 
assigned  a  faculty  advisor  who  will  help  plan  a  se- 
quence of  courses  suitable  to  the  student's  interests. 
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Chem  101  Chemical  Science  I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  one-year  in- 
troductory course  for  non-science 
majors.  The  basic  principles  of 
atomic  theory,  the  periodic  table, 
chemical  bonding  and  ther- 
mochemistry. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 

Chem  102  Chemical  Science  II 

Staff 

Systematic  descriptive  Chemistry 

and  the  Chemistry  of  Biological 

substances. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 

Chem  103  Chemical  Principles  I 

Staff 

Introduction  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Chemistry  including 
structure,  the  periodic  table  of  the 
elements,  chemical  bonding  and 
molecular  structure,  states  of  mat- 
ter mased  on  kinetic  theory, 
chemical  kinetics,  equilibria,  and 
elementary  thermodynamics. 
Laboratory  work  presents  an  in- 
troduction to  methods  of  quan- 
titative chemical  techniques. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr 
5  Credits 

Chem  104  Chemical  Principles 
II 

Staff 

Introduction  to  electrochemistry, 
oxidation-reduction    reactions, 
acid-base  systems,  and  a  survey  of 
the     chemical     properties    of 
elements     based     on     principles 
already    introduced.     Laboratory 
work    presents    qualitative    and 
quantitative  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Chem  103. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr 
5  Credits 

Chem  253  Organic  Chemistry  I 

Staff 

An  intensive  survey  of  structure, 
reactions  and  synthesis  of  the 
main  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Laboratory  illustrates  the 
preparation,  purification  and  iden- 
tification of  organic  compounds  by 
classical  and  instrumental 
methods. 

Prerequisite:  Chem  104. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr 
5  Credits 


Chem  254  Organic  Chemistry  II 

Staff 

An  intensive  survey  of  structure, 
reactions  and  synthesis  of  the 
main  classes  of  Organic  Com- 
pounds. Laboratory  illustrates  the 
preparation,  purification  and  iden- 
tification of  organic  compounds  by 
classical  and  instrumental 
methods. 

Prerequisite:  Chem  253. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr 
5  Credits 

Chem  298  Chemical  Problem 
Solving 

Staff 

Techniques  of   solving   problems 
arising  in  Chemistry  in  general  and 
Physical  Chemistry  in  particular. 
This  course  is  a  formal  prerequisite 
for  Chem  341  and  Chem  369  but 
may    be    waived    by    passing    a 
special    examination.    Chem    298 
should    normally    be   taken    after 
Math  151  and  Phys  113. 
Prerequisite:  Chem  104. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Chem  341  Physical  and 
Analytical  Chemistry  I 

Staff 
.  Thermodynamics  and  theories  of 
rate    processes    as    applied    to 
equilibria,    Electrochemistry,    and 
separations  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Chem   104  and  298, 
Math     151,     Phys     114    and    one 
physics  laboratory. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr 
5  Credits 

Chem  351  Organic  Qualitative 
Analysis 

Staff 

Theory   and    practice   in    organic 
compound   separation   and   iden- 
tification employing  classical  and 
instrumental  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Chem  341. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr 
4  Credits 

Chem  353  Introduction  to 
Polymer  Chemistry 

Staff 

An  introductory  survey  of  Polymer 
Chemistry  including  polymer  struc- 
ture  and  stereochemistry, 
characterization  of  polymers, 
categories  of  polymers,  synthesis 
of  reactants,  and  polymerization 
reactions  and  their  mechanisms. 
Why  and  how  polymers  are  tailor- 
made  will  be  exemplified.  Polymer 


Chemistry  as  an  interdisciplinary 

and   a   unique  area   of  chemical 

science  will  be  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Chem  254  and  341  or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Chem    354    Introduction    to 
Biochemistry 

Staff 

Structure,      Chemistry     and 
metabolism  of  nucleic  acids,  pro- 
teins and  carbohydrates. 
Prerequisite:     Chem    254    or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Chem     361     Analytical     In- 
strumentation 

Principles  and  use  of  instrumental 
methods  in  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Chem  341  and  369. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Chem  369  Chemical  Structure  I 

Staff 

Introduction  to  fundamental 
theories  concerning  the  structure 
of  atoms  and  molecules.  Discus- 
sion of  the  application  of  spec- 
troscopic methods  in  structure 
elucidation.  Laboratory  work  il- 
lustrates lecture  principles  and  pro- 
vides practice  in  application  of 
various  spectroscopic  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Chem  104  and  298, 
Math  151,  Phys  114  and  one 
physics  laboratory. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Chem  370  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Staff 

Discussion    of    the    fundamental 

principles    of    modern    inorganic 

chemistry.     Laboratory    includes 

synthetic  techniques  and  methods 

of    characterization    of    inorganic 

compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Chem  369. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Chem      478      Readings      in 
Chemistry 

Staff 

Topics  vary  depending  on  instruc- 
tor. 
H  rs  by  arrangement        1-4  Credits 

Chem      479      Readings      in 
Chemistry 

Staff 

Topics  vary  depending  on  instruc- 
tor 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-4  Credits 


Chem         481         Advanced 
Laboratory  in  Chemistry  I 

Staff 

Special  laboratory  topics  under  in- 
dividual guidance  by  faculty 
member. 
Prerequisite:  All  Chemistry  major 
graduation  requirements. 
12  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Chem         482         Advanced 
Laboratory  in  Chemistry  II 

Staff 

Special  laboratory  topics  under  in- 
dividual guidance  by  faculty 
member. 
Prerequisite:  All  Chemistry  Major 
graduation  requirements. 
12  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Chem    491    Senior    Thesis    in 
Chemistry  I 

Staff 

Original  investigation  by  the  stu- 
dent under  the  guidance  of  a  facul- 
ty advisor.  An  oral  resume  before 
the  Chemistry  staff  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  All  Chemistry  Major 
graduation  requirements. 
12  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Chem    492    Senior    Thesis    in 
Chemistry  II 

Staff 

Original  investigation  by  the  stu- 
dent under  the  guidance  of  a  facul- 
ty advisor.  An  oral  resume  before 
the  Chemistry  staff  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  All  Chemistry  Major 
graduation  requirements. 
12  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Chem   615  Topics   in    Physical 
Chemistry 

Staff 

Topical   discussions,   each   based : 

on  elementary  principles  studies  in  i 

Chem    213-214    and    progressing  i 

toward  recent  developments  in  thet 

field. 

Prerequisite:  Chem  341  and  369. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits' 

Chem  670  Topics  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry 

Staff 

Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  In- 
organic Chemistry. 
Prerequisite:  Chem  370. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Chem  701  Chemical  Dynamics  I 

Staff 

Discussions  and  outside  readings 
in  the  areas  of  chemical  and 
physical  equilibria  and  rate  pro- 
cesses. Emphasis  on  ther- 
modynamics from  classical  and 
statistical  points  of  view  and  on 
chemical  reaction  mechanisms. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 
graduate  Chemistry  program,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Chem  702  Chemical  Dynamics 
II 

Staff 

Three  or  four  selected  topics  of  in- 
terest to  students  and  staff  involv- 
ed. Typical  subjects  -  molecular 
transport  processes  and  the  kinetic 
theory,  photochemistry  and  ex- 
citation transfer  processes,  surface 
and  electrode  rate  processes,  par- 
ticle collision  dynamics  and  reac- 
tivity, irreversible  ther- 
modynamics, interaction  of  radia- 
tion and  matter,  and  molecular 
state  transitions. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 
graduate   Chemistry  program,    or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 


Chem  721  Chemical  Synthesis  I 

Staff 

The  tactics  and  strategy  of  ac- 
complishing the  synthesis  of  a 
chemical  substance.  Examples  of 
organic  and  inorganic  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 
graduate  Chemistry  program,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangment  3  Credits 

Chem  722  Chemical  Synthesis 
II 

Staff 

The  synthesis  and  characterization 

of    a    number    of    representative 

organic  and  inorganic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 

graduate   Chemistry  program,    or 

permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Chem  900  Master's  Thesis 

Staff 

10  Credits  maximum 

Hrs  by  arrangement      1-10  Credits 

Chem  925  Seminar  I 

Staff 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 

graduate  Chemistry  program,    or 

permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 


Chem  711  Chemical  Structure  I 

Staff 

Structure  determination  and 
theory.  Three  or  four  molecules  of 
interest  to  the  students  and  faculty 
involved  are  chosen.  Based  on 
these  molecules,  discussions, 
readings  and  laboratory  exercises 
attempt  to  show  how  a  chemist 
determines  each  structure  and 
how  the  structure  is  understood  by 
modern  chemical  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 
graduate  Chemistry  program,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 


Chem  926  Seminar  II 

Staff 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 

graduate   Chemistry  program,   or 

permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 


Chem  712  Chemical  Structure  II 

Staff 

In    tutorial     form.     Individual 

students  study  advanced  structure 

topics    with     appropriate    staff 

members. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 

graduate   Chemistry  program,    or 

permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 
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Chinese  Course 
Cluster 

Faculty 

Assistant  Professor,  Isabella  Mao 
Chin  101  Elementary  Chinese  I 

Ms  Mao 

Introduction  to  modern  Mandarin, 
intensive  practice  in  the  four 
language  skills  with  an  audio- 
lingual  approach,  for  students  who 
have  no  creditable  training  in 
Chinese. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Chin  102  Elementary  Chinese  II 

Ms  Mao 

Introduction  to  modern  Mandarin; 
intensive  practice  in  the  four 
language  skills  with  an  audio- 
lingual  approach,  for  students  who 
have  no  creditable  training  in 
Chinese. 

Prerequisite:     Chin     101     or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 


Chin    251     Modern     Chinese 
Literature  in  Translation 

Ms  Mao 

Study  of  masterpieces,  literary 
theories  and  authors  in  modern 
Chinese  literature.  The  course 
covers  the  period  begun  with  the 
literary  revolution  (1917)  and  up  to 
the  present  time.  Authors  under 
study  are:  Lu  Hsun,  Lao  She,  Pa 
Chin,  Mao  Tun,  Hao  Ran  and 
others.  Readings  in  English,  no 
knowledge  of  Chinese  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Chin  253  Classic  Chinese  Novel 
in  Translation 

Ms  Mao 

Study  of  masterpieces  in  the 
classic  Chinese  novel  of  Ming  and 
Ching  periods  (13th  -  19th  cen- 
turies). Some  titles  are:  The 
Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
Golden  Lotus,  The  Scholars,  The 
Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber,  etc. 
Readings  in  English.  No 
knowledge  of  Chinese  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Chin  201  Intermediate  Chinese  I 

Ms  Mao 

Continuation  of  Chin  102.  Inten- 
sive review  and  further  study  of 
grammar  and  audio-lingual  skills 
with  correlated  intermediate  level 
readings  in  modern  Chinese. 
Prerequisite:     Chin     102    or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Chin  202  Intermediate  Chinese 
II 

Ms  Mao 

Continuation  of  Chin  201.  Inten- 
sive review  and  further  study  of 
grammar  and  audio-lingual  skills 
with  correlated  intermediate-level 
readings  in  modern  Chinese. 
Prerequisite:     Chin     201     or 
equivalent 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 


Chin  478  Independent  Study 

Ms  Mao 

This  course  is  open  to  students 
who  are  adequately  equipped  and 
wish  to  study  Chinese  above  the 
Chin  202  level  (intermediate). 
Reading  material  in  Chinese  suited 
to  the  student's  level  will  be 
assigned  for  study  and  at  least  one 
meeting  per  week  with  the  instruc- 
tor is  required  for  the  student  to 
make  an  oral  report  in  Chinese  on 
the  contents  of  materials  studied 
and  to  be  helped  in  areas  where  he 
has  encountered  difficulties.  A 
mid-term  and  a  final  will  be  given 
to  test  the  student's  accomplish- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Chin  202  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits  s 
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Department  of  Classics 

Faculty 

R.  Joseph  Schork,  Professor  and  Chairperson;  Pro- 
fessor George  Koniaris;  Assistant  Professors  Jeffrey 
L.  Houben,  Emily  A.  McDermott,  Frank  J.  Nisetich; 
Lecturer  Gerald  J.  Sullivan 

Greek  Requirements 

1  Greek  222  and  at  least  four  (4)  three-credit 
courses  in  Greek  at  the  300+  level,  including 
Greek  310,  Epic  Poetry 

2  Either  Clsics  281-282  or  Hist  208-209  or  any 
other  two  Classics  courses  with  departmental 
approval. 

3  Either  two  semesters  of  college  Latin  at  the  ap- 
propriate level  or  two  additional  Greek  courses 
at  the  300+  level. 

Latin  Requirements 

1  Latin  222  and  at  least  four  (4)  three-credit 
courses  in  Latin  at  the  300+  level,  including 
Latin  310,  Virgil 

2  Either  Clsics  281-282  or  Hist  208-209  or  any 
other  two  Classics  courses  with  departmental 
approval 

3  Either  two  semesters  of  college  Greek  at  the 
appropriate  level  or  two  additional  Latin 
courses  at  the  300+  level. 

Greek  -  Latin  Major  Requirements 

1  Greek  222  and  Latin  222 

2  At  least  five  (5)  three-credit  Greek  or  Latin 
courses  at  the  300+  level:  three  in  one 
language,  two  in  the  other 

3  Either  Clsics  281-282  or  Hist  208-209  or  any 
other  two  Classics  courses  with  departmental 
approval 

Classical  Studies  Major  Requirements 

1  2  semesters  of  Latin  or  Greek 

2  Clsics  161,  English  Lexicon 

3  Clsics  281-282  or  Hist  208-209 

4  Clsics  295,  Senior  Seminar 

5  Three  (3)  other  Classics  courses  (1  may  be 
allied) 

The  department  also  offers  majors  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  an  Honors  Program.  Information  about 
overseas  programs  in  Greece  or  Italy  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Chairperson. 
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Clsics  161  The  English  Lexicon 

Staff 

The  debt  our  language  owes  to 
Latin  and  Greek.  An  introductory 
consideration  of  English 
vocabulary,  word  formation,  and 
word  origins.  Suggested  as  an  aid 
to  basic  skills  development  and  to 
general  language  awareness. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Clsics  281  Greek  and  Roman 
Civilization  I 

Staff 

A  consideration  of  the  major 
periods  of  ancient  civilization 
through  the  reading  of  literary 
masterpieces  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  cultural  and  historical 
backgrounds:  Including:  Homer, 
The  Tragedians  (Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides)  Aristo- 
phanes, Plato  (Greece).  Introduc- 
tion to  archeological  and  artistic 
materials.  This  course  and  Clsics 
282  initiate  the  suggested  se- 
quence of  classics  'in  translation'. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Clsics  282  Greek  and  Roman 
Civilization  II 

Staff 

A  consideration  of  the  major 
periods  of  ancient  civilizaton 
through  the  reading  of  literary 
masterpieces  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  cultural  and  historical 
backgrounds:  Including  Cicero, 
Catullus,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Petronius 
(Rome).  Introduction  to  ar- 
cheological and  artistic  materials. 
This  couse  and  Clsics  281  initiate 
the  suggested  sequence  of  classics 
'in  translation'. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Clsics  283  Greek  and  Roman 
Epic 

Staff 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Clsics  284  Greek  and  Roman 
Religion  and  Myth 

Staff 

The  analysis,  background,  and 
lasting  influence  of  Greek  and 
Roman  myths.  Some  considera- 
tion of  the  ancients'  beliefs  about 
divinity;  worship  and  ritual  prac- 
tices. Both  primary  (ancient 
authors)  and  secondary  modern 
sources  will  be  used.  This  course  is 
suggested  as  a  follow-up  to  Clsics 
281-282. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Clsics  285  Greek  and  Roman 
Tragedy 

Staff 

A  survey  of  the  monumental, 
dramatic  production  of  fifth  cen- 
tury Athens  including  the  works  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  Background  on  period, 
tragic  genre  and  theatre  conven- 
tions; influence  on  Rome  and 
tragedies  of  Seneca. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Clsics  286  Greek  and  Roman 
Comedy 

Staff 

The  origins  of  Western  comedy 

through    a    reading    of    selected 

works;     (Aristophanes     and 

Menander  -  Greece;  Plautus  and 

Terence  -  Rome). 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Clsics  287  Women  in  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature:  Reflections 
of  a  Divided  Society 

Staff 

Readings  in  English  translation  of 
works  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature  dealing  with  women  and 
their  place  in  society. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Clsics  288  Literary  Criticism  in 
Antiquity 

Staff 

Readings  in  English  translation  of 
works    of     Greek    and     Roman 
literature  dealing  with  criticism. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Clsics  291  Greek  and  Roman 
Historiography 

Staff 

Major  Greek/ Roman  historians. 
Consideration  of  development  of 
historical  writing,  historians'  con- 
cept of  causation,  literary  techni- 
ques; primary  and  secondary 
sources. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Clsics  292  Rhetoric:  The  Art  of 
Persuasion 

Staff 

Examines  great  speeches  from  an- 
tiquity to  the  present  by  using  the 
models,  techniques,  and  standards 
of  public  speaking  as  developed  in 
ancient  Athens  and  Rome. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Clsics  395  Ancient  Lyric  Poetry 

Staff 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Clsics  478  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Selected  research  topics  organized 
in  consultation  with  individual 
students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  department  chairmen. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Clsics  479  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Selected  research  topics  organized 
in  consultation  with  individual 
students 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  department  chairmen. 
H  rs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Clsics  490  Honors  Program 

Staff 

Extensive  reading  in  one  broad 
segment  of  classical  literature 
culminating  in  written  examina- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:   3.2  major  average, 
3.0  overall  average,  senior  stan- 
ding, permission  of  instructor. 
Weekly  Conferences         3  Credits 

Clsics  499  Honors  Thesis 

Staff 

A  substantive  review  of  a  subject 
approved  by  the  individual  instruc- 
tor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Clsics  586  Curriculum  and 
Methods  Student  Teaching  - 
Classics 

Staff 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods 
of  secondary  school  teaching  of 
Latin.  Supervision  and  critique  of 
practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:   6  Hours   education 
courses    and    admission    to    the 
Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (Practice 
Teaching)  9  Credits 

Grk  101  Elementary  Greek  I 

Staff 

Fundamentals    of    ancient    attic 

Greek,    designed   to   complete   a 

standard,     basic    textbook    with 

Greek  102  (Fall). 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Grk  102  Elementary  Greek  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Greek  101.  Fun- 
damentals of  ancient  attic  Greek; 
designed  to  complete  a  standard, 
basic  textbook.  (Spring) 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Grk  113  Accelerated  Greek 

Staff 

Equivalent  of  Greek  101/ 102  in  one 

semester. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Grk  211  Intermediate  Greek 

Staff 

Reveiw  of  basic  principles  and  in- 
troductory   reading    of    a    prose 
authors;  Plato,  Lysias.  (Fall). 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Grk  222  Homer 

Staff 

Introductory  reading  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey;   continuation   of   Greek 
211;  credit  may  be  applied  toward 
any  departmental  major  (Spring). 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Grk  301  Attic  Orators 

Staff 

Selected     readings    in     Lysias, 
Demosthenes,    and    other    majoi 
orators;  background  and  scholar- 
ship. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Grk  302  Plato 

Staff 

Readings    in    selected    dialogues 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit! 

Grk  303  Aeschylus 

Reading    of    selected    tragedies 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit; 

Grk  304  Sophocles 

Staff 

Reading    of    selected    tragedie 
background  and  scholarship. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 

Grk  305  Euripides 

Reading    of    selected    tragedies 
background  and  scholarship. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 

Grk  306  Aristophanes 

Staff 

Reading    of    selected    comedie; 
background  and  scholarship. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credh 
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3rk  307  Herodotus 

Staff 

heading  of  selected  books  of  the 
listories;  background  and  scholar- 
ship. 
5  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

3rk  308  Thucydides 

Staff 

heading  of  selected  books  of  the 
listories;  background  and  scholar- 
ship. 
i  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

3rk  309  Lyric  Poetry 

Staff 

Selections  from  lyric  and  elegaic 
5oets,    background   and   scholar- 
ship. 
i  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Srk  310  Epic  Poetry 

Staff 

\dvanced  reading  of  Homers  Iliad 

md/or  Odyssey;  background  and 

scholarship.  Required  for  depart- 

nental  major  in  Greek  and  combin- 

3d  major  in  Greek/ Latin. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Srk  311  Prose  Composition 

Staff 

(Advanced  exercises  in  Greek 
grammar,  syntax,  and  vocabulary; 
composition  in  Greek  based  on  an- 
cient models.  Suggested  for 
departmental  majors. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Srk  478  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Hrs  by  arrangement        1  -3  Credits 

Srk  479  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Hrs  by  arrangement        1  -3  Credits 

Srk  490  Honors 

Staff 

Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 

Srk  491  Honors 

Staff 

Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 

Lat  101  Fundamentals  of  Latin  I 

Staff 

Designed  to  complete  a  standard 
oasic  textbook  with  Latin  102  (Fall) 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Lat  102  Fundamentals  of  Latin  II 

Staff 

Continuation  of  Latin  101  (Spring) 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Lat  113  Intensive  Latin 

Staff 

Accelerated  elementary  Latin  for 

students  with  previous  language 

background;  fundamentals  in  one 

semester. 

Prerequisite:     Previous    language 

background. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Lat  211  Intermediate  Lation 

Staff 

Review  of  basic  principles  and  in- 
troductory reading  of  a  prose 
author  (Cicero,  Livy).  Students 
with  3  years  of  high  school  Latin 
may  qualify.  (Fall) 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Lat  222  Ovid  -  Metamorphoses 

Staff 

Continuation  of  Latin  211.  Credit 
may  be  applied  to  major  (Spring). 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Lat  301  Cicero 

Staff 

Reading     in     Cicero's    orations, 

philosophical,  or  rhetorical  works; 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  302  Caesar 

Staff 

Reading  in  the  works  of  Caesar; 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  303  Roman  Comedy 

Staff 

Reading  in  the  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence;  background  and  scholar- 
ship. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  304  Catullus 

Staff 

Reading  in  the  poems  of  Catullus; 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  305  Roman  Elegy 

Staff 

Reading  in  Tibullus  and  Propertius 

and    other    Latin    elegiac    poets; 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Lat  306  Tacitus 

Staff 

Reading  in  the  historical  works  of 
Tacitus;  background  and  scholar- 
ship. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  307  Sallust 

Staff 

Reading  in  the  historical  works  of 
Sallust;  background  and  scholar- 
ship. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  308  Livy 

Staff 

Reading  in  the  historical  works  of 
Livy;  background  and  scholarship. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  309  Lucretius 

Staff 

Reading  'on  the  nature  of  things'; 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  310  Virgil 

Staff 

Reading  in  the  works  of  Virgil  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  Aeneid; 
background  and  scholarship.  Re- 
quired for  Latin  majors,  and  for 
combined  Greek/  Latin  majors. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  311  Petronius 

Staff 

Reading     in     the     Satyricon; 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  312  Horace 

Staff 

Reading  in  the  works  of  Horace; 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  313  Juvenal 

Staff 

Reading  in  the  satires  of  Juvenal; 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  314  Prose  Composition 

Staff 

Advanced  exercises  in  Latin  gram- 
mar, syntax,  and  vocabulary;  com- 
position in  Latin  based  on  ancient 
models.  Suggested  for  departmen- 
tal majors. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Lat  478  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Directed  projects  in  Latin  language 

and  literature. 

Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 

Lat  479  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Directed  projects  in  Latin  language 

and  literature. 

Hrs  by  arrangement         1-3  Credits 

Lat  490  Honors 

Staff 

Special  projects  in  Latin  language 
and    literature    for    honors    can- 
didates. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1  -3  Credits 

Lat  491  Honors 

Staff 

Special  projects  in  Latin  language 
and    literature    for    honors    can- 
didates. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 
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East  Asian  Studies  Concen- 
tration 

Faculty 

Professors  Talbott  Huey,  T.  Scott  Miyakawa,  Co- 
Directors 

The  civilizations  of  China,  Japan,  Vietnam  and  Korea 
are  worthy  of  study  because  they  are  at  the  same 
time  an  important  part  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
experience  of  the  human  race  and  particularly  rele- 
vant to  today's  American  students  and  citizens.  Their 
saliency  in  world  affairs  grows  daily  more  important, 
and  it  is  appropriate  for  UMass/ Boston  to  offer  some 
specialized  instructors  in  this  field. 

It  is  not  intended  that  students  who  choose  to  add  a 
concentration  in  East  Asian  studies  to  work  in  their 
major  discipline  necessarily  be  preparing  themselves 
for  post-graduate  work  or  study  in  the  area.  Courses 
offered  in  the  concentration  aim  also  at  general  in- 
tellectual advancement  and  satisfaction  of  personal 
educational  goals. 

Courses  are  at  present  offered  chiefly  in  the  areas  of 
language  and  literature  (Chinese  and  Japanese), 
history,  politics  and  sociology,  with  courses  in  other 
disciplines  occasionally  available.  An  interdisciplinary 
"core  course"  called  "Great  Issues  in  East  Asian 
Studies:  A  Popular  Perspective"  should  be  taken  by 
all  concentrators. 

Admission  and  Requirements 

Those  interested  in  East  Asian  Studies  should  plan  to 
take  Asian  Studies  110,  "Great  Issues  in  East  Asian 
Studies"  and  begin  language  study  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. They  should  consult  with  the  Acting  Director 
concerning  their  qualifications  and  to  develop  an  in- 
dividual program  of  study. 

Normally,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  will  be 
admitted  to  the  program.  Concentrators  are  required 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  Mandarin,  Cantonese, 
Japanese,  Korean,  or  Vietnamese  languages,  or  to 
make  a  firm  commitment  to  acquire  that  knowledge; 
language  study  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  the 
program.  Two  years  of  language  study  at  UMB  is  re- 
quired, but  individual  partial  waivers  may  be  granted 
on  the  following  basis  by  the  Acting  Director. 

1  Adequate  existing  skill  level,  judged  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  by  interviewing  and/or  testing. 

2  For  certain  transfer  students  who  don't  have 
enough  time  to  complete  the  two-year  require- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  Asian  Studies  110  and  four  language 
courses,  concentrators  should  take  two  other 
courses  relevant  to  East  Asia.  Concentrators  may  be 
majors  in  any  department,  but  existing  courses 
would  probably  be  most  relevant  to  students  of 
literature,  history,  and  the  social  sciences. 


Courses  offered  in  connection  with  the  concen- 
tration: 

Asian  Studies  110  Great  Issues  in  E.  Asian  Studies 

Chinese  101  Introductory  Chinese  I 

Chinese  102  Introductory  Chinese  II 

Chinese  201  Intermediate  Chinese  I 

Chinese  202  Intermediate  Chinese  II 

Chinese  251  Modern  Literature  in  Translation 

Chinese  253  Chinese  Novel  in  Translation 

Chinese  478  Independent  Study 

Economics  272*  Comparative  Economics  Systems 

History  115  East  Asian  Civilization  I 

History  116  East  Asian  Civilization  II 

History  123*  Revolutions  in  the  Modern  World 

History  124*  Revolutions  in  the  Modern  World  II 

History  242*  Modernizaton  of  Mid-East  and  Japan 

History  248  Modern  Japan 

History  250  Modern  Vietnam 

History  367  Chinese  History  I 

History  368  Chinese  History  II 

History  480C  Oral  History  of  Vietnam 

Japanese  101  Introductory  Japanese  I 

Japanese  102  Introductory  Japanese  II 

Japanese  201  Intermediate  Japanese  I 

Japanese  202  Intermediate  Japanese  II 

Japanese  250  Literature  in  Translation 

Philosophy  297  Oriental  Philosophy 

Politics  200*  Comparative  Politics 

Politics  355*  Comparative  Rural  Politics 

Politics  387*  East  Asian  Revolution/ Chinese  Govern 

ment 

Politics  388  Southeast  Asian  Revolutions 

Religion  232  Religions  of  the  Far  East 

Sociology  220  Survey  of  Asian  Studies 

Sociology  221  *  Asian  Minorities  in  America 

Sociology  481 B  Law  and  Politics  in  China 

*Not  area-oriented  but  with  Asian  relevance 
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Department  of  Economics 

Faculty 

Arthur  MacEwan,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairper- 
son; Professors  Salvatore  Schiaro-Campo;  Harold 
Wolozin;  Associate  Professors  Louis  Esposito,  Moni- 
que  Garrity,  Raymond  Torto;  Assistant  Professors 
James  Campen,  Eric  Chester,  Louis  Ferleger,  Mary 
H.  Stevenson 

Economics  Major 

All  Economics  majors  are  required  to  take  Econ  100, 
155,  200  and  201  and  18  additional  credits  of  junior- 
senior  level  courses.  Of  the  additional  18  credits,  six 
must  be  for  "alternative  approach"  courses;  these 
are  courses  which  expose  students  to  modes  of 
analysis  other  than  the  standard  neo-classical/neo- 
Keynesian  approach.  (Also,  by  permission  of  the 
department  up  to  6  credits  in  related  disciplines  may 
be  substituted  for  department  courses). 
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Econ  100  Economic  Literacy 

Staff 

A  broad  introductory  survey  of 
economic  principles  and  institu- 
tions. Emphasis  on  the  role  of 
economic  principles  in  understan- 
ding and  analyzing  current 
economic  problems. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Econ  125  Introduction  to  Marx- 
ist Analysis 

Staff 

Introduction  to  Marxist  economic 
analysis,  gives  students  an  initial 
exposre  to  the  basic  concepts  and 
methods  of  analysis  of  Marxist 
economics.  Several  themes  and 
concepts  will  run  throughout  the 
course;  these  include  the  pro- 
cesses of  alienation  and  exploita- 
tion, the  operation  of  contradic- 
tions and  the  role  of  dialectics,  and 
the  role  of  the  state  in  capitalistic 
societies. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Econ  155  Statistical  Methods 

Staff 

A  non-calculus  introduction  to 
statistical  inference.  Primary  ob- 
jective is  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  common  statistical  concepts 
so  they  will  be  able  to  make  in- 
telligent evaluations  of  technical 
reports.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
covers  probability  including  com- 
mon distributions.  Second  half 
studies  hypothesis  testing  in- 
cluding T-Tests,  goodness  of  fit, 
contingency  tables,  analysis  of 
variance,  regression,  and  correla- 
tion. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Econ  200  Economic  Theory  I, 
Macroeconomics 

Staff 

Analysis  of  the  forces  determining 
the  level  and  structure  of  gross  na- 
tional output,  and  those  govern- 
ment policies  which  attempt  to  af- 
fect economic  activities  in  the 
United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Econ  201  Economic  Theory  II, 
Microeconomics 

Staff 

Analysis  of  consumer  behavior, 
the  theory  of  production 
equilibrium  of  the  firm  and  the  in- 
dustry, market  structures  and  the 
pricing  of  factors  of  production. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  208  History  of  Economic 
Thought  I 
Staff 

A  discussion  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  systematic 
economic  thought.  Both  orthodox 
and  heterodox  economic  ideas  are 
studied  in  light  of  social  and 
historical  context  in  which  they 
developed.  The  first  semester 
discusses  the  origins  of  mercan- 
tilist thought,  the  physiocrats  and 
classical  political  economy  through 
Marx. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  209  History  of  Economic 
Thought  II 
Staff 

The  second  semester  (following 
Econ  208)  of  the  History  of 
Economic  thought  begins  with  the 
post-classical  period  in  economics. 
Among  the  topics  covered  are  the 
German  historical  school,  the  rise 
in  popularity  of  the  marginal  con- 
cept in  economics,  some  topics  in 
institutional  economics  and  the 
development  of  aggregative 
analysis.  Heterodox  developments 
in  post-Marxist  and  non-Marxist 
though  will  also  be  discussed. 
Contemporary  developments  in 
economic  thought  will  be  covered 
as  time  permits. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  208. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  213  Urban  Economics 

Staff 

An  economic  analysis  of  urban 
areas  and  urban  problems.  Pro- 
vides an  economic  explanation  of 
the  growth  of  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  together  with 
an  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  determine  the  location,  form, 
and  economic  structure  of  cities.  A 
number  of  contemporary  problems 
are  studies  in  depth.  A  political- 
economic  analysis  is  applied  to 
such  problems  as  the  property  tax, 
housing  and  urban  renewal,  pover- 
ty, crime  and  transportation. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Econ  215  The  Political  Economy 
of  New  England 

Staff 

An  examination  of  the  historical 
origins,  present  nature,  and 
outstanding  problems  of  our 
regional  economy,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Massachusetts.  Such 
topics  as:  historical  trends  in  New 
England's  economic  structure; 
causes  and  consequences  of 
business  investment  and  location; 
workers  and  jobs;  the  political 
economy  of  taxes  and  government 
spending;  state  and  regional 
economic  policy  making;  and  a 
critical  examination  of  alternative 
strategies  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  225  American  Economic 
History 

Staff 

This  is  a  course  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  United  States.  It 
begins  with  a  study  of  the  colonial 
period  to  make  clear  the  economic 
basis  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  course  will  then  cover  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  in  the  United 
States  and  the  economic  basis  for 
slavery  and  the  Civil  War.  The 
course  will  then  cover  such  20th 
century  issues  as  the  broad  scale 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor 
during  and  after  WW  I,  the 
weakness  of  the  US  economy  dur- 
ing the  1920's,  and  the  Great 
Depression. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  235  International 
Economics 

Staff 

The  theory  of  international  trade; 

theory  and  practice  of  commercial 

policy,   international  finance:  the 

balance  of  payments,  adjustment 

mechanisms,     and    alternative 

monetary  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Econ  236  Economic  Develop- 
ment 

Staff 

The  economic  meaning  of 
underdevelopment,  evaluation  of 
alternative  'strategies'  for 
economic  growth,  the  role  played 
by  different  kinds  of  resources,  in- 
teraction of  the  problems  of  the' 
underdeveloped  countries  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
with  the  policies  of  the  developec 
countries. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  237  The  African  Economy 
Staff 

Comparative  analysis  of  the 
economic  characteristics  and  pro 
blems  of  sub-Saharan  Africar 
countries. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit; 


Econ  239  The  Latin  Americar 
Economy 

Staff 

Description   and   analysis  of  thi 

economic  characteristics  and  pro 

blems  of  Latin  American  countries 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 

Econ  243  The  Political  Economi 

of  the  Black  Ghetto 

Staff 

A  survey  of  the  economic  status 

Black  Americans.  Examination  c 

the  social  and  economic  legacy  < 

slavery    and     reconstructior 

Analysis    of    particular    problei 

areas    for    contemporary    Black; 

e.g.     housing,     labor    markd 

discrimination     and     educatior 

Evaluation      of      communit 

economic    development,     Blac 

capitalism  and  other  strategies  f< 

Black  economic  development. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credf; 


: 


Econ  249  The  Political  Econon 
of  Environmental  Control 

Mr  Wolozin 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  ir 
pact  and  challenge  of  environme 
tal  disruption  upon  the  enviro 
ment  and  the  quality  of  life  in  o 
society.  The  sources,  measui 
ment,  and  control  of  pollution  a; 
problem  in  private  and  social  pis 
ning.  A  transdisciplinary  approa 
including  legal,  social,  political  a 
psychological  factors. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Cred 
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Econ  272  Comparative 
Economic  Systems 

Staff 

Relationship  between  market  and 
non-market  mechanisms  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
economic  resources  in  four 
economies.  First  half  devoted  to 
analysis  of  contemporary 
American  capitalism,  the  British 
economy  under  labor  government 
1945-1950,  and  the  German 
economy  of  1934-1945.  Second 
half  concentrates  on  planned 
economy  of  the  USSR. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  280  The  Economics  of 
Health  Care 

Staff 

This  course  is  primarily  concerned 
with  analyzing  the  health  care 
delivery  system  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  topics  covered 
will  be  the  economic,  social,  and 
demographic  factors  determining 
the  demand  for  health  care,  the 
supply  of  various  kinds  of  health 
manpower,  the  financing  of  health 
care  services  and  its  impact  on 
hospitals,  and  alternative  systems 
of  health  care  delivery. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  281  Marxist  Analysis  and 
Radical  Critique  of  Modem 
Economic  Theory 

Staff 

The  central  focus  of  the  course  is 

Marxist  economic  analysis  in  its 

classical  and  modernized  forms. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  282  Radical  Political 
Economy 

Staff 

An     examination     of     current 

i  economic  problems  as  treated  by 
radical  economists.  Topics  in- 
clude: class  struggle  and 
technological  change;  value  theory 
and    crisis;    the    development   of 

*  crisis  in  the  current  period;  the  in- 
teraction of  national  and  interna- 
tional crisis;  discrimination  and 
class  relations. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Econ  291  Economics  of  Labor 
and  Collective  Bargaining 

Staff 

A  brief  historical  overview  of  the 
American  labor  movement  and  in- 
stitutions, traditional  economic 
theories  of  wage  determination 
and  the  impact  of  collective 
bargaining.  A  radical  critique  and 
alternative  theories  as  applied  to 
low-wage  labor  markets. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  292  Women  and  Work 

Staff 

An  examination  of  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  paid  and  unpaid 
work  in  contemporary  America 
and  other  countries.  Topics  in- 
clude: historical  changes  in 
women's  participation  in  the 
economy:  intercultural  com- 
parisons of  women's  work  and 
concepts  of  women's  work;  the 
relation  of  women's  status  to  the 
nature  and  development  of 
capitalism. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  284  Sex  Segregated  Labor 
Markets 

Staff 

A  study  of  women's  inferior 
economic  status,  proposals  for 
changes  in  public  policy,  and  a 
review  of  theoretic  and  empirical 
work  on  topics  including  women's 
labor  force  participation,  job 
segregation,  wage  differences  and 
discrimination. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  100  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  317  The  Economics  of  the 
Public  Sector.  Problems  in 
Public  Finance 

Staff 

The  incidence  and  effects  of  taxa- 
tion, government  expenditure  pro- 
grams, and  public  debt  operations 
of  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  200. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Econ  318  The  Economics  of 
State  and  Local  Governments 

Staff 

In     developing     a     systematic 

framework  for  analyzing  economic 

problems    of    state    and    local 

governments,    this    course    will 

cover  such  topics  as  the  financing 

of  education,  revenue-sharing  and 

program  budgeting. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  201. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  330  The  Political  Economy 
of  Money 

Staff 

An  economic  analysis  of  financial 
institutions  and  markets  in  the 
American  economy.  Institutional 
and  economic  factors  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  money  supply  are 
studied,  including  the  commercial 
banking  system,  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  and  the  money 
and  capital  markets.  Concentra- 
tion on  the  theory  and  evidence 
concerning  the  demand  and  supp- 
ly of  money  and  its  effects  on  the 
American  economy.  The  debate 
between  the  monetarists  and  the 
fiscalists,  and  current  monetary 
issues. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  200. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  332  American  Industry: 
Structure,  Conduct  and  Perfor- 
mance 

Staff 

A  theoretical  framework  for  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  per- 
formance of  American  industry, 
examination  of  a  group  of 
American  industries  to  illustrate 
usefulness  of  economic  theory  in 
explaining  price  and  output  policy, 
analysis  of  antitrust  activities  as  a 
public  policy  designed  to  promote 
better  market  performance. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  201. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  345  Income  Distribution 

Staff 

This    course    deals    with    recent 
trends  in  and  the  current  state  of 
income  inequality  in  the  US  and 
conceptual  and  measurement  pro- 
blems. The  role  and  impact  of 
government  on  the  distribution  of 
income  is  analyzed  in  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  100 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Econ  351  Mathematical 
Economics 

Staff 

Static  and  dynamic  models  of 
economic  behavior  will  be  for- 
mulated. 

Prerequisite:     Math      125     or 
equivalent,  Econ  200-201  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  352  Econometrics 

Staff 

The  traditional  simple  and  multiple 
linear  regression  models.  Applica- 
tion of  these  models  to  estimating 
both  microeconomic  and 
macroeconomic  relationships. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  155. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  353  Advanced 

Macroeconomics 

Staff 

Theoretical  and  applied  analysis  in 

macroeconomics. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  200. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  435  The  Multi-National 
Corporations 

Staff 

Impact  of  the  multinational  cor- 
poration on  the  economic  and 
social  structures  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  Topics  will 
include  theories  of  direct  foreign 
investment,  nature  of  host 
country-foreign  firm  conflicts, 
issues  in  labor  relations,  impact  on 
economic  integration  and  policy 
alternatives  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  Research  project  and 
report  required. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  235  or  236  or 
237 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  450  Economic  Man  and 
the  Image  of  Man 

Staff 

A  transdisciplinary  seminar  on  the 
image  of  man  in  economics  com- 
pared to  the  image  of  man  as  seen 
by  other  disciplines  such  as 
philosophy,  including  existen- 
tialism, anthropology,  sociology, 
psychology,  psychoanalysis,  etc. 
prerequisite:  Econ  100  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Econ  470  Special  Topics 

Staff 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  476  Field  Work  in 
Economics 

Staff 

Carefully  supervised  field  work  in 
institutions  in  the  Boston  areas 
which  do  research  on  economic 
issues.  A  written  description  of  the 
research,  periodic  conferences 
with  the  faculty  supervisor,  and  a 
final  report  on  the  field  work  ex- 
perience are  required  minimally. 
Open  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  per  semester.  The  depart- 
ment will  place  the  student  in  the 
appropriate  institution. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  478  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Research  and  reading  in  any  area 
in  economics:  the  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  allow  the  student  to  do 
advanced  work  in  an  area  of 
economics  to  which  he  has  already 
been  exposed  or  to  investigate  an 
entirely  new  area. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Econ  480  Seminar 

Staff 

A  senior  seminar  conducted  by 
various  members  of  the  faculty 
with  concentration  on  their  fields 
of  scholarly  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Econ  481  Seminar  on  En- 
vironmental Control 

Staff 

Research  and  reading  in  selected 
topics  related  to  environmental 
control:  social  costs,  quality  of  the 
environment,  economics  and  the 
law,  population,  economic 
growth,  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proaches, etc. 

Prerequisite:  Econ  249  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Econ  490  Honors  Thesis 

Staff 

Senior  economics  majors  who 
have  at  least  a  3.0  grade  point 
average  both  overall  and  in  their 
major  can,  with  the  approval  of  the 
department  in  the  Spring  semester 
of  their  senior  year,  write  an 
honors  thesis  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
department.  The  thesis  advisor  will 
be  chosen  by  the  student  and  the 
nature  of  the  research  project  will 
be  agreed  upon  by  both  student 
and  advisor.  The  thesis  advisor 
and  the  student  will  then  select  a 
reader  who  will  be  available  for 
consultation  through  the  term  of 
the  project.  Upon  completion  of 
the  thesis,  it  will  be  submitted  to 
the  department  chairperson  who 
will  schedule  an  oral  resume  before 
the  economics  department.  The 
grade  for  the  course  and  the  awar- 
ding of  honors  will  be  determined 
by  the  thesis  advisor  and  reader. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Econ  590  Field  Pra'cticum  in 
Economics 

Staff 

The  practicum  is  designed  to 
enable  a  student  to  earn  15  hours 
credit  -  six  in  his  major  field  -  for  a 
semester  of  work  during  the 
academic  year  with  a  government 
agency.  The  program  is  designed 
to  integrate  this  experience  into  a 
more  general  education  plan  which 
will  require  majors  to  complete  a 
'pre'  course  that  is  substantially 
related  to  the  proposed  internship 
in  the  semester  preceding  and  a 
similarly  related  'post'  course  in 
the  semester  following  the  intern- 
ship. See  department  for  a  specific 
sample  program. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of 
economics  department. 

1-6  Credits 
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Department  of  English 

Faculty 

Charles  Knight,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson; 
Professors  Ann  Berthoff,  Max  Bluestone,  James 
Broderick,  Mary  Doyle  Curran,  Mary  Anne  Ferguson, 
Philip  Finkelpearl,  Edwin  Gittleman,  Francis  R.  Hart, 
Seymour  Katz,  Emerson  Marks,  Irvin  Stock,  Taylor 
Stoehr;  Associate  Professors  Donald  Babcock,  Joel 
Blair,  Charles  Bowen,  Martha  Colins,  Robert 
Crossley,  Linda  Dittmar,  Kenneth  Frederick,  James 
Leland  Grove,  Alan  Helms,  Richard  Lyons,  John 
Marvin,  Monica  McAlpine,  Duncan  Nelson,  Shaun 
O'Connell,  Ronald  Schreiber,  Mary  Shaner,  George 
Slover,  James  Sweeney,  Joseph  Tribble,  Cornelia 
Veenedaal,  Igor  Webb,  Frederick  Willey;  Assistant 
Professors  Neal  Bruss,  Josephine  Bunselmeyer, 
Thadious  Davis,  Albert  Diwer,  Harriet  Feinberg, 
Susan  Horton,  Theodore  Richer,  Carole  Robinson, 
Lois  Rudnick,  George  Smith;  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Pamela  Annas,  Penelope  Shaw;  Instructor: 
Marily  Truesdale 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Class  of  1980  Students  majoring  in  English  shall 
fulfill,  in  a  sequence  of  their  own  devising,  a 
minimum  requirement  of  ten  courses  beyond 
Freshman  English,  of  which  at  least  six  must  be 
above  the  sophomore  level.  Prior  to  beginning  ad- 
vanced level  course  work,  students  must  first  take  as 
a  pre-requisite  one  of  the  following:  Engl  206,  Engl 
207,  Engl  211,  Engl  212,  Engl  213,  or  Engl  214.  Only 
two  of  these  courses  may  count  toward  the  major. 

Classes  of  1981/1982/1983  Students  majoring  in 
English  shall  fulfill,  in  a  sequence  of  their  own  devis- 
ing, a  minimum  requirement  of  ten  courses  beyond 
Freshman  English,  of  which  at  least  six  must  be 
above  the  sophomore-level.  On  the  sophomore-level, 
students  must  take  either  Engl  204  or  Engl  206,  and 
either  Engl  211,  Engl  212,  or  Engl  213.  One  of  these 
two  required  sophomore  courses  must  be  taken 
before  beginning  advanced-level  work.  On  the 
advanced-level,  students  must  take  at  least  one 
course  in  three  of  the  following  five  categories: 

Studies  in  Genre  and  Mode 

Studies  in  Language  and  Literary  Theory 

Advanced  Readings  in  Literature 

Studies  in  Major  Authors 

Literature  in  its  Historical  and  Cultural  Contexts. 

Points  of  Clarification  Applicable  to  all  Majors: 

Occasionally,  the  pre-requisite  is  waived  for  specific 
advanced-level  courses,  and  this  information  will  ap- 
pear in  all  official  course  lists.  The  pre-requisite  may 
also  be  waived  by  the  Director  of  the  Major  for 
transfer  students  who  have  completed  equivalent 
courses  elsewhere  or  who  present  equivalent  ex- 
perience. Instructors  may  waive  the  pre-requisite  for 
students  in  self-designed  majors,  for  majors  in  inter- 
disciplinary programs  and  for  students  in  CPS  and 
CPCS. 


Transfer  students  may  count  toward  the  major  re- 
quirements no  more  than  five  English  courses  taken 
elsewhere;  such  courses  must  have  received  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  and  must  be  beyond  the  Freshman 
level.  Transfer  students  are  required  to  see  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Major  in  their  first  semester  at 
UMass/ Boston  to  classify  and  count  such  courses. 

Courses  that  may  count  toward  the  Major: 

1 .  Humanities  courses  when  taught  by  English 
faculty. 

2.  Thr  Art  251-2. 

3.  American  Civilization  colloquia:  AmCiv  301  A, 
B.  D.  E. 

4.  One  semester  of  Independent  Study  (Engl  478.) 
In  addition,  Teacher  Certification  (Engl  586) 
students  may  count  six  of  the  nine  credits  (the 
equivalent  of  two  advanced  courses): 

6.     Engl  481-2  (Special  Topics)  and  Engl  424-5  (Com- 
parative Novelists)  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  both  University  credit  and  credit 
toward  the  major. 

Courses  that  do  not  count  toward  the  Major: 

1 .  Literature  in  translation  courses  offered  by  the 
foreign  language  departments. 

2.  Courses  in  Journalism,  Speech  and  Com- 
munication. The  department  is  currently  con- 
sidering proposals  for  such  courses,  but  at  this 
time  none  of  these  kinds  of  courses  may  be 
counted  toward  the  major.  Please  refer  to  the 
Admissions  Office  or  the  Registration  Hand- 
book of  English  Courses  for  forthcoming 
changes  in  department  policy. 

Special  Programs 

As  noted  in  other  parts  of  this  Bulletin,  the 
department  participates  in  the  Teacher  Cer- 
tification Program,  The  American  Civilization, 
Law  and  Justice,  Women's  Studies,  Black 
Studies,  the  Irish  Studies  Concentration,  and 
offers  a  Master's  of  Arts  Program  in  English. 

Creative  Writing  Program 

The  English  major  in  Creative  Writing  must 
fulfill  the  general  English  department  re- 
quirements for  the  English  major  with  the 
following  exceptions: 

Freshman  year:  The  student  may  elect  to  take 
one  semester  of  Engl  210,  Intro  to  Creative 
Writing  rather  than  Engl  102  upon  request  or 
recommendation  of  the  Engl  101  faculty 
member. 

Sophomore  year:  Other  than  English  depart- 
ment requirements,  the  student  may  enroll  in 
two  semesters  of  Creative  Writing. 

Junior  Year:  The  student  may  enroll  in  two 
semesters  of  Creative  Writing,  while  seeing  to 
it  that  he  meets  the  minimal  requirements  of 
the  English  department. 

Senior  year:  The  student  may  enroll  in  any 
two  Creative  Writing  courses  in  addition  to  the 
required  English  department  courses.  Note: 
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that  one  semester  of  the  two-semester  Creative 
Writing  Workshop  is  required,  and  must  be 
taken  this  year  if  it  had  not  been  elected 
previously. 

Regulations  for  the  English  Major  in  Creative 
Writing: 

1 .  Four  semesters  of  Creative  Writing  are  re- 
quired, one  of  which  must  be  Creative  Writing 
Workshop. 

2.  In  addition.  Creative  Writing  majors  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Creative  Writing  Committee. 

3.  Students  wishing  to  take  more  than  one 
Creative  Writing  course  per  term  must  receive 
permission  of  the  Creative  Writing  Committee. 

4.  Courses  designated  as  Creative  Writing  courses 
may  be  added  to  the  Curriculum  later  and  will 
count  towards  the  Creative  Writing  Major. 

5.  English  majors  who  are  not  Creative  Writing 
majors  will  be  allowed  to  take  Creative  Writing 
courses,  but  may  not  repeat  them  for  credit 
toward  the  English  major. 

6.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director 
or  other  members  of  the  Committee. 

Course  offerings  and  descriptions  for  the 
Creative  Writing  Major: 

Engl  210  Beginning  Creative  Writing 

An  introduction  to  the  writing  of  fiction,  poetry,  and 

drama  for  students  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 

but  not  necessarily  experienced  in  creative  writing. 

Offered  each  semester.  May  not  be  repeated  for 

credit. 

Engl  300  Creative  Writing 

Engl  301  The  course  will  emphasize  fiction  and/or 

poetry  and  will  be  taught  through  workshops  or 

tutorials. 

Offered  each  semester.  May  not  be  repeated  for 

credit. 

Engl  303  Creative  Writing  Workshop 

Two  advanced  courses  for  students  who  have  either 

completed  one  or  more  courses  of  Engl  303-1  or  who 

have  experience  in  writing. 

Either  Engl  303  or  Engl  304  are  required  of  all 

Creative  Writing  majors. 

Offered  each  semester.  May  not  be  repeated  for 

credit. 

ThrArt  251  Playwriting 

ThrArt  252  Either  of  these  courses  may  be  counted 

as  3  credits  towards  the  degree 

Honors  Program 

The  department  offers  an  Honors  Program,  a  two 
semester  program  for  a  small  number  of  Seniors 
whose  work  in  English  has  been  outstanding. 
Minimal  requirements  for  admission  are  a  3.0  overall 
cumulative  average,  a  3.5  average  in  English,  and 
recommendations  to  the  English  Honors  Committee 
from  faculty  members  acquainted  with  the 
applicant's  work.  Admission  is  by  invitation  only,  but 
inquiries  may  be  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Major. 


Special  Note  of  Explanation: 

The  department  is  modifying  the  curriculum  and 
renumbering  its  courses.  In  that  regard,  new  core 
curriculum  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Fall  1979 
term. 
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Engl     C201     Origins    of    the 
Modern  Period 

Staff 

A  study  of  leading  literary 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  an  introduction  to  the 
general  area  of  Philosophical  and 
Humanistic  Studies.  The  course 
examines  the  way  works  such  as 
Stendahl's  The  Red  and  The 
Black,  Dostoevsky's  Crime  and 
Punishment,  and  Hawthorne's 
short  stores  explore  important 
value-laden  questions  in  a  period 
of  encroaching  industrial  society: 
the  relation  between  individual  and 
society,  between  the  public  ra- 
tional self  and  unconscious  striv- 
ings, between  human  beings  and 
the  technology  with  which  they 
have  surrounded  themselves.  The 
course  will  direct  particular  atten- 
tion to  critical  reading  and  careful, 
effective  expression  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
Core  Area:  Philosophical  and 
Humanistic  Studies 

4  Credits 

Engl  C206  Five  Major  British 
Writers 

Staff 

Representative  works  by  five  im- 
portant writers  from  the  medieval 
period  to  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury studied  as  an  introduction  to 
the  area  of  Philosophical  and 
Humanistic  Studies.  Each  section 
of  the  course  will  study  in  detail 
selections  from  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales  and  one  or  two  plays  by 
Shakespeare.  In  addition,  the  in- 
structor will  choose  works  by  three 
of  the  following  writers:  Spenser, 
Donne,  Milton,  Swift,  Pope, 
Austen,  Wordsworth.  The  course 
explores  these  works  as  reflecting 
and  shaping  the  leading  ideas, 
assumptions  and  values  of  their 
ages.  Instruction  in  writing  will  be 
provided. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
Core  Area:  Philosophical  and 
Humanistic  Studies. 

4  Credits 


Engl     C211     The     Nature    of 
Literature:  Poetry 

Staff 

This  course  offers  an  introduction 
to  reading  poetry  and  to  the 
general  area  of  The  Arts.  Through 
various  critical  approaches  and  a 
philosophical  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  poetry  the  course  traces 
the  affinities  of  poetry  with  other 
forms  of  literature  and  with  other 
arts.  We  will  read  poems  of  various 
kinds,  including  dramatic  lyrics, 
sonnets,  ballads  and  satires, 
drawn  from  the  classical  range  of 
English  and  American  poetry,  but 
without  attempting  to  study  the 
history  of  poetic  forms  and  styles. 
Instruction  in  writing  is  provided 
for  four  or  five  short  critical  or  in- 
terpretive papers. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
Core  Area:  The  Arts  4  Credits 

Engl     C212    The     Nature    of 
Literature:  Drama 
Staff 

An  introduction  to  drama  and  to 
the  general  area  of  The  Arts.  Plays 
will  be  selected  for  study  which  ex- 
hibit the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
dramatic  actions  explore  aspects 
of  common  human  experience  and 
in  which  dramatic  form  shapes 
meaning.  Attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  manner  in  which  performance 
combines  literary  form  with 
elements  of  spectacle  shared  by 
other  arts.  Instruction  in  writing 
will  be  provided  through  the 
assignment  of  short  papers  and 
the  discussion  of  written  criticism 
of  the  plays  studied. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
Core  Area:  The  Arts  4  Credits 

Engl     C213:    The    Nature    of 
Literature:  Ficton 
Staff 

An  introduction  to  various  critical 
approaches  to  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  fiction.  Close 
reading  of  short  stories  and  novels 
with  special  attention  to  the 
language  and  forms  of  fiction,  as 
well  as  to  the  writing  of  critical  and 
interpretive  papers.  By  a  com- 
parison of  fiction,  both  to  the 
visual  arts  (e.g.  point  of  view,  set- 
ting, imagery)  and  to  music  (e.g. 
prose  rythm,  duration,  thematic 
repetition,  and  variation),  the 
course  will  provide  an  introduction 
to  the  general  area  of  The  Arts. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stan- 
ding. 
Core  Area :  The  Arts  4  Credits 


Engl  C252  Phases  of  American 
Cultural  History  before  1870 

Staff 

Two  or  three  phases  of  American 
cultural  history  before  1870  as  an 
introduction  to  the  general  area  of 
Historical  and  Cultural  Studies. 
"Phases"  refers  to  movements  or 
periods  such  as  Puritanism,  eigh- 
teenth century  revivalism  or  ra- 
tionalism, the  Revolutionary 
period,  Romanticism,  the  Civil  War 
era.  Each  section  will  use  a  variety 
of  literary  and  historical 
documents  and  sometimes  visual 
artifacts  to  reconstruct  and 
describe  the  phase.  And  each  sec- 
tion will  give  particular  attention  to 
methods  of  analyzing  and  inter- 
preting documentary  evidence  for 
use  in  recreating  a  historical  mo- 
ment, in  locating  and  describing 
changes  over  time,  and  in  inter- 
preting those  changes.  Reading 
lists  will  vary  from  section  to  sec- 
tion, but  will  include  three  or  four 
major  American  writers  such  as 
Bradstreet,  Franklin,  Emerson, 
Melville,  Thoreau,  or  Whitman.  In- 
struction in  writing  will  be  provid- 
ed. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stan- 
ding. 

Core  Area:  Historical  and  Cultural 
Studies 

4  Credits 

Engl  101  Freshman  English  I 

Staff 

Practice  in  writing  on  various  kinds 

of    topics    chosen    to    develop 

students'  confidence  and  ability  as 

writers.    Readings   and    materials 

will  vary  from  section  to  section, 

but  all  sections  require  a  minimum 

of  eight  papers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl  102  Freshman  English  II 

Staff 

Practice  in  writing  on  kinds  of 
topics  often  encountered  in  col- 
lege courses.  Readings  and 
materials  will  vary  from  section  to 
section,  but  all  sections  require  a 
minimum  of  seven  papers. 
Prerequisite:  Engl  101  or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Engl  201  Origins  of  the  Modem 
Period 

Staff 

Readings  primarily  in  the  major 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  a  variety  of  genres.  Works  by 
such  authors  as  Blake,  Word- 
sworth, Thoreau,  Melville, 
Dickens,  Dostoevsky,  Ibsen,  and 
Chekhov.  Special  attention  to 
writing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl  202  Masterpieces  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  Literature 

Staff 

Readings  primarily  in  the  major 
literature  of  the  twentieth  century 
in  a  variety  of  genres.  Works  by 
such  authors  as  Yeats,  Eliot, 
Joyce,  Faulkner,  Mann,  Gide, 
Lawrence,  Brecht,  and  Beckett. 
Special  attention  to  writing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl     203     Introduction     to 
Shakespeare 

Staff 

A    one-semester    introduction    to 

Shakespeare's    art    through    the 

study  of  a  representative  group  of 

his    plays.    Special    attention    to 

writing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl  204  Practical  Criticism 

Staff 

Close  reading  of  a  limited  number 

of  works  as  an   introduction  to 

literary  studies.  Special  attention 

to  writing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl  205  Women  and  Men  in 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature 

Ms  Hunt 

A  study  of  men  and  women  and 
their  relationships  in  19th  century 
literature,  mainly  British,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  issues  of 
masculine  and  feminine  sexual 
identity  and  sexual  stereotypes 
and  the  social  position  of  men  and 
women  as  these  are  treated  in 
popular  culture  and  serious  literary 
works. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
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Engl  206  Five  British  Writers 

Staff 

An     introduction     to     English 

literature  with  the  emphasis  on  a 

few    writers    such    as    Chaucer, 

Shakespeare,  Milton,  Donne  and 

Swift.  Special  attention  to  writing. 

Four  papers  per  semester. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl     210     Introduction     to 
Creative  Writing 

Creative  Writing  Staff 
An  introduction  to  the  methods 
and  art  of  creative  writing  in  fic- 
tion, poetry,  and  drama,  for 
students  who  are  seriously  in- 
terested in  but  not  necessarily  ex- 
perienced in  creative  writing. 
Degree  of  emphasis  on  the  various 
genres  differs  from  section  to  sec- 
tion. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl     211     The     Nature     of 
Literature:  Emphasis  on  Poetry 

Staff 

An    introduction    to    the   various 

critical    approaches    to    the 

understanding  and  appreciation  of 

poetry.     Techniques    of    close 

reading  with  special  attention  to 

poetic  language  and  poetic  forms 

as  well  as  the  writing  of  critical  and 

interpretive  papers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl     212    The     Nature     of 
Literature:  Emphasis  on  Drama 

Staff 

An    introduction    to    the   various 

critical     approaches    to    the 

understanding  and  appreciation  of 

drama.     Techniques    of    close 

reading  with  special  attention  to 

the  language  and  form  of  drama  as 

well  as  the  writing  of  critical  and 

interpretive  papers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl     213     The     Nature     of 
Literature:  Emphasis  on  Fiction 

Staff 

An    introduction    to   the   various 

critical     approaches    to    the 

understanding  and  appreciation  of 

fiction.     Techniques    of    close 

reading  with  special  attention  to 

the  language  and  form  of  fiction  as 

well  as  the  writing  of  critical  and 

interpretive  papers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Engl  218  Black  Literature  in 
America 

A  survey  of  works  by  Black 
Americans  with  attention  to  the  in- 
teraction of  musical,  oral  and 
literary  forms  in  Black  expression, 
slave  songs,  blues  lyrics,  sermons, 
and  works  by  Huges,  Wright, 
Baraka,  Brooks  and  others. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl  220  Literature  of  Survival 

Mr  Stoehr 

'Survival'  is  meant  in  the  broadest 
sense  and  in  the  narrowest:  How 
can  we  survive  20th  century  dilem- 
mas, and  dangers  to  the  species, 
and  how  have  individuals,  how  has 
humanity,  survived  up  till  now? 
Questions  of  ecology,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  the  social  order 
are  raised  in  a  series  of  texts  in- 
cluding classics,  and  modern 
Utopias  and  catastrophe  novels, 
several  nonfiction  works,  social 
criticisms  and  cultural  histories. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl  240  Intermediate  Com- 
position 

Ms  Berthoff,  Ms  Horton,  Mr 
Nelson,  Mr  Hart 

A  composition  course  offering 
continued  practice  in  expository 
and  argumentative  writing.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  develop- 
ment of  rhetorical  concepts  - 
definition,  exemplification,  com- 
parison, etc.  -  for  both  analytic 
and  compositional  purposes,  for 
both  critical  reading  and  the 
organization  and  development  of 
papers.  Readings  will  be  short, 
complex  passages  representative 
of  the  kinds  of  discourse  met  in 
college  classes  and  texts. 
3  lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl  250  Introduction  British 
Literature  I 

Staff 

A  survey  of  major  English  writers 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  18th 
century,  including  such  authors  as 
Chaucer,  Milton,  Swift  and  Pope. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Engl  251  Introduction  to  British 
Literature  II 

Staff 

A   survey   of   the    major    English 

writers  from  the  18th  century  to 

the    20th    century.     Emphasizes 

poetry,   some   prose  documents, 

and  several  major  novels. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl     252     Introduction     to 
Literature  in  American  I 

Staff 

Major  periods,  themes,  and  styles 
of  American  literature  from  the 
Puritans  through  the  Civil  War. 
Writers  such  as  Bradford,  Mather, 
Franklin,  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
Thoreau,  Emerson  and  Whitman. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl     253     Introduction     to 
Literature  in  America  II 

Staff 

Major  periods,  themes  and  styles 

of  American  literature  since  the 

end  of  the  Civil  War.  Major  Writers 

such  as  Twain,  James,  Fizgerald, 

Hemingway,  Frost  and  Eliot. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl  259  English  Drama  I 

Staff 

A  survey  of  the  development  of 
the  drama  in  English  from  its 
medieval  origins  to  the  closing  of 
the  theaters  in  1642.  Emphasis  on 
medieval  mysteries,  moralities, 
and  interludes  and  one  the  con- 
temporaries of  Shakespeare,  in- 
cluding Marlowe,  Ben  Johnson, 
Webster,  Ford,  Kyd,  Green  and 
Marston. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Engl  260  Forms  of  English  and 
American  Drama  since  1660 

Staff 

Consideration  of  drama  in  English 
in  1660,  with  reference  to  earlier 
dramatic  forms  and  European 
works  where  appropriate.  Special 
attention  to  the  variety  of  techni- 
ques uniquely  available  to  the 
dramatist. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Engl  280  Teaching  Composition 
to  ESL  Students 

ESL  Staff 
For  prospective  teachers  and 
tutors.  Introduction  to  the  pro- 
blems presented  by  students  for 
whom  English  is  a  second 
language.  Concentrates  primarily 
upon  the  correction  of  errors  in 
written  work  and  the  ways  to  avoid 
and  prevent  such  errors.  Students 
will  plan  one  sample  lesson  and 
participate  in  tutorial  sessions  bas- 
ed on  actual  classroom  situations. 
1  y2  Lect  Hrs  for  8  Weeks  1  Credit 
Engl  281  The  Teaching  of 
Writing 
Ms  Feinberg 
Exposure  to  a  wide  range  of  ideas 
on  the  teaching  of  writing;  analysis 
and  discussion  of  a  number  of 
methods  and  approaches;  and 
training,  through  group  discussion 
of  sample  papers  and  some 
roleplay,  in  how  to  use  them. 
1 54  Lect  Hrs  for  8  Weeks  1  Credit 
Engl  300  Creative  Writing  I 
Ms  Collins,  Mr  Frederick,  Mr  Mar- 
vin, Mr  Richer,  Ms  Veenendaal 
Techniques  and  forms  of  fiction 
and  poetry.  Classroom  discussion 
of  student  manuscripts  and  fre- 
quent conferences. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  301  Creative  Writing  II 

Ms  Collins,  Mr  Frederick,  Mr  Mar- 
vin, Mr  Richer,  Ms  Veenendaal 
Techniques  and  forms  of  fiction 
and  poetry.  Discussion  of  student  i 
manuscripts  and  frequent  con- 
ferences. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  302  Advanced  Composi- 
tion: Theory  and  Practice 

Ms  Bertoff,  Ms  Ferguson 
Improvement  of  practical  writing  I 
skills,  exercises  in  such  modes  as 
description,  narration,  and  exposi- 
tion,   to    develop    analytic    and 
argumentative    capacities.    Sec- 
tions vary  in  emphasis  from  ex- 
perimental writing  and  the  com- 
posing   process,    to    writing    for 
prelaw  students,  to  techniques  of 
the  new  journalism,  to  techniques 
of  research  for  long  papers. 
Prerequisite:  Engl  240  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Engl     303     Creative    Writing 
Workshop  I 

Creative  Writing  Staff 
The  structuring  of  chapters  of  a 
short  novel,  the  thematic  relation- 
ships   in    a   series   of   stories   or 
poems,  and  development  of  style 
and  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
oermission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl     304    Creative     Writing 
Workshop  II 

Creative  Writing  Staff 
The  structuring  of  chapters  of  a 
short  novel,  the  thematic  relation- 
ships   in    a   series   of   stories   or 
poems,  and  development  of  style 
and  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
oermission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  310  The  Medieval  Period 

Ms    McAlpine,    Ms    Shaner,    Ms 
Ferguson 

The  concerns  and  techniques  of 
old  and  middle  English  writers  in- 
cluding the  Beowulf  and  Gawain 
poets,  the  Wakefield  dramatist, 
Gower,  Langland,  Chaucer,  and 
Malory. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  312  The  Renaissance 

Mr  Diwer,  Mr  Slover,  Mr  Smith 
Major  works  of  literature  in  the 
English  Renaissance;  major 
authors  such  as  More,  Marlowe, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Donne  and  Milton.  Supplementary 
readings  in  Renaissance  criticism. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl    314    The    Neo-Classical 
Period 

Mr  Blair,  Mr  Knight 

The  chief  intellectual  and  social 

currents  of  the  English  Restoration 

and  18th  century,  and  of  the  works 

of  such  writers  as  Dryden,  Swift, 

Pope,  Defoe,   Fielding,  Johnson, 

and  Burke. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  315  The  Romantic  Period 

Mr  Hart,  Mr  Broderick 

The  literature  and  leading  ideas  of 

English  Romanticism,  with  special 

emphasis  on  the  poetry  and  prose 

of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 

Byron,  Keats  and  Shelley. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Engl  318  The  Victorian  Age 

Mr  Broderick,  Mr  Lyons 
Readings  in  such  authors  as 
Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Dickens, 
Browning,  Newman,  Arnold, 
Hopkins,  and  Pater,  whose  work 
will  be  studied  in  the  context  of  the 
literary,  intellectual  and  social 
history  of  the  Victorian  Age. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl    320    American     Roman- 
ticism 

Mr  Gittleman,  Mr  Katz,  MrTribble, 
Mr  O'Connell 

The  growing  importance  of  symbol 
and  ideal  in  the  period  from  1836  to 
1855.  Emphasis  on  romantic  im- 
agination in  Poe,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville, 
with  readings  in  the  Cambridge 
school  and  the  minor  transceden- 
talists. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  322  The  Rise  of  American 
Realism 

Mr  Gittleman,  Mr  Katz,  Mr  Tribble, 

Mr  O'Connell 

The  emergence  of  realism  in  the 

fiction    of    Twain,     James    and 

Howells,  and  its  development  into 

the  naturalism  of  Norris,   Crane, 

Dreiser. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  324  The  Modem  Period 

Mr  Stock,  Mr  Nelson 

Readings  in  such  writers  as  Eliot, 

Hemingway,     Lawrence,     Joyce, 

Faulkner,  Auden,  Thomas,  Lowell, 

Yeats,  Stevens,  and  Lessing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl    325    Twentieth    Century 
Literary  Criticism 

Mr  Smith 

An  introduction  to  trends  and 
issues  in  twentieth  century  literary 
criticism  with  attention  to  both 
theoretical  and  practical  concerns. 
Such  topics  as  the  mythic, 
psychological,  structuralist,  for- 
malist and  sociological  ap- 
proaches, and  such  issues  as  the 
nature  of  literary  change,  the  idea 
of  technique  as  discovery,  and  the 
function  of  literature  in  society  and 
for  the  individual. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Engl  330  History  of  the  English 
Language 

Mr  Bowen,  Mr  Diwer,  Ms 
Ferguson,  Ms  Shaner 
Development  of  the  English 
language  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  present;  concepts  and  techni- 
ques of  descriptive  and  historical 
linguistics. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  332  Old  English  Language 
and  Literature 

Ms  Ferguson 

The    language    and    literature    of 

England,  449  to  1150.  The  course 

will    give    students    a    reading 

knowledge  of  the  language  and  an 

introduction    to    major    literary 

forms. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  338  Black  Poetry 

Staff 

Critical  and  historical  survey  of 
Black  poetry  from  its  oral  beginn- 
ings to  the  present;  minor  em- 
phasis on  Harlem  Renaissance  and 
major  emphasis  on  contemporary 
Black  arts  movement;  relation- 
ships between  Black  poetry  and 
Black  music.  Black  social  and 
political  thought. 

Prerequisite:  Blk  Sty  100,  Engl  218 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  350  Early  Celtic  Literature 
in  Translation 

Mr  Bowen 

The    mythological     and     heroic 

literature  of  Ireland  and  Wales  in 

its    cultural    context,    from    the 

earliest   written    sources  through 

the  later  Middle  Ages. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  352  Chaucer 

Ms  McAlpine,  Ms  Shaner 

The  Canterbury  Tales  and  selected 

minor  works. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  355  Medieval  Lyric  and 
Ballad 

Ms  Shaner 

Medieval  popular  verse  beginning 
with  medieval  Latin  lyrics  and  stu- 
dent songs  in  translation  and  mov- 
ing through  middle  English  lyrics  to 
ballad. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Engl  360  Renaissance  Poetry 

Mr  Diwer,  Mr  Smith 

The  poetry  of  Spenser,   Sidney, 

Shakespeare,     Marlowe,     and 

others. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  361  Shakespeare's  Play  I: 
A  Survey 

Mr  Bluestone,  Ms  Bunselmeyer, 
Mr  Finkelpearl,  Mr  Slover 
A  lecture  course  on  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  history  plays,  and  early 
tragedies  largely  from  the  first  half 
of  Shakespeare's  career  in  the 
theatre.  As  the  first  half  of  a  year- 
long inquiry  into  the  plays,  the 
course  emphasizes  critical  inter- 
pretations of  individual  plays,  but  it 
attempts  as  well  to  review  certain 
recurring  issues  in  the  understan- 
ding of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art 
in  general:  theatre  history  and 
theatre  conventions,  theory  of 
comedy  and  theory  of  tragedy,  the 
language  of  verse  drama,  and  the 
development  of  the  history  play. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  362  Shakespeare's  Play  II: 
A  Survey 

Mr  Bluestone,  Ms  Bunselmeyer, 
Mr  Finkelpearl,  Mr  Slover 
A  lecture  course  on  Shakespeare's 
problem  plays,  major  tragedies  and 
late  romances.  As  the  second  half 
of  a  year-long  inquiry  into  the 
plays,  the  course  emphasizes 
critical  interpretations  of  individual 
plays,  and  it  assumes  that  students 
will  have  had  some  experience  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  such  as 
those  in  Shakespeare  I.  But 
Shakespeare  II  may  be  elected 
without  such  experience. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  363  Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
Drama 

Ms  Bunselmeyer,  Mr  Slover,  Mr 
Finkelpearl,  Mr  Sweeney 
A  critical  survey  of  major  plays  by 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Engl  384  Donne  and  His  Con- 
temporaries 

Mr    Diwer,    Mr    Finkelpearl,    Mr 
Smith 

Divergent  traditions  in  17th  cen- 
tury poetry,  with  emphasis  on  the 
schools  of  Donne  and  Jonson. 
Poets  include  Donne,  Herbert, 
Vaughan,  Marvell,  Jonson,  Her- 
rick,  Waller  and  Carew. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  366  Milton 

Mr  Smith 

The  major  poetry  and   prose  of 

John  Milton.  An  intensive  reading 

of  Paradise  Lost. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  368  English  Epic  Poetry 

Mr  Crossley 

A  study  of  the  epic  and  mock-epic 
tradition  in  English  poetry  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  Romantic 
period.  Some  attention  to  oral 
roots  of  epic  and  to  the  history  of 
theory  of  the  genre,  with  close 
reading  of  three  or  four  long 
poems  chosen  from  the  work  of 
Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope, 
and  Wordsworth. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl    370    Colonial    American 
Literature 

Mr  Gittleman 

The  literature  and  thought  of  the 

17th     and     18th     centuries    in 

America,    focused    to    provide    a 

background   for   later   intellectual 

and  literary  developments. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl    371    Eighteenth    Century 
English  Fiction 

Mr  Blair,  Mr  Knight,  Mr  Crossley, 
Mr  Gay 

The  emergence  of  the  novel  and  its 
formal  characteristics  and  social 
concerns  in  the  works  of  such  ear- 
ly masters  as  Defoe,  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Austen,  and 
in  the  Gothic  and  Radical 
novelists. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  380  Blake 

Mr  Diwer,  Mr  Schreiber 
Readings  in  lyrics  and  prophecies 
of  William  Blake. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Engl    381     Nineteenth-Century 
English  Prose  Fiction 

Mr  Hart,  Mr  Webb 
Major  novelists  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, such  as  Austen,  the  Brontes, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
and  Hardy. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  384  Industrialism  in  19th 
Century  Literature 

Mr  Webb 

Industrialism  reflected  in  English 
literature  from  1760  to  1854.  Con- 
sideration of  authors  such  as 
Austen,  Blake,  Bronte,  Gaskell, 
and  Dickens. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  387  Victorian  Poetry 

Mr  Broderick,  Mr  Lyons 

Selected    works    by    Tennyson, 

Browning,  Arnold,   Hopkins,  and 

Hardy. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  389  Black  Women  Writers 

Ms  Truesdell 

Prose,  poetry  and  criticism  by 
Black  women  from  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Slave  nar- 
ratives, colonial  and  abolitionist 
poetry,  novels  from  the  Harlem 
Renaissance.  Works  by  Brooks, 
Margaret  Walker,  Sanchez,  Bam- 
bara  and  others. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  390  The  Black  Presence  in 
American  Literature 

Mr  Gittleman,   Ms  Truesdell,   Ms 
Davis 

Nineteenth  and  twentieth-century 
literary  texts  by  black  and  white 
writers  who  wrote  with  a  signifi- 
cant consciousness  of  Black  peo- 
ple in  American  society. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl     391     Autobiography    in 
America 

Mr  Gittleman 

The  major  autobiographical  works, 
from  colonial  to  modern  times,  by 
such  writers  as  Edwards,  Franklin, 
Thoreau,  James,  Adams,  Fit- 
zgerald, Malcolm  X,  and  Mailer. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Engl  394  A  Critical  Decade  in 
American  Literature 

Mr  O'Connell,  Ms  Davis 
Major  and  representative  works  of 
an  important  ten-year  period.  Em- 
phasis on  ways  in  which  styles  and 
themes  cohere  and  on  the  relation- 
ship of  history  and  literature. 
Decade  studied  is  announced  each 
term  during  pre-regristration. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl    396    Literature    of    the 
American  South 

Selected  readings  in  the  literary 
Renaissance  of  the  modern 
American  South  from  1920  to  the 
present,  including  such  writers  as 
Faulkner,  Warren,  Ransom,  Tate, 
Welty,  Porter,  Styron,  and  O'Con- 
nor. Study  of  the  fiction,  poetry 
and  criticism,  with  emphasis  on 
the  fiction. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl   398   American    Detective 
Fiction 

Mr  Grove 

A  survey  of  detective  fiction  and 

the    crime    novel     in     America. 

Authors  include   Poe,    Hammett, 

Chandler,    Cain,    Spillane,    Ross, 

MacDonald  and  others.  Films  will 

be  shown. 

Prerequisite:  Engl  101,  102. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl    400    Modern    American 
Poetry 

Ms  Collins,  Mr  Helms 
Major  trends  and  figures  in  20th 
century  American  poetry,  from  the 
Imagist  Movement  and  the  foun- 
ding of  modernist  poetry  in  1912  to 
1945.  Emphasis  on  Frost,  Eliot, 
Pound,  Williams,  Stevens. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  401  Modern  British  Poetry 

Mr  Webb 

British  poetry  from  1914  to  pre- 
sent: poets  of  the  first  World  War 
-  Sassoon,  Jones,  Owen,  Rosen- 
berg, Flint,  Read;  poets  of  the  thir- 
ties -  Auden,  Spender,  MacNeice; 
poets  writing  from  1945  to  the  pre- 
sent •  MacDiarmid,  Larkin,  Ted 
Hughes,  Jon  Silken,  Geoffrey  Hill, 
Michael  Hamburger,  and  others. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Engl  402  Modem  American  Fic- 
tion 

Mr  Frederick,  Mr  Stock 
Major  American  novelists  from 
about  1890  to  1950.  The  art  of 
such  writers  as  Crane,  Dreiser, 
Wharton,  Dos  Passos,  Hem- 
ingway, Fitzgerald,  Faulkner, 
West,  Baldwin  and  Bellow. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  403  Modern  Drama 

Ms  Horton,  Mr  Babcock 
A  study  of  British  and  American 
drama  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century,  including  works  in 
translation  of  influential  foreign 
playwrights.  Attention  to  the 
literary  themes,  forms,  and  styles 
of  modern  drama,  and  to  aspects 
of  drama  in  performance.  Work  by 
such  authors  as  Ibsen,  Chekhov, 
Shaw,  O'Neil,  Odets,  Beckett, 
Brecht,  Miller  and  others. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  405  Irish  Literature 

Ms  Curran 
Leading  figures  of  the  Irish 
Renaissance,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  Joyce, Yeats,  Synge, 
and  O'Casey. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  407  Modern  British  Novel 

Mr  Lyons,  Mr  O'Connell 
The  British  novel  from  Joseph 
Conrad  to  Burgess,  with  stops 
along  the  way  for  Lawrence 
Woolf,  Forster,  Cary,  Waugh 
Greene,  Murdoch,  and  Lessing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl      408      Contemporary, 
American  Poetry 

Mr  Helms 

A  comprehensive  overview  of  liv- 
ing American  poets,  plus  intensive  e 
readings  in  selected  writers  such  It 
as  Ashbery,    Levertov,   Ginsberg,  i, 
Lowell,  Wilbur,  Ammons,  Baraka.i 
Plath,  and  Merwin.  Discussions  of  j 
individual    poets    on    their    own 
merits  and  as  exemplars  of  current 
poetic  schools. 
Prerequisite:  1  poetry  course 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Engl    409    Jewish-American 
Literature 

Ms  Feinberg 

An  exploration  of  literature  grow- 
ing out  of  the  massive  immigration 
of  East  European  Jews  to  the 
United  States  in  the  Late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies: fiction,  memoirs,  jour- 
nalism, other  forms.  Consideration 
of  the  East  European  communities 
ifrom  which  the  immigrants  came, 
and  of  parallels  in  some  contem- 
porary Jewish  writers  of  themes  of 
the  immigrant  generation. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl      412      Contemporary 
American  Fiction 

iMs  Davis,  Mr  0'  Conned 

'A  survey  of  american  fiction  since 

1950.  Works  by  Baldwin,  Bellow, 

Betts,     Gains,     Kelley,     Mailer, 

Malamud,    Oates,    Olsen,    Perey, 

Reed,  Updike,  Vonnegut,  Wright, 

and  others 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  420  Yeats 

Ms  Curran,  Mr  Diwer 

Yeats'    development   as   a    poet, 

from  his  early  pre-raphaelite  poetry 

through   his  late-modern   poems, 

within    the    framework    of    Irish 

history  and  literature. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  421  Henry  James 

Mr  O'Connell,  Ms  Collins 
A  study  of  James'  major  writings, 
with  special  attention  given  to  his 
aesthetic    and    cultural    develop- 
ment. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  422  Faulkner 

Ms  Davis,  Mr  Tribble 
Faulkner's  fiction  studied  as  a  ma- 
jor saga  of  modern  man. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  423  Fitzgerald  and  Hem- 
ingway 

Mr  Frederick,  Mr  Diwer 
Representative  texts  by  Fitzgerald 
and    Hemingway,   their   aesthetic 
achievement  and  their  biographical 
and  historical  settings. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Engl  424  Comparative  Readings 
in  Two  Novelists 

Staff 

Comparative  readings  in  the  works 
of  major  writers  of  English  and 
American  fiction  whose  novels 
have  social  and  thematic  affinities 
or  present  interesting  problems  of 
contrast  and  difference.  Pairs  of 
novelists,  such  as  Jane  Austen 
and  Charles  Dickens,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  Herman  Melville, 
and  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  will  vary  from  semester 
to  semester. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  425  Comparative  Readings 
in  Two  Novelists 

Staff 

Comparative  readings  in  the  works 
of  major  writers  of  english  and 
american  fiction  whose  novels 
have  social  and  thematic  affinities 
or  present  interesting  problems  of 
contrast  and  difference.  Pairs  of 
novelists,  such  as  Jane  Austen 
and  Charles  Dickens,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  Herman  Melville, 
and  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  will  vary  from  semester 
to  semester. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  440  Contemporary  Women 
Poets 

Ms  Collins,  Ms  Veenendaal 
Poetry  by  contemporary  women 
writers,  with  some  attention  to 
earlier  writers  and  to  relevant 
historical,  sociological,  and 
psychological  materials. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl    441    The    Adolescent    in 
Literature 

Mr  Broderick,  Mr  Grove,  Mr 
Nelson,  Ms  Veenedall 
Such  problems  as  adolescent 
culture,  the  rites  of  passage  into 
adulthood,  and  the  literary  expres- 
sion of  these  phenomena.  Writers 
such  as  Wolfe,  Salinger,  Capote, 
Knowles,  McCillers,  Donleavy, 
Mishima,  Golding,  Lessing, 
Moravia,  Mauriac,  and  Sagan. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Engl  442  Satire 

Mr  Blair,  Mr  Knight 
Consideration  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  satire  and  of  its  relation 
to  intellectual  attitudes  and  pro- 
blems, to  social  criticism,  and  to 
various  literary  forms.  Reading  and 
discussion  of  a  range  of  major 
satirical  works. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  443  Narrative  in  the  Novel 
and  Film 

Ms  Dittmar 

The  nature  of  narrative  as  revealed 
through  a  comparative  study  of 
selected  novels  and  films.  Atten- 
tion to  artists'  use  of  sequence,  im- 
agery, point  of  view,  and  other 
aspects  of  technique. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl     444     Principles    and 
Methods  of  Literary  Criticism 

Mr  Marks 

The     leading     principles     and 

methods     of     western     literary 

criticism     considered     in     their 

historical  contexts  and  in  reference 

to  modern  literary  thought. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl     445     Irish/American 
Literature  and  Culture 

Mr  O'Connell 

During  that  century  between  the' 
great  famine  and  the  Kennedy 
presidency.  Emphasis  upon  the 
connections  between  ethnic  and 
literary  cultures.  Special  concern 
for  Irish-American  fiction:  Farrell, 
O'Hara,  O'Connor  and  others.  Fur- 
ther readings  in  ethnic  history: 
Handline  and  Shannon;  Biography 
and  Autobiography:  Riordan, 
Dunne,  McCarthy;  drama:  O'Neil. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl     448     Language     and 
Literature 

Ms  Berthoff,  Mr  Diwer 
An  explanation  of  literary  meaning 
and  the  character  of  language  as  a 
symbolic  form.  Special  emphasis 
on  the  structure  of  metaphor  and 
consideration  of  psychological  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  language; 
basic  conceptions  of  meaning; 
theories  of  the  origin  of  speech; 
problems  of  intention,  expression, 
and  interpretation;  background  of 
modern  theories  of  grammar, 
semantics,  and  semiotics. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Engl  478  Independent  Study  I 

Staff 

A  course  of  study  designed  by  the 
student  in  conjunction  with  a 
supervising  instructor  in  a 
specialized  subject,  one  ordinarily 
not  available  in  the  standard 
course  offerings.  Open  to  a  limitied 
number  of  students  in  any  one 
semester.  Preference  may  be  given 
to  senior  english  majors  with  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.0  or 
above.  A  written  prospectus  must 
be  submitted.  Register  with  Direc- 
tor of  the  major. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  department  chairperson 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Engl  479  Independent  Study  II 

Staff 

A  course  of  study  designed  by  the 
student  in  conjunction  with  a 
supervising  instructor  in  a 
specialized  subject.  One  ordinarily 
not  available  in  the  standard 
course  offerings.  Open  to  a  limited 
number  of  students  in  any  one 
semester.  Preference  may  be  given 
to  senior  english  majors  with  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.0  or 
above.  A  written  prospectus  must 
be  submitted.  Register  with  Direc- 
tor of  the  major. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  department  chairperson 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Engl  481  Selected  Topics  in 
English  and  American 
Literature 

Staff 

Various  experimental  courses  in 
literature  and  related  topics  are  of- 
fered, normally  just  once,  under 
this  rubric.  Current  topics  are  an- 
nounced each  semester  during  the 
pre-registration  period. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  482  Selected  Topics  in 
English  and  American 
Literature 

Staff 

Various  experimental  courses  in 
literature  and  related  topics  are  of- 
fered, normally  just  once,  under 
this  rubric.  Current  topics  are  an- 
nounced each  semester  during  the 
pre-registration  period. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Engl  488  Senior  Seminar  I 

Staff 

Classes  limited  to  fifteen  students, 
undertake  in-depth  study  and 
discussion  of  advanced  topics  in 
British  and  American  Literature. 
Seminars  offered  according  to  in- 
terest and  demand;  qualified 
students  are  invited  to  propose 
topics.  Specific  seminars  are  an- 
nounced during  pre-registration. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  489  Senior  Seminar  II 

Staff 

Classes  limited  to  fifteen  students, 
undertake  in-depth  study  and 
discussion  of  advanced  topics  in 
British  and  American  Literature. 
Seminars  offered  according  to  in- 
terest and  demand;  qualified 
students  are  invited  to  propose 
topics.  Specific  seminars  are  an- 
nounced during  pre-registration 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engl  498  Honors  Work  I 

Staff 

An  intensive  program  of  individual 
study  planned  with  a  faculty 
honors  advisor  who  will  provide 
counsel  and  direction  as  needed 
and  desired.  In  the  first  semester, 
the  student  will  undertake  a  special 
project  or  a  program  of  wide 
reading  in  areas  not  adequately 
covered  by  the  student's  courses 
and  independent  study.  Suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  first 
semester  may  require  a  final  oral 
exam  administered  by  the  honors 
board  and  the  advisor,  and  is  a 
prerequisite  for  continuance  in  the 
second  semester. 
Prerequisite:  For  Honors  I  senior 
standing,  3.0  overall  and  major 
average,  and  permission  of  honors 
committee. 
Tutorial  Hrs  by  Arrgt  3  Credits 


Engl  499  Honors  Work  II 

Staff 

An  intensive  program  of  individual 
study  planned  with  a  faculty  honor 
advisor  who  will  provide  counsel 
and  direction  as  needed  and 
desired.  The  second  semester 
focuses  on  an  honors  paper,  aris- 
ing from  study  during  the  first 
semester,  written  with  the  ap- 
proval and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  honors  advisor.  Departmen- 
tal honors  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  both  semesters  of  work, 
the  oral  exam,  and  the  evaluation 
of  the  honors  paper  by  the  honors 
board. 

Prerequisite:  For  Honors  II  distinc- 
tion in  Honors  I,  and  permission  of 
the  Honors  Committee. 
Tutorial  Hrs  by  Arrgt  3  Credits 

Engl  586  Curriculum  and 
Methods  Student  Teaching  - 
English 

Ms  Feinberg,  Ms  Case 

The  issues  and  principles  of  the 

learning  and  teaching  of  secondary 

school  composition,  literature,  and 

language.  Supervision  and  critique 

of  practice  teaching  in  the  schools. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  teacher 

certification  program. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (Practice 

Teaching)  9  Credits 

Engl  702  The  Black  Presence 

Mr  Gittelman 

Study  of  selected  literary  texts  of 
the  last  two-hundred  years  by  ma- 
jor and  minor  authors  who  wrote 
with  a  special  consciousness  of  the 
significance  of  black  people  in 
American  society. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  703  Regional  Literature 

Staff 

The  subject  of  the  course  is  the 
regional  consciousness  in 
representative  works  of  modern 
American  writers  of  the  South  and 
New  England.  We  will  explore  the 
role  that  the  sense  of  place  and  the 
response  to  natural  world  play  in 
the  work  of  Southern  and  New 
England  writers. 

3  Lee  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 
Engl  704  Hawthorne  and  James 
Mr  Katz 

A  study  of  the  relationship  bet- 
ween the  fiction  of  Hawthorne  and 
James,     focusing    on    James' 
criticism  of  Hawthorne. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs        5  Credits 


Engl      705      Contemporary 
American  Fiction 

Mr  O'Connell 

A  study  of  the  scope  (times  and 
types)  and  strains  (types  and  ten- 
sions) in  the  post  WWII,  post 
modern  American  novel,  with 
special  attention  to  the  persistence 
of  realism,  the  insistent  presence 
of  surrealism,  and  the  sometime 
combination  of  the  two. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl    706    Modem    American 
Poetry 

Staff 

Studies  in  the  poetry  and  selected 
prose  of  Robert  Frost,  E.  A.  Robin- 
son, Robert  Lowell,  and  Alan  Tate, 
with  complimentary  readings  in 
other  modern  American  poets. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  718  History  of  the  English 
Language 

Mr  Ferguson 

Description  and  analysis  of 
modern  english  from  a  linguistic 
perspective:  attention  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  linguistic  analysis  to 
literature.  A  survey  of  old  english, 
middle  english,  early  modern  and 
18th  century  english,  with  its 
stress  on  traditional  grammar. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  719  Studies:  Early  Drama 

Mr  Slover 

A  study  of  the  development  of 
form  -  particularly  the  forms  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  -  in  drama  of 
Shakespeare's  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  Readings  of 
selected  mystery  and  morality 
plays  and  of  works  by  such 
playwrights  as  Marlowe,  Kyd, 
Marston,  Tourneur,  Webster, 
Greene,  Dekker,  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont, and  Fletcher.  One  play  of 
each  kind  by  Shakespeare. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 
Engl  720  Chaucer 
Ms  McAlpine,  Ms  Shaner 
A  study  of  Chaucer's  major  work 
in  the  Middle  English.  Special  at- 
tention to  such  considerations  as 
Chaucer's  poetic  development,  his 
relations  to  his  sources,  medieval 
literary  theory,  and  the  social, 
political,  and  religious 
backgrounds. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 


Engl      721       Medieval      to 
Renaissance  Literature 

Ms  Shaner 
A  course  in  the  transition  from 
medieval  to  Renaissance  literature. 
We  will  study  the  transition  in  pro- 
se from  Homilectic  writings  and 
the  romances  through  Elyot, 
Ascham,  and  Lyly;  in  lyric  and  nar- 
rative verse  from  Chaucer  and  the 
Scottish  Chaucerians  through 
Hamlet. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  723  Metaphysical  Poetry 

Mr  Diwer 

The  course  will  survey  the  major 
English  poets  called  'metaphysical' 
in  their  historical  context:  Herbert, 
Vaughan,  Crashaw  and  Marvell. 
3  Lect  H  rs,  2  Conf  H  rs       5  Credits 

Engl  724  Studies  in  Elizabethan' 
and  Jacobean  Poetry 

Mr  Diwer 
Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance, 
roughly  the  period  beginning  with 
Wyatt  and  ending  with  the  early 
Milton,  forms  the  foundation  of 
modern  literary  studies.  It  does  so 
in  two  ways,  First,  literary  (poetic)  I 
expression     and    the     English 
language  grew  from  medieval  to 
what  we  recognize  as  'modern'  in  I 
the  work  of  the  great  masters.  Se- } 
cond,    modern    English    literature  I 
and  criticism  is  intimately  involved 
wiih  the  line  of  writers  that  in- 
eludes       Sidney,       Spenser,! 
Shakespeare,     Donne,     Jonson,  1 
Herbert,  Marvell  and  Milton.  The  I 
present  course  will  study  not  only  i 
the  development  of  poetry  in  the  B 
16th  and  17th  centuries  but  also  I 
the  way  in  which  that  poetry  has  j 
informed,    influenced    and    in    a<; 
sense  made  our  modern  view  of 
our  own  poetry  and  of  the  poetry 
of  the  past. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  725  Milton 

Mr  Smith 

A  study  of  the  poetry  and  major 

prose  with  particular  attention  to 

Paradise  Lost;  Milton's  style,  his 

relations    to    traditional    literary 

forms,  his  thematic  concerns  with 

freedom;  an  examination  of  Miltor 

criticism. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credit! 
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Engl  726  New  Approaches  to 
Medieval  Literature 

Ms  Shaner 

There  have  been  revolutions  in 
critical  thought  on  Medieval 
literature  in  the  twentieth  century. 
This  course  will  be  an  introduction 
to  them.  We  will  focus  on  Beowolf 
(in  translation,  of  necessity, 
although  students  who  have 
studied  Old  English  may  find  this 
course  an  interesting  sequel); 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde; 
and  medieval  drama.  We  will  ex- 
amine medieval  literacy  and  critical 
theory,  the  'historical'  approach  of 
the  nineteenth  century  critics,  and 
the  seminal  essays  and  books  of 
the  twentieth  century  that  have 
literally  transformed  modern 
criticism  of  medieval  literature: 
J.R.R.  Tolkien's  'The  Monsters 
and  the  Critics, '  D.W.  Robertson's 
A  Preface  to  Chaucer,  and  the 
writings  of  Donald  Howard, 
Robert  Kaske,  Monica  McAlpine, 
and  other  contemporary  thinkers 
and  scholars. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  733  Augustan  Satire 

Mr  Blair 

Study    of    the    major    Augustan 

satirists  -  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope 

-  with  attention  paid  to  the  works 

of  Rochester,  Addison,  Gay  and 

Fielding;     consideration    of    the 

critical  questions  arising  from  the 

study  of  satire. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  741  Romantic  Literature 

Mr  Hart 

The  seminar  will  approach  the  uni- 
ty of  Romanticism  through  con- 
sideration of  three  important 
modes  of  British  poetry,  fiction 
and  criticism  in  the  period  from  C. 
1790  to  C.  1832;  the  visionary 
(primarily  Blake  and  Wordsworth), 
the  picturesque  (Scott  and  Byron), 
and  the  aesthetic  (chiefly  Keats, 
with  related  readings  in  the 
criticism  of  Hazlitt). 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 


Engl  746  Victorian  Literature 

Mr  Broderick 

Aestheticism  and  socialism  in  Vic- 
torian literature.  The  subject  of  the 
course  is  the  development  of  two 
issues  in  the  work  of  some  major 
Victorian  writers:  the  movement 
away  from  the  classical  view  that 
art  is  normative  to  an  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  view  that  art  is 
autotelic;  and  an  accompanying 
movement  away  from  a  special 
concern  with  art  to  a  concentra- 
tion on  social  reform. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  751  Modem  Poetry 

Mr  Helms 

A  study  of  the  major  figures  and 

currents  in  modern  British  poetry: 

Hardy,     Hopkins,     Eliot,    Auden, 

Lowell,  Ginsberg. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  752  Lawrence  and  Woolf 

Mr  Lyons 

A  comparative  study  of  the  major 
novels  of  D.H.  Lawrence  and 
Virginia  Woolf,  with  particular  at- 
tention paid  to  the  two  writer's 
conception  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  the  novel  and  to  their  rela- 
tion to  the  literary  contexts  of  the 
period,  1914-1940. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  760  Studies  in  Poetry 

Mr  Willey 

Studies  in  the  nature  of  poetry;  an 

examination  of  modes.  A  reading 

of     representative     English     and 

American  poetry. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  761  Studies  in  the  Novel 

Mr  O'Connell 

Studies  in  the  nature  of  prose  fic- 
tion and  the  major  kinds  of  novels. 
A  reading  of  representative  novels 
in  English  and  American  literature. 
With  the  permission  of  the  director 
of  graduate  studies  in  English.  This 
course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  762  Studies  in  Drama 

Mr  Stock 

A  study  of  English  and  American 
drama  from  an  awareness  of  its 
European  contexts.  Plays  discuss- 
ed will  come  from  the  major 
periods  of  Western  drama  and  will 
provide  examples  of  the  major 
kinds  of  drama. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 


Engl  763  Studies  in  Satire 

Mr  Blair 

An  exploration  of  individual  works 
of  satire  and  critical  theories  about 
the  mode:  pre-modern  and 
modern  selections  from  Swift, 
Pope,  Shaw,  Waugh,  F.  O'Con- 
nor, N.  West,  Eliot  and  others. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  764  Nature  of  Narrative 

Ms  Dittmar 

This  course  explores  a  variety  of 
ways  in  which  modern  and  con- 
temporary fiction  departs  from 
traditional  narrative  forms.  Whiles 
comparative  study  of  experimenta- 
tion will  be  our  main  concern,  we 
may  address  philosophical, 
political,  and  psychological  issues 
as  they  affect  narrative  form  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Class  discus- 
sions will  rely  on  textual  analysis 
and  literary  theory  to  explore  the 
ways  in  which  forms  shape  mean- 
ing and  values. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  767  Shakespeare 

Mr  Bluestone,  Mr  Finkelpearl 
Shakespeare's  ideal  of  dramatic  art 
as  revealed  in  explorations  of  one 
of  the  folowing  topics  -  the  plays 
and  their  sources,  theatrical  self- 
consciousness,  Shakespeare's 
language  of  the  theater. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  776  Studies  in  Criticism 

Staff 

Study  of  the  nature  and  function 
of  literature,  the  terms  and 
methods  of  analysts  and  evalua- 
tion of  literature,  and  the  various 
approaches  possible  in  the 
criticism  of  literature. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  777  Teaching  of  Literature 

Mr  Broderick 

Theories  and  practice  of  the 
teaching  of  literature,  considered 
in  the  context  of  current  models  of 
the  liberal  arts  college  and  of  cur- 
rent issues  in  humanities  curricula. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 


Engl  786  Literature  and  Society 
-  19th  Century  England 

Mr  Webb 

A  study  of  literature  with  special 
reference  to  its  social  and  historical 
circumstances  and  of  the 
theoretical  questions  raised  by 
such  a  perspective.  Authors  to  be 
studied  include:  Austin,  Cobbett, 
Gaskell,  Dickens,  Engels, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Lawrence. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  791   Literature  and  Com- 
position 

Mr  Nelson,  Ms  Berthoff 
The  course  will  offer  opportunities 
to  identify  and  define  those  acts  of 
mind  involved  in  composing  and  to 
carry  out  experiments  designed  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  symbolic 
transformation  as  the  fundamental 
operation  in  perception  and  con- 
cept formation  as  well  as  in  the 
creation  of  works  of  imaginative 
literature. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl    793    The     Reading    and 
Teaching  of  Poetry 

Mr  Willey 

Designed  for  graduate  students 
who  want  an  advanced  introduc- 
tory course,  or  a  refresher  course, 
in  the  reading  and  comprehension 
of  poetry,  perhaps  with  the  object 
of  teaching  it  to  younger  minds. 
Emphasis  on  practical  criticism,  or 
close  reading,  but  various  perspec- 
tives and  critical  approaches  are  in- 
cluded, along  with  teaching  aids 
and  pedagogical  exercises.  Con- 
centration on  poets  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  such  as  Blake, 
Keats,  Hopkins,  Dickinson,  Yeats, 
Eliot,  Frost  and  Lowell. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 
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Department  of  French 

Faculty 

Brian  Thompson,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairper- 
son;  Professors  Jean  Collignon,  Michael  Philip; 
Associate  Professors  Jeanne  Ambrose-Grillet,  Alfred 
Proulx,  Suzanne  Relyea,  Gerald  C.  Volpe;  Assistant 
Professors  Rose  Abendstern,  Mary  Lee  Evans  Kim- 
ball, Monique  Stern;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
John  Anzalone;  Instructor  Marilyn  Sorenson. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

French  majors  may  choose  among  several  options. 
Three  courses  are  required  of  all  majors:  French  301, 
302,  and  303,  which  students  are  urged  to  elect  in 
their  sophomore  year.  The  remaining  minimum  of  21 
credits  at  the  junior-senior  level  must  include  3 
credits  in  either  an  advanced  language  course  in 
French  or  an  advanced  civilization  course  in  French, 
plus  3  credits  in  each  of  three  different  periods  of 
French  literature.  Beyond  these  general  distribution 
requirements,  students  may  concentrate  their  course 
work  on  literature,  civilization,  advanced  language,  or 
translation. 

The  department  offers  an  advanced  certificate  in 
translation  as  well  as  a  concentration  leading  to  a 
certificate  (See  "Program  in  Translation"  for  a 
description  of  the  program). 

Students  participating  in  the  departmental  TCP  Pro- 
gram may  count  six  credits  out  of  the  nine  earned  in 
the  program  toward  fulfilling  major  requirements. 
Moreover,  they  are  urged  to  take,  if  at  all  possible,  at 
least  three  additional  credits  in  French  civilization. 

Honors  Thesis:  A  student  may  receive  6  credits 
toward  the  total  30  major  credits  for  acceptable  work 
on  an  honors  thesis  written  in  French  under  the 
direction  of  an  advisor  from  the  French  faculty.  See 
department  chairperson. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  French  majors  elect 
the  following:  1.  at  least  two  years  of  course  work  in 
a  second  foreign  language;  2.  two  semesters  of 
French  History  or  one  semester  of  French  History 
and  one  semester  either  of  French  Music  or  French 
Art. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  -  particularly  those 
planning  to  teach  -  take  the  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice (ETS)  language  proficiency  exams  in  the  Spring  | 
of  their  senior  year. 
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French  C265  Masterpieces  of 
French  Literature 

Staff 

Selected  major  texts  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  No  knowledge  of 
French  required.  English  transla- 
tion. May  fulfill  part  of  the 
language  requirement. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

French  C267  Nature  and  Struc- 
ture of  French  Comedy 

Ms  Relyea 

Eight  French  plays,  17th  through 
20th  century,  two  classical  com- 
edies and  some  readings  in  theory 
and  criticism.  No  knowledge  of 
French  required.  English  transla- 
tion. May  fulfill  part  of  the 
language  requirement. 
Core  course  4  Credits 

French  C351  Freedom,  Evil  and 
Guilt:  Religious  Dimensions  in 
Modern  French  Literature 

Mr  Thompson 

Major  texts  treating  perennial 
human  problems  such  as  God  and 
human  freedom,  suffering  and 
evil,  responsibility  and  guilt, 
solitute  and  solidarity  from  a  varie- 
ty of  viewpoints.  Authors  include 
Bernanos,  Camus,  Mauriac  and 
Sartre.  No  knowledge  of  French 
required.  English  translation.  May 
fulfill  part  of  language  require- 
ment. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

French  101  Elementary  French  I 

Ms  Ambrose-Grillet  and  Staff 
Intensive  practice  in  the  four 
language  skills,  with  an  audio- 
lingual  approach,  for  students  who 
have  no  creditable  training  in 
French. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

French  102  Elementary  French 
II 

Ms  Ambrose-Grillet  and  Staff 
A  continuation  of  French  101.  In- 
tensive practice  in  the  four 
language  skills,  with  an  audio- 
lingual  approach,  for  students  who 
have  completed  French  101  or  its 
equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 


French  103  Beginning  French 
for  Reading  Knowledge 

Ms  Sorenson 

This  course  is  designed  specifically 
for  rapid  acquisition  of  ability  to 
read  French  texts  in  the  original 
language.  Both  literary  and  non- 
literary  texts  will  be  used.  All 
discussions,  papers  and  examina- 
tions will  be  in  English.  Only 
students  with  no  creditable  train- 
ing in  French  language  will  be  ad- 
mitted. This  course  does  not  fulfill 
any  part  of  the  language  require- 
ment. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

French  115  Basic  Oral  French 

Mr  Thompson  and  Staff 
Intensive  oral  practice  and  drill  of 
basic  linguistic  patterns  in  French 
for  students  who  have  had  training 
in  reading  and  writing  French  but 
little  or  no  aural-oral  work,  or  who 
need  to  improve  their  oral  skills  to 
qualify  for  intermediate  French. 
Students  from  the  101-102  se- 
quence may  not  take  this  course 
for  credit.  Students  completing 
115  would  normally  continue  with 
201  or  202.  The  student,  if  his 
knowledge  permits,  may  continue 
with  French  301 . 

Prerequisite:  Background  in  the 
language  and  placement  exam. 
See  department. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

French  125  Intensive  French  I 

Ms  Relyea  and  Staff 
Intensive  work  in  the  four 
language  skills  with  concentration 
on  an  audio-lingual  approach  and 
an  introduction  to  literature,  for 
students  with  no  creditable 
previous  training  in  French  who  in- 
tend to  continue  their  study  of 
French  language  and  literature  at 
an  advanced  level.  Students  com- 
pleting this  course  satisfactorily 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  directly  in- 
to courses  at  the  200  level  and 
above.  (Equivalent  to  one  year  of 
elementary  French) 
Prerequisite:  Minimum  score  of 
600  on  the  SAT  verbal  or  high 
upper-class  course  average. 
8  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         8  Credits 


French  150  French  Semester 

Ms  Sorenson 

Elementary  and  intermediate 
French  in  one  semester,  for 
students  with  no  previous 
creditable  training  in  French  who 
wish  to  acquire  rapidly  a  high 
degree  of  competency  in  written 
and  spoken  French.  In  addition  to 
classroom  contact,  there  will  be 
special  films,  slide  showings  and 
French  dining  table,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  the  student  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  an  experience  of  total  im- 
mersion. Fulfills  the  language  re- 
quirement. 

Prerequisite:     No     previous 
creditable  training  in  French,  and 
departmental  permission. 
16  Lect  Hrs,  4  Lab  Hrs  Along  with 
4  Hrs  of  language  lab  drill 

16  Credits 

French  201  Intermediate  French 

Staff 

Intensive  review  and  further  study 

of  grammar  and  audio-lingual  skills 

with  correlated  intermediate-level 

readings  in  French  literature. 

Prerequisite:     French     102    or 

equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 


French  202  Intermediate  French 
II 

Staff 

Continuation  of  French  201.  Inter- 
mediate-level readings  in   French 
literature  or  culture. 
Prerequisite:     French    201    or 
equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 
This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
the  second  semester  of  inter- 
mediate-level language  require- 
ment. 

French  203  Intermediate  French 
II 

Staff 

Readings  in  French  on  contem- 
porary France  and  French- 
speaking  cultures  -  newspapers  - 
politics,  current  events,  reviews  of 
art  and  musical  events,  among 
others  -  magazines,  cultural  texts 


-as  distinct  from    purely   literary 
texts  -  with  discussion  in  French. 
Prerequisite:     French     115,     or 
French  201  or  equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
the  second  semester  of  inter- 
mediate-level language  require- 
ment. 


French  204  Intermediate  French 
for  Reading  Knowledge 

Staff 

This  course  is  designed  to  perfect 
the  student's  reading  knowledge 
of  French  so  that  he  can  read  in  a 
wide  range  of  disciplines  with  ac- 
curacy and  speed.  Texts  will  be 
chosen  from  French  newspapers 
and  magazines,  works  dealing  with 
contemporary  subjects  -  e.g. 
Lacoutoure's  biographies,  and 
short  stories  by  contemporary 
authors.  Discussions  papers  and 
examinations  will  be  in  English. 
Prerequisite:  French  103,  115,  201 
or  3  years  of  high  school  French  or 
the  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
the  second  semester  of  inter- 
mediate-level language  require- 
ment. 

French  214  Advanced  Readings 
in  French  Culture 

Staff 

This  course  is  designed  for 
students  who  have  a  solid  com- 
mand of  French  for  reading.  It  per- 
mits them  to  use  their  knowledge 
in  the  discussion  and  study  of 
various  aspects  of  the  French- 
speaking  world,  based  on  texts 
written  in  French  and  including 
topics  such  as  the  arts,  politics,  ur- 
banism,  ecology,  women's  rights. 
All  discussions,  papers  and  exams 
will  be  in  English. 
Prerequisite:  French  202,  203,  204 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
the  second  semester  of  inter- 
mediate-level language  re- 
quirement. 
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French  215  Advanced  Readings 
in  French  Literature 

Staff 

Designed  for  students  who  read 
French  with  speed  and  accuracy, 
this  course  treats  various  aspects 
of  French  literature  -  the  tradition 
of  French  poetry,  French-language 
African  and  American  literatures, 
survey  of  French  masterpieces, 
among  others.  Topics  will  vary 
from  semester  to  semester. 
Readings  will  be  in  French.  All 
discussions,  papers  and  exams  will 
be  in  English. 

Prerequisite:  French  202,  203,  204 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
the  second  semester  of  inter- 
mediate-level language  require- 
ment. 

French  226  Intensive  French  II 
(Equivalent  to  Year  of  Inter- 
mediate French) 

Ms  Relyea  and  Staff 
Intensive    work     in     the    four 
language  skills  with  concentration 
on  an  audio-lingual  approach  and 
an     introduction    to    literature. 
Students  completing  this  course 
satisfactorily  will    be   allowed   to 
enter  directly  into  courses  at  the 
300  level  and  above. 
Prerquisite:  Departmental  permis- 
sion. 
8  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         8  Credits 

French  240  French  Conversa- 
tion 

Mr  Thompson  and  Staff 
Daily  practice  in  conversation  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  with  a 
view  toward  building  vocabulary 
and  fluency. 

Prerequisite:     French    202     or 
equivalent  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

French  262  Contemporary 
French  Theatre 

Mr  Collignon 

Some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
French  theatre  from  Giraudoux  to 
the  theatre  of  the  absurd.  No 
knowledge  of  French  required. 
English  translation.  May  fulfill  part 
of  the  language  requirement. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


French  264  French  Existential 
Literature 

Mr  Proulx,  Mr  Thompson 

Major  works  by  Camus,   Sartre, 

DeBeauvoir,      Marcell.      No 

knowledge    of    French    required. 

English  translation.  May  fulfill  part 

of  the  language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

French  266  The  French  Cinema 

Staff 

Thematic  and  formal  trends  in  the 
French  cinema,  in  the  context  of 
relevant  developments  in  literary, 
cultural  and  political  history-  Films 
by  Vigo,  Bunuel,  Renoir,  Clair, 
Dulac,  Cocteau,  Resnais,  Carne, 
Truffaut,  Godard  and  Rhomer.  No 
knowledge  of  French  required. 
May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  re- 
quirement. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

French  271  The  Feminine 
Presence  in  French  Literature 

Ms  Relyea 

Selected  literary  texts  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century  by 
men  and  women  writes  whose 
work  shows  significant  con- 
sciousness of  the  formalization  of 
.gender  roles  in  art  and  society, 
with  specific  emphasis  on  the 
evolution  of  various  feminine  roles 
as  related  to  social  and  literary 
context.  No  knowledge  of  French 
required.  English  translation.  May 
fulfill  part  of  the  language  require- 
ment. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Core  Course 

French  301  Traduction  Et 
Stylistique 

Staff 

Intensive  study  of  grammar, 
stylistics  and  composition.  Pro- 
blems of  idiomatic  translation  bas- 
ed on  contemporary  English  and 
American  texts. 

Prerequisite:     French     202     or 
equivalent   or   permission    of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


French  302  Initiation  a  la  Li- 
terature et  a  la  Culture 
Francaises-Depuis  le  Moyen 
Age  Jusqu  a  la  Fin  du  17e  Siecle 

Ms  Abendstern 

French  literature  and  culture  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  Selected  readings 
from  Chanson  de  Roland,  courtly 
novels,  lyric  poetry  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance,  Rabelais, 
Montaigne,  Corneille,  Racine, 
Moliere,  Lafontaine,  with  lectures 
on  the  cultural  background  of  the 
periods  studied. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  303  Initiation  a  la  Li- 
terature et  a  la  Culture  Fran- 
caises  -  18e  et  19e  Siecles 

Ms  Stern 

French  literature  and  culture  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  Selected 
readings  from:  Diderot,  Marivaux, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau, 

Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo, 
Vigny,  Musset,  Balzac, 
Baudelaire,  Zola,  with  lectures  on 
the  cultural  background  of  the 
periods  studied. 

Prerequisite:  French  301  or  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  304  Colloque 

Staff 

Colloquium  to  be  conducted  in 
French  on  a  topic  chosen  by  a 
group  of  5-10  students  in  consulta- 
tion with  one  or  two  instructors  of 
their  choosing. 

Prerequisite:  Fluency  in  spoken 
French  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

2  Hrs  Each  Wk  or  3  Hrs  Each  Wk 
for8Wks  1  Credit 

French  320  Cours  Avance  de 
Conversation 

Staff 

Intensive  practice  in  conversation 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  for 
students  having  already  acquired  a 
very  solid  knowledge  of  spoken 
French  and  who  wish  to  continue 
perfecting  their  competency. 
Prerequisite:  Solid  command  of 
French  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


French  334  Poetes  et  Chanson- 
niers 

Mr  Thompson 

The  tradition  of  the  chanson  in 

France,     from     the     Medieval 

troubadours  to  modern  times,  with 

contemporary  author  composers: 

Brassens,     Brel,     Barbara,    and 

others. 

Prerequisite:    French   201-202   or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  360  Nineteenth  Century 
French  Novel  in  Translation 

Staff 

Readings  and  discussion  of  major 
novels  of  the  period  from  Madame 
de  Stael,  Stendhal,  Hugo,  Balzac, 
to  Flaubert,  Zola,  Bourget  and 
Huysmans.  No  knowledge  of 
French  required.  English  transla- 
tion. May  fulfill  part  of  the 
language  requirement. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

French  361  Modern  French 
Novel  in  Translation,  1900-1935 

Mr  Proulx  and  Staff 

Works  by  Proust,  Cocteau,  Gide, 

Saint-Exupery    and     Malraux. 

Readings  in  English;  no  knowledge 

of  French  required.  May  fulfill  part 

of  the  language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

French  362  Modern  French 
Novel  in  Translation,  1935  until 
the  Present 

Mr  Proulx  and  Staff 

Works  by  Sartre,  Camus,  Mauriac, 

Robbe-Grillet    and     Genet.     No  i 

knowledge    of    French    required. 

English  translation.  May  fulfill  part 

of  the  language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

French  400  Histoire  de  la 
Langue  Francaise 

Ms  Grillet 

Survey  of  the  evolution  of  French  I 
from  spoken  Latin  to  the  modern 
language  with   analysts  of  texts 
from  each  major  period. 
Prerequisite:  French  301,  302,  303 
or  equivalent  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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French  401  Moyen  Age  -  le 
Heros  et  I'Anti-Heroes 

Mr  Volpe 

Literature    as    a    reflection    or   a 

distortion    of    society    from    the 

eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century, 

with  emphasis  on  man  in  revolt 

against  or  in   harmony  with   his 

milieu  -  Roland,  Lancelot,  Tristan, 

Adam,  Reynard,  The  Fox,  Saintly 

King     Louis,     Pathelin,     Francois 

Villon. 

Prerequisite:   Fench  302,    303  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  405  Poesie  Lyrique  et 
Didactique  Medievale 

Mr  Volpe 

A  study  of  the  origins,  develop- 
ment and  evolution  of  lyric  poetry 
from  the  Troubadours  to  the 
Rhetoriqueurs  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  themes  of  love  and 
marriage  and  the  changing  image 
of  woman.  Works  will  be  read  in 
modern  versions,  but  students  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  compare 
modern  texts  to  the  originals  in  old 
French. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  411  Theme  et  Version 

Staff 

Translation  from  English  into 
French,  from  French  into  English. 
Analysis  of  the  grammatical  and 
stylistic  problems  of  the  texts  in- 
volved. 

Prerequisite:  French  301,  302  and  a 
course  in  French  literature  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  420  Renaissance  -  de 
I'Humanisme  a  I'Humanisme 
Sceptique 

Mr  Volpe 

The  humanist  gentleman,  moralist, 

lover,  and  skeptic.  Selections  from 

the  works  of  Rabelais,   Ronsard, 

Dubellay,  Montaigne,  D'Aubigne. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,   303  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  -  Disc  Hrs  3  Credits 


French  431  La  Litterature  du 
Dix-Septieme  Siecle:  Theatre  et 
Philosophes 

Ms  Relyea 

Works  from  17th  century  authors 

including     Descartes,     Corneille, 

Racine,  Moliere  and  Pascal. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  432  Litterature  du  17eme 
Siecle:  Prose  et  Poesie 

Ms  Relyea 

Works  by  Bossuet,  Boileau,  Lafon- 

taine,   Madame  de   Lafayette,   la 

Rochefoucauld,     Madame    de 

Sevigne,  la  Bruyere. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  434  Imagination  Baro- 
que -  Reserve  Classique 

Ms  Relyea 

Readings  from  17th  century 
French  theatre,  poetry,  novels  and 
philosophy  structured  around  the 
two  major  and  opposing  literary 
trends  of  the  period.  Under  Baro- 
que, Precieux  and  Burlesque 
writers  will  also  be  studied. 
Authors  include  Malherbe, 
Voiture,  D'Urfe,  Corneille,  Scar- 
ron,  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
Boileau,  la  Fontaine. 
Prerequisite:  French  302  or  303  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  441  Theatre  et  Roman 
du  18eme  Siecle 

Ms  Stern 

Plays  by  Marivaux  and  Beaumar- 

chais,    and    novels    by    Voltaire, 

Diderot,   J.J.    Rousseau,    Laclos, 

Prevost,  among  others. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  442  La  Pensee 
Philosophique  du  18eme  Siecle 

Ms  Stern 

Philosophical    texts    by    Montes- 
quieu,     Diderot,      Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  L'Encyclopedie. 
Prerequisite:  French  302  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


French  451  French  Roman- 
ticism, Preromanticism  and 
Poets 

Ms  Abendstern 

Chateaubriand  and  romantic  poets 

including  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny, 

Musset,  Nerval. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  303  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  452  Roman  et  Theatre 
Romantiques 

Ms  Abendstern 

The  French  romantic  theatre  and 

novel   through    works   by    Hugo, 

Vigny,     Musset,     Sand,     Balzac, 

Stendhal. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  455  Poesie  Symboliste 

Staff 

Works  selected  from  the  poetry  of 

Baudelaire,    Verlaine,    Rimbaud, 

and  Mallarme. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  303  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  456  Poesie  du  20eme 
Siecle 

Mr  Philip 

Works    by    Claudel,    Apollinaire, 

Valery,  Eluard,  among  others. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,   303  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  464  Roman  du  20eme 
Siecle 

Mr  Collignon,  Mr  Proulx 
Discussion  of  representative  20th 
century  novels,  by  writers  such  as 
Camus,    de    Beauvoir,     Beckett, 
Butor,    Robbe-Grillet,     Sarraute, 
and  Duras. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  and  303 
and  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  465  Theatre  du  20eme 
Siecle 

Mr  Collignon 

Discussion  of  representative  twen- 
tieth century  plays  by  such 
dramatists  as  Jarry,  Feydeau, 
Claudel,  Giraudoux,  Montherlant, 
Sartre,  Camus,  lonesco,  Genet 
and  Beckett. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  and  303 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


French  468  Litterature  Noire 
d'Expression  Francaise 

Staff 

Selected  prose  and  poetry  of 
representative  Black  authors  in 
French  speaking  countries,  focus- 
ing on  the  works  of  Senghor, 
Cesaire,  Damas,  and  Camara- 
Laye. 

Prerequisite:   French  302,   303  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  475  Civilisation  Contem- 
poraine 

Mr  Philip 

The  background  of  contemporary 

France,  today's  France,  historical, 

political,     social,     economic, 

cultural. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,   303  or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  476  Civilisation  Fran- 
caise I 

Staff 

The  background  of  France  from 

the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the 

17th  century:  historical,  political, 

social,  economic,  cultural. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,   303  or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  477  Civilisation  Fran- 
caise II 

Mr  Philip 

The  background  of  France  during 

the     18th     and     19th     centuries: 

historical,     political,    social, 

economic,  cultural. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,   303  or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  478  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Selected  research  topics  organized 
in  consultation  with  an  individual 
or  with  a  small  group  of  students. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  chairperson  of  department. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

French  479  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Selected  research  topics  organized 
in  consultation  with  individual  stu- 
dent or  with  a  small  group  of 
students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  chairperson  of  department. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 
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French  482  Seminaire:  Ex- 
istenialisme 

Mr  Proulx,  Mr  Thompson 
Works  by  Gide,  Malraux,  Camus, 
Sartre,  deBeauvoir,  Beckett,  and 
Celine  as  they  reveal  existentialist 
concepts  and  their  development. 
Prerequisite:   French  302,   303  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  486  Seminaire:  L'Art 
d'Ecrire 

Mr  Philip,  Ms  Relyea 
A    creative    writing    seminar    in 
French,     poems,     plays,    short 
stories,     essays.     Professional 
criticism  and  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  487  Seminaire  -  Un 
Auteur  Francais  Important 

Staff 

In-depth  analysis  of  an  author  or  of 
the  major  works  of  an  author  to  be 
specified  each  year. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  489  Le  Cinema  Francais 

Staff 

Thematic  and  formal  trends  in  the 
French  cinema,  in  the  context  of 
relevant  developments  in  fiction, 
drama  and  criticism.  Films  by 
Vigo,  Bunuel,  Clair,  Dulac, 
Cocteau,  Carne,  Chabrol,  Truf- 
faut,  Godard,  Resnais,  and 
Rohmer.  Students  having  received 
credit  for  French  266  may  not  take 
French  489  for  credit.  For  the  same 
course  not  requiring  knowledge  of 
French,  see  French  255. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

French  490  Special  Topics 

Staff 

Study  of  special  topics  varying 
each  semester  according  to  in- 
structor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


French  498  Honors  Thesis  in 
French 

Staff 

Independent  and  original  in- 
vestigation and  study  under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor. 
An  oral  defense  of  the  thesis 
before  members  of  the  French 
department  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permis- 
sion. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

French  499  Honors  Thesis  in 
French 

Staff 

Independent  and  original  in- 
vestigation and  study  under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor. 
An  oral  defense  of  the  thesis 
before  members  of  the  French 
department  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permis- 
sion. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

French    586    Curriculum    and 
Methods  Student  Teaching  - 
French 
Mr  Anlalone 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods 
of  secondary  school  French 
language  teaching.  Supervision 
-and  critique  of  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:  6  hours  education 
courses  and  admission  the  teacher 
certification  program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  9  Credits 
(Practice  Teaching) 

French  XXX  Diction  II 

Staff 

Drill  in  pronounciation  and  practice 
of  diction,  with  emphasis  on  ac- 
quisition and  perfecting  of  stan- 
dard French  pronounciation  and 
intonation.  Based  on  texts  studied 
in  any  one  of  the  advanced 
literature  courses  offered  by  the 
French  department,  Diction  II  may 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  any  of 
the  major  courses  in  French 
literature  after  consultation  and  by 
arrangement  with  the  instructor.  If 
the  instructor  of  any  given 
literature  course  does  not  choose 
himself  to  teach  Diction  II  in  con- 
junction with  his  course,  the  op- 
tion will  still  be  open  to  students  if 
they  can  make  arrangements  with 


another  member  of  the  French 
faculty  for  him  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  diction  com- 
ponent of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
2  Drill  Hrs  1  Credit 
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Department  of  German 

Faculty 

Robert  H.  Spaethling,  Professor  and  Chairperson; 
Professor  Alfred  Hoelzel;  Associate  Professors  Luise 
Bronner,  Lynn  F.  Dhority,  Ritta  Jo  Horsley,  Friedrich 
P.  Ott;  Assistant  Professors  Andrew  Boelcskevy, 
Sandra  Shuman. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  major  in  German  has  the  following  requirements 
applicable  to  students  in  the  class  of  1980  and 
following: 

Prerequisites:  Intermediate  language  proficiency: 

German  200  Intermediate  German  I 
German  202  Intermediate  German  for  Reading,  and 
German  206  Intermediate  Audio-Lingual  German 
Majors  are  advised  to  take  both  German  202  and 
German  206  in  the  same  semester. 

Upper  Level  Requirements:  A  total  of  10  semester 
courses,  including: 

German  301,  302  Advanced  German  I,  II 

German  330,  331  Introduction  to  German  Literature  I, 

II 

Advanced  work:  2  advanced  (400-level)  literature 

courses  including  at  least  one  seminar. 

Civilization  requirement:  2  courses  in  history  and 

civilization  of  Germany,  as  follows: 

History  227  or  German  150  or  German  250  plus 

History  228  or  German  251  or  German  263  or  History 

371 

Two  additional  courses  in  German  literature,  culture, 
or  advanced  language  (including  translating  skills). 
Appropriate  German  or  Humanities  courses  are  given 
in  English.  Independent  Studies  courses  may  be 
counted  here,  subject  to  approval  by  the  major  ad- 


Honors  in  German 

For  graduation  with  honors  in  German  students  must 
have  a  3.0  cumulative  average  at  the  end  of  their 
senior  year.  They  must  petition  by  the  mid-term  of 
their  penultimate  semester  to  the  department  to  be 
allowed  to  write  an  honors  paper  in  Independent 
Study.  Honors  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  1) 
their  overall  performance  in  their  major  courses  and 
2)  their  work  in  Independent  Study. 
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Ger  101  Elementary  German 

Staff 

For  students  with   no  creditable 

training  in  German.  Work  in  the 

four  language  skills  with  particular 

emphasis  on  listening  and  reading 

comprehension. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Ger  102  Elementary  German 

Staff 

Continuation    of    German     101. 
Work  in  the  four  language  skills 
with  particular  emphasis  on  listen- 
ing and  reading  comprehension. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Ger  115  Intensive  German 

Ms  Horsley,  Mr  Ott 
A  multi-media  approach,  with  con- 
centration on  listening  and  reading 
comprehension.  Open  to  students 
with  no  previous  creditable 
knowledge  in  German.  Good  ap- 
titude for  learning  foreign 
language-  is  essential.  Upon  com- 
pletion, students  may  enter  Ger- 
man 201  and,  in  special  instances, 
202. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
8  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         8  Credits 

Ger  200  Intermediate  German  I 

Mr  Boelcskevy,  Staff 
Development  of  skill  of  speaking, 
aural  understanding,  reading,  and 
writing  on  the  intermediate  level. 
Review  and  further  study  of  gram- 
mar; vocabulary  building;  readings 
of  varied  materials;  practice  in  oral 
and  written  expression. 
Prerequisite:     German     102    or 
equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  202  Intermediate  German 
for  Reading  II 

Staff 

Intensive  grammar  review  and  in- 
tensive reading  and  vocabulary 
building.  Reading  in  the  fields  of 
humanities,  natural  and  social 
sciences. 

Prerequisite:     German    200    or 
equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Ger    206    Audio-Lingual     In- 
termediate German 

Staff 

A  continuation   of   German   205. 

Designed  for  students  who  want 

more  than  a  reading  knowledge  of 

German.  In  addition  to  a  thorough 

grammar     review     and     new 

vocabulary  building,  considerable 

attention  will  be  given  to  the  oral 

skills.  Strongly  recommended  for 

any  students  thinking  of  majoring 

in  German  and  for  those  who  wish 

a  more  complete  command  of  the 

language. 

Prerequisite:     German    200    or 

equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  230  Writing  Workshop 

Ms  Shuman 

Designed  to  help  students  develop 
their  writing  skills  within  the  con- 
text of  a  course  oriented  toward 
the  study  of  German  literature.  It 
will  be  offered  in  translation, 
although  alternate  copies  of  the 
text  in  German  will  be  made 
available  for  those  students  who 
are  able  to  read  them  in  the 
original.  Students  will  examine 
three  German  novellas  and  write 
three  3-page  papers  which  will  be 
analyzed  by  both  the  instructor 
and  by  the  students.  The  course 
will  be  conducted  on  a  seminar- 
style  basis,  meeting  two  hours 
weekly  for  five  weeks.  The 
workshop  will  be  offered  twice 
each  semester.  (Check  with  the 
department  for  dates.)  No 
knowledge  of  German  required. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

5  Seminar  sessions  1  Credit 

Ger  244  Germanic  Mythology 

Mr  Ott 

Norse  and  Teutonic  literature  with 
emphasis  on  the  Eddas,  Southern 
Germanic  poems,  the  Icelandic 
Saga,  the  nature  of  myth,  and  its 
survival  in  post-pagan  times.  Con- 
ducted in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Ger  250  German  Civilization 
from  the  Reformation  to 
Goethe's  Death 

Mr  Spaethling 

Expressions  of  German  life  and 
thought  in  literature,  philosophy 
and  theology,  in  the  visual  arts, 
and  in  music.  Broad  aspects  of 
cultural  developments,  such  as  the 
rise  of  individualism,  will  discussed 
in  their  European  context,  whereas 
specific  developments,  such  as 
musical  techniques  from  Bach  to 
Beethoven,  will  be  considered  in 
their  more  specifically  German 
tradition.  Whenever  possible  Ger- 
man and  European  cultural 
heritages  will  be  viewed  in  the  in- 
terrelation, as  for  example,  the 
courtly  period  of  the  12th  century 
Germanic  epic,  the  Song  of  the 
Nibelungs  to  Luther's  writings  to 
Goethe's  Faust.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  sessions  devoted  to  the 
musical  and  visual  arts.  In  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  251  German  Civilization 
from  Romanticism  to  WW  I 

Mr  Dhority 

Focus  will  be  on  Romanticism,  the 

rise  of  German  nationalism,  and 

the    revolutionary   trends   of   the 

period.  Among  the  authors  read 

will  be  Novalis,  Buchner,   Heine, 

Marx,    Nietzsche,    Rilke,    Mann, 

Freud,  Hesse.  Music  and  the  visual 

arts  will  also  be  discussed. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  253  Goethe  and  His  Age 

Mr  Spaethling 

The  course  will  move  from  Lessing 
and  Kant  through  the  periods  of 
storm  and  stress  and  classicism  to 
early  romanticism  covering  a  time 
span  of  1750-1832.  In  particular  the 
course  will  present  the  lives, 
thoughts  and  some  representative 
works  of  Goeth  (Egmont, 
Iphigenia,  Hermann  &  Dorothea, 
poetry).  Schiller  (William  Tell), 
Kleist  (Marquise,  Earthquake  in 
Chile)  as  well  as  poetry  from 
Holderlin  and  Novalis.  There  will 
be  also  discussion  on  the  musical 
life  of  the  period,  ESP.  The  music 
of  Mozart  (Bastien,  Don  Giovanni, 
church  and  piano  music,  sym- 
phonies 25  and  40)  and  Beethoven 
(Symphonies  3  and  5,  late  quartets 
and  'Grosse  Fuge'). 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Ger  255  Faust  -  Origin,  Legend 
and  the  Literary  Tradition. 

Mr  Hoelzel 
The  Faustian  tradition:  The 
historical  person,  the  legend  and 
its  cultural  implications  and  a  four- 
century  literary  tradition.  Works 
will  include  the  Fausts  of  Marlowe, 
Goethe  and  Mann.  Conducted  in: 
English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  260  Aspects  of  Modem 
German  Literature 

Staff 

Selected  masterpieces  of  modern 
German  literature  including  Mann, 
Hesse,    Kafka  and    Brecht.    Con- 
ducted in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  263  Germany  in  the  20th' 
Century  -  Weimar  and  Nazi 
Culture 

Mr  Ott 

A  survey  of  the  cultural  and 
creative  trends  of  the  Weimar  and 
Nazi  periods,  with  an  examination 
of  their  roots  in  romanticism,! 
folkish  authors  and  the  youth 
movement.  Focus  on  such  ex- 
ponents as  Thomas  and  Heinrich 
Mann,  the  Expressionists, 
Weltbuhne,  the  Bauhaus  group, 
and  Nazi  'Kultur'.  Conducted  in 
English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  264  Brecht  and  the  Modern 
Theater 

Mr  Boelcskevy 

Brecht's  emergence  as  a  signifi- 
cant force  in  the  modern  theater. 
An  examination  of  his  major  plays 
and  theory  of  the  epic  theater  with 
selected  readings  of  contemporary 
European  and  American 
dramatists.  Conducted  in  English. i 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  265  Hesse,  Mann  and  the 
Modern  Romantic  Imagination 

Mr  Dhority 

Major  works  of  Hesse  and  Mann  in 
the  context  of  both  historical  anc 
contemporary  romanticism.   Con- 
ducted in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
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Ger  266  East  versus  West  in 
Contemporary  German 

Literature 

Staff 

fhe  emergence  of  the  two  Ger- 
nanies  as  reflected  in  the  works  of 
3rass,  Weiss,  Uwe,  Johnson, 
3recht  and  other  representative 
writers.  Conducted  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  267  Jung  and  Hesse 

Vlr  Dhority 

Key  works  of  both  authors  will  be 
•ead  in  order  to  explore  the  ques- 
tions of  mutual  influences, 
similarities,  and  differences.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  authors'  complementary  im- 
Dact  on  the  humanistic  concerns 
af  our  day. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  268  German  Theatre 

Vlr  Boelcskevy 

fhe  tradition  of  the  German 
theatre  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present.  Among  the 
alaywrights  read  will  be  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Buchner, 
Hauptmann,  Hofmannsthal, 
Brecht.  Course  will  also  include  in- 
Formal  classroom  performances  of 
some  of  the  dramatic  material. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ser  269  Rilke  in  English 

Mr  Dhority 

The  course  will  explore  as  full  a 
range  of  Rilke's  work  as  translation 
will  permit.  The  pivotal  novel,  the 
notebooks  correspondence  deal- 
ing particularly  with  the  influence 
of  Rodin  and  Cezanne  as  well  as 
the  famous  letters  to  a  young  poet 
will  occupy  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  course.  The  poetry  studied 
will  include  Duino  Flegies  and  son- 
nets to  Orpheus.  Readings  and 
discussions  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  271  Modern  Austrian 
Literature 

Mr  Boelcskevy 

The  Austrian  literary  tradition  from 
the  last  decades  of  the  Austro- 
Hungrarian  Empire  to  the  present, 
as  distinct  from  the  German. 
Discussion  of  typical  themes  and 
their    treatment     in     works    of 


Schnitzler,  Hofmannsthal,  Kafka, 
Rilke,  Musil,  Handke  and  other 
contemporaries.  Readings  in 
English  translation.  No  knowledge 
of  German  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger    272    Austria,     1890-1934, 
Literature  and  Culture 

Mr  Grossman,  Mr  Boelcskevy 
The  Austrian  cultural  and  literary 
tradition  from  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  to 
the  end  of  the  first  republic  (1934). 
Examination  of  the  intellectual  life 
in  its  social  and  political  context. 
Works  of  Freud,  Mach,  Wittgens- 
tein, Schnitzler,  Hofmannsthal, 
Musil,  Handke,  Klimt,  and  other 
contemporaries  will  be  discussed. 
Course  will  meet  German  major  re- 
quirements. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  273  Protest  and  Revolt  in 
German  Literature 

Mr  Hoelzel 

Selected  analysis  of  works  in  Ger- 
man literature  since  Goethe,  deal- 
ing with  themes  of  protest  against 
established  authority  ranging  from 
individual  insurrection  to  political 
revolution. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  274  Dreams  and  Visions  in 
German  Literature 

Ms  Shuman 

A  literature  in  translation  course 
focusing  on  works  in  which  a 
dream  and/or  vision  figures  pro- 
minently. A  wide  variety  of  literary 
selections  from  various  periods 
and  genres  including  also  readings 
from  C.G.  Jung.  Dreams  will  be 
examined  both  as  a  universal  and 
particularized  manifestation  of  the 
creative  unconscious  which  seeks 
to  transmit  multi-leveled  messages 
to  the  dreamer.  Their  role  as  part 
of  the  creative  process  itself  and 
then  as  part  of  the  work  of  art  will 
be  analyzed.  The  course  will  in- 
vestigate to  what  extent  dreams 
can  precipitate  a  work  of  art 
and/or  to  what  extent  and  purpose 
they  are  interwoven  into  the  fabric 
of  the  literary  piece. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Ger  275  Images  of  Men  and 
Women  in  German  Literature 

Ms  Horsley 

The  course  will  investigate  chang- 
ing roles  and  attitudes  toward,  and 
myths  about  the  sexes  as  reflected 
in  German  Literature  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  the  present.  Readings 
in  English.  No  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  280  Special  Topics  in  Ger- 
man Literary  and  Cultural 
History 

Staff 

Announced  topics  which  will 
generally  focus  on  a  particular 
author,  work  or  historical  moment. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ger  301  Advanced  German 

Mr  Bronner,  Staff 
Intensive    training     in     German 
language    skills    beyond    the    in- 
termediate level;  the  course  will 
combine    work    in    composition, 
conversation,  advanced  grammar, 
and  stylistic  analysis  of  texts. 
Prerequisite:  German  202,  206  or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  302  Advanced  German  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  German  301. 
Besides  the  basic  elements  of  the 
core  program  (composition,  con- 
versation, grammar)  students  will 
select  a  special  focus  for  additional 
work,  from  one  of  three  areas: 
literary  analysis,  translation, 
preparation  for  study  abroad. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  330  Introduction  to  German 
Literature  I 

Staff 

Representative    masterpieces    of 

German  prose,  drama  and  poetry 

from  the  Middle  Ages  to  Goethe 

will    be    read    and    discussed    in 

cultural    and    historical    context. 

Taught  in  German. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  331  Introduction  to  German 
Literature  II 

Staff 

Continuation  of  German  330.  Will 

cover  representative  masterpieces 

of    German    prose,    drama    and 

poetry  from  Goethe  to  the  present 

day.  Taught  in  German. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Ger    425     Goethe    and     Pre- 
Romanticism 

Mr  Hoelzel 

Major    works    of     Goethe    and 

Schiller  with  background  readings 

in    the    German    enlightenment, 

storm    and    stress    and    German 

classicism. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  427  Goethe's  Poetry 

Mr  Dhority 

A  study  of  the  range  and  style  of 
Goethe's  poetry  from  the  early  to 
the  late  years.  Readings  and 
discussions  in  German. 
Prerequisite:  Good  reading  and 
listening  comprehension  of  Ger- 
man. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  431  Rilke  in  German 

Staff 

A  study  of  Rilke's  major  works,  in- 
cluding Das  Stundenbuch,  Neue 
Gedichte,  Duineser  Elegien, 
Sonetten  an  Orpheus,  Malte  and 
selected  letters.  Readings  and 
discussions  in  German. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  435  German  Romanticism 

Staff 

The  major  phases  of  the  German 

romantic  movement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  440  German   Drama  from 
Lessing  to  the  Present 

Mr  Boelcskevy 

Selected    major   German    dramas 
from  the  18th  century  to  the  pre- 
sent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  445  The  German  Novelle 

Staff 

The  development  of  the  German 

novelle  from  the  19th  century  to 

the  present. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  446  German  Lyric  Poetry 

Staff 

The  development  of  the  German 
lyric  from  its  beginning  to  the  pre- 
sent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Ger  455  Naturalism,  Neo 
Romanticism,  and  Expres- 
sionism 

Staff 

German  literature  of  the  left,  the 
right,  and  the  pacifist  movement 
from  1888  to  1918.  Readings  from 
such  representative  writers  as 
Hauptmann,  George,  Rilke,  Hof- 
mannsthal,  Wedekind  and  the  ear- 
ly Brecht. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  460  German  Literature 
After  World  War  I 

Staff 

Major  works  by  such  authors  as 
Mann,  Kafka,  Brecht,  Hesse, 
Frisch,  Durrenmatt,  Grass.  Their 
relation  to  20th  century  intellectual 
life  of  Germany  and  the  West. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  462  Brecht 

Ms  Bronner 

Bertolt  Brecht  is  the  most  popular 
playwright  of  this  century.  He  is 
politically  engaged,  yet,  at  the 
same  time  an  accomplished  poet. 
Reading  his  works  in  the  original 
German  rather  than  in  translation 
will  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  his 
poetic  skill  and  diction,  as  well  as 
illuminate  his  clever  plays  with 
every  possible  semantic  facet  of 
word  or  phrase.  Brecht's  best 
known  plays,  poems,  stories,  - 
Kalender  -  Geschichten  -  and  an 
introduction  to  his  theories  for 
theater,  and  poetry,  will  be  offered 
during  the  course.  Offered  bil- 
ingually,  comparative  reading  of 
English  and  German  texts. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Ger  479  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Selected  research  topics  organized 
in  consultation  with  individual 
students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  chairperson  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1  -3  Credits 

Ger  480  Seminar  -  Lessing  and 
His  Time 

Mr  Spaethling 

G.E.    Lessing  as   playwright   and 
literary  critic  seen  against  the  in- 
tellectual and  religious  background 
of  his  time. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ger  490  Senior  Seminar 

Staff 

The  purpose  of  the  senior  seminar 
is  that  of  integration.  Here  the  ma- 
jor student  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  learning  how  to  apply  literary 
analysis  and  appreciation  all  the 
pertinent  skills  acquired  in  prere- 
quisite courses.  At  the  same  time, 
this  seminar  will  guide  the  student 
toward  independence,  leading 
him/her  to  either  independent 
study  or  an  honors  course  during 
his/her  last  semester  before 
graduation. 

Prerequisite:  German  330,  337  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
1.5  Hr  3  Credits 


Ger  465  German  Post-War  Pro- 
se from  East  and  West 

Staff 

Works  by  Boll,  Grass,  Johnson, 

Bienek,  Lind  and  Wolf. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Ger  478  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Selected  research  topics  organized 
in  consultation  with  individual 
students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  chairperson  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
Hrs  by  arrangement         1-3  Credits 
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Department  of  History 

Faculty 

Richard  H.  Powers,  Professor  and  Chairperson;  Com- 
monwealth Professor  Francis  L.  Broderick,  Pro- 
fessors Feroz  Ahmad,  Thomas  N.  Brown,  Paul  A. 
Gagnon,  Walter  Grossman,  William  A.  Percy,  Roger 
W.  Prouty,  Eric  Robinson;  Associate  Professors,  Paul 
Bookbinder,  Spencer  Discala,  Paul  Ealer,  Clive  Foss, 
Linda  Gordon,  David  Hunt,  Esther  R.  Kingston- 
Mann,  Frances  Malion,  Timothy  McCarthy,  Susan 
Schneider,  Lester  Segal,  Marshall  Shatz,  Renee  N. 
Watkins;  Assistant  Professors,  Hatimali  Amiji, 
Michael  Chesson,  Robert  Hannigan,  Malcolm  Smuts, 
James  C.  Turner,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Ed- 
ward Berkowitz. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Department  of  History  requirements  for  the  student 
majoring  in  History,  effective  for  the  Class  of  1980 
and  beyond: 

Majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  12  courses  (40  to 
42  credit  hours)  from  those  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment, including  specific  requirements  as  follows: 
2      semesters   of    Introductory    History   of   Western 

Civilization  (Hist  111  and  112,  or  the  equivalent 

8 

2      semesters  of  Introductory  History  of  the  United 

States  (Hist  265  and  266) 8 

1      semester  of  Research  and  Methods  course  (Hist 

480  or  481  or  482) 3 

1  semester  of  upper-level  course  work  in  European 
History  prior  to  1789 3 

2  semesters  of  upper-level  course  work,  one  of 
which  must  be  in  European  History  since  1789,  the 
other  of  which  must  be  in  other  than  European  and 
United  States  History 6 

4      semesters  of  additional,  elective  courses,  two  of 

which  must  be  upper-level  courses 6  or  8 

12    courses  40  or  42  credit  hours 
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Hist  107  Ideas  and  Morality  in 
the  West,  500  BC  to  1700  AD 

Ms  Watkins 

A  survey  of  ideas  in  their  historical 

contexts.    Ancient    Greece,    12th 

and  13th  century  Europe,  and  the 

birth    of    science    in    the    period 

around  1600  will  be  stressed. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  108  Ideas  and  Morality  in 
the  West,  II 

Ms  Watkins 

A  survey  of  ideas  and  attitudes  in 
historical  context.  Views  of 
democracy,  capitalism  and  in- 
dustrialism will  be  stressed;  as  well 
as  the  changing  concept  of  human 
nature  in  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
tury. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist     111     Foundations    of 
Western  Civilization 

Staff 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  ancient 

world,  the  course  traces  the  major 

political,    economic    and    cultural 

development  of  Western  society 

from   the   early   Middle   Ages  to 

1715.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 

development  of  written  expression 

and    to    the    critical    analysis    of 

primary  sources. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist     112     Modern     Western 
Civilization 

Staff 

This  course  traces  the  major 
political,  economic  and  cultural 
changes  which  have  shaped 
Western  society  from  the 
enlightenment  to  the  present. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  development  of  skills  in  written 
expression  and  the  critical  analysis 
of  primary  source  materials. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  113  Modern  World  History 
I 

Ms  Kingston-Mann 
The  history  of  traditional  and  early 
modern  societies,    1400-1800.   In- 
cludes Africa,  China,  Russia  and 
Western  Europe. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Hist  114  Modem  World  History 
II 

Ms  Kingston-Mann 
History   of   modern    Western    in- 
dustrial   societies    and    the    non- 
Western  world,  1800  -  present. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  120  America:  National  Uni- 
ty and  Local  Diversity 

Staff 

This  course  will  address  the  ten- 
sion in  American  history  between 
forces  seeking  a  unified  national 
culture  and  the  elements  of 
localism  that  may  take  the  form  of 
isolation,  regional  differences, 
economic  differences,  ethnic  and 
racial  differences. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist     121     Technology    and 
Civilization  I 

Mr.  Robinson 

An  introduction  to  the  crucial 
developments  in  medieval  and  ear- 
ly modern  science  and  technology, 
including  cathedral-building,  water 
mills,  wind-mills,  crop  rotations, 
improved  use  of  horses,  the  com- 
pass, ship-design  and  printing. 
Some  assessment  of  the  impact  of 
Asiatic  and  Arabic  technology  on 
the  Western  world.  The  scientific 
revolution  and  its  consequences 
for  technology  -  scientific  in- 
struments, the  steam-engine,  and 
the  switch  to  coal.  Leads  to  Hist 
122. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist     122    Technology    and 
Civilization  II 

Mr  Robinson 

An  introduction  to  the  part  played 
by  technology  in  the  industrializa- 
tion of  the  Western  world.  Deals 
with  standardization,  rationaliza- 
tion and  flow-processes  and  ex- 
amines agricultural  technology  as 
well  as  manufacturing  processes. 
Compares  British  and  American 
experience. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  123  Revolutions  in  Modern 
History 

Ms  Gordon,  Mr  Hunt 

An    introduction   to   the    French, 

Russian,  Chinese  and  Vietnamese 

revolutions,    and   to    Marxism    in 

Europe.   Training  in  written   and 

oral  expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Hist  160  Introduction  to  African 
Civilization  I 

Mr  Amiji 

The  internal  dynamics  of  pre- 
colonial  African  societies  arising 
from  the  Bantu  migrations.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Ghana,  Mali  and  Songhai,  the  city- 
states  of  Kilwa  and  Zanzibar,  the 
development  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  influence  of  religion  on 
tribal  societies.  Training  in  oral  and 
written  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  161  Introduction  to  African 
Civilization  II 

Mr  Amiji 

The  interaction  between  the  West 
and  Africa  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  The  African 
response  to  European  imperialism, 
social  and  economic  changes 
under  colonialism,  the  develop- 
ment of  nationalism  and  the  strug- 
gle for  independence,  Africa,  and 
Afro-American,  and  Pan- 
Africanism.  Training  in  oral  and 
written  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  165  East  Asian  Civilization  I 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  traditional 
civilizations  of  China  and  Japan 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  ar- 
rival of  Western  powers.  Training 
in  oral  and  written  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  166  East  Asian  Civilization 
II 

Staff 

The  political,  social,  economic  and 
intellectual  problems  resulting 
from  the  Western  impact  on  China 
and  Japan,  as  well  as  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  Training  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  220  History  of  Education 

Mr  Gagnon 

A  survey  of  theory  and  practice  in 
education  in  the  Western  world 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  public  systems 
of  education  since  the  18th  cen- 
tury revolutions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Hist  265  American  History  I 

Staff 

A  survey  of  American  history  from 
1763  to  the  Civil  War.  The  expan- 
sion and  consolidation  of  the 
American  union,  the  development 
of  national  and  international 
policies  and  the  cultural  and; 
economic  forces  that  shaped' 
them. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  266  American  History  II 

Staff 

A  survey  of  American  history  from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Ex- 
pansion and  consolidation  of  the 
American  union,  the  developmen' 
of  national  and  internationa 
policies  and  the  cultural  anc 
economic  forces  that  shapec 
them. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credit! 

Hist  275  History  of  Boston 

Mr  Prouty 
A  general  survey  from  1630  to  thi 
present  emphasizing  the  variety  o 
people  who  gave  this  seaport 
special  character  and  promineno 
in  American  history. 

Hist  301  Greek  History 

Mr  Foss 

A  survey  of  the  origin,  rise  an 

development    of    ancient    Gree 

civilization  from  the  arrival  of  th 

Greeks  in  Europe  until  the  death  c 

Cleopatra.  Emphasis  on  the  rise  c, 

the  Greek  city-state  and  the  sprea 

of  Greek  culture  to  the  East. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standin 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 

Hist  302  Roman  History 

Mr  Foss 

The  Roman  state  from  its  origirr 

until  the  triumph  of  Christianit'i 

Republic  and  Empire  will  receiv, 

equal  attention.  Closely  related  I 

Hist  208,  the  two  courses  provide 

continuous  history  of  the  Medite 

ranean  world  from  about  700  BC 

300  AD. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standi/ 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credi' 
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Hist  304  Early  Middle  Ages 

Mr  Percy 

Medieval     history    from     Marcus 

Aurelius  to  approximately  1000  AD 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  305  Later  Middle  Ages 

Mr  Percy 

Medieval  history  from  1000  AD  to 

the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  307  Age  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  I 

Ms  Watkins 

Men,    ideas,    and    institutions   of 

14th  century  through  16th  century 

Europe. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  308  Age  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation 
II 

Ms  Watkins 

Men,    ideas,    and    institutions   of 

14th  century  through  16th  century 

Europe. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  310  Age  of  Baroque 

Mr  Grossman 

Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  midst  of  religious  and 
political  struggles,  a  new  world 
order  emerges.  Transformation 
from  traditional  thought  to  new 
scientific  categories  and  a  flower- 
ing of  new  expressions  in  the  arts. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  313  Europe  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century 

Mr  Powers 

A    political,    social    and    cultural 

history  of  Europe  from  1815  to 

1900,  including  the  history  of  each 

major  European  nation. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Hist  315  Europe  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  I 

Mr  Gagnon 

Political,  economic,  social  and  in- 
tellectual history  of  Europe,  with 
attention  to  extra- European  in- 
fluences, from  1900  to  1939. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  316  Europe  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  II 

Mr  Powers 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual history  of  Europe  with  at- 
tention to  extra- European  in- 
fluences, from  1939  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  320  Tudor-Stuart  England 

Mr  Smuts 

An  introduction  to  English  history 
from  the  high  Middle  Ages.  Em- 
phasis on  the  political  crises  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, to  1689. 

Prerequisite:   Introductory  history 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  321  England  in  the  Age  of 
Revolution 

Mr  Smuts 

English  history  from  1689  to  1901 
with  emphasis  on  the  transforma- 
tion of  life  and  institutions  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  history 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  322  Britain  and  the  Empire 
since  1850 

Mr  Prouty 

Britain  and  the  Empire  from  their 
zenith  in  1850  to  the  present;  Pax 
Britannica  to  Commonwealth  and 
Common  Market.  The  history  of 
modern  Britain  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  Empire. 
This  course  describes  the  Empire 
at  its  height,  traces  the  events  at 
home  and  abroad  that  weakened 
Britain's  role  in  the  world  and  led 
to  the  Empire's  dissolution  and  to 
Britain's  return,  after  350  years,  to 
integration  with  Europe. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Hist  323  Russian  History  I 

Mr  Shatz,  Ms  Kingston-Mann 

A     survey     of    the     political, 

economic,  social  and  intellectual 

development  of  Russia,  from  Kiev 

to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 

1861. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  324  Russian  History  II 

Mr  Shatz,  Ms  Kingston-Mann 
A     survey    of    the     political, 
economic,  social  and  intellectual 
development  of  Russia,  from  1861 
through  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  se- 
cond World  War. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  329  German  History  since 
1815 

Mr  Bookbinder 

German  liberalism,  nationalism, 
conservatism  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury revolution  of  1848,  unifica- 
tion, World  War  I,  Weimar,  and 
the  Nazi  period. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  330  Early  Modern  France: 
Evolution  of  the  Ancient 
Regime 

Mr  Segal 

Social,    political,   and   intellectual 

currents  and  institutions  in  France 

from  the  Renaissance  to  the  end  of 

the  ancient  regime. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  331  France  since  1789 

Mr  Gagnon 

The  development  of  Parliamentary 

institutions    and    crises    in    their 

social,  economic  and  intellectual 

settings  and  France's  role  in  the 

world. 

Prerequisite:   Junior   standing    or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Hist  333  The  History  of  Italy, 
from  Renaissance  to  1870 

Mr  DiScala 

Developments  in  Italy  from  the  end 
of  the  Renaissance  to  1870,  with 
emphasis  on  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  Risorgimento. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  334  The  History  of  Italy, 
1870  to  the  Present 

Mr  DiScala 

Italian  history  since  1870.  Including 

an    examination     of     Giolittian, 

Fascist  and  Republican  Italy. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  335  Spain  and  Portugal 
since  1469 

Ms  Schneider 

Examines  why  Spain  and  Portugal 
played  leading  roles  in  world 
history  until  the  17th  century  and 
the  reasons  for  their  decline,  as 
well  as  comparing  Iberian 
enlightened  despotism,  liberalism 
and  conservation,  industrializa- 
tion, fascism,  and  neo  colonialism 
with  their  counterparts  in  other 
areas. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  337  Jewish  History,  Anti- 
quity to  the  Early  Middle  Ages 

Mr  Segal 

Political,  social  and  intellectual 
development  in  Jewish  society 
from  biblical  antiquity  to  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  At- 
tention to  the  interaction  with  an- 
cient Near  Eastern,  Graeco- 
Roman,  and  Christian  societies 
and  cultures. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  Approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Hist  338  Jewish  History,  from 
the  Spanish  Expulsion  to 
Modern  Statehood 

Mr  Segal 

Political,  social  and  intellectual 
development  in  Jewish  society  in 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Near  East  from  the  late  15th 
century  to  the  creation  of  Israel  in 
1948.  Attention  to  Jewish  ex- 
perience in  the  age  absolutism  and 
mercantilism,  Marranos  and  Mes- 
sianism,  Polish  Jewry  and 
Hassidism,  enlightenment,  eman- 
cipation and  19th  century 
responses  to  modernism,  Jewish 
experience  in  the  20th  century. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  339  Irish  History,  1688  to 
the  Present 

Mr  Brown 

The  forces  and  movements  in  the 

development  of  Irish  Nationalism 

and  the  achievement  of  national 

independence. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  340  Economic  History  of 
Western  Europe  to  1750 

Mr  Robinson 

A  survey  emphasizing  the  inter- 
relationship of  economic  life  and 
demographic,  social,  political,  and 
religious  development.  Particular 
emphasis  on  the  development  of 
capitalism  and  laissez-faire. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  341  Economic  History  of 
Western  Europe  since  1750 

Mr  Robinson 

A  comparative  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  industrial  economics  and 
societies  in  Western  Europe  from 
the  18th  century  to  the  20th.  It 
concentrates  on  the  major  nations 
of  the  European  economic  com- 
munity -  France,  German,  Britain 
and  Italy  -  but  makes  some  com- 
parisons with  Russia  and  the  USA 
business  organization,  in 
economic  systems  and  the  rela- 
tionships between  management 
and  workers  will  be  among  the 
topics  considered. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Hist  342  History  of  European 
Ideas  I 

Mr  Powers 

Main     currents    of     European 

thought  in  the  seventeenth  and 

eighteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:   Junior   standing   or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  343  History  of  European 
Ideas  II 

Mr  Powers 

Main     currents     of     European 

thought    in    the    nineteenth    and 

twentieth  century. 

Prerequisite:    Junior   standing    or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  350  The  Middle  East,  622  to 
1517 

Ms  Malino 

Interaction  between  Islamic  socie- 
ty and  the  West  from  the  rise  of 
Islam  in  622  to  the  Turkish  con- 
quest of  Egypt. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  351  The  Middle  East,  1517 
to  the  Present 

Ms  Malino 

The  Middle  Eastern  response  to 

the  West  in  the  age  of  European 

expansion  and  domination. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  355  Colonial  Latin  America 

Ms  Schneider 

The  imposition  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  institutions  on  the  pre- 
Columbian  civilizations  in  the  new 
world,  and  the  economic,  social, 
religious,  political,  and  cultural  in- 
stitutions that  developed  in  Latin 
America.  Emphasis  on  the  dif- 
ferences and  similarities  between 
Colonial  Latin  America  and  other 
contemporary  and  later  empires. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Note:  This  course  is  a  requirement 
for  the  Latin  American  Studies 
Concentration. 


Hist  356  Latin  America  since  In- 
dependence 

Ms  Schneider 

The  histories  of  Mexico,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil  and  Cuba  since  1800. 
Emphasis  on  British  and  American 
economic  expansion  into  these 
countries  during  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  and  the  resulting 
political  and  social  consequences. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Note:  This  course  is  a  requirement 
for  the  Latin  American  Studies 
Concentration. 

Hist  360  Traditional  China 

Staff 

A  survey  of  traditional  China  from 

ancient  times  to  about  1800,  with 

emphasis  on  cultural,  intellectual, 

and  social  developments. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  361  History  of  Modern 
China 

Staff 

A  survey  of  the  political,  social, 
and  intellectual  development  of 
China  from  1800  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  Sino-Western 
relations  and  twentieth  century 
reform  and  revolution. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  362  Modern  Japan 

Staff 

A  historical  survey  of  economic, 
social,  political  and  cultural 
developments  in  Japan  from  1800 
to  the  present,  special  considera- 
tion of  economic  and  foreign 
policy  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  364  From  Rebellion  to  In- 
dependence: India  since  1857 

Mr  Ahmad 

Intended  to  be  an  introduction  to 
the  Indian  subcontinent  as  it 
emerged  from  British  rule  to  in- 
dependence. Designed  for 
students  interested  in  this  area  and 
the  Third  World,  regardless  of  ma- 
jor. The  framework  of  the  course  is 
historical,  but  it  also  deals  with  the 
social    and    religious    institutions 


such  as  the  caste  system,  as  well 
as  economic  and  political  change 
in  a  traditional  society. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  365  Problems  in  African 
Civilization 

Mr  Amiji 

Intensive  study  of  the  interaction 
between  Islam  as  a  socio-political 
and  spiritual  phenomenon  and 
traditional  African  societies.  Pro- 
blem oriented,  rather  than 
chronological  approach.  The 
origins  and  spread  of  Islam  to  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  patterns  of 
Islamization,  growth  of  centralized 
political  institutions,  the  role  ol 
Muslim  brotherhoods,  Mahdism 
and  Messianic  movements, 
development  of  Afro-Islamic 
literature  and  scholarship  - 
Swahili,  Hausa,  and  Arabic,  anc 
the  influence  of  Islam  on  moderr 
nationalism  and  Pan-Africanism. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  366  History  of  East  Africa 

Mr  Amiji 

Modernization  and  social  changf 
in  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanzania 
Such  topics  as  the  proto 
nationalist  movements  of  the  nine 
teenth  century,  the  politics  of  sur 
vival  in  the  inter-war  period,  thi 
problems  of  European  and  Indiai 
settlers,  the  development  o 
political  parties  and  liberatioi 
movements,  particularly  the  Mai 
Mau  movement,  African  socialism! 
and  the  problems  of  ethnicity  am 
national  integration. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standini 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit! 


Hist  370  American  Coloni; 
History:  The  Earliest  Settle 
ment  to  1763 

MrChu 

The  English  background  of  emigre 

tion  and  settlement.  The  evolutic 

of  imperial  institutions,  Americs 

social,    economic,    and    religioi 

development.     Emphasis    o 

political    ideas,    institutions    ar 

behavior  in  the  17th  and  18th  ce 

turies. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standi/ 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credi 
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Hist  371  Age  of  the  American 
Revolution,  1763  to  1789 

Mr  Chu 

The  development  of  the  conflict 
with  Britain,  1763-1776,  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  its  effect, 
the  forming  of  republican  institu- 
tions for  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  372  The  Early  Republic 

Mr  Chu 

Survey  and  analysis  of  the  early 
development  of  the  United  States 
as  an  independent  federal  republic. 
Focus  will  be  on  key  issues:  civil 
liberties,  slavery  and  the  first 
emancipation,  federalist  economic 
policy,  neutrality,  war  institutional 
growth  (presidency,  congress, 
judiciary,  political  parties),  and 
change  in  the  social,  ideological 
and  cultural  environment. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  374  Age  of  Jackson 

Mr  Chesson 

A  social,  economic,  political  and 

cultural    history    of    the    United 

States  from  1815  to  1861. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 

or  departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  375  Civil  and  and  Recon- 
struction History 

Mr  Chesson 

Causes  of  the  Civil  War,  its  social, 

political,   and  ideological   history, 

and  the  problems  and  results  of 

Southern  Reconstruction. 

Prerequisite:   Junior  standing   or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  379  The  United  States  in 
the  Twentieth  Century,  1980  to 
1937 

Mr  Brown,  Mr  Broderick 
American  politics  and  culture  from 
the  Progressive  period  through  the 
New  Deal. 

Prerequisite:  Hist  266  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Hist  380  The  United  States  in 
the  Twentieth  Century,  1937  to 
the  Present 

Mr  Brown,  Mr  Broderick 
American  politics  and  culture  from 
the  New  Deal  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Hist  266  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  382  History  of  American 
Thought  to  the  Civil  War 

Mr  Turner 

Ideas  in  America  -  religious,  scien- 
tific, political,  social  and  economic 

-  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
Civil  War. 

Prerequisite:   Junior  standing   or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  383  History  of  American 
Thought  from  the  Civil  War  to 
the  Present 

Mr  Turner 

Ideas  in  America  -  religious,  scien- 
tific, political,  social  and  economic 

-  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  New 
Deal. 

Prerequisite:   Junior  standing   or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  384  American  Social 
History  to  the  Civil  War 

Staff 

The  emergence  of  social  institu- 
tions in  America  from  the 
establishment  of  colonies  to  the 
mid-nineteenth  century. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  385  American  Social 
History  from  the  Civil  War  to 
the  Present 

Staff 

The   American    dream   as   it   has 

related  to  institutions  and  ethnic 

groups  in  twentieth  century  US. 

Prerequisite:    Junior   standing    or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Hist  386  History  of  American 
Foreign  Policy,  1763  to  1900 

Mr  Hannigan 

Survey  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  and  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  from  the  colonial  period 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Emphasis  on  domestic 
sources  of  foreign  policy  and  US 
expansionism. 

Prerequisite:   Junior  standing   or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  387  History  of  American 
Foreign  Policy,  the  Twentieth 
Century 

Mr  Hannigan 

Survey  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  and  diplomatic  relations 
with  other  powers  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  the  1960s.  Emphasis 
on  domestic  sources  of  foreign 
policies  and  on  general  topics  such 
as  World  Wars  I  and  II,  Cold  War, 
diplomacy,  and  the  debate  over 
America's  role  in  world  affairs. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  390  Kennedys  of  Boston 

Mr  Berkowitz,  Mr  Riccards 
This  course  provides  a  background 
of  the  Kennedy's  and  their  times.  It 
analyzes  some  of  the  political  and 
cultural  processes  of  which  the 
Kennedys  were  a  part.  The  course 
will  feature  the  use  of  audiovisual 
and  archival  materials  from  the 
Kennedy  Presidential  Library. 
Guest  speakers  will  supplement 
lectures  by  members  of  the  History 
and  Political  Science  departments. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  392  History  of  Working 
People  in  America 

Mr  Faler 

A   history  of  working   people   in 

America,  from  colonial  times  to 

the  present,  with  special  emphasis 

on  industrialization,  its  economic 

and  social  impact  on  workers,  and 

the  ways  in  which  working  people 

respond  to  those  changes. 

Prerequisite:   Junior  standing    or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Hist  393  A  Social  History  of 
Working-Class  Women 

Ms  Gordon 

General  social  history  of  women 
and  institutions  that  governed  their 
lives  -  the  family,  sexual  and 
reproductive  practice,  child-raising 
practices,  the  social  organization 
of  work  and  control  over  the 
means  of  production. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  History, 
a  Women's  Studies  course  and 
Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  394  History  of  Feminism 

Ms  Gordon 

The  political  and  cultural  rebellion 
of  women  in  England  and  America 
from  the  late  18th  century  to  the 
present,  including  the  contem- 
porary women's  liberation  move- 
ment, women's  rights  movements, 
and  women's  participation  in  the 
labor  movement,  the  socialist  and 
communist  movements,  aboli- 
tionist struggle  and  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  History, 
a   Women's  Studies  course  and 
Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  396  Topics  in  the  History  of 
Boston 

Mr  Prouty 

An    intensive    study    of    selected 
topics  in  the  history  of  Boston. 
Prerequisite:   Hist  275  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  398  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States 

Mr  Broderick 

This  course  proposes  to  examine 
the  changing  constitutional  struc- 
ture -  national,  and  federal  as  it  ap- 
plies to  states,  and  the  triune 
separation  of  powers  within  the 
national  government  -  from  1781 
to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Hist  399  The  American  Univer- 
sity 

Mr  Powers 

A  review  of  the  traditional  function 
and  character  of  higher  education 
in  American  society,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  recent  fundamental 
changes  in  both. 

Prerequisite:   Junior   standing    or 
departmental  approval. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Hist  404  Medieval  Law 

Mr  Percy 

The  principles  underlying  the 
evolution  of  law  in  Western 
Europe.  Emphasis  on  England  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the 
legal  concepts  and  procedures 
necessary  in  understanding 
medieval  history  and  common  law. 
Recommended  for  pre-law 
students. 

Prerequisite:   Junior   standing   or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  405  The  Medieval  Mind 

Mr  Percy 

Through  literary,  philosophical, 
and  religious  masterpieces  from 
the  period.  This  interdisciplinary 
seminar  probes  the  culture  which 
created  the  modern  West  and  con- 
siders the  differences  between  its 
modes  of  thought  and  moral 
values  and  ours. 

Prerequisite:   Junior  standing   or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  423  The  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, 1917 

Ms  Kingston-Mann 
The  origins  and  development  of 
the  Russian  Revolution,  with 
special  investigation  of  Stalin's  rise 
to  power,  his  methods  of  emphasis 
on  the  questions  of  war,  property, 
and  constitutional  freedom  that 
divided  pre-revolutionary  op- 
ponents of  the  Tsarist  regime  in 
1917. 

Prerequisite:   Junior  standing   or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Hist  424  The  Stalin  Era 

Mr  Shatz 

An  investigation  of  Stalin's  rise  to 
power,  his  methods  of  rule,  and 
the  place  of  the  Stalin  Era  in  Rus- 
sian History. 

Prerequisite:   Junior   standing    or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  425  History  of  the  Russian 
Intelligentsia,  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury to  the  Present 

Mr  Shatz 

Rise  and  development  of  political 

dissidents    in    Russia,    from    the 

origins  of  the  intelligentsia  in  the 

eighteenth     century    to     Stalin's 

purges  of  the  1930's. 

Prerequisite:   Junior  standing   or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  426  Literature  and  History, 
Russian  1825  to  1917 

Ms  Kingston-Mann 
The  interaction  between  Russian 
literature  and  Russian  history  bet- 
ween 1825-1917. 

Prerequisite:   Junior   standing   or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  427  Contemporary  Cur- 
rents of  Protest  in  the  Soviet 
Union 

Mr  Shatz 

An    examination    of   the    rise    of 

criticism  of  official  policies  since 

the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953. 

Prerequisite:   Junior  standing   or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  428  The  Germanies:  Since 
1945 

Mr  Bookbinder 

Prerequisite:   Junior   standing   or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  429  Hitler,  A  Man  and  His 
Times 

Mr  Bookbinder 

A  focus  on  the  life  and  career  of 
Adolf  Hitler  to  elucidate  an  impor- 
tant period  in  German  and  Euro- 
pean history. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Hist  431  The  French  Revolution 

Mr  Hunt 

History  of  the  efforts  of  the  French 

people   to    overthrow   the   social 

system  of  the  old  regime  and  to 

replace  it  with  one  more  suited  to 

their  needs. 

Prerequisite:   Junior  standing   or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  440  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion in  Britain 

Mr  Robinson 

The  social  and  economic  effects  of 
science  and  technology  during  the 
industrial  revolution  and  conse- 
quences for  education.  The  im- 
plications for  some  of  Britains  in- 
dustries of  the  changeover  to 
steam-power  and  new  chemical 
processes.  Special  case  study  of 
the  engineering  firm  Boulton  and 
Watt.  No  special  knowledge  of 
science  required. 

Prerequisite:    Junior   standing   or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  442  History  of  European 
Socialism 

Mr  McCarthy 

A  survey  of  Socialist  ideas  and 

movements  from  the  era  of  the 

French  Revolution  to  the  present. 

Emphasis  will   be  placed  on  the 

reading    of    major    texts    in    the 

Socialist  tradition. 

Prerequisite:   Junior   standing    or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  443  Marx  and  Freud: 
Studies  in  Modern  Intellectual 
History 

Mr  McCarthy 

A  comparison  of  the  approaches 

of  Marx  and  Freud  to  political  and 

social  problems.   Some  attention 

will    be    given    to    thinkers,    e.g. 

Herbert     Marcuse,     who     have 

sought  to  combine  the  insights  of 

Marx  and  Freud. 

Prerequisite:   Junior   standing    or 

departmental  approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Hist  446  History  of  Feminist 
Thought 

Ms  Gordon 

An  upper  level  survey  of  feminist 
theory,  European  and  American.  It 
will  concentrate  primarily  on  the 
development  of  feminist  though 
between  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  present,  reading  such 
theorists  as  Wollstonecraft,  Mill, 
Gilman,  Marx,  and  contemporary 
women's  liberation  writers. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  History, 
a  Women's  Studies  course  and 
Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  447  Artisans  and  Peasants 
in  Early  Modern  Europe 

Mr  Hunt 

An  analysis  of  the  consciousness, 
the  family  and  community 
organization,  and  the  political  ac- 
tivity of  peasants  and  artisans  in 
17th  and  18th  century  Europe. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
departmental  approval. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  450  Modernization,  Na- 
tionalism and  Revolution  in  the 
Middle  East 

Mr  Ahmad 

Impact  of  the  Western  world  on 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Middle 
Eastern  response,  especially  the 
latter,  from  1798  to  1914.  Com- 
parative analysis  of  the  different 
societies  of  the  area  and  theit 
political,  economic  and  social 
structures. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  History, 
preferably  Hist  111  or  112. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  451  Modernization,  Na 
tionalism  and  Revolution  in  the 
Middle  East  II 

Mr  Ahmad 

Impact  of  the  Western  world  ok 

the  Middle  East  and  the  Middli 

Eastern   response,   especially  thi 

latter,  from  1914  to  the  present 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  dif 

ferent  societies  of  the  area  am 

their  political,  economic  and  socic 

structures. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  History 

preferably  Hist  111  or  112. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 
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Hist  478  Special  Topics 

Staff 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  history. 
Course  content  and  credit  will  vary 
each  semester  and  will  be  an- 
nounced during  the  advance 
registration  period.  Fulfills 
historical  studies  core  require- 
ment. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-4  Credits 

Hist  479  Special  Topics 

Staff 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  history. 
Course  content  and  credit  will  vary 
each  semester  and  will  be  an- 
nounced during  the  advance 
registration  period.  Fulfills 
historical  studies  core  require- 
ment. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-4  Credits 

Hist  480  Seminar  in  European 
History 

Staff 

A  problem  course  intended  to  give 

training  in  historical  research  and 

writing.    The    field    of    European 

study  varies  each  semester. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  481  Seminar  in  American 
History 

Staff 

A  problem  course  intended  to  give 

training  in  historical  research  and 

writing.    The    field    of    European 

study  varies  each  semester. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist    482    Seminar    in     Latin- 
American  History 

Ms  Schneider 

A  problem  course  intended  to  give 
training  in  historical  research  and 
writing.  The  field  of  Latin- 
American  study  varies  each 
semester. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Hist  488  Independent  Reading 

Staff 

Guided  reading  and  research,  may 

be  used  in  departmental  honors 

program. 

Prerequisite:  Senior,  History  major 

Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 


Hist  489  Independent  Reading 

Staff 

Guided  reading  and  research,  may 

be  used  in  departmental  honors 

program. 

Prerequisite:  Senior,  History  major 

Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 

Hist  490  Honors  Thesis 

Staff 

Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Hist   610    American    Historical 
Tradition 

Mr  Hannigan 

This  course  will  explore  the  major 
schools  of  American  historical  in- 
terpretation and  study  the 
historical  controversies  that  sur- 
round major  developments  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 
Among  the  many  historians  to  be 
discussed  are  Bancroft,  Turner, 
Beard,  Hofstadter,  and  Williams. 
2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  620  Biography 

Mr  Shatz 

2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  701  Topics  in  United  States 
History 

Staff 

Examinations  of  important  themes 
in  political  and  social,  cultural  and 
intellectual  history  of  the  United 
States  in  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist   702   Topics    in    European 
History 

Staff 

Examinations  of  important  themes 
in  political  and  social,  cultural  and 
intellectual  history  of  Europe  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  800  Graduate  Colloquium 

Ms  Malino 

An  advanced  course  in  historical 

methodology.     Topics    to     be 

covered  will  include 

historiography,    the    analysis    of 

argument    and    evidence,    recent 

developments    in     historical 

methods.    Required    of    graduate 

students. 

2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Hist  810  Research  Seminar  in 
European  History 

Staff 

An  advanced  course  in  historical 

research,   to   be  taken   after  the 

graduate    colloquium.    Readings 

and     research    will     draw    upon 

historical    materials    in    European 

history,  and  will  concern  topics  to 

be  announced  in  advance. 

Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing 

and  Hist  800. 

2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  811  Research  Seminar  in 
United  States  History 

Staff 

An  advanced  course  in  historical 
research,  to  be  taken  after  the 
graduate  colloquium.  Readings 
and  research  will  draw  upon 
diverse  historical  materials, 
primary  sources,  records, 
documents  in  American  history, 
and  will  focus  upon  topics  to  be 
announced  in  advance. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing 
and  Hist  800. 
2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist   820    Introduction    to    Ar- 
chival Methods 

Ms  Olsberg  and  participating  ar- 
chivists in  the  Boston  area. 
An  introduction  to  archives  with 
instruction  in  the  techniques  of 
collection,  survey,  description,  ap- 
praisal and  arrangement  of 
manuscripts  and  records.  Eight 
classes  will  be  taught  and  students 
will  be  asked  to  participate  in  four 
working  field  trips  to  local 
repositories.  The  course  is  seen 
both  as  basic  instruction  to  ar- 
chival principles  and  practice  for 
potential  users.  Theoretical 
readings  will  be  limited,  and  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  practical  exer- 
cises in  the  arrangement,  descrip- 
tion, survey  and  appraisal  of 
records. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 
2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Hist  821  Internship  in  Archival 
Methods 

Mr  Olsberg  and  participating  ar- 
chivists in  the  Boston  area. 
Guest  lecturers  will  address  ad- 
vanced problems  in  Archives: 
copyright,  access,  privacy,  and 
custody;  professional  ethics; 
sampling  techniques;  provenance 
and  function;  automated  retrieval 
systems;  paper  conservation;  etc. 
Students  will  present  examples  of 
problems  encountered  in  their  in- 
ternship projects  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  one  seminar 
paper  or  lecture  on  a  subject  grow- 
ing out  of  their  internship  ex- 
perience. Required  for  archives 
specialists.  Only  those  interning  in 
a  repository  will  be  eligible. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 
2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  850  Independent  Study  I 

Staff 

Advanced  course  of  independent 
readings  under  the  guidance,  and 
subject  to  examination  of  the  in- 
structor. Areas  and  topics  accor- 
ding to  student  need. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  4  Credits 

Hist  851  Independent  Study  II 

Staff 

Advanced  course  of  independent 
readings  under  the  guidance,  and 
subject  to  the  examination  of  the 
instructor.  Areas  and  topics  accor- 
ding to  student  need. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  4  Credits 

Hist  900  Master  of  Arts  Thesis 

Staff 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  ap- 
pointed advisor.  All  topics  must  be 
previously  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment's graduate  committee.  The 
thesis  will  be  judged  for  its 
suitability  as  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree  by  both  the  appointed 
advisor  and  a  second  reader 
selected  in  consultation  with  the 
director  of  graduate  studies. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  6  Credits 
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Humanities 
Course  Cluster 


Human    114    Masterpieces    in 
Western  Literature 

Ms   Bershtel,    Mr   Bluestone,    Mr 
Slover 

Selected  works  in  various  genres 
and  from  various  periods  by  such 
major  writers  as  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Tolstoy,  and  Faulkner. 
Special  attention  to  writing. 
3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Human    115    Masterpieces    of 
Western  Literature  II 

Mr  Bluestone 

A  selected  survey  of  literary 
masterpieces  by  such  writers  as 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Machiavelli,  Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Moliere,  and  Goethe.  Foreign 
language  texts  in  translation. 
Topics  include  the  literary 
representation  of  good  and  evil. 
The  nature  of  the  tragic  figure, 
crime  and  punishment,  and  the 
relations  between  individual  and 
state. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Human     201     Introduction    to 
Linguistics 

Ms  Ambrose-Grillet 

An    introduction   to   the    modern 

study  of  language  viewed   as  a 

crucial  factor  in  understanding  the 

human  mind.   It  will  provide  the 

scientific     tools    to     describe 

language.    Recommended   for  all 

language-related  specialties  as  well 

as  for  general  education. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human  202  Bilingualism 

Ms  Ambrose-Grillet 
The  student  will  investigate  the 
political,  cultural,  sociological, 
educational,  and  linguistic  implica- 
tions of  multilingualism.  This 
course  should  be  particularly  rele- 
vant for  those  students  whose 
childhood  language  was  not 
English  and  for  those  who  are  lear- 
ning foreign  languages  or  going  to 
teach  bilingual  children. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Human  203   Language  Across 
Time 

Mr  Houben 

How  language  and  language- 
change  have  been  viewed  across 
time;  processes  and  patterns  of 
linguistic  change,  linguistic 
reconstruction  in  the  Indo- 
European  family;  the  birth  of 
modern  linguistic  theory. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human  249  African  Literature 

Ms  Truesdell 

An  introduction  to  contemporary 
African  fiction  and  poetry.  Works 
by  such  writers  as  Armah,  Kgosit- 
sile,  Laye,  Achebe,  and  others  will 
be  examined  in  the  context  of  the 
social  and  political  background 
from  which  they  emerged,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  situa- 
tion and  role  of  the  writer  in  Africa 
today. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human    254    Romanticism    in 
European  Literature 

Mr  Ott,  Ms  Bershtel 

The  development  of  romanticism 

in  Europe. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human  260  Visionary  and  Pro- 
phetic Modes  in  Literature 

Mr  Schreiber 

Visionary  and  prophetic  ex- 
perience as  reflected  in  selected 
writings  from  such  sources  as  the 
Bible,  Blake,  Hesse,  and  primitive 
poetry.  Theoretical  works  about 
non-rational  perception.  Tarot 
readings  and  the  l-Ching. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human  263  Proust,  Joyce  and 
Mann 

Mr  Eskin 

Vision  of  self,  of  society  of  art  and 
reality  as  seen  by  three  major  con- 
tributors to  20th  century  man's 
understanding  of  himeself. 
Studied  in  comparative  context. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Human  265  The  Faust  Tradition 

Mr  Bluestone,  Mr  Hoelzel 
A    lecture    course    emphasizing 
critical  interpretation  of  major  texts 
in  the  Faust  tradition  by  Marlowe, 
Goethe,     I. A.     Richards,     John 
Hersey,  and  Thomas  Mann.  Atten- 
tion given  to  the  evolution  of  the 
legend  and  to  other  adaptations  of 
Faustian  material. 
Prerequisite:  Engl  101  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor, 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Human  270  Gay  Literature 

Staff 

The  study  of  selected  works  of 
Western  Gay  literature  and  discus- 
sion of  themes  and  issues  sug- 
gested by  these  works.  Represen- 
tative authors  include  Sappho, 
Plato,  Woolf,  Barnes, 
Shakespeare,  Genet,  Mann, 
Forster,  and  many  contemporary 
female  and  male  writers. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Human  271  Literature  Surroun- 
ding the  Nazi  Genocide  of  6 
Million  Jews 

Mr  Hoelzel 

An  analysis  of  primarily,  the  im- 
aginative literature  written  about 
Jewish  suffering  under  the  Nazis. 
The  course  will  begin  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  holocaust.  Guest  lec- 
turers as  well  as  at  least  one  inter- 
view with  a  survivor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Human  300  Speech  Sounds  and 
Theory 

Mr  Houben 

The    way    linguistics    analyze 
sounds,     their    processes    and 
systems;   phonemes  and   phono- 
logical theory:  Trubetzkoy,  struc- 
turalists,   Jakobson    to    current 
generative,  natural  generative  and 
universalist  approaches. 
Prerequisite:  Human  201,  203,  400, 
Anth  281,  285  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Human     301     Comparative 
History  of  Romance  Languages 

Mr  Giustiniani 

A  comparative  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  romance  languages 
from  Latin,  with  analysis  of  the 
most  representative  texts  from 
each  period  and  language.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  will  be  placed; 
upon  French,  Italian  and  Spanish. 
In  English  translation. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human    310    Transformational 
Syntax 

Ms  Ambrose-Grillet 

This  course  will  train  the  student  in 

using  the  principles  and  methods 

developed  since  1957  by  Chomsky 

and  his  followers. 

Prerequisite:  Human  201  or  203  or 

Anth  281  or  285. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human     325     Madness     in 
Literature 

Staff 

An  examination  of  madness,  and 
the  madman  as  his/her  face  ap- 
pears in  literature  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  the  present.  As 
well  as  a  study  of  various' 
philosophers,  psychologists  and 
psychoanalysts  who  remark  upon 
the  mind's  disorientation  with 
itself. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Human  343  Myth  and  Literature 

Mr  Crossley 

A    study    of    myths    and    mythic 

literature   using   techniques  from 

several  disciplines  toward  the  enc 

of  understanding  both  the  nature 

of   myth   and   its   relationship  to 

literature. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standinc 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit! 

Human  344  Tragedy 

Mr  Stock,  Ms  Bershtel 
Examination  of  the  art  and  mean 
ing  of  tragedies. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit: 

Human  345  Fantasy  and  Utopi. 

Mr  Crossley 

A  study  of  types  and  modes  of  fan 

tasy  in  literature,  such  as  scienc 

fiction,    Utopian    romance,    fairy 

tale,  satiric  voyage,  and  tales  c 

the  preternatural. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 
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luman  347  Readings  in  Euro- 
ean  Fiction 

1r  Stock,  Ms  Bershtel 

he  art  and  thought  of  such  major 

uropean  novelists  as  Dostoevsky, 

olstoy,    Stendhal,    Gide,    Mann, 

nd  Kafka. 

Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

luman  353  Literature  of  Court- 
1  Love 

As  McAlpine 

\  study  of  the  courtly  ethos  as 
epresented  in  such  texts  as 
roubadour's  lyrics,  Chretiens 
Romances,  Gottfried's  Tristan, 
)ante's  Vita  Nuova,  and 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 
I  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human   374   Women    and   the 
:eminine  in  Myth 

Staff 

\r\    exploration     of    women     in 

primative'    myths;    theories    of 

iistortions    of    these    myths    by 

:ultural  change;  the  Jungian  con- 

:epts    of   the    feminine    (Anima, 

3reat  Mother,  etc);  attempts  by 

tiodern    artists    to    restore    the 

:eminine  to  our  myths. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

■luman    383    The     Image    of 
Women  in  Literature 

Ms  Hunt,  Ms  Ferguson,  Ms  Ditt- 

nar,  Ms  Collins 

tohetypes    and    stereotypes    of 

n/omen  in  works  by  such  writers  as 

Chaucer,   Shakespeare,    Flaubert, 

Hawthorne,     James,     Ibsen, 

Iheckhov,  Hemingway,  Faulkner, 

Mailer  and  Lessing. 

)  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human     390     Ancient     and 
Medieval  Epic 

dr  Bowen 

X  study  of  heroic  literature  in  rela- 

ion  to  its  roots  in  mythological 

larrative.   The  continuity  of  the 

radition   is  followed  in   readings 

rom    the    ancient     Near    East, 

•lomeric    Greece,    and    Medieval 

reland,  Scandinavia,  England,  and 

:rance. 

!  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Human  400  Comparative 
Linguistics 

Mr  Giustiniani 

An  introduction  to  diachronic 
linguistic  history  of  languages  and 
historical  grammar  in  general. 
Grouping  of  genetically  related 
languages  and  comparison  among 
them  as  method  for  the 
reconstruction  of  older  patterns  of 
each  group.  Emphasis  will  be  put 
on  the  Indo-European,  Germanic 
and  especially  romance  language 
families.  The  course  will  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  linguistic 
background  of  the  students  who 
enroll. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human  405  Innocence:  The 
Quest  from  Sophocles  to  Sam 
Beckett 

Ms  Watkins,  Mr  Helms 
Combining  literary  analysis  and  in- 
tellectual history,  the  course  will 
examine  the  concepts  of  in- 
nocence and  guilt  in  the  Western 
ethical  tradition.  Readings  from 
ancient  myth,  the  Bible, 
Sophocles,  Milton,  Blake,  Dosto- 
evski, Kafka,  Dylan,  Beckett,  et. 
al. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Human  446  Literature  and  the 
Political  Imagination 

Ms  Dittmar 

An  intensive  exploration  of  the 
language  and  imaginative  forms 
through  which  politics  finds  ex- 
pression in  literature.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  per- 
sonal visions  of  specific  writers  as 
they  relate  to  such  matters  as 
style,  tone,  imagery,  or  structure. 
Fiction,  drama,  and  poetry  will  be 
studied,  mostly  modern. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Interdisciplinary 
Course  Cluster 

Interd  105  Industrial  Society  - 
Concepts  and  Conceptualiza- 
tion in  the  Social  Sciences 

Mr  Simonds 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts 
and  methods  of  the  various  social 
sciences  by  means  of  pre- 
discliplinary  investigation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  industrial  society. 
(Meets  one  semester  of  the 
Freshman  writing  requirements). 
6  Lect/  Disc  Hrs  8  Credits 

Interd  110  Great  Issues  in  East 
Asian  Studies 

Mr  Swartz,  Mr  Jefferson,  Staff 
Great  issues  in  East  Asian  studies 
is  a  basic  introduction  to  the  East 
Asian  studies  program.  The  course 
will  involve  staff  from  East  Asian 
studies  faculty  in  an  inter- 
disciplinary overview  of  Asian 
culture  and  problems  of  Asian 
social  institutions.  Specifically,  the 
course  will  consider  Asian  History, 
Literature,  Philosophy,  Politics, 
Law  and  Justice,  Education,  Child- 
care,  social  organizations,  and 
women's  role  in  social  change. 
The  course  will  neither  require  nor 
assume  any  previous  background 
in  Asian  studies,  and  it  will  be 
directed  to  teach  fundamental  in- 
formation to  the  non-specialist. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Interd  125  Science  for  Human 
Survival  I 

Mr  Alper 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  of 
Science  in  our  society.  It  develops 
the  perspective  that  scientific  pro- 
blems and  controversies  can  not 
be  divorced  from  their  political, 
economic,  and  social  implications. 
After  some  introductory  discus- 
sion of  scientific  methodology, 
validation  of  scientific  theories, 
and  questions  concerning  the  ob- 
jectivity of  science,  we  will  turn  to 
some  critical  'Global'  problems. 
These  include  problems  centering 
on  population,  natural  resources, 
food    production,    environmental 


pollution,  and  energy.  The  second 
semester  will  focus  on  'local'  pro- 
blems. Among  the  topics  discuss- 
ed will  be  food  and  nutrition, 
health  care,  scientific  manage- 
ment, and  several  aspects  of 
biological  determinism  including 
social  Darwinism,  genetic  screen- 
ing, IQ,  sex  roles,  sociobiology, 
and  cloning.  No  scientific 
background  is  assumed,  but 
enough  science  will  be  presented 
in  the  course  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter can  be  discussed  in  a  mean- 
ingful fashion.  This  course  has  no 
prerequisites. 
3  Lect  Hrs/ 1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 

Interd  126  Science  for  Human 
Survival  II 

Mr  Alper 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  of 
science  in  our  society.  It  develops 
the  perspective  that  scientific  pro- 
blems and  controversies  can  not 
be  divorced  from  their  political, 
economic,  and  social  implications. 
After  some  introductory  discus- 
sion of  scientific  methodology, 
validation  of  scientific  theories, 
and  questions  concerning  the  ob- 
jectivity of  science,  we  will  turn  to 
some  critical  'global'  problems. 
These  include  problems  centering 
on  population,  natural  resources, 
food  production,  environmental 
pollution,  and  energy.  The  second 
semester  wil  focus  on  'local'  pro- 
blems. Among  the  topics  discuss- 
ed will  be  food  and  nutrition, 
health  care,  scientific  manage- 
ment, and  several  aspects  of 
biological  determinism  including 
social  Darwinism,  genetic  screen- 
ing, IQ,  sex  roles,  sociobiology, 
and  cloning.  No  scientific 
background  is  assumed,  but 
enough  science  will  be  presented 
in  the  course  so  that  the  subject 
matter  can  be  discussed  in  a  mean- 
ingful fashion.  This  course  has  no 
prerequisites. 
3  Lect  Hrs/ 1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 


Interd  130  Learning  and  School- 
ing 

Staff 

This  course  will  study  some  of  the 
changes  in  schools  exemplified  ir 
the  creation  of  -  Free  Schools  - 
and  -  Open  Classrooms  -  in  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  and  discuss  some 
basic  questions  about  schools  anc 
children.  The  topics  covered  wil/ 
be  freedom  and  control  in  educa 
tion,  schools  and  the  transmissior 
of  dominant  social  values,  humar 
development  and  curriculum,  anc 
learning  and  knowledge.  Emphasi; 
in  this  course  will  be  put  on  thi 
goals,  methods,  and  problems  o 
both  traditional  public  schools  anc 
free    schools    as    they    are    ex 
emplified  in  practice.   Considera 
tion  will  be  given  to  other  alter 
natives  that  have  been  attemptei 
to  traditional  schooling  -  like  trw 
high-school  without  walls,  as  we 
as  to  questions  about  communfti 
control     of    schools    and    th> 
deschooling  theory.   This  cours 
will  not  only  be  taught  through  lee 
ture  and  group  discussions,  bi 
also  through  the  use  of  films  anc 
where    possible,    visits    to    fre 
schools  and  open  classrooms. 
6  Lect/ Disc  Hrs  8  Credit 

Interd  530  Internships  in  Lean- 
ing and  Schooling 

Mr    Swartz,    Mr    Jefferson,    IV 

Case,  Staff 

Student    internships    in    course 

learning  and  schooling. 

Prerequisite:  Selections  by  instrut 

tors 
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rish  Studies  Concentration 

rofessor  Mary  D.  Curran,  Director 

he  Irish  Studies  Program  is  an  interdisciplinary  pro- 
ram  aimed  at  introducing  students  to  various 
spects  of  Irish  culture  from  the  early  Celtic  period  to 
ie  present.  It  includes  studies  in  history  and 
terature,  and  eventually  hopes  to  include  studies  in 
iaelic  art,  drama,  music  and  religion. 

he  purpose  of  the  Irish  Studies  Concentration  is  to 
pen  the  door  to  another  culture.  It  recognizes  the 
nportance  of  the  Irish  contribution  to  Western 
:ivilization  and  to  the  present  day  culture,  especially 
i  literature,  where  Irish  writers  such  as  Joyce  and 
eats  are  recognized  as  modern  masters.  The  tradi- 
on  they  established  continues  with  vitality  and  im- 
ortance  in  many  contemporary  figures  such  as 
rank  O'Connor,  Mary  Lavin,  Patrick  Kavanagh, 
homas  Kinsella,  Robert  Murphy  and  many  others, 
he  work  of  all  these  writers  represents  but  a  part, 
lough  an  important  one,  of  a  rich  and  ancient 
ulture. 

:  is  our  hope  eventually  for  an  interchange  of 
reative  scholars  and  writers  between  Ireland  and 
IMass/ Boston.  Such  an  interchange  is  now  taking 
lace  with  students.  We  hope  to  increase  that  inter- 
hange.  Twenty-four  credits  are  required  for  the  Irish 
itudies  Concentration. 

iourses  offered  have  included: 


nglish  350 

nglish  405 
nglish  448 
listory  231 
heater  Arts  482A 


Early  Celtic  Literature  in 

Translation 

Irish  Literature 

Seminar:  Yeats 

Irish  History 

20th  Century  European 

Drama 
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Department  of  Italian 

Faculty 

Antonio  F.  Carrara,  Assistant  Professor  and  Chairper- 
son; Professor  Vito  R.  Giustiniani;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Gerald  Volpe 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Majors  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  30  credits 
in  junior-senior  level  courses  in  Italian,  including  Ital 
301-302,  311-312  (or  their  equivalents).  Insofar  as  is 
possible,  all  majors  should  have  taken  these  four 
courses  as  prerequisites  for  advanced  literature 
courses.  Ital  275  is  required  of  all  majors  as  a  prere- 
quisite to  all  upper-level  courses,  except  301-302. 
The  total  complement  of  credits  for  departmental 
majors  is,  thus  33.  The  remaining  six  courses  must 
be  distributed  in  the  following  manner:  two  courses 
from  each  of  the  following  periods: 

1.  Middle  Ages  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries); 

2.  Renaissance  and  Baroque  (fifteenth  through  eigh- 
teenth centuries);  3.  Modern  period  (nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries).  Only  one  film  course  at  the 
300-level  may  count  for  major  credit.  Exception  to 
these  requirements  may  be  granted  only  by  the 
departmental  curriculum  committee. 

At  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  majors  are  encouraged 
to  take  a  comprehensive  oral  and  written  examina- 
tion in  Italian,  both  as  an  academic  experience  sum- 
ming up  their  Italian  studies  and  as  qualification  for 
the  University  and  departmental  awards  in  Italian. 
The  examination  would  cover  three  specific  fields  of 
Italian  literature  (to  be  chosen  by  the  student  from 
among:  1,  II  Duecento  E  II  Trecento;  2,  Umanesimo 
E.  Rinascimento;  3  II  Seincento  E  II  Settencento;  4, 
Romanticismo  E.  Risorgimento;  5,  II  Novecento).  But 
the  student  would  be  expected  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  course  and  direction  of  Italian 
literature  in  general.  Students  who  wish  to  take  the 
examination  should  consult  the  academic  advisor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Spring  semester  of  the  senior 
year. 

Departmental  Honors 

To  graduate  with  honors,  a  student  must;  1 .  Achieve 
a  3.5  average  in  his  Italian  studies;  2.  Submit  to  the 
Italian  department  a  short  research  paper  written  dur- 
ing the  second  semester  of  his  senior  year  under  the 
supervision  of  the  departmental  advisor;  3.  Take  the 
comprehensive  examination;  4.  Be  recommended  by 
the  departmental  honors  committee;  5.  Attain  a  3.0 
overall  grade  average. 

The  student  may  elect  to  discuss  his  honors  paper  in 
an  open  departmental  meeting  instead  of  taking  the 
oral  part  of  the  comprehensive  examination. 

The  department  grants  6  credits  towards  the  total  30 
major  credits  for  successful  completion  of  the  honors 
program. 


Teaching  Certification  Italian 

Candidates  for  the  Teacher  Certification  Program  in 
Italian  should  have  taken  Ital  500  and  completed  their 
major  requirements  before  enrolling  in  Ital  586. 
Prior  to  making  application  to  the  program, 
preferably  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  Year, 
students  should  contact  the  departmental  program 
director  for  more  detailed  information  concerning 
other  departmental  criteria  for  acceptance  into  the 
program. 

Ital  586  may  not  count  toward  the  Italian  major. 
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Ital  101  Elementary  Italian  I 

Mr  Carrara  and  Staff 
For  students  who  have  no 
creditable  training  in  Italian,  inten- 
sive practice  in  the  four  language 
skills,  with  an  audio-lingual  ap- 
proach . 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Ital  102  Elementary  Italian  II 

Staff 

The  continuation  of  Ital  101 .  Inten- 
sive practice  in  the  four  language 
skills,  with  an  audio-lingual  ap- 
proach. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  101  or  equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Ital  201  Intermediate  Italian  I 

Mr  Carrara  and  Staff 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar 

and  further  study  of  audio-lingual 

skills  with  correlated  readings  in 

Italian  culture. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  102  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Ital  202  Intermediate  Italian  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Ital  201 .  An  in- 
tensive review  of  grammar  and  fur- 
ther study  of  audio-lingual  skills 
with  correlated  readings  in  Italian 
culture. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  201  or  equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Ital  261  The  Contemporary 
Italian  Novel 

Staff 

An  analysis  of  the  leading  artistic 
and  social  problems  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  in  such  represen- 
tative authors  as  Levi,  Vittorini, 
Moravia,  Silone,  Svevo,  Pavese, 
Pasolini,  and  Pratolini.  Readings 
and  discussions  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ital  262  The  Theatre  of  Italy 

Staff 

The  evolution  of  the  theatre  from 

the    Renaissance   to    the    Avant- 

Garde.  (Readings  and  discussions 

in  English). 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ital  265  Masterpieces  of  Italian 
Literature 

Staff 

A  study  of  some  of  the  represen- 
tative authors  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  modern  time. 
(Readings  and  discussions  con- 
ducted in  English). 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Ital  266  Political  Thought  in 
Italian  Literature 

Staff 

Political    ideas    from     medieval 
universalism    to     modern     na- 
tionalism. Readings  and  discussion 
in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ital  268  The  Italian-American 
Experience  -  Literature  and 
Society 

Mr  Volpe 

A  study  of  the  contribution  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  to  the 
American  civilization,  and  of  the 
interaction  of  the  two  cultures 
through  works  of  fiction  and  non- 
fiction.  Consideration  of  the 
regions  from  which  the  original  im- 
migrants came.  Readings  and 
discussions  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ital  270  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

Mr  Volpe 

A  close  reading  of  Dante's  master- 
piece -  Inferno,  Purgatory, 
Paradise  -  in  contex  of  medieval 
civilization.  Readings  and  discus- 
sions in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ital  274  Twentieth  Century 
Italian  Playwrights 

Staff 

Interdisciplinary  course  with  stress 
upon  the  interdependence  and 
contrasts  in  the  art  of  the 
playwright  and  the  art  of  the 
theatre.  Theory  vs  practical  ap- 
plication. The  play  as  conceived 
and  written  vs  the  play  as  produc- 
ed, in  the  context  of  the  dramatic 
literature  of  pre-  and  post- 
existentialist  Italian  playwrights 
such  as  Pirandello,  Betti  and  De 
Filippo.  Readings  and  discussions 
in  English. 
3  or  4  Lect  Hrs  4-5  Credits 

Ital  275  Italian  Culture  and 
Civilization 

Staff 

A  study  of  the  major  contributions 

of    Italy    to    world    culture    and 

civilization  from  the  13th  century 

to  the  present  day.  No  knowledge 

of  Italian  required. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Ital  276  The  Italian  Cinema 

Staff 

An  in-depth  look  into  the  thematic 
and  technical  development  of  the 
Italian  cinema  in  the  context  of  the 
literary  and  social  history  from 
neo-realism  through  the  1960's. 
Films  by  Rossellini,  Visconti, 
Desica,  Fellini,  Antonioni,  Pasolini. 
No  knowledge  of  Italian  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ital  298  Tutorial  I 

Mr  Carrara 

Course  is  designed  to  assit 
students  majoring,  or  wishing  to 
major  in  Italian,  in  those  areas 
where  individual  problems  of  learn- 
ing or  preparation  need  to  be 
resolved. 

Prerequisite:   Ital  202   or   depart- 
mental prognostic  test. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-2  Credits 

Ital  299  Tutorial  II 

Mr  Carrara 

Course  is  designed  to  assist 
students  majoring,  or  wishing  to 
major  in  Italian,  in  those  areas 
where  individual  problems  of  learn- 
ing or  preparation  need  to  be 
resolved. 

Prerequisite:   Ital  202  or  depart- 
mental prognostic  test. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-2  Credits 

Ital  301  Italian  Composition  and 
Conversation 

Mr  Carrara 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar, 
exercises  in  free  composition,  and 
advanced  conversational  practice. 
Prerequisite:  Ital  102  or  equivalent 
and  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  302  Advance  Grammar  and 
Stylistics 

Mr  Carrara 

The  main  objective  of  this  course  is 
to  give  students  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  Italian  morphology 
and  syntax,  and  a  more  detailed 
comprehension  of  style  and  literary 
genres.  Various  methods  will  be 
employed  including  written 
translation  from  English  to  Italian 
and  a  structural  analysis  of  Italian 
texts. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  301  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Ital  311  Introduction  to  Italian 
Culture  through  Literature 

Staff 

A  survey  of  Italian  literature  as  a 

reflection  of  Italian  civilization  from 

the     Middle     Ages     to     the 

Renaissance. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Italian. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  312  Introduction  to  Italian 
Culture  through  Literature 

Staff 

A    continuation    of    Ital    311.    A 

survey  of   Italian   literature   as  a 

reflection  of  Italian  civilization  from 

the   Renaissance  to  the   modern 

period. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Italian. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  320  Dante  and  the  Duecen- 
to 

Mr  Carrara 

Dante's  lyric  poems  examined  in 
the  light  of  the  Italian  lyrical  tradi- 
tion from  the  Sicilian  school  to  the 
Dolce  Stil  Nuovo. 
Prerequisite:  Ital  311  or  depart- 
mental permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  321  Dante  -  Commedia  I 

Mr  Volpe 

Selections  from  the  earlier  works 
of  Dante  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  commedia.  This 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  Stil 
Nuovo,  the  Vita  Nuova,  and  a 
close  reading  of  The  Inferno. 
Prerequisite:  Ital  311  or  equivalent 
and  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  322  Dante  -  Commedia  II 

Mr  Volpe 

A  close  reading  of  the  Purgatorio 

and  the  Paradisio. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  311  or  equivalent 

and  departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  331  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio 

Mr  Carrara 

An  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
works  of  these  two  masters  as 
they  reflect  the  humanist  rejection 
of  medieval  mysticism  and  preoc- 
cupation with  man's  earthly  condi- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  311  or  equivalent 
and  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Ital  341  The  Age  of  Humanism 
in  Italy 

Mr  Giustiniani 

The  humanist  literature  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  in  the  light  of 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  preoc- 
cupations of  the  age. 
Prerequisite:  Ital  311  or  equivalent 
and  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  342  The  Italian  Renaissance 

Mr  Giustiniani 

Machiavelli,   Castiglione,  Ariosto, 

and  Tasso  as  exponents  of  the 

multiple      aspirations      and 

achievements    of    Italy's    Golden 

Age. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  311  or  equivalent 

and  departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  350  The  Renaissance  Epic 

Mr  Volpe 

The  evolution  of  the  epic  poem  in 
Italian  literature  of  the  Renaissance 
-  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Tasso. 
Prerequisite:  Ital  311  and  depart- 
mental permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  381  Italian  Literature  of  the 
17th  and  18th  Centuries 

Mr  Giustiniani 

Marino,  Vico,  Goldoni,  Parini,  and 
Alfieri  as  examples  of  the  develop- 
ment from  the  extravagance  of  the 
Baroque  to  the  rationalism  of  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment. 
Prerequisite:  Ital  311  or  equivalent 
and  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  411  Neo-Classicism  and 
Romanticism 

Mr  Giustiniani 

An  analysis  of  this  complex  move- 
ment in  its  exaltation  of  liberty  and 
imagination  during  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  the  Risorgimento 
when  Italy  became  a  nation.  Mon- 
ti, Foscoli,  Leopardi,  and  Man- 
zoni. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  312  or  equivalent 
and  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  431  The  Modern  Novel 

Mr  Carrara 

An  analysis  of  the  post-romantic 
literary  trends  such  as  'Verismo' 
'Regionalismo'  and  'Neo- 
Realismo'.  Some  of  the  authors  to 


be    studied    are    Verga,    Svevo, 
Pirandello  and  Silone. 
Prerequisite:  Ital  312  or  equivalent 
and  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  432  Contemporary   Italian 
Novel 

Mr  Carrara 

Such    trends    as    'Letteratura    Di 

Costume'  II  Romanzo  Psicologico 

and  'I  Mimetici'  and  the  Avant- 

Gard  movements  considered  in  the 

writings  of  Levi,  Vittorini,  Moravia, 

Pasolini  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  31 1  or  equivalent 

and  departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

441  Modern  Italian  Poetry 

Mr  Golino 

A  survey  of  the  principal  poets 
from  Carducci  to  Saba,  with  em- 
phasis on  Hermeticism. 
Prerequisite:  Ital  311  or  equivalent 
and  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

445  Anglo-Italian  Literary  Rela- 
tions 

Mr  Giustinaiani 

Influence  of  Italian  literary  motifs 
-  and  forms  on  English  literature, 
and  the  opposite  current.  Medieval 
Irish  eschatalogical  visions,  Bocac- 
cio  and  Chaucer,  The  Novella  and 
Shakespeare,  Petrarchism,  Marino 
and  Baroque  poetry,  romanticism. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  476  Cinema  E  Letteraturu 

Staff 

An  in-depth  look  into  the  thematic 

and  technical  development  of  the 

Italian  cinema  in  the  context  of  the 

literary,  social  and  cultural  history 

from  Neo-Realism  to  the  present. 

Films    by    Rossellini,    Visconti, 

Desica,  Fellini,  Antonioni,  Pasolini. 

Discussions  in  Italian. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  478  Readings  and  Research 

Staff 

Especially  recommended  to 
seniors.  Independent  study  and 
frequent  consultations  with  a 
departmental  advisor  on  a  fairly 
broad  aspect  of  Italian  literature  of 
special  interest  to  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permis- 
sion. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 


Ital  479  Readings  and  Research 
II 

Staff 

Especially  recommended  to 
seniors.  Independent  study  and 
frequent  consultations  with  a 
departmental  advisor  on  a  fairly 
broad  aspect  of  Italian  literature  of 
special  interest  to  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permis- 
sion. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Ital  480   Letteratura   Dialettale 
Italiana 

Mr  Giustiniani 

The  impact  of  dialect  poetry  on 
Italian  literature  particularly  in  the 
romantic  period,  in  relation  to 
Italian  'Questione  Delia  Lingua'. 
Prerequisite:  Ital  311  or  equivalent 
and  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  490  Special  Topics 

Staff 

In-depth  study  of  a  particular 
author,  work,  theme,  or  historical 
period.  Course  content  will  vary 
each  time  the  course  is  offered. 
Students  are  invited  to  suggest 
topics  of  special  interest  to  them. 
Prerequisite:  Ital  311  or  equivalent 
and  departmental  permission. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  498  Honors  Thesis  in  Italian 

Staff 

Independent  and  original  in- 
vestigation of  a  specific  aspect  of 
Italian  literature  of  special  interest 
to  the  student,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  departmental  advisor. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permis- 
sion. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Ital  499  Honors  Thesis  in  Italian 
II 

Staff 

Independent  and  original  in- 
vestigation of  a  specific  aspect  of 
Italian  literature  of  special  interest 
to  the  student,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  departmental  advisor. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permis- 
sion. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 


Ital  500  History  of  the  Italian 
Language 

Mr  Carrara 

Survey  of  the  evolution  of  Italian 

from  spoken  Latin  to  the  modern 

language  with   analysis  of  texts 

from  each  major  period. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  302  and  312  or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ital  586  Curriculum  and 
Methods  Students  Teaching  - 
Italian 

Staff 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods 
of    secondary     school     Italian 
language    teaching.     Supervision 
and  critique  of  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:    6   hours    education 
courses    and    admission    to    the 
Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (Practice 
Teaching  9  Credits 
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Japanese  Course 
Cluster 

Faculty 

Instructor  James  T.  Kenney 

Japan       101        Elementary 
Japanese  I 

Mr  Kenney 

For  students  with  no  previous 
language  training  in  Japanese.  In- 
troduction to  pronounciation, 
grammar,  conversation,  and  the 
elements  of  the  writing  system 
(Hiragana  and  Kanji). 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Japan       102       Elementary 
Japanese  II 

Mr  Kenney 

Continuation  of  Japan  101.  Gram- 
mar and  conversation   using  the 
basic  patterns. 
Prerequisite:  Japan  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 


Japan  252  Traditional  Japanese 
Literature 

Mr  Kenney 

Selected     readings    in    classical 

literature  including  fiction,  Waka 

poetry,  and  Haiku.  No  knowledge 

of  Japanese  necessary.  All  works 

in  English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Japan  478  Independent  Study 

Mr  Kenney 

For  those  wishing  to  continue  their 
study  of  Japanese  beyond  the  202 
level.  Individual  attention. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Japan  479  Independent  Study 

Mr  Kenney 

For  those  wishing  to  continue  their 
study  of  Japanese  beyond  the  202 
level.  Individual  attention. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 


Japan     201      Intermediate 
Japanese  I 

Mr  Kenney 

Continuation     of    Japan     102. 

Reading,  writing  and  conversation 

using  the  basic  patterns. 

Prerequisite:     Japan      102     or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Japan     202     Intermediate 
Japanese  II 

Mr  Kenney 

Continuation  of  Japan  201.   Fur- 
ther study  in  reading,  writing,  and 
conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Japan  201. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 


Japan    250    Modem    Japanese 
Literature 

Mr  Kenney 

Selected  readings  in  modern 
Japanese  fiction  with  emphasis  on 
the  major  writers.  Tanizaki, 
Kawabata,  Mishima,  and  others. 
No  knowledge  of  Japanese 
necessary.  All  works  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
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Latin  American /Spanish 
American  Studies  Concen- 
tration 

Professor  Susan  Schneider,  Director 

The  Latin  American/ Spanish  American  Studies  Con- 
centration is  an  interdisciplinary  program  for  students 
interested  in  Latin  American  and/or  Hispanics  in  the 
continental  United  States.  It  includes  courses  in  An- 
thropology, Art,  Economics,  History,  Literature, 
Political  Science,  Sociology,  and  Spanish/ Por- 
tuguese. The  Concentration  complements  the  major. 
In  many  cases,  Latin  American  Studies  count 
towards  the  major  and  also  fulfill  core  requirements. 
Completion  of  the  Concentration  appears  on  the  stu- 
dent's transcript. 

The  purpose  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Concen- 
tration is  to  give  both  non-Hispanic  and  Hispanic 
students  a  deep  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Latin  American  culture  and  heritage.  It  also  prepares 
students  interested  in  pursuing  graduate  study  and 
gives  student  bi-cultural  training  for  careers  in  a 
rapidly  growing  job  market,  consisting  of  many 
private  and  public  agencies,  health  programs,  and 
school  systems  which  have  openings  for  people  with 
a  Latin  American  Studies  background. 

Admission  for  Requirements 

Before  beginning  the  Concentration,  students  should 
have  sophomore  standing  and  completed  an  in- 
troductory course  in  Anthropology,  Economics, 
History,  Political  Science,  Sociology  or  Spanish/ Por- 
tuguese. Latin  American  Studies  Concentration 
students  must  know  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  or 
have  a  firm  commitment  to  learn  either  language. 
Those  students  interested  mainly  in  Latin  American 
Studies  must  take  Hist  282  or  283.  Students  in- 
terested in  Caribbean  or  Hispanic  people  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  should  take  Hist  282  and  Anth 
276,  and/or  Lat  Am  301,  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the 
Caribbean.  Students  must  also  take  three  additional 
courses  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the  student's 
major  advisor  and  the  Concentration  Director.  One  of 
these  three  courses  consists  of  the  Colloquium  taken 
during  the  student's  senior  year,  given  by  all 
members  of  the  Concentration's  faculty.  By  focusing 
on  a  broad  topic  covering  all  disciplines,  the  Senior 
Colllquium  integrates  the  student's  knowledge  of 
Latin  America.  The  Concentration  complements  its 
academic  offerings  with  a  variety  of  related  films  and 
speakers. 

The  following  courses  also  fulfill  Latin  American 
Studies  Concentration  requirements: 

Anthropology  207 
Anthropology  276 
Economics  236 
Economics  239 
History  282 
History  283 
History  482 


Interdisciplinary  375 

Latin  America  301 

Latin  American  478 

Latin  American  480 

Political  Science  371 

Sociology  471 

Sociology  480A 

Spanish  262 

Spanish  364 

Spanish  412 

Spanish  456 

Spanish  463 

Spanish  480 

Peasants 

Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Caribbean 

Economic  Development 

Latin  American  Economy 

Colonial  Latin  America 

Latin  America,  Independence  to  the  Present 

Comparative  Slavery:  Brazil,  Cuba  &  USA 

Brazilian  Civilization 

Spanish  speaking  Peoples  in  Urban  America 

Independent  Study 

Senior  Colloquium 

Latin  American  Government 

Modernization 

Imperialism 

Hispanic  Masterpieces  in  Translation 

Spanish-American  Essay 

19th  Century  Spanish  American  Literature  (in 

Spanish) 

Spanish  American  Poetry  (in  Spanish) 

Modern  Spanish-American  Fiction 

Puerto  Rican  Poetry  and  Prose 

Note:  The  Concentration  also  gives  mini-courses  on 
a  number  of  topics,  such  as  The  Mayan  World, 
Multinational  Corporations,  Social  Aspects  of  Carib- 
bean Literature,  Comparative  Caribbean  Economics, 
and  Venezulan,  Peruvian  and  Chilean  Political 
Change. 
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Lat  Am  301  Spanish  Speaking 
People  in  Urban  USA 

Staff 

An  examination  of  the  Puerto 
Rican,  Mexican,  Cuban  and 
Dominican  migrations  to  the  North, 
American  mainland.  A  preliminary 
overview  of  the  historical  and 
cultural  backgrounds  of  these 
migrations  will  be  followed  by  a 
more  focuses  analysis  of  organiza- 
tional, occupational,  educational, 
medical  and  housing  patterns 
within  the  Spanish  speaking 
population  of  Boston. 
Prerequisite:  Some  previous 
course  experience  in  any  of  the 
social  sciences  or  some 
demonstrable  familiarity  with  Latin 
American  society  and  culture. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  Am  320  Development  and 
Equity  in  Latin  America 

Staff 

Prerequisite:    Senior   only;    Latin 
American  concentrators,  only. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Lat  Am  480  Colloquium  in  Latin 
American  Studies 

Staff 

A  seminar  consisting  of  a  series  of 
lectures  given  by  the  concentra- 
tion's faculty  on  broad  topics  in- 
cluding, all  disciplines,  such  as 
'responses  to  dependency  in  Latin 
America'.  Students,  supervised  by 
a  faculty  member  in  their  field, 
write  a  paper  on  a  related  topic  of 
interest.  All  concentrators  must 
take  this  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Law  and  Justice  Concen- 
tration 

Professor  Lawrence  Foster,  Director 

The  Law  and  Justice  Concentration  is  an  inter- 
disciplinary program  with  a  general  liberal  arts  focus 
about  the  law  and  how  it  affects  people  as  they  live 
in  the  real  world.  Like  other  concentrations  in  the 
College,  Law  and  Justice  is  a  supplement  to  a  stu- 
dent's major. 

Requirements  for  the  concentration: 

Concentrators  will  be  required  to  complete  at  least  23 
credits  in  the  program,  including: 

One  of  the  2  introductory  courses  in  Law  and  Justice 
(The  8-credit  Freshman  "Foundation"  Course  or  the 
4-credit  Introduction  to  Law  and  justice;  if  a  student 
opts  for  the  Foundation  Course,  only  4  of  the  8 
credits  count  towards  the  Concentration). 

At  least  9  credits  in  the  core  upper-level  offerings,  in- 
cluding 3  credits  in  each  of  the  three  core  areas: 
Sources,  Limits  and  Functions  of  Law;  Legal  Institu- 
tions and  Procedures;  and  Forms  of  Social  Justice 
and  Social  Ethics. 

LawJus  108,  Program  Planning  in  Law  and  Justice. 
This  is  a  3-credit  mini-course  in  program  develop- 
ment. 

At  least  3  credits  in  the  Senior  Year  Directed  Study 
Seminar. 

The  remaining  credits,  up  to  the  23,  may  be  depart- 
mental courses  with  a  Law  and  Justice  theme  or 
focus.  Concentrators  will  be  urged  to  distribute  such 
departmental  courses  more  or  less  equally  among 
humanities  departments  and  social  science  depart- 
ments. Courses  used  to  satisfy  a  major  requirement 
may,  if  appropriate,  also  be  used  for  the  Concentra- 
tion in  Law  and  Justice. 

"A  maximum  of  7  credits,  including  the  1 -credit  mini- 
course  in  Program  Planning,  may  be  earned  through 
the  Law  and  Justice  Mini-Courses  to  count  toward 
fulfilling  the  Concentration  requirements.  A  max- 
imum of  6  credits  may  be  earned  in  field  work 
courses,  provided  that  the  field  work  is  sponsored  by 
the  Law  and  Justice  Program  or,  if  the  field  work  is 
departmentally  based,  that  the  field  work  is  in  a  Law 
and  Justice  context  in  order  for  it  to  count  toward 
satisfying  Concentration  requirements.  All  questions 
regarding  earned  credits  toward  the  Concentration 
through  mini-courses  or  field  work  courses  should  be 
directed  to  the  Law  and  Justice  Advisory  Committee, 
which  can  be  contacted  through  the  Law  and  Justice 
Office. 


Already  Existing  Mini-Courses: 

Higher  Law  and  the  American 

Constitution 
The  Spanish  Inquisition 
Rights 

The  Insanity  Plea 
Employment  Discrimination 
Legal  Analysis 
Juries 

Law  and  Psychology 
Behavior  Modification 
Cuban  Law  and  Politics 

Departmentally  Based  Electives  (Partial 

Selection): 

Philosophy  of  Law 

Psychology,  Psychiatry  and  the  Law 

Sociology  of  Law 

Law  and  International  Relations 

Medieval  Law 

American  Detective  Novel 

Income  Distribution  and  Law 

Love  and  Marriage 

The  Legal  Profession 

The  Marriage  Game 

Sacco  and  Vanzetti 

Justice  and  Utopia 

Plato  and  Justice 

Issues  in  Justice 

Crime  Prevention 

Correction  and  Alternatives 

Court  and  Community 
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LawJus     101     Foundations 
Course  in  Law  and  Justice 

Staff 

A  team-taught  non-disciplinary  in- 
vestigation into  some  general  pro- 
blems and  dimensions  of  law  and 
justice.  Subject  matter  includes: 
encountering  the  law;  the  func- 
tions of  law;  the  criminal  justice 
system;  personal  responsibility, 
societal  responsibility,  and  the  law; 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
This  course  explores  the  gap  bet- 
ween law  and  justice.  Examination 
of  some  specific  institutions  and 
practices  (for  example,  courts, 
prisons,  civil  disobedience)  in  light 
of  various  conceptions  of  the 
origins  and  aims  of  law  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  justice  on  the  other. 
Readings  from  English  literature, 
history,  philosophy,  political 
science  and  sociology.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  writing  and  basic 
academic  skills.  Upperclass  interns 
serve  as  tutors  in  this  course  and 
they  are  available  to  work  in- 
dividually with  Freshmen  students. 
Stress  is  on  work  in  small  groups. 
Each  semester  on  a  rotating  basis, 
4  faculty  members  drawn  from  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences 
team-teach  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  Freshman  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Disc  Hrs        8  Credits 

LawJus  102  Seminar  in  Law  and 
Justice 

Mr  Blum,  Ms  Dittmar 
This  course  will  consider  issues  of 
customs,  rules  and  justice  in  jobs, 
schools,  and  families  and  relation- 
ships. Emphasis  will  be  on  writing 
skills  through  the  use  of  inter- 
disciplinary readings  and  projects. 
This  course  satisfies  one  semester 
of  the  Freshman  writing  require- 
ment and  will  include  regular  and 
explicit  instruction  on  writing.  The 
course  is  offered  during  the  spring 
term.  Each  offering,  on  a  rotating 
basis,  3  faculty  members  drawn 
from  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  team-teach  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  LawJus  101  (founda- 
tion course)  or  1  semester  of  Engl 
101. 

1  Lect  Hr/2  Disc  Hrs  3  Credits 

1  Lect  Hr/2  Disc  Hrs  4  Credits 


LawJus103    Problems    in    Law 
and  Justice 

Staff 

Short  courses  in  law  and  justice  on 
specialized  problems  of  contem- 
porary interest. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-2  Credits 


LawJus    104    Introduction    to 
Law  and  Justice 

Team-teach  this  course 
Introduction  to  Law  and  Justice 
explores  both  the  mutual  support 
and  the  frequent  gaps  between 
law  and  justice  as  revealed  in  a 
selection  of  literary,  historical,  an- 
thropological, political, 
philosophical  and  sociological 
materials.  It  ranges  inquiringly 
from  primary  definitions  (Plato,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States) 
to  contemporary  situations 
(Wiseman's  'Law  and  Order',  Mid- 
dlesex Court,  Kafka's  trial)  that 
pose  the  recurring  tensions  bet- 
ween Western  cultures  need  for 
order  and  its  haunting  ■  yen  for 
justice  that  transcends  law.  The 
course  which  parallels  the  founda- 
tion course  in  law  and  justice  uses 
lectures,  discussions,  field  trips, 
films  and  tapes,  and  experts  out- 
side the  university  community. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


LawJus  108  Program  Planning 
in  Law  and  Justice 

Staff 

The  program  planning  course  in 
law  and  justice  is  a  requirement  for 
all  concentrators.  It  is  a  one-credit 
mini-course  offered  during  5 
weeks  of  the  semester  where 
students  who  apply  for  the  con- 
centration work  out  with  a  faculty 
member  their  own  program  and 
goals  in  law  and  justice.  Especially 
as  it  connects  with  the  work  they 
are  doing  in  their  major. 
Prerequisite:  Law  and  Justice  con- 
centrations only. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 


LawJus     210     Prisons     and 
Punishment 

Mr  Garrett,  Mr  Swartz 
This  course  will  be  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  prison  system  in  the 
context  of  current  psychological 
and  sociological  studies,  as  well  as 
the  context  of  theories  of  punish- 
ment. Film  and  media  representa- 
tions of  prisons  will  be  examined 
critically,  and  creative  art  forms 
concerned  with  or  emanating  from 
punitive  situations  and  institutions 
will  be  presented.  Topics  will  in- 
clude forms  of  punishment,  in- 
stitutionalized punishment,  the 
human  need  to  punish,  aims  of 
justifications  of  punishment. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  either  LawJus  101  or  104. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

LawJus  220  Social  Justice 

Mr  Blum,  Ms  Dittmar 
An  examination  of  some  basic  pro- 
blems of  social  justice  and  their 
relation  to  more  abstract 
philosophical  ideas  of  justice.  This 
course  will  not  only  focus  on  the 
ways  that  these  ideas  have  been 
implemented,  but  it  will  also  be 
concerned  with  ways  in  which 
principles  of  justice  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  criticizing  social  prac- 
tices. Literary  expression  of  these 
critical  attitudes  towards  practices 
involving  social  injustice  will  be  a 
primary  emphasis  in  the  course, 
and  part  of  this  focus  will  be  aimed 
at  the  emotions  and  actions  rather 
than  just  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  either  Law  Jus  101  or  104. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

LawJus   230    Law    and    Social 
Change 

Mr  Hunt,  Mr  Spence 
This  course  will  ask  certain  ques- 
tions about  the  relationship  bet- 
ween the  law  and  social  relation- 
ships in  various  societies.  The 
class  will  explore  the  question  of 
why  certain  forms  of  social  change 
are  handled  by  legal  means  and 
others  are  resolved  outside  the 
law.  We  will  take  an  an- 
thropological/political science  ap- 
proach to  different  forms  of  con- 
flict resolution.  The  second  portion 
of  the  course  will  focus  on  the  way 


in  which  the  law  has  been  used  to 
foster  or  prevent  social  change, 
and  how  it  can  be  used  as  an  in- 
strument to  consolidate  changes 
already  completed  in  the  socio- 
economic realm.  We  will  conclude 
with  a  study  of  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  law  has  blazed  new 
paths  in,  or  failed  to  keep  up  with, 
social  changes  in  America  and  the 
world.  This  course  will  be  taught  in 
combination  lecture  and  small 
discussion  groups  meeting 
separately  with  each  of  the  instruc- 
tors. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  either  Law  Jus  101  or  104. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

LawJus  240  Courts  and  Society 

Mr  Foster,  Mr  Matz 
This  team-taught  course  will  in- 
vestigate a  number  of  different 
aspects  of  the  American  legal  and 
court  systems.  It  will  deal  with  the 
structure  of,  and  relation  between, 
the  state  and  federal  courts;  the 
philosophy  and  function  of  courts 
in  society;  the  peculiar  American 
institutions  of  judicial  review  and 
its  role  in  a  democratic  society; 
and  the  role  and  power  of  judges  in 
the  American  system  of  justice. 
The  course  will  concern  itself  with 
both  a  description  and  evaluation 
of  courts  in  American  society.  It 
will  look  at  the  ideal  (what  courts 
and  judges  ought  to  be  doing)  and 
the  actual  administration  of  justice 
in  the  courts.  It  will  be  concerned 
with  the  adversary  ssytem,  the  no- 
tion of  due  process,  the  judge's 
role  as  bureaucrat  and  ad- 
ministrator, the  use  and  abuse  of 
judicial  discretion  especially  in 
sentencing,  and  the  responsibility 
and  accountability  of  judges  to 
society.  Consideration  also  will  be 
given  to  alternatives  to  the 
American  court  system.  The 
course  will  examine,  for  example, 
revolutionary  courts  in  Cuba  and 
peasant  courts  in  a  Mexican 
village.  Readings  will  be  from  an- 
thropological, legal,  philosophical, 
political  science  and  sociological 
material.  The  class  will  utilize  lec- 
tures, debates,  panels  and  guest 
speakers  (e.g.,  judges)  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  American  court 
system. 

Prerequisite:  LawJus  101  or  104  or 
sophomore  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Disc  Hrs        3  Credits 
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LawJus  250  Ownership,  Proper- 
ty and  Legality 

Ms  Kingston-Mann,  Ms  Updike 
The  relationship  between  human 
beings  and  the  things  they  possess 
investigated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  human  rights  to  property,  the 
economic  systems  that  have  been 
developed  to  institutionalize  these 
rights,  and  the  legal  mechanisms 
used  to  protect  them.  Not  only  will 
this  course  deal  with  these  con- 
cepts, principles  and  economic 
systems,  it  will  also  focus  on  the 
reactions  of  people  to  these 
through  their  forms  of  natural  ex- 
pression. Lectures,  readings  and 
discussions  will  relate  to  the  im- 
pact of  differing  property  systems 
upon  social  and  political  values  in 
societies  which  undergo  industrial 
modernization.  Other  issues  to  be 
explored  include  the  social  cost 
elements  of  property,  the  coercive 
nature  of  law,  'New  Property'  (that 
created  by  government  action), 
and  its  impact  on  the  present  day 
economy. 

Prerequisite:  LawJus  101  or  104  or 
sophomore  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


LawJus  260  Authority,  Liberty 
and  Law 

Mr  Hart,  Mr  Simonds 
This  course  will  deal  with  the  in- 
terplay between  authority,  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. A  conceptual  and 
historical  examination  of  the 
nature  of  authority  in  the  context 
of  laws  and  conventions  affecting 
property  rights,  intellectual  and 
moral  freedom,  the  organization  of 
state  power,  etc.  Readings  will  be 
drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources  in- 
cluding Max  Weber,  Hannah 
Arendt,  John  Stuart  Mill,  George 
Eliot,  Stanley  Milgram  and  Eugene 
Zamiatin. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
or  either  LawJust  101  or  104. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


LawJus    270    Obediance    and 
Resistance 

Mr  Cohen,  Mr  Mixon 
A  study  of  the  psychological, 
social  and  philosophical  dimen- 
sions of  obedience  and  resistance 
to  legitimate  authority.  The  course 
takes  a  close  and  critical  look  at 
the  three  situational  contexts  em- 
bodying legitimate  commands:  ex- 
periment/subject; congressional 
committee/witness;  and  superior 
officer/subordinate.  The  ex- 
perimentor/subject  relationship 
will  be  illustrated  by  Milgram's 
celebrated  study  of  obedience; 
Milgram's  method  of  research  will 
be  examined  on  both 
methodological  and  moral 
grounds.  The  Congressional  Com- 
mittee/witness relationship  will  be 
looked  at  in  the  form  of  typical 
responses  of  witnesses  to  the 
House  Unamerican  Activities 
Committee,  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  the  committee's 
Hollywood  investigation.  The  ac- 
tions of  My  Lai,  Vietnam,  will 
provide  the  context  for  a  careful 
examination  of  the  superior  of- 
ficer/subordinate relationship. 
Prerequisite:  LawJus  101  or  104  or 
sophomore  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs/2  Disc  Hrs        3  Credits 

LawJus  280  Moral   and   Legal 
Reasoning 

Mr  Honoroff,  Mr  Swartz 
This  course  will  focus  on  a  number 
of  difficult  current  moral  and  legal 
problems  -  such  as  abortion, 
reverse  discrimination,  conscien- 
tious objection,  and  euthanasia  - 
and  compare,  contrast,  and 
separate  the  methods  and 
substantive  issues  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  resolve  these  within 
the  context  of  social  morality  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  law  on  the 
other.  Basic  issues  about  the  rela- 
tion between  morality  and  the  law 
-  whether  there  are  moral  con- 
straints on  law  making,  law  en- 
forcement, and  obeying  the  law  - 
will  be  discussed  critically. 
Prerequisite:  LawJus  101  or  104  or 
sophomore  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs/2  Disc  Hrs        3  Credits 


LawJus  470  Special  Topics 

Staff 

Special  topics  courses  are  offered 
by  the  lawyer-in-residence  of  the 
Law  and  Justice  program  on  a 
variety  of  legal  issues,  and  by 
members  of  the  faculty  who  wish 
to  offer  a  departmentally-based 
course  under  the  Law  and  Justice 
heading.  Subjects,  credits,  facul- 
ty, requirements  -  all  will  vary 
depending  on  what  is  being  of- 
fered by  whom. 
Hrs  by  arrangement      Credits  vary 

LawJus  478  Independent  Study 

Staff 

By  arrangment  between  the  stu- 
dent and  the  faculty  supervisor. 
Prerequisite:    Permission    of    the 
Law   and   Justice    office    before 
registration. 
Hrs  by  arrangement      Credits  vary 

LawJus  498  Senior  Year 
Directed  Study  Seminar 

Staff 

Each  concentrator  in  Law  and 
Justice  will  be  required  to  take  this 
three-credit  seminar  dealing  with  a 
specific  topic  in  Law  and  Justice. 
Participation  in  the  seminar  will  in- 
volve the  writing  of  a  major  paper 
on  that  topic.  The  formal  seminar 
will  consist  of  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  a  few  major  works 
dealing  with  a  particular  theme  in 
order  to  review,  refresh,  and  syn- 
thesize the  student's  academic  ex- 
perience in  Law  and  Justice, 
especially  as  the  work  relates  to 
their  individual  major.  The  senior 
paper  will  be  a  major  essay  dealing 
with  that  topic. 

Prerequisite:     Senior    Law    and 
Justice  concentrators  only. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

LawJus  501  Intern  in  Founda- 
tion Course  in  Law  and  Justice 

Supervised  in-service  training  as 
tutor  and  discussion  leader  as 
junior  staff  member  of  the  IFC 
course  in  Law  and  Justice.  The 
tutor  will  attend  teaching-team 
meetings,  attend  lectures,  help 
lead  small  discussion  groups,  and 
counsel  and  assist  individual 
freshmen  in  basic  problems  of 
reading  and  writing. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Disc  Hrs        8  Credits 


LawJus  502  Intern  in  Seminar  in 
Law  and  Justice 

Staff 

Upper  division  students  supervisee 
in-service  training  as  tutors  anc 
discussions  leaders  in  Law  anc 
Justice.  The  interns  counsel  anc 
assist  individual  freshmen  in  basic 
problems  of  reading  and  writing,, 
attend  teaching-team  meetings,' 
attend  lectures  and  help  leac 
discussion  groups. 
Prerequisite:  Interested  student: 
must  apply  through  the  Law  anc 
Justice  office  (1-5/0461  during  the 
advance  registration  period.  In-, 
terns  are  chosen  by  the  respective 
teaching-team  through  interview: 
for  competence  in  oral  delivery  anc 
written  exposition  and  their  pro 
mise  as  interns. 
1  Lect  Hr,  2  Disc  Hrs  4  Credit! 
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Linguistics  Concentration 

Professor  Jeffrey  Houben,  Director 

Linguistics,  the  study  of  the  structure  of  language 
and  its  functions  in  phenomena  ranging  from  works 
of  literature  to  the  activity  of  the  brain  itself,  com- 
prises a  natural  and  unique  perspective  for  inter- 
disciplinary research,  an  interface  between  the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences  and  even  the  natural 
sciences. 

Students  may  pursue  a  21 -hour  concentration  which 
will  yield  a  grounding  in  linguistics  coordinated  with 
their  pursuit  of  major  fields  of  study  (or  program  of 
independent  study).  Given  the  diversity  of  topics  ap- 
proachable through  linguistic  analysis,  the  concentra- 
tion should  be  of  equal  appeal  to  students  of  An- 
thropology, Computer  Science,  History,  Literature, 
Mathematics,  Physiology,  Politics,  Development  and 
Clinical  Psychology,  Sociology,  area  and  ethnic 
studies  and  a  variety  of  other  fields. 
The  concentration  will  provide  specific  techniques  of 
analysis  of  special  value  to  students  working  in  fields 
which  serve  persons  of  different  languages  or 
dialects,  fields  such  as  Public  Health,  Education, 
Law,  Social  Work  and  Management.  It  will  also 
prepare  students  for  graduate  study  in  Linguistics 
and  in  such  related  disciplines  as  Anthropology, 
Computer  Science,  Foreign  Languages,  Literary 
Study,  Medicine,  Psychology,  and  Speech 
Pathology. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Concentration  in  Linguistics  is 
as  follows: 

Prerequisite:  Students  may  enter  the  Concentration 
upon  consultation  with  a  member  of  its  faculty  no 
earlier  than  the  start  of  the  sophomore  year.  There 
are  no  specific  course  prerequisites.  Students  should 
check  with  the  Director,  or  CAS  Dean's  Office  for 
further  information. 

Foundation  Courses  (nine  credit  hours): 
The  core  of  the  Concentration  consists  of  a  se- 
quence of  three  courses  which  compromise  an 
intermediate-level  introduction  to  linguistics  and  its 
primary  modes  of  analysis: 

[Introduction  to  Linguistics)  Human  201  or  Human 

203 

[Language  across  Time)  or  Anth  285 

[Language  and  Culture)  or  Anth  281 

[Structure  of  Human  Language). 

Phonology:  (The  Sounds  of  Language)  "Field 
Methods  in  Liguistics",  a  new  offering  in  An- 
thropology. 

Grammar:  Human  310  (Transformational  Syntax). 

Language  Study:  A  requirement  for  graduates  in  the 
Concentration  is  intermediate  standing  in  a  non- 
native  language.  Concentrators  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  linguistics  faculty  to  begin  the  study  of  a  non- 
Indo  European  language  to  fulfill  or  supplement  this 
language  requirement. 


Topics  in  Linguistics  (three  credit  hours): 

Students  who  have  completed  the  three  foundation 
courses  will  attend  this  seminar,  in  which  specialized 
pursuits  in  linguistics  will  be  explored  with  the 
linguistic  faculty. 

Three-Course  Sequence  (nine  credit  hours): 

Students  will  complete  the  Concentration  by  taking 
three  courses  in  specific  areas  of  linguistics;  they 
may  begin  the  sequence  during  or  after  attending  the 
seminar. 

Specific  Areas: 

Phonology 
Grammar 

Historical  Linguistics 
Natural  and  Artificial 

Language  and  Logic 
Ethnography 
Sociolinguistics 
Acoustic  Phonetics 
Modern  Comparative 

Linguistics 

Computing:  To  gain  exposure  to  the  pragmatics  of 
artifical  languages  and  to  aid  them  in  their  own 
research,  students  in  the  Concentration  will  be  en- 
couraged to  study  computer  programming,  chiefly 
through  Math  137  (Introduction  to  Programming). 
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Department  of 
Mathematical  Sciences 

Faculty 

Bernice  Auslander,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairper- 
son; Professors  Alfonso  Azpeitia,  Ethan  Bolker,  Mat- 
thew Gaffney,  Herbert  Kamowitz,  Stephen  Parrott, 
Geza  Schay,  Robert  Seeley,  Taffee  Tanimoto; 
Associate  Professors  James  Byrnes,  Ernest  Elyash, 
Colin  Godfrey,  Guy  Hogan,  Joan  Lukas,  John  Lutts, 
Some  Nath  Mukherjee,  Elizabeth  O'Neil;  Assistant 
Professors  Daniel  Comenetz,  So-Fei  Fang,  James 
Perchik,  Michael  Tomlinson,  Dennis  Wortman;  Lec- 
turers Joseph  Russell,  Wen  Yuan  Kong 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences  offers  a 
choice  of  three  different  majors:  one  in  Pure 
Mathematics  and  one  in  Computer  Science. 

1 .  A  student  who  majors  in  Pure  Mathematics  is  re- 
quired to  take: 

a.  Math  140,  141,  150  and  240. 
b..Phys  113  (lab  optional). 

c.  Math  260,  310  or  320,  360  and  450. 

d.  At  least  four  math  courses  above  Math  260 
and  not  counted  above. 

2.  A  student  who  majors  in  Applied  Mathematics  is 
required  to  take: 

a.  Math  137,  140,  141,  150  and  240. 

b.  Physics  113  (lab  optional). 

c.  Math  260  and  450. 

d.  At  least  six  math  courses  above  Math  260  and 
not  counted  above  and  specified  as  follows: 

i.at  least  five  of  these  courses  must  be 

taken  from  among: 

Math  267,  301,  310,  311,  320,  330,  425, 

445,  446,  455  and  472. 
ii.at  least  one  of  the  five  required  in  2  d  i 

must  be  taken  from  among: 

Math  301,  425,  446  and  472. 

3.  A  student  who  majors  in  Computer  Science  is 
required  to  take: 

a.  Math  140,  141  and  either  150  or  260. 

b.  Math  137,  138  and  250. 

c.  Math  330  and  one  from  among:  Math  360, 
445,  458,  470  and  472. 

a.  Math  267  and  301. 

e.  At  least  two  computer  electives;  currently 
these  may  be  selected  from  among:  Math  425, 
440  and  478  (independent  study  in  advanced 
computer  topics). 

f .  Phys  374  (entered  with  permission  of  instruc- 
tor). 

Notes: 

i.    Students  who  major  in  Applied  Mathematics 
are  encouraged  to  take  additional  Physics 
courses.  In  particular  Phys  114  (lab  optional) 
is  recommended. 


ii.    Each  student  planning  a  major  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematical  Sciences  is  strongly 
urged  to  consult  her/his  departmental  ad- 
visor and  the  various  departmental  advising 
brochures.  The  groupings  of  courses  given 
in  the  listings  above  are  not  an  adequate 
guide  either  to  the  order  in  which  courses 
should  be  taken  or  to  the  system  of  prere- 
quisites. Furthermore,  not  every  course  in 
each  major  can  be  offered  each  semester. 
The  department  will  advise  each  student 
about  the  most  effective  sequence  for 
her/his  needs. 

Any  student  who  intends  to  take  a  mathematics 
course  that  is  either  Math  140  (Calculus  I)  or  below 
it,  must  furnish  proof  to  the  Mathematics  department 
that  he/she  qualifies.  This  proof  must  be  one  of  the 
following: 

(a)  a  suitable  score  in  the  math  placement  test  or 

(b)  an  official  document  from  the  Registrar's  Office 
indicating  that  he/she  has  successfully  com- 
pleted the  course's  prerequisites. 

Note  in  particular  that  successful  completion  of  Math 
110  does  not  of  itself  qualify  one  to  take  either  Math 
130  or  Math  137.  To  enter  either  of  these  courses 
one  must  have  a  suitable  placement  test  score. 

Fundamental  Math  Skills 

Academic  Support  Services  offers  a  2  credit,  self- 
paced  workshop  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
Math  110  and  to  provide  instruction  in  elementary 
mathematics.  For  details  see  the  section  of  this 
bulletin  labelled  Fundamental  Ski/Is. 
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Math  100  Mathematics  as  an 
Aspect  of  Culture 

Staff 

An  historical-cultural  survey  of  the 
main  areas  of  mathematics.  Em- 
phasizes the  interplay  of  these 
areas  with  man's  philosophic,  ar- 
tistic, commercial,  social  and 
scientific  pursuits. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  depart- 
ment prior  to  registration,  limited 
to  those  who  found  high  school 
mathematics  a  severe  stumbling 
block  and  whose  major  does  not 
directly  call  for  further 
mathematical  skills. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Math  105  Introduction  to  Com- 
puter Concepts 

Discussion  of  computer  applica- 
tions, components  and  ter- 
minology; historical  and  recent 
developments;  computer 

'arithmetic';  data  processing 
equipment  and  its  uses;  computer 
languages. 

Prerequisite:  Math  Placement  Test 
Note:  No  student  will  receive 
graduation  credits  for  Math  105  if  it 
is  taken  after  successful  comple- 
tion of  Math  137  or  a  higher  math 
course.  This  course  will  not 
prepare  you  for  courses  in  pro- 
gramming computers  nor  for  any 
other. 

Math  110  Basic  Math  and  Col- 
lege Algebra 

Staff 

For  students  with  weak  math 
background  who  want  to  develop 
skills  for  further  math  and  science 
courses.  Covers  a  review  of  basic 
high  school  math  and  some  of  the 
material  in  Math  130.  Generally 
limited  to  students  with  less  than  3 
years  of  high  school  math  prepara- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Math  Placement  Test 
Note:  No  student  will  receive 
graduation  credits  for  Math  1 10  if  it 
is  taken  after  successful  comple- 
tion of  Math  124  or  130  or  higher 
math  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Math  120  Liberal  Arts 
Mathematics 

Staff 

Designed  for  students  who  do  not 
expect  to  take  many  mathematics 
and/or  science  coures.  Aims  at 
providing  an  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  mathematics.  Topics  ser- 
ving that  end  are  selected  from 
number  theory,  elementary 
topology,  combinatorics,  etc.  This 
course  is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
other  courses  and  it  has  no  other 
college  mathematics  courses  as  a 
prerequisite. 

Prerequisite:  Math  Placement  Test 
Not  open  to  mathematics  majors. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Math  124  Applied  Algebra 

Staff 

Linear  functions,  quadratic  func- 
tions, electronic  aids  to  calcula- 
tion, descriptive  statistics,  least 
squares  fitting  of  straight  lines  to 
data  points,  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions.  The  stress 
in  this  course  is  on  graphing,  ap- 
plications and  mathematical 
modeling. 

Prerequistie:  Math  Placement  Test 
and,  if  necessary  Math  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Note:  This  course  and  Math  130 
may  not  both  be  taken  for  credit. 
Students  who  wish  eventually  to 
take  Math  140  are  advised  not  to 
take  this  course.  While  open  to  all 
students  not  excluded  by  the 
above,  it  is  especially  designed  to 
be  of  service  to  those  intending  to 
major  in  Biology  or  the  more  quan- 
titatively  orientated  social 
sciences. 

Math  125  Elementary  Probabili- 
ty Theory 

Staff 

For  non-science  and  non- 
mathematics  majors  only.  Topics 
include:  elementary  set  theory, 
combinations,  permutations  and 
other  counting  formulas,  finite 
probability  theory,  random 
variables  and  their  distributions. 
Serves  as  preparation  for  Math  126 
or  statistics  courses  in  other 
departments. 

Prerequisite:  Math  Placement  Test 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Note:    No    student    will    receive 
graduation  credits  for  Math  125  if  it 
is  taken  after  successful  comple- 
tion of  Math  465. 
Not  open  to  Mathematics  majors. 


Math  126  Elementary  Statistics 

Staff 

Statistics  without  calculus.  Begins 
with  brief  review  of  elementary 
probability.  Finite  distributions  and 
probability  density  functions. 
Computation  of  and  elementary 
analysis  of  variance  and  regres- 
sion. Expectation,  confidence  in- 
tervals and  a  few  distribution-free 
non-arametric  methods  of  data 
analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Math  125  or 
equivalent. 

Note:     No    student    will    receive 
graduation  credits  for  Math  126Jf  it 
is  taken  after  successful  comple- 
tion of  Math  136  or  645. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Math  130  College  Algebra  and 
Trigonometry 

Staff 

Provides  a  review  of  college 
algebra,  trigonometry  and  enough 
analytic  geometry  to  begin  the 
calculus  sequence.  For  students 
with  adequate  basic  math  skills 
who  need  to  review  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  algebra,  etc., 
before  taking  more  advanced 
courses  in  math  or  science.  Or- 
dinarily science  and  Math  majors 
should  begin  with  Math  140 
and/or  Math  150  (regardless  of 
having  successfully  completed 
another  Math  course). 
Prerequisite:  Math  Placement  Ex- 
am. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Note:  No  student  will  receive 
graduation  credits  for  Math  130  if  it 
is  taken  after  successful  comple- 
tion of  Math  140  or  a  higher  math 
course.  Students  who  take  Math 
130  may  not  also  receive  credit  for 
Math  124. 

Math  135  Survey  of  Calculus 

Staff 

Calculus  developed  intuitively  and 
applied  to  problems  in  Biology, 
economics,  psychology  and 
geometry.  A  course  for  non- 
Physical  Science  and  non-Math 
majors.  Suitable  for  some  premed- 
ical  programs  (along  with  Math  136 
or  141). 

Prerequisite:  Math  124  or  130  if  it  is 
taken  after  successful  completion 
of  Math  140  or  a  higher  math 
course.  Students  who  take  Math 
130  may  not  also  receive  credit  for 
Math  124. 


Math  136  Applied  Calculus  with 
Statistics 

Staff 

Calculus  for  functions  of  two 
variables  -  partial  derivatives,  max- 
imization, integration.  Applica- 
tions of  calculus  to  inferential 
statistics:  statistical  sampling, 
statistical  measurements,  essential 
probability  theory,  significance  of 
statistical  measurements,  regres- 
sion. Examples  from  the  biological 
and  social  sciences.  For  non-Math 
majors  only.  Math  126  and  Math 
136  may  not  both  be  taken  for 
credit. 

Prerequisite:  Math  135  or 
equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Note:  No  student  will  receive 
graduation  credits  for  Math  136  if  it 
is  taken  after  successful  comple- 
tion of  Math  141  or  a  higher  math 
course. 

Math  137  Introduction  to  Com- 
puting 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  computing 
process:  problem  solving  with  a 
computer  and  programming  in  a 
computer  language.  Programming 
problems  make  up  a  substantial 
part  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Math  Placement  Test 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Math  138  Intermediate  Com- 
puting 

Staff 

The  design  and  implementation  of 
computer  programs  in  a  higher 
level  language,  with  emphasis  on 
proper  design  principles,  proper 
utilization  of  advanced  programm- 
ing concepts,  advanced  features 
of  the  programming  language  and 
efficient  debugging  techniques. 
The  assignments  are  designed  to 
introduce  the  student  to  all  variety 
of  topics  in  computing,  for  exam- 
ple: text  processing,  compiling 
techniques,  turing  machines. 
Prerequisite:  Math  137  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
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Math  140  Calculus  I 

Staff 

The  first  in  the  calculus  sequence 
of  courses  for  science  and  Math 
majors.  Starts  with  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  functions  and  limits. 
Topics  covered  include: 
derivatives  and  their  applications, 
definite  and  indefinite  integrals 
with  applications  to  geometrical 
and  physical  problems,  discussion 
of  algebraic  and  transcedental 
functions.  A  student  who  has 
received  credit  for  Math  135  may 
not  take  Math  140  for  credit 
without  the  explicit  permission  of 
the  department. 

Prerequisite:  Math  Placement  Ex- 
am or  Math  130. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Math  141  Calculus  II 

Staff 

Continuation  of  Math  140.  Topics 

include:    integration,    applications 

of   the    integral,    sequences   and 

series. 

Prerequisite:     Math     140    or 

equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Math  150  Vector  Geometry  and 
Matrices 

Staff 

Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry 

from   the   vector-space   point   of 

view.  Elementary  systems  of  linear 

equations.  Elementary  operations 

for  2  X  2  and  3X3  matrices  over  R 

determinants. 

Prerequisite:     Math     140    or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Math  240  Calculus  III 

Staff 

Continuation  of  Math  141 .  Primari- 
ly calculus  of  functions  of  two  or 
more  variables.  Includes  partial  dif- 
ferentation,  volume  integrals  and 
applications. 

Prerequisite:  Math  141  and  either 
Math  150  or  Phys  114  (lab  op- 
tional). Neither  of  the  latter  two 
may  be  a  corerequisite. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Math  250  Numerical  Com- 
puting 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  classical 
techniques  of  numerical  analysis: 
Root  finding,  approximation  and 
interpolation  and  integration.  A 
thorough  discussion  of  problems 
of  error  and  of  floating  and  fixed 
point  computation.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  solve  a  number  of 
numerical  problems  using  the 
computer.  (Primarily  for  applica- 
tions of  interest  to  students  in  ap- 
plied math,  engineering,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  psychology 
and  economics). 

Prerequisite:  Math  137  and  140  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Corerequisite:  Math  141.  Math  150 
or  260  recommended. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Math     257     Machine     and 
Assembly  Language  Program- 
ming 
Mr  Miller 

A  detailed  description  of  the  struc- 
ture and  machine  language  of 
digital  computers  and  of  the  hard- 
ware components  of  computing 
systems.  The  use  of  assembly 
language  and  its  relation  to  higher 
level  programs  and  data  structures 
will  be  explored.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  complete  a  number  of 
programs  exemplifying  the  techni- 
ques of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Math  138  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Math  260  Linear  Algebra  I 

Staff 

Elementary  theory  of  abstract  vec- 
tor spaces.  Topics  include:  linear 
independence,  bases,  dimension, 
linear  maps  and  matrices,  deter- 
minants, orthogonality,  eigen- 
values and  eigenvectors. 
Prerequisite:  Math  141  and  Math 
150.  Math  240  strongly  recom- 
mended. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Math  261  Linear  Algebra  II 

Staff 

Topics   include:    the   problem   of 

similarity,  Jordan  canonical  form, 

Euclidean  and  Hermitian  spaces, 

orthogonality,    normal    operators, 

spectral    theorem;    multilinear 

algebra,  quadratic  forms,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Math  260. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Math  301  Algorithms  and  Data 
Structures 

Staff 

A  systematic  study  of  the  methods 

of  structuring  data  in  computing. 

Advance  techniques  for  program 

development  and  organization. 

Prerequisite:  Math  138  and  140  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  310  Applied  Ordinary  Dif- 
ferential Equations 

Staff 

Comprehensive  study  of  ordinary 
differential  equations.  Series  solu- 
tions to  differential  equations, 
Bessel  functions,  characteristic 
functions,  Fourier  series. 
Prerequisite:  Math  141  and  either 
Math  150  or  Phys  114  (lab  op- 
tional). 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  311  Applied  Partial  Dif- 
ferential Equations 

Staff 

Study  of  heat  flow  and  other 
physical  problems  and  the  partial 
differential  equation  problems  that 
arise  from  them,  using  the 
mathematical  techniques  of 
separation  of  variables,  fundamen- 
tal solutions,  superposition  and 
characteristics.  Use  of  Dirac  delta 
function;  asymptotics.  Classifica- 
tion of  partial  differential  equa- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Math  240  and  Math 
310.  Physics  1 13  (lab  optional)  is  at 
least  a  corequisite. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  320  Advanced  Calculus  I 
Staff 

Partial  derivatives,  differentials, 
differentation  of  composite  func- 
tions, inverses  of  transformations, 
Jacobians,  implicit  function 
theorems,  functional  dependence. 
Gradient,  divergence,  curl,  multi- 
ple integration,  change  of  variable, 
improper  double  integrals.  Line  in- 
tegrals, Green's  theorem,  simply- 
connected  and  multiply-connected 
domains.  Surface  integrals, 
Stokes'  and  Gauss'  theorems. 
Prerequisite:  Math  240. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Math  321  Advanced  Calculus  II 

Staff 

Convergence  and  divergence  of  in- 
finite series.  Taylor  series.  Uniform 
convergence  of  series.  Fourier 
series  and  orthogonal  functions. 
Introduction  to  integral 
transforms.  Introduction  to  com- 
plex analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Math  320. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math    330    Applied     Discrete 
Mathematics 
Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  algebraic 
structures  used  in  computing: 
sets,  mathematical  induction, 
ordered  sets,  Boolean  algebras, 
calculus,  graphs,  trees,  finite 
fields,  error-correcting  codes,  and 
automata  theory.  (Proofs  of) 
Theorms  about  these  structures 
will  be  constructive  (algorithmic). 
Applications  to  computing  will  be 
discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Math  141  and  150  or 
260.  Math  137  or  260  recommend- 
ed; or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  360  Abstract  Algebra  I 

Staff 

Review  of  set  theory.  Overview  of 

algebraic    structure.    Elementary 

theory     of    groups,     rings    and 

modules. 

Prerequisite:     Math    260    or  i 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  361  Abstract  Algebra  II 

Staff 

Polynomial    rings.     Field    theory, 

Galois   theory.    Further   topics   in 

group  and  ring  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Math  360. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits  s 
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Math  370  History  of 
Mathematics  I 

Staff 

Traces  the  development  of 
mathematics  from  ancient  times  to 
and  including  the  17th  century 
developments  in  the  calculus.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  the  development 
of  mathematical  ideas  and  meth- 
ods of  problem  solving.  Only 
one  semester  of  Math  370-371  may 
count  towards  the  major,  but  both 
may  be  taken  for  graduation 
credit. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  junior  stan- 
ding in  mathematics, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

(Offered  every  other  year) 
(Offered  in  Fall  1979) 

Math  371  History  of 
Mathematics  II 

Staff 

Continues  the  history  of 
mathematics  from  17th  century 
developments  in  calculus  to  20th 
century  mathematics  with  the 
same  emphasis.  Only  one 
semester  of  Math  370-371  may 
count  towards  the  major  but  both 
may  be  taken  for  graduation 
credit. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  junior  stan- 
ding in  mathematics;  Math  370 
recommended. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

(Offered  every  other  year) 
(Offered  in  Spring  1980) 

Math  425  Numerical  Anlaysis 

Staff 

Approximations  of  roots,  finite  dif- 
ferences. Interpolation.  Numerical 
solutions  of  differential  and 
algebraic  equations.  Students  will 
have  access  to  computer  ter- 
minals. 

Prerequisite:  Math  310  with  Math 
137  recommended  or  Math  320 
with  Math  137  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  450  An  Introduction  to 
Real  Analysis 

Staff 

A  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
calculus  of  functions  of  one  real 
variable.  Emphasis  is  on  proofs.  In- 
cludes discussion  of  topology  of 
real  line,  limits,  continuity,  dif- 
ferentiation, intergration  and 
series. 

Prerequisite:   Math   310  or  Math 
320. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Math  455  An  Introduction  to 
Complex  Analysis 

Staff 

Complex  numbers.  Complex  func- 
tions. Power  series.  Trigonometric 
functions.  Moebius  transforma- 
tions. Differentiation  and  integra- 
tion of  analytical  functions. 
Cauchy's  theorem.  Residues, 
singularities.  Meromorphic  func- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Math  310  or  Math 
320. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  458  Theory  of  Numbers 

Staff 

Prime  numbers.  Congruences  and 

residues.    Approximation   of   real 

numbers  by  rationals.  Diophantine 

equations. 

Prerequisite:     Math    260    or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  460  Topics  in  Geometry 

Staff 

Topics  taken  from  classical  Eucli- 
dean geometry  and  non-Euclidean 
geometries.  Projective  geometry, 
lattices,  finite  geometries. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260  or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  472  Optimization  Theory 

Staff 

Linear  and  convex  programs. 
Theory  of  Farkas-Minkowski  and 
Khun-Tucker.  LaGrange 

multipliers.  Duality.  Applications 
and  computational  methods  and 
algorithms.  Convergence  and 
finiteness.  Simplex  method  and 
iterative  methods  for  non-linear 
programs.  Optional  topics. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260  and  240. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  475  Topology 

Staff 

Topological  spaces.  Convergence 
and  continuity.  Compactness  and 
connectedness  properties.  In- 
troduction to  Homotopy  theory 
and  combinatorial  topology. 
Prerequisite:  Math  450. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Math  478  Reading  in 
Mathematics 

Staff 

Advanced  level  study  of  various 
topics  according  to  individual  in- 
terests. Open  only  to  those 
students  who  have  proven 
capabilities  in  mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  depart- 
ment prior  to  registration. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Math  586  Curriculum,  Methods 
and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools 

Staff 

The  issues,  principles,  curriculum 
and  methods  involved  in  teaching 
mathematics  in  secondary 
schools.  Includes  work  in  a 
mathematical  materials  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  6  hours  education 
courses  and  admission  to  the 
Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Hrs  Practice 
Teaching  9  Credits 

Given  usually  in  the  Spring 
semester  each  year. 

Math  640  Theory  of  Computa- 
tions 

Staff 

Abstract  models  of  computational 
processes,  mathematical  formula- 
tions of  the  notion  of  effective  pro- 
cedure. Unsolvable  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260  or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  645  Probability  and 
Statistics  I 

Staff 

Discrete  probability  theory.  Some 

limit  theorems.  Random  variables 

and  generating  functions. 

Prerequisite:  Math  310  or  Math  320 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  646  Probability  and 
Statistics  II 

Staff 

Renewal  theory.  Application  of 
renewal  theory.  Stochastic  pro- 
cesses. Elementary  theory  of  con- 
tinuous random  variables  and 
some  statistical  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  645. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Math  665  Differential  Geometry 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  classical  dif- 
ferential geometry  with  correspon- 
ding modern  algebraic  ap- 
proaches, leading  to  an  introduc- 
tion to  Riemannian  geometry. 
Techniques  involve  tensor  analysis 
and  multilinear  algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Math  320  and  Math 
260. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  670  Mathematical  Logic  I 

Staff 

Statement    calculus,     predicate 

calculus,  axiomatic  theories,  truth 

models. 

Prerequisite:     Math    260    or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  671  Mathematical  Logic  II 

Staff 

Properties  of  formal  theories:  con- 
sistency, completeness,  decidabili- 
ty. Goedel's  incompleteness 
theorem  for  first  order  arithmetic. 
Prerequisite:  Math  670. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math     711     Introduction    to 
Modern  Algebra  I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester 

course.  Topics  to  be  selected  from 

groups,    rings,    algebras,    fields, 

modules.   Linear  transformations, 

matrices,     tensor     products 

Homological  algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Math  360  or  Math  450 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math     712     Introduction    to 
Modern  Algebra  II 

Staff 

Second  semester  of  a  two 
semester  course.  Topics  to  be 
selected  from  groups,  rings, 
algebras,  fields,  modules.  Linear 
transformations,  matrices,  tensor 
products.  Homological  algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Math  71 1  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Math  721  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Complex  Variable  I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester 
course.  Topics  to  be  selected  from 
linear  transformations  of  a  com- 
plex variable.  Power  series  and 
elementary  functions.  Holomor- 
phic  functions  and  Cauchy's 
theoreum.  Theory  of  residues, 
isolated  singularities.  Conformal 
mappings.  Entire  and  meromor- 
phic  functions  and  their  represen- 
tations by  means  of  products  and 
partial  fractions.  Elliptic  functions. 
Analytic  continuation  and 
Riemann  surfaces.  Algebraic  func- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:     Math    450    or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  722  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Complex  Variable  II 

Staff 

Second  semester  of  a  two 
semester  course.  Topics  to  be 
selected  from  linear  transforma- 
tions of  a  complex  variable.  Power 
series  and  elementary  functions. 
Holomorphic  functions  and 
Cauchy's  theorem.  Theory  of 
residues,  isolated  singularities. 
Conformal  mappings.  Entire  and 
meromorphic  functions  and  their 
representations  by  means  of  pro- 
ducts and  partial  functions.  Elliptic 
functions.  Analytic  continuation 
and  Riemann  surfaces.  Algebraic 
functions. 

Prerequisite:  Math  721  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  723  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Real  Variable  I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester 
course.  Topics  to  be  selected  from 
the  real  number  system.  Lebesgue 
measure  and  the  Lebesgue  in- 
tegral. Differentation.  Classical 
Banach  spaces.  General  measure 
and  integration  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  450  or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Math  724  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Real  Variable  II 

Staff 

Second  semester  of  a  two 
semester  course.  Topics  to  be 
selected  from  the  real  number 
system.  Lebesgue  measure  and 
the  Lebesgue  intergral.  Differenta- 
tion. Classical  Banach  spaces. 
General  measure  and  integration 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  Math  723  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  725  Topology  I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester 
course.  Topics  to  be  selected 
from:  Topological  spaces. 
Classification.  Separation  proper- 
ties. Cartesian  products.  Mapping 
and  continuity.  Connectedness. 
General  convergence.  Compact- 
ness. Function  spaces.  Introduc- 
tion to  Homotopy  theory. 
Algebraic  topology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  726  Topology  II 

Staff 

Second    semester    of    a    two 
.  semester    course,    topics    to    be 
selected  from  topological  spaces. 
Classification.  Separation  proper- 
ties. Cartesian  products.  Mapping 
and    continuity.    Connectedness. 
General    convergence.    Compact- 
ness. Function  spaces.  Introduc- 
tion    to     Homotopy    theory 
Algebraic  topology. 
Prerequisite:  Math  725  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  727  Differentiable 
Manifolds  I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester 
course.  Topics  to  be  selected  from 
differentiable  manifolds,  tangent 
spaces,  tangent  bundles.  Flows 
and  vector  fields.  Life  derivatives. 
Differential  forms.  Generalizations 
of  line  and  surface  intergrals, 
divergence  theorem  and  Stokes' 
theorem,  Riemannian  manifolds. 
Riemann  surfaces,  relationships  to 
vector  anaysts  and  to  differential 
geometry. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Not  offered  every  year. 


Math  728  Differentiable 
Manifolds  II 

Staff 

Second  semester  of  a  two 
semester  course.  Topics  to  be 
selected  from  differentiable 
manifolds,  tangent  spaces, 
tangent  bundles.  Flows  and  vector 
fields.  Lie  derivatives.  Differential 
forms.  Generalizations  of  line  and 
surface  integrals,  divergence 
theorem  and  Stokes'  theorem, 
Riemannian  manifolds.  Riemann 
surfaces,  relationships  to  vector 
analysts  and  to  differential 
geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Math  727  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Not  offered  every  year. 

Math  729  Stochastic  Processes 

Staff 

Probability  spaces,  measures,  ran- 
dom variables.  Various  modes  of 
convergence,  laws  of  large 
numbers  and  of  the  interated 
logarithm.  Central  limit  theorem, 
conditioning,  Martingales. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Not  offered  every  year. 

Math  730  Stochastic  Process  I 

Staff 

Processes  with  independent  in- 
crements. Markov  chains,  sta- 
tionary processes,  continuous 
parameter  Markov  chains,  diffu- 
sion processes.  Sample  paths, 
separability,  semigroups,  boun- 
daries. 

Prerequisite:  Math  729  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Not  offered  every  year. 

Math  731  Partial  Differential 
Equations  I 

Staff 

Hamilton-Jacobi  theory  for  equa- 
tions of  first  order.  Distributions. 
Fourier  integrals  of  distributions. 
Sobolev  spaces  of  distributions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Not  offered  every  year. 


Math  732  Partial  Differential 
Equations  II 

Staff 

Elliptic  equations.  Garding's  ine- 
quality. Smoothness  of  solutions 
of  the  Dirichlet  problem.  Hyper- 
bolic equations.  The  Cauchy  pro- 
blem. 

Prerequisite:  Math  371  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Not  offered  every  year. 
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Department  of  Music 

Faculty 

John  Huggler,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson; 
Professor  Nicholas  Tawa;  Associate  Professors 
Laurence  D.  Berman,  Robert  Prins;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors J.  Jefferson  Cleveland,  David  N.  Patterson; 
Lecturers  Larry  Hill,  Martin  Pearlman 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Music  majors  must  take  a  minimum  of  34  credits  in 
Music  which  must  include  Music  121-122,  221,  222, 
and  202.  All  Music  majors  will  be  expected  to  take  at 
least  two  courses  in  Music  History  and  Literature. 

All  Music  majors  must  acquire  at  least  an  elementary 
proficiency  at  the  piano.  A  minimum  of  three  years 
membership  in  a  University  performing  group  is  also 
required.  For  more  detailed  information,  the  prospec- 
tive major  should  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  Music 
department  for  the  syllabus  of  basic  music  major  re- 
quirements. 

Each  student  majoring  in  Music  will  be  assisted  by  a 
departmental  advisor  to  plan  a  sequence  of  courses 
that  will  suit  her/his  own  needs  and  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Music  department. 
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Music  001  Chorus 

Staff 

3  Lect  Hrs 


1  Credit 


Music     111     Introduction     to 
Music 

Mr  Berman,  Mr  Patterson 

Basic  music  materials,  principles  of 

design,      and     the     cultural 

significance    of    representative 

works    in     historical    sequence. 

Designed  primarily  for  non-music 

majors. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Music     112     Introduction    to 
Music 

Mr  Huggler,  Mr  Patterson 

A  continuation  of  Music  111.  Basic 

materials,  principles  of  design  and 

the    cultural    significance    of 

representative  works  in  historical 

sequence.  Designed  primarily  for 

non-music  majors. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Music  121  First  Year  Theory 

Mr  Berman,  Ms  Leavenworth,  Mr 
Patterson 

Harmony,     melody    and    music 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Music  122  First  Year  Theory 

Mr  Berman,  Mr  Patterson 
A  continuation  of  Music  121.  Har- 
mony, melody  and  music  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Music    123    Ear    Training    and 
Sight  Seeing 

Mr  Prins 

A  course  combining  melodic,  har- 
monic dictation  and  sight  seeing  of 
melodies.  Encompassing  simple 
material  to  medium  difficulty, 
common  and  compound  time, 
primary  triads. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 


Music    124    Ear    Training    and 
Sight  Seeing 

Mr  Prins 

Encompassing  medium  difficult  to 
difficult  melodies,  combined 
rhythms,  secondary  triads  and 
seventh  chords.  This  is  a  compa- 
nion course  to  Music  121-122  and 
elements  of  Music  131-132. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Music  131  Elements  of  Music 

Staff 

The  function  of  scales,  intervals, 
triads,  chords  in  root  position  and 
inversions.  Use  of  nonharmonic 
tones  and  modulation,  correlated 
sight-seeing,  ear  training,  dicta- 
tion, analysis  and  keyboard  drill. 
Designed  primarily  for  music  ma- 
jors. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Music  132  Elements  of  Music 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Music  131.  The 
function  of  scales,  intervals,  triads, 
chords  in  root  position  and  inver- 
sions. Use  of  nonharmonic  tones 
and  modulation,  correlated  sight- 
seeing, ear  training,  dictation, 
analysts  and  keyboard  drill. 
'  Designed  primarily  for  music  ma- 
jors. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Music    180    Movement    and 
Dance 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  modern 
dance  and  movement.  Concepts 
of  spatial  and  temperal  relation- 
ships discussed  at  length  for  the 
purpose  of  translation  into  con- 
crete, experimental  images. 
Creative  work  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  course.  Assignments 
run  the  gamut  from  strictly 
technical  exercises,  such  as 
analyzing  an  isolated  movement  or 
gesture,  to  an  essay  in  free  com- 
position, such  as  devising  an  em- 
bodiment through  dance  of  a 
philosophical  or  emotional  state  of 
mind. 
3Sem/LabHrs  1  Credit 

Music  185  Applied  Music 

Staff 

Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 


Music  190  Ballet  Technique  I 

Staff 

Individual  and  class  instruction  in 
instrument  and  voice.  Introduction 
in  the  following  instruments  has 
been  offered:  flute,  violin,  piano, 
classical  guitar,  clarinet,  oboe, 
saxophone.  The  program  is  open 
to  students  who  are  officially 
declared  as  music  majors  and  who 
are  either  actively  engaged  in 
fulfilling  music  major  requirements 
or  have  completed  all  of  these. 
Lessons  are  given  weekly  for  a 
twelve-week  period.  Students  are 
responsible  for  providing  their  own 
instruments.  This  course  can  be 
repeated  with  the  permission  of 
the  instructor  and  the  approval  of 
the  department  chairperson. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 

Music  191  Ballet  Technique  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Music  190. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 

Music    202     Introduction    to 
Musical  Research  I 

Mr  Tawa 

Basic     research    materials    and 
scholarly  procedures. 
Prerequisite:  Music  111 -112  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  221  Second  Year  Theory 
and  Composition 

Mr  Cleveland,  Mr  Prins 

Counterpoint  in  the  17th,  18th  and 

20th  centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  222  Second  Year  Theory 
and  Composition 

Mr  Cleveland,  Mr  Prins 

The  study  of  harmony  after  1850  - 

emphasis  on  the  20th  century. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  223  Training  and  Sight 
Singing 

Mr  Prins 

A  continuation  of  Music  123-124. 
Material  consists  of  melodies  il- 
lustrating chromaticism,  modula- 
tion, modes  and  freer  tonality, 
more  complex  rhythm,  altered 
chords  and  contrapuntal  music. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 


Music  224  Ear  Training  and 
Sight  Singing 

Mr  Prins 

A  continuation  of  Music  223. 
Material  consists  of  melodies  il- 
lustrating chromaticism,  modula- 
tion, modes  and  freer  tonality, 
more  complex  rhythm,  altered  | 
chords  and  contrapuntal  music. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits  | 

Music  231  Elements  of  Music 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Music  131-132 
with  some  emphasis  on  contem- 
porary materials. 

Prerequisite:  Music  131- 132  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Music  232  Elements  of  Music 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Music  231  with 
some  emphasis  on  contemporary/ 
materials. 

Prerequisite:  Music  131-132  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Music  234  Development  of' 
Chamber  Music 

Mr  Berman 

Selected   works  from    Haydn 

Schonberg,   centering  chiefly 

the  medium  of  string  quartet. 

Prerequisite:     Music     122 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  235  Italian  Opera 

Mr  Cleveland 

Development  of  opera  after  the> 
Baroque.    Emphasis    on    Mozart, 
Verdi,  The  Verissimo,  and  Stravin- 
sky's The  Rake's  Progress. 
Prerequisite:  Music  122. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits; 

Music  241  19th  Century 
American  Music 

Mr  Tawa 

The  growth  and  development  of 

American  music  to  they  year  1900, 

Charles  Ives,  in  both  its  rural-folk 

and  urban  aspects. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


to 
on 
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Music  243  The  Traditional  Folk 
Music  of  Europe  and  Asia 

Mr  Tawa 

The  investigation  of  the  functions, 

values,  and  musical  styles  of  rural 

and    urban    traditional    music    in 

Europe  and  America. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music     242     20th     Century 
American  Music 

Mr  Tawa 

The    present    day    ferment    in 
American  music  and  the  gradual 
emergence    of    American    com- 
posers of  international  stature. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  251  History  and  Develop- 
ment of  Jazz  in  America 

Mr  Huggler 

The  development  of  jazz  from  its 
origin  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Music  122  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  252  The  History  of  Non- 
Jazz  Black  Music 

Mr  Cleveland 

The  varieties  of  Black  music  found 

in  popular,  religious,  minstrel  show 

and  formal  music. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  261  19th  Century  Music 

Mr  Tawa 

The   development   of   symphonic 

music  from  Schubert  to  Mahler. 

Prerequisite:    Music     122    or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  262  Music  in  the  20th 
Century 

Mr  Huggler 

The  various  directions  taken   by 

music  since  1900. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music     271     Music     of    the 
Classical  Period 

Mr  Tawa 

Music  of  the  Classical  Period  with 

emphasis  on  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Prerequisite:    Music     122    or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Music  272  The  Musical  Works 
of  Beethoven 

Mr  Tawa 

Beethoven's  musical  works  -  his 

symphonies,   quartets  and   piano 

sonatas. 

Prerequisite:     Music     122    or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  281  Counterpoint 

Mr  Patterson 

A  survey  of  contrapuntal  techni- 
ques, culminating  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Daily  practical  application  in 
exercises  given  Cantus  Firmi.  From 
three  voice  motet  to  6  voice  mass. 
Prerequisite:  Music  221-222. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  282  Form  and  Analysis 

Mr  Patterson 

A  study  of  the  formal  aspects  of 
compositions  from  the  song,  Aba, 
through  the  orchestral  tone  poem. 
Each  composition  will  be  examined 
for  harmonic  application  as  well  as 
its  overall  formal  aspects. 
Prerequisite:  Music  221-222. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  291  Orchestration  I 

Staff 

The  ranges  of  instruments,  prac- 
tical ways  of  combining  them  and 
discussion  of  mass,  texture  and 
sound. 

Prerequisite:  Music  221-222. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  293  Introductory  Com- 
position 

Mr  Huggler 

Investigations    and    exercises    in 
rhythmic  studies  and  the  relation- 
ship of  melody  to  harmony  and 
organic  growth. 
Prerequisite:  Music  121. 

2  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  294  Intermediate  Com- 
position 

Mr  Huggler 

The  beginning  of  composition  in 
larger  forms,  phase  structure,  em- 
phasis  on    unifying    principles   in 
both  language  and  form. 
Prerequisite:  Music  293. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Music  295  Music  of  the  High 
Baroque 

Mr  Berman 

Music   from   the   time    of    Bach, 

Handel,  Vivaldi,  and  Couperin. 

Prerquisite:     Music     122    or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  296  Orchestration  II 

Mr  Prins 

The  ranges  of  instruments,  prac- 
tical ways  of  combining  them  and 
discussion  of  mass,  texture  and 
sound. 

Prerequisite:  Music  293. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  332  Music  in  the 
Renaissance 

Mr  Tawa 

The  sacred  and  secular  composi- 
tions of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. From  Dufay  to  Gabrielli. 
Prerequisite:  Music  293. 
1  Lect  Hr  3  Credits 

Music  479  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Open  to  advanced  students  who 
wish  to  do  intensive  work  on  a  par- 
ticular topic.  A  written  outline  of 
the  project  must  be  submitted  to 
the  prospective  instructor  well  in 
advance  of  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  in  which  the  project 
would  be  done.  An  extended  writ- 
ten paper  would  be  the  normal 
outcome  of  such  a  project. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Music  480  Seminar  in  American 
Music 

Mr  Tawa 

Advanced  studies  in  American 
music,  with  emphasis  on  individual 
research,  and  intended  for  the  stu- 
dent with  a  foundation  in  musical 
theory. 

Prerequisite:    Music   222   and   at 
least  one  semester  of  a  History  and 
Literature  of  Music  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Music  481  Seminar  in  American 
Music 

Mr  Tawa 

A  continuation  of  Music  480.  Ad- 
vanced studies  in  American  music, 
with  emphasis  on  individual 
research,  and  intended  for  the  stu- 
dent with  a  foundation  in  musical 
theory. 

Prerequisite:    Music   222   and   at 
least  one  semester  of  a  History  and 
Literature  of  Music  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Music  586  Methods  and  Prac- 
tice Teaching  of  Music  in 
Secondary  Schools 

Staff 

Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching 

music  and  supervision  in  practice 

teaching. 

Prerequisite:    6   hours    education 

courses    and    admission    to    the 

Teacher  Certification  Program. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs       9  Credits 
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Department  of  Philosophy 

Faculty 

Robert  Swartz,  Professor  and  Chairperson;  Associate 
Professors  Martin  Andic,  Howard  Cohen,  Lawrence 
Blum,  Karen  Fiser,  Janet  Farrell-Smith,  Visiting  Part- 
Time  Associate  Professor  Leon  Hatch. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  Philosophy  Department  offers  three  majors  pro- 
grams. Each  is  intended  for  students  with  special  in- 
terests in  Philosophy.  The  Standard  Major  is  for 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  basic  historical  and  systematic 
themes  in  Philosophy  and/or  anticipate  graduate 
work  in  the  field.  The  major  in  Ethics,  Social  and 
Political  Philosophy  is  intended  for  students  who 
have  a  specific  concern  with  questions  of  value  as 
they  apply  to  individuals,  society,  and  the  state.  It 
should  provide  a  broad  outlook  on  these  problems 
and  attempted  solutions  to  them,  but  should  not  in 
general  be  considered  the  best  preparation  for 
graduate  work  in  Philosophy.  It  will,  however,  serve 
as  a  good  liberal  arts  base  for  careers  in  Politics,  The 
Law,  or  Social  Service.  The  third  program  is  the 
Dual  Major  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  This  is  an 
integrated  course  of  study  for  students  of  issues 
common  to  Philosophy  and  Psychology  and/or  pro- 
blems about  the  basis  and  method  of  Psychology. 
This  major  is  different  for  a  double  major  in 
Philosophy  and  Psychology:  in  a  double  major  a  stu- 
dent must  fulfill  the  major  requirements  of  both 
departments,  while  in  the  dual  major  fewer  and 
another  pattern  of  courses  are  required.  The  dual 
major  is  a  good  base  for  work  in  many  fields  of 
Psychology  as  well  as  for  specialized  graduate  work 
either  in  Philosophy  or  Psychology. 

The  Philosophy  department  attempts  to  make  advis- 
ing more  meaningful  than  it  usually  is.  Each  of  the 
major  programs  has  a  special  advising  plan  and 
students  are  urged  to  take  advantge  of  it.  If  you  in- 
tend to  sign  up  as  a  major  in  one  of  these  programs, 
please  see  Professor  Swartz,  the  Chairperson  of 
Philosophy  who  will  discuss  the  advising  component 
of  your  program. 

Standard  Philosophy  Major 

Standard  Philosophy  majors  are  required  to  take  both 
Phil  100  (Introduction  to  Philosophy)  and  Phil  120 
(Introduction  to  Logic).  Intermediate  courses  are 
historical  surveys  or  introductions  to  special  areas  of 
Philosophical  inquiry  which  are  intended  to  provide 
basic  knowledge  of  the  field.  Advanced  courses  are 
given  in  the  more  specific  areas  of  Philosophy. 

Summary  of  requirements  for  the  Standard  Major: 
Phil  100,  Phil  120,  Phil  212,  and  five  additional 
courses  including  at  least  two  from  the  advanced 
level. 


Directed  Major  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

In  addition  to  the  standard  double  major  in 
Philosophy  and  Psychology  the  Philosophy  and 
Psychology  departments  offer  a  special  directed  ma- 
jor. This  major  enables  a  student  to  set  up  an  in- 
tegrated program  of  study  in  the  two  fields  according 
to  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  A  minimum  of  13  courses,  6  from  each  Depart 
ment,  plus  a  course  in  directed  study  to  be 
taken  during  the  final  year  are  required.  Includ- 
ed in  these  are  the  following  'core  re- 
quirements': 

Philosophy  - 

100  -  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
104  -  Introduction  to  Logic 

Psychology  - 

101  -  Introduction  to  Psychology 
211  -  Research  Methods  and  either 
280  -  History  of  Psychology 

380  -  Systems  of  Psychology 

2.  In  each  case  of  such  a  major,  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  plan  out  his  or  her  program  with  a 
team  of  two  advisors,  one  from  each  Depart 
ment.  This  needn't  be  done  prior  to  taking  any 
courses  in  each  Department,  but  should  come 
close  to  the  beginning  of  the  student's  stay  at 
UMB.  It  should  be  understood  that  some 
courses  a  student  may  have  taken  in  each 
Department  prior  to  setting  up  such  a  major 
may  not  be  included  in  courses  that  count 
towards  this  major,  if  both  advisors  feel  they 
cannot  be  integrated  into  his  or  her  course  of 
study. 

3.  Such  integrated  courses  of  study  needn't  re- 
quire departmental  approval  in  individual  cases 
as  long  as  both  advisors  concur  in  their  judge- 
ment of  the  viability  of  the  major  program  and 
the  core  requirements  are  satisfied. 

4.  Waiving  the  core  requirements,  though,  re- 
quires approval  of  both  Departments. 

Ethics,  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  Major 

The  Ethics,  Social,  and  Political  Philosophy 
Major  is  a  regular  Philosophy  major  program  em- 
phasizing philosophical  questions  regarding  morality 
society,  and  politics. 

Requirements  for  the  Ethics,  Social,  and  Political 
Philosophy  major  are  Phil  100  (Introduction  to 
Philosophy)  and  8  additional  courses  including  at 
least  5  from  the  following  three  (3)  fields: 

1.     History  of  Ethics,  Social,  and  Political 

Philosophy.  This  field  includes  Phil  216  (Histor 
of  Ethics),  Phil  218  (Major  Social  and  Political 
Thinkers),  Phil  211  (Ancient  Philosophy),  Phil 
351  (Plato),  and  Phil  356  (Kant's  Moral 
Philosophy  and  its  Critics),  and  Phil  289  (Mar> 
ist  Philosophy). 
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2.  Theory  of  Ethics,  Social,  and  Political 
Philosophy.  This  field  includes  Phil  280  (Social 
and  Political  Philosophy),  Phil  290  (Philosophy 
of  Law),  Phil  220  (Ethical  Theory). 

3.  Problems  in  Ethics,  Social,  and  Political 
Philosophy.  This  field  includes  Phil  108  (Moral 
and  Social  Issues),  Phil  219  (Moral  Relativity), 
Phil  295  (Egoism,  Selflessness,  and  Love),  Phil 
287  (Equality),  and  Phil  288  (Capitalism  and 
Socialism). 

The  program  allows  students  to  apply  Philosophy  to 
real  life  issues  and  to  see  connections  between 
Philosophy  and  other  fields.  Students  who  may  wish 
to  count  related  courses  in  other  fields  toward  this 
major  must  discuss  their  proposal  with  an  advisor 
and  then  petition  the  Philosophy  department. 

In  signing  up  for  this  major  with  the  Registrar  it  is 
necessary  to  sign  up  for  "Ethics,  Social,  and  Political 
Philosophy"  rather  than  the  standard  "Philosophy" 
major.  In  any  case,  it  is  necessary  to  get  approval  for 
either  major  from  the  Philosophy  department. 
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Phil     100     Introduction     to 
Philosophy 

Staff 

An    introductory   examination    of 

the     problems    and     scope    of 

philosophy. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Phil  101   Projects  on  Contem- 
porary Issues 

Staff 

Research   will    be   conducted   on 

relevant  contemporary  issues  that 

relate  to  traditional  philosophical 

problems. 

1  Credits 

Phil  104  Reasoning  and  Argu- 
ment 

Staff 

This  course  is  designed  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  the  basics 
of  reasoning,  argumentation,  and 
critical  thinking.  Discussion  will  in- 
clude, criteria  of  sound  reasoning, 
valid  argumentation,  common 
fallacies,  and  basic  informal  logic. 
The  course  will  depend  heavily  on 
examples  and  exercises,  which  will 
be  drawn  primarily  from  non- 
philosophical  discourse,  e.g. 
political  statements,  adver- 
tisements, news  stories,  comic 
strips. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  105  Putting  Reasoning  into 
Effective  Writing 

Staff 

This  course  is  designed  to  help 
students  perfect  their  skills  in  the 
presentation  of  writing,  of  reason- 
ed argument  and  discourse.  The 
course  will  focus  on  methods  of 
analysis,  definition,  and  concep- 
tual clarification,  types  of 
argumentation,  and  the  applicabili- 
ty of  different  types  of  argumenta- 
tion in  practical  affairs. 
Throughout,  the  theme  will  be 
ways  of  effectively  translating 
these  intellectual  skills  into  forceful 
prose  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
munication and  rational  dialogue. 
This  course  satisfies  one  semester 
of  the  freshman  writing  require- 
ment. 
2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 


Phil  108  Moral  and  Social  Pro- 
blems 

Mr  Blum,  Mr  Cohen 
Important  moral  and  social  issues 
of  current  concern  will  be  examin- 
ed and  debated.  The  course  covers 
three  problems  each  semester 
from  a  list  including:  criminal 
punishment,  war,  abortion, 
racism,  violence,  the  death  penal- 
ty, private  property,  and  sexism. 
Students  may  sign  up  for  any  or  all 
parts  of  this  course  and  will  receive 
one,  two  or  three  credits. 
3  Lect  Hrs  1-3  Credits 

Phil  120  Introduction  to  Logic 

Ms  Farrell-Smith 

The  forms  of  valid  reasoning, 
deductive  and  inductive,  and  their 
role  in  reflective  thinking,  formal 
logic,  truth  functions,  quantifiers, 
proofs  of  formal  adequacy,  the 
classical  problem  and  new  riddle  of 
induction,  reasoning  with  pro- 
babilities and  elements  of  game 
theory. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Phil  130  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion 

Ms  Martin 

Philosophical  ideas  and  concepts 

relevant  to  the  nature  and  aims  of 

education. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  211  Ancient  Philosophy 

Mr  Andic 

Theories  about  being  and  not  be- 
ing, truth  and  falsehood,  meaning 
and  reference,  knowledge  and 
belief,  perception  and  reason, 
good  and  evil,  from  the  pre- 
Socrates  to  the  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  Skeptics,  and  neo- 
Platonists,  with  emphasis  on  Plato 
and  Artistotle. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  212  Modern  Philosophy 

Mr  Andic,  Mr  Cohen 
The  views  of  the  continental  ra- 
tionalists -  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz  -  and  the  British  Em- 
piricists -  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  - 
in  relation  to  general  intellectual 
developments  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  Enlightenment. 
Prerequisite:  Phil  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phil  214  Contemporary 
Philosophy 

Mr  Swartz 

Some  major  trends  of  analytical 
philosophy  in  the  20th  century. 
Emphasis  on  the  role  of  language 
in  the  formulations  of  proposed 
solutions  to  traditional  problems  in 
epistemology  and  metaphysics  in 
the  writings  of  such  philosophers 
as  Russell,  Moore  and  Wittgens- 
tein. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  216  History  of  Ethics 

Mr  Blum 

Critical  issues  in  moral  philosophy 

as   exhibited    in   the   writings   of 

Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  Hob- 

bes,  Kant,  Mill  and  Nietzsche. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  218  Major  Social  and 
Political  Thinkers 

Ms  Martin 

The  primary  concern  of  this  course 
is  historical:  The  elucidation  of  the 
political  and  social  theories  of 
some  of  the  major  figures  of  the 
Western  tradition  (e.g.  Plato, 
Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Rousseau, 
and  Marx).  Stress  will  be  put  on 
the  continuing  relevance  of  these 
philosophers  and  political  scien- 
tists. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  219  Moral  Relativity 

Mr  Shope 

In  this  course  we  will  consider 
whether  there  are  respects  in 
which  moral  judgements  are 
relative  and  what  the  conse- 
quences of  such  relativity  are  - 
e.g.  does  it  imply  that  basic  moral 
disagreements  can  only  be  settled 
by  force  -  we  will  also  consider 
whether  there  are  any  aspects  of  a 
person's  rational,  emotional,  or 
social  nature  that  require  one  to 
hold  some  specific  set  of  moral 
values  rather  than  another. 
Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phil  220  Ethical  Theory 

Mr  Blum 

The  main  problems  and  theories 

concerning  the  nature,  scope  and 

justification  of  value  judgements. 

A  systematic  rather  than  historical 

approach. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  222  Moral  Issues  in 
Medicine 

Ms  Farrell-Smith 

Concepts  of  health,  illness,  heal- 
ing, under  different  paradigms  of 
medicine.  Is  medicine  an  art  or  a 
science?  Impact  of  medical 
technology  on  human  life,  death, 
what  is  considered  'natural',  with 
attention  to  issues  in  human 
reproduction  (e.g.,  in  vitro  fertiliza- 
tion, conception,  abortion).  Ques- 
tions of  authority,  accountability  in 
doctor-patient  relationship,  patient 
advocacy,  self-help,  right  to  health 
care  or  to  refuse  treatment.  Social 
and  political  questions  of  health 
care  organization. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  224  Philosophy  of  Art 

Mr  Andic 

Some  of  the  major  traditional  pro- 
blems in  aesthetics,  such  as,  the 
relationship  between  art  anc 
morality,  the  role  of  aesthetic  ex- 
perience and  the  nature  of  the  im- 
agination and  tradition.  These  anc 
related  issues  will  be  considered  ir 
classic  texts  supplemented  by  £ 
contemporary  survey  of  critica 
questions. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permissioi 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit: 

Phil  225  Philosophy  of  Religior 

Staff 

Traditional  issues  in  the  philosophy 

of  religion  such  as  arguments  fo1 

the  existence  of  God,  the  problen 

of  evil  and  the  problem  of  creatioi 

and  time.  Readings  supplements 

by  contemporary  approaches. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permissioi 

of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 

Phil  227  Existentialism 

Staff 

Major  forces  and  concepts  in  th 

development  of  existentialism. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credh 
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Phil  228  Philosophy  of  the  Mind 

Mr  Shope,  Mr  Swarz,  Mr  Andic 

The  nature  of  mind  and  its  relation 

to  body  and  matter,  with  emphasis 

on  recent  advances  in  philosophy 

and  psychology. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil       247       Problems      of 
Metaphysics 

Staff 

Ideas  such  as  substance,  casuality, 

mind  and  body  and  free  will  as 

they    appear    in     several     major 

metaphysical  systems. 

Prerequisite:    Any    intermediate 

course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  250  Materialist  Theories  of 
Mind 

Mr  Shope 

In  this  course  we  will  discuss 
whether  or  not  it  is  defensible  to 
accept  the  view  that  mental 
phenomena  are  identical  with 
either  physical  conditions  (e.g.,  in 
the  brain)  or  with  dispositions 
toward  physical  behavior.  Is  such  a 
view  required  for  scientific 
psychology  readings  from  classical 
and  contemporary  sources. 
Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  275  Topics  in  Educational 
Theory  and  Philosophy 

Ms  Martin 

Designed  for  students  with  some 
background  in  philosophy.  This 
course  would  focus  on  one  or 
more  problems  in  philosophy  of 
education,  examples  of  which  are 
-  the  nature  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, the  justification  of  educational 
decisions,  the  aims  and  content  of 
political,  moral  and  religious 
education,  the  relationship  bet- 
ween education  and  society,  the 
nature  of  a  liberal  education. 
Prerequisite:  Introduction  to 
Philosophy  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phil  280  Social  and  Political 
Philosophy 

Mr  Cohen,  Mr  Blum 
Representative     problems    and 
themes    of    social    and    political 
philosophy,    especially    the    con- 
cepts   of    human    rights,    liberty, 
justice,  equality,  law,  social  obliga- 
tion and  the  social  contract. 
Prerequisite:  Phil  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  285  Freud,  Skinner  and 
Philosophy 

Mr  Shope 

Clarification  and  appraisal  of  Skin- 
ner's Philosophy  of  Science 
(which  he  calls  radical 
behaviorism),  his  value  theory  and 
epistemology,  the  nature  of  his 
fundamental  concepts  and  the 
logic  of  the  arguments  in  which  he 
applies  them  to  humans,  as  well  as 
his  objections  to  mentalistic 
theories  such  as  psychoanalysis. 
Application  of  Philosophy  of 
Science  to  Freud's  views  in  order 
to  clarify  the  concepts:  Un- 
conscious, preconscious,  the  ego. 
The  Id;  to  explain  and  assess  the 
logic  of  Freud's  arguments  for  the 
claim  that  there  are  casually  active 
unconscious  mental  states; 
analyze  psychoanalytic 

hypotheses  about  the  'meaning'  of 
mental  phenomena,  their  motives; 
and  'causes';  and  to  provide  a  criti- 
que of  the  concepts  of  psychic 
energy  and  wish  fulfillment.  Com- 
parison of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Freud's  and 
Skinner's  views  from  a 
philosophical  perspective. 
Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  287  Equality 

Mr  Blum 

The  notion  of  equality  between 
people,  with  particular  reference  to 
two  prominent  forms  of  social  in- 
equality -  sex  and  class.  Connec- 
tion of  equality  to  respect,  self- 
respect,  and  dignity.  Issues  of 
status,  prestige,  and  social  valuing 
and  their  relation  to  a  person's 
valuing  of  himself  or  herself. 
Readings,  Mill  -  The  Subjection  of 
Women,  Sennett  and  Cobb  •  The 


Hidden  Injuries  of  Class,  DeToc- 
queville  -  Democracy  in  America, 
contemporary  philosophers  such 
as  John  Rawls,  B.A.O.  Williams, 
descriptions  of  egalitarian  societies 

-  Israeli  Kibbutz,  China,  writings 
from  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  287  Equality 

Mr  Blum 

The  notion  of  equality  between 
people,  with  particular  reference  to 
two  prominent  forms  of  social  in- 
equality -  sex  and  class.  Connec- 
tion of  equality  to  respect,  self- 
respect,  and  dignity.  Issues  of 
status,  prestige,  and  social  valuing 
and  their  relation  to  a  person's 
valuing  of  himself  or  herself.  Read- 
ings, Mill  -  The  Subjection  of 
Women,  Sennett  and  Cobb  -  Th 
Hidden  Injuries  of  Class,  DeToc- 
queville  -  Democracy  in  America, 
contemporary  philosophers  such 
as  John  Rawls,  B.A.O.  Williams, 
descriptions  of  egalitarian  societies 

-  Israeli  Kibbutz,  China,  writings 
from  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  288  Capitalism  and 
Socialism 

Staff 

A  comparative  study  of  the 
philosophical  foundations  of  two 
major  systems  of  economic  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Through 
readings  of  representative  authors, 
the  course  will  focus  on  the  values 
embodied  in  each  system.  For  ex- 
ample: equality,  justice,  civil  liber- 
ties, cooperation,  and,  individual 
initiative.  The  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  underlying  assumptions 
about  human  needs  and  desires  to 
either  system  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  289  Marxist  Philosophy 

Staff 

Introduction  to  writings  of  early 
and  mature  Marx,  Engels,  and 
some  contemporary  Marxist 
thinkers.  Several  philosophical 
issues  are  explored  in  depth,  con- 
trasting the  Marxist  position  with 
other  philosophical  theories. 
Issues  are  1 )  alienation  2)  theory  of 


knowledge,  3)  materialism  and 
dialectical  method,  with  major  em- 
phasis on  4)  Marxist  theory  on  in- 
stitution of  the  family  and  oppres- 
sion of  women.  Readings  in  cur- 
rent socialist  and  feminist  thinkers, 
e.g.  Mitchell,  Ronbotham, 
Zarethaky. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  290  Philosophy  of  Law 

Staff 

This  course  will  investigate  the  in- 
ternal aspects  of  law  and  legal 
systems,  i.e.  the  nature  of  law,  the 
structure  of  legal  systems,  criteria 
of  legal  validity,  etc..  All  consider- 
ing a  legal  system  as  an  isolated 
closed  system  of  concepts, 
postulates,  rules  of  inference, 
deductions,  and  conclusions.  The 
course  will  also  be  concerned  with 
the  external  aspects  of  the  law,  i.e. 
those  relationships  which  exist 
between  the  law  itself,  conceived 
simply  as  a  body  of  rules,  and 
other  things  external  to  itself,  con- 
ceived simply  as  a  body  of  rules, 
and  other  things  external  to  itself. 
We  will  be  concerned  with  the 
functions  of  the  law,  the  limits  of 
lawmaking  as  an  enterprise,  and 
most  especially  the  relationship 
between  the  law  and  morality. 
Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  295  Egoism,  Selflessness 
and  Love 

Mr  Blum 

An  examination  of  some  central 
issues  in  moral  philosophy  -  are 
people  concerned  only  with 
themselves,  or  is  genuine  love  or 
altruism  possible  and  is  it  good  to 
be  selfless,  or  is  it  only  rational  to 
pursue  one's  own  interests.  Does 
altruism  involve  self-denial  and 
grounding  of  these  issues  and  con- 
cepts in  psychology  and  social 
theory.  Reading  from  philosophers 
such  as  Hobbes,  Kant, 
Schopenhauer,  Scheler, 

psychologists  such  as  S.  Freud, 
Horney,  Anna  Freud,  and  contem- 
porary experimental  work  on 
altruism  -  reference  to  selfishness 
and  selflessness  in  women,  e.g. 
deBeauvoir  -  the  social  context  of 
egoism  and  altruism,  e.g.  R.H.  Tit- 
muss,  the  gift  relationship. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Phil  297  Oriental  Philosophy 

Staff 

Examination  of  theoretical  and 
practical  presuppositions  and 
methods  of  three  great  Eastern 
traditions  (Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
Taoism),  through  study  of  classical 
texts  and  modern  interpretations, 
discussion,  and  practice  of  basic 
meditation  exercises.  Special  at- 
tention to  interface  of  Eastern  ap- 
proaches and  crucial  problems  in 
Western  philosophy  and 
psychology.  Readings  include 
selections  from  the  Vedas  and 
Upanishads,  Bhagavid-Gita, 
selected  Buddhist  Hinayana  and 
Mahayana  texts.  Tao-Te-Ching 
(Lao  Tzu),  selections  from  Chuant 
Tzu,  and  modern  approaches  of 
Houston  Smith  (Religions  of  Man), 
and  Robert  Orenstein  (Psychology 
of  Consciousness).  Occasional 
guest  speakers. 

Prerequisite:  Some  background  in 
Western  Philosophy. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  300  Philosophy  of  History 

Ms  Martin,  Mr  Cohen 

Some  special  problems  concerning 

the     conditions     of     historical 

knowledge,  such  as  the  possibility 

of  objectivity,  the  standards  for 

justified  explanation,  the  role  of 

casual  laws,  and  the  place  of  value 

judgements. 

Prerequisite:    Any    intermediate 

course  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  305  Philosophy  and 
Literature 

Mr  Andic 

A  study  of  concepts  such  as  self 
knowledge,  knowledge  of  others, 
sympathy,  freedom,  happiness, 
fantasy,  selfishness,  self- 
deception,  pleasure,  feeling  and 
desire  as  they  find  expression  in 
works  of  literature.  Readings  will 
be  selected  from  such  works  as 
Middlemarch  by  George  Eliot,  An- 
na Karenia  by  Tolstoy,  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  by  Dosteov- 
sky,  Red  and  Black  by  Stendhal. 
Rememberance  of  Things  Past  by 
Proust,  Under  the  Net  by  Iris  Mur- 
doch. 

Prerequisite:    One    intermediate 
Philosophy  course  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phil  310  Philosophy  of  Action 

Ms  Martin 

Critical  examination  of  fundamen- 
tal topics  in  philosophy  of  action, 
the  distinction  between  action  and 
behavior,  basic  actions,  the  in- 
dividuation of  actions,  ability  and 
action,  responsibility  and  action, 
knowledge  of  ones  own  actions, 
and  the  explanation  of  action. 
Discussion  of  the  works  of  such 
philosophers  as  Austin,  Melden, 
Davidson,  Chisholm,  VonWright 
and  Goldman. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100  and  one  in- 
termediate course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  320  Empiricism 

Staff 

A      study      of      the      major 

epistemological  and  metaphysical 

works    of    John    Locke,    George 

Berkeley  and  David  Hume. 

Prerequisite:    2    courses    in 

Philosophy. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  332  Majors  Currents  of  19th 
Century  Thought 

Staff 

German    idealism,    dialectical 
materialism,  utilitarianism,  existen- 
tialism, pragmatism  and  vitalism. 
Prerequisite:    Any    intermediate 
course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  340  Logic  and  Language 

Ms  Farrell-Smith 

Topics  in  philosophy  of  language 
and  logic.  Theory  of  reference, 
meaning,  relation  between 
language  and  reality,  role  of  logical 
analysis  of  language  in  Russell's 
theory  of  descriptions  and  its 
critics,  liar  paradox  and  theory  of 
truth.  Chomsky's  views  on 
language  and  mind.  Relation  bet- 
ween language  and  culture. 
Readings  in  current  philosophy, 
linguistics.  Course  satisfies 
linguistics  concentration. 
Prerequisite:  Two  Philosophy 
courses,  including  one  in  Logic;  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  345  Theory  of  Knowledge 

Mr  Swartz 

Knowledge  -   its   nature,   forms, 

methods,  scope,  and  validation. 

Prerequisite:    Any    intermediate 

Philosophy  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phil  346  Philosophy  of  Science 

Mr  Shope 

The  nature  of  scientific  explana- 
tion, with  attention  to  the  social 
and  philosophical  aspects  of  scien- 
tific methodology. 
Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate 
course  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil    350    Philosophy    of    An- 
thropology 

Mr  Andic 

Theories  of  meaning,  truth,  reality, 
and  knowledge  in  the  study  of 
alien,  especially  pre-literate 
societies  and  conceptual  systems. 
Readings  from  Hume,  Ayer, 
Pierce,  Popper,  Wittgenstein, 
Winch,  Rhees,  Maclntyre,  Gellner, 
Evans-Pritchard,  Horton,  Jarvie, 
Douglas  and  Levi  Strauss. 
Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  one  in- 
termediate course  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  351  Plato 

Mr  Andic 

Plato's  ethics,  metaphysics,  and 
theory  of  knowlege  in  the  Phaedo, 
Republic,  Theaetetus,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  Sophist,  Statesman 
and  Philebus,  as  a  solution  to 
problems  raised  by  his 
predecessors,  notably  the  Pyth- 
agoreans, Heraclitus,  Parmenides 
and  the  Sophists. 
Prerequisite:  Phil  211  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  352  Aristotle 

Mr  Andic 

Aristotle's     philosophy    as    a 

response  to  Plato's  views  about 

meaning,     being,     knowledge, 

ideas,  number  and  the  good. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  21 1  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  357  Kierkegaard 

Mr  Andic 

Theories    of    meaning,     truth, 

knowledge,  good  and  freedom  in 

the  aesthetic,  ethical,  and  religious 

works  of  Kierkegaard,  in  contrast 

to  those  of  Plato,  Lessing,  Kant, 

Hegel,  and  Simone  Weil. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phil  382  The  Critical  Philosophy 
of  Immanuel  Kant 

Mr  Swartz 

The  critique  of  pure  reason,  with 

special     attention     to     Kant's 

epistemology    and     critique    of 

metaphysics. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  212  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits  I 

Phil  365  Kant's  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Its  Critics 

Mr  Blum 

A  study  of  Immanuel  Kant's  major 
ethical  writings  (groundwork  of 
the  metaphysics  of  morals;  selec- 
tions from  the  critique  of  practical 
reason,  religion  within  the  limits  of 
reason  alone)  and  of  Kant's  most 
significant  critics  of  the  19th  and 
20th  century.  A.  Schopenhauer 
(on  the  basis  of  morality),  G.W.F. 
Hegel,  F.  Nietzsche,  K.  Marx, 
M.  Scheler  or  N.  Hartmann. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil  375  Philosophy  and 
Psychoanalytic  Psychology 

Mr  Shope 

Philosophical  clarification  of 
psychoanlytic  concepts  (e.g.,  un- 
consciouness,  wish-fulfillment, 
psychic  energy,  the  meaning  of 
mental  phenomena)  and  assess- 
ment of  the  justification  for 
theoretical  and  clinical  claims  in 
psychoanalysis  and  some  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams  before  the 
course. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101,  215,  220 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Creditsi 

Phil  478  Independent  Study  I 

Staff 

Independent  study  on   approved 

topics  in  philosophy. 

Prerequisite:      Approval     oi 

Philosophy  department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits; 

Phil  479  Independent  Study  II 

Staff 

Independent  study  on   approvec 

topics  in  philosophy. 

Prerequisite:      Approval     o\ 

Philosophy  department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit; 


Phil    480    Group    Independent 
Study 

Staff 

Group  independent  study  on  ap- 
proved topics  in  Philosophy. 
Prerequisite:      Approval     of 
Philosophy  department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phil     481     Selected     Special 
Topics  in  Philosophy 

Staff 

Selected     special     topics     in 

Philosophy. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  100  or  108. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phil      501      Internship      in 
Philosophy 

Staff 

Student  will  assist  in  direction  of 
research  on  contemporary  issues 
carried  on  in  Phil  101. 
Prerequisite:     Permission     of 
Philosophy  department. 

1  Credit 
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Department  of  Physics 

Faculty 

D.V. G.L.N.  Rao  Professor  and  Chairperson;  Pro- 
fessors Marvin  M.  Antonoff,  Donald  H.  Lyons,  Freda 
Salzman,  George  Salzman;  Associate  Professors 
Leonard  A  Catz,  Edward  S.  Ginsberg,  Harold  P. 
Mahon,  Arthur  W.  Martin,  Benjamin  R.  Mollow, 
Martin  Posner,  John  Shane;  Assistant  Professors 
Paul  H.  Keyes,  Nareshchandra  P.  Shah. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Majors  must  earn  a  minimum  of  32  credits  in  Physics 
courses  including  Phys  211,  281,  312,  321  and  4 
credits  of  laboratory  courses  at  the  level  of  281  or 
higher.  Phys  371  counts  as  one  of  these  laboratory 
courses.  Physics  majors  must  also  complete  Math 
310.  Physics  courses  intended  primarily  for  non- 
science  students  (Physics  121  to  150)  are  open  to 
majors  but  do  not  normally  count  toward  the 
minimum  requirements  for  graduation.  With  the  prior 
approval  of  the  department,  a  Physics  major  may 
complete  up  to  9  credits  in  lieu  of  advanced  Physics 
electives.  This  prior  approval  is  important.  Physics 
majors  are  requested  to  plan  ahead  and  to  judge 
whether  they  will  be  seeking  such  approval.  If  so, 
they  should  submit  a  written  note  to  the  Chairperson 
of  the  department. 

Most  Physics  majors  (especially  those  planning 
graduate  work  and/or  professional  careers  in  physical 
science)  will  want  to  take  more  Physics  and 
Mathematics  than  the  minimum  required  for  gradua- 
tion. Additional  courses  recommended  for  students 
planning  to  pursue  graduate  studies  are  Phys  322, 
350,  421,  and  422,  and  two  or  more  semesters  of 
mathematics,  such  as  Math  311  and  320.  Some 
graduate  schools  require  a  reading  knowledge  of 
Russian,  German,  or  French.  All  majors  are  en- 
couraged to  gain  facility  in  computer  programming. 

Whenever  possible.  Physics  majors  should  begin 
their  work  in  both  Physics  and  Mathematics  in  the 
freshman  year  by  enrolling  in  Phys  113-114,  181,  182, 
and  Calculus.  Student  who  are  interested  in  Physical 
Science  or  Engineering,  but  who  are  not  ready  to 
move  into  Phys  113-114,  should  consider  enrolling 
first  in  Phys  105-106  or  Phys  107. 

Courses  for  Non-Science  Majors 

Courses  numbered  between  121  and  150  are  intend- 
ed primarily  for  non-science  students.  They  all  em- 
phasize general  ideas  rather  than  technical  details 
and  are  tought  with  minimal  reliance  on 
mathematics.  The  first  semester  of  these  courses 
have  no  prerequisites  are  are  open  to  all  students. 
They  satisfy  the  natural  science  requirements  and 
carry  four  credits.  The  interdisciplinary  course 
Science  or  Survival  (Intr-d  125-126)  is  taught  prin- 
cipally by  Physics  faculty  members  and  can  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  121-150  series. 


Introductory  Physics  Courses 

Phys  105-106  is  a  laboratory  centered  course  intend- 
ed for  students  who  are  not  necessarily  well  prepared 
in  science  or  mathematics  but  who  have  scientific  or 
technical  inclinations.  It  may  also  appeal  to  non- 
science  students  who  prefer  a  practical,  rather  than 
theoritical,  introductory's  course.  Phys  107-108  is  a 
course  intended  primarily  for  students  majoring  in 
biological  or  behavioral  science.  Familiarity  with  col- 
lege level  mathematics  (algebra  and  trigonometry)  is 
desirable.  Phys  113-114  is  a  calculus  level  introduc- 
tory course  intended  for  students  in  the  physical 
sciences,  pre-engineering,  and  mathematics.  Phys 
21 1  completes  the  introductory  sequence  of  calculus 
level  courses. 
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Phy  105  Exploring  the  Physical 
World 

Staff 

A  laboratory-centered  course  that 
uses  observation  and  measure- 
ment to  approach  the  principles 
underlying  everyday  devices  and 
phenomena.  The  course  is  intend- 
ed especially  for  students  with  a 
technical  or  scientific  inclination 
who  are  not  well  prepared  in 
science  and  mathematics  and 
therefore  need  an  introductory 
foundation  course.  Also  open  to 
non-science  students  who  enjoy 
laboratory  work  and  prefer  the 
practical  to  the  theoretical. 
2  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr,  3  Lab  Hrs4  credits 

Phys  106  Exploring  the  Physical 
World  II 

Staff 

A  laboratory-centered  course  that 
uses  observation  and  measure- 
ment to  approach  the  principles 
underlying  everyday  devices  and 
phenomena.  The  course  is  intend- 
ed especially  for  students  with  a 
technical  or  scientific  inclination 
who  are  not  well  prepared  in 
science  or  mathematics  and 
therefore  need  and  introductory 
foundation  course.  Also  open  to 
non-science  students  who  enjoy 
laboratory  work  and  prefer  the 
practical  to  the  theoretical. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr,  3  Lab  Hrs4  Credits 

Phys  107  College  Physics  I 

Staff 

Non-calculus  Introductory  Physics 
for  the  student  with  a  strong  in- 
terest or  background  in  science. 
Topics  in  mechanics,  wave  mo- 
tion, heat,  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
electricity,  optics,  atomic  and 
nuclear  physics.  Biology  majors, 
premedical  students,  and  others 
who  need  or  want  laboratory  work 
in  physics  should  enroll  concur- 
rently in  Phys  171-172.  (Phys 
181-182  is  also  available). 
Prerequisite:  Math  130  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 


Phys  108  College  Physics  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Phys  107.  Non- 
calculus  Introductory  Physics  for 
the  student  with  a  strong  interest 
or  background  in  science.  Topics 
in  mechanics,  wave  motion,  heat, 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electricity, 
optics,  atomic  and  nuclear 
physics.  Biology  majors, 
premedical  students,  and  others 
who  need  or  want  laboratory  work 
in  physics  should  enroll  concur- 
rently in  Phys  171-172.  (Phys 
181-182  is  available). 
Prerequisite:  Phys  107  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Phys  113  Fundamentals  of 
Physics  I 

Staff 

Topics  in  Classical  Physics,  in- 
cluding mechanics,  ther- 
modynamics, and  kinetic  theory. 
Basics  concepts  of  calculus  are  in- 
troduced within  the  context  of 
physical  phenomena.  Students 
who  need  or  want  laboratory  work 
in  Physics  should  enroll  concur- 
rently in  physics  181.  (Physics  171 
is  also  available). 

Corequisite:  Math  140  Corequisite 
for  Physics  majors  -  Phys  181  or 
171 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Disc  Hrs        4  Credits 

Phys  114  Fundamentals  of 
Physics  II 

Staff 

Electricity,  magnetism,  waves  and 

light,     further     development    of 

mathematical    tools    of    physics. 

Students    who     need     or    want 

laboratory  work  in  physics  should 

enroll  concurrently  in   Phys   182. 

Phys  172  is  also  available.  Note: 

Phys  114  may  be  substituted  for 

Math    150   as  a    prerequisite   for 

Math  240. 

Corequisite:  Math  141  Corequisite 

for  Physics  majors  -  Phys  182  or 

172 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Disc  Hrs        4  Credits 

Phys  121  Introduction  to 
Astronomy  I 

Staff 

Descriptive  introduction  to 
astronomy  and  astrophysics.  In- 
cludes study  of  the  planets,  star, 
galaxies,  physics  of  space  explora- 
tion and  life  on  other  worlds. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Phys  122  Introduction  to 
Astronomy  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Phys  121. 
Descriptive  Introduction  to 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  In- 
cludes study  of  the  planets,  stars, 
galaxies,  physics  of  space  explora- 
tion and  life  on  other  worlds. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Phys  123  Concepts  of  Modern 
Physics  I 

Staff 

A  view  of  the  natural  world  as 
revealed  by  physics.  Emphasizing 
basic  concepts  and  unifying  prin- 
ciples, the  course  is  presented  at  a 
level  accessible  to  non-science 
students.  The  material  is 
developed  in  historical  context  and 
includes  topics  of  contemporary 
interest. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Phys  124  Concepts  of  Modem 
Physics  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Phys  123.  A 
view  of  the  natural  world  as  reveal- 
ed by  physics.  Emphasizing  basic 
concepts  and  unifying  principles, 
the  course  is  presented  at  a  level 
accessible  to  non-science 
students.  The  material  is 
developed  in  historical  context  and 
includes  topics  of  contemporary 
interest. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Phys  131  Special  Topics 

Staff 

One  or  more  topics  in  physics, 
chose  for  their  current  scientific 
significance  and/or  importance  to 
society,  will  be  covered.  Scientific, 
technical  and  appropriate  social 
aspects  will  be  discussed.  Specific 
topics  and  number  of  credits  to  be 
announced  in  preregistration 
booklet. 

Prerequisite:  Will  be  stated  when 
specific  topics  are  announced. 

1-4  Credits 


Phys  132  Energy 

Staff 

The  problems  of  energy  -  what  it 
is,  how  it  is  obtained  and  used, 
limitations  on  its  generation  from 
various  sources  and  on  its  utiliza- 
tion -  are  concidered  from  all 
aspects  -  scientific,  technical  en- 
vironmental, economic,  etc. 
Topics  include  -  theory  of  energy, 
generation  of  energy  from  fossil, 
nuclear,  solar,  geothermal,  at- 
mospheric, and  other  sources. 
General  problems  related  to  the 
production  and  consumption  of 
energy,  and  problems  specific  to 
particular  sources. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Phys  133  Introduction  to  Earth 
Science  I 

Staff 

A  descriptive  introduction  to  geo- 
science,  integrating  such  fields  as 
geology,  meteorology,  ocean- 
ography, and  ecology.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  understanding 
geophysical  processes  of  impor- 
tance to  human  beings  and  their 
environment.  Topics  included  are 

-  the  origin  of  the  earth,  its  energy 
and  material  resources,  earth- 
quakes, volcanism,  tides,  en- 
vironmental impact  of  human 
technology. 

Corequisite:  Phys  135 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Phys  134  Introduction  to  Earth 
Science  II 

Staff 

A  descriptive  introduction  to  geo- 
science,  integrating  such  fields  as 
geology,  meteorology,  ocean- 
ography, and  ecology.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  understanding 
geophysical  processes  of  impor- 
tance to  human  beings  and  their 
environment.  Topics  included  are 

-  the  origin  of  the  earth,  its  energy 
and  material  resources,  earth- 
quakes, volcanism,  tides,  the 
weather,  and  other  geophe- 
nomena,  the  evolution  of  life  and 
the  environmental  impact  of 
human  technology. 
Prerequisite:  Phys  133.  Core- 
quisite: Phys  136. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
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Phys  135  Earth  Science 
Laboratory  I 

Staff 

A  two-semester  laboratory  course 
designed  to  accompany  an  in- 
troductory course  in  Earth  Science 
(e.g.  Phys  133-134).  Basic  ex- 
periments include:  examination  of 
minerals,  rocks,  and  fluid  earth 
materials,  analysis  of  sedimentary 
processes  and  weathering;  study 
of  diverse  geological  processes  us- 
ing topographical  and  geologic 
maps,  aerial  photographs,  and 
field  trips. 

Corequisite:  Phys  133. 
2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  alternate  weeks 

1  Credit 
Phys     136     Earth     Science 
Laboratory  II 
Staff 

A  two  semester  laboratory  course 
designed  to  accompany  an  in- 
troductory course  in  earth  science 
(e.g.  Phys  133-134).  Basic  ex- 
periments include:  examination  of 
minerals,  rocks,  and  fluid  earth 
minerals,  analysis  of  sedimentary 
processes  and  weathering;  study 
of  diverse  geological  processes  us- 
ing topographic  and  geologic 
maps,  aerial  photographs,  and 
field  trips. 

Corequisite:  Phys  134. 
2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  alternate  weeks  1  Credit 

Phys  171  Introductory  Physics 
Laboratory  I 

Staff 

A  two-  semester  course  designed 

primarily  or   biology  majors  and 

premedical  students.  Experiments 

in   Basic   Physics  on   mechanics, 

electricity    and    magnetism,    and 

optics. 

Corequisite:     Phys     107-108    or 

113-114. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  alternate  weeks 

1  Credit 


Phys  172  Introductory  Physics 
Laboratory  II 

Staff 

A  two-semester  course  designed 
primarily  for  biology  majors  and 
premedical  students.  Experiments 
in  Basic  Physics  on  mechanics, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  and  op- 
tics. 

Corequisite:     Phys    107-108    or 
113-114. 
.2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  alternate  wks 

1  Credit 

Phys  181  Physics  Laboratory  I 

Staff 

Two  semesters  of  laboratory  work 

in    mechanics,    thermodynamics, 

electricity  and   magnestism,    and 

optics.  Students  are  offered  the 

opportunity  to  develop  extended 

projects  with  the  guidance  of  the 

instructor.  The  course  is  designed 

for  science  majors  or  others  having 

interest  in  exploring  and  explaining 

physical     phenomena     through 

laboratory  work. 

Corequisite:     Phys     107-108    or 

113-114. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  alternate  wks 

1  Credit 

Phys  182  Physics  Laboratory  II 

Staff 

In  second  semester  of  two 
semesters  of  laboratory  work  in 
mechanics,  thermodynamics,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  and  optics. 
Students  are  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  extended  pro- 
jects with  the  guidance  of  the  in- 
structor. The  course  is  designed 
for  science  majors  or  others  having 
interest  in  exploring  and  explaining 
physical  phenomena  through 
laboratory  work. 

Corequisite:     Phys     107-108    or 
113-114. 
2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  alternate  wks 

1  Credit 

Phys  211  Introduction  to  Con- 
temporary Physics 

Staff 

Special  relativity,  atomic  physics 
and  elements  of  quantum 
mechanics,  introduction  to 
elementary  particle  physics, 
nuclear  physics  and  solid  state 
physics. 

Prerequisite:  Phys  114. 
Corequisite:  Math  240  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phys      221      Astrophysics, 
Relativity,  and  Cosmology 

Staff 

Introduction  to  Einstein's  theories 
of  special  and  general  relatively 
and  the  idea  of  curved  space-time. 
Application  to  cosmological 
theories  of  the  universe,  including 
the  big  bang  and  steady  state 
models.  Analysis  of  observation 
evidence  for  such  theories. 
Prerequisite:  Phys  122  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phys  281  Physical  Laboratory  I 

Staff 

Basic  principles  of  experimental 
physics  and  error  analysis.  Ex- 
periments in  mechanics,  heat,  op- 
tics, electricity,  magnetism, 
atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 
Prerequisite:  Phys  172  or  182  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

4  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 

Phys  312  Mechanics 

Staff 

Principles  of  Newtonian 
mechanics,  conservation  laws, 
gravitational  potential  theory  and 
conservative  fields,  central  forces, 
oscillatory  systems,  rigid  body 
rotation  and  relativistic  mechanics. 
Corequisite:  Math  310 
Prerequisite:  Phys  211  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phys  321  Theory  of  Electricity 
and  Magnestism  I 

Staff 

Basic    concepts    of    electric    and 

magnetic    fields,     electrostatics, 

magnostatistics,  electric  currents, 

electromagnestism,    development 

of  Maxwell's  equations  and  simple 

applications,     physical     optics, 

reflection,  dispersion,  polarization 

and  diffraction. 

Prerequisite:  Math  240,  Phys  312 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phys  322  Theory  of  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Phys  321. 
Description  of  the  phenomena  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  in 
mathematical  terms,  boundary 
value  problems  and  boundary  con- 
ditions, transmission  lines,  wave 
guides,  radiation  from  a  moving 
charge,  special  relativity. 
Prerequisite:  Phys  321,  Math  270. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phys  350  Statistical  Physics 

Staff 

Topics  in  heat,  thermodynamics, 
kinetic    theory,    and    elementary 
statistical  mechanics. 
Prerequisite:  Phys  312  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Phys  371  Basic  Electronics  with 
Lab 

Staff 

Direct  current  circuits,  electrical 
measurements,  alternating  current 
circuits,  circuit  analysis,  diodes, 
recifier  circuits,  filters,  voltage 
regulators,  vacuum  tubes,  tran- 
sistors, amplifier  circuits, 
oscillators,  comparison  measure- 
ments, elements  of  servo  systems, 
operational  amplifiers,  pulse 
amplifiers. 

Prerequisite:  Phys  114,  172  or  182. 
1  Lect  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phys  374  Digial  Electronics 

Staff 

Concepts  of  digital  measurements^ 
counting,   timing   and  switchings 
basic     logic     concepts,     basit 
theorems    in     Boolean    Algebrai 
manipulation  of  logic  statementsi 
binary  information  gates,  applica: 
tion  of  logic  gates,  flip-flops  ancr 
multivibrators,  counters,  registers' 
and    readouts,    digital,    analog 
digital       instruments,       and 
microprocessing  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Phys  371. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 
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»hys  382  Intermediate 
.aboratory 

Staff 

Experiments    in    geometrical    and 

>hysical    optics,     electronics, 

itomic  physics,  nuclear  physics. 

ndividual  program  of  experiments 

or  each  student  according  to  his 

nterests  and  previous  experience. 

Prerequisite:  Phys  281. 

^requisite:  Phys  321  or  permis- 

iion  of  instructor. 

I  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 

>hys  421  Atomic  Physics  and 
ntroduction    to    Quantum 

Mechanics 
Staff 

"he  fundamental  and  elementary 
ipplications  of  quantum 
nechanics  with  emphasis  on 
ihysical  content  rather  than  for- 
nalism.  Elementary  wave 
nechanics  developed  and  applied 

0  simple  atomic  structure.  Topics 
iclude  spectroscopic  and  other 
ihenomena  which  form  the  ex- 
lerimental  basis  of  modern  atomic 
ihysics,  the  role  of  the  Pauli  princi- 
ile  and  spin  in  determining 
leriodic  atomic  properties,  radia- 
ion  phenomena. 

Prerequisite:  Phys  312  or  permis- 
ion  of  instructor. 

1  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

'hys  422  Nuclear  and  Particle 

'hysics 
Staff 

V  continuation  of  Phys  421.  The 

>asic  properties  of  nuclei,  particle 

cattering,    radioactivity,    nuclear 

lability,  dynamics  of  nuclear  reac- 

ions,   potential   well   and   barrier 

iroblem  in  quantum  mechanics, 

(articles. 

Prerequisite:  Phys  421. 

I  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Phys  479  Readings  in  Physics  I 

Staff 

Supervised  individual  study  of 
special  topics  in  physics  that  are 
not  available  in  regular  course. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  ap- 
proval of  plan  of  study  by  supervis- 
ing instructor  and  by  department 
chairperson. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1  -3  Credits 

Phys  480  Readings  in  Physics  II 

Staff 

Supervised  individual  study  of 
special  topics  in  physics  that  are 
not  available  in  regular  course. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  ap- 
proval of  plan  of  study  by  supervis- 
ing instructor  and  by  department 
chairperson. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 

Phys  487  Research  in  Physics 

Staff 

Supervised  research. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and 

approval  by  supervising  instructor 

and  department  chairperson. 

H  rs  by  arrangement        1  -3  Credits 

Phys  488  Research  in  Physics 

Staff 

Supervised  research. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and 

approval  by  supervising  instructor 

and  department  chairperson. 

Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 


'hys  430  Introduction  to  Solid 
State  Physics 

Staff 

\n  introductory  treatment  of  the 

ihysics  in  solids. 

Prerequisite:  Phys  350  and  421. 

I  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 
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Department  of  Political 
Science 

Faculty 

Diane  Paul,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairperson, 
Boyden  Professor  Franklin  K.  Patterson;  Com- 
monwealth Professors  William  Roy  Hamilton, 
Dorothy  Marshall;  Professors  George  Goodwin,  Jr., 
Robert  J.  Steamer,  Glenn  E.  Tinder;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Thomas  P.  Kanza,  Sanford  R.  Lieberman,  Ar- 
thur P.  Simonds,  Primo  Vannicelli;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Paul  E.  Beard,  Keitha  Fine,  Talbott  W.  Huey, 
Janet  Kelly,  Morris  Lounds,  John  Spence,  James 
Ward;  Lecturer  Paul  Watanabe. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

All  majors  in  Political  Science  must  take  Pol  Sci  122, 
Pol  Sci  123  and  eight  additional  courses  in  Political 
Science  of  which  at  least  one  must  be  taken  in  each 
of  the  following  four  areas: 

The  Politics  of  an  Industrial  Society 
The  Politics  of  a  Transitional  Society 
International  Relations 
Polticial  Theory 

Students  who  complete  the  requirements  of  a  se- 
cond major  or  of  a  concentration  in  addition  to  their 
Political  Science  major  may,  with  the  approval  of 
their  advisor,  apply  up  to  two  courses  in  cognate 
fields  toward  this  total  of  ten. 

No  more  than  three  courses  in  practical  politics  or  in- 
ternships, and  no  more  than  three  courses  in  in- 
dependent study  or  honors  work  may  be  counted 
toward  these  requirements. 

Students  who  have  done  distinguished  academic 
work  in  the  department  may  wish  to  write  an  honors 
thesis  during  their  senior  year.  Those  interested  in 
such  a  project  should  consult  with  their  advisor  prior 
to  the  completion  of  their  junior  year. 
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•olSci    C220A    International 
lelations 

itaff 

hrough  the  examination  of  past 
nd  current  international  events, 
his  course  will  identify  basic  prin- 
iples  and  concepts  which  explain 
he  behavior  of  nations;  and  it  will 
irovide  an  introduction  to  the 
leneral  area  of  Social  and 
lehavioral  Sciences.  Special  at- 
ention  will  be  given  to  the  role  of 
irar,  economic  relations, 
echnology,  ideologists  (Marxism 
nd  Capitalism-Liberalism  in  par- 
icular),  and  the  various  attempts 
ke  the  United  Nations  to  regulate 
iternational  conflict.  Of  particular 
oncern  will  be  the  role  of  the 
"hird  World  and  its  perspective, 
he  dynamics  of  global  in- 
erdependence,  and  the 
isychological  dimension  which 
itimately  determines  how  nations 
lerceive  each  other.  This  couse 
vill  also  help  students  develop 
heir  analytic  skills  in  speaking, 
eading,  and  writing. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  start- 
ling. 

;ore  Area:  Social  and  Behavioral 
sciences  4  Credits 

'olSci    C230    Introduction    to 
'olitical  Analysis 

Staff 

^n  introduction  to  Political 
Science  and  the  ways  in  which 
luman  nature,  politics  and  society 
ire  studied  in  the  area  of  Social 
ind  Behavioral  Sciences.  The 
:ourse  material  covers  three  areas: 
he  possibilities  and  problems  of 
scientific  study  of  political 
3henomena;  the  basic  orientations 
within  political  science  (such  as 
systems  theory  behavioralism, 
structural-functionalism,  etc.);  and 
ntroductory  statistics  -  no  math 
background  is  required.  The 
:ourse  introduces  students  to  the 
:ommunicative  and  analytic 
nethods  of  a  scholarly  discipline, 
teaches  them  to  read  theoretical 
and  research  materials,  and 
snables  them  to  acquire  basic 
quantitative  skills. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stan- 
ding. 

Core  Area:  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences  4  Credits 


PolSci  C224  The  Political  Novel 

Staff 

This  course  will  study  some  of  the 
best  novels  concerning  political 
conditions,  ideas,  and  passions  in 
our  time.  Franz  Kafka,  Andre 
Malreaux,  Arthur  Koestler,  George 
Orwell,  and  Ignazio  Silone  are 
among  the  novelists  whose  works 
are  read.  Such  writers  depict  the 
plight  of  human  beings  in  the 
twentieth  century;  their  works  are 
broad  in  scope  and  philisophical  in 
mood.  Consequently  they  offer  a 
superb  opportunity  for  reflection 
and  discussion  concerning  human 
nature,  the  human  situation  today, 
and  the  political  possibilities  and 
responsibilities  that  these  put 
before  us.  The  course  is  an  in- 
troduction to  the  area  of 
Philisophical  and  Humanistic 
Studies  suitable  for  students  in- 
terested in  a  variety  of  fields.  In- 
struction in  writing  exams  and 
essays  is  provided. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stan- 
ding. 

Core  Area:  Philosophical  and 
Humanistic  Studies  4  Credits 

PolSci  122  Government  and 
Politics  of  the  United  States 

Staff 

The  three  main  branches  of  the  na- 
tional government,  federalism, 
political  parties  and  interest 
groups,  and  governmental  func- 
tions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

PolSci  123  Political  Ideas  of  the 
Twentieth  Century 

Staff 

Major  political  viewpoints  of  the 
present,  including  Conservatism, 
Liberalism,  Marxism,  and  Fascism. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

PolSci  200  Comparative  Politics 

Mr  Huey 

Introductory  study  of  foreign 
political  systems.  Examines  in- 
dustrial and  Third-World  systems, 
and  focuses  on  comparative  pat- 
terns of  political  change. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


PolSci  220  International   Rela- 
tions 

Mr  Watanbe,  Mr  Vannicelli 
Analysis  of  the  basic  principles  and 
concepts  which  explain  the 
behavior  of  states  as  they  interact 
with  each  other.  Examination  of 
the  struggle  for  power  and  the 
search  for  order  in  historical  and 
contemporary  perspective.  Special 
attention  to:  The  causes,  func- 
tions, and  effects  of  war,  the  role 
of  power,  national  interest, 
foreign  policy-making,  na- 
tionalism, the  Third  World, 
ideology  and  technology  in  inter- 
national politics;  emerging  pat- 
terns of  transnational  in- 
terdependence. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci    230    Introduction    to 
Political  Analysis 

Mr  Ward 

The  principle  topics  will  include 
philosophical  foundations  to 
political  science,  research 
methods,  and  statistical  ap- 
proaches. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  303  Public  Policy  I 

Mr  Beard 

Political  aspects  of  social  and 
economic  policies  in  the  United 
States.  Analysis  of  both  empirical 
and  normative  factors  in  the  for- 
mation of  public  policy. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  304  The  Political  Novel 

Mr  Tinder 

A  study  of  contemporary  political 
realities  and  ideas  as  these  are  il- 
luminated by  novels.  Subjects 
studied  include  revolution,  tyran- 
ny, fanatisism,  liberalism,  aliena- 
tion, and  personal  responsibility. 
Such  writers  as  Silone,  Koestler, 
Trilling,  Dos  Passos,  Kafka, 
Malraux,  and  Marquez. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


PolSci  305  Images  of  World 
Politics  in  Film  and  Literature 

Mr  Huey 

Examination  of  political  sym- 
bolism, both  as  an  approach  to 
political  analysis  and  as  a  source  of 
information  on  non-American 
political  systems.  Films  and  related 
readings  on  past,  present,  and 
future  visions  of  politics. 
Prerequisite:  PolSci  200  or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  307  Political  Change  and 
Group  Identity 

Mr  Lounds 

The  course  will  be  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  group  identity  — 
racial,  tribal,  religious,  ethnic,  na- 
tional —  on  political  systems  in  the 
developing  and  developed  coun- 
tries. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  309  Political  Behavior 

Mr  Patterson 

Introduction  to  the  study  of 
political  behavior,  including  rela- 
tionships between  characterologi- 
cal  elements  and  political  attitudes 
and  actions,  processes  by  which 
societies  teach  members  to  behave 
politically,  and  national  differences 
in  political  socialization. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits  • 

PolSci  311  Political  Parties 

Mr  Goodwin 

The  American  political  process, 
with  emphasis  on  political  parties, 
pressure  groups  and  public  opi- 
nion. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  318  The  Legislative  Pro- 
cess 

Mr  Goodwin 

The  function  of  national  and  state 

legislatures,  and  the  role  played  by 

political  parties  and  interest  groups 

in  the  legislature. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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PolSci     324    The    American 
Presidency 

Mr  Beard 

The  powers,  the  limitations,  and 

the  organization  of  the  Presidency 

in    the     American     System     of 

Government. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  325  Public  Administra- 
tion 

Mr  Beard 

The  bureaucratic  process,  em- 
phasizing organizational  behavior, 
changes  in  administrative  institu- 
tions and  theories,  and  the  political 
role  of  bureaucracy. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  327  Public  Management 
I 

Mr  Hamilton 

This  course  explores  the  dimen- 
sions of  government  organizations 
as  they  attempt  to  attain  their 
politically  approved  goals  while 
maintaining  their  own  integrity. 
Political  bureaucracies  in 
Massachusetts  will  provide  the 
major  source  materials  for  study. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  328  Public  Managment  II 

Mr  Hamilton 

Prerequisite:  PolSci  327  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  329  American  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  Theory 

Ms  Page,  Mr  Spence,  Mr  Steamer 
The  development  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  chiefly 
through  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Emphasis  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  judicial  powers,  the  way 
it  inhibits  and  facilitiates  operation 
of  the  political  process  and  the 
search  for  standards  by  which  to 
judge  the  judges. 
Prerequsite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


3  Lect  Hrs 


3  Credits 


PolSci  332  Civil  Liberties  in  the 
United  States 

Ms  Page,  Mr  Spence,  Mr  Steamer 
An  analysis  of  the  constitutional 
rules  governing  civil  liberties  in  the 
American  system,  primarily 
through  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Emphasis  on  four  areas: 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Speech, 
Freedom  of  Religion,  Rights  of 
persons  suspected  or  accused  of  a 
crime,  and  the  development  of 
status  or  rights  of  Blacks  and  other 
minorities. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  338  Massachusetts 
Politics 

Mr  Donahue 

A  study  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment        and        politics        in 
Massachusetts,    emphasizing    its 
unique    features    as    well    as    its 
similarities  to  other  state  systems. 
PolSci  341  Metrolitan  Politics 
Ms  Paul,  Mr  Spence 
Municipal    politics,    organization 
and  functions,  special  reference  to 
impact    of    recent    social    and 
economic    changes    upon    city, 
suburban    and    intergovernmental 
politics  in  metropolitan  regions. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  344  Problems  of  Urban 
Politics 

Ms  Paul,  Mr  Spence 
Some  of  the  Philosophical  issues 
raised  by  urbanization-are  cities 
necessary  and  is  the  relatively 
democratic  structure  of  the 
american  cities  responsible  for 
some  of  their  problems  and  has 
been  a  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions in  urban  life.  Considered  in 
historical  and  comparative 
perspectives. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  351  The  Politics  of  Na- 
tional Development 

Staff 

The  extent  to  which  elements  of 
the  third  world  have  progressed 
from  statehood  to  nationhood 
during  the  quarter  century  follow- 
ing the  great  anticolonial  revolu- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


PolSci  353  European  Political 
Development 

Mr  Simonds 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of 
revolution,  industrialism  and  social 
and  cultural  change  on  the  political 
institutions  of  England,  France  and 
Germany  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  modernization  of  govern- 
ment and  administration,  electoral 
reform,  class  and  party  politics, 
will  be  among  the  topics  con- 
sidered from  the  perspective  of 
their  contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  democracy. 
Prerequisite:  Any  course  in 
Modern  European  History. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  354  Postwar  European 
Problems 

Ms  Kelly 

A  comparative  review  of  postwar 
problems  in  Europe  —  Postwar 
recovery  parties  and  institutions 
defense,  multinational  corpora- 
tions, and  political  opposition. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  355  Comparative  Rural 
Politics 

Mr  Huey 

An  advanced  course  to  investigate 
the  politics  of  non-urban  peoples 
around  the  world,  especially 
peasants.  Discussion  will  focus  on 
the  implications  of  rural  and  pea- 
sant life  for  social  and  political 
change.  Students  will  read  exten- 
sively and  give  book  reports  in 
class. 

Prerequisite:     PolSci    200    or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  356  Comparative  Public 
Administration 

Ms  Fine 

An  examination  of  the  relationship 
of  bureaucracy  to  democratic  ob- 
jectives in  the  context  of  advanced 
industrial  society,  with  case 
studies  drawn  from  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia 
and  Israel. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


PolSci  360  Government  and 
Politics  of  Britain 

Staff 

Political  institutions  as  they  exist  in 
the  land  of  ultrastability,  social  ac- 
comodation and  circulatory 
elitism.  Comparisons  with  institu- 
tions in  other  Western 
democracies. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  363  Government  and 
Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr  Liebman 
The  historical  and  ideological 
origins  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
role  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Soviet  society,  interest  groups  in 
the  Soviet  society  today. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  365  Forms  of  Domina- 
tion in  Contemporary  Capitalist 
Society 

Mr  Simonds 

An  examination  and  critique  of  th« 

ways  in  which  powere  is  exercisec 

in   advanced   capitalist  societies 

Concentrating  on  the  instrument! 

of   the   state,    the    market,    anc 

culture. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit; 

PolSci  371  Latin  Americai 
Government 

Mr  Spence 

An  analysis  of  social  structure  an( 
political  behavior  of  various  group; 
in  Latin  America,  of  a  variety  oi 
forms  of  political  participation  a 
grass  roots  and  national  levels,  am 
of  the  influence  of  technologicalhi 
advance  countries  on  the  politic 
of  Latin  America. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Creditli 

PolSci  387  East  Asian  Revolu 
tions 

Mr  Huey 

A  study  of  the  Chinese  Revolutioi 
of  the  20th  Century  and  contend 
porary  Chinese  government. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit 
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olSci  388  Revolution  in 
Southeast  Asia 

1r  Huey 

:oncentrates  on  the  experience  of 
le  Vietnamese  Revolution  of  the 
ast  20  years  comparing  it  with 
olitical  developments  in  other 
outh  East  Asian  countries. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
LectHrs  3  Credits 

olSci  391  Government  and 
olitics  of  Africa 

1r  Kanza 

ifrican  government  and  politics 
/ith  emphasis  on  stability  in 
ifrican  political  systems  and  on 
le  role  of  tribes,  political  parties, 
rmies  and  government 
ureaucracies. 

'rerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

'olSci  392  Government  and 
'olitics  of  Africa 

flr  Kanza 

^  continuation  of  PolSci  391 .  Afri- 
an  government  and  politics  with 
mphasis  on  stability  in  African 
olitical  systems  and  on  the  role  of 

ibes,  political  parties,  armies,  and 
overnment  bureaucracies. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

LectHrs  3  Credits 

'olSci  402  World  Politics  and 
Vorld  Order 

/Is  Kelly,  Mr  Watanbe 

he  study  of  recent  developments 

l  international  law  and  organiza- 

ion,  regionalism,  the  politics  of 

conomic    interdependence,    and 

rms  control  with  emphasis  on  the 

Jnited  Nations  Systems  and  the 

iuropean  communities.  Examina- 

ion  of  strategies  for  dealing  with 

iternational  conflict. 

'rerequisite:  PolSci  220  or  permis- 

ion  of  instructor. 

!  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

'olSci  411  International 
)rganizations  I 

At  Kanza 

"he  development  of  international 
irganizations  as  a  response  to  the 
leeds  of  the  international  com- 
nunity,  and  as  a  functional  ap- 
iroach  to  world  peace.  Emphasis 
>n  the  United  Nations  and  its 
ipecialized  agencies. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
I  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


PolSci  412  International 
Organizations  II 

Mr  Kanza 

Continuation  of  PolSci  411,  em- 
phasizing regional  political  and 
economic  organizations,  and  the 
administration  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  415  Law  and  Interna- 
tional Relations 

Staff 

An  examination  of  the  primary 
functions  of  law  in  international 
relations,  and  the  way  in  which  law 
operates  in  international  practice. 
Major  issues  covered  include  the 
role  of  law  in  the  control  of  the  use 
of  force  by  nations,  both  historical- 
ly and  in  relation  to  the  current  in- 
ternational scene,  and  the  changes 
in  law  relating  to  private  economic 
activity  such  as  the  law  of  the  sea, 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment,  and  national 
control  of  corporations.  Course 
work  based  on  both  casebook  and 
text  materials. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Pol  Sci  416  Intervention  in  In- 
ternational Law 

Staff 

A  study  of  the  legal  norms  defining 
the  problem  of  interference  by  out- 
side forces  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  state,  including  questions  of  in- 
terfereence  by  other  states,  by  in- 
ternational organizations  and  by 
private  corporations. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  420  Imperialism 

Staff 

This  course  is  designed  to  examine 
the  various  purposes  (economic, 
political,  social,  cultural)  served  by 
policies  of  imperialism  in  both  its 
overt  and  ambiguous  forms,  as  an 
aspect  of  international  relations  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies —  that  is,  the  era  marked 
economically  by  an  international 
process  of  industrialization. 
Course  material  consists  of 
analyses  and  explanations  of  the 
imperialist  phenomenon  advanced 
by  both  theoreticians,  Marxist  and 
liberal,  and  practitioners. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


PolSci  421  War 

Ms  Kelly 

An  advanced  course  in  interna- 
tional relations  exploring  the  pro- 
blem of  war  from  many  points  of 
view,  Theoretical  and  practical. 
These  include  the  history,  nature 
and  causes  of  war,  strategy  in  the 
course  of  war,  legal  and  ethical 
questions,  as  well  as  proposals  to 
avoid  war  (arms  control,  disarma- 
ment, social  revolutions,  etc.). 
Prerequisite:  One  Internationa/ 
Relations  course 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  424  American  Foreign 
Policy 

Mr  Watanabe 

Major  issues  and  problems  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  The  domestic 
sources  of  foreign  policy.  Pro- 
blems examined  will  vary  from  year 
to  year. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  430  Soviet  Union  Foreign 
Policy 

Mr  Liebman 

Topics    include    continuity    and 

change    in    Russian    and    Soviet 

foreign  policy,  the  role  of  ideology 

and  national  interest,  the  origin  of 

the    Cold    War,    the    Sino-Soviet 

dispute  and  Soviet-East  European 

relations. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  451  Ancient  and 
Medieval  Political  Thought 

Mr  Ward 

The  origins  and  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  main  political  ideas  of 
the  West. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  452  Modem  Political 
Thought 

MrSimonds,  Mr  Ward 

The  history  of  Western   political 

ideas  from  the  time  of  Machiavelli 

to  that  of  Marx. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


PolSci  454  Recent  and  Contem- 
porary Politcal  Thought 

Mr  Tinder 

A  study  of  twentieth  century  polit- 
cal and  social  thought  with  in- 
cidental attention  to  certain  in- 
fluential thinkers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  differences  among 
the  various  schools  of  thought 
such  as  the  new  left,  conser- 
vatism, behavioralism,  and  ex- 
istentialism will  be  stressed  and 
critically  examined. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  455  Problems  of  Political 
Theory 

Mr  Tinder 

A  non-chronological  study  of  the 
perennial  questions  dealt  with  by 
political  philosophers.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  identifying  basic 
problems  inherent  in  political  ex- 
istence regardless  of  whether  they 
were  articulated  by  a  political 
group.  This  course  will  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  developing 
the  students'  capacity  to  think 
politically  rather  than  with  the 
history  of  political  idea. 
Prerequisite:  PolSci  123  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  459  Karl  Max 

Mr  Simonds 

An  investigation  of  the  origins  of 
modern     critical     social     theory 
through    extensive    reading    from 
Marx's  entire  body  of  writings. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  464   New   Left   Politics 
and  Theory 

Ms  Fine 

During  the  first  half  ofthe  course 
students  will  be  exposed  to  the 
major  currents  of  Marxist  thought 
in  the  twentieth  century,  as 
represented  primarily  in  the 
writings  of  East  and  West  Euro- 
pean Marxist  Revisionists.  This  will 
provide  the  background  for  the  se- 
cond half  of  the  course  in  which 
students  will  research  the  political 
movements  known  as  the  New 
Left  in  France,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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PolSci  465  Women  in  Revolu- 
tions 

Ms  Fine 

The  course  is  designed  to  explore 
two  interrelated  problems:  1.  The 
content  of  traditional  Marxist 
theory  and  the  woman  question, 
and  its  impact  on  some  now 
famous  Bolshevik  women  who 
became  revolutionary  activists, 
and  2.  the  special  political  and  per- 
sonal choices  faced  by  these 
women  who  were  oppositionists 
along  several  dimensions:  political- 
ly (by  adopting  a  Marxist 
framework  for  their  praxis),  often 
against  their  class  of  origin,  and 
dint  of  their  sex. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Politics 
or  History  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  468  American  Political 
Thought 

Ms  Paul 

An  analytical  and  historical  study 

of  the  development  of  American 

political  thought  and  institutions 

from  colonial  times. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  470  Christianity  and 
Politics 

Mr  Tinder 

Reflection  on  political  problems  as 
seen  from  various  Christian  stand- 
points. Current  problems,  and 
contemporary  recent  Christian 
thinkers,  will  be  emphasized.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
diversity  of  insights  that  Christiani- 
ty makes  available  and  to  the  occa- 
sions for  critical  reflection  that  are 
thus  provided. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  477  Special  Topics  in 
Politics 

Staff 

Intensive    study    of    topics    in 

politics.  Course  content  and  credit 

will  vary  each  semester  and  will  be 

announced    during    the    advance 

registration   period.   Fulfills  social 

science  core  requirement. 

Hrs  By  Arrangement  3  Credits 


PolSci  478  Independent  Study 

Staff 

A  course  of  reading  and  investiga- 
tion designed  to  supplement 
regular  departmental  offerings. 
Topics  will  be  worked  out  by  in- 
structor and  student.  Regular 
papers  will  be  required. 
Hrs  By  Arrangement  3  Credits 

PolSci  479  Independent  Study 

Staff 

A  course  of  reading  and  investiga- 
tion designed  to  supplement 
regular  departmental  offerings. 
Topics  will  be  worked  out  by  in- 
structor and  student.  Regular 
papers  will  be  required. 
Hrs  By  Arrangement  3  Credits 

PolSci  480  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Intensive  studies  in  various  impor- 
tant fields  in  politics.  Emphasis  on 
independent  research.    By  invita- 
tion of  department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  481  Seminar 

Staff 

Intensive  studies  in  various  impor- 
tant fields  in  politics.  Emphasis  on 
independent  research.   By  invita- 
tion of  department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  484  Special  Problems  in 
the  Field  of  Politics  I 

Staff 

Seminar  in  the  field  of  practical 
politics  generally  taught  by  profes- 
sional politicians.  By  invitation  of 
department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  485  Special  Problems  in 
the  Field  of  Politics  II 

Staff 

Seminar  in  the  field  of  practical 
politics  generally  taught  by  profes- 
sional politicians.  By  invitation  of 
department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  486  Seminar-Africa  and 
World  Politics  I 

Mr  Kanza 

Intensive  study  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent  states   of   Africa   and 
their  impact  on  world  affairs. 
Prerequisite:  PolSci  391  or  392  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


PolSci  487  Seminar-Africa  and 
World  Politics  II 

Mr  Kanza 

A  continuation  of  PolSci  486,  this 
seminar  will  concentrate  on 
regional  African  groupings,  the 
concept  of  African  unity,  the  im- 
pact of  multi-national  corpora- 
tions, and  the  effect  of  foreign  aid 
and  technical  assistance. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  488  Field  Work  in  Politics 

Staff 

Carefully  supervised  field  work, 
available  only  to  a  limited  number 
of  qualified  students  in  any  one 
semester.  Written  prospectus  of 
the  project,  periodic  conferences 
with  a  faculty  advisor,  and  ap- 
propriate written  work  required. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  a  rele- 
vant course,  and  permission  of 
department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  489  Field  Work  in  Politics 
II 

Staff 

Carefully  supervised  field  work, 
available  only  to  a  limited  number 
of  qualified  students  in  any  one 
semester.  Written  prospectus  of 
the  project,  periodic  conferences 
with  a  faculty  advisor,  and  ap- 
propriate written  work  required. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  a  rele- 
vant course,  and  permission  of 
department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

PolSci  490  Special  Problems  I 

Staff 

Guided  readings  in  special  areas  of 
politics.  May  be  used  for  honors 
thesis.    By    invitation    of   depart- 
ment. 
Hrs  By  Arrangement  3  Credits 

PolSci  491  Special  Problems  II 

Staff 

Guided  readings  in  special  areas  of 
politics.  May  be  used  for  honors 
thesis.    By    invitation    of   depart- 
ment. 
Hrs  By  Arrangement  3  Credits 


PolSci  492  Directed  Readings  in 
Politics 

Staff 

Readings  of  4-6  books  on  a  special 
topic  and  preparation  of  a  10-15 
page  critical  analysis.  Lists  of 
topics  and  pertinent  readings  will 
be  prepared  by  individual  faculty 
members.  Upon  completion  of  a 
project,  students  will  submit  the> 
required  paper  for  departmental- 
evaluation  (on  a  pass-fail  basis  on- 
ly). Limited  to  one  project  per 
academic  year. 
Prerequisite:   Junior  standing   or 

departmental  permission 
Hrs  By  Arrangement  1  Credit 


PolSci  493  Directed  Readings  in 
Politics 

Staff 

Readings  of  4-6  books  on  a  special 
topic  and  preparation  of  a  10-15 
page  critical  analysis.  Lists  of 
topics  and  pertinent  readings  willi 
be  prepared  by  individual  faculty 
members.  Upon  completion  of  a 
project,  students  will  submit  the 
required  paper  for  departmental 
evaluation  (on  a  pass-fail  basis  on- 
ly). Limited  to  one  project  pei 
academic  year. 
Prerequisite:   Junior  standing  oi 

departmental  permission 
Hrs  By  Arrangement  1  Credit 

PolSci  590  Field  Practicum  ir 
Politics 

Staff 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Politica 

Science  Department. 

Hrs  By  Arrangement  9  Credit!! 
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Department  of  Psychology 

Faculty 

Donald  L.  Mixon,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairper- 
son; Professors  Robert  Kastenbaum,  Bernard  M. 
Kramer,  Donald  Krus,  Bernard  Rosenblatt,  Maxwell 
Schleifer;  Associate  Professors  James  F.  Brennan, 
Paul  T.  Costa,  Claire  Golomb,  Celia  Moore,  Barbara 
Ross,  Ina  Samuels,  Steven  Schwartz;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Augusto  Blasi,  Dennis  Byrnes,  Lawrence 
Gaines,  Joan  Liem,  Mildred  Mclntyre,  Michael  A. 
Milburn,  Helen  B.  Tager-Flusberg,  Edward 
Strickland;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  Todd  Eachus 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  requirements  for  a  major  in  Psychology  are  as 
follows: 

Psychology  101 
Psychology  102,  212  or  270 
Two  200  level  courses  from  Section  A 
(Psychobiology,  Information  Processing) 
Two  200  level  courses  from  Section  B  (Clinical- 
Personality,  Developmental,  Social) 
Two  300-400  level  courses  (Advanced) 
One  elective  course  from  any  area  at  any  level 

Majors  who  intend  to  apply  to  graduate  departments 
of  Psychology  are  strongly  advised  to  take  Systems 
of  Psychology  or  History  or  Psychology,  Advanced 
Research  Methods,  and  one  of  the  research  prac- 
ticuums  (e.g.  Exper.  Psych:  General,  Exper.  Psych: 
Animal  Behavior,  Exper.  Psych:  Learning). 

Note:  Transfer  of  courses  from  other  universities  for 
credit  toward  a  psychology  major  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Psychology  Department. 

Special  Dual  Major  in  Psychology  and 
Philosophy 

Students  with  a  combined  interest  in  Psychology  and 
Philosophy  may  elect  a  directed  major  in  Psychology 
and  Philosophy.  This  major  enables  a  student  to  set 
up  an  integrated  program  of  study  in  the  two  fields 
according  to  the  following  guidelines: 

A  minimum  of  13  courses,  6  from  each  department, 
plus  a  course  in  directed  study  to  be  taken  during 
the  final  year,  are  required.  Included  in  these  are  the 
following  "core  requirements": 

Philosophy  - 

Phil  100  -  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Phil  104  -  Introduction  to  Logic 

Psychology  - 

Psych  101  -  Introduction  to  Psychology 

Psych  102  -  Introduction  to  Psychology 

Research  and  either 

Psych  280  -  History  of  Psychology 

Psych  480  -  Systems  of  Psychology 


In  each  case  of  such  a  major,  the  student  is  required 
to  plan  out  his  program  with  a  team  of  two  advisors, 
one  from  each  department.  This  need  not  be  done 
prior  to  taking  any  courses  in  each  department,  but 
should  come  close  to  the  beginning  of  the  student's 
stay  at  UMB.  It  should  be  understood  that  some 
courses  a  student  may  have  taken  in  each  depart- 
ment prior  to  setting  up  such  a  major,  may  not  be  in- 
cluded in  courses  that  count  towards  this  major,  if 
both  advisors  feel  that  the  courses  cannot  be  in- 
tegrated into  the  student's  course  of  study. 
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Psych     C100 
Psychology 

Staff 

3  Lect  Hrs 


Introductory 


4  Credits 


P.sych      101      Introductory 
Psychology 

Ms  Samuels,  Staff 
A  general  survey  of  selected  con- 
tent areas  in  psychology,  including 
personality  and  human  develop- 
ment, physiological  psychology, 
learning,  intelligence,  heredity  and 
environment,  motivation  and  emo- 
tion. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Psych  C102  Methods  of  Know- 
ing 

Mr  Mixon 

An  introduction  to  the  different 
ways  of  discovering,  describing, 
and  making  warranted  assertions 
about  aspects  of  people  and  social 
life.  Two  chief  objectives  are:  1. 
The  development  of  the  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  become 
an  intelligent  critic  of  research  in 
the  behavioral  and  social  sciences. 
Included  is  work  on  understanding 
the  logic  of  statistical  analysis  and 
research  design.  2.  To  encourage  a 
more  sophisticated  and  critical  at- 
titude toward  popular  (magazines, 
newspapers,  etc.)  reports  of  scien- 
tific research.  Students  will  have 
practice  in  criticizing  and  analyzing 
both  research  reports  and  popular 
writings. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  C100. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  1.5  Lab  Hrs      4  Credits 

Psych  200  Personality 

Mr  Costa,  Mr  Gaines 
Comparative  approach  to  per- 
sonality theories  of  Allport,  Cattell, 
Freud,  Maslow,  Murray,  Kelley, 
ego  psychologists,  self-theorists 
and  others.  An  examination  of 
theorists'  conceptions  of  human 
nature  is  used  as  a  framework  for 
discussing  their  formal  theories. 
Empirical  research  on  the  theories 
and  their  applications  also  con- 
sidered. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Psych  202  Human  Motives  and 
Emotions 

Mr  Gaines 

Investigation  of  the  basic  motiva- 
tional and  emotional  dynamics 
underlying  human  behavior,  with 
emphasis  on  experimental  and 
conceptual  approaches. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  102. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  212  Advanced  Research 
Methods  in  Psychology 

Mr  Schwartz 

Advanced    aspects    of    research 
design,  methods  of  analysis,  infer- 
nal statistics  will  be  covered. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  102  or 
270. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  215  Psychopathology 

Mr  Gaines,  Ms  Mclntyre 
Etiology,  dynamics  and  treatment 
of  psychopathology. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  220  Psychoanalysis  and 
the  Study  of  Man 

Mr  Rosenblatt 

Basic  psychoanalytic  concepts  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  man. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  230  Social  Psychology 

Mr  Mixon 

A  scientific  attempt  to  understand 
and  explain  how  the  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  behavior  of  individuals  are 
influenced  by  the  actual,  imagin- 
ed, or  implied  presence  of  others  - 
focuses  on  the  drama  of  social  in- 
teraction. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  231  Experimental:  Social 
Psychology 

Staff 

The  general  purpose  of  the  course 
will  be  to  introduce  the  student  to 
experimental  research  methods  in 
social  psychology.  Class  activities 
will  include  examination  of  the 
relevant  literature,  participation  in 
predesigned  studies,  and  the  for- 
mulation, carrying  out  and  analysis 
of  an  original  research  project.  The 
student  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  use  of 
laboratory  equipment  such  as 
audio  and  video  recorders,  event 


recorders,     and     physiological 
measurement  devices. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  230. 
1  Lect  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  232  Community 
Psychology 

Mr  Schleifer,  Ms  Liem 
Contributions  of  Psychology  to  the 
understanding  of  human  com- 
munities. Community  mental 
health,  ecological,  and  social 
structural  approaches  to  com- 
munity psychology  are  examined. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  233  Psychology  of 
Language 

Staff 

Behavioral  and  physiological  ap- 
proaches to  the  processes  underly- 
ing language  and  thought,  and  of 
the  interrelationships  between 
them. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  234  Nature  of  Prejudice 

Mr  Kramer 

Examination  of  psychological  and 
socio-cultural  factors  in  intergroup 
prejudice.  Will  use  the  classic  work 
by  Gordon  Allport  as  an  analytic 
framework  and  incorporate  subse- 
quent developments  in  the  social 
sciences. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  Psych 
230  or  Socio!  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  235  Psychology  and  the 
Afro-American  Experience 

Staff 

This  course  is  an  examination  of 
theory  and  research,  primarily  by 
psychologists,  that  bears  on  the 
Afro-American  experience.  The 
course  focuses  on  the 
psychological  literature,  but  also 
draws  upon  other  social  science 
disciplines,  case  studies,  and  rele- 
vant works  of  fiction.  Major  topics 
of  the  course  are  the  Black  family 
and  child  development,  Black 
identity  and  personality.  Black 
social  activism,  and  the  dynamics 
of  individual  and  institutional 
racism. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Psych  236  The  Psychology  of 
Women 

Ms  Liem 

Psychological  theories  about 
women  from  Freud  to  the  present 
will  be  examined,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  biological  and  socio- 
cultural  perspectives  as  they  have 
influenced  the  development  of  a 
psychology  of  women.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  develop- 
mental process  and  the  unique 
issues  and  concerns  of  the  female 
infant,  child,  adolescent,  young 
adult  and  older  woman. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101.  Recom- 
mended Psych  230,  240  or  241. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  237  Community  Health 
and  Medical  Care 

Mr  Kramer 

An  examination  of  psycho-social 

characteristics    and    determinants 

of  community  health  and  medical 

care. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  240  Life-Span 
Developmental  Psychology 

Ms  Golomb 

Cognitive,  social  and  personality 

development  throughout  the  entire 

individual  life  cycle. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  241  Infancy  and 
Childhood  Development 

Ms  Golomb 

This  course  explores  human 
development  from  infancy  to  mid- 
dle childhood,  i.e.,  from  childbirth 
to  ages  seven  or  eight.  Major  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  early 
perceptual,  cognitive,  social  and 
affective  development  bearing  the 
following  questions  in  mind:  How 
does  the  world  of  space  and  ob- 
jects appear  to  the  infant?  How 
does  he  acquire  knowledge  and 
discover  reality?  How  does  the 
child  experience  the  world  of  peo- 
ple and  develop  a  sense  of  self? 
How  does  the  child  develop  at- 
tachments to  others  and  what 
role  do  the  significant  people  play 
in  his  life? 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Psych  242  Adolescence 

Staff 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 
students  with  psychological 
characteristics  of  adolescent 
development,  theoretical  ap- 
proaches to  adolescence,  and  ex- 
perimental studies  of  the  causes  of 
a  variety  of  behaviors  during 
adolescence.  The  course  will  also 
focus  upon  major  problems  and 
characteristics  of  adolescents  in 
modern  society. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych    243    Psychology    of 
Human  Aging 

Mr  Kastenbaum 

A  developmental  approach  to 
human  integrity  and  functioning  in 
the  second  half  of  the  lifespan. 
Stereotyped  ideas  about  the  aging 
process  are  critically  reviewed. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  newer 
approaches  to  facilitating 
psychological  well-being  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  life. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych   244   Death,    Dying   and 
Lethal  Behavior 

Mr  Kastenbaum 

Explores  our  total  relationship  to 

death.  It  draws  upon  material  from 

psychology  and  related  fields,  and 

from     personal     experience     and 

events  of  the  day. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych       245       Educational 
Psychology 

Mr  Schleifer 

Application  of  psychological  con- 
cepts to  education  with  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  the  school,  the  fami- 
ly, the  classroom,  and  the  teacher 
in  the  educational  process. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  250  Learning 

Mr  Byrnes,  Mr  Stickland 

An  introduction  to  current  views  of 

learning,    and    its    development, 

concepts,  application,  theoretical 

issues  and  behavioral  change. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Psych  251  Experimental:  Learn- 
ing 

Mr  Byrnes 

Prerequisite:  Psych  102  or  Psych 

250;  Psych  250  may  be  a  core- 

quisite. 

1  Lect  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  255  Perception 

Mr  Krus,  Mr  Byrnes 
The  traditional  problems  of 
perception,  with  focus  on  the 
changing  theoretical  perspectives 
within  which  these  problems  are 
viewed.  Evolution  in  theory  from 
early  elementalistic  approaches  to 
the  more  current  concern  with  the 
perception-personality  relation- 
ships. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych     256     Experimental: 
Perception 

Staff 

Study  of  perception. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  Psych 

255. 

1  Lect  Hr,  3  Lab  Hrs         3  Credits 

Psych     260     Physiological 
Psychology 

Ms  Samuels 

An  examination,  in  depth,  of 
selected  topics  in  physiological 
psychology,  including  evolution  of 
vertebrate  nervous  system,  com- 
munication in  the  central  nervous 
system,  physiological  methods, 
emotion,  reward  and  punishment. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory 
Psychology  or  Introductory 
Biology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych      265      Comparative 
Psychology 

Ms  Moore 

Evolution  of  behavior,  similarities 

and  differences  for  enviromental 

adjustment    and    for    behavioral 

organization  among  various  types 

of  living  organisms  from  plants  to 

unicellular    organisms    to    the 

primates,  including  man. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Psych  266  Experimental: 
Animal  Behavior 

Ms  Moore 

The  lab  will  introduce  practical 
aspects  of  the  study  of  specie- 
typical  behavior.  Both  observa- 
tional and  experimental  techniques 
will  be  used  with  a  variety  of 
behavior  patterns  in  a  variety  of 
species. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  Psych 
102  or  Psych  270  or  Psych  265; 
Psych  265  may  be  a  corequisite. 
1  Lect  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  270  Statistics 

Staff 

Scientific  method  as  it  applies  to 
psychology  and  the  role  of 
statistics  within  that  method.  Fun- 
damental statistical  concepts  and 
techniques,  primary  stress  is  on 
the  logic  which  underlies  their  use 
as  descriptive  and  analytic  tools  in 
psychological  inquiry. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  high 
school  algebra  or  math  130 
fstudents  should  take  Psych  120  or 
Psych  270  not  both). 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  275  Experimental: 
General 

Mr  Schwartz,  Mr  Stickland 
Scientific  methods  in  general  and 
experimental  methods  in  particular 
are  covered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
developing  the  ability  to  critically 
evaluate  the  evidence  upon  which 
various  assertions  are  made. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
1  Lect  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  280  History  of 
Psychology 

Mr  Ross 

An  examination  of  various  views  of 
man  over  time  and  the  treatment 
of  basic  philosophical- 
psychological  questions.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  course  is  for  the  stu- 
dent to  gain  a  sense  of  changing 
emphasis  relative  to  broad  issues 
such  as  socio-cultural  factors,  in- 
tellectual, technological  advances, 
etc. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Psych  285  Psychology, 
Psychiatry  and  the  Law 

Staff 

The  course  will  cover  several 
issues  that  jointly  concern  lawyers, 
psychiatrists,  and  psychologists 
working  in  the  mental  health  field. 
Such  issues  include  involuntary 
civil  commitment  of  the  mentally 
ill,  criminal  responsibility  tests,  and 
the  special  handling  of  dangerous 
offenders.  Each  of  these  issues 
raises  serious  methodological  and 
philosophical  questions  for  all  the 
professionals  who  participate  in 
the  decision  making  process.  The 
assigned  readings  will  focus  on 
some  of  the  substantive  problems 
raised  by  these  questions  and  the 
conflicting  methodologists  often 
employed  by  the  different  profes- 
sional disciplines  in  their  attempt 
to  resolve  the  inevitable  tension 
between  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  rights  of  a  society. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  291  Environmental 
Psychology 

Staff 

Investigation  of  the  effects  of  the 
physical  environment  of  people 
and  vice-versa.  Examination  of 
such  issues  as  how  different  in- 
dividuals and  groups  respond  to 
the  physical  environment;  citizen 
participation  in  environmental 
planning. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  300  Psychological 
Testing 

Mr  Schleifer,  Mr  Costa 
An  examination  of  the  assessment 
process  and  the  methods  (tests, 
interviews,  observations)  used  in 
it.  Emphasis  on  the  standards  of 
validity  for  tests  and  procedures 
and  on  proper  test  use.  Introduc- 
tion to  some  major  psychological 
tests. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  102  or 
270. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  310  Time,  Space  and  Fan- 
tasy 

Mr  Kastenbaum 

Far-ranging    exploration    of    the 

human  imagination  as  applied  to 

the  dimension  of  time  and  space. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Psych  330  New  Approaches  to 
Social  Psychology 

Mr  Mixon 

Seminar  in  recent  theoretical,  em- 
pirical and  methodological  devel- 
opments in  Social  Psychology. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  230. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  332  Psychology  of  Social 
Psychology 

Mr  Kramer 

Guest  lecturers  will  discuss  new 
developments  interior  to  Psychol- 
ogy as  a  science  or  exterior  as  pro- 
blems for  psychological  anaylsis. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  junior 

or  senior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  333  Group  Dynamics 

Mr  Mixon,  Ms  Liem 
An  examination  of  small  group 
behavior  from  a  theoretical  and 
empirical  perspective.  The  group  is 
viewed  as  a  system  functioning  in 
a  number  of  environments  - 
physical,  personal,  social,  and 
task.  Each  of  these  interrelated  en- 
vironments influence  various 
aspects  of  group  process.  Thus 
leadership,  power,  conformity, 
status,  goals,  etc.,  are  considered 
as  interrelated  processes  of  social 
interaction. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  230. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  334  Seminar  in  Role  Play- 
ing 

Mr  Mixon 

An  examination  of  conceptual, 
descriptive,  and  empirical  uses  of 
the  concept  'role'  in  behavior 
anaylsis  (role  theory,  dramaturg- 
ical analysis)  and  conscious  uses 
of  role  playing  in  the  theatre, 
psychotherapy,  education,  re- 
search and  everyday  life. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  230. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych    340    Representational 
Development 
Ms  Golomb 

Primarily  concerned  with  symbol 
formation  in  child  art  and  child 
play,  and  organized  in  the  form  of 
a  seminar  consisting  of  lectures, 
discussions  and  student  presenta- 
tions. The  main  area  of  study  will 
be  child  art,  pretense  play  and  fan- 
tasy, imitative  actions  and  copy- 
ing, with  some  exploration  of  the 
role  of  fairytales  in  early  childhood. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  241. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Psych  341  The  Family  and  the 
Child  -  A  Psychological  View 

Mr  Schleifer,  Ms  Liem 

The    role    of    the    family    in 

psychological  development  of  the 

child.  A  psychodynamic  view  of 

the  family,  to  examine  stages  of 

development    from    the    third 

trimester  of  pregnancy  to  sixteen 

years  of  age. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  240  or 

241  and  242. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  343  Field  Study  in  Aging 

Staff 

Integrates  theories  and  empirical 

findings   in   aging   with    practical 

field  experience.  Students  spend  4 

hours  per  week  in  field  placement 

with     the    elderly;     two    class 

meetings    weekly    devoted    to 

discussion  of  field  experiences  and 

assigned  readings  on  theory  and 

research. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  240  or  243  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych        350        Cognitive 
Psychology 

Mr  Swartz 

An     exploration    of    how    man 

develops  startegies  for  obtaining 

information  from  his  environment, 

and    how    this    information    is 

organized,   stored,   and   retrieved 

for  later  use. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  250  or 

255. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  355  Sensory  Processes 
and  Pattern  Recognition 

Staff 

This  course  will  explore  the  means 

by  which  a  perceived,  remembered 

and  thought  about  world  comes 

into  being  from  changes  in  the 

energy  distribution  on  the  retina 

and  fluctuating  pressure  patterns 

at  the  ear;  how  these  become  the 

images    that    we    see    and    the 

sounds,  speech  and  music  that  we 

hear. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Psych  360  Neuropsychology  of 
Higher  Cognitive  Processes  I 

Staff 

The    neural     basis    of    higher 

cognitive    functions    such    as 

perception,    language,    and 

memory,  including  a  consideration 

of    human     brain     damage    and 

psychological  tests  used  to  assess 

such  damage. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  260. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  361  Neuropsychology  of 
Higher  Cognitive  Processes  II 

Ms  Samuels 

A  continuation  of  Psych  360,  with 
emphasis  on  the  neural  basis  of 
memory  and  attention  to  both 
animals  and  humans.  The  course 
will  focus  on  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  Hippocampus  and 
recticular  formation. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101,  260  and 
360  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  362  Psychophar- 
macology 

Mr  Krus 

Survey  of  background  and  history 
of  psychoactive  drugs,  their  cur- 
rent uses  as  research  and 
therapeutic  tools,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties in  appraising  their  effects. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given 
the  effects  of  drugs  on  develop- 
ment of  new  fields  of  inquiry  such 
as  neuropsychopharmacology  and 
influences  on  older  fields  such  as 
Biological  Psychiatry,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  260. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  363  Man's  Emotional 
Brain 

Ms  Mclntyre 

The  course  will  center  about  the 
study  of  possible  relationships  bet- 
ween 'emotional  disturbance'  and 
central  nervous  system  (CNS) 
dysfunction.  It  will  proceed  from  a 
brief  overview  of  CNS  organization 
and  description  of  some  major 
'emotional  disorders'  to  a  directed 
discussion  of  how  the  study  of 
these  two  seemingly  independent 
bodies  of  knowledge  can  be  pro- 
fitably linked.  We  will  be  dealing 


with  the  borderlands  of  abnormal 
and  physiological  psychology 
where  there  is  much  room  for 
speculation  and  discovery. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101,  200,  215 
and  260  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  415  Normality  and 
Psychopathology  in  Childhood 

Mr  Rosenblatt,  Mr  Schleifer 
An  advanced  course  in  Develop- 
mental Psychology  and  psycho- 
pathology.  Deals  mainly  with  early 
childhood  and  emphasizes  Anna 
Freud's  views  as  they  evolved  from 
experience  in  the  psychoanalysis 
of  children.  Specific  topics  include 
temporary  regression  in  childhood, 
the  transitional  object,  conscious- 
ness in  childhood,  the  influence  of 
physical  illness  and  hospitalization 
on  mental  development,  object 
loss,  the  diagnostic  profile,  and  the 
concept  of  the  representational 
world. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101,  200  and 
220,  and  240  or  241. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  425  Freud  Case  Histories 

Mr  Rosenblatt 

Woflman,  Schreber,  Little  Hans. 

Special  attention  to  the  problems 

of  the  case  history  as  scientific 

evidence. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101,  200  and  j 

215  or  220,  and  240  or  241. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits  j 

Psych  442  Field  Course  in  Early 
Child  Development 

Ms  Golomb 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  field 
laboratory  course  and  fulfills  two 
distinct  functions:  (a)  It  exposes 
the  student  to  children  in  a 
naturalistic  setting  (nursery  school 
or  day-care  setting)  and  trains 
him/her  in  the  role  of  teaching 
assistant  or  early  childhood 
caretaker;  (b)  it  trains  the  student 
in  research  methods  and  techni- 
ques of  data  collection  relevant  to 
issues  in  child  development.  This 
involves  the  study  of  selected  pro- 
blems, search  of  the  literature,  for- 
mulation of  hypotheses,  design  of 
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observational  and  experimental 
studies,  data  collection  and 
analysis,  and  the  writing  of 
research  reports. 

Prerequisite:  Psych    101,    102,   or 
270,  and  240  or  214  and  Psych  241 
and  permission  of  instructor. 
7  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Psych  445  Advanced  Seminar  in 
Developmental  Psychology 

Mr  Schleifer 

Role  of  parents  in  promoting 
growth  of  children  with  intellec- 
tual, physical,  emotional  and 
perceptual  disabilities.  A  review  of 
theory  and  research  with  an  ex- 
amination of  implications  for 
rehabilitation. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  240  or 
241  and  242. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  465  Psychobiology  of 
Development 

Ms  Moore 

Problems  in  behavioral  develop- 
ment will  be  explored  from  an 
evolutionary  perspective.  A  major 
emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  the 
formulation  of  general  principles  of 
development  applicable  to  a  wide 
variety  of  species.  A  second  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  inter- 
preting. The  relation  of  the  animal 
literature  to  an  understanding  of 
human  development.  Specific 
topics  will  be  drawn  from 
naturalistic  studies  of  animal  and 
human  development  and  from 
studies  exploring  the  relation  bet- 
ween biology  and  behavioral 
development. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101  and  240  or 
241  and  260  or  265  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  480  Systems  of 
Psychology 

Ms  Ross 

A  study  of  major  trends  in  contem- 
porary psychology,  with  particular 
emphasis  of  behavioristic  and 
phenomenological  viewpoints.  An 
examination  of  the  leading 
movements  is  based  on  historical 
evaluation  of  the  classical  systems 
and  major  concepts. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101.  For  senior 
psych  majors  only. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Psych       485       Humanistic 
Psychology 

Ms  Golomb 

An  examination  of  the  historical 
roots  of  the  contemporary  writers 
in  existential  and  Humanistic 
Psychology.  Studies  on  human 
health,  growth,  neurosis  and  self- 
actualization  will  be  emphasized 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101,  240  or  241 
and  200  or  230. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych     488     Problems     in 
Psychology  I 

Staff 

Independent  work  on  special  pro- 
blems or  in  certain  fields  of 
psychological  interest.  Students 
must  arrange  with  an  individual  in- 
structor and  have  project  approved 
by  the  department. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-4  Credits 

Psych     489     Problems     in 
Psychology  II 

Staff 

Independent  work  on  special  pro- 
blems or  in  certain  fields  of 
psychological  interest.  Students 
must  arrange  with  an  individual  in- 
structor and  have  project  approved 
by  the  department. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1  -4  Credits 

Psych    490    Special   Topics    in 
Psychology 

Conducted  by  various  members  of 
the  faculty  with  special  attention 
in  their  fields  of  scholarly  interest. 
Topics  will  vary  by  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Psych  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  495  Advanced  Seminar  in 
Psychology 

Staff 

Seminar  topics  vary  by  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Psych  496  Honors  Research 

Staff 

Independent  study,  research  write 

up  and  defense  of  thesis. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  499. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 


Psych  497  Honors  Research 

Staff 

Independent  study,  research  write 

up  and  defense  of  thesis. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  499. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Psych  498  Senior  Honors 
Seminar  I 

Staff 

An  intensive  program  of  directed 
research  combined  with  weekly 
discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  101,  211,  212, 
A  3.0  grade  point  average  and  con- 
sent of  psychology  honors  com- 
mittee. 

Psych  499  Senior  Honors 
Seminar  II 

Staff 

An  intensive  program  of  directed 

research    combined    with   weekly 

discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Psych  498. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Religious  Studies  Concen- 
tration 

Faculty 

Richard  A.  Horsley,  Associate  Professor  and  Direc- 
tor, Assistant  Professor  Joanne  P.  Waghorne 

Study  of  Religion  Concentration 

The  program  in  the  Study  of  Religion  offers  a  set  of 
courses  which  concentrate  on  the  religious  dimen- 
sion of  human  experience.  At  the  nucleus  of  the  Pro- 
gram is  a  group  of  courses  directly  in  the  study  of 
religion  which  focus  on  the  fundamental  problems 
and  themes  of  religious  experience.  This  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  variety  of  departmental  course  offer- 
ings which  examine  religious  aspects  of  literature, 
art,  history,  or  institutions,  as  treated  by  the  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities.  This  Program  seeks  to 
explore  critically  the  culture  heritage  of  religious  ex- 
perience in  a  fashion  which  enables  students  to  ex- 
pand their  views  of  human  culture  and  to  find  the 
place  of  their  own  history  and  experience  within  the 
framework  of  a  liberal  and  humanistic  education. 

The  Concentration  in  the  Study  of  Religion  is  design- 
ed for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of 
religion  in  a  more  systematic  way.  These  students 
will  be  assisted  and  advised  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Study  of  Religion  which  supervises  the  Program.  A 
student's  program  of  study  in  the  Concentration 
must  be  coherent,  balanced,  and  varied.  It  must  pro- 
vide for  a  clearly-defined  focus  and  knowledge  of  a 
wide  range  of  religious  phenomena.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  the  Concentration  is  formally  acknowledg- 
ed on  student's  official  records. 

In  addition  to  specific  courses  in  the  study  of 
Religion  listed  below,  the  following  courses  are 
closely  related  to  the  Study  of  Religion: 

Approaches  to  Religion  through  particular  disciplines: 

Anth  267  -  Anthropology  of  Religion 
Phil  225  -  Philosophy  of  Religion 
Sociol  333  -  Sociology  of  Religion 

Religion  and  Literature: 

Classics  284  -  Greek  and  Roman  Religion  and  Myth 

Engl  366  -  Milton 

Engl,  409  -  Jewish  American  Literature 

German  244  -  Germanic  Mythology 

German  270  -  Holocaust  Literature 

Human  260  -  Visionary  and  Prophetic  Modes  in 

Literature 

Human  343  -  Mythology  and  Literature 

Human  345  -  Fantasy  and  Utopia 

Ital  279  -  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
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RelStd  109  Introduction  to 
Religion:  Symbol,  Myth  and 
Ritual 

Mr  Horsley 

A  comparative  introductory  and 
survey  course  on  fundamental 
subject  matter  and  methods  of  ap- 
proach, focusing  on  the  central  im- 
portance of  symbols,  myths  and 
rituals.  Concentration  on  such 
topics  as:  Mythopoeic  religion, 
myth  and  history,  heroes  and 
saviors,  mystical  transformation, 
prophetic  vision,  and  contem- 
porary spiritual  transcendence. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

RelStd  122  Introduction  to 
Religion:  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience 

Staff 

An  introductory  and  survey  course 
in  the  study  of  religion,  con- 
cetrating  on  certain  figures  and 
movements  from  the  major  world 
religious  traditions,  and  using 
psychological,  sociological  and 
theological-philosophical  ap- 
proaches. Readings  such  as  the 
Gilgamesh  Epic,  Augustine's  Con- 
fessions, Gandhi's  autobiography, 
Hasidic  stories,  Zen  Koans,  Sufi 
tales,  as  well  as  contemporary 
writings. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

RelStd  133  From  Fertility  Cult  to 
Philosophy 

Ms  Waghorne 

A  survey  of  religious  development 
prior  to  the  present  major  religions. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  develop- 
ment from  fertility  cult  to  religious 
philosophy,  The  Mother  Goddess, 
and  The  Sky  God,  to  syncretism  in 
the  complex  system  of  temple  and 
kingship,  and  the  beginnings  of 
personalized  religious  speculation. 
Readings  from  extant  hymns  and 
myths  of  ancient  Egypt,  Babylon, 
India,  Greece,  Persia  and  China,  as 
well  as  selected  standard  works  of 
the  period. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


RelStd  231  Religions  of  India 

Ms  Waghorne 

A  study  of  Indian  Hindu,  Buddhist 
and  other  religious  forms  as  ex- 
pressed in  myth,  literature,  art, 
and  social  movements.  Equal  at- 
tention to  traditional  material  such 
as  the  Upanishads,  the  Bhavaged 
Gita,  and  Buddha,  and  to  recent 
figures  and  movements  such  as 
Gandhi. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

RelStd  232  Religions  of  the  Far 
East 

Ms  Waghorne 

A  study  of  religious  expression  in 
China  and  Japan  with  special  em- 
phasis on  Confucianism,  Taoism, 
Buddhism  and  Shinto. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

RelStd  241  Old  Testament,  The 
Religion  of  Israel  and  the  An- 
cient Near  East 

Mr  Horsley 

Interpretation  of  the  religion  and 
literature  of  Ancient  Israel  in  com- 
parison with  the  mythic  religious 
forms  of  the  ancient  Near  East 
with  some  attention  to'  subsequent 
biblical  interpretation,  literature 
and  philosophy.  Central  themes  in- 
clude myth  and  history,  covenant, 
charismatic  leadership,  imperial 
religion,  prophetic  protest  and 
apocalyptic  visions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

RelStd  242  New  Testament, 
Judaism  and  Hellenistic 
Religion 

Mr  Horsley 

A  study  of  religion  and  literature  of 
early  Christianity  in  comparison 
with  other,  contemporary  Jewish 
movements  -  Pharisees,  Essenes, 
etc.  -  and  with  Hellenistic 
philosophy  and  mystery  religions. 
Concentration  on  the  career  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  interpretation  of  his 
significance,  and  the  development 
and  diversity  of  of  the  Christian 
movement.  Some  attention  to 
modern  literary,  musical  and 
cinematic  interpretations. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


RelStud  250  Varieties  of 
Mysticism 

Staff 

A  critical  and  comparative  study  of 
specific  mystics  and  mystical 
movements  from  the  Hindu, 
Muslim,  Jewish  and  Christian 
religious  traditions. 
Prerequisite:  One  Religious 
Studies  course  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

RelStd  252  Sacred  Histories  and 
Myth 

Ms  Waghorne 

A  study  of  the  sacred  stories  of 
'Great  Men'  in  the  religions  of  the 
world,  focusing  on  the  ways  in 
which  'Historical'  men  and  events 
take  on  a  mythological  character. 
The  course  will  concentrate  on 
readings  from  the  Asian  high 
religions,  such  as  Hindu  Tales  of 
Kings,  stories  of  the  Buddha,  and 
legends  of  Chinese  emperors,  with 
some  attention  to  tribal  tales  of 
West  Africa  and  the  Hebrews. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

RelStd  255  Religions  of  the  Op- 
pressed 

Mr  Horsley 

An  examination  of  the  religious  life 
and  expressions  of  subject  people, 
including  the  relations  these  have 
to  the  programs  and  ideologies  of 
the  oppressors.  Concentration  on 

4  or  5  historical  and  contemporary 
movements  such  as  ancient 
Jewish  apocalyptic  movements, 
including  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
medieval  European  millenarian 
groups,  the  Ghost  Dance  among 
the  American  Indians,  certain 
African  Liberation  movements, 
Black  religion  in  America  and  the 
Women's  Liberation  movement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

RelStd  264  Contemporary 
Religious  Thought 

Mr  Horsley 

Consideration  of  major  currents  in 
contemporary  religious  thought 
from  existentialist  theology  and 
mystical  contemplation  to  more 
socially  oriented  reflection  and 
religious  philosophies  of  non- 
violence and  revolution.  Readings 
from  Buber,  Tillich,  Weil,  Teilhard, 
Merton,  Niebuhr,  Gandhi, 
Fackenheim,  Berrigan,  Cox  and 
Daly. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


RelStd  273  Problems  in  Religion 
and  Ethics 

Mr  Horsley 

Consideration  of  certain  religious- 
ethical  perspectives  on  a  few  key 
social  issues  such  as  medical 
ethics,  racial  and  sexual  oppres- 
sion, poverty,  and  violence.  Con- 
centration on  3  or  4  different  posi- 
tions such  as  those  of  Cox,  Daly, 
Heschel,  King,  Niebuhr,  Vatican  II 
and  Third-World  Catholic  figures. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

RelStd     276     Religion     and 
Technology 

Staff 

An  assessment  of  technology,  in- 
cluding issues  such  as  ecology, 
alienation,  medicine,  and  warfare, 
from  the  perspective  of  major 
religious  traditions.  A  considera- 
tion of  religious-ethical  resources 
for  dealing  with  technology  and  its 
impact  on  man  and  nature.  Special 
attention  may  be  given  to  one  or 
two  paradogmatic  problems,  for 
example,  in  genetics  or  medical 
ethics. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

RelStd  478  Independent  Study  I 

Staff 

Open  only  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  students  in  any  one  semester.  A 
written  prospectus  must  be  for- 
mulated with  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  program  chairman. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

RelStd  479  Independent  Study 
II 

Staff 

Open  only  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  students  in  any  one  semester.  A 
written  prospectus  must  be  for- 
mulated with  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  program  chairman. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

RelStd    480    Special    Topics 
Seminar 

Staff 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics, 

varying  each  year.  Enrollment  will 

be  limited. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Department  of  Russian 

Faculty 

Anny  Newman,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Chairperson;  Associate  Professor  George  Siegel; 
Assistant  Professor  Diana  Burgin. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Ten  courses  in  the  department  beyond  the 
intermediate  level,  which  must  include  Russ  309-310 
(Third  Year  Russian),  Russ  261-262, 
(Russian  Literature  in  Translation),  two  semesters 
of  Russian  Literature  in  the  original,  either  Russ  305 
(Phonetics)  or  Russ  306  (Structure  of  Modern  Rus- 
sian) or  Russ  307  (History  of  the  Russian  Language), 
or  Russ  263  (Russian  Culture  and  Civilization)  or  Hist 
344  (Literature  and  History 

of  Russia  1825-1917),  and  Russ  311-313  (Stylistics- 
Fourth  Year  Russian). 

Honor  Program 

For  graduation  with  honors  in  Russian,  students 
must  have  a  3.0  cumulative  average  at  the  end  of 
their  senior  year.  They  must  petition  by  the  mid-term 
of  their  penultimate  semester  to  the  department  to 
be  allowed  to  write  an  honors  paper  in  Independent 
Study.  Honors  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
1)  their  overall  performance  in  their  major  courses 
and  2)  their  work  in  Independent  Study. 
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Polish  101  Elementary  Polish  I 

Staff 

For  students  with  no  previous 
knowledge  of  Polish.  Develop- 
ment of  the  four  language  skills, 
based  on  an  audio-lingual  approach. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Polish  102  Elementary  Polish  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Polish  101.  For 
students  with  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  Polish.  Development  of 
the  four  language  skills,  based  on 
an  audio-lingual  approach. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Polish  201  Intermediate  Polish  I 

Staff 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar 

and  practice  in  speaking,  hearing, 

reading  and  writing. 

Prerequisite:  Polish  102 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Polish  202  Intermediate  Polish 
II 

Staff 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar 

and  practice  in  speaking,  hearing, 

reading  and  writing. 

Prerequsite:  Polish  201 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Russ  101  Elementary  Russian  I 

Staff 

For  student  with  no  previous  tran- 

ing  in  Russian.  Developement  of 

the  four  languarge  skills,  based  on 

an  audio-lingual  approach. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Russ  102  Elementary  Russian  II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Russ  101.  For 
students  with  no  previous  training 
in  russian.  Development  of  the 
four  language  skills,  based  on  an 
audio-lingual  approach. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

Russ  201  Intermediate  Russian  I 

Staff 

Intensive  review  of  grammar.  Con- 
tinued practice  in  speaking,  writing 
and  listening. 

Prerequisite:  Russ  102  or  equivilant 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Russ  202  Intermediate  Russian 
II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Russ  201 .  Inten- 
sive review  of  grammar.  Continued 
practice  in  speaking,  writing  and 
listening. 

Prerequisite:  Russ  102  or  equivilant 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Russ  203  Russian  Conversation 
and  Composition 

Staff 

Intensive     Practice    in     Russian 

coversation  and  composition. 

Prerequisite:  Russ  102 

2  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Russ  204  Russian  Conversation 
and  Composition 

Staff 

Continuation  of  Russ  203.  Inten- 
sive practice  in  Russian  conversa- 
tion and  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Russ  203 

2  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Russ  250  Dostoevsky 

Mr  Siegel,  Ms  Burgin 
Historical  and  literary  background. 
No  reading  knowledge  of  Russian 
required.  Russian  majors  expected 
to  do  part  of  the  reading  in  the 
original. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Russ  251  Tolstoy 

Mr  Siegel,  Ms  Burgin 

Historical  and  literary  background. 

No  reading  knowledge  of  Russian 

required.  Russian  majors  expected 

to  do  part  of  the  reading  in  the 

original. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Russ  261  Russian  Liturature  in 
Translation 

Mr  Siegel,  Ms  Burgin 
Modern    Russian    literature,    con- 
centrating on  prose  from  Pushkin 
to     Dostoevsky.     No     reading 
knowledge  of  Russian  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Russ  262  Russian  Literature  in 
Translation 

Mr  Siegel,  Ms  Burgin 
Modern    Russian    literature,    con- 
centrating on  prose  from  mid  19th 
century    to     1917.     No     reading 
knowledge  of  Russian  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Russ  263  Russian  Culture  and 
Civilization 

Ms  Burgin 

Aspects  of  Russian  history, 
religion,  literature,  folklore,  art,  ar- 
chitecture, and  music  studied  in 
relation  to  one  another  rather  than 
in  isolation.  Within  the  general 
framework,  students  are  en- 
couraged to  pursue  topics  of  in- 
dividual interest. 

Prerequisite:     Sophomore    stan- 
ding, or  permission  of  instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Russ  264  Bulgakov,  Pasternak 
and  Solzhenitsyn 

Ms  Burgin 

Readings  in  English  translation  of 
selected  novels  and  short  stories  of 
three  major  Soviet  writers. 
Prerequisite:     Sophomore     stan- 
ding. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Russ  265  Chekhov 

Mr  Siegel 

Readings  of  selected    plays  and 

short    stories    of     Chekhov    in 

English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Russ  267  Soviet  Literature 

Mr  Siegel,  Ms  Burgin 
Beginnings  and  development  of 
soviet  prose,  drama  and  criticism 
from  Gorky  to  the  present.  No 
reading  knowledge  of  Russian  re- 
quired. Majors  required  to  do 
research  in  Russian. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Russ  268  Russian  Drama 

Staff 

The  masterpieces  of  the  Russian 
theater  from  the  beginnings  to  re- 
cent years.  Plays  from  Fonvizin  to 
Gorky.  No  reading  knowledge  of 
Russian  required.  Majors  expected 
to  do  a  part  of  the  reading  in  the 
original. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Russ  269  Short  Masterpieces  of 
Russian  Literature 

Mr  Siegal 

Reading  in  english  translation  of 
short  stories  and  short  novels  of 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
Russian  writers.  No  reading 
knowledge  of  Russian  required. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Russ  301  Selected  Readings  in 
Russian  Literature 

Staff 

Reading   of  selected    classics   of 

19th    and    20th    century    Russian 

literature,  combined  with  written 

and  oral  work. 

Prerequisite:  Russ  201  or  equivilant 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  302  Selected  Readings  in 
Russian  Literature 

Staff 

Reading    of   selected    classics   of 

19th    and    20th    century    Russian 

literature,  combined  with  written 

and  oral  work. 

Prerequisite:  Russ  201  or  equivilant 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  303  Russian  Conversation 
and  Composition 

Staff 

Intensive  practice  in  Russian  con- 
versation and  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Russ  202. 
2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Russ  304  Russian  Conversation 
and  Composition 

Staff 

Continuation  of  Russ  303.  Inten- 
sive practice  in  Russian  conversa- 
tion and  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Russ  303. 
2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Russ   305    Sound    Patterns   of 
Russian 

Ms  Newman 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  sound 
system,  articulation  and  intona- 
tional  patterns  of  the  Russian 
Language.  Emphasis  on  aural 
comprehension  and  oral  fluency. 
Prerequisite:  Russ  201  or  equivilant 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  306  Structure  of  the  Rus- 
sian Language 

Ms  Newman 

The  structure  of  the  contemporary 
Russian    language.    Morphology, 
accentology  and  syntax. 
Prerequisite:  Russ  201  or  equivilant 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  307  History  of  Russia 

Ms  Newman 

Survey  of  the  evolution  from  com- 
mon Slavic  to  the  contemporary 
standard  Russian  with  analysis  of 
texts  from  each  major  period. 
Prerequisite:  Russ  102. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Russ  309  Advanced  Russian  I 

Ms  Newman 

Reading,    problems   in   grammar, 

composition  and  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian 

or  equivalent 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  310  Advanced  Russian  II 

Ms  Newman 

A    continuation     of     Russ    309. 

Reading,    problems   in   grammar, 

composition  and  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian 

or  equivilant 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  311  Russian  Stylistics 

Staff 

The  style  of  Russian  literary  work. 

Practical  application  of  principles 

of  grammar  and  intensive  study  of 

idiomatic  expressions. 

Prerequisite:     Russ    202     or 

equivilant. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  312  Russian  Stylistics 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Russ  311.  The 

style   of    Russian    literary  works. 

Practical  application  of  principles 

of  grammar  and  intensive  study  of 

idiomatic  expressions. 

Prerequisite:     Russ     311     or 

equivilant. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  321  Specialized  Reading 

Ms  Newman 

Texts  in  various  fields  read  inten- 
sively and  extensively,  primarily  for 
vocabulary  acquisition. 
Prerequisite:     Russ    201     or 
equivilant. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  341  19th  century  Russian 
Poetry 

Staff 

Readings  in  Lermontov,  Tjutchev 
and  Nekrasov. 

Prerequisite:  Russ  201  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  344  Pushkin 

Mr  Burgin,  Mr  Siegel 

Readings  in  the  poetry  and  prose 

of  Pushkin. 

Prerequisite:  Russ  201  (  or  2  years 

of  Russian). 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Russ  359  20th  Century  Russian 
Poetry 

Staff 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  the 
Russian  texts  of  poems  of 
Mayakovsky,  Voznesensky  and 
Evtushenko. 

Prerequisite:     Sophomore     stan- 
ding. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  403  Russian  Conversation 
and  Composition 

Staff 

Intensive  practice  in  Russian  con- 
versation and  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Russ  310. 
2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Russ  404  Russian  conversation 
and  Composition 

Staff 

Continuation  of  Russ  403.  Inten- 
sive practice  in  Russian  conversa- 
tion and  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Russ  403. 
2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Russ  478  Independent  Study  I 

Staff 

Selected  research  topics  organized 
in  consultation  with  individual 
students  or  individual  guidance  in 
reading,  writing,  and  literary 
criticism. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor or  chairperson. 
Weekly  Conferences,  Hrs  To  Be 
Arranged 

3  Credits 

Russ  479  Independent  Study  II 

Staff 

Selected  research  topics  organized 
in  consultation  with  individual 
students  or  individual  guidance  in 
reading,  writing,  and  literary 
criticism. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor or  chairperson. 
Weekly  Conferences,  Hrs  To  Be 
Arranged  3  Credits 

Russ  481  Special  Topics 

Staff 

Study  of  special  topics,  varying 
each  semester  according  to  the  in- 
structor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Russ  482  Special  Topics 

Staff 

Study  of  special  topics,  varying 
each  semester  according  to  the  in- 
structor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Russ  586  Curriculum  and 
Methods  Student  Teaching- 
Russian 

Staff 

Prerequisite:    6  Hours   education 
courses    and   admission    to    the 
Teachers  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (Practice 
Teaching)  9  Credits 
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Department  of  Sociology 

Faculty 

John  K.  Dickinson,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairperson;  Professors  James  E.  Blackwell,  Calvin 
Larson,  T.  Scott  Miyakawa,  Richard  Robbins,  Daisy 
Tagliacozzo,  Robert  Weiss,  Gordon  C.  Zahn, 
Associate  Professors  Harry  Brill,  Gerald  R.  Garrett, 
Lawrence  Kamara,  Siamak  Movahedi,  Sharon 
Stichter;  Assistant  Professors  James  Brady,  Susan 
Gore,  Glenn  Jacobs,  Gregory  Johnson,  Richard 
Kronish,  Alan  Orenstein,  Ellen  Richards,  Robert  E. 
Wood;  Instructor  Ann  Cordilia. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  department  requires  a  total  of  27  semester  hours 
of  Sociology  credit  for  a  major  in  Sociology. 

The  department  is  presently  reviewing  its  re- 
quirements. Until  that  review  is  completed  students 
who  declare  a  major  in  Sociology  have  the  option  of 
graduating  under  former  College  I  or  former  College 
II  requirements  with  the  exception  that  students 
choosing  to  graduate  under  former  College  II  re- 
quirements may  not  submit  cognate  courses  to  be 
counted  towards  the  major.  (This  exception  do  not 
apply  to  students  who  declarded  their  majors  while 
affiliated  with  the  actual  College  II.) 

The  former  College  I  requirements  are  Sociol  101  (In- 
troductory Sociology),  Sociol  241  (Elements  of 
Sociological  Theory),  and  either  Sociol  351  (Methods 
of  Sociological  Research)  or  Sociol  350  (Social 
Statisitics) .  In  addition,  majors  must  take  six  upper 
division  courses  in  Sociology  in  meeting  the  total  of 
at  least  27  credit  hours  required  for  a  Sociology  ma- 
jor. 

Majors  are  encouraged,  though  not  required  to  take 
Anthr  101  (Introductory  Anthropology)  and  Psych 
101  (Introductory  Psychology). 

The  former  College  II  requirements  are  a  minimum  of 
nine  Sociology  courses,  including  Sociol  101  (In- 
troductory Sociology),  Sociol  241  (Elements  of 
Sociological  Theory),  and  Sociol  351  (Methods  of 
Social  Research).  Sociol  451  (Field  Work  Methods) 
may  be  substituted  for  Sociol  351 . 

Majors  are  also  required  to  take  two  courses  in  any 
other  social  science  and  are  encouraged  to  choose 
related  subjects  in  the  social  sciences.  Students  who 
declared  their  major  while  affiliated  with  the  actual 
College  II  may  submit  up  to  two  cognate  courses  in 
other  social  sciences  to  be  counted  toward  the  ma- 
jor. Others  may  not. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Department,  students  may 
take  individual  directed  study  with  emphasis  on  in- 
dependent research.  Students  wishing  to  engage  in 
independent  study  should  submit  a  proposal  for 
Departmental  consideration. 


The  Sociology  and  Urban  Social  Service  concentra- 
tion is  designed  for  dedicated  students  who  wish, 
beginning  in  their  sophomore  year,  to  major  in 
Sociology  as  preparation  for  a  youth-and-family  ser- 
vicing career  in  an  urban  setting. 

Besides  courses  of  interest  to  them,  students  in  this 
program  take  specially  created  sections  of  the 
Sociology  course  offerings  which  coordinate  their 
course  work  with  field  placement  activity.  Such 
students  are  expected  to  intern  in  a  variety  of  social 
service  agencies  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  child 
guidance  centers,  housing  services,  family  support, 
and  other  community  agencies. 

Freshmen  interested  in  applying  for  the  Urban  Social 
Service  Concentration  should  consult  with  the 
departmental  SUSS  advisors. 

Field  Training 

Field  Training  is  provided  in  two  programs  of  the 
department:  1)  The  Sociology  and  Urban  Social  Ser- 
vice Program  (SUSS)  and  2)  the  Program  in  Correc- 
tions. These  programs  involve  practice  training  in  an 
agency  setting,  following  the  acquisition  of  the 
theoretical  knowledge. 

Note: 

All  required  courses  and  some  others  are  offered 
every  semester.  Many  courses  are  offered  nearly 
every  semester.  Some  courses,  however,  are  offered 
less  frequently.  Be  sure  to  check  the  course  listings 
issued  at  the  Pre-registration  and  Add/ Drop  periods, 
or  inquire  at  the  Department  Office  to  get  the  most 
up-to-date  information  on  the  courses  which  interest 
you. 
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Socio!  C238:  The  Sociology  of 
Education 

Staff 

The  study  of  the  relationship  of  the 
educational  system  to  the  social 
structure  in  Western  society  — par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States— and 
in  the  Third  World.  Major  issues 
such  as  schools  and  inequality, 
education  and  socialization,  and 
family,  religion,  and  schooling  are 
covered  and  provide  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  methods  and  subject 
matter  of  the  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences.  The  em- 
phasis is  humanistic  as  well  as 
sociological,  with  students  en- 
couraged to  analyse  and  write 
essays  about  educational  problems 
relevant  to  public  policy  decisions. 
Instruction  in  writing  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stan- 
ding. 

Core  Area:  Social  and  Behavioral 
Science  4  Credits 

Socio!  C242:  Sociology  of  the 
Family 

Staff 

Comparative  and  historical 
analysis  of  family  systems;  con- 
temporary social  structural  in- 
fluences upon  the  family,  and 
resulting  variations  in  form  and 
function;  issues  and  problems  in- 
volving the  contemporary 
American  family  which  are  of  cen- 
tral importance  in  understanding 
our  society  today.  This  course  of- 
fers an  introduction  to  Social  and 
Behavioral  Studies:  concepts  and 
approaches  common  to  the  social 
sciences  are  used  to  illustrate  and 
expalin  the  remarkable  diversity  in 
this  oldest  of  social  institutions.  In- 
struction in  fundamental  skills  is 
provided  in  critical  classroom 
discussion  of  the  regularly  assign- 
ed readings  and  papers. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stan- 
ding.Core  Area:  Social  and 
Behavioral  Studies  4  Credits 

Sociol  101  Introduction  to 
Sociology 

Staff 

The  structure  of  society,  cultural 
patterns,  and  group  life.  The  in- 
dividual and  socialization,  groups, 
institutions,  social  systems,  social 
change. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Sociol  102  Further  Topics  in  In- 
troductory Sociology 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Introductory 
Sociology  for  second  semester 
freshman  in  the  SUSS  Program, 
focusing  on  the  social  processes  of 
deviance,  change  and  conflict. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101  and  par- 
ticipation is  SUSS  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  160  Social  Problems  and 
Social  Policy 

Mr  Blackwell,  Ms  Richards 
Course  concentrating  on  institu- 
tional   formation     and     change. 
Specifically,  it  will  cover  the  defini- 
tion and  explanation  of  social  pro- 
blems,    individual,     group    and 
governmental  responses  to  them, 
implications   of   social    policy,    in 
depth  case  studies  and  discussion 
of  contemporary  social  problems. 
Prerequisite:       Introductory 
Sociology 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  200  Human  Service 
Organizations 

Mr  Fliegel,  Ms  Tagliacozzo 
Theory  and  practice  of  people- 
processing  and  people-changing, 
interpersonal  behavior  and  group 
development  through  observation 
of  the  group  itself  and  readings 
from  psychology,  anthoplogy  and 
sociology. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  201  Youth  and  Society 

Mr  Johnson 

An  examination  of  theories  and 
research  on  youth  and  society. 
Present  day  patterns  of  youthful 
development  will  be  contrasted  to 
other  types  -  both  in  Western 
history  and  in  other  cultures.  The 
relationship  of  youth  to  major  in- 
stitutions (educational,  legal,  oc- 
cupational) will  be  examined  in 
detail. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Sociol    211    The    Urban    Com- 
munity 

Mr  Larson,  Mr  Brill,  and  Staff 
The  development  of  the  city  as  a 
complex  form  of  the  human  com- 
munity. History  and  growth  of  ur- 
banism  in  industrial  societies  and 
developing  nations.  Urban  change 
and  the  problem  of  planning. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  220  A  Survey  of  Asian 
Socieities  -  China  and  Japan 

Staff 

This  course  is  an  introductory 
study  of  the  institutions  and  struc- 
tures of  East  Asian  socieities, 
especially  China  and  Japan.  It  will 
concentrate  on  selected  traditional 
institutions  such  as  the  family, 
community,  and  social  aspects  of 
the  economy  and  their  relations  to 
modernization  and  industrializa- 
tion. Comparisons  will  be  made 
between  these  East  Asian  societies 
and  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory 
Sociology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  221  Asian  Minorities  in 
America 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  Asian 
Americans  and  their  major  con- 
tributions to  the  United  States; 
analyses  of  their  experience,  in- 
cluding aspects  significant  to  a 
better  understanding  of  American 
group  relations  generally,  such  as 
those  between  Blacks  and  Cauca- 
sians and  among  white  ethnics. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory 
Sociology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  231  Social  Stratification 

Mr  Wood 

Social  classes  in  traditional  and  in- 
dustrial socieities,  classes,  castes, 
and    mobility.    Theories   of   class 
relationships  and  conflicts. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Sociol  232  Sociology  of  Work 

Mr  Brill,  Staff 

Deals  with  a  variety  of  social  issues 
associated  with  the  division  of 
labor:  The  structure  of  occupa- 
tions and  their  impact  upon 
workers,  sources  of  satisfaction  in 
work,  experiments  in  redesigning 
work,  and  models  of  workers'  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  place. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  241  Elements  of 
Sociological  Theory 

Staff 

Reading  and  discussion  of  basic 
sociological  works  in  theory. 
Relevance  of  earlier  and  contem- 
porary sociological  interests  and 
research. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101  and  junior 
standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  242  Family 

Mr  Dickinson,  Mr  Kamara,  Ms 
Richards 

A  comparative  and  historical 
analysis  of  family  systems.  Em- 
phasis on  the  development  and 
future  prospects  of  the  nuclear 
family  in  middle-class  industrial 
society. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  261  Social  Deviance  and 
Control 

Mr  Garrett,  Mr  Kronish 
The  social  conditions  of  individual 
and  group  behavior  disorders,  de- 
viant subcultures  and  social  con- 
trol. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  271  Theory  of  Social 
Change 

Mr  Wood,  Mr  Stitcher 
Alternative  theories  of  social 
change,  at  the  societal  and  com- 
munity levels.  Classical  theories  of 
change,  including  Durkheim, 
Weber,  and  Marx,  and  contem- 
porary theories.  Selected  applica- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Sociol  281  Society  and  the  In- 
dividual 

Mr  Weiss,  Ms  Richards  and  Staff 
Basic  survey  of  the  social  environ- 
ment of  individuals. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol        285        Work        in 
Bureaucracies 

Ms  Tagliacozzo,  Staff 
Deals  with  internal  dynamics  of 
complex  organizations.  Different 
approaches  to  organizational 
behavior  will  be  examined  in  the 
context  of  social  values  and 
beliefs.  Analysis  will  include  the 
impact  of  hierarchy  on  work  ex- 
perience, the  psychological  bases 
for  organizational  effectiveness, 
the  foundations  and  uses  of 
power,  organizational  structures 
on  communication  and  innovation. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol    300    Communications 
and  Opinion 

Mr  Johnson 

Sociological  and  political  perspec- 
tives on  mass  communications. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol   321    Racial   and   Ethnic 
Relations 

Mr    Blackwell,    Mr    Robbins,    Mr 

Jacobs 

Conflicts    and    accommodations 

among  differing  racial  and  ethnic 

groups.  Nature  and  character  of 

prejudices    and    discrimination. 

Minority-majority     relations     in 

selected  societies. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  322  The  Black  Family 

Staff 

A  socio-historical  analysis  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Black  family  in 
the  United  States  from  slavery  to 
present.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the 
mode  of  adjustment  and  adaption 
to  the  forces  of  domestic  col- 
onialism including  slavery,  racism, 
and  economic  discrimination.  It 
will  also  focus  on  stratification  in 
the  Black  community  as  well  as 
issues  in  socialization  and  per- 
sonality development. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Sociol  333  Sociology  of 
Religion 

Mr  Zahn,  Staff 

Belief  systems  and  social  struc- 
tures of  religious  groups.  Impact  of 
religious  systems  on  familial, 
economic,  political  and  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  335  Political  Sociology 

Ms  Stichter,  Mr  Wood 
An    interdisciplinary    study    with 
stress  on  the  nature  of  power  and 
its  distribution  in  society.   Alter- 
native approaches  to  changing  and 
transforming  power  structures. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101  and  PolSci 
122. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  337  The  Sociology  and 
Psychology  of  Complex 
Organizations 

Ms  Tagliacozzo 

Types  of  organizational  structures 
both  historically  and  in  industrial 
societies.  Profit  making  and  non- 
profit making  organizations  such 
as  schools,  business  and  public 
bureaucracies,  corporations,  chur- 
ches, hospitals,  prisons. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  338  Sociology  of  Educa- 
tion 

Ms  Tagliacozzo,  Mr  Robbins 
The  educational  systems  of 
various  types  of  Western  and  non- 
Western  societies  and  the  changes 
in  Western  systems  in  modern 
history,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  US  the  structural  features  of 
types  of  American  schools  and  col- 
leges and  the  relevance  of  the 
features  to  the  economy  and  the 
ideology. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Sociol  342  Aging  and  Society 

Mr  Kamara 

An  examination  of  theories  and 
research  on  aging  and  society. 
Course  is  organized  in  two  sec- 
tions. The  first  section  explores  the 
general  relationship  of  the  aging 
process  and  the  aged  to  the  social, 
economic  and  political  systems  in 
a  youth-oriented  and  work- 
oriented  society.  The  second  sec- 
tion draws  upon  cross-national 
and  cross-cultural  material. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  350  Elements  of  Social 
Statistics 

Mr  Movahedi,  Staff 

Fundamentals  of  social  statistics, 

special   emphasis  on   probability, 

tests  of  significance,  and  measures 

of  association. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Sociol     351      Methods     of 
Sociological  Research 

Mr  Movahedi,  Staff 
Design    of    sociological    research 
and  methods  of  inquiry.  Organiza- 
tion and  analysis  of  data  develop- 
ment of  research  projects. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101  and  junior 
standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  355  Comparative  Social 
Structures 

Ms  Stichter,  Staff 
The  comparative  study  of  large- 
scale  social  systems  with  emphasis 
on  national  societies.  The  theory 
and  methodology  of  comparison 
and  comparisons  of  major  features 
of  social  systems.  Construction  of 
typologies. 

Prerequisite:  Socio/  101  and  junior 
standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  361  Criminology 

Mr  Garrett 

A  general  survey  and  analysis  of 
adult  crime.  Attention  to  historical 
development  of  criminological 
thought,  societal  reaction  to  crime 
and  behavioral  systems.  Emphasis 
on  theories  of  criminality  and 
issues  in  the  administration  of 
justice  by  police  and  courts. 
Prerequisite:  Socio/  101  and  junior 
or  senior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Sociol  365  The  Professions  in 
Contemporary  Society 

Ms  Tagliacozzo,  Staff 
An  examination  of  the  concepts 
and  theories  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  study  of 
contemporary  professions. 
Students  will  examine  the 
historical  matrix  of  modern  profes- 
sionalism, and  the  sources  of 
power  and  vulnerability  of  profes- 
sions in  industrial  society.  The 
conditions  which  differentiate  the 
experience  and  organizations  of 
different  professions  will  be 
studied,  including  practitioner- 
client  relationships,  patterns  of 
peer  control,  and  the  varied  roles 
of  professional  authority  in  com- 
plex organizations.  Class  and  writ- 
ten reports  focus  on  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  specific  profes- 
sions. 

Prerequisite:  Socio/  101  and  junior 
standing  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  373  Population  and 
Ecology 

Mr  Dickinson 

The  population  explosion,  birth, 
death,  and  illness.  Immigration 
and  emigration.  How  the  human 
and  physical  environment  interact. 
Questionaire  construction,  inter- 
viewing, and  data  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  375  Survey  Research 
Methods 

Staff 

The  design  of  the  course  is  learn- 
ing by  doing.  Each  student  will 
participate  in  the  development, 
conceptualization,  sampling  of  an 
aspect  of  a  central  theme  of  the 
course,  such  as  changing  parental 
roles.  Within  this  broad  area 
students  will  develop  their  own 
area  of  inquiry.  There  will  be  a  mid- 
term examination  and  a  final  pro- 
ject paper. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Sociol  382  Social  Psychology  of 
Sex  Roles  -  Men  and  Women  in 
Society 

Ms  Gore,  Ms  Preston,  Staff 
An  analysis  of  male  and  female 
roles  in  society  with  consideration 
of    biological    and    psychological 
factors.  Attention  to  socialization 
processes  which  reflect  society's 
functional  definition  of  acceptable 
and  deviant  sex  roles. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  384  Medical  Sociology 

Staff 

Focuses  on  the  contribution  of  the 
social  sciences  to  the  field  of 
medical  care.  This  is  done  along 
two  dimentsions  -  1.  Illness  and 
treatment  are  defined  from  a 
socio-cultural,  biological  perspec- 
tive. 2.  Sociological  theories  and 
studies  are  then  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  definitions  of  il- 
lness, illness  behavior,  and  the  use 
of  medical  services,  the  organiza- 
tion of  medical  services  and  the 
future  frontiers  of  social  science  in 
medicine. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101  and  one 
additional  sociology  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  385  Hospitals 

Ms  Tagliacozzo 

Approaches  to  the  study  of  com- 
plex organizations  are  examined 
through  a  focus  on  the  general 
hospital.  The  analysis  will  include: 
trends  in  external  and  internal  pat- 
terns of  social  control, 
distinguishing  organizational 
features  of  the  hospital;  the  role  of 
professionals  and  managers  in  the 
context  of  work  technology  and 
work  organization;  interactions 
between  professionals  and  clients 
and  the  management  of  patient 
care  under  varying  conditions. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory 
Sociology  and  Medical  Sociology 
or  Human  Service  Organizations  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Sociol    427     Minority     Role 
Behavior 

Mr  Blackwell 

A  sociological  analysis  of  the 
various  responses,  self-definitions 
and  behavior  patterns  developed 
by  minority  groups  to  their  status 
as  minorities,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Sociol  101  and  junior 
or  senior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol     440     Sociology     of 
Knowledge  and  Ignorance 

Mr  Dickinson 

Epistemological  Sociology  -  social 

determinants  of  the  gap  between 

reality  and  our  knowledge  of  it. 

Prerequisite:  Socio/  101  and  junior 

or  senior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol     441     Contemporary 
Sociological  Theory 

Mr  Larson 

A  concentrated  examination  of  re- 
cent developments  in  the  study  of 
human  interaction  and  the  pro- 
blems of  social  order  and  social 
change.  Issues  involving  the  goals 
of  sociology,  the  ethics  of  social 
research,  and  behavior  control  will 
be  a  major  focus. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing, 
Sociol  241  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  451  Field  Work  Methods 

Staff 

Intensive  training  in  observational 

methods,  readings  of  theoretical 

issues    involved.     Concentrated 

community    oriented    field    work 

under  close  supervision. 

Prerequisite:       Introductory 

Sociology   and  junior   or   senior 

standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Sociol    452    Nonexperimental 
Methods  in  Sociology 

Mr  Movahedi 

Design  and  analysis  of  nonex- 
perimental research.  Includes  con- 
struction of  indices  and  scales, 
methods  of  control  in  survey 
research,  multivariate  analysis  of 
qualitative  and  quantitative  data, 
analysis  of  casusal  models  and 
computer  application  to 
sociological  data. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing, 
Sociol  350  and  351  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  462  Juvenile  Delinquen- 
cy 

Mr  Blackwell,  Mr  Garrett 
The  nature  and  extent  of  delin- 
quency, explaining  theories,  delin- 
quent subculture,   and  programs 
for  control  and  prevention. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and 
Socio/  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  463  Corrections 

Mr  Brin,  Mr  Garrett 
Prisons,  jails,  parole,  and  proba- 
tion.   Attention  to   inmate  social 
structure,    philosophy    underlying 
correctional  system  and  modern 
treatment  approaches. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and 
Sociol  462. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  464  Practicum  in  Correc- 
tion 

Mr  Brin,  Mr  Garrett 

Supervised  field   placement  in   a 

correctional   setting,    seminar  on 

problems  relating  to  students  field 

experience  and  on  special  issues  in 

correction  including  prison  reform 

and  legislation.  Legal  handling  of 

adult    and    juvenile    offenders, 

prison     administration     and 

organization. 

Prerequisite:  Socio/  101,  463  and 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Sociol  465  Police  in  Society 

Mr  Garrett 

An    examination    of   police   as  a 
system  of  social  control,  survey  of 
major    studies    of     police    by 
sociologists  and  government  com- 
missions.    Emphasis    placed    on    i 
police  organization,  patterns  and 
consequences  of  police  training, 
historical     and     cross-cultural 
perspectives  of  police  systems  and 
studies  of  police  discretion   and 
police-citizen  interaction. 
Prerequisite:     Senior    standing, 
Sociol  101  and  9  credit  hours  in 
Sociology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits    j 

Sociol  466  Research  Studies  in 
the  Sociology  of  Alcoholism 

Mr  Garrett 

An  in-depth  analysis  of 
sociological  factors  related  to 
drinking  behavior,  alcoholism,  and 
treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. Special  emphasis  placed 
on  theory,  research  studies  and 
methological  problems  in  studying 
alcoholic  populations.  Attention 
also  given  to  special  topics  - 
alcohol  and  crime,  traffic  safety, 
family  crises,  industry  and  skid 
row. 

Prerequisite:    Sociol    101,    senior 
standing,    and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  467  Sociology  of  Law 

Mr  Johnson 

A  general  analysis  of  the  social 
origins  and  consequences  of  law 
and    legal    process,    special    em- 
phasis on  law  as  a  method  of  con- 
flict resolution,  as  a  social  control 
structure,  and  on  law  and  social 
change.   Attention  also  given  to 
law  in  other  societies,   including 
nonliterate  societies,  to  the  evolu- 
tion   and    development    of    legal  i 
structures,  and  to  patterns  of  due 
process  and  criminal  law. 
Prerequisite:   Socio/   101  and  6 
credits    in    Sociology,    junior    or 
senior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Sociol  468  Social  Psychiatry 

Mr  Movahedi 

Scoiological  analysis  of  psychiatric 
theories  and  practices,  examina- 
tion of  the  effect  of  social  structure 
on  the  manufacture,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  mental  disorders. 
Prerequisite:  3  courses  in 
Sociology  or  Psychology,  In- 
troductory Sociology  and  junior  or 
senior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  471  Modernization 

Mr  Wood 

Social  and  economic  aspects  of 

development  and  modernization  in 

various  societies. 

Prerequisite:  Socio/ 101,  Anthr  101 

and  junior  or  senior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  472  Conflict  in  Society 

Staff 

An  exploration  into  the  nature, 
sources,  types  and  effects  of  con- 
flict control  and  resolution, 
basically  theoretical  in  approach 
with  emphasis  upon  conflict  as  a 
social  process. 

Prerequisite:       Introductory 
Sociology   and  junior   or   senior 
standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  473  Sociology  of  Social 
Movements 

Mr  Zahn,  Staff 

Analysis  of  general  characteristics 

of  social  movements  as  a  vehicle 

of  social  change  -  with  focus  on 

selected      historical      social 

movements. 

Prerequisite:       Introductory 

Sociology    and  junior    or   senior 

standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  474  Ideology  and  Social 
Control  in  Southern  Africa  and 
Latin  America 

Mr  Kamara 

From  a  comparative  perspective, 

the    exercise    and    structure    of 

power  in  selected  nations,  states 

of   Latin   America   and    Southern 

Africa. 

Prerequisite:       Introductory 

Sociology   and  junior   or   senior 

standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Sociol  475  Socialization 

Staff 

Theories  and  research  on  socializa- 
tion from  a  sociological-social 
psychological  perspective.  Em- 
phasis on  socialization  during 
childhood  and  continuities  and 
discontinuities  between  child  and 
adult  socialization. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory 
Sociology,  Sociol  281,  and  junior 
or  senior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol     476     Medical     Care 
Systems 

Staff 

This  course  will  pursue  a  com- 
parative examination  and  analysis 
of  medical  care  systems.  A  general 
system  framework  will  be  used. 
The  strategy  for  analysis  will  be  to 
analyze  various  systems  in  terms 
of  the  properties  of  the  systems 
and  the  interrelations  and  the  in- 
terdependences of  the  properties. 
There  will  be  attempts  to  connect 
the  structures  and  the  operations 
of  the  systems  to  the  larger 
societal  structures.  The  focus  will 
be  on  medical  care  in  modern,  in- 
dustrialized societies. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing, 
three  courses  in  Sociology  of 
which  two  must  be  Sociol  101  and 
Socio/  384. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  478   Directed   Study  in 
Sociology 

Staff 

Students  invited  by  the  depart- 
ment to  conduct  independent 
research  during  the  senior  year. 
Periodic  consultation  and 
guidance  provided  by  the  staff. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory 
Sociology,  senior  standing  and 
permission  of  department. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1  -4  Credits 

Sociol  479   Directed   Study  in 
Sociology 

Staff 

Students  invited  by  the  depart- 
ment to  conduct  independent 
research  during  the  senior  year. 
Periodic  consultation  and 
guidance  provided  by  the  staff. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory 
Sociology,  senior  standing  and 
permission  of  department. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-4  Credits 


Sociol  480  Special  Topics 

Staff 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics 
varying  each  year  according  to  in- 
structor. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  481  Special  Topics 

Staff 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics 
varying  each  year  according  to  in- 
structor. 

Prerequisite:  Sociol  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Sociol  485  Seminar  on  Single 
Parent  Families 

Mr  Weiss 

A  seminar  dealing  with  the  single 
parent  family  experience  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  social  scien- 
tists and  of  people  living  in  single 
parent  families. 

Prerequisite:       Introductory 
Sociology   and  junior   or   senior 
standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Department  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

Faculty 

James  J.  Ryan,  Professor  and  Chairperson;  Com- 
monwealth Professor  Dorothy  Marshall;  Professor 
Ricardo  Navas-Ruiz;  Associate  Professors  Maria- 
Luisa  Osorio,  Nellie  Sanchez-Arce,  Adorna  Walia; 
Assistant  Professors  Clara  Estow,  Efrain  Barradas; 
Lecturer  Loretta  Porto-Slover 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

All  Spanish  majors  must  earn  a  minimum  of  30 
credits  at  the  300  level  or  higher.  These  ten  courses 
must  include:  Span  351  and  352  The  Survey  of 
Hispanic  Literature,  Span  403  Don  Quixote,  and 
seven  additional  courses  of  which  at  least  two  must 
be  in  Spanish  literature  and  two  in  Spanish-American 
literature. 

Spanish  majors  who  are  also  enrolled  in  the  Latin 
American  Studies  Concentration  may,  with  depart- 
mental approval,  substitute  two  courses  in  the  Latin 
American  Studies  Concentration  for  two  Spanish 
department  courses. 

These  are  minimal  requirements.  Majors  should  plan 
carefully  in  order  to  take  additional  courses  which  fit 
their  needs  and  interests.  Non-native  speakers  are 
advised  to  take  advanced  courses  in  composition, 
conversation,  civilization  and  culture. 

Minors 

Minors  must  earn  a  minimum  of  18  credits  in 
Spanish  at  the  level  of  300  or  higher,  with  at  least 
two  courses  in  literature. 

Honors 

To  graduate  with  departmental  honors,  majors  must 
attain  a  least  a  3.5  grade  point  average  in  major 
courses  and  a  3.0  cumulative  grade  point  average, 
take  a  departmental  comprehensive  examination,  and 
write  an  honors  thesis  under  the  supervision  of  any 
teaching  member  of  the  department. 

The  comprehensive  examination  for  honor  students 
will  be  based  on  material  covered  in  required  courses 
plus  that  covered  in  courses  taken  by  the  individual 
examinee. 

The  honors  thesis  and  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion will  be  evaluated  by  a  departmental  honors  com- 
mittee. 
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Span  101  Elementary  Spanish 

Staff 

For  students  with  no  creditable 
training  in  Spanish.  An  intensive 
study  of  the  four  language  skills 
based  on  an  audio-lingual  ap- 
proach. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Span  102  Elementary  Spanish 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Span  101 .  An  in- 
tensive study  of  the  four  language 
skills  based  on  an  audio-lingual  ap- 
proach. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Span  103  Intensive  Elementary 
Spanish 

Staff 

An  intensive  study  of  the  four 
language  skills  for  those  who  wish 
to  do  a  full  year  of  elementary 
Spanish  in  one  semester.  May  be 
taken  for  credit  by  students  who 
have  studies  two  years  in  high 
school  and  wish  to  start  over. 
8  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         8  Credits 

Span  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

Staff 

An  oral  review  and  further  study  of 

the  language  skills  with  readings  in 

Spanish    and    Spanish-American 

literature  and  culture.  A  student 

may  not  receive  credit  for  both 

Span  201  and  203. 

Prerequisite:     Span      102     or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Span  202  Intermediate  Spanish 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Span  201.  An 
oral  review  and  further  study  of  the 
language  skills  with  readings  in 
Spanish  and  Spanish-American 
literature  and  culture.  A  student 
may  not  receive  credit  for  both 
Span  202  and  204. 
Prerequisite:  Span  201  or 
equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Span  203  Audio-Lingual  In- 
termediate Spanish 

Staff 

Further  development  of  language 
skills  using  an  audio-lingual  ap- 
proach. A  student  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Span  201  and  203. 
Prerequisite:  Span  102  or 
equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Span  204  Audio-Lingual  In- 
termediate Spanish 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Span  203.  Fur- 
ther development  of  the  language 
skills  using  an  audio-lingual  ap- 
proach. A  student  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Span  202  and  204. 
Prerequisite:  Span  203  or 
equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Span  205  Intensive  In- 
termediate Spanish 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Span   103  for 

those  who  wish  to  do  a  full  year  of 

intermediate     Spanish     in     one 

semester.     Students    who    have 

passed  Span  103  will  have  priority, 

but  the  course  may  be  taken  by 

anyone   eligible  for   Span  205  if 

there  is  room. 

Prerequisite:    Span    102,     103   or 

equivalent. 

8  Lect  Hrs  8  Credits 

Span  261  Modern  Spanish- 
American  Literature  in  Transla- 
tion 

Staff 

Works  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
Spanish-American  writers  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  No 
knowledge  of  Spanish  required. 
Fulfills  a  requirement  for  Latin- 
American  Studies  Concentration. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Span  262  Hispanic  Master- 
pieces in  Translation 

Staff 

Major  literary  works  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  America.  No  knowledge 
of  Spanish  required.  No  Spanish 
major  credit.  This  course  meets 
the  second  year  university  require- 
ment. Fulfills  a  requirement  for 
Latin-American  Studies  Concen- 
tration. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Span  263  Hispanic  Master- 
pieces in  Translation 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Span  262  major 
literary  works  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  America.  No  knowledge 
of  Spanish  required.  Fulfills  a  re- 
quirement for  Latin-American 
Studies  Concentration. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


Span  300  Spanish  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Intonation 

Staff 

Designed  to  provide  training  in  the 

pronunciation,    enunciation,    and 

intonation  of  Spanish.  Intensive  in 

the  classroom  and  the  language 

laboratory    based    on    selected 

literary  texts. 

1  Lect  Hr,  1  Lab  Hr  1  Credit 

Span  301  Advanced  Composi- 
tion and  Conversation 

Staff 

Designed  to  provide  practical  train- 
ing in  oral  and  written  expression 
to  students  with  intermediate  pro- 
ficiency in  Spanish.  Recommend- 
ed to  students  who  wish  to  prac- 
tice and  improve  their  ability  to 
communicate  in  Spanish.  Weekly 
themes  and  frequent  oral  reports. 
Not  open  to  Spanish-speaking 
students. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  302  Advanced  Composi- 
tion and  Conversation 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Span  301,  using 

more  advanced  materials.  May  be 

taken  as  a  second  semester  sequal 

to  Span  301  or  by  itself.  Themes 

and    frequent    oral    reports.    Not 

open     to     Spanish-speaking 

students. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  303  Spanish  Composition 

Staff 

Open  only  to  Spanish-speaking 
students.  Techniques  in  writing, 
problems  of  written  Spanish,  style 
and  correctness.  Exercises  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  composition. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  304  Language  Arts 

Staff 

Introduction  to  applied  linguistics 
and  detailed  study  of  Spanish 
phonology,  morphology  and  syn- 
tax. Special  attention  to  the 
mechanisms  of  interference  in 
English-speaking  learners  of 
Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Span  305  Problems  of  Syntax  in 
Reading  and  Writing. 

Staff 

An  in-depth  study  of  particular 
problems  of  Spanish  syntax  which 
are  not  presented  fully  in  elemen- 
tary or  review  grammars.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to 
word  order,  relative  clauses, 
prepositional  phrases,  the  reflexive 
as  a  substitute  for  the  passive  and 
object  pronouns;  that  is,  problems 
which  frequently  cause 
misunderstanding  in  reading  and 
difficulties  in  self-expression. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  306  Advanced  Spanish 
Grammar 

Staff 

The  principle  objective  of  this 
course  is  to  give  students  a  more 
profound  and  complete  knowledge 
of  Spanish  grammar  for  its  own 
sake,  rather  than  to  offer  further 
practice  in  self-expression  (ad- 
vanced composition  and  conversa- 
tion) or  to  resolve  problems  in 
reading  comprehension  (problems 
of  syntax).  Various  methods  of 
presenting  the  more  complicated 
and  difficult  aspects  of  grammar 
will  be  employed,  including  written 
translation  from  English  to 
Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  310  Spanish  Civilization 

Staff 

Studies     in     Spanish     history, 

thought     and     the     arts    as    a 

background  for  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  323  The  Short  Story  in 
Spanish  Literature 

Ms  Osorio 

Historical  development  of  the 
short  story  in  Spanish  literature 
from  its  origins  to  the  present.  Em- 
phasis on  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 
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Span  324  Women   in   Spanish 
Literature 

Ms  Osorio 

The  changing  image  of  woment 

throughout  the  centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 

Span  350  Literary  Arts 

Staff 

Introduction    to    literary    studies, 

textual  analysis  of  representative 

selections    from     major    literary 

movements  and  periods,  using  the 

terminology    of    literary    criticism 

and   the   perspectives  of   literary 

history.     Practice     in     literary 

analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  351   Survey  of  Hispanic 
Literature 

Staff 

Selected  readings  from  the  origins 
of  Hispanic  literature  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century:  Middle  Ages, 
conquest  of  the  new  world,  and 
the  Golden  Ages.  Major  works 
such  as  El  Cid,  Libro  de  Buen 
Amor,  and  The  Celestina  will  be 
discussed  in  their  social  and 
historical  context,  as  well  as 
representative  writings  of  major 
figures  such  as  Cervantes, 
Quevedo,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Sor 
Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  352  Survey  of  Hispanic 
Literature 

Staff 

Spanish  and  Spanish-American 
literature  from  the  18th  century  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  literary  evolution  of  Spanish 
thought  as  it  is  revealed  in  major 
periods  such  as  the  enlightenment 
and  the  Generation  of  '98',  as  well 
as  tracing  the  development  of 
Spanish  prose  and  poetry  in  the 
diverse  movements  of  Roman- 
ticism, Modernism,  and  the  vital 
contemporary  scene.  Readings  will 
include  selections  from  authors 
such  as  Feijoo,  Becquer, 
Unamuno,  Ruben,  Dario,  Borges, 
Nicola  Quillen  and  Neruda. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Span  353  The  Hispanic 
Character  as  Portrayed  in  Liter- 
ture 

Mr  Ryan 

Readings  in  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  literature  illustrating  the 
Spanish  character  and  its  interac- 
tion with  indigenous  or  Creole 
cultures  of  Spanish  America. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  361  Spanish-American 
Civilization 

Staff 

Major    aspects    of    the    cultural 

evolution  of  the  Spanish-American 

countries  from  pre-Hispanic  days 

to  present. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  362  Spanish-American 
Short  Story 

Mr  Barradas 

A  survey  of  the  development  of 
the  short  story  in  Spanish- 
American  literature  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  most  representative 
20th  century  short  story  writers. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 

Span  363  Spanish-American 
Theatre 

Mr  Barradas 

A  panoramic  view  of  Spanish- 
American  theatre  from  its  origins 
in  the  Colonial  period  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 

Span  364  Spanish-American 
Essay 

Mr  Barradas,  Ms  Walia 
Selected  readings  from  the  works 
of  the  major  essayists  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Fulfills  a  re- 
quirements for  Latin-American 
Studies  Concentration. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 


Span  365  The  Caribbean 

Mr  Barradas 

Literature  and  culture  of  the  Carib- 
bean with  special  attention  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 

Span  366  Spanish-American 
Colonial  Literature 

Ms  Walia 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  focusing  on  its 
outstanding  figures  -  Inca  Gar- 
cilaso,  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  -  as 
well  as  the  literature  of  the  in- 
dependence movement.  Fulfills  a 
requirement  for  Latin-American 
Studies  Concentration. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 

Span  421  Spanish  Literature 
Before  1500 

Ms  Sanchez-Arce,  Mr  Ryan 

Readings  from  El  Cid  through  The 

Celestina,  including  such  works  as 

Libro  de  Buen  Amor,   El  Conde 

Lucanor,     romances,     and    the 

poetry    of    Jorge    Manrique    and 

others. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  every  2  or  3  years 

Span  422  Golden  Age  Poetry 

Staff 

Selections   from    Garcilaso,    Her- 

rera,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  San  Juan 

de  la  Cruz,  Lope  deVega,  Gonora, 

Quevedo. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 

Span  423  Golden  Age  Prose 

Ms  Sanchez-Arce 
Readings  of  various  forms  of 
Spanish  prose  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  including  picaresque, 
pastoral  and  Moorish  novels,  and 
important  works  of  moralists, 
mystics  and  satirists  such  as  Fray 
Luis  de  Leon,  Santa  Teresa, 
Quevedo,  Gracian  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 


Span  424  Golden  Age  Theatre 

Ms  Sanchez-Arce 

Outstanding  dramatists  of  the  16th 

and  17th  centuries.  Lope  de  Vega, 

Mira  de  Amescua,  Tirso  de  Molina, 

Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  Calderon  de  la 

Barca. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 

Span  425  Spanish  Romanticism 

Mr  Navas-Ruiz 

A  study  of  Spanish  romantic 
literature  from  1812  to  1850. 
Stresses  the  relationship  between 
the  emerging  liberal  regime  and 
the  romantic  literary  production  as 
it  contributed  fundamentally  to  the 
shaping  of  present  day  Spain. 
Authors  included  are  Larra,  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  Espronceda,  Du- 
que  de  Rivas,  Zorrilla,  Becquer. 
Samples  of  Costumbrismo  and 
other  minor  genres  will  be  discuss- 
ed. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years 

Span  426  Spanish  Realism 

Mr  Navas-Ruiz 

Follows  the  evolution  of  Spanish 
literature  through  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century  as  a  witness  to 
the  ideals  and  failures  of  the 
Bourgeios  society.  Realism  and 
naturalism  as  literary  movements 
will  be  thoroughly  studied. 
Authors  included  are  Fernan 
Caballero,  Alarcon,  Valera,  Pardo 
Bazan,  Pereda,  Campoamor, 
Galdos,  and  Clarin. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Span  427  The  Generation  of 
1898 

Ms  Osorio 

Literary  and  intellectual  trends  of 

the  generation  of  1898.  Selected 

readings  from  Ganivet,  Unamuno, 

Azorin,     Baroja,     Valle-lnclan, 

Machado,  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 
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Span  428  20th  Century  Spanish 
Fiction 

Ms  Osorio,  Mr  Ryan 

Selected  readings  from  the  major 

novelists  and  short  story  writers  of 

the  20th  century.  Authors  included 

are:  Unamuno,  Baroja,  Miro,  Perez 

de  Ayala,  Sender,  F.  Ayala,  Cela, 

Goytisolo,     A.M.     Matute    and 

others    of    the    post-Civil    War 

period. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Span  429  20th  Century  Spanish 
Poetry 

Staff 

Selected  readings  from  the  major 

poets  of  the  20th  century.  Authors 

included    are     Machado,     J.R. 

Jimenez,  The  generation  of  1927 

and  others  of  the  post-Civil  War 

period. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Span  430  20th  Century  Spanish 
Theatre 

Ms  Osorio 

Selected   readings  of  the   major 

dramatists  of,  the  20th  Century. 

Authors  included  are:  Benavente, 

Valle-lnclan,    Garcia,    Lorca,    R. 

Alberti,  Buero,  Vallejo,  Sastre  and 

others    of    the    post-Civil    War 

period. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

Ms  Osorio 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Span  431  20th  Century  Spanish 
Essay 

Mr  Navas-Ruiz 

A  study  of  the  Spanish 
philosophical,  historical,  literary 
and  political  essay  through  the 
20th  century,  and  its  relation  to 
local  and  universal  circumstances. 
The  course  will  focus  on  certain 
main  subjects  as  seen  by  individual 
writers:  contemporary  man,  con- 
ceptions of  history,  problems  of 
Spain,  nature  of  literary  creation. 
Authors  included  are  Unamuno, 
Ortega  Y  Gasset,  Maranon, 
Castro,  Azana,  d'Ors,  Menendez 
Pidal,  Madariaga. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 


Span  432  Don  Quixote 

Mr  Ryan 

A    critical     analysis    of     Spain's 

masterpiece. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 

or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Span  433  Galdos 

Mr  Navas-Ruiz,  Mr  Ryan 
Selected  works  of  Spain's  major 
modern  novelist.  Will  include 
novels  such  as,  but  not  restricted 
to.  Dona  Perfecta,  Miau,  For- 
tunata  y  Jacinta,  Misericordia, 
Nazarin,  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Span  461  19th  century  Spanish- 
American  Literature 

Ms  Walia 

A  study  of  the  romantic  and 
realistic  literature  in  Spanish 
America  with  emphasis  on  the 
Gaucho  literature.  Fulfills  a  re- 
quirement for  Latin-American 
Studies  Concentration  . 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Span    462    Spanish-American 
Modernism 

Mr  Navas-Ruiz 

A  study  of  the  Spanish-American 
modernist  movement  (1875-1910) 
with  attention  to  both  prose  and 
poetry.  (Although  mainly  an 
aesthetic  movement,  it  contains 
also  the  seeds  of  a  new  Spanish- 
American  consciousness  based  on 
the  perception  of  the  specific  reali- 
ty for  or  Mundonovismo,  on  the 
opposition  to  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  need  for  a  more  just 
social  order).  Authors  included  are 
Gonzalez,  Prada,  Marti,  Silva, 
Ruben  Dario,  Rodo,  Larreta, 
Lugones,  Nervo,  Herrera  y  Reissig. 
Fulfills  a  requirement  for  Latin- 
American  Studies  Concentration. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 


Span  463  Modern  Spanish- 
American  Fiction 

Mr  Navas-Ruiz 

Concentrates  on  the  development 
of  modern  Spanish-American  fic- 
tion between  approximately  1910 
and  1945.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  fiction  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  and  the  so-called 
Criollista  novel  as  a  way  to  in- 
troduce some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  Spanish-American 
society:  Indians  and  peasants,  dic- 
tatorship, economic  exploitation, 
revolt  and  repression,  man's  and 
nature's  brutality.  Authors  includ- 
ed are  Gallegos,  Azuela,  Icaza, 
Quadra,  Rivera,  Guiraldes, 
Quiroga,  Arguedas.  Fulfills  a  re- 
quirement for  Latin-American 
Studies  Concentration. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Span  464  Contemporary 
Spanish-American  Fiction 

Mr  Navas-Ruiz 

A  study  of  contemporary  Spanish- 
American  fiction  from  about  1945 
to  the  present.  Focuses  on  such 
movements  as  avant-garde,  magic 
realism,  meta-physical  fantasy,  the 
'boom',  social  realism,  (which 
have  made  Spanish-American  fic- 
tion one  of  the  most  wide  read  and 
discussed  all  over  the  world). 
Authors  included  are  Asturias, 
Borges,  Sabato,  Mallea,  Onetti, 
Cortazar,  Garcia  Marquez, 
Fuentes,  Fulfo,  Carpentier,  Vargas 
Llosa,  Puig,  Lezama,  Lima,  Sar- 
duy.  Fulfills  a  requirement  for 
Latin-American  Studies  Concen- 
tration. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 


Span  465  Contemporary 
Spanish-American  Poetry 

Mr  Navas-Ruiz 

Follows  the  evolution  of  Spanish- 
American  poetry  through  the  20th 
century  from  the  modernist  move- 
ment up  to  the  present.  Pays  at- 
tention to  the  outstanding  group 
of  poetesses  formed  by  Mistral, 
Storni,  Ibarbourou  and  Agustini; 
to  the  Black  poetry  of  Guillen  and 
Pales  Matos;  and  to  the  avant- 
garde  poetry  in  general,  including 
that  of  Neruda  and  Paz.  Fulfills  a 
requirement  for  Latin-American 
Studies  Concentration. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Span  466  Ruben  Dario 

Mr  Navas-Ruiz 

A  study  of  a  major  Spanish- 
American  poet  and  his  influence  in 
the  Hispanic  world.  Fulfills  a  re- 
quirement for  Latin-American 
Studies  Concentration. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Span  478  Independent  Study 

Staff 

For  majors  who  wish  to  study  a 
special  subject  not  covered  in  our 
regular  courses.  The  student  must 
present  his/her  idea  to  a  professor 
of  the  department.  A  detailed  plan 
of  study  including  a  list  of 
readings,  scheduled  consultations, 
and  a  statement  about  examina- 
tions and/or  required  papers  must 
then  be  presented  by  the  professor 
for  departmental  approval.  May  be 
taken  only  once  except  where 
special  permission  is  granted  by 
the  department. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Span  479  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Under  very  special  circumstances, 
the  department  may  grant  special 
permission  to  a  major  to  take  a  se- 
cond independent  study,  following 
the  procedures  outlined  for  Span 
478. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish 
or  equivalent. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 
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Span  480  Studies  in  Hispanic 
Literature 

Staff 

Special     topics    or     individual 

authors,  topics  vary  from  year  to 

year. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  481  Senior  Seminar 

Staff 

Guided  research  projects  in 
Spanish  or  Spanish-American 
literature.  Students  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  seminar  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  supervising  pro- 
fessor and  with  permission  of  the 
department. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  491  Honors  Thesis 

Staff 

A  paper  written  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
department  and  with  permission  of 
the  department.  See  requirements 
for  graduating  under  requirements 
for  graduation. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  two  advanc- 
ed   literature    courses    beyond 
literary  arts  and  the   Survey  of 
Hispanic  Literature. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Span  586  Methods  and  Practice 
Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secon- 
dary Schools 

Ms  Estow 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods 
of  secondary  school  Spanish 
teaching.  Supervision  and  critique 
of  practice  teaching  -  3  credits 
toward  Spanish  major. 
Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  education 
courses  and  admission  to  Teacher 
Certification  Program. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs,  Practice 
Teaching  9  Credits 

Port  101  Elementary  Portu- 
guese I 

Staff 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  com- 
prehending, speaking,  reading  and 
writing  using  the  audiolingual  ap- 
proach. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 


Port  102  Elementary  Portu- 
guese II 

Staff 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  com- 
prehending, speaking,  reading  and 
writing  using  the  audiolingual  ap- 
proach. 

Prerequisite:     Port      101     or 
equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Port  201  Intermediate  Portu- 
guese I 

Staff 

Further  development  of  language 
skills,  with  readings  in  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:     Port      102     or 
equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Port  202  Intermediate  Portu- 
guese II 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  Port  201 .  Further 

development    of    language    skills 

with  readings  in  Portuguese  and 

Brazilian  literature  and  civilization. 

Prerequisite:     Port     201     or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Port  304  Advanced  Portuguese 

Staff 

Intensive  work  in  conversation  and 

composition,  and  mastery  of  these 

skills. 

Prerequisite:     Port     202     or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Port  305  Advanced  Portuguese 
II 

Staff 

Intensive  work  in  conversation  and 

composition,  and  mastery  of  these 

skills. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Port  315  Brazilian  Literature 

Staff 

Twentieth     century     Brazilian 
literature  from  modernism  to  the 
present  day.   Conducted  in   Por- 
tuguese. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Port   320    Nineteenth    Century 
Portuguese  Literature 

Staff 

Selected  authors  and  works. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Port    321    Twentieth    Century 
Portuguese  Literature 

Staff 

Selected  authors  and  works. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Teacher  Certification  Pro- 
gram 

Professor  John  Conlon,  Director;  Associate  Professor 
Delores  B.  Gallo,  Lecturer  Prudence  C.  King. 

Students  seeking  careers  in  education  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion Program.  The  staff  provides  information  and 
counseling  to  all  students  preparing  for  teaching 
careers.  In  addition,  the  program  enables  highly 
qualified  students  to  satisfy  Massachusetts  re- 
quirements for  Teacher  Certification.  Since 
U Mass/ Boston  offers  no  major  in  Education,  a 
Teacher  candidate  pursues  the  University's  normal 
degree  and  major  sequences.  At  the  same  time,  by 
judicious  choice  of  electives  from  among  those  of- 
fered by  several  departments,  one  may  acquire 
credits  in  courses  approved  for  certification.  The  pro- 
gram culminates  in  the  senior  year  when,  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty  of  the  major  department,  the 
student  enters  student  teaching  and  participates  con- 
currently in  a  Curriculum  and  Methods  Seminar. 

Specific  information  concerning  certification  re- 
quirements and  approved  courses  is  available  in  the 
Teacher  Certification  Program  Office. 

Elementary  Education  (Prerequisite:  Admission  to 

TCP) 

Grades  K-6 
Teh  Cer  589:  Issues  in  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Teh  Cer  590:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 

Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 

Special  Subject  Teacher  (Prerequisite:  Admission  to 

TCP) 

Grades  K-12 
Music  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching 

of  Music  in  Schools 
ThrArt  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 

Teaching  of  Theatre  Arts  in  the  Schools 

Secondary  School  Teacher  (Prerequisite:  Admission 

to  TCP) 

Grades  7-12 
Biol  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching 

of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 
Chem  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 

Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools 
Classics  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 

Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 
Engl  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching 

of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 
French  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching 

of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 
Italian  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching 

of  Italian  in  Secondary  Schools 
Math  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student      Teaching 
of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools 
Physical  Science  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 

Teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  Secondary 

Schools 


Social  Science  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 

Teaching  of  Social  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 
Span  586:  Curriculum,  Methods,  Student      Teaching 
of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  in  departments  not  listed  should  consult 
with  their  departments  to  determine  whether  such 
courses  are  offered  every  semester  of  every  year. 

Library  Courses 

(Prerequisites:  Junior  Standing  or  Permission  of  In- 
structor) 

In  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
Library  Program,  the  University  offers  two  courses 
through  the  Teacher  Certification  Program  that  may 
be  of  general  and  specific  interest  to  prospective 
teachers.  Admission  to  TCP  is  not  a  prerequisite. 

Teh  Cer  21 1 :  The  Library  and  the  City  Child 
Teh  Cer  212:  Books  and  the  City  Child 
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TchCer  211  The  Library  and  the 
City  Child 

Staff 

This  course  is  designed  to  explore 
the  school  and  public  library's  role 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  city 
children  and  young  adults.  It  con- 
centrates on  creating  a  viable 
response  to  those  needs  and  deter- 
mining the  special  characteristics 
of  the  kind  of  library  that  will  be 
able  to  meet  them.  Field-work  is 
required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


SocSci  586  Curriculum  and 
Methods  Student  Teaching  - 
Social  Science 

Staff 

3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (Practice 

Teaching  9  Credits 


TchCer  212  Books  and  the  City 
Child 

Staff 

A  continuation  of  TchCer  21 1  this 
course  concentrates  on  an  exam- 
ination of  children's  literature  as  a 
reflection  of  the  world  of  the  city 
child,  as  a  means  of  expanding 
that  world  and  making  it  more 
comprehensible.  Field-work  is  re- 
quired. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

TchCer  589  Issues  In  Elemen- 
tary School  Curriculum 

Ms  Gallo 

The  course  surveys  the  goals, 
structures,  learning  theories  and 
philosophies  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. Within  that  framework,  it 
focuses  on  instruction  in  the 
language  arts,  reading  and  math, 
concentrating  on  specific  cur- 
riculum, methods  and  materials  of 
those  subjects.  In-school 
fieldwork:  4  hrs/wk  -  15  weeks. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  to  TCP. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 


TchCer  590  Curriculum, 
Methods  and  Supervised  Stu- 
dent Teaching  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools 

Ms  Gallo 

Teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  course  includes  work 
in  moral  education,  classroom 
design,  teaching  special  needs 
children  in  the  regular  classroom, 
and  extensive  interdisciplinary  cur- 
riculum development.  In-school 
fieldwork:  4Vz  days  of  full-time, 
supervised  student 

teaching/ week;  15  weeks. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  to  TCP. 
5  Lect  Hrs,  34  Hrs  Student 
Teaching  9  Credits 
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Department  of  Theatre  Arts 

Faculty 

Louis  E.  Roberts,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairper- 
son; Associate  Professor  Robert  R.  Evans;  Assistant 
Professors  William  Roberts,  Gail  Van  Voorhis 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Courses  in  Theatre  Arts  are  offered  at  three  levels: 
Introductory,  Intermediate  and  Advanced.  Introduc- 
tory courses  require  no  prerequisites  and  are  directed 
to  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  Intermediate  courses 
consist  of  workshops,  courses  in  drama  taught  by 
other  departments  of  the  University,  also  instructions 
to  special  areas  of  inquiry  intended  to  provide  basic 
knowledge  of  the  field.  Advanced  courses  are  given 
in  the  more  specialized  areas  of  Theatre  Arts. 

Summary  of  the  requirements  for  majors:  ThrArt 
111,  ThrArt  123  or  ThrArt  235,  or  ThrArt  236,  two 
workshops,  two  advanced  courses,  two  courses  of- 
fered by  other  departments  in  dramatic  literature, 
two  courses  in  dramatic  literature  within  the  Theatre 
Arts  Department,  for  a  total  of  eleven  courses. 
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ThrArt     111     Traditions    of 
Western  Drama 

Mr  Roberts,  Mr  Evans 
The  intellectual  content,  designs 
and  techniques  of  the  drama  of  the 
Western  world,  from  the  classic 
Greek  to  the  contemporary  Euro- 
pean and  American  theatres.  Em- 
phasis on  the  cultural  environment 
of  each  major  period  and  locale  of 
the  drama  in  relation  to  the  theatre 
and  its  public. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

ThrArt    121    The    Styles    and 
Techniques  of  Comedy 

Mr  Roberts,  Mr  Evans 
A  study  of  the  comic  form  em- 
phasizing the  differing  styles, 
techniques,  motivations  and 
degrees  of  effectiveness  of  various 
exemplary  comic  playwrights,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  their  au- 
diences, actors,  and  theatre  ar- 
chitectures. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

ThrArt    122    The    Styles    and 
Techniques  of  Tragedy 

Mr  Roberts,  Mr  Evans 
The  evolution  of  the  tragic  form, 
emphasizing  the  differing  styles, 
techniques,  motivations  and 
degrees  of  effectiveness  of  various 
exemplary  tragic  playwrights,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  their  au- 
diences, actors,  and  theatre  ar- 
chitectures. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

ThrArt  123  Stagecraft  I 

Ms  Van  Voorhis 

An  introduction  to  and  exploration 
of  stage  facilities  and  skills,  em- 
phasizing skill-development  in  the 
uses  and  choice  of  tools.  Materials 
and  procedures  necessary  for 
scenic  and  property  execution;  in- 
cludes lab  work  in  department  pro- 
ductions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  125  Speech  and  Move- 
ment 

Staff 

Basics  of  voice-training,  diction- 
improvement,  diaphragmatic 
breathing,  movement  work  for  the 
stage,  using  Tai  Chi,  Yoga, 
characterization-movement  and 
movement  to  develop  state 
presence;  the  keeping  of  a  journal 
by  each  student. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


ThrArt  126  Speech  and  Oral  In- 
terpretation 

Staff 

Study  of  principles  of  speech  and 
oral    interpretation,    emphasizing 
the  analysis,  preparation  and  oral 
presentation  of  literary  materials. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  200  Musical  Theatre 

Mr  Roberts 

An  introduction  to  styles,  kinds 
and  techniques  of  performance  in 
musical  theatre,  from  early  mime 
through  commedia  deH'arte,  opera 
and  operetta,  and  modern  musical 
comedy.  Vocal  and  movement 
training,  scene  work  and  musical 
numbers  developed,  as  well  as 
semester  projects  of  musical  per- 
formances. 
3  Lab/ Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  212  Theatre  of  Social 
Protest 

Mr  Roberts 

Historical  survey  of  the  use  of  the 
theatre  to  challenge  the  values  of 
society.  The  techniques  of 
stagecraft  used  in  different  periods 
to  reveal  conflict  in  society  to 
dramatize  contemporary  issues, 
and  to  influence  public  opinion. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  213  American  Theatre 
before  O'Neill 

Mr  Evans,  Mr  Roberts 
A  survey  of  American  drama  from 
before  the  revolution  until  the  ad- 
vent of  O'Neill  on  Broadway  in 
1920.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  relation  of  individual 
plays  to  American  theatrical, 
political,  and  social  history. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  214  American  Theatre 
since  O'Neill 

Mr  Evans,  Mr  Roberts 
The  rise  and  decline  of  the  great 
period  in  American  playwriting  and 
production.  Emphasis  on  the 
Broadway  theatre  as  a  mirror- 
image  of  the  ideas  and  events  of 
American  contemporary  history 
since  World  War  I. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


ThrArt  215  Mid-Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Drama 

Mr  L  Roberts 

The  ideas,  values  and  techniques 

of  the   contemporary  theatre  as 

reflected  in  modern  styles  of  stage 

production. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  216  Elizabethan  Stage 

Mr  Evans 

Study  of  Elizabethan  stage  techni- 
ques as  revealed  in  plays  by 
Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Jonson 
and  Webster. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  218  Modern  European 
Drama 

Mr  Roberts 

A  study  of  late  19th,  early  20th 
century  theatre  in  Europe  that 
marked  the  beginning  of 
naturalistic,  realistic  and  symbolic 
drama,  and  created  a  revolution  in 
directorial,  scenic  and  perfor- 
mance techniques.  Plays  are 
presented  as  scripts  to  be  produc- 
ed. Students  create  production 
books  integrating  all  facets  of 
theatrical  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  220  Black  Theatre  in 
America 

Staff 

An  exploration  of  the  history  of 
Black  theatre  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  present,  as  related  to  and 
reflective  of  American  society.  An 
extension  of  the  historical 
understanding  of  theatre  related  to 
society;  a  study  of  an  artistic  tradi- 
tion influencing  American  theatre 
practices. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  223  Stagecraft  II 

Ms  Van  Voorhis 

A  study  of  the  tools,  equipment 

and     procedures    necessary    in 

theatrical    graphics,    lighting    and 

sound    production.    Includes    lab 

work  in  department  productions 

and  individual  projects. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


ThrArt  224  Play  Production  I 

Ms  Van  Voorhis 

A  study  of  the  process  of  produc- 
ing a  theatrical  event,  emphasizing 
the  selecting  and  training  of  the 
production  staff,  budgeting,  and 
promotion.  Lab  work  includes 
supervisory  roles  in  department 
productions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  225  Play  Production  II 

Ms  Van  Voorhis 

Further  exploration  of  the  process 
of  producing  theatre,  emphasizing 
organization  of  personnel  and  the 
facilities  for  touring  and  for  reper- 
tory. 

Prerequisite:  Stagecraft  I  or  Play 
Production  I 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  226  Play  Reading 

Mr  L  Roberts 

Decoding  a  script  -  interpretation 
of  playwright's  intention, 
director's  function,  designer's  vi- 
sion, actor's  creation.  Emphasis  on 
vocal  characterization  in  readings 
done  by  class  of  a  variety  of  plays  - 
mostly  short,  some  original,  some 
unproduced. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  230  Workshop  in  Drama 

Mr  Roberts,  Mr  Evans 
A  course  designed  to  study  the 
connection  between  the  text  and 
the  performance  of  a  play.  Some 
attention  is  given  also  to  the 
playwright,  his  time,  and  to  pro- 
duction history.  Written  work  may 
include  in  a  fully-mounted  produc- 
tions to  be  presented  to  the 
University  community  free  of 
charge. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs         4  Credits 

ThrArt  232  Modern  Dance 
Theatre  Workshop 

Staff 

Different  colors,  textures,  rhythms 
and  images  expressed  in  body 
movement;  African,  jazz,  blues, 
modern  dance,  Tai  Chi,  Yoga  and 
improvisation.  The  final  project  will 
be  a  movement-dance-theatre 
piece  incorporating  all  the  techni- 
ques experienced  in  class. 
6  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
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ThrArt  234  New  Theatre 
Strategies 

Staff 

Works  in  a  new  direction  in 
theatre;  the  evolution  of  a  theatre 
piece  from  a  theme  or  group  of 
themes  rather  than  from  a  script. 
Students  will  be  involved  in  all 
areas  of  the  collective  process  for- 
mulating drama  from  the  interac- 
tion of  a  group.  Structured  and 
directed  by  the  instructor. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs         3  Credits 

ThrArt  235  Introduction  to 
Directing  I 

Staff 

The  director  as  creator  of  the  vi- 
sion of  the  whole  play  and  all  its 
elements;  acting,  lighting,  stage 
design,  styles  of  theatre,  script 
breakdown,  production  notebook, 
slow,  careful  work  in  directing 
small  scenes. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  236  Introduction  to  Ac- 
ting I 

Staff 

Dramatic  form  as  required  in  ac- 
ting. A  survey  of  various  styles: 
Greek,  Elizabethan,  Restoration 
and  Modern;  the  actor's  function 
with  emphasis  on  recently  evolved 
methods  of  acting,  and  upon 
preparation  of  scenes  in  class. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  240  Women  in  Theatre 

Staff 

Plays  by  and  about  women,  the 
history  of  women  in  theatre,  sup- 
plemented by  visits  with  women 
employed  in  the  theatre.  The 
changing  role  of  women  in  society 
as  reflected  in  drama  and 
literature. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  245  Creative  Drama  for 
Children 

Staff 

Students  will  learn  creative  drama 
techniques,  learn  to  teach  drama 
to  children  of  various  ages  and  ac- 
tually teach  in  the  community 
schools.  Emphasis  on  expression 
of  creative  energies,  bodies, 
voices,  emotions,  theatre  games  - 
not  on  mounting  plays. 
3  Lect  hrs  3  Credits 


ThrArt    250    Introduction    to 
Playwriting 

Mr  Evans,  Mr  Roberts 
Designed  for  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  theatre,  but  not 
primarily  in  playwriting  itself,  to 
gain  knowledge  of  considerations 
relating  to  the  creation  of  a  script 
and  the  reading  of  scripts.  Recom- 
mended for  all  students  interested 
in  acting  and  directing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


ThrArt  251  Playwriting  I 

Mr  Evans,  Mr  Roberts 
Writing  for  the  theatre,  including 
examinations  of  model  one-act 
and  three-act  plays  by  major  con- 
temporary writers;  selected 
readings  on  the  craft  of 
playwriting,  and  the  completion  of 
an  original  play  begun  in  class. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


ThrArt    260    Introduction    to 
Scene  Design 

Mr  Roberts 

Theatre  as  art  form  in  cultural  and 
popular  expression  -  function  of 
the  designer,  application  of 
elementary  scenery  as  given  in 
stagecraft  classes,  methods  of  pic- 
torial representation,  survey  of  ar- 
chitectural styles  as  applied  to 
stage  scenery,  and  of  historical 
design  for  the  stage. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt    261     Introduction    to 
Costume  Design 

Mr  Roberts 

The  theatre  incorporating  the 
history  of  fashion  and  costume 
design.  A  theoretical  approach  to 
designing  costumes  for  the  theatre 
and  film.  An  introduction  to  the 
uses  of  color,  scale  and  general 
design  elements  as  they  apply  to 
stage  costuming,  qualities  of 
fabric,  basic  cutting  and  draping, 
in  stage  costumes. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


ThrArt  275  Introduction  to 
Screen  and  Television  Writing 

Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  art  and 
technical  aspects  of  writing  scripts 
for  film  and  television.  Involves 
analyses  of  screenplays,  study  of 
screen  writers  past  and  present, 
the  relationship  between  director 
and  writer,  aesthetics  of  film 
writing.  Project:  The  completion  of 
a  full-length  screenplay  from  first 
treatment  (synopsis)  through  first 
and  second  drafts  and  final  script. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  300  Seminar  in  the 
Scenic  Imagination 

Staff 

The  creative  principles  of  stage 
production,  based  on  an  analysis 
of  the  playscript  in  its  relation  to 
stage  action,  setting,  costumes 
and  lighting.  Study  of  scenic 
metaphor  and  a  review  of  the 
historic  forms  of  staging,  with  em- 
phasis on  modern  styles  from 
naturalism  to  absurdism  and  epic 
theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  301  Seminar  in  Contem- 
porary American  Playwrights 

Mr  Roberts 

Analysis  of  the  art  of  a  major  living 
writer  of  the  American  stage;  the 
history  of  his  plays  and  their  pro- 
duction; critical  response;  con- 
tribution of  his  drama  to  the 
American  theatre  and  society.  In 
most  cases  students  will  consult 
with  the  playwright  and/or  those 
who  have  worked  with  him. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  320  Shakespearian  Ac- 
ting 

Mr  Evans,  Mr  Roberts 
Specialized  study  of 

Shakespearian  plays  based  on 
historical  awareness  of  acting 
styles  and  techniques  employed 
since  the  16th  century.  Students 
will  create  a  broad  range  of 
characters  in  a  variety  of  scenes 
from  Shakespeare. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


ThrArt  335  Introduction  to 
Directing  II 

Staff 

Advanced  work  in  directing,  in- 
cluding the  mounting  of  scenes 
and  one-act  plays. 
Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Direc- 
ting I 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  336  Introduction  to  Ac- 
ting II 

Staff 

Advanced    work    in    acting,    in- 
cluding the  mounting  of  scenes 
and  one-act  plays. 
Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Ac- 
ting I. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  351  Playwriting  II 

Mr  Evans,  Mr  Roberts 
Writing  for  the  theatre,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  three-act  form,  in- 
cluding   the    construction    of    a 
scenario  and  completion  of  a  draft 
of  an  original  three-act  play. 
Prerequisite:  Playwriting  I. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  360  Advanced  Design 

Mr  Roberts 

Advanced  techniques  in  the  scene 
sketch,  models  for  scenery,  inter- 
pretations of  the  differing  styles  reJ 
quired  for  plays,  opera,  ballet, 
musical  comedy,  etc.  Sketches, 
ground  plans,  and  one  major 
design  project  to  be  executed  dur- 
ing the  term. 

Prerequisite:  Design  I  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  404  Advanced  Directing 

Staff 

Advanced  work  on  special  class 

projects  in  a  laboratory  situation. 

The  mounting  of  small  scenes  and 

plays. 

Prerequisite:    Directing   I  and  II. 

Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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ThrArt  435  Theatre  Arts  Intern- 
ship Program 

Mr  Evans 

Designed  to  enable  theatre  arts 
majors  with  sufficient  course  work 
behind  them  to  earn  6  credits  for  a 
semester's  internship  with  a  televi- 
sion studio,  working  theatre,  or 
theatre  program  in  a  community 
college. 

Prerequisite:  Theatre  Arts  major. 
Junior  or  Senior  only;  permission 
of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  6  Credits 

ThrArt  436  Advanced  Acting 

Staff 

Advanced  work  on  selected  pro- 
jects with  special  attention  to  the 
individual  actor's  needs.  Scene- 
work,  script  breakdown,  and 
development  of  a  character. 
Prerequisite:  Acting  I  and  II. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


ThrArt  481  Selected  Topics 

Staff 

The  study  of  different  areas  within 
the  context  of  theatre  arts  prepara- 
tion. Courses  will  vary  each 
semester  and  will  be  announced 
during  pre-registration  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stand- 
ing.. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  586  Curriculum  and 
Methods  Student  Teaching  - 
Theatre  Arts 

Mr  Roberts 

The  issues  and  principles  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  drama.  Supervi- 
sion   and    critique    of    practice 
teaching  in  the  schools. 
Prerequisite:    Admission    to    the 
Teacher  Certification  Program  and 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (Practice 
Teaching  3-9  Credits 


ThrArt  450  Television  Produc- 
tion 

Ms  Van  Voorhis 

An  exploration  and  evaluation  of 
techniques  of  television  produc- 
tion, with  particular  emphasis  on 
common  industry  practices. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  452  Lighting  Design 

Ms  Van  Voorhis 

Study  of  the  principles  and  techni- 
ques of  illumination  for  the  stage. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

ThrArt  478  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Open  only  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  in  any  one  semester. 
Research,  study  and  participation 
in  theatre  projects  outside  the 
classroom  involving  consultation 
with  a  faculty  advisor.  A  written 
prospectus  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  department  chairperson. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 

ThrArt  479  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Open  only  to  a  limited  number  of 

students    in    any   one    semester. 

Research,  study  and  participation 

in    theatre    projects    outside    the 

classroom   involving   consultation 

with  a  faculty  advisor.  A  written 

prospectus  is  required. 

Hrs  by  arrangement        1-3  Credits 
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Translation  Program 

Professor  Anny  Newman,  Director 

The  Program  in  Translation  will  give  students  two 
different  routes  to  gain  a  foundation  in  the  skill  of 
foreign  language  translation: 

The  Concentration  in  Translation:  Students  can 
follow  a  20-hour  concentration  sequence  in  the 
translation  of  a  foreign  language  while  pursuing  a 
traditional  major  such  as  Political  Science,  Physics  or 
a  standard  Foreign  Language  major.  Their  degree  will 
show  that  not  only  do  they  have  expertise  in  their 
major  field  but  also  can  function  as  translators  of  in- 
formation into  and  out  of  a  second  language. 
Students  receive  a  Certificate  in  Translation. 

Translation  Option  for  Foreign  Language  Majors:  One 
option  for  students  wishing  to  major  in  a  foreign 
language  is  to  pursue  a  self-contained  50-hour  se- 
quence of  courses  focused  on  translation,  an  alter- 
native to  the  standard  foreign  language  curriculum. 
Students  receive  an  Advanced  Certificate  in  Transla- 
tion. 

The  Translation  Program  is  currently  being  developed 
in  French  and  German;  plans  call  for  the  gradual  ad- 
dition of  other  languages.  Students  should  consult 
foreign  language  departments  offerings  in  this 
catalogue  for  information  about  the  specific  courses 
presently  available.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to 
contact  the  director  of  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  students  an 
ancillary  skill  to  their  basic  education  as  a  career  op- 
tion. In  the  greater  Boston  area  alone  there  is  need 
for  translators'  skills  in  fields  ranging  from  public  ser- 
vice to  business  and  diplomacy.  In  the  medical  fields, 
for  example,  translators  are  needed  to  serve  the 
multi-lingual  clientele  of  the  city's  hospitals  and 
clinics;  public  institutions  are  presently  not  equipped 
to  serve  non-English  speakers. 

Prerequisite:  Both  the  Concentration  and  Translation 
Option  for  Foreign  Language  majors  have  the  same 
conditions  for  entrance: 

Passage  of  an  examination  which  tests  the  student's 
ability  to  read  and  write  English  or  the  student's 
native  language. 

Completion  of  a  two  term  sequence  of  courses  in  the 
student's  second  language,  "intermediate  language 
for  reading"  (offered  by  the  Foreign  Language 
departments). 

Passage  of  a  proficiency  examination  in  the  student's 
second  language.  Continuance  in  the  program  after 
the  sophomore  year  is  contingent  upon  this  examina- 
tion. The  examination  is  set  at  the  intermediate  level 
of  competence  within  the  college  level  intensive 
language  study  program.  The  attainment  of  profi- 
ciency is  required  at  the  start  of  the  junior  year. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  attain  the  proficiency 
level  by  studying  in  a  total  immersion  language  pro- 
gram, either  at  the  University,  where  available  or 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 


Requirements:  The  Concentration  and  the  Foreign 
Language  Translation  Option  have  five  requirements 
in  common: 

1 .  A  two  term  sequence  of  courses  in  the  stu- 
dent's second  language  on  "translation  and 
style",  in  the  context  of  an  advanced  collegiate 
level  of  language  study,  an  intensive  study  of 
grammar  of  stylistics  and  composition,  focused 
on  problems  of  idiomatic  translation  in  English 
and  the  second  language.  (Offered  by  the 
foreign  language  departments). 

2.  A  two  term  sequence  of  courses  in  the  second 
language  "advanced  translation"  which  will 
develop  further  an  in  depth  skill  of  written 
translation.  (Offered  by  the  Foreign  Language 
departments). 

3.  One  higher  level  course  in  English  grammar 
and  its  application  to  writing. 

4.  One  course  in  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the 
student's  second  language  (Offered  by  the 
foreign  language  department). 

5.  A  comprehensive  final  examination  in  transla- 
tion. The  Translation  Option  for  Foreign 
Language  majors  has  three  additional  re- 
quirements: 

6.  A  course  in  lexicology,  the  origin  and  meanings 
of  words. 

7.  Three  courses  complementing  the  basic  cur- 
riculum. This  requirement  may  be  met  in 
various  ways,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Ad- 
visor. For  example,  courses  can  include: 

—  the  history  of  the  student's  second  language 

—  the  sound  system  of  the  student's  second 
language 

—  the  dialects  of  the  student's  second  language 

—  International  Economics 

—  International  Law  and  Organization 

—  two  terms  of  a  third  language 

8.  A  coherent  six  course  sequence  in  the 
student's  second  language  or  related  fields  to 
complement  their  basic  translation  skills, 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of 
the  program  and  its  advisory  board. 

Internship:  An  optional  summer  or  full-year  internship 
may  be  available  to  students  who  wish  job  ex- 
perience in  translation. 
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Urban  Studies  Concentra- 
tion 

Professor  Roger  Prouty,  Director 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  an  inter- 
disciplinary program  in  Urban  Studies  administered 
by  the  following  departments:  Anthropology,  Art, 
Economics,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology 
and  Sociology. 

To  graduate  with  an  Urban  Studies  Concentration, 
the  student,  in  conjunction  with  the  requirements  of 
a  departmental  major,  takes  at  least  seven  courses 
from  the  list  below  (no  more  than  three  from  any 
single  department).  These  courses,  mainly  or  wholly 
addressed  to  urban  issues,  allow  students  to  explore 
the  historical  and  contemporary  problems  of  the  city 
and  city-dwellers  as  perceived  by  the  various 
disciplines.  The  cooperating  departments  will  offer  an 
interdisciplinary  seminar  each  spring  beginning  in 
1978.  Students  will  be  required  to  take  one  seminar. 
Since  not  all  courses  are  offered  each  year,  students 
should  check  with  departments  involved.  For  further 
information,  contact  the  coordinator. 

Anthropology 

Anth  209  Urban  Anthropology 

Anth  258  Anthropology  and  Social  Issues 

Art 

Art  480  Seminar  in  19th  and  20th  Century  Urbanism 

Economics 

Econ  155  Statistics 

Econ  213  Urban  Economics 

Econ  214  Research  in  Urban  Problems 

Econ  243  Political  Economy  of  the  Black  Ghetto 

Econ  318  Economics  of  State  and  Local  Government 

History 

Hist  276  United  States  in  the  20th  Century  I 

Hist  277  United  States  in  the  20th  Century  II 

Hist  323  History  of  Boston 

Hist  325  American  Social  History,  1865-Present 

Hist  398  Topics  in  Boston  History 

Hist  481  Boston's  Immigrants 

Political  Science 

PolSci  241  Metropolitan  Politics 

PolSci  242  Problems  in  Urban  Politics 

Psychology 

Psych  231  Environmental  Psychology 

Psych  232  Community  Psychology 

Sociology 

Sociol  221  Urban  Community 

Sociol  222  Community  Organizations 

Sociol  252  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

Sociol  327  Stratification 
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Women  Studies  Concentra- 
tion 

Faculty 

Ann  Froines,  Lecturer  and  Director;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Jean  M.  Humez 

Women's  Studies  at  UMass/ Boston  has  grown  from 
a  small  offering  of  departmental  courses  to  an  inter- 
disciplinary concentration  with  mor  than  30  courses, 
including  its  own  WOST  courses  taught  by  its  own 
staff. 

The  strong  interest  in  Women's  Studies  at  UMB  is 
based  on  the  commitment  of  women  students,  facul- 
ty and  staff  to  deepen  the  analysis  of  the  situation  of 
women  in  our  society. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  fill  out  the 
social  picture  of  humanity  and  to  question  and 
change  the  present  social  organization  based  on  the 
oppression  of  women.  To  this  end  the  Women's 
Studies  Concentration  encourages  the  development 
of  new  departmental  and  interdisciplinary  courses 
and  attempts  to  incorporate  new  perspectives  into 
existing  courses. 

Women's  Studes  invites  participation  of  students  in 
planning  and  evaluation  of  curriculum  and  in  plann- 
ing all  special  activities:  speakers,  conferences,  films 
and  other  cultural  presentations. 

Courses  are  open  to  all  students.  A  concentration, 
like  a  minor,  is  in  addition  to  a  major  field,  and  will 
be  recorded  on  the  student's  transcript.  Most 
courses  meet  the  requirements  not  only  of  the  con- 
centration but  also  major  and  core  curriculum  re- 
quirements. 

Seven  courses  or  21  credits  are  needed  to  complete 
the  concentration.  Concentrators  are  required  to  take 
the  introductory  course  (or  its  equivalent)  and  ought 
to  take  at  least  one  other  interdisciplinary  Women's 
Studies  course  (listed  as  WOST).  At  least  one  course 
must  be  taken  in  each  of  two  divisions:  the 
Humanities  and  the  Social  Sciences. 

About  one  half  of  the  courses  listed  below  are  of- 
fered each  semester.  Independent  study  and 
seminars  in  advanced  special  topics  are  available  for 
students  who  wish  to  do  a  directed  in-depth  study  or 
research  project. 

Students  and  faculty,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Women's  Studies  board  serve  as  advisors  and  will 
assist  concentrators  in  planning  a  program  in 
Women's  Studies  to  fit  their  areas  of  interest  and 
need.  Students  are  welcome  to  come  by  the 
Women's  Studies  office  for  more  information. 

Courses  in  Women's  Studies  are  listed  below.  In  ad- 
dition the  following  departmental  courses  are  part  of 
the  Women's  Studies  Concentration. 


Anth  355  Sex  Roles  and  Relationships 

Econ  292  Women's  Work 

Econ  295  Sex-Segregated  Labor  Markets 

Engl  205  Women  and  Men  in  19th  Century  Literature 

Engl  389  Black  Women  Writers 

Engl  440  Contemporary  Women  Poets 

Engl  482  Myth  of  the  Pioneer  Woman 

French  271  The  Feminine  Presence  in  French 

Literature  (in  tranlation) 
German  275  Women  and  Men  in  German  Literature 

(in  translation) 
Hist  307  Women  in  European  History  from  1700 
Hist  361  History  of  Working  Class  Women 
Hist  362  History  of  Feminism 
Hist  364  History  of  Feminist  Thought 
Hist  481  Women  in  Religious  Movements 
Human  373  Women  and  the  Feminine  Myth 
Human  382  Homosexuality  in  Literature 
IntDis  103  Law  and  Single  Parent 
LawJust  103Q  Women  in  Prison 
Phil  287  Equality 
Phil  289  Marxist  Philosophy 
Phil  481  Philosophical  Issues  of  Feminism 
Psych  263  Psychology  and  Women 
Sociol  382  Social  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles 
Sociol  451  Field  Methods 
Sociol  475  Socialization 
Sociol  485  Single  Parent  Family 
ThArt  240  Women  in  Theatre 
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WoSt  100  Women  and  Society, 
An  Introduction  to  Women's 
Studies 

Ms  Froines,  Ms  Humez 
An  introductory,  interdisciplinary 
course  recommended  as  a  first 
course  in  Women's  Studies. 
Through  lectures,  readings,  and 
discussions,  students  will  examine 
the  origins  of  women's  oppres- 
sion; female  and  male  sex  roles; 
marriage  and  the  family;  women 
workers  at  home  and  in  the  labor 
force.  Students  will  relate  course 
material  to  experiences  in  their 
own  lives.  Preference  given  to  first 
and  second  year  students. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

WoSt  200  Twentieth  Century 
Women  Writers;  A  Feminist 
Perspective 

Ms  Humez 

An  intermediate-level  course 
which  examines  the  ways  women 
writers  in  this  century  have  dealt 
with  some  important  themes  of 
contemporary  feminism.  These  in- 
clude: the  special  difficulties  facing 
the  woman  artist;  the  process  of 
female  socialization  and  its  impact 
on  mother-daughter  relationships; 
female  adolescence,  lesbianism; 
the  need  for  making  the  live  of  or- 
dinary women  a  subject  for  study 
and  a  source  of  artistic  creation; 
and  rediscovery  of  women's  col- 
lective past.  Novels,  short  stories, 
some  analytical  essays  and 
autobiographies  will  be  used. 
Prerequisite:  One  Women's 
Studies  course  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

WoSt  300  Feminist  Thought 

Staff 

An  advanced  course  designed  for 
Women's  Studies  Concentrators 
on  the  position  of  women  in  socie- 
ty. It  is  a  survey  of  particular  body 
of  Western  political  thought. 
Topics  include  British  feminism, 
Marxian  views  on  the  'Woman 
Question',  socialist  theories. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


WoSt  350  Women  in  the  Third 
World  Countries 

Ms  Froines 

An  upper  level  course  focusing  on 
the  impact  of  Colonialsm  and  Im- 
perialism on  women's  lives  in 
selected  Third  World  countries. 
Topics  examined  will  include 
changing  work  and  family  roles  of 
women;  the  woman's  role  in 
economic  development:  the  food 
crisis  and  population  control: 
women's  participation  in  national 
liberation  struggles  and  socialist 
construction. 

Prerequisite:     One     Women's 
Studies    course.     Introductory 
History  or  Politics  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

WoSt  400  Research  and 
Methods  in  Women's  Studies 

Staff 

A  seminar  to  introduce  to  a  variety 

of   research   methods   in   various 

disciplines  in  order  to  develop  an 

interdisciplinary    approach    to 

selected     topics     in    women's 

studies.    Instructor  and   students 

will    consider    new    sources    of 

material  for  research  on  women. 

Completion  of  a  major  project  or 

research   paper  will   be  required. 

Limited  to    15  Junior  or   Senior 

students. 

Prerequisite:     Two     Women's 

Studies  courses  and  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

WoSt  479  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Open  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  each  semester.  A  written 
prosepctus  must  be  formulated 
with  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

WoSt  480  Special  Topics 

Staff 

Selected  topics  in  women's 
studies.  Taught  by  visiting  lec- 
turers and  staff. 

Prerequisite:     WoSt     100    or 
equivalent  or  permission   of  in- 
structor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Administrative  Officers  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Michael  P  Riccards,  PhD,  Dean 
James  F  Brennan,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  for  Policy 
and  Planning 

James  H  Broderick,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  for 
General  Studies 

Joseph  Tribble,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  for  Administra- 
tion 

Midori  Hayashi,  Assistant  Dean 
Judi  Roberts,  Assistant  Dean 
Gerald  J  Sullivan,  MA,  Assistant  Dean 


Department  Chairpersons 

Charles  M  Nelsen,  PhD 
Harold  Taurman,  MA 
Edna  Seaman,  PhD 
Luckson  E  Ejofodomi,  PhD 
Leverett  J  Zompa,  PhD 
R  Joseph  Schork,  PhD 
Arthur  MacEwan,  PhD 
Charles  Knight,  PhD 
Brian  Thompson,  PhD 
Robert  H  Spaethling,  PhD 
Richard  H  Powers,  PhD 
Antonio  F  Carrara,  PhD 
Bernice  Auslander,  PhD 
John  Huggler,  BM 
Robert  Swartz.PhD 
DVGLN  Rao,  PhD 
Diane  Paul,  PhD 
Donald  L  Mixon,  PhD 
Anny  Newman,  PhD 
John  K  Dickinson,  PhD 
James  J  Ryan,  PhD 
Louis  E  Roberts,  PhD 


Anthropology 

Art 

Biology 

Black  Studies 

Chemistry 

Classics 

Economics 

English 

French 

German 

History 

Italian 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Theatre  Arts 
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Resident  Faculty 


Resident  Faculty  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Rose  Abendstern,  BA,  Hunter 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French 

Feroz  Ahmad,  BA,  St. 
Stephen's  College,  Delhi  Universi- 
ty, MA,  PhD,  London  University, 
Professor  of  History 
Joseph  S  Alper,  BA,  Harvard 
College,  PhD,  Yale  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Jeanne  Ambrose-Grillet, 
Diplome  d'Etudes  Superieures: 
CAPES  Ecole  Pratique  des  Haute 
Etudes,  Paris,  Docteur  En 
Linguistique,  Sorbonne, 
Associate  Professor  of  French 
Hatimali  Amiji,  BA,  University 
of  London,  MA,  Princeton 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

Martin  Andic,  AB,  Dartmouth 
College,  AM,  PhD,  Princeton 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Pamela  Annas,  BA,  SUNY  at 
Buffalo,  PhD,  Indiana  University, 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

JP  Anselme,  BA,  St  Martial  Col- 
lege, BS,  Ford  ham  University, 
PhD,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Marvin  M  Antonoff,  BS,  MA, 
New  York  University,  PhD,  Cor- 
nell University,  Professor  of 
Physics 

John  Anzalone,  BA,  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  MA, 
PhD,  Tufts  University,  Visiting 
Associate  Professor  of  French 
Renee  M  Arb,  BS,  MA,  PhD, 
Radcliffe  College,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Art 

Bernice  Auslander,  BA,  Bar- 
nard College,  MS,  University  of 
Chicago,  PhD,  University  of 
Michigan,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Barbara  Ayres,  BA,  Coe  Col- 
lege, MA,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  PhD,  Harvard- Radcliffe, 
Professor  of  Anthropology 
Alfonso  Azpeitia,  MS,  PhD, 
University  of  Madrid,  Professor  of 
Mathematics 


Donald  Babcock,  BS,  US  Naval 
Academy,  MA,  PhD,  Stanford 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Efrain  Barradas,  BA,  Univer- 
sidad  de  Puerto  Rico,  MA, 
Princeton  University,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Spanish 
Ros  Barron,  BFA, 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art, 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 
Marta  Batmasian,  BA,  Emerson 
College,  MA,  Brandeis  University, 
Lecturer  in  Armenian 
Kamaljit  Bawa,  BA,  MS,  PhD, 
Punjab  University,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology 
Paul  E  Beard,  BA,  University  of 
Michigan,  MIA,  PhD,  Columbia 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science 
Ernest  I  Becker,  BS  in  Phar- 
macy, PhD  Western  Reserve 
University,  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Ruth  Bennett,  BS,  PhD,  Tufts 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology 

Stuart  F  Berde,  BA,  University 
of  Minnesota,  PhD,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anthropology 
Edward  Berkowitz,  AB, 
Princeton  University,  MA,  PhD, 
Northwestern  University,  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Laurence  D  Berman,  AB,  MA, 
PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Ann  Berthoff,  BA,  Cornell  Col- 
lege, MA,  Radcliffe  College,  Pro- 
fessor of  English 
Naomi  Bishop,  BA,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
thropology 

James  E  Blackwell,  BA,  MA, 
Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
PhD,  Washington  State  Universi- 
ty, Professor  of  Sociology 
Joel  Blair,  BA,  University  of 
Texas,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Augusto  Blasi,  MA,  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago,  PhD, 
Washington  University,  St  Louis, 
Missouri,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Max  Bluestone,  BNS,  The  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross,  MA,  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  Professor  of 
English 


Lawrence  Blum,  AB,  Princeton 
University,  PhD,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Andrew  Boelcskevy,  BA,  West 
Viriginia  University,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  German 
Ethan  Bolker,  AB,  Harvard  Col- 
lege, AM,  PhD,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, Professor  of  Mathematics 
Paul  Bookbinder,  BA,  Queen's 
College,  MA,  Northeastern 
University,  PhD,  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, Associate  Professor  of 
History 

Charles  Bowen,  BA,  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  MA,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
James  P  Brady,  AB,  Dartmouth 
College,  M  Crim,  D  Crim,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
James  E  Brennan,  AB,  Pro- 
vidence College,  MA,  University 
of  Daton,  PhD,  Kent  State 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Harry  Brill,  BA,  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, BA,  PhD,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology 
Francis  L  Broderick,  LLD,  BA, 
Princeton  University,  MA,  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  Com- 
monwealth Professor  of  History 
James  H  Broderick,  BA,  Har- 
vard College,  MA,  University  of 
Chicago,  PhD,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, Professor  of  English 
Luise  Bronner,  BS,  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  MA,  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  Associate 
Professor  of  German 
Thomas  N  Brown,  BS,  Boston 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Professor  of  History 
Neal  Bruss,  BA,  University  of 
Michigan,  MA,  PhD,  University 
of  Michigan,  Lecturer  of  English 
Josephine  Bunselmeyer,  BS, 
Northwestern  University,  MA, 
PhD,  Fordham  University,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  English 
Diana  Burgin,  BA,  Swarthmore 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Russian 

Ruth  Butler,  BA,  Western 
Reserve  University,  PhD,  New 
York  University,  Professor  of  Art 


Dennis  Byrnes,  BA,  University 
of  North  Dakota,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  Chicago,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology 
James  S  Byrnes,  BA,  New  York 
University,  MA,  PhD,  Yeshiva 
University,  Associate  Professor 
Mathematics 

James  Campen,  BA,  Harvard 
University,  MA,  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  University,  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics 
Antonio  F  Carrara,  BA,  MA, 
PhD,  Boston  College,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Italian 
Robert  L  Carter,  BA,  College  of 
Wooster,  PhD,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, Associate  Professor 
Chemistry 

Leonard  A  Catz,  MA,  PhD, 
Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem, 
Israel,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics 

Kenneth  F  Cemy,  BS,  Marietta 
College,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Michael  Chesson,  BA,  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  PhD,  Har- 
vard University,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

Eric  Chester,  BA,  PhD,  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics 
J  Jefferson  Cleveland,  BA, 
Clark  University,  M  Mus,  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  DMA, 
Boston  University,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Music 
Howard  Cohen,  BA,  Harvard 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Jean  Collignon,  Licence 
d'Anglais,  Diplome  d'Etudes, 
Superieures  d'Anglais,  Toulouse, 
Agregation  d'Anglais,  Sorbonne, 
Professor  of  French 
Martha  Finney  Collins,  BA, 
Stanford  University,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  Iowa,  Associate 
Professor  of  English 
Daniel  Comenetz,  BA,  PhD, 
Brandeis  University,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
John  Conlon,  AB,  Catholic 
University,  MA,  PhD,  Tufts 
University,  Coordinator,  Teacher 
Certification  Program 
Ann  Cordilia,  BA,  City  College 
of  New  York,  MA,  PhD,  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  Instructor  of 
Sociology 
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Paul  T  Costa,  Jr,  BA,  Clark 

University,  MA,  PhD,  University 
of  Chicago,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology 

Robert  Crossley,  BA,  Rockhurst 
College,  MA,  PhD,  University  of 
Virginia,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Mary  D  Curran,  BA,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  Iowa,  Professor  of 
English 

Elizabeth  A  Davis,  BA,  Mount 
Ho/yoke  College,  PhD,  Brandeis 
University,  Part-time  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology 
Thadius  Davis,  BS,  Southern 
University,  MA,  Atlanta  Universi- 
ty, PhD,  Boston  University, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Lynn  F  Dhority,  BA,  University 
of  Colorado,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
German 

John  Dickinson,  PhD,  Universi- 
ty of  Marburg,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology 
Spencer  DiScala,  BA,  Queens 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Columbia 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
History 

Linda  Dittmar,  PhD,  Stanford 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Albert  J  Diwer,  BA,  Boston, 
College,  MA,  PhD,  University  of 
Michigan,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

Todd  Eachus,  BA,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  MA, 
University  of  Nevada,  PhD, 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
John  Ebersole,  BA,  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology 
Luckson  E  Ejofodomi,  BTH, 
Advanced  Seminary,  Igbaja, 
Nigeria,  BA,  Syracuse  University, 
MA,  PhD,  Boston  University, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Black 
Studies 

Ernest  S  Elyash,  BS,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  PhD,  Cornell 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 
Steven  Erikson,  SB, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  MBA,  Boston 
University,  ABD,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Instruc- 
tor, Management  Program,  CPS 


Louis  Esposito,  BA,  St  Peter's 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Boston  Col- 
lege, Associate  Professor  of 
Economics 

Clara  Estow,  BA,  Southern  Il- 
linois University,  MA,  PhD, 
Brandeis  University,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Spanish 
Robert  R  Evans,  BA,  Harvard 
College,  PhD,  Brandeis  Universi- 
ty, Associate  Professor  of 
Theatre  Arts 

Paul  Faler,  BA,  Southern 
Methodists  University,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Associate  Professor  of  History 
So-Fei  Fang,  BS,  National 
Taiwan  University,  PhD,  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
Golamreza  Fazel,  BA,  California 
State  College,  Long  Beach,  MA, 
PhD,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

Harriet  Feinberg,  AB,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  AM,  Columbia 
University,  EdD,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

Ellen  Feingold,  BS,  Radcliffe 
College,  Lecturer,  CPCS 
Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  BA,  MA, 
Duke  University,  PhD,  Ohio  State 
University,  Professor  of  English 
Frances  Fergusson,  BA, 
Wellesley  College,  MA,  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  Associate 
Professor  of  Art 
Louis  Ferleger,  BA,  MA,  PhD, 
Temple  University,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics 
Keitha  Fine,  BA,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, MA,  George  Washington 
University,  Assistant  Professor  in 
Political  Science 
Philip  Rnkelpearl,  BA, 
Princeton  University,  MA,  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  Professor  of 
English 

Karen  Fisher,  BA,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  MA,  University  of 
Virginia,  PhD,  University  of 
Virginia  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Tager  Helen  Flusberg,  BS, 
University  College,  London,  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 
Clive  Foss,  BA,  Harvard  College, 
MA,  PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  History 


Lawrence  Foster,  BA,  PhD, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  MA, 
City  University  of  New  York, 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Kenneth  Frederick,  BA,  MA, 
PhD,  University  of  Michigan, 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
John  A  Freeberg,  BA,  Harvard 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology 

Anne  Froines,  BA,  Swarthmore 
College,  MA,  University  of  Lon- 
don, Lecturer  in  Women's 
Studies 

Mathew  Gaffney,  BS,  Harvard 
College,  PhD,  University  of 
Chicago,  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Paul  A  Gagnon,  BA,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  MA,  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  Professor  of 
History 

Lawrence  Gaines,  BA,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  Maryland,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology 
Dolores  Gallo,  BA,  Hunter  Col- 
lege, MA,  New  York  University, 
EdD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  Teacher  Cer- 
tification Program 
Frederick  C  Gamst,  AB,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
PhD,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Professor  of  An- 
thropology 

Gerald  R  Garrett,  BA,  Whitman 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Washington 
State  University,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology 
Monique  Garrity,  BA, 
Marygrove  College,  MA,  PhD, 
Boston  College,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics 
Robert  I  Gelb,  BS,  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  PhD, 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Michael  F  Gibbons,  Jr,  BA, 
MPhil,  PhD,  Yale  University, 
Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
thropology 

Edward  S  Ginsberg,  BA,  ScB, 
Brown  University,  MS,  PhD, 
Stanford  University,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics 
Edwin  Gittleman,  BA,  MA, 
PhD,  Columbia  University,  Pro- 
fessor of  English 


Vito  R  Giustiniani,  Dottore  in 
Lettere  e  Filosofia,  University  of 
Pisa,  Dr  Phil  Habil  in  Rom  Phil, 
University  of  Freiburg,  Libera 
docenza  in  filologia  medioevale  e 
umanistica  Italy,  Professor  of 
Italian 

Colin  Godfrey,  BSc,  MA, 
University  of  British  Columbia, 
PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Claire  Golomb,  BA,  The 
Hebrew  University,  Israel,  MA, 
The  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  New  York,  PhD, 
Brandeis  University,  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology 
George  Goodwin,  Jr,  BA, 
Williams  College,  MA,  PhD,  Har- 
vard University,  Professor  of 
Political  Science 

Linda  Gordon,  BA,  Swarthmore 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Yale  Universi- 
ty, Associate  Professor  of  History 
Susan  Gore,  AB,  Douglas  Col- 
lege, Rutgers  University,  MA, 
PhD,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Lawrence  S  Greene,  BA, 
University  of  Vermont,  DMD, 
Tufts  University,  PhD,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology 
Walter  Grossmann,  BA, 
Yankton  College,  MA,  PhD,  Har- 
vard University,  MLS,  Simmons 
College,  Professor  of  History 
James  LeLand  Grove,  BA,  Yale 
University,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

William  Hagar,  BS,  Widener 
College,  PhD,  Temple  University, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
William  Roy  Hamilton,  BA, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  MA, 
PhD,  University  of  Maryland, 
Commonwealth  Professor  of 
Political  Science 
Robert  Hannigan,  AB,  Cornell 
University,  Assistant  Professor  in 
History 

Bettina  Harrison,  BS,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  MA,  Radcliffe 
College,  PhD,  Boston  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Francis  Hart,  BA,  Harvard  Col- 
lege, MA,  PhD,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, Professor  of  English 
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Alan  Harwood,  BA,  Harvard 
College,  MA,  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Associate  Professor  of  An- 
thropology 

Jeremy  Hatch,  BA,  Cambridge 
University,  PhD,  Duke  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Leon  Hatch,  AB,  Eastern 
Nazarene  College,  MA,  PhD, 
Boston  University,  Visiting 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Alan  Helms,  BA,  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Larry  Hill,  BS,  University  of  Il- 
linois, MDiv,  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Lecturer  in 
Music 

Alfred  Hoelzel,  BA,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  MA,  Nor- 
thwestern University,  PhD, 
Boston  University,  Professor  of 
German 

Guy  Hogan,  BA,  Talladega  Col- 
lege, MS,  University  of  Chicago, 
PhD  Ohio  State  University, 
Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Richard  Horsley,  BA,  PhD,  Har- 
vard University,  STB,  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Religious  Studies 
Ritta  J  Horsley,  BA,  Radcliffe 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
German 

Susan  Horton,  BA,  The  De- 
fiance College,  MA,  PhD, 
Brandeis  University,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English 
Jeffrey  L  Houben,  BA,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  MA,  PhD, 
Princeton  University,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Classics 
Talbott  W  Huey,  BA,  Yale 
University,  MA  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,  PhD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
John  Huggler,  BM,  University 
of  Rochester,  Associate  Professor 
of  Music 

Jean  Humez,  BA,  Bennington 
College,  MPhil,  PhD,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Assistant  Professor  of 
Women's  Studies 
David  Hunt,  BA,  Haverford  Col- 
lege, PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  History 


Glenn  Jacobs,  BA,  MA, 

Brooklyn  College,  PhD,  Temple 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Gregory  Johnson,  BA,  Universi- 
ty of  Oregon,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Lawrence  Kamara,  BA,  Durham 
University,  England,  MA,  PhD, 
Boston  University,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology 
Herbert  Kamowitz,  BS,  City 
College  of  New  York,  ScM,  PhD, 
Brown  University,  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Thomas  P  Kanza,  MA,  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain,  MPhil, 
University  of  London,  Diplome 
des  Hautes  Etudes  Interna- 
tionales, College  of  Europe, 
Bruges,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science 
Lawrence  Kaplan,  BA,  MS, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  PhD, 
University  of  Chicago,  Professor 
of  Biology 

Robert  Kastenbaum,  AA,  E  Los 
Angeles  College,  BA,  Long 
Beach  State  College,  PhD, 
University  of  Southern  California, 
Professor  of  Psychology 
Seymour  Katz,  BA,  Rutgers 
University,  PhD,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Professor  of  English 
Janet  Kelly,  BS,  Georgetown 
School  of  Foreign  Service,  PhD, 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

Wen  Yuan  Keng,  BS,  National 
Taiwan  University,  MA,  Syracuse 
University,  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics 

James  Kenney,  BA,  MA, 
University  of  Hawaii,  Instructor  in 
Japanese 

Paul  H  Keyes,  BS,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  PhD, 
University  of  Maryland,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics 
Christine  Armett  Kibel,  BSc, 
PhD,  University  of  London, 
University  College,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology 
Mary  Lee  Evans  Kimball,  BA, 
Smith  College,  Diplome  d'Etudes 
Universitairs,  University  of  Paris, 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 
Prudence  King,  BA,  Boston 
University,  MA,  Boston  Universi- 
ty, Lecturer,  Teacher  Certification 
program 


Esther  R  Kingston-Mann,  BA, 

Antioch  College,  MA,  PhD, 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  History 
Charles  Knight,  BA,  Haverford 
College,  MA,  PhD,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

George  Koniaris,  BA,  University 
of  Athens,  MA,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  PhD, 
Cornell  University,  Professor  of 
Classics 

Bernard  M  Kramer,  BA, 
Brooklyn  College,  MA,  PhD,  Har- 
vard University,  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Richard  Kronish,  BA,  University 
of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  PhD, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Sociology 
Donald  Krus,  BA,  Drew  Univer- 
sity, MA,  PhD,  Clark  University, 
Professor  of  Psychology 
David  Landy,  BA,  MA,  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina,  PhD,  Har- 
vard University,  Professor  of  An- 
thropology 

Calvin  J  Larson,  BA,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  MS,  San 
Jose  State  College,  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Daniel  A  Laufer,  BS, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  Brandeis 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Sanford  R  Lieberman,  BA, 
University  of  Rochester,  MA, 
PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

Joan  Liem,  BA,  University  of 
Rochester,  PhD,  Boston  Universi- 
ty, Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Herbert  Lipke,  BS,  MS,  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  University  of  Il- 
linois, Professor  of  Biology 
Marcia  Lloyd,  BA,  Brown 
University,  Pembroke  College, 
MFA,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Morris  Lounds,  BA,  City  College 
of  New  York,  MA,  University  of 
Connecticut,  MS,  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
Bates  Lowry,  MA,  PhB,  PhD, 
University  of  Chicago,  Professor 
of  Art 


Barbara  E  Luedtke,  BA, 

Pomona  College,  Claremont, 
California,  MA,  PhD,  University 
of  Michigan,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anthropology 
Joan  Lukas,  BA,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, PhD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
John  A  Lutts,  BS,  Spring  Hill 
College,  MA,  PhD,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  ThL,  Woodstock 
College,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Donald  H  Lyons,  BA,  University 
of  Buffalo,  MA,  PhD,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Professor  of 
Physics 

Richard  Lyons,  BA,  Carleton 
College,  PhD,  Princeton  Universi- 
ty, Associate  Professor  of  English 
Arthur  MacEwan,  BA,  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics 

Harold  P.  Mahon,  BA,  MA, 
Oregon  State  University,  PhD, 
University  of  Washington, 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Frances  Malino,  BA,  Skidmore 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Brandeis 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
History 

Isabella  Mao,  AB,  National 
Taiwan  University,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chinese 
Thomas  IM  Margulis,  BS, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Emerson  Marks,  BA,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  MA,  University 
of  Iowa,  PhD,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Professor  of  English 
Dorothy  Marshall,  AB,  MA, 
Smith  College,  PhD,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Commonwealth  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  and 
Spanish 

Arthur  W  Martin,  BA,  Harvard 
University,  MS,  PhD,  Stanford 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics 

Jane  R  Martin,  BA,  PhD, 
Radcliffe  College,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy 
John  Marvin,  BA,  MA,  Universi- 
ty of  Denver,  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

Monica  McAlpine,  BA,  MA, 
PhD,  University  of  Rochester, 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
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Timothy  McCarthy,  BS,  Clark 

University,  MA,  PhD,  Brandeis 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
History 

Emily  A  McDermott,  BA,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  PhD,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Assistant  Professor  of 
Classics 

Mildred  Mclntyre,  BA,  Swar- 
thmore  College,  MA,  PhD,  Clark 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Jamas  McQuaid,  BA,  University 
of  Michigan,  MFA,  Ohio  Universi- 
ty, Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Art. 

Michael  A  Milbum,  BA,  Stan- 
ford University,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Assistant  professor  of 
Psychology 

Donald  Mixon,  BA,  MA,  San 
Francisco  State  College,  PhD, 
University  of  Nevada,  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology 
T  Scott  Miyakawa,  ME,  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  Columbia 
University,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Benjamin  R  Mollow,  BA,  Cor- 
nell University,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics 

Celia  Moore,  BA,  University  of 
Texas,  PhD,  Rutgers  University, 
Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Siamak  Movahedi,  LLB,  Univer- 
sity of  Tehran,  MS,  California 
State  University  at  Fresno,  PhD, 
Washington  State  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Some  Nath  Mukherjee,  MSc, 
PhD,  Banaras  Hindu  University, 
Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Gerald  Murray,  BA,  Harvard 
College,  MPhil,  PhD,  Columbia 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

Ricardo  Navas-Ruiz,  PhD, 
Universidad  de  Salamanca,  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish 
Charles  M  Nelson,  BA, 
Washington  State  University, 
MA,  PhD,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley,  Associate  Professor 
of  Anthropology 
Duncan  Nelson,  BA,  Wesleyan 
University,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Anny  Newman,  BA,  University 
of  Zagreb,  MA,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, Assistant  Professor  of  Russian 


Frank  J  Nisetich,  BA,  MA, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
PhD,  Harvard  University,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Classics 
Shaun  O'Connell,  BA,  MA, 
PhD,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 
Elizabeth  O'Neill,  BS, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Allen  Orenstein,  BA,  The  City 
College  of  New  York,  MS, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  PhD, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Maria-Luisa  Osorio,  BA,  Univer- 
sidad de  La  Habana,  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  Doctor  en 
Filosofia  y  Letras,  Universidad  de 
La  Habana,  Associate  Professor 
of  Spanish 

Friedrich  P  Ott,  Staatl  Gym- 
nasium, Kreuznach,  Staatsex- 
amen,  Mainz  University,  Ger- 
many, MA,  Marquette  University, 
PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  German 
Stephen  K  Parrott,  BS,  MS, 
PhD,  University  of  Michigan,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
David  N  Patterson,  AB, 
Washington  University,  AM, 
PhD,  Harvard  University,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Music 
Franklin  K  Patterson,  BA,  Oc- 
cidental College,  MA,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  PhD, 
The  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
Boyden  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

Diane  Paul,  BS,  Northeastern 
University,  MA,  City  College  of 
New  York,  PhD,  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science 
Martin  Pearlman,  BA,  Cornell 
University,  MM,  Yale  University, 
Lecturer  in  Music 
James  Perchik,  BA,  Rutgers 
University,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

William  A  Percy,  BA,  University 
of  Tennessee,  MA,  Cornell 
University,  MA,  PhD,  Princeton 
University,  Professor  of  History 
Ben  C  Peterson,  BA,  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  MFA,  Hartford 
Art  School,  University  of  Hart- 
ford, Assistant  Professor  of  Art 


Michel  Philip,  License  Es  Lettres 
Classiques,  University  of  Paris, 
Agregation  des  Lettres,  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure,  Professor  of 
French 

David  J  Policansky,  BA,  Stan- 
ford University,  MS,  PhD, 
University  of  Oregon,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology 
Martin  Posner,  BA,  University 
of  California,  PhD,  Princeton 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics 

Richard  H  Powers,  BA,  MA, 
PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  Pro- 
fessor of  History 
Robert  Prins,  BM,  MM,  Indiana 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music 

Alfred  Proulx,  BA,  PhD  Yale 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
French 

Roger  W  Prouty,  BA,  Harvard 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Columbia 
University,  Professor  of  History 
DVGLN  Rao,  BS,  MA,  PhD,  An- 
dhra  University,  Waltair,  India, 
Professor  of  Physics 
Suzanne  Relyea,  BA,  New  York 
University,  PhD,  Yale  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  French 
Michael  Rex,  BA,  Indiana 
University,  PhD,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Associate  Professor  of 
Biology 

Michael  P  Riccards,  BA,  MA, 
MPhil,  PhD,  Rutgers  University, 
Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

Ellen  F  Richards,  BA,  University 
of  Chicago,  MA,  Boston  Universi- 
ty, PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Theodore  Richer,  BA,  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota,  MFA,  University 
of  Iowa,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

Robert  Risse,  BA,  Grinnell  Col- 
lege MA,  PhD,  Washington 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Art 

Richard  Robbins,  BA,  Brooklyn 
College,  MA,  Washington  State 
University,  PhD,  University  of  Il- 
linois, Professor  of  Sociology 
Louis  E  Roberts,  BA,  Bowdoin 
College,  MA,  Boston  University, 
PhD,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Theatre  Arts 


William  Roberts,  University  of 
Chicago  Art  Students  League, 
CFA,  Yale  School  of  Drama, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 
Arts 

Carole  Robinson,  BA,  Radcliffe 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Brandeis 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

Eric  Robinson,  BA,  MA,  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge  University, 
Professor  of  History 
Geoffrey  Rogers,  Diploma  Cen- 
tral School  of  Art  and  Design, 
London,  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 
Walter  Rosen,  BA,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  MS,  Ohio 
State  University,  PhD,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Professor  of 
Biology 

Bernard  Rosenblatt,  AB, 
University  of  New  Hampshire, 
PhD,  Clark  University,  Professor 
of  Psychology 

Barbara  Ross,  BA,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Lois  Rudnick,  BA,  Jackson  Col- 
lege, MA,  Tufts  University,  PhD, 
Brown  University,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 
Joseph  Russell,  MA,  Boston 
College,  PhD,  Boston  College, 
Lecturer  of  Mathematics 
Alvan  S  Ryan,  BA,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  MA,  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Professor  of  English 
Emeritus 

James  J  Ryan,  BA,  Queens  Col- 
lege, MA,  PhD,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Professor  of  Spanish 
Fuad  Safwat,  BSC,  University  of 
Baghdad,  MA,  PhD,  Washington 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology 

Freda  Salzman,  BS,  Brooklyn 
College,  MS,  PhD,  University  of 
Illinois,  Professor  of  Physics 
George  Salzman,  BS,  Brooklyn 
College,  MS,  PhD,  University  of 
Illinois,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ina  Samuels,  BA,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  PhB, 
University  of  Chicago,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  Michigan,  Professor 
of  Psychology 
Nellie  Sanchez-Arce,  BA, 
Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico,  MA, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  PhD, 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
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Geza  Schay,  Jr,  BA,  Eotovos 
University,  Budapest,  PhD, 
Princeton  University,  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Salvatore  Schiavo-Campo,  BA, 
Brandeis  University,  MA,  PhD, 
Columbia  University,  LLD, 
Universita  Di  Palermo,  Professor 
of  Economics 

Maxwell  Schleifer,  AB,  Harvard 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Boston 
University,  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Ruth  Schmitter,  BS,  Michigan 
State  University,  MS,  University 
of  Edinburgh,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

Susan  Schneider,  BA,  Barnard 
College,  MA,  University  of 
California,  PhD,  University  of 
Texas,  Associate  Professor  of 
History 

R  Joseph  Schork,  BA,  College 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  DPhil,  Oxford 
University,  Professor  of  Classics 
Ronald  Schreiber,  BA, 
Wesleyan  University,  MA,  PhD, 
Columbia  University,  Associate 
Professor  of  English 
John  H  Schultz,  BA,  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  ScM,  PhD, 
Brown  University,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology 
Karlene  Schwartz,  BS,  MS, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Biology 
Lowell  M  Schwartz,  BS,  ScD, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  MS,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Professor 
of  Chemistry 

Steven  Schwartz,  BS,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  AM,  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Edna  Seaman,  BS,  Brooklyn 
College,  PhD,  University  of  Il- 
linois, Urbana,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology 
Robert  Seeley,  BS,  Haverford 
College,  PhD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

Lester  A  Segal,  BSS,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  MA,  Ohio 
State  University,  PhD,  Columbia 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
History 


Linda  Sevey,  BA,  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Pembroke  College,  MAT, 
Harvard  University,  MFA, 
Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Art 

Nareshchandra  P  Shah,  BS, 
MS,  University  of  Louisville,  PhD, 
Stanford  University,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics 
John  Shane,  BA,  University  of 
Maine,  PhD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics 
Mary  Shaner,  BA,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, MA,  PhD,  University  of  Il- 
linois, BLitt,  Oxford  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Marshall  Shatz,  BS,  Harvard 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Columbia 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
History 

Penelope  Shaw,  BA,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  Michigan,  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Harland  Sheerin,  BA,  Nasson 
College,  PhD,  University  of 
Maine,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

Birgit  Shell,  Universities  of 
Freiburg,  Vienna  and  Munich, 
MA,  Harvard  University,  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Art 
Robert  Shope,  AB,  Princeton 
University,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Sandra  Shuman,  BA,  Smith 
College,  PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Assistant  Professor  of  German 
R  Timothy  Sieber,  BA,  Haver- 
ford College,  MA,  PhD,  New 
York  University,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology 
George  Siegel,  BA,  MA,  Colum- 
bia University,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Russian 

Arthur  P  Simonds,  AB,  Harvard 
College,  PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

George  Slover,  BA,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  MFA,  Yale 
University,  MA,  PhD,  Indiana 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Loretta  Porto  Slover,  BA,  St 
John's  University,  MA,  PhD,  Har- 
vard University,  Lecturer  in  Por- 
tuguese 

Karen  Smiley,  BA,  MA,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Art 


George  Smith,  Jr,  BA,  PhD, 
University  of  Virginia,  MA, 
University  of  Calif nia,  Berkeley, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Janet  Farrell  Smith,  BS,  MA, 
PhD,  Columbia  University,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Philosophy 
Malcolm  Smuts,  BA,  Yale 
University,  PhD,  Princeton 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

Marilyn  Sorenson,  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  MA,  Boston  Col- 
lege, Licence  de  Concert,  L'Ecole 
Norma/e  de  Musique,  Instructor 
in  French 

Robert  H  Spaethling,  BA,  MA, 
PhD,  University  of  California, 
Honorary  MA,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, Professor  of  German 
John  D  Spence,  AB,  Grinnell 
College,  JD,  Harvard  Law 
School,  PhD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
Suzanne  Spencer-Wood,  BA, 
Mount  Ho/yoke  College,  MA, 
Northwestern  University,  PhD, 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
thropology 

Robert  Steamer,  BA,  Bucknell 
University,  MA,  University  of 
Virginia,  PhD,  Cornell  University, 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
Monique  Stem,  MA,  University 
of  Paris,  PhD,  University  of 
Maryland,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French 

Mary  H  Stevenson,  BA, 
Brandeis  University,  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics 
Sharon  Stichter,  BA,  Beloit  Col- 
lege, PhD,  Columbia  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Irvin  Stock,  BA,  Washington 
Square  College,  NYU,  MA,  PhD, 
Columbia  University,  Professor  of 
English 

Taylor  Stoehr,  BA,  Boston  Col- 
lege, MA,  PhD,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Professor  of 
English 

Edward  Strickland,  BA, 
Washington  Square  College, 
NYU,  MA,  PhD,  New  York 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Gerald  J  Sullivan,  BA,  MA, 
Harvard  University,  Lecturer  in 
Classics 


Robert  Swartz,  BA,  PhD,  Har- 
vard University,  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

James  G  Sweeney,  BA,  MA, 
PhD,  Boston  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Daisy  Tagliacozzo,  BA,  Boston 
University,  PhD,  University  of 
Chicago,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Michiko  Takaki,  BA,  Linden- 
wood  College,  MA,  Southern  Il- 
linois University,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology 
Taffee  T  Tanimoto,  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
SM,  University  of  Chicago,  PhD, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
Nicholas  Tawa,  BA,  Harvard 
College,  MA,  Boston  University, 
PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Brian  Thompson,  BA,  Harvard 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
French 

Harold  Thurman,  BA,  University 
of  Kentucky,  MA,  University  of 
Louisville,  Professor  of  Art 
Glenn  E  Tinder,  BA,  Pomona 
College,  MA,  Claremont  Graduate 
School,  PhD,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Professor  of 
Political  Science 
Michael  B  Tomlinson,  BA, 
Reed  College,  MS,  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 
Raymond  Torto,  BA,  MA,  PhD, 
Boston  College,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics 
Joseph  Tribble,  BA,  Boston 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Marilyn  Truesdell,  BA,  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  Instructor  in 
English 

Paul  Tucker,  BA,  Williams  Col- 
lege, MA,  PhD,  Yale  University, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
James  C  Turner,  BA,  MA,  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History 
Primo  Vannicelli,  BA,  Occiden- 
tal College,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science 
Claire  Van  Ummersen,  BS, 
MS,  PhD,  Tufts  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
and  Chemistry 
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Gail  Van  Voorhis,  BS,  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  State  College, 
MFA,  California  Institute  of  the 
Arts,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Theatre  Arts 

Hans  van  Willigen,  BA,  PhD, 
University  of  Amsterdam,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry 
Cornelia  Veenendaal,  BA, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  MA, 
Yale  University,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Gerald  C  Volpe,  BA,  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  MA,  Fordham 
University,  PhD,  Princeton 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
French  and  Italian 
Joanne  Waghome,  BA,  Wilson 
College,  MA,  PhD,  University  of 
Chicago,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Religious  Studies 
Adoma  Walia,  BA,  MA,  PhD, 
Radcliffe  College,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish 
Chi-Hua  Wang,  BS,  St  John's 
University,  PhD,  St  Louis  Univer- 
sity, Professor  of  Chemistry 
Nancy  Wang,  MA,  St  Louis 
University,  PhD,  Boston  Universi- 
ty, Lecturer  in  Chemistry 
James  Ward,  BA,  Adrian  Col- 
lege, MA,  University  of  Michigan, 
PhD,  Harvard  University,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Political  Science 
Paul  Watanable,  BS,  University 
of  Utah,  MA,  Harvard  University, 
Lecturer  of  Political  Science 
Renee  Watkins,  BA,  Radcliffe 
College,  PhD,  Harvard  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  History 
Nevin  Weaver,  BA, 
Southwestern  University,  MS, 
PhD,    Texas  A  and  M,  Professor 
of  Biology 

Igor  M  Webb,  BA,  Tufts  Univer- 
sity, MA,  PhD,  Stanford  Universi- 
ty, Associate  Professor  of  English 
Walter  E  Weibrecht,  BS, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
PhD,  Cornell  University, 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Robert  Weiss,  BA,  University  of 
Buffalo,  MA,  PhD,  University  of 
Michigan,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Richard  White,  BA,  University 
of  Rochester,  PhD,  Washington 
University,  Professor  of  Biology 
Garrison  H  Wilkes,  BA, 
Pomona  College  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology 


Frederick  Willey,  BA,  Bowdoin 
College,  MA,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Harold  Wolozin,  BS,  Tufts 
University,  Phd,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Professor  of  Economics 
Robert  E  Wood,  BA,  Harvard 
College,  MA,  PhD,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology 
Dennis  H  Wortman,  BS, 
University  of  Maryland,  PhD, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics 

Gordon  C  Zahn,  BA,  College  of 
St  Thomas,  MA,  PhD,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Professor 
of  Sociology 

Leverett  J  Zompa,  BS,  Mer- 
rimack College,  MS,  Holy  Cross 
College,  PhD,  Boston  College, 
Professor  of  Chemistry 
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Statement  of  Mission  and  Goals 

CPCS  was  created  with  a  consciousness  that  long- 
term,  systemic  inequalities  exist  in  important  aspects 
of  American  life:  social  inequalities,  economic  (in- 
cluding work  and  professional  opportunities)  ine- 
qualities, racial,  ethnic  and  sexual  inequalities,  ine- 
qualities in  the  availability  of  needed  services  (in- 
cluding educational  opportunities). 

The  decision  to  create  CPCS  was  a  way  of  putting 
into  practice  the  idea  that  higher  education,  especial- 
ly public  higher  education,  can  be  a  significant  vehi- 
cle in  responding  to  problems  of  inequality,  and  thus 
can  be  a  force  in  pursuit  of  social  justice  in  American 
society.  With  its  dual  emphasis  on  providing  access 
to  higher  education  and  providing  access  to  careers 
in  public  and  community  service  for  those  who  have 
been  denied  such  access,  CPCS  has  expressed  one 
key  element  in  its  education  mission  as  a  response  to 
inequality. 


At  the  time  that  the  College  was  conceived  and 
established  (late  60's,  early  70's),  America's  urban 
areas  presented  the  most  visible  evidence  of  inequali- 
ty, and  were  generally  viewed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
crisis.  The  same  urban  problems  have  persisted  into 
the  late  70's.  The  College  was  created  to  respond  to 
these  problems  by  focusing  on  the  need  to  improve 
public  and  community  services  in  urban  areas.  Thus, 
the  College  focused  on  such  needs  as  improved 
housing,  legal  services,  community  planning  and  ad- 
vocacy skills,  community-based  mental  health  and 
other  'human  services.'  The  primary  thrust  of  the 
College  is  to  recruit  as  students  members  of  com- 
munities that  have  been  victims  of  inequality  and  to 
enable  such  people  to  become  both  service  providers 
and  active  participants  in  the  future  development  of- 
their  own  communities. 

Traditionally,  higher  education  (both  public  and 
private)  has  had  difficulty  in  serving  the  needs  of  ur- 
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ban  communities  and  student  populations  from  those 
communities.  CPCS  exists  to  serve  those  needs  and 
populations.  The  goals  of  education  at  CPCS  could 
be  described  in  the  following  way: 

1.  For  the  individual:  competence,  pur- 
posefulness,  self-confidence,  empowerment, 
critical  consciousness,  capacity  to  work  for 
change,  capacity  for  life-long  learning. 

2.  For  urban  communities:  increased  skills  and 
potential  for  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity, more  community  participation  in 
deciding  upon  and  providing  needed  services, 
more  development  of  human  and  material 
resources  of  urban  communities. 

3.  For  systems  for  delivering  public  and  communi- 
ty services:  a  'new  breed'  of  service  providers, 
an  opening  and  increasing  of  relevant  profes- 
sions, improvement  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
services. 

4.  For  higher  education:  developing  effective 
educational  methods  for  urban  adult  learners; 
participation  as  a  full  partner  in  the  process  of 
improving  urban  life:  bringing  into  higher 
education  a  'new  breed'  of  educators  (teacher/ 
practitioner/activist);  creating  a  viable  alter- 
native system  (such  as  competency-based 
education  as  it  is  being  developed  at  CPCS). 

The  Students  at  CPCS 

CPCS  is  intended  to  serve  people  who  have  not  had 
access  to  higher  education.  Its  students  are  primarily 
urban  adults,  approximately  70%  from  low  income 
areas  of  metropolitan  Boston,  30%  minority  peoples, 
average  age  in  the  mid-30's,  60%  women  -  40% 
men. 

The  career  goals  of  students  at  CPCS  relate  to  public 
and  community  service.  The  College  is  intended  for 
those  who  have  life  and/or  work  experience  which  is 
relevant  to  public  and  community  service,  and  whose 
career  goals  include  the  improvement  of  the  delivery 
of  those  services. 

The  educational  programs  and  support  services  of 
the  College  are  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  student  population  that  has  not  had  access  to 
higher  education.  This  is  a  diverse  and  culturally  rich 
group  of  students,  reflecting  the  racial,  ethnic  and 
social  communities  that  create  the  vitality  of  urban 
Boston.  In  addition,  CPCS  may  attract  other 
students  who  are  interested  in  the  educational  pro- 
grams and  goals  of  the  College  and  who  can  adapt 
their  needs  to  those  of  the  primary  population  served 
by  the  College.  An  important  benefit  of  a 
heterogeneous  student  population  is  the  opportunity 
to  bridge  class,  racial,  ethnic  and  cultural  isolation, 
with  the  College  providing  a  meeting  ground  that  en- 
courages awareness  of/and  interaction  with  the 
ideas,  values  and  attitudes  of  other  groups. 

Competency-Based  Curriculum 

The  competency-based  curriculum  at  CPCS  seeks  to 
identify  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  be  effec- 
tive in  public  and  community  service.  CPCS  has 
defined  competence  in  a  broad,  inclusive  way  that 


integrates  technical  and  professional  skills  with  the 
critical  consciousness  and  perspectives  gained  from 
general  education.  Each  competency  statement 
describes  the  ability  to  do  something,  putting 
knowledge  and  principles  into  practice.  Some  impor- 
tant features  of  competency-based  education  are: 

Evaluation  of  Competence  According  to  Performance 
Standards  Instead  of  Grading 
When  students  demonstrate  competencies,  they  are 
evaluated  according  to  specific  standards  which  are 
published  in  advance.  All  students  are  required  to 
demonstrate  competence  at  the  same  high  standards 
of  performance.  Students  are  evaluated  as  having 
successfully  demonstrated  competence,  or  are  in- 
formed by  evaluators  what  further  work  is  needed  to 
demonstrate  competence.  There  is  no  grading  as 
such  at  the  College.  This  standard-centered  approach 
is  at  the  heart  of  competency  based  education;  it 
allows  students  to  focus  on  individual  and  group 
needs,  to  learn  at  their  own  pace,  and  to  work 
cooperatively  toward  learning  goals. 

A  Wide  Variety  of  Learning  Options 
The  College  recognizes  that  learning  goes  on  both  in 
and  out  of  the  classroom.  Students  are  therefore  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  the  field  based  learning  and  to 
seek  out  learning  opportunities  in  a  variety  of  set- 
tings in  addition  to  the  classroom,  such  as  work 
sites,  participation  in  community  projects,  volunteer 
experiences,  etc.  The  College  recognizes  that  learn- 
ing takes  place  through  a  wide  variety  of  ex- 
periences, not  only  classroom  learning. 

Recognition  for  Competence  Gained  Through  Prior 

Learning 

CPCS  offers  adults  who  have  learned  through  a  wide 

variety  of  experience  and  opportunities  to  relate  their 

learning  to  the  CPCS  competencies.  CPCS  will 

recognize  competence  gained  through  prior  learning. 

CPCS  Students  are  Self-Directed  and  Learning  is 

Self-Paced 

Within  the  limits  of  distribution  requirements,  CPCS 

students  shape  their  own  educational  program  by 

learning  and  demonstrating  competencies  central  to 

their  own  life  interest  and  service  career  objectives. 

Organization  of  Curriculum  and 
Distribution  Requirements 

Since  the  College  is  engaged  in  the  certification  of 
competence,  the  curriculum  is  organized  into  a  series 
of  coherent  units  called  Certificates.  Within  each  cer- 
tificate is  a  set  of  distinct  Competencies,  which  are 
used  as  the  basic  academic  unit  at  CPCS.  On  the 
transcript,  competency  titles  appear  beside  codes 
designating  the  certificate  within  which  they  belong. 
The  Certificates  are  administered  by  interdisciplinary 
academic  units  called  Centers. 

The  CPCS  distribution  requirements  are  designed  to 
insure  an  integrated  educational  experience.  The  Col- 
lege awards  a  Bachelor's  degree  upon  the  successful 
demonstration  of  specific  Competencies  from  the 
following  certificate  areas: 

*Assessment:  two  competencies  in  an  entry  program 
called  Assessment,  emphasizing  skills  in  identifying 
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competence  gained  through  prior  or  nontraditional 
learning,  and  educational  planning  skills. 

Applied  Language  and  Math  Certificate 

3)    required  Certificates  in  Reading,  Writing  and 

Speaking,  and  Mathematics 
General  Education  Certificates 
5)   required  Certificates  chosen  from  Certificate 

groups: 

Cultural  Studies 

Individual  and  Society 

Management  and  Transportation  of  Institutions 

'(Assessment  competencies  are  included  in 

General  Education  Certificates) 
Career  Education  Certificate 
1)    major  Certificate  chosen  from  one  or  more  Career 

areas: 

Community  Change 

Housing 

Human  Growth  and  Development 

Legal  Education  Services 
Independent  Interest  Certificate 
1 )    Certificate  designed  or  selected  independently  by 

the  student 

CPCS  Academic  Policies 

Full-Time  Academic  Load 

A  minimum  Full-Time  Academic  Load  is  defined  by 
official  registration  for  at  least  (5)  competencies  each 
semester. 

Minimal  Academic  Progress  Policy 

A  full-time  student  must  successfully  complete  or 
receive  a  progress  report  for  five  competencies  each 
semester. 

A  student  must  complete  all  competencies  for  which 
progress  reports  were  received  within  one  semester 
following  the  semester  in  which  the  progress  reports 
were  given. 

Completed  competencies  earned  in  one  semester 
beyond  the  minimal  academic  progress  requirement 
may  be  carried  over  into  subsequent  semesters  to 
meet  the  minimal  academic  progress  requirements. 

In  the  event  that  a  student  does  not  fulfill  the 
minimal  academic  progress  requirement,  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  may  take  on  of 
the  following  actions: 

a.  recommend  an  intensive  support  and  service  pro- 
gram for  the  student 

b.  place  the  student  on  academic  probation  for  one- 
semester  period 

c.  defer  placing  a  student  on  academic  probation  if 
the  student  can  show  that  difficulties  in  making 
academic  progress  are  due  to  illness,  family  hard- 
ship, unavoidable  conflicts  between  work  and 
education,  or  other  compelling  reasons.  Such  a 
deferral  would  be  for  one  semester  only.  If  the 
student  receiving  a  deferral  does  not  meet  the 
Minimal  Academic  Progress  Policy  in  the 
semester  following  the  deferral,  s/he  will  be  plac- 
ed automatically  on  Academic  Probation. 


Academic  Probation  is  defined  as  a  period  of  one 
semester,  during  which  the  student  on  probationary 
status  must  reach  the  minimal  progress  level  for  that 
current  semester.  During  the  probationary  semester, 
a  student  does  not  have  to  complete  the  deficiencies 
of  the  previous  semester,  but  must  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  probationary  semester  only.  Once  the 
student  has  met  the  minimal  progress  requirement, 
the  probationary  status  will  be  removed. 

If  the  student  is  unable  to  meet  the  minimal  progress 
requirement  after  a  one-semester  probationary 
period,  the  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  may 
recommend  to  the  Dean  that  the  student  be 
withdrawn  from  the  College.  If  the  Dean  concurs  in 
this  recommendation,  the  student  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  cumulative  limit  for  Academic  Probation 
semesters  will  be  there.  If  a  fourth  probationary 
semester  is  indicated,  the  student  will  at  the  point  be 
administratively  withdrawn  from  the  College,  unless 
the  student  can  successfully  petition  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  for  an  additional  proba- 
tionary semester  on  grounds  specified  in  C  above. 
Any  student  who  fails  to  meet  the  minimal  academic 
progress  policy  after  a  fourth  probationary  semester 
will  be  automatically  withdrawn. 

This  policy  will  be  effective  September  1,  1976  for  all 
students  entering  on  or  after  that  date. 

This  policy  will  be  effective  for  all  students, 
regardless  of  date  of  entry  into  the  College,  on 
January  1,  1977.  At  that  time  all  continuing  students 
who  have  been  in  the  College  more  than  two 
semester  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  minimal  pro- 
gress requirement  of  5  competencies  per  semester 
from  that  semester  forward  but  not  retroactively. 

Procedures  for  Withdrawal  and  Readmission 

Procedure  for  Withdrawal:  Official  withdrawal  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  wish  to  leave  the  Universi- 
ty temporarily  (leave  of  absence)  or  permanently. 
The  procedure  for  withdrawal  is  as  follows: 

1 .  Obtain  an  official  withdrawal  form  from  the  Office 
of  Academic  Affairs 

2.  Speak  with  your  Advisor  about  your  plans 

3.  Complete  the  form  and  return  it  to  the  Office  of 
Academic  Affairs  for  final  action.  (There  are  two 
types  of  withdrawal:  a)  Withdrawal  with  clearance 
for  automatic  readmission;  b)  Withdrawal  without 
clearance  for  automatic  readmission.) 

Once  the  type  of  withdrawal  has  been  determined  by 
the  Office  of  the  Academic  Affairs,  you  must  get 
clearance  from  the  Registrar's  Office,  Bursar's  Office, 
and  other  services  at  the  Harbor  Campus  as  in- 
dicated on  the  form.  You  will  not  be  considered  of- 
ficially withdrawn  until  this  procedure  has  been  com- 
pleted. Failure  to  complete  this  withdrawal  process 
can  seriously  jeopardize  readmission  at  a  later  date. 
Transcripts  will  not  be  released  by  the  Registrar  until 
official  withdrawal  has  been  completed.  Information 
on  tuition  rebates  related  to  withdrawal  is  available 
through  the  Bursar's  Office. 
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Leave  of  Absence 

A  leave  of  absence  is  technically  called  "Withdrawal 
with  Clearance  for  Automatic  Readmission"  as  noted 
above.  Such  a  withdrawal  must  be  approved  by  the 
Office  of  the  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  at 
CPCS.  A  student  with  this  type  of  withdrawal  may 
be  readmitted  in  any  semester  without  further  pro- 
cessing simply  by  submitting  notice  of  intent  to 
return  in  an  Application  of  Readmission,  available 
through  the  Registrar's  Office,  Harbor  Campus.  Ap- 
plications for  Readmission  must  be  submitted  by 
June  1  for  the  following  Fall  Semester,  and  by 
November  1  for  the  following  Spring  Semester. 

Please  note:  The  clearance  for  automatic  readmission 
applies  only  to  readmission  to  CPCS,  and  not  to  any 
other  college  or  program  of  the  University.  If  a  stu- 
dent has  withdrawn  without  clearance  to  readmit, 
any  readmission  application  will  be  processed  in  the 
same  way  as  all  new  applications  to  CPCS. 

Student  Services  at  CPCS 

A  wide  variety  of  student  services  appropriate  to  an 
urban  adult  student  population  are  available  at 
CPCS.  These  services  are  provided  on  a  day  and 
evening  basis.  They  include  Financial  Aid  Counsel- 
ing, Career  Counseling,  Personal  Counseling,  Day 
and  Evening  Care  for  Children,  Disabled  Student  Ser- 
vices, Health  Care  Services,  Peer  Support  Groups, 
Veteran's  Services,  Student  Information  Center,  and 
others. 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Public 
and  Community  Service 

Admission  is  determined  primarily  on  an  applicant's 
motivation,  maturity,  and  desire  to  develop  the  skills 
and  knowledge  necessary  for  effective  work  in  public 
and  community  service.  If  an  applicant  is  seriously 
interested  in  a  career  in  this  field,  CPCS  would 
welcome  his/her  applications  for  admission. 

To  apply  for  admission  to  CPCS: 

1 .  Attend  one  of  the  Admissions  Seminars  held  in 
Rm  419  at  100  Arlington  Street  any  Tuesday  mor- 
ning at  9:00  am  or  at  6:00  pm.  Sessions  are  not 
held  in  the  three  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  or  in  the  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Years. 

2.  Complete  the  University  Application  form. 

3.  Submit  transcripts  from  high  school  and  any 
colleges  attended. 

4.  Complete  the  special  CPCS  personal  statement 
form  available  upon  request  or  at  the  Admissions 
Seminar. 

5.  Personal  interview  (optional). 

For  further  information  about  admission  to  CPCS  call 
the  University  of  Massachusetts/ Boston  Admissions 
Office  and  indicate  a  desire  to  apply  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service.  The 
telephone  number  of  the  Admissions  Office  is 
287-8100. 


Introduction  to  the  Com- 
petency Curriculum  and 
Learning  Opportunities  at 
CPCS 

CPCS  has  organized  its  faculty  into  Centers  which 
have  responsibility  for  developing  the  competencies, 
evaluating  student  demonstrations  of  competence, 
providing  classroom  and  field-based  learning  oppor- 
tunities, and  academic  advising. 

The  Curriculum  of  each  Center  consists  of  Cer- 
tificates. Each  Certificate  contains  specific  units  call- 
ed Competencies.  Competencies  are  the  functional 
unit  of  the  curriculum:  Students  demonstrate  and 
earn  competencies  in  order  to  complete  Certificates 
(most  Certificates  allow  students  choices  among 
Competencies). 

Important  Note:  Complete  competency  statements 
are  written  in  a  special  format  that  includes  criteria 
and  standards  of  evaluation  as  well  as  suggested 
methods  of  evaluation.  Full  competency  statements 
are  too  lengthy  to  publish  in  full  in  the  University 
catalogue;  below  you  will  find  one  competency  state- 
ment given  in  complete  form  as  a  sample  of  the  full 
format.  A  complete  competency  curriculum  manual 
is  purchased  by  every  student  upon  entry  into  the 
College.  Students  must  consult  the  full  competency 
statement  before  beginning  a  learning  or  competency 
demonstration  process. 

Sample  Complete  Competency  State- 
ment 

(taken  from  the  Community  Change  Certificate) 

Title: 

Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment 

Rationale: 

Individuals  and  families  in  the  urban  environment 
face  quite  different  opportunities  depending  on  their 
income,  ethnic  affiliation,  age,  and  educational 
backgrounds. 

Their  access  to  and  use  of  important  services  and 
resources  generally  available  in  the  environment 
depends  in  fundamental  ways  on  their  socio- 
economic status.  Some  people  are  able  to  respond 
to  the  forces  and  pressures  of  urban  life  by  selecting 
from  among  a  wide  array  of  choices  -  to  live  in  the 
city  or  the  suburb,  to  drive  a  private  car  to  take  a 
train  to  work,  to  place  children  in  public  or  private 
schools.  Others  have  almost  no  choice  at  all  as  they 
respond  to  the  demands  of  urban  life.  This  com- 
petency asks  you  to  analyze  how  people  fare  in  the 
urban  environment,  depending  on  their  socio- 
economic status. 
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Competency: 

Compare  the  choices  and  decisions  different  families 
face  in  meeting  their  needs  in  the  urban  environ- 
ment. 

Criteria: 

1.  Compare  three  families  who  differ  in  income, 
family  composition,  and  culture. 

2.  Compare  each  family's  needs  for  three  different 
types  of  services.* 

3.  For  each  type  of  service  identify  the  range  of  op- 
tions available  to  each  family  for  meeting  its 
needs. 

4.  Compare  the  sets  of  options  available  to  the  three 
families,  explaining  any  differences  or  similarities. 

5.  From  among  the  options  for  each  type  of  service, 
identify  which  option  would  most  likely  be  chosen 
by  each  family. 

6.  Justify  the  identification  of  each  specific  option  in 
terms  of  the  family's  income,  composition  and 
culture,  drawing  from  a  theory  of  human  needs. 

*Types  of  services  include  housing,  health  care, 
transportation,  employment,  income  maintenance, 
etc. 

Standards: 

1 .  Options  identified  for  the  three  services  for  each 
family  must  be  consistent  with  each  other  and 
realistic  in  terms  of  the  family's  situation. 

2.  Differences  in  options  among  the  families  must 
be  explained  in  terms  of  the  differences  in  the 
situations  of  the  families. 

3.  Identification  of  the  specific  options  chosen  by 
each  family  must  apply  a  theory  of  human  need 
drawn  from  relevant  literature  with  sources  iden- 
tified. 

Examples  of  Evaluation:  When  given  descriptions  of 
three  different  families,  select  three  types  of  services, 
and  then  compare  the  choices  and  decisions  accor- 
ding to  the  criteria. 

Please  note  that  these  summaries  are  for  reference 
purposes  only.  Only  full  competency  statements, 
such  as  the  Human  Needs  Statement,  can  be  used 
for  evaluation  purposes. 

The  remaining  of  the  CPCS  descriptive  material  will 
be  presented  in  the  following  format: 

Center:  A  brief  description  of  the  focus  of  each 
center 

Certificates  and  Competencies:  Summary 
statements  only 

Opportunities  for  Learning  and  Evaluation:  A 
description  of  the  courses,  field  learning  and  com- 
petency evaluation  opportunities  made  available  by 
each  Center. 


Entry  Program:  Self- 
Assessment  and  Planning 
for  New  Learning 

Students  entering  the  College  of  Public  and  Com- 
munity Service  are  involved  in  an  educational  pro- 
gram which  utilizes  an  innovative  and  relatively  new 
approach  to  curriculum  design:  competency-based 
education.  A  competency-based  system  such  as 
CPCS,  requires  that  all  students  become  self-directed 
learners.  The  ability  to  plan  and  to  make  decisions  in 
one's  life,  career  and  education  involves  decision 
making  and  planning  skills  called  Assessment. 

In  order  to  assist  students  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  self-directed  learner,  the  College  has 
designed  an  entry  program  called  Assessment  re- 
quired for  all  students.  This  program  is  designed  to 
accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

1 .  To  familiarize  students  with  competency-based 
education  as  employed  by  CPCS. 

2.  To  introduce  students  to  the  curriculum  (cer- 
tificate, competencies,  and  degree  requirements). 

3.  To  assist  students  in  the  identification  of  com- 
petencies which  they  have  upon  entry. 

4.  To  identify  areas  which  require  new  learning. 

5.  To  develop  skills  in  goal  setting  and  planning. 

Assessment  is  an  integrated  entry  program  which 
allows  students  to  become  involved  in  a  variety  of 
activities  (courses,  workshops,  etc.)  while  in  a  highly 
supportive  environment. 

The  Assessment  Competency  is  in  essence  a  plann- 
ing competency.  Students  will  find  these  planning 
and  self-assessment  skills  helpful  in  their  progress 
through  their  program  at  CPCS.  Furthermore,  these 
skills  will  continue  to  be  useful  in  short  and  long 
range  planning  in  career  development  and  learning 
and  beyond  the  completion  of  the  BA  program  at 
CPCS. 

Learning  skills  of  self-assessment  and  planning 
results  in  two  competencies  which  are  grouped 
within  the  General  Education  requirements. 

Competency  Summary: 

Awareness  of  one's  own  prior  learning  and  skills; 
educational  planning  for  personal  and  career  goals. 
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Applied  Language  and 
Math  Center  (ALM) 

The  ALM  program  is  designed  1)  to  help  a  student 
assess  his/her  skills  and  to  become  aware  of  his/her 
levels  of  competence  in  reading,  writing  and 
mathematics  so  that  the  student  can  plan  realistically 
for  further  instruction;  2)  to  assist  other  CPCS  facul- 
ty to  include  instruction  and  evaluation  wherever  ap- 
propriate in  the  context  of  their  CPCS  courses;  and 
3)  to  provide  intensive  and  specialized  help  in  ALM 
through  courses,  workshops  and  in  our  growing 
tutorial  program. 

Although  there  is  no  requirement  that  students 
demonstrate  competence  in  ALM  prior  to  taking  on 
other  work  in  the  College,  there  is  general  agreement 
about  the  importance  of  becoming  aware  early  of 
one's  own  reading,  writing,  and  computational  pro- 
cesses. Taking  the  necessary  steps  early  to 
strengthen  one's  mastery  in  these  areas  means  that 
all  a  student's  learning  at  CPCS  will  proceed  more 
enjoyable  and  efficiently. 


Writing  and  Speaking  Certificate 

This  certificate  contains  five  competencies,  at  least 
three  of  which  must  be  demonstrated  in  writing  and 
at  least  one  in  speaking. 

The  writing  and  speaking  certificate  aims  at  com- 
.  petence  in  several  different  kinds  of  writing  that  a 
student  may  be  called  on  to  perform,  either  in  public 
or  community  service  settings  or  in  your  studies  at 
CPCS.  In  gaining  these  competencies,  a  student 
should  achieve  a  broad  range  of  writing  abilities. 
Wherever  possible,  the  Center  encourages  students 
to  combine  their  work  on  writing  competencies  with 
work  in  the  General  or  Career  Centers,  and  to  relate 
the  development  of  writing  skills  to  their  goals  in  the 
College. 

All  five  are  required. 

1 .  Advocacy:  Advocate  a  position  on  a  subject  of 
your  choice  (which  is  relevant  to  public  and  com- 
munity service)  with  the  intent  of  persuading  an 
audience  not  yet  convinced  of  your  position,  and 
summarize  at  least  one  position  contrary  to  or  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  you  are  advocating. 

2.  Analysis:  Analyze  a  subject  systematically  (iden- 
tify its  component  parts)  and  draw  a  valid  conclu- 
sion from  this  analysis. 

3.  Communication  of  Personal  Feelings/ Experiences: 
Express  your  own  (or  someone  else's)  personal 
feelings  and/or  experiences  to  a  specific  audience 
of  your  choice,  and  identify  your  audience  clearly. 

4.  Communication  of  Technical  Career  Knowledge 
to  a  Professional  Audience:  Express  technical 
knowledge  or  ideas  in  your  career  area  to  an  au- 
dience of  professional  people  who  are  working  in 
that  same  area. 

5.  Communication  of  Technical  Career  Knowledge 
to  a  General  Audience:  Express  technical 
knowledge  or  ideas  from  your  chosen  career  area 


in  'everyday'  language  that  is  clear  to  a  general  or 
community  audience. 


Reading  Certificate 

This  certificate  has  five  required  competencies.  The 
competencies  in  the  reading  certificate  are  based  on 
the  process  a  competent  reader  uses  in  reading  new 
or  unfamiliar  material.  First  you  approach  the 
material;  then  you  read  for  initial  comprehension; 
then  you  analyze  for  full  comprehension;  finally,  you 
judge  (or  evaluate)  the  quality  of  the  material. 

In  the  Reading  Certificate,  students  should  first  com- 
plete the  initial  Comprehension  competencies  which 
may  be  gained  through  a  standardized  test  or 
through  the  course,  'Using  Self-Analysis  to  Improve 
Your  Reading  and  Writing  Skills:  A  Process  Ap- 
proach.' The  other  competencies  (Comprehending 
the  Work,  Judging  the  Work,  Pre-Reading,  Library 
Research)  may  be  gained  through  reading  done  for 
General  or  Career  Center  courses,  as  the  competency 
index  shows.  They  may  also  be  gained  through 
workshops  or  scheduled  evaluations  which  the 
Essential  Skills  Center  sponsors. 

All  five  competencies  are  required. 

Part  One  -  Approaching  the  work 

Comp  1:  'Pre-Reading':  Judge  the  usefulness  of 

book  encountered  for  the  first  time  by  'pre-reading' 

it. 

Comp  2:  'Library  Research':  Locate  and  make  use  of 

a  library  appropriate  to  your  own  purposes. 

Part  Two  -  Reading  the  Work 
Comp  3:  'Initial  Comprehension' :  Read  materials  en- 
countered for  the  first  time  in  order  to: 

a.  Locate  the  writer's  main  idea. 

b.  Locate  the  materials  used  to  support  or  develop 
the  main  idea. 

c.  Identify  the  writers  attitude  toward  the  material. 

d.  Identify  the  writer's  attitude  toward  readers,  or 
the  writer's  intended  reading  audience. 

Part  Three  -  Comprehending  the  Work 
Comp  4:  'Recognize  written  texts  as  integrals  struc- 
tured by:' 

a.  Identifying  the  several  parts  (the  beginning,  the 
ending,  titles,  subtitles,  key  passages  and  il- 
lustrative material  like  graphs  and  charts)  and  fac- 
tors (techniques  essential  to  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  effects  the  writer  wishes  to 
achieve)  that  make  up  for  the  whole,  and 

b.  Determine  the  function  of  at  least  one  of  these  in 
relation  to  the  whole  (the  way  that  the  parts  both 
complete  and  affect  the  whole). 

Comp  5:  'Judging  the  Work1:  Evaluate  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  written  work,  using  specific 
criteria  in  your  evaluation. 

Math  Certificate 

This  certificate  has  two  required  competencies  and  a 
third  -  a  double  weighted  competency  -  can  be 
chosen  from  the  remaining  three.  The  two  required, 
Basic  Math  and  Algebra,  emphasizes  a  student's 
ability  to  solve  problems  using  basic  math  and 
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algebraic  processes.  The  three  advanced  competen- 
cies -  Statistics,  Computer  Science,  and  Public  Ser- 
vice Math  -  reflect  math  skills  and  applications 
necessary  to  the  various  professional  roles  for  which 
you  are  preparing.  You  are  expected  to  choose  an 
advanced  option  in  consultation  with  your  Career 
Center. 


Examples  of  a  Competency:  Judging 
the  Work 

The  first  two  are  required;  choose  one  from  the  last 
three: 

1.  Basic  Math:  Know  the  basic  math  which  the 
average  person  needs  to  deal  with  everyday  pro- 
blems (add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  integer, 
fractions,  decimals  and  percents)  and  with  the 
CPCS  curriculum. 

2.  Algebra:  Can  solve  mathematical  problems  in  the 
CPCS  curriculum  and  in  everyday  life  experiences 
which  require  algebraic  skills. 

3.  Public  Service  Math:  (a  double  competency) 
Know  the  math  necessary  to  do  the  financial 
planning,  decision-making  and  record-keeping  for 
a  Public  Service  Agency. 

4.  Statistics:  (a  double  competency)  Use  the  tech- 
niques of  descriptive  statistics  to  analyze  data  and 
to  understand  basic  concepts  of  statistical  in- 
ference. 

5.  Computer  Science:  (a  double  competency)  Can 
solve  computational  or  data  processing  problems 
by  programming  and  operating  a  computer. 

Instructional  Program  of  the  Applied 
Language  and  Math  Center 

The  following  learning  opportunities  exist  for  the  Fall 
1979  Semester.  Offerings  will  vary  each  semester. 

Language  for  Human  Growth  and  Development 

Instructor:  Sally  Jacobsen 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading  Certificate: 
Pre-Reading,  Comprehending  the  Work;  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Writing  Information-Editing  Information; 
Speaking  Certificate:  Analysis. 
Goals  of  Course:  This  course  is  open  only  to 
students  enrolled  in  Society's  Problems  -  Society's 
Responses.  It  will  use  all  the  Society's  Problems 
reading  and  writing  assignments  to  help  students  im- 
prove their  reading  and  writing  skills  and  to  address 
both  ALM  and  Human  Growth  and  Development 
competencies.  Emphasis  on  reading  and  note-taking 
skills. 

Language  for  Community  Planning 

Instructor:  Debbie  Sherman 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Certificate: 
Editing  Information-Writing  Information,  Analysis; 
Reading  Certificate:  Pre-Reading,  Comprehending 
the  Work. 

Goals  of  Course:  This  course  is  open  only  to 
students  also  enrolled  in  The  Question  of  Communi- 
ty. It  will  use  all  the  CC&H  course's  reading  and 
writing  assignments  to  help  students  to  improve  their 
reading  and  writing  skills  and  to  address  both  ALM 
and  CCH  competencies. 


Legal  Writing 

Instructor:  Sally  Jacobsen 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Certificate: 
Writing  Information-Editing  Information,  Analysis, 
Advocacy 

Goals  of  Course:  This  course  is  open  only  to 
students  enrolled  in  Legal  Reasoning  and  Legal 
Research.  It  will  use  all  the  Legal  Reasoning  writing 
assignments  to  help  students  to  improve  their  writing 
skills  and  to  address  both  ALM  and  Legal  Center 
competencies.  Emphasis  on  editing  one's  work  for 
more  persuasive  organization  and  better  sentence 
structure,  grammar,  and  use  of  the  basic  conven- 
tions of  writing. 

Lab  in  Advanced  Legal  Writing 

Instructor:  Sally  Jacobsen 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing/  Speaking 
Certificate:  Student  choice  of  Advocacy,  Technical 
Communication,  Law  Communication,  the  writing 
skills  for  Legal  Strategy  and  Legal  Advocacy. 
Goals  of  Course:  To  provide  individualized  and  group 
instruction  in  editing  for  students  enrolled  in  Law 
Center  courses  addressing  the  Legal  Strategy  and 
Legal  Advocacy  competencies,  or  for  students  who 
have  had  those  courses  but  not  yet  completed  their 
writing  project.  Emphasis  on  persuasive  organization 
and  sentence  structure,  grammar,  and  the  conven- 
tions of  writing. 

Writing  and  Editing  Information 

Instructors:  Sharyn  Lowenstein;  Roz  Rosenmeir 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Certificate 
(new):  Writing  Information,  Editing  Information 
Goals  of  Course:  This  course  is  designed  specifically 
for  Assessment  students  who  are  still  working  on  the 
writing  information  and  editing  information  com- 
petencies. We  will  focus  on  how  to  gather  and  pre- 
sent facts  and  we  will  also  work  on  note-taking  and 
study  skills.  The  skills  taught/strengthened  in  this 
course  will  be  helpful  in  obtaining  other  CPCS 
reading  and  writing  competencies.  Individual  atten- 
tion to  writing  and  reading  needs  will  be  given. 

Sentence  Sense 

Instructors:  Roz  Rosenmeier,  Emilie  Steele 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Certificate; 
Analysis  land  other  CPCS  competencies  where 
analytical  writing  is  asked  for) 

Goals  of  Course:  This  course  is  designed  for  the  con- 
tinuing student  who  has  experienced  difficulty 
writing  competencies  at  CPCS.  Grammar  and  spell- 
ing problems  will  be  addressed. 

The  Next  Step:  Keeping  The  Personal  Journal 

Instructor:  Sharyn  Lowenstein 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  and  Speak- 
ing Competencies  in  the  Writing  and  Speaking  Cer- 
tificate 

Goals  of  Course:  Course  will  help  students  to  use 
their  own  individual  sensitivities,  work  and  life  ex- 
perience to  write  short  stories,  essays,  competencies, 
job-related  materials,  letters  to  friends  and  relatives. 
Course  will  encourage  students  to  develop  personal 
journals  as  a  writing  method  and  as  a  source  of 
materials  for  more  formal  writing.  We  will  explore  a 
variety  of  ways  of  organizing  our  journals  as  well  as 
read  the  journals  of  others. 
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Working  On  Reading  and  Writing  The  Com- 
petencies 

Instructor:  Sharyn  Lowenstein 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading  Certificate: 
Initial  Comprehension  (Editing  Info),  Pre-Reading, 
Comprehending  the  Work;  Writing  Certificate:  Ex- 
periential Communication,  Information  Writing, 
Analysis. 

Goals  of  Course:  Teach  a  variety  of  reading  and 
writing  skills  appropriate  for  the  CPCS  competency 
system.  These  skills  include  note-taking  and  study 
skills.  We  will  read  our  own  written  works  and  de- 
velop ways  of  editing  them. 

Advanced  Reading:  The  Black  Woman  As  A 
Writer 

Instructor:  Emilie  Steele 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading  Certificate: 

Comprehending  and  Judging  the  Work;  Role  and 

Identity  Cert:  Role  Conflict  and  Integration 

Goals  of  Course:  In  this  course  we  will  examine  the 

Woman's  experience  as  it  is  portrayed  by  Black 

women  writers.  We  will  look  at  issues  of  role  conflict 

and  explore  possible  resolutions. 

Marxism  and  Social  Change:  An  Advanced 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Speaking  Course 

Instructor:  Michael  Stone 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading  Certificate: 
Pre-Reading,  Comprehending  the  Work,  Judging  the 
Work,  Writing  and  Speaking  Certificate:  Analysis, 
Advocacy 

Goals  of  Course:  1 )  To  develop  skill  in  reading  and 
■interpreting  complex  materials;  2)  to  develop  skill  in 
explaining  complex  material  to  others;  3)  to  become 
familiar  with  some  of  the  basic  concepts  of  Marxism; 
4)  to  examine  and  evaluate  Marxism  as  a  theory 
which  explains  social  change;  5)  to  examine  and 
evaluate  Marxism  as  a  force  which  contributes  to 
social  change. 


Math  Courses 

Applied  Math  and  Reading  Skills 

Instructors:  Marilyn  Frankenstein;  Frank  Davis 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Math  Certificate: 
Basic  Math;  Reading  Certificate:  Initial  Comprehen- 
sion (Editing  Information) 
Goals  of  Course:  An  understanding  of  basic 
mathematics  is  an  important  ingredient  in  com- 
prehending our  highly  complex  society.  This  course 
is  designed  to  help  you  meet  the  Basic  Math  Com- 
petency while  simultaneously  giving  you  practice  in 
reading  and  problem  solving.  Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division  of  whole  numbers,  fractions, 
decimals,  and  percentages  will  be  studied  in  the  con- 
text of  a  variety  of  applications. 

Algebra 

Instructor:  Marilyn  Frankenstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Math  Cert:  Alegebra; 

Writing  Cert:  Experiential  Writing 

Goals  of  Course:  If  you  want  a  detailed  review  of 

algebra  or  have  never  studied  algebra  before,  this  is 

the  course  for  you.  You  will  get  practice  in  reading 

as  well  as  in  problem-solving. 


Algebra  skills  and  problem  solving  techniques  will  be 
studied  in  the  context  of  applications.  In  particular, 
we  will  analyze  current  events,  math  magic  and 
puzzles. 

The  Algebra  of  Economics:  The  Economy  of 
Algebra 

Instructors:  Sandra  Kanter  and  Lucy  Horwitz 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Math  Certificate: 
Algebra;  Political  Economy  Certificate:  Economic 
Literacy 

Goals  of  Course:  In  this  course,  the  basic  concepts 
of  economics  and  algebra  will  be  taught  together. 
Economic  problems  such  as  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment will  be  explained  through  algebraic  techniques, 
while  practice  in  algebra  will  come  through  its  ap- 
plication to  economic  problems.  Students  taking  the 
course  should  acquire  an  understanding  of  and  ability 
to  use  the  basic  concepts  of  algebra  and  economics. 

Statistics 

Instructor:  Lucy  Horwitz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Math  Certificate: 
Statistics 

Goals  of  Course:  To  prepare  students  for  the  com- 
petency. To  give  students  a  reading  knowledge  of 
statistics  and  the  experience  of  handling  data. 
How  to  Learn  the  Competencies:  The  competency 
will  be  demonstrated  in  two  parts:  a  test  and  a  pro- 
ject. The  test  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  course 
and  will  give  the  student  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
his  understanding  of  statistical  concepts  as  they  ap- 
pear in  a  variety  of  published  sources.  The  project 
will  give  the  student  a  chance  to  show  that  s/he  can 
use  some  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  course  to 
analyze  some  data  that  s/he  is  interested  in. 

Public  Service  Math  and  Financial  Records 

Instructor:  Pat  Jerabek 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Math  Certificate: 
Public  Service  Math;  Community  Change  and  House- 
ing:  Financial  Records 

Goals  of  course:  To  prepare  students  to  function  ef- 
fectively in  a  public  service  agency  by  providing 
mathematical  skills,  experience  with  agency  budgets, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  basic  record-keeping 
skills  necessary  for  the  financial  control  of  such  an 
agency. 

Computer  Science 

Instructor:  Frank  Davis 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Computer  Science 
Competency 

Goals  of  Course:  1 )  That  the  student  obtain  an 
understanding  of  the  operating  structure  of  com- 
puting system;  2)  that  the  student  be  able  to  operate 
and  program  a  computer  using  the  BASIC  (Begin- 
ners All-Purpose  Symbolic  Instruction  Code)  pro- 
gramming language. 

How  to  Learn  the  Competencies:  This  course  is 
designed  to  give  students  a  'hands-on'  environment 
for  acquiring  programming  skills  and  understanding 
of  computing  system.  While  part  of  the  course  will 
be  in  the  lecture-discussion  format,  the  remaining 
part  will  involve  the  student  in  programming  pro- 
blems requiring  the  operation  of  a  computing 
system.  Students  in  this  course  will  have  access  to 
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the  UMass  CDC  Cyber  Time-Sharing  System  for  this 
course. 

Applied  Language  and  Math  Tutoring  Program: 
Students  Tutoring  in  Reading,  Writing,  Study 
Skills  and  Math 

Instructors:  Sally  Jacobsen  and  Marily  Frankenstein 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Independent  Interest 
Certificate 

Goals  of  Course:  Student  tutors  will  learn  some  basic 
learning  theory,  techniques  of  teaching,  and  prepara- 
tion of  materials.  They  will  learn  to  relate  this 
knowledge  to  a  variety  of  subject  and  to  a  wide 
range  of  students'  needs.  Students  who  tutor  will 
themselves  gain  enrichment  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  working. 

Applied  Language  and  Math  Tutoring  Program: 
Students  Being  Tutored  in  Reading,  Writing, 
Study  Skills  and  Math 

Instructors:  Sally  Jacobsen  and  Marilyn  Frankenstein 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Include  all  of  the  Ap- 
plied Language  and  Math  Center's  competencies,  as 
well  as  competencies  of  other  Centers  which  involve 
reading,  writing,  study  skills  and  math. 
Goals  of  Course:  Reading,  writing,  and  study  skills 
tutoring  will  be  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  work 
toward  specific  competencies  in  Applied  Language 
and  Math;  or  in  the  reading,  writing,  or  study  skills 
necessary  for  achieving  other  Centers'  competencies; 
or  in  conjunction  with  courses  in  the  ALM  Center  or 
other  Centers;  or  who  wish  to  learn  a  particular  skill 
not  offered  elsewhere  in  the  curriculum. 

The  math  lab  provides  group  and  individualized  tutor- 
ing for  students  who  prefer  to  study  for  the  com- 
petencies at  their  own  pace  rather  than  in  a  class;  or 
who  need  help  with  the  math  in  a  specific  course  us- 
ing math;  or  who  wish  to  learn  a  particular  math 
topic  not  offered  elsewhere  in  the  curriculum. 
How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies:  Mini 
courses  will  be  given  on  a  weekly  basis  covering 
specific  topics  in  reading,  writing,  study  skills  and 
math  such  as  spelling  improvement  or  the  metric 
system.  Hours  will  be  announced  in  the  INFO  Sheet 
and  sign-up  sheets  will  be  posted  outside  of  Room 
728  for  the  mini  courses,  labs,  and  individual  and 
group  tutoring. 

ALM  Mini  Courses 

Instructor  for  all  mini  courses:  Debbie  Sherman 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Helpful  for  address- 
ing all  competencies  which  require  reading,  speaking 
and/or  writing 

Goals  of  mini  courses:  All  of  us,  students  and  facul- 
ty, have  dual  roles  of  both  teacher  and  learner  in  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  our  lives.  Learning  how  to  teach 
may  help  one  to  be  a  more  effective  learner  and  lear- 
ning how  to  learn  may  help  one  to  be  a  more  effec- 
tive teacher  as  well.  The  following  mini  courses  are 
open  to  students  and  faculty  both  at  CPCS  and  in 
agencies. 

Study  Skills 

Four  sessions  on  structuring  text  book  reading  for 
comprehension  and  retention,  taking  notes  from  lec- 
tures and  written  material,  writing  a  paper,  taking 
tests  and  improving  spelling  and  vocabulary. 


Grammar 

Four  sessions  on  basic  grammar  (the  complete 
sentence,  subject-verb  agreement,  pronoun  usage, 
compound  and  complex  sentences  versus  run-on 
sentences  and  fragments,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
placement  of  modifiers,  and  parallel  structure)  will  be 
taught  and  practiced.  Video-tapes  on  sentence  com- 
bining will  be  used  in  an  adjunct  workshop. 
Text  used:  Basic  Grammarical  Usage,  Penelope 
Choy,  Harcourt  Brace 

Helping  Others  To  Learn 

Techniques  of  organizing,  selecting,  clarifying,  and 
reviewing  content  so  that  the  learner  who  is 
motivated  can  understand,  use,  and  retain  the  infor- 
mation you  are  transmitting. 

Other  mini-courses  on  subjects  such  as  Math  Anxie- 
ty, Word  Problems,  How  to  Use  a  Calculator,  and 
Finding  Information:  Using  Statistical  Abstracts  will 
be  given  by  other  members  of  the  Applied  Language 
and  Math  Center  Faculty.  The  ALM  Center  will  an- 
nounce schedules  for  these  min-courses  during  the 
Fall  Semester. 


Center  for  General  Educa- 
tion 

The  'Liberating  Arts' 

The  College  believes  that  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
liberal  arts  education  is  to  free  people's  minds:  to  in- 
crease consciousness  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  our 
lives,  our  work,  our  communities.  As  we  grow  more 
aware  of  the  meaning  of  what  we  do  and  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  knowledge  and  action,  our  con- 
sciouness  is  liberated  and  our  ability  to  learn  is 
revitalized. 

The  College  has  organized  its  General  Education  Cur- 
riculum in  an  interdisciplinary  form  to  show  the  rela- 
tionships between  various  fields  of  knowledge,  and 
to  relate  these  liberating  arts  to  work  in  public  and 
community  service  careers.  For  example,  the  Values 
Certificate  includes  ethics,  history,  literature, 
sociology,  and  anthropology  in  a  way  that  enables 
people  to  deal  more  effectively  with  value  issues  in 
their  personal  and  professional  lives. 

The  General  Center  has  organized  its  curriculum  into 
three  main  groupings:  Cultural  Studies,  Individual 
and  Society,  and  Management  and  Transformation 
of  Institutions.  Each  of  these  groupings  contains 
several  certificates:  Students  are  required  to  com- 
plete at  least  one  Certificate  in  each  grouping.  The 
remaining  two  General  Center  Certificates  may  be 
elected  from  any  of  the  groupings  (the  two  Assess- 
ment competencies  are  counted  within  these  elective 
Certificates). 
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General  Center  Certificates 

Cultural  Studies  Grouping 

Values  Certificate:  Values,  their  history  and  conse- 
quences, often  are  said  to  be  the  subject  of  liberal 
arts  education,  but  perhaps  because  we  say  we  are 
always  teaching  about  values,  we  tend  not  to  teach 
about  them  explicitly.  This  Certificate  addresses 
values  explicitly,  and  requires  that  a  student  be  com- 
petent in  distinguishing  or  selecting  out  the  values 
which  inform  personal  and  public  life  -  policies,  in- 
stitutions, individual  and  group  acts,  and  even 
physical  objects.  It  also  requires  that  a  student 
demonstrate  competence  in  understanding  and 
testing  one's  own  values. 

4  out  of  the  6  are  required. 

1.  What  Are  Values? 

a)  Definition  of  Values:  Explain  and  illustrate  a 
definition  of  values. 

b)  Given  a  social  issue,  narrative  and/or  func- 
tion/event, pick  out  examples  of  each  dif- 
ferent kind  of  values. 

2.  Values  and  choice:  Analyze  a  significant  in- 
dividual choice  in  which  values  are  in  conflict. 

3.  Values  and  Work:  Describe  the  history  of  and  in- 
terpret the  values  associated  with  a  particular  job 
in  the  past  and  today. 

4.  Bureaucracy  and  Moral  Responsibility:  Define  and 
analyze  the  extent  and  limits  of  an  individual's 
responsibility  in  institutional  and  social  settings. 

5.  Myth:  Portray  and  interpret  a  significant  myth 
that  recurs  over  a  period  of  time. 

6.  Value  Change:  Past  and  Present:  Analyze  the 
process  of  change  in  a  significant  value  in  relation 
to  a  social  institution  or  social  issue  over  time. 

Comparative  Culture  Certificate:  Workers  in 
public  or  community  service  must  deal  with  people 
from  a  wide  range  of  cultural  traditions.  Their  ability 
to  recognize  and  take  into  account  the  customs, 
beliefs,  assumptions  and  values  of  those  people  is 
often  responsible  for  a  major  proportion  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  they  carry  out  their  service. 

An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  culture  and  its 
relationship  to  human  behavior  is  an  invaluable  tool 
in  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the  real  needs 
and  desires  of  people,  in  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of 
ethnocentric  judgments  and  in  assisting  public  and 
community  service  organizations  to  develop  better 
policies  and  procedures  which  provide  genuine  ser- 
vice to  their  clientele. 

While  the  certificate  does  not  represent  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  a  variety  of  cultures,  it  does  require  ex- 
perience in  cultural  comparison  as  a  way  of  assuring 
at  least  a  sensitivity  to  and  recognition  of  the  range 
and  variety  of  cultural  responses  and  the  relation  of 
any  particular  response  to  the  culture  of  which  it  is  a 
part. 


Competencies  one  and  two  are  required. 

1 .  The  Notion  of  Culture:  Can  utilize  the  notion  of 
culture  in  efforts  to  understand  the  ways  people 
behave. 

2.  Comparative  Cultural  Contexts:  Can  examine, 
both  comparatively  and  within  their  own  cultural 
contexts,  the  perceptions  and  reactions  of  differ- 
ing cultural  groups  to  a  particular  human  con- 
cern. 

3.  (Double  Competency!  History  and  Culture:  Can 
explain  a  particular  state  of  affairs  in  terms  of  the 
sequence  of  events  which  brought  it  about,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  cultural  perspectives  of 
the  people  involved. 

4.  (Double  Competency)  Social  Policy  and  Culture: 
Can  analyze  the  cultural  dimensions  of  social 
policy. 

Basic  Foreign  Language  Certificates: 

The  ability  to  communicate  in  a  language  other  than 
one's  own  is  desirable  both  as  a  useful  tool  for  ex- 
changing information  and  ideas  with  persons  who 
speak  another  language  and  as  a  way  of  broadening 
one's  perspective  on  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this  general  desirability  it  is  specifically 
valuable  in  public  or  community  service  since  it 
allows  one  to  better  serve  that  portion  of  his  clientele 
who  speak  the  language  one  has  acquired  -  both  as 
a  tool  to  discover  the  needs  and  desires  of  persons 
who  are  unable  to  convey  them  in  English  and  also 
insofar  as  it  contributes  to  one's  awareness  of  the 
culture  represented  by  the  language  and  one's  ability 
to  take  that  culture  into  account  as  one  serves  in  a 
public  and  community  context. 

This  certificate  represents  the  ability  to  communicate 
in  a  language  other  then  English  about  personal  cir- 
cumstances, needs  and  desires  without  recourse  to 
English.  The  person  awarded  this  certificate  will  be 
able  to  extract  such  information  from  a  native 
speaker  who  knows  no  English  and  will  be  able  to 
provide  basic  information,  simple  interpretation  or 
helpful  referrals. 

The  Certificate  may  be  awarded  in  any  modern 
language  agreed  upon  by  the  Center. 

All  four  parts  are  required. 

1 .  Elementary  Understanding:  Can  gain  sufficient 
understanding  from  a  spoken  or  written  com- 
munication to  be  able  to  establish  its  general 
topic  or  theme,  as  well  as  the  content  of  a  variety 
of  simply  worded  questions  or  statements  which 
may  be  included. 

2.  Elementary  Speaking:  Can  speak  well  enough  to 
make  requests,  pose  questions,  or  give  directions 
of  an  elementary  nature,  and  to  pronounce 
recognizably  any  word  one  hears. 

3.  Basic  Conversation:  Can  speak  the  language  in  a 
manner  that  may  be  understood  by  a  native 
speaker  and  can  understand  the  language  spoken 
by  such  a  speaker. 

4.  Basic  Reading  and  Writing:  Can  write  simple 
descriptions,  explanations  or  instructions  which 
can  be  understood  by  a  native  speaker  and  can 
read  material  of  a  similiar  nature. 
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Individual  and  Society  Grouping 

The  theme  throughout  these  three  certificates  is 
the  study  of  the  individual's  identity  and  interac- 
tion in  various  social  contexts. 

Role  and  Identity  Certificate: 

This  certificate  focuses  on  the  perceptions  and  at- 
tributions that  members  of  one  group  hold 
towards  members  of  other  groups. 

Four  out  of  seven  are  required. 

1 .  The  Social  Self:  Can  describe  the  principle 
features  of  one's  personal  identity  based  on  roles 
played  in  significant  groups. 

2.  Social  Perception:  Can  explain  how  perceptions 
about  roles,  rights  and  obligations  affect  interac- 
tions between  groups.  NOTE:  You  may  do  com- 
petency 2  or  3  but  not  both. 

3.  Attitude  Formation:  Can  explain  how  one  social 
group  develops  and  maintains  an  attitude  toward 
another  social  group. 

4.  Role  Conflict  and  Integration:  Can  describe  how 
conflicting  roles  can  be  resolved  and  integrated 
over  time. 

5.  Changing  Identity:  Can  choose  an  appropriate 
technique  for  changing  an  individual's  role  or 
identity,  with  attention  to  both  methodology  and 
ethical  concerns. 

6.  Distorting  Mechanism:  Can  devise  strategies  to 
reduce  effects  of  social  mechanisms  that  distort 
perceptions  of  self  and  others. 

NOTE:  You  may  do  competency  6  or  7  but  not 
both. 

7.  Mass  Media  and  Identity:  Can  analyze  ways  in 
which  mass  media  can  influence  one's  sense  of 
identity. 

Small  Groups  Certificate: 

This  certificate  focuses  on  the  theory  and  analysis  of 
small  group  behavior. 

Four  out  of  six  are  required. 

1 .  The  Dynamic  Concept  of  Groups:  Differentiate 
between  the  social  psychological  concept  of  the 
term  'group'  and  other  common  or  technical 
meanings  of  the  term. 

2.  Individual  as  a  Group  Member:  Evaluate  yourself 
as  a  group  member,  including  feedback  from 
other  group  members,  and  identify  the  roles  you 
fulfill  in  the  group  and  your  behavior  in  each  role. 

3.  The  Dynamics  of  Intrapersonal  Change:  Explain, 
according  to  a  selected  learning  theory,  how  an 
individual's  behavior  is  changed  by  participation 
in  an  experiential  group  whose  emphases  are  per- 
sonal and/or  interpersonal  growth. 

4.  The  Dynamics  of  Group  Development:  Describe 
the  development  of  a  group  according  to  a 
selected  theory  or  model. 

5.  Analysis  of  Small  Group  Behavior:  Analyze  the 
behavior  of  an  on-going  group. 

6.  Methods  of  Studying  Small  Groups:  Compare  dif- 
ferent research  approaches  to  the  study  of  small 
group  behavior. 


Communications  Certificate: 

This  certificate  focuses  on  interpersonal  communica- 
tion skills,  communication  between  cultural  groups, 
and  practical  applications  of  communications  skills  in 
organizational  settings  and  media. 

Four  out  of  the  six  are  required. 

1 .  Human  Communications:  Sending:  Can  analyze 
one's  own  communication  style  as  a  'sender'  to 
determine  changes  needed  to  communicate  effec- 
tively in  different  situations. 

2.  Human  Communications  Receiving:  Can  analyze 
one's  own  and  others'  role  as  a  'receiver'  in  the 
communication  process. 

3.  Socio-Cultural  Factors  in  Interpersonal  Com- 
munication: Can  analyze  socio-cultural  factors 
that  affect  interpersonal  communication. 

4.  Communications  in  Organizations:  Can  use  theory 
of  organizational  communications  in  an  organiza- 
tion. 

5.  Mass  Media:  Can  analyze  how  the  organizational 
structure  and  setting  influence  the  products  of  a 
mass  media  institution. 

6.  Communications  Project:  Can  design  and  imple- 
ment a  media  project  to  promote  change  for  a 
client  group. 

Institutions  Grouping 

Social  Change  Certificate: 

This  certificate  focuses  on  the  distribution  and  use  of 
power  in  society  as  well  as  skills  and  behaviors  which 
help  produce  changes  in  that  distribution.  Research 
and  organizing  skills  are  emphasized. 

Four  out  of  the  five  are  required. 

1 .  Neighborhood  Research  and  Observation:  Use 
basic  research  and  observation  skills  to  gather 
data  and  test  a  hypothesis  about  a  neighborhood 
of  your  choice  in  Boston. 

2.  Local  Government  Structure:  Identify  and 
describe  the  local  governmental  structure  of  a 
community.  Discuss  the  relations  of  key  factors  in 
local  government  to  other  interests  in  relation  to  a 
specific  social  change  effort. 

3.  Analysis  of  Power  I  (first  part  of  double  com- 
petency): Plan  a  political  strategy  designed  to 
achieve  a  social  change  objective  in  a  local  com- 
munity. 

4.  Analysis  of  Power  II  (second  part  of  double  com- 
petency): Plan  a  political  strategy  designed  to 
achieve  a  social  change  objective  in  a  local  com- 
munity. 

5.  Action  organizing:  Develop,  participate  in  and 
evaluate  an  organizing  effort  for  addressing  a 
community  issue  and  problem. 

Political  Economy  Certificate: 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  primary  concern  of  this  cer- 
tificate is  the  relationship  between  political  and 
economic  behavior,  based  on  an  understanding  of 
traditional  economic  theory,  and  an  emphasis  on  the 
impact  and  efficiency  of  public  sector  economic 
policies. 
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Four  out  of  six  are  required. 

1 .  Traditional  Economic  Concepts:  Apply  basic 
economic  concepts  to  understand  and  interpret 
current  events. 

2.  Economic  Distribution:  Apply  traditional  economic 
theory  to  explain  important  social  problems. 

3.  Public  Economy:  Evaluate  the  effects  of  state  or 
city  revenues  and  expenditures  on  residents  of 
various  income  levels. 

4.  Economic  Allocation:  Trace  the  effects  over  time 
of  a  change  in  supply,  demand,  or  price  of  a 
good  or  service  in  the  private  sector  on  con- 
sumers and  suppliers. 

5.  Alternative  Economic  Institutions:  Evaluate 
economic  institutions  outside  or  counter  to  tradi- 
tional American  economic  institutions. 

6.  Local  Economic  Data  and  Research:  Develop  and 
interpret  economic  profiles  of  local  communities. 

Political  Certificate: 

This  certificate  focuses  on  an  understanding  of 
classical  democratic  theory,  an  understanding  of  the 
distribution  and  use  of  political  power,  on  public  sect 
decision-making,  as  well  as  elections  and  legislative 
process. 

Four  out  of  the  five  are  required. 

1 .  Classical  Democratic  Theory:  Show  how  each  of 
12  concepts  (outlined  in  the  competency  state- 
ment) of  democratic  governance  can  be  used  to 
explain  the  distribution  and  use  of  political  power 
in  relation  to  a  given  event  or  social  issues. 

2.  Public  Sector  Decision-Making:  Can  analyze  the 
political  process  by  which  decisions  are  made  in 
the  public  sector  of  American  society. 

3.  Theories  of  Decision-Making:  Can  apply  different 
theories  to  the  decision-making  processes  in  the 
public  sector. 

4.  Elections:  Understand  and  be  able  to  use  basic 
analytic  and  organizational  skills  in  a  municipal  or 
other  local  election. 

5.  Legislature:  Describe  the  major  steps  by  which  a 
particular  bill  becomes  a  law  in  Massachusetts. 


Learning  Opportunities  in  the  General 
Center 

The  following  courses  and  field-based  learning  op- 
portunities are  scheduled  for  Fall  1979.  Offerings  will 
vary  each  semester. 


Cultural  Studies  Grouping 

Arts  in  Boston's  Communities:  A  Field  Study 

Instructor:  Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Cultural  Comparison 
Certificate:  Ideas  of  Culture  and  Cultural  Com- 
parison; Social  Change  Certificate:  Neighborhood 
Research  and  Observation;  Values  Certificate:  What 
Are  Values? 

Goals  of  Course:  This  new  General  Center  course  will 
involve  students  in  a  community  arts  project  super- 
vised by  a  faculty  member.  The  first  term's  work  will 
center  on  identifying  the  kinds  of  art  (primarily  visual) 
being  created  in  Boston's  various  communities, 


leading  up  to  a  general  survey  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
in  those  communities.  The  course  will  use  an  open- 
ended  cocept  of  'community,'  ranging  from  ethnic 
neighborhoods  and  community  centers  to  special  in- 
terest communities  such  as  the  elderly,  the  handicap- 
ped, and  inmates  or  patients  in  institutional  settings. 
The  survey  will  also  establish  criteria  by  which  the 
arts  of  a  particular  community  will  be  selected  to 
feature  in  a  Spring  Show  at  the  UMass  Art  Gallery 
on  the  first  floor  of  100  Arlington  Street.  In  the 
Spring  Semester,  students  in  the  course  will  continue 
to  work  with  artists  of  the  selected  community  to 
present  a  community  arts  show. 
How  to  learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies:  In  the 
first  semester,  emphasis  will  be  on  entry  level  com- 
petencies identified  above;  students  will  go  into 
various  urban  communities  to  observe  and  describe 
art  work  in  progress  and  through  this  art  will  learn  to 
describe  identifying  characteristics  of  urban  com- 
munities. For  continuing  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  relevant  entry  level  competencies,  it  will 
be  possible  to  work  on  more  advanced  competencies 
or  the  Independent  Interest  Certificate  in  the  first 
semester.  In  the  second  semester,  more  advanced 
competencies  will  be  addressed,  such  as  History  and 
Culture,  the  Communications  Project,  and  Action 
Organizing.  These  will  be  related  to  the  skills  and  in- 
sight gained  through  organizing,  publicizing  and 
displaying  a  community  arts  show  in  the  UMass 
Gallery  late  in  the  Spring  of  1980. 
Field  Related  Learning  Opportunities  Appropriate  to 
Gaining  Competencies:  Students  will  be  going  direct- 
ly into  communities  in  order  to  identify  and  survey 
artistic  activities  taking  place. 

Values  and  Mental  Health 

Course  will  meet  at  Solomon  Carter  Fuller  Mental 
Health  Center,  South  End. 
Instructor:  H.  Bronk 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Values  Certificate: 
What  are  values?,  Values  and  Choice;  Writing  Cer- 
tificate: Experimental  Communication 
Goals  of  Course:  Through  readings  and  discussion, 
the  participants  in  the  course  will  examine  various 
issues  of  values  and  mental  health  institutions  and 
services.  This  is  the  first  part  of  a  two-semester 
course  that  will  allow  students  to  complete  the 
Values  Certificate. 

Law  and  Social  Order 

Instructor:  Pat  Fleming 

Goals  of  Course:  No  society  is  without  conflict,  nor 
without  processes  for  settling  disputes  and  redress- 
ing grievances,  and  for  maintaining  order  and  confor- 
mity. Law  is  one  important  means  of  achieving  these 
ends.  In  this  course  we  shall  examine  the  concept  of 
law  and  the  nature  of  legal  institutions  and  processes 
in  a  range  of  societies,  with  a  view  to  better  under- 
standing of  the  cultural  context  and  social  organiza- 
tion of  law  in  our  own  society. 

Beginning  Spanish  I 

Instructor:  Quentin  Chavous 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  To  assist  the  student 
in  learning  Latin  American  Spanish.  Emphasis  is  on 
speaking  and  listening  rather  than  on  reading  and 
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writing,  and  on  the  basic  language  patterns  and 
vocabulary  needed  to  answer  simple  questions  and 
conduct  simple  interviews  in  public  and  community 
service  settings. 

Intermediate  Spanish  I 

Instructor:  Quentin  Chavous 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Foreign  Language 

Certificate  or  Independent  Interest  Certificate  in 

Spanish 

Goals  of  Course:  To  assist  the  student  in  learning 

Latin  American  Spanish.  After  a  review  of  the 

language  structures  and  vocabulary  with  which  the 

student  is  assumed  to  be  familiar,  the  course  will  be 

devoted  to  reinforcing  and  enlarging  on  those  skills 

and  shaping  them  to  be  of  specific  use  in  a  public  or 

community  service  setting. 

Individual  and  Society  Groupings 

Building  Networks:  Self  Help  and  Service  Delivery 

Instructor:  Ann  Wrthorn 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity  Cer- 
tificate: Social  Perceptions;  Ways  of  Changing  Identity; 
Communications  Cert.:  Communications  in  Organiza- 
tions; Values  Cert.:  Values  and  Work,  Bureaucracy  and 
Moral  Responsibility 

Goals  of  Course:  This  course  will  explore  the  relation- 
ship between  self  help  and  service  delivery  addressing 
such  questions  as:  What  is  self  help  and  how  has  it 
developed  in  capitalist  society?  How  are  self  help  net- 
works created  today?  How  can  service  agencies  res- 
pond to  self  help  networks  or  support  such  networks 
within  themselves?  We  will  draw  from  readings  and  ex- 
periences of  class  members  to  build  a  model  for  using 
self  help  to  provide  better  services.  Students  will  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  examine  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  a  peer  support  network  at  CPCS. 

Issues  for  Women  in  Management 

Instructor:  Patricia  Jerabek 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Communication  Cer- 
tificate: Socio-Cultural  Factors  in  Interpersonal  Com- 
munication; Role  and  Identity  Cert.:  Role  Conflict  and 
Integration 

Goals  of  Course:  Students  will  analyze  barriers  to  work 
satisfaction  and  deal  with  their  origins,  begin  process  of 
life  and  career  planning,  analyze  organizational  norms 
and  their  effect  on  women's  performance  and  place  in 
the  organization. 

Interpersonal  Communications 

Instructor:  Philip  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Communications  Cer- 
tificate: Sending,  Receiving  and  an  introduction  to 
Socio-Cultural. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  identify  and  describe  one's  own 
interpersonal  communications  style  both  as  a  sender 
and  as  a  receiver.  Various  classroom  exercises  will  be 
utilized.  Also  an  introduction  to  the  socio-cultural  com- 
munications competency  will  be  among  the  course 
goals. 


Interracial  Communication 

Instructor:  Carmen  V.  Dillion 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Designed  as  a 
laboratory  training  experience  to  develop  a  greater  in- 
sight into  individual,  institutional,  and  cultural  racism.  To 
examine  personal  prejudice  through  small  group  interac- 
tions and  provide  an  opportunity  to  increase  your  sen- 
sitivity to  the  feelings  of  others  and  your  understanding 
of  the  behaviors  of  others. 

How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies:  Active 
involvement  in  class.  Maintaining  a  journal  of  your 
perceptions  about  yourself  both  personally  and  profes- 
sionally. Relevant  readings. 

Field  Related  Learning  Opportunities  Appropriate  to 
Gaining  Competencies:  Analysis  of  present  and  past 
group  interactions 

Time  Needed  Outside  of  Class:  2-3  hours/week 
Enrollment  Limitations:  30  students 
Evaluators  Assigned  to  Direct  Evaluation  in  Specific  Cer- 
tificates: 

Role  and  Identity:  Pat  Fleming 
Communications:  Phil  Hart 
Small  Groups:  Staff  member  will  be  assigned. 


Institutions  Groupings 

Economic  and  Public  Policy 

Instructor:    Sandra  Kanter 

Competencies  to  addressed:  Political  Economy  Cer- 
tificate: Economic  Literacy  and  Traditional  Economic 
Theory  (proposed  new  competencies) 
Goals  of  Course:  This  course  is  designed  to  give 
students  who  will  be  working  in  the  public  sector  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  traditional  economic 
theory  in  forming  public  policy.  The  course  will  em- 
phasize the  learning  of  concepts  through  an  ex- 
amination of  particular  public  policies,  including 
housing,  business  tax  laws,  and  transportation 
issues. 

The  Algebra  of  Economics:  The  Economy  of 
Algebra 

Instructors:  Sandra  Kanter  and  Lucy  Horwitz 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Math  Certificate: 
Algebra;  Political  Economy  Certificate:  Economic 
Literacy  (proposed  new  competency) 

Community  Economics  Project 

Instructor:  Sandra  Kanter 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Political  Economy 
Cert.,  Social  Change  Certificate 
Goals  of  Course:  The  course  will  address  the  learning 
of  economic  concepts  and  issues  by  working  on  a 
field  project  that  provides  technical  assistance  to  a 
community  group.  The  project  will  be  described  in 
the  first  day  of  class.  It  will  require  working  outside 
of  the  classroom  and  is  meant  for  people  who  have 
completed  at  least  one  competency  in  the  Political 
Economics  Certificate  and  who  want  to  obtain  addi- 
tional competencies  by  learning  'on  the  job'. 
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Politics  American  Style:  Flaws  and  Virtues 

Instructor:  Ricchard  Hogarty 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Politics  Certificate: 

Democratic  Theory;  Theories  of  Decision-Making 

Goals  of  Course:  An  examination  of  the  American 

political  system  as  manifested  in  such  institutions  as 

the  Constitution,  the  Presidency,  Congress  and  the 

Supreme  Court.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide 

students  with  a  basic  framework  for  understanding 

democratic  theory  and  governance.  Special  emphasis 

is  placed  on  the  sources,  uses,  and  constraints  on 

the  application  of  political  power. 

Evaluators  assigned  to  direct  evaluation  in  specific 

certificates: 

Politics:  Richard  Hogarty 

Social  Change:  Staff  member  will  be  assigned. 


Center  For  Community 
Change  and  Housing 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Center  for  Community 
Change  and  Housing  (CCH)  is  to  prepare  people  to 
participate  purposefully  and  competently  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  social  change  in  local  urban  communities. 
In  this  context  the  primary  role  of  the  Center  is  to 
prepare  CPCS  students  for  careers  in  housing  com- 
munity agency  management  and  advocacy  planning. 
For  this  preparation  the  Center  offers  two  career  cer- 
tificates: 1)  Housing  and  2)  Community  Change.  The 
latter,  in  turn,  provides  a  choice  between  two  major 
options:  Community  Agency  Management  and  Ad- 
vocacy Planning.  Courses  addressing  the  Community 
Change  Certificate  are  offered  both  morning  and 
evening,  while  Housing  Certificate  courses  are  given 
primarily  in  the  evening. 

Community  Change  and  Housing  Center  Cer- 
tificates 

The  CCH  center  offers  two  complete  career  cer- 
tificates: 1)  Community  Change  and  2)  Housing  each 
of  which  meets  the  career  certificate  part  of  the 
graduation  requirements. 

COMMUNITY  CHANGE  CERTIFICATE 

The  Community  Change  Certificate  has  two  major 
options:  Advocacy  Planning  and  Community  Agency 
management.  The  former  includes  skills  needed  by 
community  organizers  and  new  program  developers, 
while  the  latter  calls  for  the  development  of  opera- 
tional skills  used  by  managers  of  community-based 
agencies.  Both  options  emphasize  the  need  to  ad- 
dress and  remove  underlying  causes  of  injustice  and 
oppression  in  local  communities.  Both  therefore,  re- 
quire an  intensive  study  of  one  local  community. 
Both  also  call  for  reflection  on  needs  faced  by  dif- 
ferent income  groups  in  urban  areas,  for  study  of  the 
impact  of  governmental  social  problems,  and  for 
analysis  of  the  political  and  economic  forces  that 
contribute  to  community  problems  and  affect  all  ef- 
forts to  improve  local  conditions. 


Skill  and  knowledge  competencies  addressing  these 
areas  make-up  the  first  half  of  the  certificate  and  in- 
clude: 

1 .  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment:  Can 
compare  differences  in  the  opportunities  and 
choice  available  to  individuals  and  meeting  their 
needs  in  the  urban  realm,  including  an  explana- 
tion of  what  determines  and  affects  these  dif- 
ferences. 

2.  Social  Welfare:  Analyze  and  critique  governmen- 
tal intervention  strategy  for  welfare  by  selection 
of  one  Federal  program  and  discussing  six  ques- 
tions outlined  in  the  competency. 

3.  Urban  Economy:  Analyze  the  dynamics  of  the 
economy  in  a  metropolitan  area  by  doing  one  of 
the  following: 

1.  Analyze  dynamics  of  a  major  industry  in  a 
metropolitan  area. 

2.  Analyze  dynamics  of  land  use  in  a  metropolitan 
area. 

3.  Analyze  dynamics  of  labor  and  employment  in 
a  metropolitan  area. 

4.  Community  Structure:  Case  Study  -  Describe 
political  and  economic  structure  of  a  local  com- 
munity or  neighborhood  in  terms  of  seven 
items  listed  in  the  competencies. 

5.  Analysis  of  Power:  The  Political  Context:  For 
an  objective  social  change  identify  and  analyze 
the  political  context  of  a  community. 

These  core  competencies  are  required  of  those  tak- 
ing either  the  Advocacy  Planning  or  Community 
Agency  Management  option. 

Advocacy  Planning  Option 

The  advocacy  planning  option  in  the  certificate  in- 
volves organizing,  planning  and  negotiating  skills.  Ef- 
forts to  improve  local  communities  involved,  first 
organizing  residents  both  to  develop  a  base  of  power 
and  to  provide  a  setting  in  which  common  needs  can 
be  identified.  These  needs  must  then  be  translated 
into  programs  that  can  be  implemented  to  meet  the 
needs.  Planning  skills  are  required  to  define  programs 
and  to  prepare  for  the  implementation  and  evalua- 
tion. Finally,  advocate  planners  need  skills  in 
negotiating  for  the  resources  required  by  the  pro- 
grams. Building  on  the  five  Community  Change  Core 
Competencies,  this  option  includes: 

6.  Action  Organizing:  Develop,  participate  in,  and 
evaluate  an  organizing  effort  for  addressing  a 
community  issue  or  problem. 

7.  Negotiation:  Prepare  for,  conduct,  and  assess 
your  outcome  and  effectiveness  in  a  negotiation 
session. 

8-9  Program  Development:  (Double  Weight)  Plan 
longterm  (3-5  years)  comprehensive  program  for 
change  in  a  local  community  that  is  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  and  give  residents 
substantially  increased  control  over  activities  and 
resources  in  their  community. 

10.  Evaluation  Design:  Identify  basic  issues  involved 
in  program  evaluation  and  plan  an  evaluation  for 
a  community  based  agency  which  protects 
clients'  rights  and  answers  community  concerns. 

11.  Analysis  of  Power:  Part  B:  Strategy  Planning: 
Plan  a  political  strategy  designed  to  remove 
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obstacles  to  and  stimulate  support  for  a  social 
change  objective  in  a  local  community. 
The  last  three  competencies  provide  an  opportunity 
to  specialize  in  one  program  area.  Students  currently 
working  on  the  certificate  are  specializing  in  the 
following  areas:  Community  schools,  community 
health  centers,  day  care,  town  land  use,  and  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

Community  Agency  Management  Option 

The  management  option  in  the  certificate  is  address- 
ed to  those  who  are,  or  plan  to  be,  responsible  for 
community  based  agenices  -  halfway  houses,  com- 
munity homes  for  the  retarded,  multi-service  centers, 
community  development  corporations,  etc.  A  detail- 
ed knowledge  of  the  community  served  by  the  agen- 
cy, along  with  an  understanding  of  the  forces  that 
play  on  that  community,  provides  a  basis  for  the 
specific  day-to-day  management  skills.  Thus,  those 
electing  the  management  option  will  do  the  core 
competencies  described  above.  The  Community 
Agency  Management  option  includes  four  basic  and 
two  advanced  management  competencies,  as 
follows: 

Part  1:  Basic  Competencies 

12.  Personnel  Practices:  Construct  a  staffing  and 
personal  system  for  a  community  based  agency 
which  reflects  the  unique  needs  of  the  particular 
agency  including  personnel  policies,  job  descrip- 
tions, an  organization  chart  and  procedures  for 
supervision  and  evaluation  of  the  staff. 

13.  Grant  Development:  Write  a  proposal  and 
budget  for  funding  of  a  community  service  pro- 
gram and  identify  possible  sources  of  financial 
support  for  the  program. 

14.  Financial  Records:  Develop  a  basic  system  of 
fiscal  management  for  a  small  community  based 
agency  including  which  records  and  controls  are 
needed. 

15.  Evaluation  Design:  Identify  the  basic  issues  in- 
volved in  program  evaluation  and  plan  an  evalua- 
tion for  a  community  based  agency  which  pro- 
tects clients'  rights  and  answers  community  con- 
cerns: 

Part  2:  Advanced  Competencies  (any  2  of  3) 

16.  Evaluation  Implementation:  Carry  out  a  progam 
evaluation,  write  and  analyze  a  program  evalua- 
tion report  which  takes  into  consideration  short 
and  long  term  benefits  and  detriments  to  the 
clients  and  community. 

17.  Financial  Management:  Perform  a  specific  finan- 
cial task  for  a  community  based  agency  such  as 
filling  out  Rate  Setting  Commission  forms;  or 
solve  a  specific  financial  problem  for  an  agency 
such  as  a  deficit  or  cash  flow  problem. 

18.  Community  Relations:  Obtain  neighborhood  and 
Board  support  for  a  service  program. 

Variations  are  possible  within  this  option.  Students 
may  choose  to  substitute  the  Action  Organizing  and 
Organizing  and  Negotiation  competencies  for  the  two 
advanced  management.  Program  Development  (a 
double  weight  competency)  may  likewise  be  done  in 
place  of  the  advanced  competencies. 


Possible  Extension  Using  the  Independent  In- 
terest Certificate 

Those  following  either  the  major  options  may  obtain 
additional  management  competencies  by  using  the 
Independent  Interest  Certificate.  Thus,  advocate 
planners  may  take  the  set  of  four  basic  management 
competencies  in  this  way: 

Housing  Program 

Aims  of  the  Housing  Program:  Housing  is  an  in- 
credibly broad,  diverse  and  ever-changing  sector  of 
the  American  Economy.  People  with  specialized 
knowledge  and  skills  in  housing  are  employed  in  a 
great  variety  of  professional  fields  and  activities,  in- 
cluding, for  example: 

consumer  advocacy 

community  organizing 

technical  assistance 

social  service  delivery 

legislative  research 

housing  court  assistance 

training  and  education 

code  enforcement 

urban  planning 

environmental  impact  analysis 

social  policy  analysis 

program  oversight  and  evaluation 

rent  control 

environmental  health 

neighborhood  improvement 

urban  renewal 

real  estate  management 

construction 

real  estate  appraising 

real  estate  brokerage  and  sales 

mortgage  lending 

investment  analysis 

market  research 

title  searching 

insurance 

law 

engineering 

architecture 

The  third  advanced  competency 
Program  Development  (double  weight) 
Either  Action  Organizing  or  Negotiation 

Using  the  Independent  Interest  Certificate  in  this  way 
provides  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  full  set  of 
Management  and  Management-related  competencies 
offered  by  the  College. 
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In  many  of  these  fields  professional  training  has 
traditionally  occurred  on  the  job  or  as  part  of  the  job, 
but  relevant  knowledge,  skills  and  experience  may 
help  in  obtaining  the  job.  On  the  other  hand,  jobs  in 
many  fields  require  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree,  even 
though  the  degree  has  traditionally  not  included  any 
relevant  professional  training.  In  only  a  few  of  the 
fields  are  graduate  professional  degrees  required  or 
normal. 

The  goal  of  the  CPCS  Program  in  Housing  is  to  pro- 
vide people  with  an  education  which  will  maximize 
opportunities  and  choices  for  pursuing  careers  within 
the  vast  array  of  housing  and  related  fields.  The  pro- 
gram does  not  train  people  as  specialists  in  any  one 
particular  area  of  housing.  Rather,  the  objective  is  to 
develop  broad  knowledge  and  practical  skills  which 
will  give  people  the  greatest  possible  flexibility  in 
confronting  the  following  kinds  of  employment 
issues: 

Changes  and  new  opportunities  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. 

A  complex  and  unpredictable  job  market. 
Evolving  personal  goals  and  professional  interest. 

The  program  aims  to  put  its  graduates  at  an  advan- 
tage in  obtaining  jobs  in  housing  and  related  fields. 
In  addition,  although  the  Program  is  not  oriented 
toward  preparing  people  for  graduate  school,  it  does 
offer  relevant  preparation  for  those  who  may  want  to 
seek  advanced  degrees  in  related  fields. 

Housing  Certificate: 

In  order  to  provide  both  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  field  and  set  of  relevant  and  practical  skills,  the 
Housing  Career  Certificate  requires  that  students 
demonstrate  competence  in  four  categories: 

I.  The  Human  and  Local  Political  Context 

II.  Technical  Knowledge  and  Skills 

III.  Housing  in  the  Larger  Economy  and  Society 

IV.  Planning  and  Synthesizing  Skills 

The  four  parts  of  the  certificate  represent  a  progres- 
sion from  basic  to  more  advanced  knowledge  and 
skills.  People  will  normally  obtain  the  certificate  by 
progressing  from  one  section  of  the  certificate  to  the 
next  in  sequence. 

Part  I.  The  Human  and  Local  Political  Context 

1 .  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment:  Can 
compare  differences  in  the  opportunities  and 
choices  available  to  individuals  and  families  for 
meeting  their  needs  in  the  urban  realm,  including 
an  explanation  of  what  determines  and  affects 
these  differences. 

2.  Local  Housing  Politics:  Can  analyze  how  local 
housing  issues  or  policies  develop,  what  kinds  of 
institutions  and  people  have  an  interest  and  an 
impact,  and  how  they  go  about  trying  to  achieve 
their  goals. 


Part  II:  Technical  Knowledge  and  Skills 

3.  Housing  Terminology  and  Concepts:  Can  recall 
definitions  of  basic  terminology  and  meaning  of 
basic  concepts  by  passing  a  written  test. 

All  of  the  required  terms  and  concepts  are  defined  in 
a  glossary  prepared  by  the  Center. 

4.  Housing  Consumer  Law:  Can  advise  tenants  or 
homebuyers/  homeowners  on  their  legal  rights 
and  how  to  exercise  and  defend  them,  and  can 
assist  residents  in  dealing  with  public  agencies 
that  handle  housing  problems.  The  emphasis  is 
on  practical  understanding  of  the  law  and  legal 
system  and  skill  in  applying  this  understanding  to 
real  situations. 

5.  Housing  Research  Techniques:  Can  carry  out  a  ti- 
tle search  on  a  particular  piece  of  property,  ob- 
taining and  interpreting  housing  data  on  a  local 
community,  and  critically  reading  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement.  It  also  requires  preparation 
of  a  strategy  for  researching  a  local  housing 
issue. 

6.  Housing  Design  and  Site  Evaluation:  Can  devise  a 
housing  program  -  consisting  of  type  of  occupan- 
cy, size  of  households,  and  income  mix  -  and 
then  prepare  either  a  new  construction  or 
rehabilitation  design  scheme  for  a  site  and 
evaluate  it. 

7.  Housing  Operations:  Can  prepare  a  budget  and 
operating  plan  for  a  housing  development,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  budget  line  items,  re- 
quired management  personnel,  tenant  respon- 
sibilities, rent  collection  procedures,  and  a 
maintenance  system. 

8.  Housing  Development  Finance:  Can  prepare  a 
mortgage  loan  application  for  a  proposed  housing 
development,  including  projections  of  income, 
operating  expenses,  department  service  and 
return  on  equity,  plus  development  expenses, 
equity  and  working  capital  requirements,  and  can 
describe  the  purpose  of  various  loan  closing 
documents. 

Part  III:  Housing  in  the  Larger  Economy  and  Society 

9.  The  Urban  Economy:  Land  Use:  Can  explain  how 
the  pattern  of  land  use  has  developed  historically 
in  a  metropolitan  area,  and  analyze  the  current 
dynamics  of  the  housing  market  and  real  estate 
development  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area. 

10.  The  National  Housing  System:  Can  describe 
trends  in  population  and  households,  the  stock 
of  housing,  and  households'  use  of  the  stock, 
and  of  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  the  hous- 
ing production  industry,  the  system  of  housing 
finance  and  its  relationship  to  the  overall 
economy,  and  the  evolution  of  the  government's 
role  and  housing  policies. 
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Part  IV:  Planning  and  Synthesizing  Skills 
1 1 .  Attack  on  a  Housing  Problem:  (a  double  com- 
petency) Calls  for  an  independent  project  which 
applies  both  practical  skills  and  knowledge  of  the 
larger  system  to  a  real  situation.  It  requires  an 
analysis  of  the  nature,  scope,  origins  and  causes 
of  the  problem,  and  the  development  of  a  set  of 
goals  and  strategy  for  beginning  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Learning  Opportunities  in  Community 
and  Housing  Center 

The  following  courses  and  field-based  learning  op- 
portunities will  be  available  in  Fall  1979.  Offerings  will 
vary  each  semester. 

Question  of  Community 

Instructors:  Section  1 :  Staff;  Section  2:  Clark  Taylor 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Planning 
Certificate:  Concepts  of  Community  (proposed  cer- 
tificate); Cultural  Comparison  Certificate:  Idea  of 
Culture,  Cultural  Comparison. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  stimulate  thinking  about  various 
kinds  and  definitions  of  community,  to  define  one 
community  from  a  variety  of  roles:  planner,  resident, 
organizer,  social  service  worker,  candidate  for 
political  office;  to  gain  insight  into  the  importance  of 
historical  factors  in  understanding  community;  to 
gain  awareness  of  cultural  perspective  on  community 
brought  by  differing  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 

Introduction  to  Housing  Management 

Instructor:  Mania  Seferi 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Housing  Certificate: 
Housing  Terms  and  Concepts;  Housing  Operations. 
Goals  of  Course:  To  understand  the  range  of  issues 
involved  in  the  management  and  operation  of  multi- 
family  housing.  Understand  the  type  of  management 
input  when  preparing  the  occupancy,  including 
design,  tenant  selection  and  rent-up.  Understand  the 
nature  of  management  decisions  which  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  prepare  a  budget  and  operating 
plan  for  a  housing  development.  Compare  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  operations  of 
public,  subsidized  and  private  housing. 

Public  Service  Math  and  Financial  Records 

Instructor:  Pat  Jerabek 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Math  Certificate: 
Public  Service  Math:  Management  Certificate:  Finan- 
cial Records 

Please  see  complete  course  description  listed  under 
Applied  Language  and  Math  Center. 

Financial  Management  for  Community  Agencies 

Instructor:  Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Agency 
Management  and  Management  of  Helping  Services 
Certificate:  Financial  Records  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment. 


Goals  of  Course:  To  aid  students  in  gaining 
knowledge  of  basic  records  necessary  for  the  finan- 
cial control  of  a  community-based  agency  and  to 
stop  budget  controls  and  project  income  and  expen- 
ditures from  one  year  to  the  next;  to  handle  major 
financial  tasks.  Work  can  be  counted  toward  partial 
completion  of  the  Public  Service  Math  competency. 

Evaluation  Project 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Agency 
Management  and  Management  of  Helping  Services 
Certificate:  Evaluation  Implementation. 
Goals  of  Course:  To  help  students  learn  skills  in  the 
practical  aspects  of  carrying  out  program  evaluations 
in  community  agencies;  to  help  students  learn  how  - 
to  utilize  basic  statistical  methods  in  analyzing  data; 
and  to  help  students  learn  how  to  write  evaluation 
reports. 

How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies:  Par- 
ticipate in  carrying  out  an  evaluation  project  as  part 
of  a  group  field  project  and  complete  assigned  tasks. 
Students  will  work  on  one  or  two  program  evalua- 
tions selected  by  the  instructor.  Students  who  have 
individual  projects  should  sign  up  for  directed  study 
instead  of  this  course. 

Evaluating  Community  Agencies 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Plann- 
ing, Community  Agency  Management,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Helping  Services  Certificate:  Evaluation 
Design. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  assist  students  in  designing 
evaluation  of  community  programs;  evaluation 
designs  will  be  based  on  measureable  objectives  and 
take  into  account  principles  of  research  design. 

Finding  Funds  for  Community  Agencies 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Plann- 
ing, Community  Agency  Management,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Helping  Services  Certificates:  Grant 
Development;  Reading  Certificate:  Library  Research; 
Writing  Certificate:  Technical  Communication. 
Goals  of  Course:  To  help  students  identify  possible 
sources  of  funds  for  a  particular  project  and  write  a 
proposal  which  fits  funding  requirements.  Partial 
completion  of  Public  Service  Math  competency  is 
possible. 

How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies:  At- 
tend class;  use  library  and  appropriate  references  to 
research  funding  possibilities  and  prepare  a  proposal 
which  contains  both  a  narrative  and  budget. 
Field  Related  Learning  Opportunities  Appropriate  to 
Gaining  Competencies:  Use  own  work  situation  or 
work  with  a  community  agency  seeking  funding. 
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Evaluation  of  Prior  Experience  In  Management 
Competencies 

Instructor:  Carole  Upshur 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Plann- 
ing, Community  Agency  Management,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Helping  Services  Certificates:  All  manage- 
ment competencies. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  aid  students  who  have  some 
background  in  personnel,  financial  management, 
grant  development,  community  relations  or  program 
evaluation  to  complete  competencies.  To  aid 
students  with  on-the-job  experience  to  relate  their 
work  situation  to  the  competencies.  Students  should 
only  sign  up  if  they  can  meet  with  the  instructor  dur- 
ing one  of  the  times  given. 

Helpful  Prior  Learning  or  Competency  Completion: 
Student  must  have  some  knowledge  in  the  areas 
s/he  wishes  to  work  on,  otherwise  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  take  a  course.  Prior  approval  of  the  in- 
structor is  required  before  registration.  Students 
should  present  evidence  of  prior  learning  on  at  least 
one  of  the  management  competencies  that  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  using  the  workshops  as  a  means  of 
working  independently  toward  demonstrating  the 
competency!  iesl. 

Making  or  Breaking  a  Community  Agency 

Instructor:  Elaine  Werby 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Change 

and  Management  of  Helping  Services  Certificates: 

Personnel  Practices,  Community  Relations. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  learn  how  to  devise  a  personnel 

system  to  meet  the  needs  and  goals  of  a  community 

agency. 

Anatomy  of  a  Community 

Instructor:  Jo  Brevard 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Change 
Certificate:  Community  Structure;  Community  Plann- 
ing Cert.:  Community  Description;  Social  Change 
Cert.:  Neighborhood  Research  and  Observation. 
Goals  of  Course:  The  development  of  skills  for  the 
collection,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of 
descriptive  information  regarding  the  makeup  of  a 
small  community.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  information  useful  for  1)  the  planning  and 
management  of  community  services  and  facilities  and 
2)  organizing  for  community  change.  Information 
covered  will  include  social,  economical,  physical  and 
political  aspects  of  communities. 
Field  Related  Learning  Opportunities  Appropriate  to 
Gaining  Competencies:  Exercises  will  require  field 
work  by  students  in  a  small  community  to  be  iden- 
tified by  the  student  early  in  the  course. 


Community  Housing  Issues:  A  Held  Project 

Instructor:  Marie  Kennedy 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  At  least  one,  and 
probably  several  Housing  Certificate  competencies 
will  be  addressed.  Most  likely:  Local  Housing  Politics 
and  Housing  Research  Techniques.  Possible:  Hous- 
ing Design  and  Site  Evaluation. 
Goals  of  Course:  The  primary  goal  of  this  course  is 
to  address  one  or  more  of  the  Housing  Certificate 
competencies.  An  important  secondary  goal  is  to 
provide  service  and  technical  assistance  to  one  or 
more  community  groups  involved  in  housing  issues. 
The  project  will  be  generated  and  specific  project 
goals  set  by  a  community  organization.  The  specific 
nature  of  the  project  and  the  competencies  to  be  ad- 
dressed will  be  announced  at  a  later  time. 
How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies: 
Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
materials  for  evaluation  through  participation  in  the 
activities  generated  by  the  needs  of  the  community 
organization. 

Field  Related  Learning  Opportunities  Appropriate  to 
Gaining  Competencies:  The  project  will  be  based  on 
a  specific  request  from  a  community  group  and  is 
field  related  by  definition. 

Space,  Time  and  the  Urban  Fiscal  Crisis 

Instructor:  Michael  Stone 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Urban  Economy 
(may  be  used  in  either  Housing,  Community  Change, 
or  Political  Economy  Certificates);  Political  Economy 
Certificate:  Public  Economy. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  urban  development  and  the 
economic  system,  using  metropolitan  Boston  as  the 
major  example.  The  course  will  1)  examine  the 
economic  and  geographical  history  of  cities  over  the 
past  century,  culminating  in  the  crises  and  conflicts 
of  the  60's  and  70' s;  2)  evaluate  various  theories 
which  try  to  explain  urban  development;  3)  apply 
history  and  theory  to  land  development  patterns  and 
processes  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Prior  Competen- 
cy or  course  on  traditional  economic  concepts  is  re- 
quired. Experience  in  community  research  is 
desirable. 

The  Nation's  Housing 

Instructor:  Michael  Stone 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Housing  Certificate: 
National  Housing  System. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  develop  skills  and  knowledge 
about  housing  from  a  national  perspective,  including 
population  trends,  the  stock  of  housing,  the  housing 
production  industry,  mortgage  credit  and  the  national 
economy,  the  governmental  role  and  housing  policy. 
Helpful  Prior  Learning  or  Competency  Completion: 
Prior  demonstration  of  Human  Needs,  Local  housing 
Politics,  and  Housing  Terms  and  Concepts  com- 
petencies. 
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Directed  Study  and  Evaluation  of  Competencies 
in  Community  Change,  Housing,  and  Communi- 
ty Planning 

Instructor:  Michael  Stone 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Change 
Certificate:  Analysis  of  Power,  Action  Organizing, 
Program  Development,  Strategy  Planning;  Housing 
Certificate:  Local  Housing  Politics,  Housing  Develop- 
ment Finance. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  provide  continuing  students 
who  expect  to  graduate  in  January  or  June  1980 
with  assistance  in  acquiring  and  demonstrating  com- 
petencies in  Community  Change  or  Housing.  To  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  evaluation  of  prior  learning  in 
Community  Change,  Housing  and  Community  Plan- 
ning. 

Youth  Program  Planning 

Instructor:  Bonnie  Gorman,  Boston  Teen  Center 
Alliance 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Youth  Work  Cer- 
tificate: Youth  Program  Planning  (This  competency 
has  been  approved  only  for  students  enrolled  in 
CPCS  under  the  Teen  Center  Alliance  Agreement;  all 
other  students  must  have  Certificate  Council  ap- 
proval to  work  on  the  full  Youth  Worker  Certificate 
or  any  competency  within  it,  such  as  Youth  Program 
Planning);  Writing  Certificate:  Advocacy. 
Goals  of  Course:  To  learn  the  necessary  steps  in 
developing  a  program  (social,  recreational,  educa- 
tional or  employment)  for  youth  ages  12-20  years. 
Sessions  will  cover  skills  required,  pitfalls  and  pro- 
blems to  anticipate,  and  strategies  to  successfully  im- 
plement a  Youth  Program. 

Helpful  Prior  Learning  or  Competency  Completion: 
Students  should  come  to  first  session  with  a  par- 
ticular community  and  program  in  mind  or  be 
prepared  to  make  such  selection  within  the  first  two 
weeks. 


Human  Growth  and 
Development  Center 

The  Human  Growth  and  Development  certificate  is 
designed  generically  to  reflect  the  basic  skills  and 
knowledge  needed  by  all  workers  in  the  human  ser- 
vices. As  students  gain  competence  in  the  basics, 
they  can  begin  to  specialize  according  to  their  in- 
terests and  career  goals.  The  certificate  concentrates 
on  skills  needed  to  work  with  individuals,  groups, 
and  families  within  various  settings.  These  settings 
include  services  for  the  mentally  retarded,  day  care 
centers,  drug  programs,  services  for  the  elderly  and 
the  like. 

The  Human  Growth  and  Development  certificate 
degree  requirements  are  organized  to  achieve  a 
balance  of  knowledge  and  'hands  on'  practice  as  well 
as  balance  the  general  and  specialized  knowledge 
and  skills. 


Degree  Requirements:  A  certificate  from  the  Human 
Growth  and  Development  Center  fulfills  the  gradua- 
tion requirement  for  one  career  certificate. 

Human  Growth  and  Development  Cur- 
riculum 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I  com- 
prises the  general  knowledge  area  which  is  seen  as  a 
base  for  both  the  specialized  knowledge  area  and  the 
specialized  skills  area.  Part  I  consists  of  basic 
knowledge  about:  the  course  of  development  over 
the  life  span,  particularly  as  that  development  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  individual's  interaction  with  the  en- 
vironment; the  range  of  human  conditions  which  are 
defined  by  our  society  as  social  problems  theories    . 
about  how  individuals  and  groups  change;  and  the 
types  of  human  services  which  have  been  and  are 
currently  provided  for  different  populations  and  dif- 
ferent social  problems. 

Part  II  comprises  the  basic  skills  section  of  the  cur- 
riculum. These  skills:  the  collecting  of  information, 
the  reporting  of  information,  and  the  evaluation  of 
information  reported  by  others  in  the  field;  are  con- 
sidered essential  to  any  human  service  worker  role. 

Part  III  is  the  specialized  knowledge  area  which  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  in-depth  study  of:  the  ex- 
periences of  particular  populations  of  age  groups, 
theories  of  development,  or  testing. 

Part  IV  comprises  the  specialized  skills  area  in  which 
students  have  the  option  to  select  competencies 
which  emphasize  the  application  of  theory  to  par- 
ticular methods  of  intervention. 

The  distribution  requirements  for  the  12  competen- 
cies required  for  a  career  certificate  are  as  follows: 

4  competencies  from  Part  I 

3  competencies  from  Part  II 

2  competencies  from  Part  III 

2  competencies  from  Part  IV 

1  additional  competency  selected  from  either  Part  II 

or  Part  IV 

The  graduating  student  will  have  demonstrated  a 
total  of  seven  competencies  from  two  sections  and  a 
total  of  five  competencies  from  two  other  sections. 

Human  Growth  and  Development  Cer- 
tificate 

I.       General  Knowledge  (1,2  and  3  required  -  also  4 
or  5  required) 

1 .  Human  Development:  Can  describe  and  ex- 
plain the  developmental  changes  which  occur 
in  human  behavior  over  the  life  span  taking 
into  account  internal  and  external  influences 
as  well  as  specific  developmental  theories. 

2.  Social  Interaction:  Families,  Peers,  and 
School:  Can  describe  the  dynamics  of  family 
relationships  and  the  socializing  influences  of 
family,  school  and  peers. 

3.  Models  of  Change:  Can  describe  and  com- 
pare the  major  models  for  attitudinal  and 
behavioral  change. 
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4.  Social  Problems:  Definitions  and  Societal 
Response:  Can  discuss  how  society  defines 
and  responds  to  major  categories  of  'social 
problems.' 

5.  Systems  for  Delivering  Helping  Services:  Can 
analyze  the  relationship  between  client 
characteristics  and  needs  and  society's  pre- 
sent service  system  and  the  values  reflected 
in  it. 

II.  Basic  Skills  (All  three  required) 

1.  Collecting  information:  Observation  and  inter- 
viewing: Can  use  observation  and  interview- 
ing techniques  to  collect  relevant  information 
about  individual  or  group  behavior. 

2.  Reporting  information:  Developing  a  Case 
Report:  Can  develop  a  written  case  report 
based  on  information  obtained  through 
observation  and  interviewing. 

3.  Basic  Intervention:  Can  carry  out  a  planned 
intervention  with  a  client  or  client  group  in  a 
field  setting. 

4.  Research:  Issues  and  Methods:  Can  critically 
evaluate  research  reports  in  an  area  of  your 
professional  interest. 

III.  Specialized  Knowledge  Area 

1 .  Comparative  Group  Membership  Experiences: 
Compare  the  socializing  experiences  of  dif- 
ferent population  groups. 

2.  Life  Stages:  Can  analyze  a  case  history  in 
terms  of  the  developmental  changes  and 
issues  for  a  particular  life  stage. 

3.  Theories  of  Development:  Can  defend  a 
choice  of  a  particular  theory  in  comparison 
with  others  from  the  same  area  of  develop- 
ment and  use  it  to  analyze  a  sample 
behavior. 

4.  Analysis  of  Social  Problem:  Can  analyze  from 
an  historical  perspective  the  origins  and 
societal  responses  for  a  specific  social  pro- 
blem and  describe  current  methods  of  in- 
tervention. 

5.  Testing:  Issues  and  Methods:  Can  judge  the 
appropriate  use  of  major  educational  and 
psychological  standardized  tests. 

IV.  Advanced  Level  Specialized  Skills  (Choose  any 
two) 

1 .  Intervention  with  Individuals:  Can  use  a 
specific  approach  to  effect  change  with  an 
individual. 

2.  Interventions  with  Groups:  Can  use  a  specific 
approach  to  effect  change  with  a  small  group 
and  can  evaluate  your  effectiveness  as  a 
facilitator. 

3.  Preventive  Educational  Programs:  Can  imple- 
ment a  preventive  educational  program  with 
a  family,  group,  agency  or  community. 

Note:  A  twelfth  competency  is  to  be  selected  from 
Section  III  or  IV. 

Learning  Opportunities  in  Human 
Growth  and  Development 

The  following  courses  and  field  based  learning  op- 
portunities will  be  available  in  Fall  1979.  Offerings  will 
vary  each  semester.  See  the  Human  Growth  and 
Development  course  listing. 


Society's  Problems,  Society's  Solutions 

Instructors:  Section  1 :  Elaine  Werby;  Section  2:  Paul 
Rosenkrantz;  Section  3:  Staff;  Section  4:  Staff. 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  Cer- 
tificate: Society's  Problems,  Society's  Solutions; 
Students  may  choose  to  work  on  three  of  the  follow- 
ing competencies:  Reading  Certificate:  Pre-Reading; 
Writing  Certificate:  Writing  Information,  Editing  In- 
formation, Analysis. 

Goals  of  Course:  This  course  is  essential  to  all  enter- 
ing Human  Growth  students  since  it  provides  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Human  Growth  curriculum.  The 
goals  of  the  course  are  to  explore  a  variety  of  ways 
of  looking  at  phenomena  which  the  society  has 
designated  as  social  problems  and  to  examine  the 
methods  developed  by  the  human  service  system  to 
address  these  problems. 

Observation  and  Interviewing 

Basic  Interventions 

Instructor:  Ann  Fowler 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  Cer- 
tificate: Basic  Interventions,  Reporting  Information; 
Writing/Speaking  Certificate:  Lay  Communication; 
Communication  Certificate:  Sending. 
Goals  of  Course:  This  course  will  focus  on  the  basic 
skills  needed  to  carry  out  an  intervention:  the  ability 
to  relate  therapeutically  to  a  client,  to  carry  out  an 
intervention  plan,  and  to  understand  one's  role  in  the 
helping  process.  Each  student  will  be  involved  in  a 
field  setting  where  s/he  will  gain  experience  in  help- 
ing others.  Class  lecture  and  discussion  will  center 
on  basic  techniques  of  intervention,  the  limitations  of 
the  helping  role,  the  development  of  personal  style  or 
approach  to  helping  others  and  other  topics  of  in- 
terest to  the  class. 

How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies: 
Students  will  implement  an  intervention  (with  help 
and  direction  from  the  instructor)  in  a  field  setting 
during  the  14  weeks  of  the  course.  There  will  also  be 
written  assignments:  observations  and  a  final  case 
report. 

Models  of  Change 

Instructor:  Staff 

Competencies  to  be  Addressed:  Human  Growth  Cer- 
tificate: Models  of  Change 

Goals  of  Course:  We  will  explore  the  processes  by 
which  people  change.  We  will  discuss  general 
theories  of  psychological  and  social  aspects  of 
change. 

How  Do  We  Become:  The  Development  of 
Human  Behavior 

Instructors:  Section  1:  Staff;  Section  2:  Paul 
Rosenkrantz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  Cer- 
tificate: Human  Development 
Goals  of  Course:  The  course  will  help  students  to 
anaylze  how  some  specific  human  behaviors  come 
into  being.  Physical,  familial  and  cultural  influences 
on  behavior  will  be  considered.  Brief  descriptions  of 
some  personality  and  cognitive  theories  of  develop- 
ment will  be  presented.  Heredity-environment  in- 
teraction will  also  be  discussed. 
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The  Uses  of  Research  in  Human  Services 

Instructor:  Paul  Rosenkrantz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  Cer- 
tificate: Research:  Issues  &  Methods. 
Goals  of  Course:  To  be  familiar  with  basic  research 
concepts  and  methods  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  relevant  research  articles  in  the  area  of 
one's  own  interest. 

Interventions  with  Adults 

Instructor:  William  Clark 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  Cer- 
tificate: Interventions  with  Individuals,  Analysis  of  a 
Social  Problem. 

Goals  of  Course:  This  practicum  will  offer  supervision 
to  students  intervening  with  adults  in  a  field  setting 
which  is  appropriate  for  the  Interventions  competen- 
cy. Students  will  design  and  implement  interventions 
drawing  upon  a  variety  of  HG&D  competencies.  In 
addition,  students  may  earn  Analysis  of  a  Social  Pro- 
blem by  conducting  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
presenting  problem. 

How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies: 
Students  will  design  and  implement  an  intervention 
and  present  their  material  orally  and  in  writing.  An 
in-depth  analysis  of  the  social  problem  related  to  the 
intervention  may  also  be  presented  for  competency 
evaluation. 

'Abnormal'  Development:  Social  De- 
viance/ Psychotherapy 

Instructor:  William  Clark 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  Cer- 
tificate: Theories  of  Development. 
Goals  of  Course:  This  course  will  concern  itself  in 
general  with  the  philosophy  and  theories  relevant  to 
the  study  of  the  abnormal  (deviant)  personality.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  building  an  understanding  of 
what  properly  constitutes  abnormal  behavior  and  its 
probable  causes. 

The  Family  and  its  Social  Context 

Instructor:  Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  Cer- 
tificate: Interaction:  Families,  Schools,  and  Peers; 
Writing  Certificate:  Analysis. 
Goals  of  Course:  The  course  attempts  to  help 
students  understand  the  functioning  of  the  family  as 
a  system  whose  effectiveness  is  a  consequence  of 
external  as  well  as  internal  relationships. 

Working  with  Children  in  the  Family,  School, 
Community 

Instructor:  Gary  N.  Siperstein 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  Cer- 
tificate: Interventions  with  Individuals  or  Groups;  Life 
Stages. 

Goals  of  Course:  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the 
needs  and  problems  of  children  (infancy  to  puberty) 
in  family,  school  or  community.  Different  educa- 
tional, social,  and  psychological  interventions  will  be 
reviewed  and  discussed  in  terms  of  their  relevancy 
and  effectiveness  for  helping  children  in  need.  Super- 
vision will  be  in  terms  of  their  relevancy  and  effec- 
tiveness for  helping  children. 


How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies: 
Students  will  design  and  implement  an  intervention, 
drawing  upon  a  variety  of  HG&D  competencies.  In 
addition,  students  may  earn  the  Life  Stages  com- 
petency by  an  in-depth  analysis  of  a  specific  case 
history  or  other  appropriate  project. 
Field  Related  Learning  Opportunities  Appropriate  to 
Gaining  Competencies:  The  competency  will  be 
earned  through  involvement  in  a  field  setting  (present 
employment  or  field  placement  to  be  arranged  by  in- 
structor.) 

Making  or  Breaking  a  Community  Agency 

Instructor:  Elaine  Werby 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Change 
&  Management  of  Helping  Services  Certificate:  Per- 
sonnel Practices,  Community  Relations. 

Please  see  complete  course  description  listed  under 
Community  Change  &  Housing  Center. 


Legal  Education  Services 
Center:  The  Law  Center 

The  purpose  of  the  Law  Center  is  to  improve  the 
quality  and  decrease  the  cost  of  legal  services.  Our 
primary  focus  is  the  preparation  of  law  workers  for  a 
wide  variety  of  law  jobs,  mainly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively —  in  publicly  supported  institutions.  In  addi- 
tion to  education  and  training  we  are  concerned  with 
the  development  of  career  lines  for  law  workers.  As 
a  result,  we  are  involved  in  encouraging  the  most 
economic  and  effective  development  of  law  workers 
and  other  law  professionals,  including  the  invention 
of  new  organizations  to  provide  legal  service  primari- 
ly through  law  workers. 

Law  Center  Courses  are  offered  twice,  once  in  the 
morning  scheduled  time,  once  in  an  evening 
schedule.  We  assume  that  a  student  devoting  full- 
time  to  the  effort  could  complete  the  program  in  one 
school  year.  Competencies  can  be  gained  in  courses, 
on  the  job,  in  a  volunteer  placement,  or  through  in- 
dependent study.  Most  students  in  the  Law  Center 
complete  the  Law  Certificate  as  part  of  their  B.A. 
degree.  A  limited  number  of  places  are  also  available 
for  students  who  wish  to  complete  only  the  Law  Cer- 
tificate. 

The  Law  Certificate 

The  certificate  has  been  designed  to  reflect  those 
skills  and  understandings  which  are  most  used  by 
law  workers  (sometimes  called  paralegals)  in  the 
public  sector.  Job  roles  might  include  interviewing 
and  investigation  in  law  offices  advocacy  for  con- 
sumers, juveniles,  the  handicapped,  or  some  other 
group;  administration  in  any  public  agency;  counsel- 
ing or  advocacy  in  some  branch  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  (parole,  probation,  diversion  pro- 
grams, etc);  research  and  evaluation  of  legislation. 

Twelve  are  required.  (Starred  competencies  are  re- 
quired; others  are  optional). 
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*1.      Administrative  Agencies 
Competency: 


*2.      Access  to  Legal  Institutions 
Competency: 


Choose  one  of  3,  4,  or  5 
*3.      Making  Facts 
Competency: 

4.        Court  Procedure 

Subcompetency  One: 


Subcompetency  Two: 


5.  Court  Politics 
Competency: 

6.  Influencing  Administrative 
Agencies  Competency: 

"7.      Legal  Reasoning 
Competency: 


*8.      Legal  Research 
Competency: 


*9.      Research  Analysis 
Competency: 


*10.    Substantive  Law 
Competency: 


*11.    Negotiation 
Competency: 


12.      Interviewing 
Competency: 


13.      Investigation 
Competency: 


14.      Administrative  Advocacy 
Competency: 


Can  obtain  from  an  Administrative  Agency  informa- 
tion describing  how  it  makes  most  of  its  rules,  and 
the  procedure  by  which  it  conducts  its  adjudicatory 
hearings. 

Can  identify  at  least  one  substantial  problem  that 
seriously  affects  the  ability  of  people  to  gain  access 
to,  and  to  exercise  rights  in,  courts  or  administrative 
agencies;  can  analyze  that  issue/problem;  and  can 
describe  at  least  one  solution  that  could  improve  ac- 
cess. 


Can  make  and  develop  a  set  of  facts  that  will  most 
effectively  support  a  case. 

Trace  A  Case:  Can  obtain  information  from  a 

Massachusetts  District  Court  about  each  important 

step  in  the  progress  of  a  case. 

Court  Watching:  Can  observe  a  court  proceeding, 

describe  its  content,  and  identify  its  participants  and 

purpose. 

Can  analyze  ways  in  which  courts  are  a  part  of  the 
political  process. 

A  student  will  be  able  to  design  a  plan  to  change  a 
decision  already  made  by  an  administrative  agency. 

The  student  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  interpret 
statutes  and  regulations,  analyze  cases,  analogize 
and  distinguish  precedent. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  utilize  the  materials  in  a 
law  library  to  find  and  than  to  explain  the  relevant 
legal  authority  and  precedent  for  a  given  problem(s). 

The  student  will  be  able  to  research  and  analyze  a 
legal  problem  for  which  there  is  conflicting  or  vague 
precedent. 

Can  describe  the  major  sources  of  law  and  rulings 
from  an  area  of  substantive  law;  to  analyze  the  out- 
come of  legal  problems  based  on  the  application  of 
that  law  to  fact  patterns  typical  to  that  area. 

Can  prepare  for  and  conduct  a  negotiation.  Can  also 
analyze  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his/her  per- 
formance. 

Determine  the  goals  of  an  initial  client  interview,  con- 
duct the  interview,  and  evaluate  the  results  of  the  in- 
terview. 

Determine  the  goals  of  the  investigation,  identify 
potential  sources  of  the  information  needed,  gather 
the  information  and  report  and  evaluate  your  results. 

To  present  a  final  oral  argument  at  an  adjudicatory 
administrative  hearing  and  to  prepare  for  obtaining 
testimony  from  witnesses  (friendly  and  hostile)  at 
that  hearing;  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
your  preparations  and  actual  advocacy  performance. 
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15. 


16. 


Community  Legal  Education 
Competency: 


Mediation  and  Arbitration 
Competency: 


Choose  one  of  17-20 
*17.    Implementation  of  Law 
Competency: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Ethics  of  Role 
Competency: 


History  of  Law 
Competency: 
Values  in  the  Law 
Competency: 


'21. 


Legal  Strategy 
Competency: 


Can  plan,  in  coordination  with  a  community  agency 
or  community  group,  an  educational  program  involv- 
ing the  law. 

Can  prepare  for  and  conduct  a  conciliation.  Can 
analyze  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his/her  per- 
formance. 


The  student  can  gauge  the  effects  of  legal  acts  by 
comparing  the  expressed  intent  of  a  rule  of  law  with 
the  ways  in  which  it  is  carried  out  by  the  appropriate 
governmental  agencies. 

To  demonstrate  an  ability  to  reason  with  ethical  stan- 
dards, both  your  own  and  those  imposed  by  legal 
professional  groups;  and  to  evaluate  the  enforcement 
of  ethical  standards. 

Trace  the  development  of  a  law  or  legal  institution. 

A  student  will  analyze  or  describe  the  values  or  fun- 
damental assumptions  which  are  reflected  in  a  legal 
rule  or  legal  institution. 

Develop  a  strategy  for  resolving  a  problem  presented 
by  a  client  which  can  be  resolved  in  an  adjudicatory 
administrative  or  court  hearing. 


Learning  Opportunities  in  the  Law 
Center 

Negotiation 

Instructor:  David  Matz 

\Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate: 
|  Negotiation,  Ethics  of  Role 
I  Goals  of  Course:  To  teach  the  uses  of  power  and 
[leverage  in  a  one-to-one  negotiation  setting.  By 
{repeating  role  play  drills,  in  class  and  out,  student 
will  work  with  progressively  more  complex  techni- 
ques of  persuasion.  While  using  various  forms  of 
power,  the  student  will  become  sensitized  to  the 
ethical  problems  inherent  in  such  use.  Alternative 
ways  of  coping  with  these  ethical  problems  will  be 
[discussed.  Course  will  also  serve  as  introduction  to 
Law  Certificate,  focusing  on  Negotiation  and  Ethics 
f  Role  as  specific  entry  competencies. 

Legal  Writing 

Instructor:  Sally  Jacobsen 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Certificate: 

Writing  Information-Editing  Information,  Analysis, 

Advocacy. 

Please  see  complete  course  description  under  Ap- 
olied  Language  and  Math  Section. 


Lab  in  Advanced  Legal  Writing 

Instructor:  Sally  Jacobsen 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing /Speaking 
Certificate:  Student  choice  of  Advocacy,  Technical 
Communication,  Lay  Communication,  the  writing 
skills  for  Legal  Strategy  and  Legal  Advocacy. 

Please  see  complete  course  description  under  Ap- 
plied Language  and  Math  Section. 

Legal  Reasoning 

Instructors:  Section  1 :  Honoroff ;  Section  2:  To  Be 
Announced 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate: 
Legal  Reasoning,  Reasearch  Analysis; 
Writing /Speaking  Certificates:  Analysis,  Advocacy. 
Goals  of  Course:  To  learn  two  interrelated  skills:  the 
first  is  the  ability  to  reason  with  the  law  —  to  search 
out  the  'meaning'  of  statutes  and  cases,  to  challenge 
regulations,  and  to  work  with  the  interplay  of  'facts' 
and  'rules';  the  second  is  the  ability  to  find,  analyze, 
and  effectively  utilize  relevant  legal  research 
materials.  A  related  goal  is  to  encourage  clear  and 
well  organized  writing  as  well  as  reasoning. 
How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies:  Par- 
ticipating in  class  discussions,  reading  the  materials 
prepared  for  the  course  and  doing  the  set  of  exer- 
cises prepared  for  the  course. 
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Legal  Research 

Instructors:  To  Be  Announced 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate: 
Legal  Research;  Reading  Certificate;  Library 
Research. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  introduce  students  to  the 
resources  of  a  law  library,  the  mechanics  of 
statutory,  case  law  and  regulation  research  and  the 
forms  of  accurate  citation. 

How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies:  Par- 
ticipate in  class,  tour  at  least  one  law  library.  Use  the 
materials  in  the  law  library  to  find  and  explain  rele- 
vant legal  authority  and  precedent  for  problems  given 
by  instructor;  write  up  findings  indicating  process 
used. 

Administrative  Agencies 

Instructor:  Maggie  Barmack 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate:  Ad- 
ministrative Agencies. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  assist  the  student  in  acquiring 
the  necessary  skills  and  procedures  for  obtaining  in- 
formation from  administrative  agencies,  with  em- 
phasis on  their  policy  and  decision-making 
mechanisms  and  their  adjudicative  hearing  pro- 
cedure. 

How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies: 
Through  class  discussion,  reading  the  assigned 
material  and  actually  visiting  an  administrative  agen- 
cy, talking  to  staff  persons,  cross-checking  the  infor- 
mation for  accuracy,  and  writing  it  up. 

Courts 

Instructor:  Maggie  Barmack 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate: 
Court  Procedure,  Making  Facts. 
Goals  of  Course:  The  course  will  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  the  procedure  in  civil  and  criminal  trial 
courts,  to  some  aspects  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  and 
to  the  ways  of  discovering  and  using  'facts'  for 
presentation  in  courts  and  administrative  hearings. 

Income  Law  for  the  Aging,  the  Poor,  and  Those 
Getting  Poorer 

Instructor:  Phyllis  Freeman 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate: 
Substantive  Law,  Implementation  of  Law;  Communi- 
ty Change  Certificate;  Social  Welfare. 
Goals  of  Course:  We  Will  take  up  problems  in  areas 
in  substantive  law  selected  from  those  used  in  the 
actual  representation  of  clients  by  the  Community 
Advocates  Law  Office  (such  as  unemployment,  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income,  bankruptcy,  utilities,  con- 
sumer, Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
General  Relief,  Social  Security,  but  not  all  of  these). 
This  course  is  mandatory  for  any  student  wishing  to 
enter  the  Community  Advocates  Law  Office  and  im- 
portant background  for  anyone  involved  in  advocacy 
for  low  income  people. 


Legal  Advocacy 

Instructor:  Phyllis  Freeman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate:  Ad- 
ministrative Advocacy;  Writing/Speaking. 
Goals  of  Course:  To  teach  advocacy  skills  and  how 
to  use  them  in  an  administrative  agency  hearing. 
How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies:  At- 
tend and  participate  in  class  activities.  Advocacy 
competencies  demonstrated  in  role  play. 
Field  Related  Learning  Opportunities  Appropriate  to 
Gaining  Competencies:  Work  as  advocate  conduc- 
ting hearings. 

Community  Legal  Education 

Instructor:  To  Be  Announced 
Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate: 
Community  Legal  Education;  Writing/Speaking  Cer- 
tificate: Technical  Communication  to  Law  Audience. 
Goals  of  Course:  To  develop  skills  and  insights 
necessary  to  enable  students  to  plan  effective  legal 
education  programs  with  community  groups  and 
agencies. 

How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies:  Par- 
ticipation in  class;  optional  field  placement  involving 
responsibilities  relating  to  legal  education  with  a 
community  group  or  agency;  demonstraton  of  com- 
petency requires  a  written  plan  for  a  program  of  legal 
education  developed  with  a  community  group  or 
agency. 

Field  Related  Learning  Opportunities  Appropriate  to 
Gaining  Competencies:  Work  with  community  group 
dealing  with  legal  issues;  development  of  workshops, 
forums,  newsletters,  etc.  on  subjects  relating  to  law 
with  a  community  group  or  agency. 

Juvenile  Law 

Instructor:  To  Be  Announced 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate: 

Substantive  Law,  Law  and  Values. 

Goals  of  Course:  To  familiarize  students  with  the 

substantive  law,  court  and  administrative  procedures 

involved  in  resolving  problems  for  juveniles.  The 

kinds  of  issues  to  be  discussed  with  involve  schools 

and  learning,  families  and  custody,  delinquency  and 

the  police.  The  laws  to  be  covered  include  Special 

Education  (Chapter  766),  Children  in  Need  of  Services 

(CHINS),  Criminal  Law  and  Care  and  Protection. 

Community  Advocates  Law  Office 

Instructors:  Maggie  Barmack,  Phyllis  Freeman,  Brad 
Honoroff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  The  following  com- 
petencies can  be  fully  demonstrated  as  a  part  of  a 
student's  work  in  the  clinic:  Interviewing,  Investiga- 
tion, Negotiation,  Legal  Strategy,  Technical  Writing, 
and  possibly  Administrative  Advocacy.  The  office  wil 
provide  experience  and  material  for  other  competen- 
cies although  a  student  will  have  to  do  various 
amounts  of  additional  work  to  achieve  them.  These 
other  competencies  include:  Substantive  Law,  Ad- 
ministrative Agencies,  Ethics  of  Role  and  Evaluation 
and  Implementation,  as  well  as  some  General  Center 
Competencies. 
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Goals  of  Course:  To  assist  students  in  preparing 
themselves  to  work  as  paralegals,  through  group 
classroom  study  and  through  actual  participation, 
under  supervision,  in  representing  actual  clients  with 
general  income  maintenance  problems,  such  as  con- 
sumer problems,  unemployment  compensation, 
bankruptcy,  welfare,  etc. 
How  to  Learn  and  Demonstrate  Competencies: 
Learning  will  be  accomplished  through  group  training 
sessions  as  well  as  through  the  practical  experience 
sf  working  on  actual  cases.  The  first  set  of  com- 
petencies listed  above  may  be  demonstrated  through 
actual  observation  and  evaluation  during  work  in  the 
law  office;  the  others  require  additional  presenta- 
tions, written  or  oral. 

Field  Related  Learning  Opportunities  to  Gaining  Com- 
petencies: This  is  combined  field  placement  and 
classroom  program. 
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The  College  of  Professional  Studies  is  the  newest 
College  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  College  is  to 
prepare  students  to  begin  professional  careers  after 
completion  of  their  bachelor's  degree.  A  secondary 
ourpose  is  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  studies. 
All  programs  in  the  College  involve  a  university-level 
general  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  of- 
fered cooperatively  with  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  College  currently  offers  programs  in: 

Management  including  Concentrations  in 

•Accounting 

•Communications  Management 
•Health  Services  Administraton 

•  Human  Resource  Management 

•  Management  Information  Systems 

•  Management  Science 


•Marketing 

•Operations  Management 
•Private  Financial  Management 
•Public  Financial  Management 
•Public  Management 
•Public  Policy  Analysis 

Engineering  —  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  involving 
two  years'  work  at  each  campus  and  leading  to  ma- 
jors in: 

•Chemical  Engineering 
•Civil  Engineering 
•Electrical  Engineering 
•Industrial  Engineering 
•Mechanical  Engineering 

Special  arrangements  also  exist  for  students  to  con- 
tinue their  coursework  at  Northeastern  University 
after  completing  their  program  at  UMass/ Boston. 
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Student  Body 

The  College  seeks  to  enroll  an  academically  talented 
student  body  that  is  broadly  representative  of  the 
population  of  the  Boston  area,  including  men  and 
women  from  all  socio-economic  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds. The  programs  are  intended  to  serve 
students  right  out  of  high  school  and  older  students 
with  some  career  experience.  The  College  is  par- 
ticularly eager  to  offer  opportunities  in  the  fields  of 
Management  and  Engineering  to  persons  from 
groups  that  have  been  traditionally  underrepresented 
in  these  fields,  especially  women  and  minorities. 

Faculty 

The  faculty  of  the  College  is  made  up  of  persons 
from  both  academic  and  practitioner  backgrounds. 
Some  have  spent  their  lives  as  teachers  and  scholars. 
Others  have  had  careers  in  business  or  government. 
Others  have  moved  back  and  forth  between 
academic  and  applied  work.  In  their  teaching,  all 
members  of  the  faculty  seek  to  balance  attention  to 
basic  ideas  and  tools  with  practical  application. 

Day  and  Evening  Schedules 

The  College  attempts  to  make  available  a  variety  of 
schedule  options  to  accommodate  the  diverse  needs 
of  our  students.  Upper  division  students  in  Manage- 
ment can  take  a  full  program  on  a  number  of 
schedules,  including  day  classes  or  evening  classes 
only.  It  is  now  possible  for  transfer  students  to  earn 
a  degree  by  attending  classes  entirely  after  normal 
working  hours.  Schedules  are  also  being  developed 
so  that  the  same  programming  flexibility  will  be 
available  for  Freshmen.  The  current  evening  program 
for  Upper  Division  students  is  identical  to  the  day 
program  in  all  important  respects:  the  course  work  is 
the  same;  the  faculty  is  the  same;  students  com- 
pleting the  program  receive  the  same  degree. 

The  Engineering  program  is  currently  available  only 
during  daytime  hours. 

Career  Planning  and  Placement 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  College  is  to  help 
students  plan  and  begin  careers.  We  cannot 
guarantee  anyone  a  job  upon  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  faculty  and  staff  will  do  all  they  can 
through  classroom  work,  field  experience,  and  per- 
sonal counseling  to  help  students  understand  the 
career  options  available  to  them  in  management  and 
to  design  an  educational  program  that  will  prepare 
them  for  the  field  of  their  choice.  Placement 
assistance  will  be  available  to  Management  seniors  as 
they  approach  graduation,  through  the  University's 
Office  of  Vocational  Counseling  and  Career  Place- 
ment. Similar  services  will  be  available  to  Engineering 
Majors  at  the  Amherst  Campus. 

Credit  by  Examination  for  Management  Majors 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Management  Program  are 
a  means  by  which  students  can  acquire  information 
and  skills  they  will  need  in  beginning  managerial 
careers.  No  useful  purpose  is  served  by  requiring 


students  to  take  courses  covering  materials  that  they 
have  already  mastered  through  practical  experience, 
independent  study,  or  some  other  means.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  the  College  to  permit  any  stu- 
dent to  request  to  be  examined  regarding  the 
materials  covered  in  any  course  offered  by  the 
Management  faculty.  If  a  student  can  successfully 
pass  the  examination,  credit  for  the  course  will  be 
awarded  and  entered  on  the  student's  transcript. 
These  examinations  are  usually  scheduled  during  or 
prior  to  the  first  week  of  each  semester. 

Northeastern  University  Exchange  Program  for 
Management  Majors 

The  College  has  a  cross-registration  program  with 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  at  North- 
eastern University.  Through  this  program,  students  in 
the  Management  Program  can  register  for  a  limited 
number  of  courses  at  Northeastern  Unversity,  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  student.  Students  wishing  to 
take  courses  in  the  evening  can  cross-register  with 
the  University  College  Business  Program  at  North- 
eastern. The  program  represents  the  first  step  in  the 
University's  effort  to  expand  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  students  on  the  Boston  campus  through 
joint  programs  with  private  educational  institutions. 

Future  Development  of  the  College 

The  plan  for  the  College  of  Professional  Studies  iden- 
tifies five  fields  in  which  academic  programs  may  be 
developed:  Management,  Health,  Engineering,  Mass 
Communications,  and  Architecture  and  Urban 
Design.  The  College  is  still  very  much  a  growing  and 
developing  institution.  The  Management  Program 
has  been  in  existence  since  1975  and  is  fully  opera- 
tional on  a  day  and  evening  basis.  The  Engineering 
Program  opened  in  1978.  The  Management  Concen- 
trations in  Health  Services  Administration  and  Com- 
munications Management  provide  the  basis  for  pro- 
gram planning  in  Allied  Health  and  Mass  Com- 
munications. All  programs  in  the  College  emphasize 
and  involve  a  university-level  experience  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  professional  preparation. 


The  Management  Program 

The  Management  Program  is  a  course  of 
undergraduate  study  for  persons  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  managerial  careers  in  busines,  govern- 
ment, or  other  institutions.  Students  may  enter  the 
program  as  freshmen  or  as  transfers.  For  those  full- 
time  students  who  begin  as  freshmen,  the  program 
will  normally  take  about  four  years.  Transfer  students 
will  be  given  advanced  standing  based  upon  their 
previous  study.  The  program  is  open  for  both  day 
and  evening  study  for  full-time  and  part-time 
students.  The  program  leads  to  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  Management. 
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The  idea  of  a  program  in  Management,  as 
distinguished  from  programs  in  Business  or  Public 
Administration,  is  relatively  new.  This  University,  like 
several  others  in  the  nation,  has  developed  this  type 
of  program  because  the  problems  and  requirements 
of  managing  institutions  of  all  kinds  have  become 
similar.  Also,  it  is  increasingly  common  for  managers 
to  move  back  and  forth  between  industry  and 
government  during  their  careers.  The  Management 
Program,  therefore,  incorporates  the  modern  con- 
cepts of  managerial  training  and  provides  students 
with  a  versatile  preparation  for  work  in  a  wide  variety 
of  institutions. 

The  Management  Program  has  two  basic  parts.  One 
part,  the  Professional  Component,  offers  a  practical 
preparation  for  managerial  work.  The  second  part, 
the  General  Education  Component,  offers  students  a 
university-level  experience  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  These  two  components,  though  different  in 
emphasis,  are  mutually  reinforcing;  the  problems  en- 
countered in  the  Professional  Component  provided 
opportunities  for  students  to  put  to  practical  use 
ideas  and  values  encountered  in  their  general  educa- 
tion; the  ideas  developed  in  the  General  Education 
Component  provide  perspective  on  the  issues  and 
emphases  associated  with  the  applied  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  Management  Curriculum 
and  Degree  Requirements 

To  receive  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Management, 
each  student  must  complete  requirements  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Component  and  in  the  General  Education 
Component  and  hold  a  2.0  Grade  Point  Average.  In 
addition,  each  student  must  satisfy  the  campus-wide 
requirement  of  124  credits  for  receiving  the  bac- 
calaureate degree,  at  least  45  of  which  must  be 
taken  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 
These  requirements  can  be  satisfied  by: 

•Taking  courses  offered  by  the  Management  Pro- 
gram and  other  Colleges  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  as  appropriate; 
•Transferring  credit  for  courses  taken  at  other  ac- 
credited two  and  four  year  institutions,  as  ap- 
propriate; 

•Demonstrating  the  requisite  proficiency  through 
an  examination  that  will  be  provided  by  the 
Management  Faculty  (see  "Credit-by- 
Examination",  described  earlier); 
•Receiving  credit  for  examinations  offered  by  the 
College  Level  Examination  (See  "Credit  Policy" 
described  later). 

The  policies  governing  transfer  of  credits  from  other 
institutions,  recognition  of  the  College  Level  Ex- 
amination Program,  and  the  proficiency  credit-by- 
examination  option  are  described  in  a  later  section. 
Students  interested  in  satisfying  any  of  the  College 
of  Professional  Studies  Program  requirements  by 
these  or  other  means  not  listed  above  should  also 
consult  with  the  staff  of  the  College's  Coordinator  of 
Student  Support  Services. 


Professional  Component 

There  are  four  parts  to  the  Professional  Component 
of  the  Management  Program.  Each  part  represents  a 
stage  in  a  student's  overall  development  as  a  future 
manager,  and  for  this  reason  most  students  will  pro- 
ceed through  the  four  parts  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  listed  here.  The  four  parts  are:  Introductory 
Courses;  the  Management  Core;  the  Management 
Concentration;  the  Internship. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  credit 
hours  of  required  work  associated  with  each  part  of 
the  Professional  Component: 


-Introductory  and  Skills 
-Core 

-Concentration 
Internship  (including  the 
Preinternship  Seminars) 


12-13* 

26 

9-15 

4-8 


*One  credit  hour  is  generally  associated  with  one 
hour  of  classroom  work  each  week  for  a  semester. 

Introductory  Courses 

The  college  does  not  expect  most  entering  students 
to  have  clear  plans  for  all  four  years  of  college  or  for 
their  careers.  For  this  reason,  the  first  part  of  the 
Management  Program  emphasizes  opportunities  to 
explore  professional  academic  interests  and  to  build 
basic  intellectual  skills.  Coursework  at  this  level  is 
designed  to  be  useful  to  students  whether  they  con- 
tinue on  to  upper  division  work  in  Management  or 
transfer  to  another  program  or  field.  The  Professional 
Component  of  the  Management  Program  includes 
four  Introductory  and  Skills  Courses.  They  are: 

MGT  100  Introduction  to  Management 

This  course  offer  students  an  initial  experience  with 
managerial  problems  and  processes  and  with  the 
Management  curriculum.  This  course  is  taught  by 
the  Management  faculty.  It  should  normally  be  taken 
in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 

MGT  210  Introduction  to  Computers  in  Manage- 
ment 

Introduces  computers  to  the  student  and  their  use  in 
information  processing  and  decision  making. 

MGT  220  Managerial  Statistics 

A  one  semester  course  in  Managerial  Statistics  will 
provide  students  with  essential  tools  for  coursework 
later  in  the  program  and  for  future  work.  This  course 
will  normally  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Economics 

At  least  one  semester  of  Economics  is  required  of  all 
students.  The  course  can  be  taken  in  a  liberal  arts 
college  and  should  be  completed  during  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  years. 
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Management  Core 

This  part  of  the  curriculum  introduces  students  to 
the  major  functions  performed  by  all  institutions  and 
to  the  relationships  among  these  functions.  The  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  help  students  understand  how 
institutions  work  and  how  any  specific  managerial 
position  relates  to  a  total  organization.  The  Core 
courses  also  introduce  students  to  the  areas  of 
specialization  within  Management,  so  that  they  will 
understand  the  variety  of  managerial  activities 
needed   by  all  organizations  and  the  different  careers 
for  which  the  Management  Program  can  prepare 
them.  The  Core  consists  of  8  courses  which  are  nor- 
mally taken  during  the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 
All  students  must  complete  or  otherwise  demonstrate 
the  proficiencies  associated  with  these  Core  courses. 

Management  Science 

MGT  320  Quantitative  Analysis,  and 

MGT  321  Operations  Management 

This  two-course  sequence  develops  important  skills 
in  quantitative  methods  and  applies  them  to  research 
problems  associated  with  a  manufacturing  organiza- 
tion such  as  production  management,  scheduling, 
service  delivery,  and  inventory  control. 

Students  who  enter  the  Management  Program 
without  having  completed  the  Essential  Skills  Re- 
quirement in  Quantitative  Methods  (a  course  in 
Algebra-see  General  Education  Requirements)  must 
do  so  prior  to  taking  Operations  Research. 

MGT  331  Marketing  Management 

This  course  explores  the  field  of  Marketing  by  in- 
troducing students  to:  1)  The  analysis  of  consumer  or 
client  groups  and  the  distribution  networks  through 
which  they  may  be  reached  and  2)  the  development 
of  marketing  programs  organization  use  to  adapt  to 
and  influence  their  customers  and  distribution 
systems. 

MGT  335  Organization  and  Environments 

This  course  explores  interactions  between  the 
organization  and  its  environment  and  how  these  in- 
teractions effect  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the 
organization. 

MGT  340  Financial  Accounting 
MGT  341  Financial  Management 

This  two-course  sequence  studies  the  means  by 
which  institutions  obtain,  allocate  and  keep  records 
about  financial  resources  and  introduces  students  to 
the  fields  of  Accounting,  Budgeting  and  Financial 
Management. 


MGT  350,  351  Management  of  Human  Resources 

This  two-course  sequence  provides  students  with 
analytical  tools  and  behavioral  skills  useful  in  the 
management  function  of  planning,  organizing,  direc- 
ting and  controlling  human  resources.  Students  are 
introduced  to  various  models  of  organizational  struc- 
ture and  functioning  and  become  proficient  in 
designing  organizational  units  and  selecting  ap- 
propriate styles  of  management. 

The  Management  Concentration 

The  Concentration  consists  of  a  set  of  specialized 
courses  in  a  sub-field  of  Management,  typically 
three-to-five  in  number,  normally  taken  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  Intended  to  help  students  ac- 
quire the  specific  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to 
begin  their  careers,  the  Concentration  also  provides 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  one  of 
the  twelve  structured  fields  or  to  develop  their  own 
course  of  study. 

All  students  must  complete  the  requirements  of  a 
Managerial  Concentration.  There  are  only  two  ways 
in  which  this  can  be  done.  The  first  way  is  by  com- 
pleting one  of  the  twelve  structured  concentrations. 
These  include  Accounting,  Communications  Manage- 
ment, Health  Services  Administration,  Human  Re- 
sources Management,  Management  Information 
Systems,  Management  Science,  Marketing,  Opera- 
tions Management,  Private  Financial  Management, 
Public  Financial  Management,  Public  Management, 
and  Public  Policy  Analysis.  The  second  method  is  by 
taking  a  set  of  three  to  five  courses  in  an  individually 
designed  area  of  concentration.  The  content  of  this 
concentration  is  developed  by  the  student  and 
agreed  upon  by  his  academic  advisor. 

All  students  must  take  a  minimum  of  two  concentra- 
tion courses  from  the  Management  Program  or  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  challenge  examination  in  two 
concentration  courses  to  satisfy  the  degree  re- 
quirements for  the  concentration.  With  respect  to 
any  other  courses  required  for  the  concentration, 
students  may  transfer  credit  for  courses  taken  at 
other  institutions  provided  that:  1 )  Where  the  student 
is  seeking  to  satisfy  a  requirement  for  a  specific 
course,  the  course  taken  at  another  institution  must 
be  comparable  to  the  required  concentration  course; 
2)  where  the  student  is  seeking  to  satisfy  a  require- 
ment involving  an  elective  course,  the  course  taken 
at  another  institution  must  be  appropriate  to  the  stu- 
dent's chosen  concentration. 

The  Concentrations  and  their  course  requirements 
are: 

Accounting 

The  Concentration  in  Accounting  will  prepare 
students  to  work  with  accounts  in  private  business. 
The  central  point  of  view  is  the  use  of  accounting  in- 
formation for  decision-making  within  a  firm.  The 
Concentration  can  serve  as  a  step  toward  becoming 
a  Certified  Public  Accountant,  but  students  will  need 


} 
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to  take  additional  courses  beyond  those  currently 
available  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  before  sitting  for  the  C.P.A.  examinations. 

Students  electing  this  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  442  Managerial  Accounting 
MGT  445  Issues  in  Financial  Accounting 
MGT  446  Financial  and  Operational  Auditing 
MGT  447  Business  Tax  Planning  and 
Management 

Communications  Management 

The  Concentration  in  Communications  Management 
is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers 
in  Management  of  the  mass  media  and  cultural  ser- 
vices institutions,  marketing  communications,  public 
relations,  and  public  affairs  management.  Four 
courses  will  be  offered  covering  the  following  sub- 
jects: 1 .  Structure  and  economics  of  the  communica- 
tions and  cultural  services  industries;  2.  media  and 
cultural  services  institution  management;  3. 
marketing  communications  (promotion)  4.  public  af- 
fairs and  public  relations  management;  and  5.  inter- 
nal, employee  relations,  communications  manage- 
ment. Students  who  wish  to  take  courses  and/or 
enroll  in  the  concentration  should  register  at  the 
C.P.S.  office. 

The  first  course  in  this  Concentration,  MGT.  478H, 
Structure  and  Economics  of  the  Communications  In- 
dustries will  be  offered  in  the  Fall  of  1979.  The  se- 
cond course  tentatively  scheduled  for  the  Spring  of 
1980  in  Media  and  Cultural  Services  Institution 
Management. 

Health  Services  Administration 

The  Concentration  in  Health  Services  Administration 
is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  operations  level 
and  staff  planning  careers  in  the  health  field.  Upon 
completion  of  this  Concentration,  students  would 
typically  embark  on  careers  within  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  state  and  federal  health  institutions.  The 
Health  Services  Administration  Concentration  offers 
students  the  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the  field  of 
health  within  the  context  of  a  management  cur- 
riculum. 

Students  electing  this  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  470        Organization  of  the  Health  System 

MGT  471         Legal  Issues  in  Health 

MGT  472        Health  Systems  Planning  and  Ad- 
ministration 

MGT  473        Financial  Management  of  Health 
Organizations 

and,  develop  and  execute  a  plan  of  study  based 
upon  career  objectives:  this  plan  must  be  approved 
by  the  Coordinator  of  the  Concentration. 


Human  Resources  Management 

The  concentration  in  Human  Resources  Management 
is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  such 
areas  as  manpower  planning,  recruitment,  selection, 
and  training;  wage  and  salary  administration;  perfor- 
mance evaluation;  equal  employment  opportunity; 
and  the  general  area  of  industrial  and  labor  relations. 

Students  electing  this  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  452        Public/ Private  Personnel 
MGT  453        Public/ Private  Labor  Relations 
MGT  454        Law  and  Human  Resources 

Management 
MGT  455        Human  Resources  Management:  . 

Issues  and  Trends 

Management  Information  System 

The  Management  Information  Systems  Concentra- 
tion is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in 
systems  analysis  and  data  processing  functions  of 
private  and  public  organizations.  The  courses  in  this 
Concentration  are  aimed  at  providing  students  with  a 
background  in  computers  and  computer  system:  the 
date  processing  function  of  an  organization;  and  the 
use  of  systems  analysis  concepts  along  with  manage- 
ment science  and  computer  models  to  solve  manage- 
rial problems  in  a  variety  of  functional  areas. 

Students  electing  this  Concentraton  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  422        Systems  Analysis  for  Managerial 
Decisions 

MGT  425        Introduction  to  Management  Infor- 
mation Systems 

MGT  429        Advanced  Programming  Applica- 
tions 

and  one  of  the  following: 

MGT  420        Management  Science  Models 
MGT  421         System  Simulation 

or  an  approved  course  from  the 
Computer  Science  offering  from  the 
Math  Department 

Management  Science 

The  Management  Science  Concentration  is  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  functional 
areas  of  organizations,  private  or  public,  which  use 
management  science  approaches  to  problem  solving, 
or  careers  in  quantitative  methods  departments  of 
large  organizations.  The  course  in  this  concentration 
are  concerned  with  the  application  of  management 
science  approaches  to  managerial  problems  en- 
countered in  business,  hospitals,  justice,  city  opera- 
tions, and  any  other  type  of  manufacturing  or  service 
organization. 
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Students  electing  this  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  420        Management  Science  Models 
MGT  421         System  Simulation 

and  two  of  the  following: 

MGT  422        Systems  Analysis  for  Managerial 

Decisions 
MGT  423         Forecasting 
MGT  424        Operations  Planning  and  Control 
MGT  426        Logistics  and  Transportation 
MGT  428        Nonbusiness  Applications  of 

Management  Science 


Marketing 

The  Concentration  in  Marketing  is  designed  for 
students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  sales  and 
marketing  management.  While  most  of  these  oppor- 
tunities are  found  in  profit-oriented  organizations  in 
the  private  sector,  interesting  career  possibilities  also 
exist  for  those  with  marketing  skills  in  non-profit  and 
public  sector  organizations. 

Students  electing  this  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  430        Sales  Management 

MGT  431         Consumer  Behavior  and  Marketing 

Communications 
MGT  432        Marketing  Research 
MGT  433        Marketing  Planning  and  Strategy 

Operations  Management 

The  Operations  Management  Concentration  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  a  variety  of  opera- 
tions related  positions  in  the  manufacturing  and  ser- 
vice industries.  Career  opportunities  in  manufacturing 
organizations  are  in  such  areas  as  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  production  supervisor, 
production  design,  and  quality  control.  Graduating 
students  should  be  able  to  assume  potitions  in 
private  and  public  organizations  involved  with  service 
design,  control,  and  supervision. 

Students  electing  this  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  420        Management  Science  Models 
MGT  424        Operations  Planning  and  Control 
MGT  427        Quality  Planning  and  Control 

and  one  of  the  following: 

MGT  421         System  Simulation 

MGT  422        Systems  Analysis  for  Managerial 

Decisions 
MGT  423        Forecasting 
MGT  426        Logistics  and  Transportation 
MGT  428        Nonbusiness  Applications  of 

Management  Science 


Private  Financial  Management: 

The  Concentration  in  Private  Financial  Management 
provides  continued  study  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
that  are  needed  for  informed  decision-making  by  per- 
sons who  manage  the  finances  of  private  business  or 
by  those  who  direct  funds  into  firms  through  extend- 
ing loans  or  making  equity  investments. 

Students  electing  this  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  443        Business  Finance 

MGT  444        The  Theory  of  Finance 

MGT  449        Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 

and  one  of  the  following: 

MGT  442        Managerial  Accounting 
MGT  445        Issues  in  Financial  Accounting 
MGT  448        Investment  Management 
MGT  447        Business  Tax  Planning  and  Manage- 
ment 


Public  Financial  Management 

The  Concentration  in  Public  Financial  Management  is 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in 
the  management  of  finances  in  the  public  sector. 
Positions  in  the  budgeting,  finance,  and  taxation 
departments  of  federal,  state  and  local  government 
are  the  typical  entry-level  jobs  in  this  area.  In  addi- 
tion, consulting  firms,  granting  agencies,  and  private 
non-profit  organizations  need  people  with  expertise 
in  public  financial  management.  Students  electing 
this  concentration  will  develop  the  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  financial 
management  in  public  and  non-profit  organizatons. 

Students  electing  this  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  434        Public  Management  Processes 
MGT  440        Public  Budgeting  Systems 
MGT  441         Financial  Management  in  Govern- 
ment Entities 

and  one  of  the  following: 

MGT  442        Managerial  Accounting 

MGt  446         Financial  and  Operational  Auditing 

Public  Management 

The  Concentration  in  Public  Management  is  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  the  public 
sector  but  are  unsure  which  specific  area  to  choose. 
Students  electing  this  Concentration,  therefore,  will 
take  a  general  set  of  courses  that  will  orient  them  to 
a  wide  range  of  career  possibilities  in  the  public  sec- 
tor, including  those  in  personnel,  labor  relations, 
budgeting,  finance,  and  program  development.  A 
variety  of  entry-level  management  positions  exist  and 
among  them  are  those  of  legislative  staff,  executive 
assistant,  departmental  staff,  and  assistant  town 
manager. 
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Students  electing  this  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  434        Public  Management  Processes 

and  either: 

MGT  440        Public  Budgeting  System,  OR 
MGT  441         Financial  Management  of  Govern- 
ment Entitities,  OR 
MGT  442        Managerial  Accounting 

and  either: 

MGT  452        Personnel  Management  Systems, 

OR 
MGT  453        Labor  Relation  Systems 

and  either: 

MGT  435        Program  Planning  and  Evaluation, 

OR 
MGT  438        Issues  in  Policy  Analysis 

Public  Policy  Analysis 

The  Concentration  in  Public  Policy  Analysis  is 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  career 
of  policy  analyst  in  the  public  sector.  Positions  in 
operating  departments  of  government  where  the 
focus  is  on  the  planning,  execution,  and  evaluation 
of  public  programs  are  the  typical  entry-level  jobs  in 
this  area.  Volunteer,  non-profit,  and  private  self-help 
organizations  also  need  people  with  an  expertise  in 
policy  analysis.  Students  electing  this  option  will 
develop  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  a  wide 
range  of  organizations  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tor whose  major  emphasis  is  on  the  delivery  of  pro- 
grams in  housing,  transportation,  utilities,  education, 
health,  welfare,  criminal  justice,  and  other  areas. 

Student  electing  this  Concentration  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  434  Public  Management  Processes 

MGT  435  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation 

MGT  438  Issues  in  Policy  Analysis 

MGT  442  Managerial  Accounting 

Individual  Concentration: 

In  addition  to  the  Concentration  listed  above, 
students  may  also  take  a  set  of  3  to  5  courses  in  an 
area  individually  designed  by  the  student  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  or  her  advisor. 

The  Internship 

The  Internship  is  an  approved  full  or  part-time  work 
experience  for  a  student  in  a  business,  government 
agency,  educational  institution,  hospital,  or  other 
public  or  private  institution.  Typically,  an  internship 
will  involve  about  twelve  hours  of  work  per  week  for 
an  academic  semester,  and  will  provide  the  student 
four  academic  credits,  but  internship  placement  for 
longer  hours  and  more  credit  can  also  be  arranged. 
Each  internship  is  decided  individually,  depending 
upon  a  student's  interest,  talents  and  experiences, 
and  upon  the  practical  limitations  of  the  placement 


pool.  Through  an  internship,  students  gain  oppor- 
tunities to  enhance  and  apply  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  classroom,  to  test  skills  and  abilities,  to 
gain  new  perspectives  on  career  goals  and  academic 
directions,  and  to  further  their  personal  and  profes- 
sional development.  The  Internship,  in  sum,  is  a 
chance  for  students  to  appraise  and  improve  their 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  in  the  world  in  which 
they  will  be  living  and  working. 

Students  entering  the  College  in  the  Fall  1979  or  in 
subsequent  semesters  will  also  enroll  in  the 
Preinternship  Workshop  (MGT  480A)  designed  to 
prepare  them  for  the  Internship  itself.  These 
workshops  will  provide  the  student  with  the  tools 
necessary  for  self-knowledge  and  goal-setting,  for 
understanding  the  role  of  an  intern  in  an  organiza- 
tion, for  linking  their  own  goals  with  an  appropriate 
organization  and  internship  placement,  and  for 
achieving  a  satisfactory  internship  placement  (inter- 
viewing, resume  writing,  etc.).  By  the  end  of  the 
semester  of  workshops,  the  student  will  have  an  in- 
ternship placement  and  be  ready  to  begin  it  the 
following  term. 

Representatives  of  employing  organizations  act  as 
field  supervisors  who  assign,  advise,  and  evaluate 
the  student's  work  activities.  The  student  receives 
academic  and  career  guidance  on  the  internship  from 
a  faculty  sponsor  who  also  assigns,  supervises,  and 
evaluates  academic  study  to  complement  the  in- 
dividual work  experience.  The  College's  Office  of 
Field  Relations  provides  overall  coordination  for  the 
internship  experience  and  facilitates  the  efforts  of 
participating  employers,  faculty,  and  students. 

The  Internship  and  Preinternship  (as  of  September 
1979)  is  a  requirement  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Management.  Students  who  have  already  had  work 
experience  comparable  to  those  associated  with  the 
Internship  may  petition  to  substitute  that  work  ex- 
perience by  preparing  a  portfolio  for  the  Internship. 

Additional  information  about  the  Internship  is  con- 
tained in  the  booklet  The  Internship  Experience, 
which  is  available  in  the  College  Office. 

General  Education  Component  For 
Management  Students 

Approximately  half  of  each  student's  four  year  pro- 
gram involves  a  university-level  general  education  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  This  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  students  develop  essential 
intellectual  skills  and  to  achieve  a  basic  understan- 
ding of  some  of  the  major  fields  of  knowledge.  The 
General  Education  Component  includes  a  required 
freshman  course  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the  World  of 
Work.  This  component  also  includes  five  general  re- 
quirements concerned  with  different  aspects  of  a  stu- 
dent's intellectual  development.  The  five  general  re- 
quirements can  be  satisfied  by  many  different  pat- 
terns of  study,  thus  providing  each  student  with  con- 
siderable opportunity  to  elect  courses  he  or  she 
wishes  to  take.  In  some  cases,  a  single  course  may 
satisfy  more  than  one  of  the  requirements.  Except 
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where  specified,  general  education  course  work  may 
be  taken  at  any  point  during  the  student's  program. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  mix  course  work  in  the 
Professional  and  General  Education  Components  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  education. 

The  following  table  lists  each  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion requirements  along  with  the  number  of  credit 
hours  of  required  work  associated  with  each: 

4* 

8 

21-28 

12-16 


Liberal  Arts  and  the  World  of  Work 
Essential  Skills 
Fields  of  Study 
Special  Field  of  Study 
Problems  of  Inquiry 
Personal  Education 


9-12 
unspecified 


*One  credit  hour  is  generally  associated  with  one 
hour  of  classroom  work  per  week  for  a  semester. 

The  five  General  Eucation  requirements  for  Manage- 
ment students  are  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 


represents  a  specific  topic  for  intellectual  examination 
which  may  be  approached  from  the  perspective  of 
several  disciplines.  In  satisfying  the  Fields  of  Study 
Requirements,  students  may  choose  to  limit  their 
work  within  each  field  to  a  single  discipline  or  ap- 
proach some  of  the  fields  on  an  interdisciplinary 
basis.  Students  will  work  out  with  their  academic  ad- 
visors the  specific  courses  they  will  take  to  satisfy 
these  requirements. 

The  Individual  Human  Life  Field 

is  concerned  with  the  intensive  examination  of  the 
experience  of  living  from  the  perspective  of  an  in- 
dividual. Course  work  appropriate  to  this  field  can  be 
found  most  readily  in  the  disciplines  of  psychology 
and  literature,  particularly  courses  in  the  novel. 
Courses  from  other  fields  concerned  with  the  study 
of  individuals  (such  as  History,  Classics,  Theatre 
Arts,  or  Philosophy)  would  also  be  applicable,  depen- 
ding upon  the  specific  emphasis  of  the  course. 


Liberal  Arts  and  the  World  of  Work 

This  freshman  course  is  intended  to:  1 .  introduce 
students  to  the  kind  of  intellectual  activity  in  which 
the  liberal  arts  engage;  2.  familiarize  students  with 
the  range  of  liberal  arts  disciplines  in  order  to  assist 
students  in  making  liberal  arts  course  choices  to 
fulfill  the  Fields  of  Study  requirement;  3.  present 
students  with  a  set  of  concepts  necessary  to  their 
future  intellectual  endeavors  in  the  Management  Pro- 
gram, the  liberal  arts,  and  in  their  chosen  profession 
and  4.  integrate  the  intellectual  concerns  of  this 
course  with  the  more  professional  concerns  of  In- 
troduction to  Management  and  the  more  analytic 
concerns  of  MGT  102,  Expression  of  Critical 
Thought. 

Essential  Skills  Requirement 

Each  student  must  achieve  a  basic  mastery  in  the 
area  of  writing  and  quantitative  analysis,  and  must 
demonstrate  this  mastery  at  a  level  of  proficiency 
which  can  be  expected  of  one  who  holds  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Fields  of  Study  Requirement 

This  requirement  is  intended  to  help  students  under- 
stand some  of  the  basic  concepts  and  methods  that 
have  been  developed  by  scholars  to  investigate  and 
understand  persons,  their  institutions,  their  culture, 
and  their  physical  world.  To  satisfy  their  requirement 
each  student  must  successfully  complete  at  least  one 
course  in  each  of  seven  fields  of  study.  Students 
entering  the  program  as  freshmen  will  take  a  basic 
course  called  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the  World  of 
Work,  which  is  designed  to  introduce  them  to 
several  fields  in  the  liberal  arts. 

The  seven  fields  of  study  are  described  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.  None  of  these  fields  of  study  corres- 
pond to  any  single  academic  discipline.  Rather,  each 


The  Social  Organization  Field 

focuses  on  human  behavior  in  organized  groups.  Ap- 
propriate courses  concerned  with  theories  and 
methods  of  analyzing  group  behavior  may  be  found 
in  Sociology,  Social  Psychology,  Anthropology,  or 
Economics.  Another  group  of  appropriate  courses 
are  those  which  analyze  specific  kinds  of  human  in- 
stitutions or  organizations,  such  as  selected  courses 
in  Government  and  Politics,  Sociology,  Economic  In- 
stitutions, and  Cultural  Anthropology. 

The  History  Held 

will  help  students  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  civilization  of  which  they  are  a  part,  as 
well  as  provide  them  an  awareness  of  the  per- 
vasiveness of  historical  change  in  human  life.  Ap- 
propriate course  work  can  come  from  any  field  (in- 
cluding History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Afro-American 
Studies)  which  is  concerned  with  the  historical 
development  of  some  aspect  of  American  Civilization 
of  the  American  legacy  from  other  cultures. 

The  Comparative  Cultures  Field 

focuses  the  student's  attention  on  civilizations  that 
are  fundamentally  different  from  the  one  into  which 
the  student  has  been  born  or  socialized.  Appropriate 
course  work  can  come  from  any  discipline  (such  as 
Literature,  Art,  Music,  Philosophy,  Architecture, 
History,  Anthropology,  Sociology,  or  Economics) 
which  focuses  upon  the  culture,  history,  or  social 
organization  of  another  country  or  people. 

The  Morals  and  Values  Field 

is  concerned  with  understanding  systems  of  values 
and  beliefs  that  have  been  developed  by  individual 
thinkers.  Appropriate  course  work  can  come  from 
the  fields  of  Philosophy,  Religion,  Classics, 
Literature,  History,  and  Psychology. 
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The  Aesthetics  Field 

focuses  on  efforts  to  understand  and  create  works  of 
imagination  that  are  of  unusual  beauty,  harmony,  or 
artistic  merit.  Appropriate  course  work  can  come 
from  the  fields  of  Art,  Music,  Literature  (English  or 
foreign).  Classics,  or  Theatre  Arts. 

The  Physical  World  Field 

focuses  upon  the  natural  environment  which  pro- 
vides the  basic  context  of  human  life.  Course  work  in 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy,  and 
Mathematics  could  be  appropriate  here. 

Special  Field  of  Study 

This  requirement  asks  students  to  achieve  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  understanding  of  the  methods, 
theories,  and  content  appropriate  to  at  least  one  of 
the  several  Fields  of  Study  by  completing  a  minimum 
of  five  courses  in  that  field.  At  least  three  out  of  the 
five  courses  taken  to  satisfy  this  requirement  must  be 
at  or  above  the  200  level.  Also,  at  least  three  out  of 
the  five  must  be  from  a  single  academic  discipline. 

Problems  of  Inquiry 

This  requirement  is  designed  to  teach  students  how 
to  proceed  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  world  around 
them  and  how  to  act  appropriately  on  the  basis  of 
such  knowledge.  One  long-range  goal  of  this  require- 
ment is  to  enable  a  student,  an  aspiring  manager,  to 
make  informed  organizational  decisions.  This  require- 
ment directs  students  not  only  toward  seeing  how 
both  the  content  and  the  intellectual  canons  of 
various  arts  and  sciences  disciplines  can  come  to  in- 
form professional  practice  but  also,  ideally,  it  directs 
students  toward  seeing  the  extent  to  which  profes- 
sional practice  can  come  to  inform  the  concepts  and 
constructs  acquired  from  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Problems  of  Inquiry  requirement  is  under  revi- 
sion. Some  students  who  entered  the  program  prior 
to  the  Fall  of  1978  must  complete  coursework 
focused  on  the  most  fundamental  of  all  intellectual 
questions:  how  do  we  describe  the  world  around  us 
accurately;  and  how  do  we  assign  value  to  what  we 
see  and  experience.  Each  student  must  successfully 
complete  at  least  three  courses  concerned  with  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  this  problem. 

The  first  two  courses  that  a  student  must  take  to 
satisfy  the  Problems  of  Inquiry  Requirement  must 
place  a  major  emphasis  upon  the  development  of 
understanding  how  to  formulate  ideas  and  explana- 
tions through  the  scientific  method.  One  of  these 
courses  must  employ  the  rigorous  application  of  the 
scientific  method  to  quantitatively  measurable  em- 
pirical phenomena  in  which  causal  relationships  can 
be  determined  with  relative  certainty.  (Appropriate 
courses  can  be  found  in  the  disciplines  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  to  some  extent  also  in 
Psychology,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  History). 


The  second  course  must  emphasize  the  application 
of  the  scientific  method  to  problems  where 
measurements  is  difficult  or  impossible  and  where 
clear  causal  relationships  are  extremely  difficult  to 
establish.  (The  most  appropriate  course  work  for  this 
part  of  the  requirement  can  be  found  in  the  social 
sciences,  including  Economics,  Sociology,  An- 
thropology, Psychology,  and  History). 

The  final  part  of  the  Problems  of  Inquiry  Require- 
ment asks  students  to  successfully  complete  at  least 
one  course  which  emphasizes  the  problem  of  making 
value  judgments  in  a  moral  sense.  (Appropriate 
course  work  can  be  found  most  readily  in  the  field  of 
Philosophy;  courses  may  also  be  found  in  the  fields 
of  History,  Literature,  Classics,  or  Religion.) 

Some  students  who  entered  the  Program  during  or 
after  the  Fall  of  1978  are  completing  the  revised  Pro- 
blems of  Inquiry  requirement  described  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.  Most  students  entering  the  program 
in  the  Fall  of  1979  must  also  complete  the  revised  re- 
quirement. Students  should  check  with  the  College 
Office  concerning  the  requirement  which  they  should 
follow. 

The  revised  requirement  involves  the  course,  Pro- 
blems of  Inquiry  (MGT  160),  and  the  sequence  of 
Problems  of  Inquiry  Competencies  (MGT  160A, 
160B,  and  160C).  In  the  course,  students  are  in- 
structed in  the  modes  and  problems  of  explanation 
and  evaluation. 

In  the  three  competencies,  students  independently 
apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  course,  and  the 
skills  exercised  in  the  course,  to  the  content  of  other 
courses.  The  competencies  involve  three  separate  ex- 
ercises in  which  students  apply  the  knowledge  and 
skills  gained  in  the  course  to: 

•an  explanation  and/or  evaluation  of  a  phenomenon 

or  issue  in  one  of  the  Fields  of  Study 
•two  alternate  (or  opposing)  explanations  and/or 

evaluations  of  the  same  phenomenon  or  issue  in 

one  or  two  of  the  Fields  of  Study 
•the  different  ways  of  explaining  or  evaluating  the 

courses  of  action  open  to  a  manager,  (in  the  public 

or  private  sector)  confronting  an  ethical  issue. 


Engineering  Program 

The  Engineering  Program  is  an  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Engineering  in  any  one  of  five  majors:  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  Industrial,  Mechanical.  The  program 
is  a  cooperative  activity  of  the  Boston  and  Amherst 
campuses  of  the  University.  Students  take  the  first 
two  years  of  an  Engineering  degree  on  the  Boston 
Campus,  through  coursework  in  the  College  of  Pro- 
fessional Studies  and  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  work, 
students  are  guaranteed  admission  to  the  School  of 
Engineering  at  UMass/Amherst  with  all  credits 
transferring. 
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The  College  has  also  made  arrangements  with  the 
College  of  Engineering  at  Northeastern  University 
through  which  students  who  complete  the  two-year 
program  at  UMass/ Boston  are  guaranteed  admis- 
sion, with  all  credits  transferring,  into  the  Nor- 
theastern Program.  Northeastern  offers  the  same  ma- 
jors as  the  Amherst  Campus:  Chemical,  Civil,  Elec- 
trical, Industrial,  Mechanical. 

For  many  students  the  Program  will  involve  two 
years  of  coursework  on  the  Boston  Campus  followed 
by  two  years  at  Amherst.  Variations  from  this  pattern 
will  also  be  common,  however,  and  these  can  occur 
in  two  ways.  First,  the  period  of  work  at  Boston  can 
range  from  as  little  as  one  year  to  as  many  as  three 
years  depending  on  a  student's  major  and  individual 
interests.  Second,  it  is  not  unusual  -  even  for 
students  who  begin  as  freshmen  at  Amherst  -  for 
the  complete  program  to  take  more  than  eight 
academic  semesters;  this  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  Engineering  Degree  can  require  as  many  as  130 
credits,  which  is  well  above  the  number  of  credits  re- 
quired in  most  of  the  University's  four-year  pro- 
grams. 

Students  in  the  Program  will  receive  academic 
counseling  and  guidance  to  insure  that  their  courses 
are  appropriately  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  Engineering  Program  provides  students  with 
several  options  following  completion  of  their  work  on 
the  Boston  Campus,  in  addition  to  continuing  their 
Engineering  work  at  Amherst  or  Northeastern. 

Other  may  wish  to  pursue  studies  in  a  related  field  - 
such  as  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Mathematics  -  at 
UMass/Boston.  Still  others  may  wish  to  shift  their 
focus  to  one  of  the  other  professional  fields  available 
in  the  College  of  Professional  Studies,  such  as 
Management  or  Health.  The  College  will  attempt  to 
help  all  students  achieve  their  individual  goals. 


The  Engineering  Curriculum 

While  at  the  Boston  Campus,  students  enrolled  in 
the  Engineering  Program  will  follow  a  pattern  of 
coursework  that  closely  parallels  the  curriculum 
followed  by  students  who  began  their  work  at  the 
School  of  Engineering  at  UMass/ Amherst.  This 
coursework  includes: 

Engineering  Courses  Total:  5 

•A  required  first  semester,  freshman  year  in  In- 
troduction to  Engineering  (Engineering  103)  which 
provides  a  general  overview  of  the  field. 
•Two  semesters  in  the  student's  chosen  major,  taken 
during  the  sophomore  year. 


Math  Courses  Total:  5-6 

•A  two-semester  freshman  year  calculus  course 
(Math  140-141). 

•Two  sophomore  year  courses,  including  a  third  cal- 
culus course  and  an  additional  course  that  varies 
depending  on  major. 

•A  required  second  semester  freshman  year  course 
in  FORTRAN  Programming. 

•An  additional  math  elective  course,  usually  taken  in 
the  junior  year,  but  optional  for  sophomores  if 
schedules  permit. 

Physics  Courses  Total:  2-3 

•A  two-semester  calculus-based  course  in  Physics 

(Physics  113  and  114). 
•An  additional  semester  of  Physics  for  majors  in 

Computer  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Chemistry  Courses  Total:  1-2 

•One  semester  of  basic  chemistry  (Chem  103). 
•One  additional  semester  of  chemistry  for  majors  in 
Chemical  Engineering. 

Other  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  specific  requirements  listed  above 
in  Engineering,  Math,  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
students  will  take  additional  coursework  in  English, 
Humanities,  Social  Science  and  Physical  Sciences  in 
order  to  meet  General  Education  and  Engineering 
distribution  requirements. 

Engineering  Courses  Offered  at  Amherst 

Students  in  the  Program  will  need  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  major  in  Engineering  through  a 
series  of  specialized  courses  offered  at  the  School  of 
Engineering  on  the  Amherst  Campus.  These  include 
courses  such  as  those  summarized  below. 

Chemical  Engineering 

Organic  and  Physical  Chemistry 

Thermodynamics 

Fluid  Mechanics 

Heat  and  Mass  Transfer 

Process  Control 

Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design 

Civil  Engineering 

Surveying 

Transportation  and  Transportation  Systems 

Applied  Mathematics: 

Statics 

Dynamics 

Strengths  of  Materials 

Fluid  Mechanics 
Structures  -  Analysis  and  Design: 

Concrete 

Steel 
Soil  Mechanics 
Environmental  Engineering 
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Electrical  Engineering 

Circuit  Theory 

Systems  Analysis 

Field  Analysis 

Network  Theory 

Electronic  Materials  and  Devices 

Computer  Architecture 

Communications 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations  Research 

Engineering  Probability  and  Statistics 
Engineering  Economics 
Methods  and  Standards 
Man-Machine  Systems 
Production  Control 
Simulation 
Operations  Research 
Quality  Control 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Applied  Mechanics: 
Statics 
Dynamics 

Strengths  of  Materials 
Fluid  Mechanics 
Thermodynamics 
Kinematics 
Machine  Design 
Systems  Analysis 
Heat  Transfer 
Vibrations 
Materials  and  Manufacturing 

All  programs  are  supported  by  extensive  laboratory 
practice  as  well  as  by  strong  interaction  with  the 
University  Computer. 

College  of  Professional  Studies 
Policies  on  Credit  Evaluation 

The  paragraphs  below  describe  the  policies  which 
will  be  used  to  evaluate  credit  for  students'  learning 
experiences  which  have  been  taken  outside  the  Col- 
lege of  Professional  Studies-Management  Program. 
While  these  policies  will  govern  the  initial  credit 
evaluation  done  for  students  entering  the  Program, 
the  College  views  the  credit  evaluation  process  as  an 
on-going  one.  As  the  faculty  generates  additional  op- 
tions for  evaluation,  students  may  request  that  their 
prior  learning  experiences  be  evaluated  for  credit  us- 
ing these  new  options. 

General  Education  Component 

The  decision  as  to  whether  the  prior  learning  ex- 
periences, for  which  the  student  has  received  credit, 
will  be  used  to  fulfill  specific  requirements  in  the 
General  Education  Component  of  the  Program,  is 
made  by  the  student  and  his/her  academic  advisor. 
The  student  may  be  asked  to  provide  course  descrip- 
tions and/or  other  materials  to  facilitate  these  deter- 
minations. 


Professional  Component: 

In  order  for  prior  coursework  to  be  used  to  fulfill 
specific  requirements  in  the  Professional  Component 
of  the  Program,  the  content  must  be  comparable  to 
the  specific  required  couse.  Comparability  will  be 
determined  based  on  information  provided  by  the 
student  regarding  topics  covered,  texts  used,  other 
course  requirements,  and  duration.  These  determina- 
tions will  be  made  by  the  Coordinator  of  Student 
Support  Services  in  conjunction  with  faculty  in  rele- 
vant disciplines.  In  cases  where  prior  courses  are 
determined  not  to  be  comparable  to  Management 
Program  courses,  the  student  may  request  or  be  re- 
quired by  his/her  academic  advisor  or  by  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Student  Support  Services  to  take  an  ex- 
amination prepared  by  the  faculty  member  offering 
the  Management  Program  course.  Credit  for  the 
Management  Program  course  will  be  given  if  the  stu- 
dent receives  a  passing  grade  on  the  exam. 

Professional  Component: 

In  order  for  prior  coursework  to  be  used  to  fulfill 
specific  requirements  in  the  Professional  Component 
of  the  Program,  the  content  must  be  comparable  to 
the  specific  required  couse.  Comparability  will  be 
determined  based  on  information  provided  by  the 
student  regarding  topics  covered,  texts  used,  other 
course  requirements,  and  duration.  These  determina- 
tions will  be  made  by  the  Coordinator  of  Student 
Support  Services  in  conjunction  with  faculty  in  rele- 
vant disciplines.  In  cases  where  prior  courses  are 
determined  not  to  be  comparable  to  Management 
Program  courses,  the  student  may  request  or  be  re- 
quired by  his/her  academic  advisor  or  by  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Student  Support  Services  to  take  an  ex- 
amination prepared  by  the  faculty  member  offering 
the  Management  Program  course.  Credit  for  the 
Management  Program  course  will  be  given  if  the  stu- 
dent receives  a  passing  grade  on  the  exam. 

Credit  Policy 

The  College  will  grant  credit  for  prior  course  work 
satisfactorily  completed  by  students  enrolled  in  a  du- 
ly accredited,  two  or  four  year  post-secondary  in- 
stitution. According  to  the  University  Policy,  a  grade 
of  "C"  or  better  must  be  earned  in  order  for  the 
credit  to  be  transferable.  In  cases  where  the  course 
work  was  completed  on  other  than  a  semester  hour 
basis,  credit  for  such  work  will  be  numerically  con- 
verted to  a  semester-hour  basis. 

As  indicated  above  (see  section  on  Credit  by  Ex- 
amination) the  College  will  grant  credit  for  examina- 
tions offered  by  the  College  Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram, or  CLEP.  The  score  one  must  achieve  to 
receive  credit  and  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  receiv- 
ed will  be  determined  by  the  Coordinator  of  Student 
Support  Services  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
Program  Director  and  with  faculty  in  relevant 
disciplines. 
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The  College  will  also  grant  credit  to  a  student,  who 
through  practical  experience,  independent  study,  or 
some  other  means  has  mastered  the  material  in  a 
course  in  the  Professional  Component  of  the 
Management  program,  and  can  demonstrate  this  by 
passing  an  examination  prepared  by  the  faculty 
member  offering  the  course.  In  such  a  case,  credit 
for  the  specific  Management  Program  course  will  be 
recorded  on  the  student's  record.  See  the  section 
entitled  "Credit-by-Examination"  in  the  general 
description  of  the  College  elsewhere  in  this 
catalogue. 

The  College  will  continue  to  study  the  issues  sur- 
rounding the  granting  of  academic  credit  for  learning 
which  has  taken  place  off-campus,  and  will  move  to 
broaden  its  policies  in  this  area.  As  these  new  op- 
tions for  credit  are  generated,  students  should  re- 
quest that  their  prior  learning  experiences  be 
evaluated  for  credit  using  these  new  options. 

Appeals  Procedure 

The  present  policy  of  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies  provides  that  a  student  may,  in  a  specific  in- 
stance, appeal  the  application  of  a  standard,  policy 
or  requirement  directly  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
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Management 
Courses 

Mgt  210  Introduction  to  Com- 
puters in  Management 

Introduces  computers  to  the  stu- 
dent and  their  use  in  information 
processing  and  decision  making. 
Among  the  topics  are  evolution  of 
information  processing,  data 
representation,  program  flow- 
charting, basic  programming  and 
simple  applications. 

2  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  3  Credits 

Mgt  220  Managerial  Statistics 

Provides  the  student  with  a  basic 
knowledge  of  reducing  masses  of 
data  into  a  meaningful  form  so  that 
it  can  be  used  for  decision  making. 
Among  the  topics  are  collection 
and  presentation  of  data,  frequen- 
cy distribution,  measures  of  cen- 
tral tendency  and  dispersion,  pro- 
bability and  probability  distribu- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Math  110  (concur- 
rently) 3  Credits 

Mgt  260  Introduction  to  Law 
and  Management 

This  course  explores  the  nature 
and  functions  of  law  and  legal 
systems.  It  examines  the  use  of 
law  in  resolving  disputes, 
facilitates  arrangements  and  as  an 
administrative  regulatory  instru- 
ment, particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  interface  between 
law  and  management  theory. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  262  Massachusetts  State 
Government  and  its  Manage- 
ment 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  Massachusetts  state 
government  and  the  organizational 
problems  which  are  involved  in  its 
operation.  The  roles  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  executive  in 
planning,  organizational  develop- 
ment, staffing  and  directing,  and 
control  will  be  discussed.  The 
budget  process,  personnel,  and 
civil  services  will  be  explained  in 
some  detail.  The  applicability  of 
simple  managerial  principles  to  the 
state  government  will  be  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  citizen, 
who  is  both  its  owner  and  its 
ultimate  consumer. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Mgt  263  Federal,  State  and 
Municipal  Organization 

This  course  will  focus  on  settings 
in  which  public  administration 
takes  place,  examining  the 
frameworks  of  federal,  state  and 
local  government  and  the  net- 
works, administrative  and  political, 
through  which  their  programs  are 
delivered.  Designed  for  students 
considering  a  concentration  -  or  a 
career  -  in  the  public  sector. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  320  Quantitative  Analysis 

Provides  the  student  with  the  basic 
knowledge  of  statistical  analysis 
approaches  used  in  decision  mak- 
ing in  addition  to  those  taught  in 
Mgt  220.  Topics  to  be  covered  in- 
clude decision  theory,  Bayessian 
statistical  approaches,  statistical 
inference,  non-parametric 
statistics,  analysis  of  variance, 
regression  and  correlation 
analysis,  time  series  analysis  and 
introduction  to  index  numbers. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  220 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  321  Operations  Manage- 
ment 

Introduces  the  student  into  the 
design  and  control  problems  of 
every  system  that  transforms  in- 
puts into  outputs,  with  major  em- 
phasis given  to  the  problems 
associated  with  the  production 
function  of  a  manufacturing 
organization.  The  course  also  in- 
troduces the  student  into  the 
operations  research  approaches 
used  to  solve  the  associated  pro- 
blems. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  220. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  331  Marketing  Manage- 
ment 

Managers,  regardless  of  their  func- 
tional responsibilities  and  whether 
in  business,  government,  or  other 
organizations,  are  involved  in  ac- 
tivities which  contribute  to 
marketing  process  through  which 
an  organization  interacts  with  its 
customers  or  client  public.  This 
course  focuses  on  understanding 
how  managers:  1)  analyze  their 
client  publics  and  the  distribution 
networks  through  which  they  may 
be    reached,    and    2)    develop 


marketing  programs  to  achieve  an 
organization's  objectives  by  adap- 
tations to  and  actions  on  its 
customers  and  distribution 
systems. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  335  The  Organization  and 
its  Environment 

No  organization  exists  in  a 
vacuum.  The  survival,  let  alone  the 
success,  of  an  organization  is 
dependent  upon  its  ability  to 
operate  effectively  in  its  environ- 
ment. This  course  focuses  on 
learning  how  to  describe  and 
analyze  the  interactions  between 
an  organization  and  its  environ- 
ment and  to  understand  how  these 
interactions  affect  the  structure 
and  behavior  of  the  organization. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  340  Financial  Accounting 

The  greater  part  of  this  course  is 
an  introduction  to  financial  ac- 
counting emphasizing  concepts 
rather  than  bookkeeping  pro- 
cedures. The  course  also  includes 
brief  treatment  of  the  management 
of  the  short-term  financial  needs  of 
profit  and  non-profit  entities. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mgt  341  Financial  Management 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  short- 
term  financial  management.  Basic 
aspects  of  long-term  finance  in- 
cluding leverage,  debt  capacity 
and  dividend  policy.  Introduction 
to  the  types  of  securities  issued  by 
the  public  and  private  entities. 
Capital  budgeting  and  the  time 
value  of  money. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  340  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mgt  350  Management  of 
Human  Resources  I 

An  introductory  course  centered 
around  the  processes  of  plann- 
ing, organizing,  directing  and 
controlling  activities  as  they 
relate  to  the  effective  utilization 
and  development  of  people  in 
formal  organizations.  Students 
will  be  exposed  to  the  analytical 
tools  useful  in  conceptualizing, 
diagnosing  and  acting  on 
managerial  problems  related  to 
the       interaction       between 


organizations,  their  objectives 
and  the  development  of  human 
resources.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  notions  of  organiza- 
tion analysis  and  design,  and  on 
the  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
organizational  structure  on 
human  performance. 
4  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  351  Management  of 
Human  Resources  II 

This  course  will  expose  students 
to  the  theories,  and  ideas  and 
research  concerning  human 
behavior  in  organizations.  It  has 
been  structured  as  an  ex- 
perimental learning  process 
around  the  analysis  of  individual 
behavior,  interpersonal  rela- 
tions and  group  dynamics. 
Students  will  be  exposed  to  the 
critical  interactions  and  options 
open  to  management  in  structur- 
ing human  performance  and  the 
value  implications  implicit  in  per- 
sonal decisions. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  350 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  420  Management  Science 
Models 

The  objective  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  management 
science  models  used  in  the 
analysis  and  solution  of 
managerial  problems.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  understanding  the 
usefulness  of  the  models  for 
decision  making  as  well  as  their 
powers  and  weaknesses  as  they 
are  used  to  solve  problems  of  dif- 
ferent functional  areas  of 
business  and  nonbusiness 
organizations.  Included  are  such 
topics  as  linear  programming, 
dynamic  programming,  introduc- 
tion to  integer  and  goal  program- 
ming, network  analysis,  queing 
models  and  introduction  to  Markov 
processes. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  321 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Mgt  421  Systems  Simulation 

Familiarizes  the  student  with  the 
concept  of  simulation  and  com- 
puter languages  used.  It  also 
shows  the  important  role  which 
simulation  models  can  play  in 
the  management  of  complex 
systems.  Among  the  topics  are 
induction  to  systems  and  simula- 
tion methods,  random  observa- 
tions generations,  analysis  of 
simulation  output,  applications 
to  different  functional  areas,  and 
GPSS  and  Simscript  simulation 
languages. 

Prerequisite:    Mgt  210  and  Mgt 
321 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  422  System  Analysis  for 
Managerial  Decisions 

The  students  will  become 
familiar  with  the  concepts  of 
systems  analysis  and  their  use, 
along  with  the  use  of  quan- 
titative models  and  the  com- 
puter to  solve  managerials  pro- 
blems in  a  variety  of  functional 
areas.  Included  are  such  topics 
as  introduction  to  systems  and 
models,  stages  of  a  systems 
analysis  approach,  overview  of 
systems  applications  by  func- 
tional areas,  and  computer 
techniques  for  systems  im- 
plementation in  finance,  opera- 
tions, and  marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  321  and  Mgt 
425 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  423  Forecasting 

Study  of  different  approaches 
used  in  forecasting  and  the  pro- 
blems associated  with  their  ap- 
plication. Among  the  topics  are 
autocorrelation  analysis,  moving 
average,  exponential  smoothing, 
trend  analysis,  decomposition, 
adaptive  filtering,  Box-Jenkins, 
and  multivariate  analysis 
methodology. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  320 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  424  Operations  Planning 
and  Control 

The  objective  is  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  application  of 
quantitative  techniques  to  the 
functional  area  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  deals  with  problems 
arising  from  the  need  to  design, 
plan,  and  control  a  system  that 


transforms  inputs  into  outputs. 
Included  are  such  topics  as  in- 
ventory control,  aggregate  plan- 
ning, scheduling  and  sequenc- 
ing, assembly  line  balancing, 
project  scheduling  and  facilities 
replacement  and  maintenance. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  321 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  425  Introduction  to 
Management  Informations 
Systems 

The  course  introduces  the  stu- 
dent to  management  information 
systems  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  data  processing. 
Topics  to  be  discussed  will  be 
related  to  organizational  condi- 
tions determining  the  role  of  the 
data  processing  function,  com- 
mon structural  alternatives,  ma- 
jor hardware  and  software  in- 
cluding their  purpose  and  limita- 
tions, principal  work  elements, 
and  the  impact  of  engineering 
technologies  on  corporate 
operations.  The  special  manage- 
ment challenges  presented  by 
the  data  processing  function  will 
be  discussed  both  from  the  view- 
point of  corporate  management 
•  and  of  data  processing  manage- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  210 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  426  Logistics  and 
Transportation 

Familiarizes  the  student  with  the 
logistics  activities  of  an  organiza- 
tion from  a  systems  approach 
viewpoint  that  integrates  the  ac- 
tivities of  transportation,  inven- 
tory control,  materials  handling, 
warehousing,  order  processing, 
protective  packaging,  schedul- 
ing, and  customer  service. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  321 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  427  Quality  Planning  and 
Control 

Familiarize  the  student  with  the 
approaches  involved  in  planning 
the  quality  function  of  a  system 
so  that  products  and  services 
will  be  fit  for  use,  and  in  analyz- 
ing quality  problems  in  order  to 
discover  causes  and  propose 
remedies.  Among  the  topics  to 
be  covered  are  the  quality  con- 
trol function  and  its  economics. 


acceptance  sampling,  statistical 
aids,  control  of  a  process  at  the 
different  stages  of  the  product. 
Relations  with  vendors  and 
customers,  quality  data  systems 
and  diagnosis  techniques  for 
quality  improvement. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  320  and  Mgt 
321;  Mgt  321  may  be  taken  con- 
currently 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  428  Nonbusiness  Applica- 
tions of  Management  Science 

Study  of  management  science 
applications  to  the  solution  of 
problems  related  to  nonbusiness 
systems  such  as  health  care,  city 
operations,  law  enforcement, 
education,  environment,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  420 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  429  Advanced  Program- 
ming Applications 

The  general  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  provide  computer 
programming  applications  using 
Fortran  and  Cobol  languages. 
These  applications  will  be  in  all 
disciplines  of  management.  This 
course  will  enable  the  student  to 
use  the  computer  in  problem 
solving,  analysis  and  learning. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  210 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  430  Sales  Management 

The  basic  objective  is  to  develop 
the  student's  understanding 
and  skills  in  managing  the  per- 
sonal selling  function.  The 
course  should  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  those  students  who 
seek  out  companies  that  place 
special  emphasis  on  personal 
selling  as  an  element  of  the 
marketing  mix.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  general  managers  since 
the  course  is  oriented  to  the 
firm's  marketing  strategy  and 
towards  implementation. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  331  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  431  Consumer  Behavior 
and  Marketing  Communica- 
tions 

Analyzes  interactions  between 
consumer  decision-making  pro- 
cesses using  concepts  of 
economics,  sociology, 

psychology,  and  mass  and  infor- 


mal communications,  in  order  to 
develop  marketing  communica- 
tion strategies  in  response  to 
specific  marketing  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  331  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  432  Marketing  Research 

From  a  use-oriented  viewpoint  this 
course  will  focus  on  the  dual  role 
that  marketing  research  plays  in 
providing  both  the  necessary  infor- 
mation for  the  evaluation  of  ongo- 
ing marketing  activities  and  for  the 
long  range  decisions  such  as  pro- 
duct planning,  economic 
forecasting  or  locating  consumer 
needs. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  331  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  433  Marketing,  Planning 
and  Strategy 

The  objective  is  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
formulate  a  marketing  program. 
The  elements  of  the  marketing 
program  must  be  combined  in  a 
logical  integrated  manner  confor- 
ming to  marketing  forces  that  bear 
on  the  firm  and  must  be  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  program's 
target  market  segment. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  331  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  434  Public  Management 
Processes 

This  course  examines  the  role  of 
public  administrators  in  the  designii 
and  implementation  of  public 
policy.  It  deals  with  the  technical, 
political,  and  social  issues  involved 
in  managing  federal,  state,  andi 
local  units  of  government.  Con-f 
sidering  public  administration  as  a 
profession  as  well  as  an  academioi 
subject,  the  course  covers  thei 
need  for  and  historical  develop-] 
ment  of  public  administration,  the 
problems  of  managerial  decision- 
making, ethics  in  government, 
crucial  aspects  of  the  public 
budgeting  and  personnel  pro 
cesses,  and  the  future  of  public  ad- 
ministration. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  350  or  permis 
sion  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credit: 
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Mgt  435  Program  Planning  and 
Evaluation 

This  course  deals  with  how 
managers  plan  programmatic  ob- 
jectives and  evaluate  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives.  It  discusses 
not  only  the  techniques  of  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  but  also  the 
political  and  organizational  en- 
vironments in  which  these  tech- 
niques are  executed.  Topics 
covered  include  the  determination 
of  performance  criteria  and  stan- 
dards, choice  of  research  design 
and  instruments,  presentation  of 
evaluation  data  and  reports,  and 
the  utilization  of  evaluation  results 
to  improve  organizational  efficien- 
cy and  effectiveness. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  335  or  350  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  438  Issues  in  Policy 
Analysis 

This  course  builds  on  the  concepts 
and  techniques  presented  in 
Management  434  and  Manage- 
ment 435  and  uses  them  to  analyze 
a  specific  policy  issue  in  the  field  of 
social  or  physical  delivery  systems. 
Issues  that  might  be  examined  in- 
clude housing,  transportation, 
pollution,  welfare,  education,  etc. 
The  course  will  examine  one  of 
these  in  detail  indicating  how  the 
tools  of  policy  analysis  are  used  to 
plan,  implement,  evaluate,  and 
change  programs  related  to  the 
issue. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  434  and  Mgt  435 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  440  Public  Budgeting 
Systems 

This  course  examines  public 
budgeting  at  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  levels.  Its  emphasis  is  on 
how  the  public  manager  uses 
budgeting  in  the  planning,  evalua- 
tion, and  control  of  public  pro- 
grams. Topics  covered  include  the 
budget  process,  emphasizing  the 
recent  federal  reforms,  the  tools  of 
analysis  used  in  public  budgeting, 
the  applications  of  program  based 
budgeting  systems  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  level,  and  the 
future  directions  for  public 
budgeting. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  340  and  341  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Mgt  441  Financial  Management 
of  Governmental  Entities 

Whereas  a  course  on  public 
budgeting  systems  deals  with 
budgeting  and  financial  manage- 
ment from  an  institutional,  process 
issue-oriented  perspective,  the 
course  in  financial  management  is 
primarily  a  techniques-oriented 
course  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  develop  in-depth 
knowledge  in  the  ways  public 
agencies  manage  all  of  their 
resources,  such  as  revenues,  ex- 
penditures, inventories  and  debt. 
The  process  of  the  course  will 
center  on  class  lectures  and  case 
studies  which  will  integrate  the 
management  techniques  and  ac- 
counting techniques  used  to  solve 
contemporary  public  financial  pro- 
blems such  as  the  establishment  of 
a  public  debt  policy  and  the  for- 
mulation of  current  and  capital 
budgets. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  442  Managerial  Accoun- 
ting 

Study  and  analysis  of  behavior  of 
fixed  and  variable  costs  in 
managerial  planning,  decision- 
making and  control,  covering  pric- 
ing, product  mix  and  performance 
evaluation.  Topics  include  respon- 
sibility accounting,  comprehensive 
and  cash  budgeting,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  standard,  job  order 
and  process  cost  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  340  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  443  Business  Finance 

Continues  in  greater  depth  the 
study  of  the  management  of  finan- 
cial resources  initiated  in  Mgt  341 . 
Contrasts  the  information  and  pro- 
cedures of  analysis  available  to 
analysts  outside  the  firm  and  those 
within  it.  Introduction  to  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions. Brief  review  of  the 
disclosure  and  accounting  stan- 
dards required  by  professional  and 
governmental  bodies. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  340  and  Mgt  341 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Mgt  444  The  Theory  of  Finance 

This  course  supplements  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  Mgt 
340-341,  with  the  analytical  tech- 
niques to  required  to  accomplish 
the  varied  assignments  a  financial 
manager  or  analyst  might  receive. 
The  course  assumes  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  institutional 
environment  within  which  financial 
decisions  are  made  and  a  grasp  of 
the  concepts  presented  in  the 
340-341  sequence.  From  this 
assumed  base,  the  course  will  pre- 
sent the  theoretical  background  of 
various  analytical  techniques,  a 
discussion  of  their  potential 
benefits  and  shortcomings,  and 
examples  of  their  use.  Major  topics 
include  asset  management,  capital 
budgeting,  and  valuation  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  445  Issues  in  Financial  Ac- 
counting 

Building  on  the  abilities  gained  in 
the  core  course,  this  course  ex- 
tends the  study  of  financial  ac- 
counting, particularly  in  the  areas 
of:  determination  of  period  in- 
come; balance  sheet  valuation;  ac- 
counting for  equities.  The  course 
also  explores  the  issues  in  the 
areas  of  price-level  and  fair  value 
accounting,  alternative  methods  of 
financial  statement  presentation, 
and  accounting  changes. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mgt  446  Financial  and  Opera- 
tional Auditing 

The  role  of  auditing,  operational 
and  financial,  in  the  management 
of  private  and  public  sector 
organizations:  goal,  scope,  stan- 
dards and  methodologies  of  inter- 
nal and  external  auditing  as  in- 
struments of  control,  accountabili- 
ty, reporting  and  performance 
evaluation  by  management  and 
outside  parties-at-interest  requir- 
ing reliable  data  for  decision- 
making. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  340  and  Mgt  445 
or  permission  of  instructor;  Mgt 
445  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  447  Business  Tax  Planning 
and  Management 

Study  of  federal  income  tax  on 
corporations  and  unincorporated 
businesses    and    its    impact    on 


managerial  planning  and  decision- 
making. Covers  long-range  and 
current  planning,  tax  research, 
audits  and  appeals. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  340  and  Mgt  445 
or  permission  of  instructor;  Mgt 
445  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  448  Investment  Manage- 
ment 

This  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  to  work  for 
one  of  the  many  types  of  firms  that 
invest  in  financial  instruments. 
Topics  covered  include  the 
characteristics  of  various  types  of 
investors  which  determine  the 
types  of  instruments  they  should 
buy;  the  procedures  of  analyzing 
and  selecting  securities  to  satisfy 
investor's  needs;  the  markets  in 
which  exchanges  of  securities  take 
place. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  449  Financial  Institutions 
and  Markets 

An  introduction  to  the  financial  in- 
stitution in  the  economy  of  the 
USA,  covering  their  importance  to 
the  working  of  our  system.  Among 
the  institutions  described  are  in- 
surance companies,  banks  of 
several  types,  brokerage  firms,  and 
the  security  markets.  Study  of 
management  problems  peculiar  to 
these  firms,  with  techniques  for 
the  analysis  and  resolution  of  these 
problems  by  managers. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  341;  Mgt  443 
desirable  and  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  450  Behavioral  Techniques 
in  Human  Resources  Manage- 
ment 

A  seminar  directed  primarily  to  the 
development  of  basic  skills  and 
research  techniques  common  to 
the  fields  of  personnel  and  labor 
relations.  It  will  provide  knowledge 
and  information  on  those  aspects 
of  research  methodology  required 
for  effective  role  development  in 
personnel  and  labor  relations.  Re- 
quired for  all  management  majors 
concentrating  in  the  Human 
Resources  area. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  350  and  351  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Mgt  451  Organizational 
Development 

A  seminar  centered  on  diagnostic 
techniques,  change  processes  and 
managerial  intervention  tech- 
niques as  applied  to  a  variety  of 
human  groupings  within  formal 
organizations.  Required  for  all 
management  majors  concentrating 
in  the  Human  Resources  area. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  450,  452  or  per- 
r:  tission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  452  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Systems 

This  course  explores  the  personnel 
management  process  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  It  ex- 
amines the  role  of  the  personnel 
manager  and  the  nature  of  the 
various  forces  that  shape  that  role. 
In  addition  to  the  traditional  areas 
of  personnel  management,  such  as 
recruitment,  selection  and  com- 
pensation, time  will  be  devoted  to 
a  reivew  of  the  special  problems 
associated  with  public  sector  per- 
sonnel management. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  351  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  453  Labor  Relations 
Systems 

Explores  the  nature,  development 
and  current  problems  of  union- 
management  relations  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  subjects  such  as 
labor  market  and  labor  force 
analysis,  the  impact  of  unemploy- 
ment and  technological  change 
and  contract  negotiation  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  452  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  454  Law  and  Human 
Resources  Management 

Staff 

This  course  is  designed  to  in- 
troduce students  with  little  or  no 
background  in  law  to  the  institu- 
tional framework  in  which  the 
government  structure  of  employer- 
employee  relations  is  cast.  Such 
issues  as  the  sources  of  contem- 
porary labor  law,  the  law  and  col- 
lective bargaining  and  arbitration 
law  will  be  examined. 
Prerequisite:  Core 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Mgt  455  Human  Resources 
Management:  Issues  and 
Trends 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
provide  the  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  kind  of  com- 
plex problems  faced  by  managers 
responsible  for  decisions  in  the  do- 
main  of  Human  Resources 
Management.  All  the  issues  will  be 
designed  to  pose  multiple  prob- 
lems which  test  and  extend  their 
understanding  of  the  materials 
covered  in  other  courses  in  the 
Human  Resources  Management 
sequence. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  452,  453,  454 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  460  Special  Problems  of 
Small  Business 

The  formation  and  management  of 
small  organizations,  profit  and 
non-profit,  typically  with  personnel 
of  under  100.  The  course  will  em- 
phasize the  analytical  tools  and 
management  concepts  which  can 
be  effectively  used  by  small 
organizations  and  will  treat  prob- 
lems of  personnel  organization, 
financing,  and  marketing.  Material 
will  deal  with  the  problems  of  find- 
ing opportunities,  appraising  the 
potential  for  success,  negotiating 
price  and  terms  for  funding  or  pur- 
chase, raising  capital,  and 
operating  problems  at  various 
stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  small 
enterprise.  Material  will  consist  of 
case  studies,  selected  readings, 
and  occasional  invited  guests. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  461  Purchasing  and 
Materials  Management 

A  study  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  underlying  the 
organization  and  management  of 
the  procurement  function.  The 
place  of  the  purchasing  function  as 
it  relates  to  other  management 
functions  in  the  modern  profit  or 
non-profit  enterprise. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Mgt  470  Organization  of  Health 
Systems 

This  is  a  study  of  the  people  and 
organizations  which  make  up  the 
American  system  and  how  this 
system  has  been  shaped  and  is 
continually  being  reshaped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the 
community.  The  course  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  the  concentra- 
tion in  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  471  Legal  Issues  in  Health 

This  is  a  study  of  health  organiza- 
tions and  the  law.  Its  purpose  is  to 
describe  the  legal  responsibilities 
of  the  governing  body,  the  medical 
staff,  and  the  administrator.  The 
course  is  a  required  part  of  the 
concentration  in  Health  Services 
Administration. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  470  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  472  Health  Systems  Plan- 
ning and  Administration 

This  is  a  study  of  the  ways  an  ad- 
ministrator functions  within  a 
health  organization  to  help  it  ac- 
complish its  goals.  It  is  also  an  in- 
troduction to  community  health 
problems  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  systems  are  designed  to 
meet  these  problems  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  systems  are 
designed  to  meet  these  problems. 
The  course  is  required  for  the  con- 
centration in  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  350,  Mgt  351 
and  Mgt  470  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mgt  473  Financial  Management 
of  Health  Organizations 

This  course  examines  the  role  of 
financial  management  in  the 
operation  of  the  health  organiza- 
tion. Students  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  the  financial 
procedures  which  are  unique  to 
the  health  organization,  as  well  as 
the  special  problems  of 
establishing  service  rates  under  a 
public  commission  and  of  being 
reimbursed  by  the  third  party 
agencies  for  service  provided. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  340,  341  and 
470. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Mgt  478  Special  Topics  in 
Management 

Courses  offered  under  the 
designation  'special  topics'  are 
one-time  courses  which  address  a 
specific  area  of  concern  within 
management.  Descriptions  of 
these  courses  are  available  each 
semester  in  the  college  office. 
Special  Topics  -  Fall  1979 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mgt  478H  Structure  and 
Economics  of  the  Communica- 
tions Industries 

This  is  the  first  course  in  the  com- 
munications management  concen- 
tration. The  concentration  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for 
managerial  careers  in  the  mass 
media  and  cultural  services  in- 
dustries, public  relations  and 
public  affairs  management, 
marketing  communications 
management,  and  internal 
(employee  relations)  communica- 
tions management.  The  course 
analyzes  the  institutions  and 
market  structures  in  the  com- 
munications industries  and  is 
designed  to  help*  students  under- 
stand how  the  institutions  operate 
such  as  the  mass  media,  cultural 
service  organizations,  advertising 
agencies,  sports  teams,  public 
relations  firms,  ratings  services,' 
research  organizations,  relevant 
governmental  regulatory  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  how 
the  internal  and  external  com- 
munications departments  are 
structured.  Curriculum  is  divided 
into  the  areas  of  industry  organiza- 
tion, consumption  of  communica- 
tions, capital,  labor  and 
technology  as  factors  of  produc- 
tion in  communications,  and  the 
international  contexts  of  the  com- 
munications industries. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  100  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mgt  480  Management  Intern- 
ship 

Full  or  part-time  work  experience 
in  management  settings,  super- 
vised by  an  on-site  supervisor  and 
a  management  program  faculty 
sponsor.  Credit  also  available  to 
students  with  prior  managerial  ex- 
perience under  the  supervision  of  a 
faculty  sponsor.  Open  only  to 
management    majors    who    have 
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completed  75  credits,  3  out  of  the 
4  management  core  courses  and 
the  application  process  during  ad- 
vance registration  period. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  CPS 
Dean's  Office.  Management 
students  only. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        4-8  Credits 

Mgt  480A  Preinternship 

A  course  of  pre-internship 
workshops  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  for  the  Internship  Ex- 
perience. The  workshops  will  be 
designed  to  meet  the  following 
goals:  to  prepare  the  student  with 
the  tools  necessary  for  self- 
knowledge  and  goal  setting;  for 
understanding  the  role  of  an  intern 
in  an  organization;  for  linking  their 
own  goals  with  an  appropriate 
organization  and  internship  place- 
ment; and  for  achieving  a  satisfac- 
tory internship  placement  (inter- 
viewing, resume  writing,  etc.). 
The  student,  by  the  end  of  the 
semester,  will  have  an  internship 
placement  and  be  ready  to  begin  it 
the  following  semester. 

Mgt  482  Independent  Study 

Student-initiated  research  project 
on  a  management  topic,  super- 
vised by  a  member  of  the  manage- 
ment program  faculty.  Open  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  each 
semester. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        1  -4  Credits 

Mgt  483  Small  Business  In- 
stitute Practicum 

Small  business  institutue  prac- 
ticum in  cooperation  with  the  US 
small  business  administration. 
Students,  working  in  small  teams 
under  faculty  guidance,  will  pro- 
vide management  counseling  and 
technical  assistance  to  selected 
small  business  concerns.  This 
course,  conducted  through 
seminars  and  consultations  with 
small  business  owners  and 
managers,  will  provide  students 
with  opportunities  to  apply 
management  training  principles  to 
actual  business  situations. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  core 
requirement  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  4  Credits 


Mgt  500  Exchange  Program 
with  Northeastern  University 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Manage- 
ment Program  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Professional  Studies,  take 
specialized  course  work  not 
available  at  University  of 
Massachusetts/ Boston  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  at 
Northeastern  University.  Students 
interested  in  this  option  should 
contact  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies  (Dean's  Office).  Priority 
will  be  given  to  Management  ma- 
jors. 


Engineering 
Courses 


Engin  103  Introduction  to 
Engineering 

A  basic  introduction  to  the  various 
fields  of  engineering.  Required  of 
all  Freshmen  Engineering  majors. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engin  200  Systems  Analysis  I 
(Electrical  Engineering) 

Physical  characteristics  and 
mathematical  models  of '  system 
elements;  techniques  for  writing 
and  solving  system  dynamic  equa- 
tions, with  application  to  elec- 
tronic circuits  and  other  types  of 
systems. 

Prerequisite:         Sophomore 
Engineering  major. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engin  201  Digital  Systems 
Theory  (Electrical  Engineering) 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of 
digital  circuits  stressing  general 
techniques  for  the  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  combinational  and  se- 
quential logic  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
Engineering  major. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engin  202  Statics  (Mechanical 
Engineering) 

A  vector  treatment  of  the 
equilibrium  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies.  Topics  include:  vector 
algebra,     forces,     moments, 


couples,  equations  of  equilibrium, 
free-body  diagrams,  graphical 
techniques,  constraints,  structures 
and  mechanisms,  friction,  cen- 
troids  and  moments  of  inertia,  the 
method  of  virtual  work. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
Engineering  major. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Engin  203  Engineering  Com- 
munications (Mechanical 
Engineering) 

Introduction  to  basic  principles  of 
mechanical  engineering  design 
and  basic  graphics  including 
design  process,  engineering 
analysis,  and  instrumentation. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
Engineering  major. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
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Administrative 
Officers  of  the  College 
of  Professional  Studies 

Houston  G  Elam,  MS,  Penn 
State  University,  PhD,  New  York 
University,  Professor  in  Manage- 
ment 

Patricia  L  Wilkie,  BA, 
Marygrove  College,  MA,  PhD, 
Wayne  State  University,  Assis- 
tant Professor  and  Director  of 
General  Education 

Staff 

Andrea  Axelrod,  BA,  Simmons 
College,  EdM,  Harvard  University, 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Field 
Relations 

Patricia  M  Byrne,  BA,  Newton 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
EdM,  Harvard  University,  Ad- 
ministrative Officer 
Albert  C  Lefebvre,  BS,  MEd, 
Boston  State  College,  Cert  of  Ad- 
vanced Graduate  Study,  Nor- 
theastern University,  Academic 
Services  Officer 
Nancy  J  Nagler,  BA,  State 
University  of  New  York,  Buffalo, 
MEd,  Northeastern  University, 
Coordinator  of  Student  Support 
Services 

Karen  Purple,  BS,  Syracuse 
University,  College  Advisor 
Joanne  G  Small,  BS,  Cornell 
University,  MEd,  Northeastern 
University,  Director  of  Field  Rela- 
tions 


Resident  Faculty 

Gunther  S  Boroschek,  MS, 

Cornell  University,  MA,  PhD, 
ITP,  Harvard  University,  Pro- 
fessor, Management  Program 
Peter  Bouvier,  BA,  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University,  MA, 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  ABD,  University  of  Pitt- 
sburgh, Instructor,  Management 
Program 

Joseph  F  Byrnes,  BS,  St 
Joseph's  University,  MA,  MS, 
PhD,  Northwestern  University, 
Assistant  Professor,  Management 
Program 


Kent  Chabotar,  BA,  St  Francis 
College,  MPA,  PhD,  Syracuse 
University,  Associate  Professor, 
Management  Program 
Paul  V  Croke,  AB,  MBA, 
Boston  College,  PhD,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Associate 
Professor,  Management  Program 
Gerrit  de  Vos,  Ing,  Hogere  Tex- 
tiel  School,  Holland,  MSc, 
Southern  Methodist  University, 
MBA,  The  American  University, 
PhD,  Gresham  College,  City 
University  of  London,  Visiting 
Professor,  Management  Program 
Richard  M  Freeland,  BA, 
Amherst  College,  MA,  PhD, 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Associate  Professor,  Manage- 
ment Program 

Candace  Hetzner,  BA,  Indiana 
University,  MA,  University  of 
Chicago,  Instructor,  Management 
Program 

Pearson  Hunt,  PhD,  Yale 
University,  MBA,  DCS,  Harvard 
University,  Professor,  Manage- 
ment Program 
Madhukar  Joshi,  BSc,  DG 
Ruparel  College,  Bombay,  India, 
MSc,  University  of  Bombay, 
PhD,  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  Associate  Professor, 
Management  Program 
Norman  Klein,  BA,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  MFA,  University 
of  Iowa,  Assistant  Professor, 
Management  Program 
Herbert  Lyken,  BS,  Suffolk 
University,  MBA,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Associate  Professor, 
Management  Program 
Peter  J  McClure,  BSME,  Pur- 
due University,  MBA,  DBA,  In- 
diana University,  Cert  in  Post- 
Doctoral  Education  Studies, 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Professor,  Management 
Program 

Diane  McKinney,  BS,  Brigham 
Young  University,  EdM,  ABD, 
Harvard  University,  Instructor, 
Management  Program 
Patrick  McNally,  MA,  Wayne 
State  University,  MS,  Bentley 
College,  PhD,  Boston  College, 
Lecturer,  Management  Program 
Mary  Newman,  BA,  Swar- 
thmore  College,  Distinguished 
Senior  Lecturer,  Management 
Program 


Richard  P  Nielsen,  BS,  MS, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  PhD, 
Syracuse  University,  Associate 
Professor,  Management  Program 
Arnold  J  Olenick,  BS,  MBA, 
New  York  University,  Professor, 
Management  Program 
John  C  Papageorgiou,  BSc, 
Athens  School  of  Economics  and 
Business  Science,  Athens, 
Greece,  Dipl  Tech  Sci,  PhD, 
University  of  Manchester,  Man- 
chester, England,  Professor, 
Management  Program 
Vincent  P  Pivnicny,  BA, 
Lafayette  College,  MSBA,  Boston 
University,  ABD,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Instructor,  Manage- 
ment Program 

Mark  A  Schlesinger,  BA,  Col- 
umbia University,  MA,  Colgate 
University,  ABD,  University  of 
Michigan,  Instructor,  Manage- 
ment Program 

Vivien  Schmidt,  BA,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  MA,  ABD,  University  of 
Chicago,  Instructor,  Management 
Program 

William  Seltz,  BS,  United  States 
Military  Academy,  MS,  University 
of  Illinois,  MS,  CW  Post  College, 
Long  Island  University,  Lecturer, 
Management  Program 
Daniel  G  Shimshak,  BS,  MS, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
MBA,  Baruch  College,  PhD,  City 
University  of  New  York,  Assistant 
Professor,  Management  Program 
George  Spiro,  BS,  Syracuse 
University,  MS,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  JD, 
Syracuse  University,  Associate 
Professor,  Management  Program 
Robert  C  Terrill,  BA,  University 
of  Oklahoma,  MHA,  University  of 
Iowa,  EdD,  Indiana  University, 
Associate  Professor,  Manage- 
ment Program 

ES  Whitney  Thompson,  AB, 
Harvard  College,  PhD, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Lecturer,  Manage- 
ment Program 

Joan  C  Tonn,  BA,  University  of 
Minnesota,  PhD,  University  of 
Michigan,  Associate  Professor, 
Management  Program 
Gary  C  Young,  BS,  MBA,  State 
University  of  New  York,  Buffalo, 
BS,  Niagara  University,  Lecturer, 
Management  Program 


\ 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  offers 
limited,  high-quality  graduate-level  programs.  At  pre- 
sent five  programs  of  study  offer  Masters  degrees: 
Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  History,  and 
Mathematics.  Each  program  is  characterized  by  a 
distinguished  faculty,  small  classes  and  excellent 
facilities.  Classes  offered  in  the  late  afternoon  make 
graduate  study  at  UMB  particularly  attractive  to 
those  who  work  in  the  Greater  Boston  community. 
Graduate  study  is  part  of  the  University's  commit- 
ment to  serve  its  students  -  to  satisfy  their  special 
needs  and  varied  interests.  To  fulfill  this  commit- 
ment, more  programs  -  some  will  have  a 
multidisciplinary  focus  -  are  being  prepared. 

Further  information  and  applications  are  available  in 
the  Office  of  Admissions.   Application  fees  are  $10 
for  Massachusetts  residents  and  $25  for  non- 
residents and  foreign  students.  Program  descriptions 
are  available  either  in  the  Graduate  Office  or  in  the 
respective  departments.  Applicants  should  consult 


both  the  UMB  Graduate  Bulletin  and  relevant  sec- 
tions of  this  catalog  for  further  information. 

Admission 

All  graduates  of  approved  colleges,  universities,  or 
institutions  who  hold  the  BA  or  BS  or  other 
bachelor's  degrees  are  eligible  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  Graduate  Program.  Admission  is  only  for  the 
semester  requested  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  a 
later  date.  Application  forms  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Harbor  Campus,  Boston, 
MA  02125.  Application  for  admission,  with  suppor- 
ting documents,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions. The  application  and  the  accompanying 
documents  must  be  received  by  April  15  for 
September  enrollment,  and  November  15  for  the 
January  enrollment.  Applications  received  after  these 
dates  can  be  considered  only  on  a  space  available 
basis. 
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Admission  to  Graduate  Studies  does  not  automatical- 
ly indicate  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree.  Such 
candidacy  is  subject  to  specific  requirements  as 
defined  by  the  individual  departments.  Students 
must  secure  the  approval  of  the  chairperson  of  the 
department  in  which  they  desire  to  major  before  they 
can  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  that  subject. 

Applicants  can  be  admitted  to  Graduate  Studies  in 
one  of  the  two  following  categories: 

Degree  Status:  a  student  admitted  as  fully  qualified 
to  undertake  a  program  toward  a  graduate  degree. 

Special  Student:  any  student  who  is  not  admitted 
to  a  graduate  program  but  who  is  allowed  to  enroll  in 
courses. 

General  Admission  Requirements 

1.  Minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.75. 

2.  A  bachelor's  degree  or  the  equivalent  from  any 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing. 

3.  Two  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  college 
work  (graduate  and  undergraduate).  An  applicant 
should  request  the  Registrar  of  all  colleges 
previously  attended  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  directly  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Ad- 
missions. A  final  transcript  showing  that  the 
bachelor's  degree  has  been  awarded  must  be 
received  before  the  applicant  can  enter  Graduate 
Studies. 

4.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  in 
the  field  of  the  applicant's  academic  major  at  the 
institution  most  recently  attended.  Applicants 
whose  academic  record  goes  back  further  than 
five  years  may  substitute  other  references,  sub- 
ject to  departmental  acceptance. 

5.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  (both  Aptitude 
and  Advanced  Tests)  are  not  required  in  all 
departments  but  the  scores  should  be  submitted 
if  available.  Biology  and  Chemistry  Departments 
require  appropriate  GRE  exams.  Addresses  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Exam  test  centers  are  available 
from  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau 
Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

6.  For  foreign  student  requirements  see  section  en- 
titled Foreign  Applicants. 

7.  The  applicant  must  be  accepted  by  both  the 
department(s)  and  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Foreign  Applicants 

The  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL) 
is  required  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  Graduate 
Studies  from  countries  whose  native  language  is  not 
English.  Information  about  the  examination  may  be 
obtained  by  writing: 

Test  of  English  as  a  Foreing  Language 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

TOEFL  may  be  waived  if  the  applicant  has  attended 
an  English  speaking  college  or  university  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  academic  years.  In  all  other  cases,  a 
score  of  550  or  above  is  required.  Students  scoring 
between  500  and  549,  who  otherwise  meet  the  re- 


quirements set  by  departments,  may  be  admitted 
with  special  permission  of  the  department  in  which 
they  plan  to  major. 

Readmission 

A  student  or  applicant  who  falls  into  one  of  these 
categories  must  reapply: 

1 .  An  applicant  who  has  previously  been  admitted 
to  the  University  but  did  not  enroll  on  the  en- 
trance date  stated  in  the  acceptance  letter; 

2.  A  graduate  student  at  this  University  who  was 
accepted  for  one  degree  program  and  wishes  to 
apply  for  another  program  or  degree;  and 

3.  A  degree  candidate  who  has  not  enrolled  in 
courses  or  paid  the  program  fee  must  reapply  and 
pay  all  associated  fees. 

Master's  Degree  Requirements 

1 .  Thirty  graduation  credits.  Up  to  six  credits  of 
grade  B  or  better  may  be  transferred  from  other 
institutions  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 
Twenty-one  of  the  30  credits  must  be  in  the  ma- 
jor field.  Up  to  six  credits  may  be  counted  from 
undergraduate  work  with  the  consent  of  the 
department. 

2.  The  thesis  and  general  examination  are  optional 
with  the  school  or  department,  but  if  required, 
they  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  commit- 
tee recommended  by  the  major  department.  The 
thesis  committee  will  consist  of  members  of  the 
faculty  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairperson  of  the 
department,  and  should  be  appointed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  student's  first  graduate  registra- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  student  arrives  on  campus, 
and  prior  to  the  appointment  of  a  thesis  commit- 
tee, an  advisor,  or  guidance  committee  should  be 
appointed  for  the  student  from  the  members  of 
the  faculty.  Once  the  student  has  selected  his 
thesis  topic,  the  guidance  committee  may  serve 
as  the  thesis  committee,  although  two  commit- 
tees are  not  necessarily  the  same. 

The  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  thesis  com- 
mittee, the  department  chairperson,  the  advisor, 
and  those  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  major 
department  designated  by  the  department 
Chairperson  to  approve  the  thesis.  The  general 
examination  (not  limited  to  the  thesis)  is  con- 
ducted by  an  examining  committee  of  at  least 
three  members  of  the  faculty.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  examin- 
ing  committee  shall  be  requisite  to  receiving  the 
degree.  If  a  student  offers  a  thesis,  problem 
courses  shall  be  limited  to  six  credits. 

3.  All  foreign  language  requirements  for  the 
Master's  degree  are  optional  with  the  department 

4.  Course  credits  used  by  any  student  for  fulfilling     , 
the  requirements  for  a  Master's  degree  may  not 
be  used  by  the  student  for  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements for  any  other  Master's  degree  at  this 
University. 

5.  Students  should  consult  program  descriptions  lor 
further  requirements. 
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Student  Expenses 

The  financial  requirements  of  the  University,  chang- 
ing costs,  state  and  legislative  action,  and  other  mat- 
ters may  require  an  adjustment  of  the  charges  and 
expenses.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make 
adjustments  to  the  estimated  charges  and  expenses 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  graduate  applicant 
acknowledges  this  reservation  by  the  submission  of 
an  application  for  admission  or  by  registration. 

Entrance  Expenses 

Application  Fee: 

Each  application  for  admission  to  the  University  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  non-refundable  application  fee 
payment  of  $10.00  for  qualified  Massachusetts 
residents;  $25.00  for  non-Massachusetts  residents. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AT  BOSTON. 


GM-FEES  HALF  RATE 

8  credits  or  less 

Tuition  -  Out-of-State 

$107.50  per  credit 

In-State 

$  40.00  per  credit 

Activities 

9.00 

Health 

13.50 

Athletic 

2.50 

I.D. 

1.00 

Medical  Insurance 

70.00* 

PIRG 

2.00 

'Optional 

GM-FEES  FULL  RATE 

9  credits  or  more 

Tuition  -  Out-of-State 

$107.50  per  credit 

In-State 

40.50  per  credit 

Activities 

18.00 

Health 

27.00 

Athletic 

5.00 

I.D. 

1.00 

Medical  Insurance 

70.00* 

PIRG 

2.00* 

'Optional 

Financial  Aid 

Financial  Aid  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  cannot 
provide  the  full  cost  of  their  education  through  their 
own  and  their  families'  reasonable  efforts.  The  term 
"financial  aid"  is  used  to  include  scholarships, 
grants,  long  term  loans  and  part-time  employment. 

The  following  types  of  aid  are  administered  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  at  U  Mass/  Boston  and  awards 
are  based  primarily  on  financial  need. 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  (NDSL) 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1973  provide 
for  establishment  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
of  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  long-term  low-interest  loans  to 
qualified  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis 
at  such  institutions. 

College  Work-Study  Program  (CWSP) 

The  purpose  of  the  College  Work-Study  Program  is 
to  expand  part-time  employment  opportunities  for 
students,  particularly  those  from  low-income  families, 
who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  from  part-time 
employment  in  order  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
an  eligible  institution.  Federal  grants  are  made  to 
eligible  institutions  to  enable  them  to  create  job  op- 
portunities for  their  eligible  students.  The  institution 
may  arrange  for  the  employment  of  its  eligible 
students  to  work  for  the  institution  and/or  to  work  in 
the  public  interest  for  a  public  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (Help  Loan) 

HELP  Loans  are  offered  through  a  student's  home 
town  bank  or  credit  union.  The  program  was  design- 
ed to  supplement  existing  financial  resources.  HELP 
Loans  are  available  to  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  and  range  from  $1000-$2500  per 
academic  year.  If  the  student  meets  the  requirements 
for  interest  subsidy,  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
the  interest  while  the  student  is  enrolled  and  during 
the  nine  (9)  month  grace  period.  Subsidy  eligibility  is 
determined  by  the  school  and  lender  under  Federal 
guidelines. 

U  Mass /Boston  Tuition  Waiver 

This  program  will  be  for  those  students  eligible  under 
State  Law,  who  are  not  currently  receiving  or  who 
are  ineligible  to  receive  sufficient  grant/or  scholarship 
assistance  and  who  have  already  undertaken 
reasonable  levels  of  self-help  assistance  (loans  and 
employment  earnings). 

Applications  and  more  information  are  available  from 
the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Summer  School 

Selected  graduate  courses  are  offered  during  the 
Summer.  The  Summer  School  operates  on  a  fee- 
assisted,  self-supporting  basis;  thus  courses  are  of- 
fered only  when  sufficient  student  demand  is 
demonstrated. 
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Biology 

Faculty 

Kamaljit  Bawa,  PhD,  Punjab  University,  Plant 
Ecology,  Ruth  Bennett,  PhD,  Tufts  University, 
Neurophysiology,  John  Ebersole,  PhD,  UCLA, 
Marine  Ecology,  John  Freeberg,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Plant  Morphogenesis,  William  Hager, 
PhD,  Temple  University,  Photosynthesis,  Bettina 
Harrison,  PhD,  Boston  University,  Immunology  and 
infrastructure,  Jeremy  Hatch,  PhD,  Duke  University, 
Animal  Behavior  and  Ecology,  Lawrence  Kaplan, 
PhD,  University  of  Chicago,  Archeological  Botany, 
Christine  Kibel,  PhD,  University  of  London,  Universi- 
ty College,  Neurophysiology,  Herbert  Lipke,  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois,  Biochemistry,  David  Policansky, 
PhD,  University  of  Oregon,  Population  Genetics, 
Michael  Rex,  PhD,  Harvard  University,  Marine 
Ecology,  Walter  Rosen,  PhD,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Plant  Physiology,  Fuad  Safwat,  PhD, 
Washington  University,  Plant  Morphogenesis,  Ruth 
Schmitter,  PhD,  Harvard  University,  Algal  Biology, 
John  Schultz,  PhD,  Brown  University,  Animal 
Development,  Edna  Seaman,  PhD,  University  of  Il- 
linois Urbana,  Molecular  Genetics,  Harland  Sheerin, 
PhD,  University  of  Maine,  Animal  Physiology,  Nevin 
Weaver,  PhD,  Texas  A  &  M,  Biology  of  Insects, 
Claire  Van  Ummersen,  PhD,  Tufts  University, 
Developmental  Biology,  Richard  White,  PhD, 
Washington  University,  Vision  Physiology,  Garrison 
Wilkes,  PhD,  Harvard  University,  Plant  Genetics  and 
Evolution. 

Admission  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  University-wide  requirements  for 
admission,  each  applicant  to  the  Graduate  Program 
in  Biology  must  submit  a  completed  application 
form,  three  letters  of  recommendation,  and  scores  of 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  including  one  ad- 
vanced test. 

An  applicant  is  expected  to  have  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.0  in  all  undergraduate  science  and 
mathematics  courses.  The  stated  interests  of  a  pro- 
spective student  must  coincide  to  an  acceptable 
degree  with  faculty  specialties  represented  in  the 
department.  The  Biology  Graduate  Committee  is 
responsible  for  reviewing  applications  and  for  recom- 
mending candidates  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

The  Program  and  Facilities 

The  Biology  Program  is  designed  to  accommodate 
students  of  various  backgrounds  who  wish  rigorous 
training  leading  to  the  degree  Master  of  Science  in 
Biology. 

Our  modern  facilities  support  programs  in  most 
phases  of  biology  and  include  all  of  those  normally 
found  in  laboratories  in  the  biological  sciences.  There 
are  research  laboratories  for  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  and  teaching  laboratories  for 
graduate  courses.  Equipment,  such  as  electron 
microscopes,  amino  acid  analyzers,  and  controlled 
temperature  growth  chambers,  is  available  for 
graduate  student  use. 


The  Campus  is  located  on  Boston  Harbor,  and 
therefore  one  type  of  marine  environment  is  readily 
accessible,  in  addition,  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  the  use  of  the  marine  facilities  on  Nantucket 
Island  and  at  Gloucester.  Through  cooperation  of  the 
Waltham  Field  Station  of  the  University,  we  have 
facilities  for  large  plantings  of  botanical  materials. 
There  are  other  institutions  in  the  area  with  which 
we  have  informal  arrangements  so  that  some  rather 
specialized  facilities  can  be  made  available  if  they  are 
needed. 

Degree  Requirements 

Thirty  credits  are  required  for  the  Master's  Degree. 
Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  three-member  ad- 
vising  committee  which  will  consider  the  student's 
training  and  goals  and,  in  consultation  with  the  stu- 
dent, establish  an  appropriate  program  of  study.  The 
advising  committee  will  be  responsible  for  insuring 
that  the  candidate  for  a  degree  fulfills  all  re- 
quirements of  the  department  and  the  graduate 
school.  Students  who  choose  to  write  a  thesis  will 
have  a  thesis  advisor  and  must  enroll  in  Biol  900 
(Thesis  Research).  All  other  students  are  required  to 
take  Biology  901  (Projects  in  Biology).  In  addition,  all 
students  must  take  at  least  1  semester  of  Biol  750 
(Seminar  in  Biology)  as  partial  fulfillment  of  Master's 
Degree  requirements. 

Graduate  students  may  select  courses  at  the  600 
level  or  above,  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. All  600  level  courses  are  open  to  both  ad- 
vanced undergraduates  and  graduate  students.  One 
course  may  be  selected  from  the  course  offerings  in 
the  Biology  Department  at  the  300-500  level,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  student's  advisor  and  of  the 
departmental  Graduate  Committee.  The  student  will 
be  expected  to  perform  extra  work  in  such  a  course. 
One  elective  course  may  be  selected  from  course  of- 
ferings of  other  departments  in  the  University  at  the 
200  level  or  above,  subject  to  approval  by  the  stu- 
dent's advisor  and  the  departmental  Graduate  Com- 
mittee. 

A  student  writing  a  thesis  will  be  required  to  submit 
a  thesis  outline  to  the  thesis  committee  for  approval 
at  least  3  months  prior  to  the  Master's  oral  examina- 
tion. Once  approved  and  signed  by  each  committee 
member,  a  copy  of  the  outline  will  be  placed  in  the 
student's  file.  All  Master's  candidates  must  take  a 
general  oral  examination  which  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  thesis  topic.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  Biology 
faculty. 

The  student  must  deposit  the  original  copy  of  his/her 
thesis,  plus  one  photocopy,  with  the  University 
Library  and  pay  the  cost  of  binding.  Another  copy 
will  be  deposited  with  the  Biology  Department.  Each 
graduate  student  will  be  required  to  submit  a  com- 
pleted Certification  of  Eligibility  for  a  Master's  Degree 
form  for  the  Department  Chairperson's  signature 
prior  to  receiving  the  degree.  The  form  should  be  fill- 
ed out  by  the  student. 
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Biol  602  Plant  Physiology 

Staff 

Current  developments  in  plant 
physiology,  morphogenesis  and 
biochemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Biol  604  Biology  of  Cities 

Mr  Wilkes 

The  biology  of  humans  and  the 
metabolism  of  cities:  the  origin  and 
development  of  cities,  the  biology 
of  resources,  food,  air,  water, 
energy  fuels,  and  waste  materials, 
the  city  as  enviroment,  innovation 
and  change. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  612  Advanced  Cell  Biology 

Staff 

The  analysis  of  gene  transfer  and 
expression  at  the  cellular  level,  in- 
cluding the  nature  of  metabolic 
systems  and  the  factors  governing 
their  regulation. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        3-5  Credits 

Biol  613  Archaeological  Botany 

Mr  Kaplan 

Laboratory    tutorial.     Recovery, 
identification    and    analysis    of 
macroscopic  plant  remains,  pollen 
and  spores  from  archeological  and 
geological  deposits,  interpretation 
of    the    data    derived    and    their 
botanical,     archeological     and 
paleoecological  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor.  The  number  of  credit  hours 
will  be  determined  by  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor. 
3  Lab-Disc  Hrs  Per  Credit 
2-5  Credits 

Biol  614  Advanced  Cell 
Chemistry 

Staff 

The  methodology  of  cell  analysis, 
with  empahsis  on  macromolecules 
and  intermediary  metabolites. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        3-5  Credits 


Biol  622  Concepts  and  Methods 
in  Cytology 

Staff 

The  structural  basis  of  cellular  and 
subcellular  functions,  with  prac- 
tical experience  in  methods  of 
visualizing  cellular  structure. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3-5 

Biol  624  Algal  Physiology 

Ms  Schmitter 

Examination  of  current  research 
areas  in  algal  physiology,  selected 
from  such  topics  as  algal  nutrition, 
chromatic  adaptation,  symbiotic 
relationships,  control  of  planktonic 
sinking  rates,  secretion  of 
specialized  products  (polysac- 
charide, carbonate,  silica),  and 
control  of  sexuality. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  211  and  324  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
2  Lect  Hrs,  1  Sem  Hr         3  Credits 

Biol  632  Advanced  Evolution 

Staff 

An  inquiry  into  the  modern  syn- 
thetic theory  of  evolution  with  em- 
phasis on  population  genetics, 
ecological  genetics,  evolution  of 
dominance,  genetic  homeostasis, 
canalization  and  genetic  theory  of 
polymorphism. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Biol  638  Advanced  Ecology 

Staff 

Concepts  of  population  and  com- 
munity ecology.  Topics  covered 
may  include  population  dynamics, 
life  history  strategies,  theory  of 
R-and  K-  selection,  competition, 
predation,  community  organiza- 
tion, and  species  diversity.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
relationship  between  theoretical 
and  empirical  ecology.  A  weekly 
tutorial  will  provide  opportunity  for 
greater  discussion  of  material 
covered  in  lecture.  Emphasis 
changes  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  342  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
2  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  3  Credits 


Biol  642  Biogeography 

Mr  Rex 

A  study  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion patterns  in  plants  and  animals. 
Includes  historical  and  descriptive 
aspects  of  the  distributions  of 
organisms,  experimental  and  com- 
parative  tests  of  island 
biographical  theory,  the  popula- 
tion genetics  and  evolutionary 
strategies  of  colonizing  species. 
Lectures  by  instructor,  one  discus- 
sion session  per  week.  Indepen- 
dent research  by  students  that  will 
be  presented  to  the  class  in 
seminar  form. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  342  and  352  or 
equivalents.   Some  knowledge  of 
statistics    and    calculus    highly 
recommended. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Biol  643  Behavior  and  Ecology 
of  Seabirds 

Staff 

Adaptations  of  seabirds  to  the 
marine  environment  with  particular 
reference  to  breeding  biology  and 
feeding  strategies;  other  topics  of 
current  interest  in  behavioral 
ecology.  Lectures  or  lecture  and 
field  work. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        2-5  Credits 

Biol  645  Ecological  and  Evolu- 
tionary Aspects  of  Plant- 
Animal  Coevolution 

Mr  Bawa 

Coevolution  of  plants  and  animals 
will  be  examined  in  an  ecological 
context.  Interactions  to  be  examin- 
ed include  pollination,  seed  preda- 
tion, herbivory  and  grazing.  The 
role  of  these  interactions  in  the 
regulation  of  community  structure 
will  be  discussed.  Although  em- 
phasis will  be  on  tropical  com- 
munities, alpine,  temperate,  and 
desert  communities  will  also  be 
covered. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  240  and  342  or 
352  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Biol  650  Advanced  Ethology 

Mr  Hatch,  Mr  Weaver 
Examination  in  depth  of  topics  in 
the  biological  study  of  behavior 
with  particular  reference  to  com- 
munication and  the  evolution  of 
social    behavior.    There    will    be 
lecture-discussions  and  occasional 
lab  exercises  and  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:     For    graduate 
students    and   seniors    with    ap- 
propriate background  in  Biology 
including  240,  250  and  I  or  348  and 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Biol  660  Seminar  in 
Developmental  Biology 

Staff 

Current  problems  in  development- 
al biology.  Molecular  and  cellular 
differentation,  and  pattern  deter- 
mination. 

Prerequisite:  Biol  312  or  314  and 
permission  of  instructor. 
3  Sem-Disc  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  662  Photobiology 

Mr  Hagar,  Mr  White 

The  photochemical  reactions  that 

occur  in  biological  systems.  Major 

topic  areas  are:  properties  of  light 

energy,  utilization  of  light  energy 

by     photosynthetic     organisms, 

mechanism  of  visual  transduction, 

photochemical         triggering 

mechanisms    for    developmental 

processes. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  666  Seminar  in 
Neurobiology 

Staff 

Structure,  function  and  develop- 
ment    of     sensory     receptors, 
neurons  and  muscles. 
Prerequisite:     Biol    316    or    318 
and /or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol  668  Advanced  Physiology 

Staff 

Experimental  studies  in  selected 
areas  of  organismal  and  cellular 
physiology.  Provisions  will  be 
made  for  independent  projects 
during  the  course.  One  weekly 
seminar  plus  one  weekly  lab 
meeting,  open  to  graduate 
students  and  to  qualified  advanced 
undergraduates. 
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Prerequisite:  Biol  316  or  372  or 
equivalent,     Organic    Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
1  Sem  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Biol    670    Tissue    and    Organ 
Culture 

Mr  Safwat,  Ms  Van  Ummersen 
Methods  of  plant  and  animal  tissue 
and  organ  culture  will  be  presented 
with  special  emphasis  on  problems 
of  differentation  and  mor- 
phogenesis in  vitro.  Introduction 
of  certain  techniques  now  used  in 
plant  protoplast  culture  and  for 
hybridization  of  somatic  cells  in 
plants  and  animals.  Provisions  will 
be  made  for  independent  projects 
during  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Biol  672  Directed  Readings  in 
Biology 

Staff 

Selected    readings    in    advanced 
areas  of  biology  with  guidance  and 
regular  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 

Biol    680    Methods    in    Com- 
parative Biochemistry 

Mr  Lipke 

Analysis  of  tissues  of  subcellular 
particulates  from  microorganisms, 
plants,  invertebrate  and  vertebrate 
animals  to  reveal  physiological  dif- 
ferences and  evolutionary  trends 
as  expressed  by  chemical  dif- 
ferences. The  use  of  chromato- 
graphy, spectrophotometry,  tracer 
methodology  and  chemical  deriva- 
tion for  the  analysis  of  tissues  and 
organelles  isolated  by  dissection 
and  differential  centrifugation. 
Techniques  for  cell  disruption  and 
sampling  will  be  presented  along 
with  instruction  in  the  operation  of 
equipment  for  the  separation, 
purification  and  identification  of 
tissue  constituents. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

6  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 

9  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 


Biol  690  Concepts  in  Modem 
Biology 

Staff 

A  field  of  biology  of  current  in- 
terest is  examined  in  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement        2-5  Credits 

Biol  750  Scientific  Communica- 
tion I 

Staff 

Two-semester  course  required  of 
all  graduate  students  in  biology 
during  their  first  year.  To  develop 
skills  in  library  research  in  clear, 
technical  writing. 

2  Sem  Hrs  and  Mandatory  Attend- 
ance at  Biology  Department 
Seminars  2  Credits 

Biol  751  Scientific  Communica- 
tion II 

Staff 

Continuation  of  Biol  750,  emphasis 
on  speaking  and  other  aspects  of 
communication. 

1-2  Sem  Hrs  and  mandatory  atten- 
dance at  Biology  Department 
seminars  1  Credit 

Biol  900  Thesis  Research 

Staff 

Substantial  laboratory  or  field 
research  resulting  in  a  master's 
thesis.  This  course  may  not 
substitute  for  Biol  901  (these  two 
courses  are  mutually  exclusive). 
No  more  than  10  credits  of  this 
course  may  be  applied  to  the 
master's  degree.  The  credit  may 
be  applied  over  more  than  one 
semester. 
Hrs  by  arrangement      2-10  Credits 

Biol  901  Projects  In  Biology 

Staff 

A  substantial  written  report  based 
on  a  library  research  or  an  original 
project  such  as  curriculum  design, 
design  of  teaching  aids  and  exer- 
cises, critique  of  a  book  or  theory, 
etc.  Biol  900  and  Biol  901  are 
mutually  execlusive.  No  more  than 
6  credits  of  this  course  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  master's  degree.  The 
credit  may  be  applied  over  more 
than  one  semester. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  6  Credits 
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Chemistry 


Faculty 

Joseph  S.  Alper,  PhD,  Yale  University,  Theoretical 
Chemistry,  Jean-Pierre  Anselme,  PhD,  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Synthesis  and  Mechanisms  of 
Organic  Nitrogen  Compounds,  Ernest  I.  Becker, 
PhD,  Western  Reserve  University,  Organometallic 
Compounds  -  Phytobiologically  Important  Com- 
pounds, Robert  L.  Carter,  PhD,  University  of  Kansas, 
Structural  Studies  of  Inorganic  Solids  by  Infrared  and 
Raman  Spectroscopy,  Robert  I.  Gelb,  PhD,  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin,  Chemistry  of  Electrode  Processes 
and  of  Solution  Equilibria,  Daniel  A.  Laufer,  PhD, 
Brandeis  University,  Synthesis  and  Properties  of 
Biomolecules,  Polymeric  Reagents,  Thomas  N. 
Margulis,  PhD,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
X-Ray  Crystallography  of  Drugs  and  Natural  Pro- 
ducts, Lowell  M.  Schwartz,  PhD,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Physical  Properties  of  Oxocar- 
bons.  Statistical  Treatment  of  Data,  Hans  van 
Willigen,  PhD,  University  of  Amsterdam,  Application 
of  Spin  Resonance  in  the  Study  of  Structure  and 
Dynamics,  Chi-Hua  Wang,  PhD,  St.  Louis  Universi- 
ty, Chemistry  of  Free  Radicals  in  Solution,  Walter  E. 
Weibrecht,  PhD,  Cornell  University,  Equilibrium 
Studies  of  Transamination  of  Si/y/amines,  Elliot  M. 
Weinstock,  PhD,  Brown  University,  Electronic  Struc- 
tore  of  Diatomic  Molecules,  Leverett  J.  Zompa,  PhD, 
Boston  College,  Chemistry  of  Transition  Metal  Com- 
plexes. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  Chemistry  Department  will  recommend  admis- 
sion to  the  program  for  those  applicants  who  present 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  do  graduate  work  with 
distinction.  Such  evidence  normally  will  include;  (Da 
distinguished  undergraduate  transcript  with  at  least 
an  average  of  B  or  3.0  in  undergraduate  Chemistry 
courses;  (2)  at  least  three  encouraging  and  informed 
letters  of  recommendation.  While  not  required,  the 
submission  of  Graduate  Record  Examination  Scores 
(aptitude  and  advanced  tests)  is  highly  recommend- 
ed. 

The  Program  and  Facilities 

A  master's  degree  program  is  offered  which  will 
serve  graduate  students  with  interest  in  chemical 
research  as  well  as  students  with  interests  in  some 
interdisciplinary,  chemistry-related  field.  The  degree 
requirements  are  flexible  in  order  to  allow  a  student 
to  take  as  many  as  half  of  his  graduate  courses  out- 
side of  chemistry  and  to  enable  him  to  submit  a 
thesis  in  a  tangential  area.  We  envisage  candidates 
working  in  such  widely  diverging  fields  as  laboratory 
research,  chemical  economics,  history  of  chemistry, 
biological  chemistry,  and  chemical  writing  and 
editing.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  are  required  to  take  one  graduate  chemistry 
course  in  each  of  the  three  areas  of  Synthesis, 
Structure,  and  Dynamics.  These  courses,  which  cut 
across  the  traditional  boundaries  of  Organic,  In- 


organic, Analytical  and  Physical  Chemistry,  are 
designed  to  give  the  students  of  diverse  backgrounds 
and  with  diverse  aims  a  broad  overview  of  the  recent 
advances  in  chemistry.  Three  elective  courses  will 
allow  the  student  to  specialize  in  a  field  of  his/her 
choice.  Thus,  for  students  aiming  toward  a  research 
oriented  PhD  degree,  the  option  is  available  for  tak- 
ing a  maximum  number  of  chemistry  courses  and 
electing  to  work  on  a  research  project. 

This  flexible  program  is  designed  for  recent 
graduates  as  well  as  people  having  positions  in  high 
schools,  community  colleges  and  industry  who  are 
seeking  advancement  by  extending  professional  train- 
ing. Attempts  will  be  made  to  make  scheduling  ar- 
rangements for  those  who  must  study  part-time. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  is  housed  in  the 
spacious,  air-conditioned  Science  Building  of  the 
Harbor  Campus.  Facilities  include  laboratory  space 
for  research  of  fifteen  faculty,  a  science  library, 
glassblowing,  machine  and  electronic  shops. 

Research  facilities  presently  available  include: 

Numerous  uv,  vis  and  ir  spectrophotometers; 

an  ORD/CD  and  laser  Raman  spectrophotometer; 

nuclear  magnetic  resonance  and  electron 

spin  resonance  equipment; 

a  full  equipped  laboratory  for  X-ray  crystallographic 

studies; 

instruments  for  flash  photolysis; 

a  tunable  dye  laser; 

electoanalytical  and  radiochemistry  equipment; 

analytical  and  preparative  gaschromatographs; 

extensive  computing  facilities. 

Degree  Requirements 

The  candidate  is  required: 

1.  To  take  six  one-semester  courses  of  which  one  is 
to  be  in  each  of  the  areas  of  Dynamics,  Structure 
and  Synthesis  (3  credits  per  course).  All  students 
must  successfully  complete  (B  or  better)  Chem 
701,  711,  721  in  order  to  become  degree  can- 
didates. 

2.  To  submit  and  defend  an  original  contribution 
(thesis)  in  chemistry  or  in  a  chemistry  related  field 
(10  credits  maximum). 

3.  To  participate  in  a  seminar  program.  This  require- 
ment includes  the  oral  presentation  of  two  (2) 
seminars. 

The  elective  courses  can  be  selected  from  course  of- 
ferings of  other  Departments  in  the  University  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the 
Department. 

For  graduation  the  candidate  needs  30  graduation 
credits.  Up  to  six  credits  of  grade  B  or  better  may  be 
transferred  from  other  institutions  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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Chem  701  Chemical  Dynamics  I 

Staff 

Discussions  and  outside  readings 
in  the  areas  of  chemical  and 
physical  equilibria  and  rate  pro- 
cess. Emphasis  on  ther- 
modynamics from  classical  and 
statistical  points  of  view  and  on 
chemical  reaction  mechanisms. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 
Graduate  Chemistry  Program,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Chem  702  Chemical  Dynamics 
II 

Staff 

Three  or  four  selected  topics  of  in- 
terest to  students  and  staff  involv- 
ed. Typical  subjects  -  molecular 
transport  processes  and  the  kinetic 
theory,  photochemistry  and  ex- 
citation transfer  processes,  surface 
and  electrode  rate  processes,  par- 
ticle collision  dynamics  and  reac- 
tivity, irreversible  ther- 
modynamics, interaction  of  radia- 
tion and  matter,  and  moelcular 
state  transitions. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 
Graduate  Chemistry  Program,   or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Chem  711  Chemical  Structure  I 

Staff 

Structure  determination  and 
theory.  Three  or  four  molecules  of 
interest  to  the  students  and  faculty 
involved  are  chosen.  Based  on 
these  molecules,  discussions, 
readings  and  laboratory  exercises 
attempt  to  show  how  a  chemist 
determines  each  structure  and 
how  the  structure  is  understood  by 
modern  chemical  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 
Graduate  Chemistry  Program,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 


Chem  721  Chemical  Synthesis  I 

Staff 

The  tactics  and  strategy  of  ac- 
complishing   the    synthesis   of   a 
chemical  substance.  Examples  of 
organic  and  inorganic  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 
Graduate  Chemistry  Program,   or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Chem  722  Chemical  Synthesis 
II 

Staff 

The  synthesis  and  characterization 

of    a    number    of    representative 

organic  and  inorganic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 

Graduate  Chemistry  Program,  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 

Chem  900  Master's  Thesis 

Staff 

10  Credits  Maximum 

H  rs  by  arrangement      1-10  Credits 

Chem  925  Seminar  I 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 
Graduate  Chemistry  Program,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 

Chem  926  Seminar  II 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 
Graduate  Chemistry  Program,   or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  arrangement  1  Credit 


Chem  712  Chemical  Structure  II 

Staff 

In     tutorial     form.     Individual 

students  study  advanced  structure 

topics    with     appropriate    staff 

members. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the 

Graduate  Chemistry  Program,  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  arrangement  3  Credits 
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English 

Faculty 

Ann  Berthoff,  MA,  Radcliffe  College,  17th  Century 
Poetry,  Teaching  Methods,  Literature  Theory,  Joel 
Blair,  PhD,  Harvard  University,  18th  Century 
Literature  Satire,  Max  Bluestone,  PhD,  Harvard 
University,  Elizabethan  Drama,  Shakespeare,  James 
Broderick,  PhD,  Harvard  University,  19th  Century 
Literature,  Literary  Criticsim,  Josephine  Bunselmeyer, 
PhD,  Fordham  University,  Shakespeare,  Linguistics, 
Robert  Crossley,  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  19th 
Century  Prose,  The  Novel,  Linda  Dittmar,  PhD, 
Stanford  University,  Modern  Novel,  Albert  Diwer, 
PhD,  University  of  Michigan,  19th  Century  Poetry, 
Poetics  Linguistics,  Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  PhD,  Ohio 
State  University,  Medieval  Literature,  Linguistics, 
Philip  Finkelpearl,  PhD,  Harvard  University,  16th 
Century  Literature,  Shakespeare,  Elizabethan  Drama, 
Edwin  Gittleman,  PhD,  Columbia  University,  Colonial 
and  Romantic  American  Literature,  F.  Russell  Hart, 
PhD,  Harvard  University,  18th  and  19th  Century 
Literature,  Teaching  Methods,  Alan  Helms,  PhD, 
Rutgers  University,  Modern  Poetry,  Susan  Horton, 
PhD,  Brandeis  University,  19th  Century  Literature, 
Sty/istics,  Seymour  Katz,  PhD,  Harvard  University, 
American  Literature,  Richard  Lyons,  PhD,  Princeton 
University,  Modern  British  and  American  Ficton,  19th 
Century  Literature,  Emerson  Marks,  PhD,  New  York 
University,  19th  Century  Literature,  Literary  Criticism, 
Monica  Alpine,  PhD,  University  of  Rochester, 
Medieval  Literature,  Chaucer,  Duncan  Nelson,  PhD, 
Harvard  University,  Teaching  Methods,  Shaun 
O'Connell,  PhD,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Modern  American  Fiction,  The  Novel,  Alvan  Ryan, 
PhD,  Iowa,  Romantic  and  Victorian  Literature,  Mary 
Shaner,  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  Chaucer,  Old 
English,  George  Slover,  PhD,  Indiana  University, 
Theatre  History,  Elizabethan  Drama,  George  Smith, 
PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  Milton,  Irvin  Stock,  PhD, 
Columbia  University,  Modern  Drama,  Taylor  Stoehr, 
PhD,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  American 
Literature,  Joseph  Tribble,  PhD,  Harvard  University, 
American  Literature,  Igor  Webb,  PhD,  Standford 
University,  19th  Century  Literature,  Frederick  Willey, 
PhD,  Harvard  University,  The  Novel,  Literary  Theory. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  Committee  will  offer  admission  to  the  program 
to  those  applicants  who  present  evidence  of  their 
ability  to  do  graduate  work  with  distinction.  Such 
evidence  will  include:  (1)A  distinguished  undergrad- 
uate transcript  with,  generally,  at  least  an  average  of 
B  or  3.0  in  undergraduate  English  courses;  (2)  at 
least  three  encouraging  and  informed  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation from  the  applicant's  undergraduate 
teachers  (in  English  or  related  fields)  or  from  others 
competent  to  comment  on  the  applicant's  academic 
qualifications;  (3)  a  statement  by  the  applicant   (of 
800  to  1200  words)  of  his  major  interests  in  the  ad- 
vanced study  of  English.  While  not  required,  the  sub- 
mission of  Graduate  Record  Examination  Aptitude 
scores  (Verbal  and  Mathematical)  is  highly  recom- 
mended. 


The  Program 

The  English  Department  of  the  University  of  Mass- 
achusetts at  Boston  offers  a  coherent,  self-contained 
program  of  studies  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  De- 
gree in  English.  As  vitality  and  variety  are  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  English  Studies,  so  too  are  these  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  English  M.A.  Program  at 
UMB.  Thus  course  offerings  reflect  the  range  of  ap- 
proaches to  literature:  between  English  and  Ameri- 
can, among  significant  periods,  between  genres,  and 
among  major  authors.  Our  purpose  in  offering  such  a 
program  is  to  serve  three  groups  of  students:  those 
who  plan  to  go  on  to  earn  a  Ph.D.,  and  those,  with- 
out defined  vocational  goals,  who  seek  to  increase 
their  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  English  and 
American  literature.  While  concerned  to  satisfy  all 
these  groups,  the  English  M.A.  at  UMB  has  been  de- 
signed primarily  to  be  of  benefit  to  those  whom  the 
program  serves  in  greatest  number  —  those  who 
plan  careers  in  secondary  school  teaching.  The  pro- 
gram fulfills  its  special  responsibility  to  this  group 
through  the  patterned  offering  of  a  series  of  seminars 
—  studies  in  particular  genres,  "The  Teaching  of  Lit- 
erature" and  "The  Teaching  of  Composition"  — 
which,  while  constituting  legitimate  approaches  to 
the  study  of  English  and  American  literature,  also  are 
of  particular  professional  relevance  to  those  who 
now  teach  or  plan  to  teach  in  secondary  schools. 
Taken  together,  the  pattern  of  courses  under  the 
English  M.A.  Program  serves  all  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  are  interested  in  gaining  a  greater  command 
of  English  and  American  literature.  The  degree  candi- 
date may  propose  a  semester's  unit  of  independent 
study  including  writing  which,  if  approved,  may  sub- 
stitute for  one  required  semester  course.  All  graduate 
courses  carry  five  credits. 

Degree  Requirements 

Requirements  for  the  M.A.  Degree  in  English  in- 
clude the  satisfactory  completion  of  six  semester 
graduate-level  courses  (30  credits).  The  graduate  stu- 
dent may  enroll  in  two  advanced  undergraduate 
courses  in  English  or  related  fields  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  and  substitute  these  two 
courses  for  one  of  the  six  graduate  courses  required 
for  the  degree.  A  student  wishing  to  transfer  credits 
earned  elsewhere  may  petition  for  evaluation  of  such 
credits  up  to  six  (6)  transfer  credits  may  be  accepted. 
The  degree  candidate  must  earn  at  least  a  3.0  (B) 
cumulative  average  in  courses  taken  for  graduate 
credit  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

A  graduate  student  must  demonstrate  a  reading 
knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern. The  reading  knowledge  may  be  demonstrated 
either  by  achieving  a  score  of  575  or  better  on  the 
ETS  Graduate  School  Foreign  Language  Test 
(GSFLT)  administered  from  Princeton,  N.J.),  or  by 
earning  an  A  or  B  in  an  advanced  undergraduate  for- 
eign literature  course  (400  level)  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  in  which  works  will  be  read 
in  the  original  foreign  language.  The  language  re- 
quirement will  also  be  fulfilled  if  the  student  has 
earned  an  A  or  B  in  such  a  course  as  an  undergradu- 
ate at  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  or  (by 
petition)  in  a  course  at  an  equivalent  level  elsewhere. 
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Students  who  plan  a  career  limited  to  secondary- 
school  teaching,  and  who  have  no  intention  of  later 
proceeding  to  the  Ph.D.,  may  petition  for  the  waiver 
of  the  foreign  language  requirement.  Waiver  will  also 
be  granted  to  students  whose  command  of  an  ap- 
proved foreign  language  is  so  obvious  as  to  make 
further  examination  of  course  requirement  super- 
fluous. 
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Engl  702  The  Black  Presence 

Mr.  Gittelman 

Study  of  selected  literary  texts  of 
the  last  two-hundred  years  by  ma- 
jor and  minor  authors  who  wrote 
with  a  special  consciousness  of  the 
significance  of  Black  people  in 
American  society. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  703  Regional  Literature 

Staff 

The  subject  of  the  course  is  the 
regional  consciousness  in  repre- 
sentative works  of  modern  Amer- 
ican writers  of  the  South  and  New 
England.  We  will  explore  the  role 
that  the  sense  of  history  (the  im- 
pingement of  the  past  on  the  pre- 
sent), the  sense  of  place  and  the 
response  to  the  natural  world  play 
in  the  work  of  Southern  and  New 
England  writers. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  704  Hawthorne  and  James 

Mr.  Katz 

A  study  of  the  relationship   be- 
tween the  fiction  of  Hawthorne 
and  James,  focusing  on  James' 
criticism  of  Hawthorne. 
3  Lect  H  rs,  2  Conf  H  rs       5  Credits 

Engl      705      Contemporary 
American  Fiction 

Mr.  O'Connell 

A  study  of  the  scope  (times  and 
types)  and  strains  (types  and  ten- 
sions) in  the  post  WWII,  post  mod- 
ern American  novel,  with  special 
attention  to  the  persistence  of 
realism,  the  insistent  presence  of 
surrealism,  and  the  sometime 
combination  of  the  two. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl    706    Modern    American 
Poetry 

Staff 

Studies  in  the  poetry  and  selected 
prose  of  Robert  Frost,  E.A.  Robin- 
son, Robert  Lowell,  and  Alan  Tate, 
with  complementary  readings  in 
other  modern  American  poets. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  718  History  of  the  English 
Language 

Ms.  Ferguson 

Description  and  analysis  of  mod- 
ern English  from  a  linguistic  per- 
spective; attention  to  the  relation- 
ship of  linguistic  analysis  to  litera- 
ture. A  survey  of  old  English,  mid- 
dle English,  early  modern  and  18th 
century  English,  with  its  stress  on 
traditional  grammar. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 


Engl  719  Studies:  Early  Drama 

Mr.  Slover 

A  study  of  the  development  of 
form  —  particularly  the  forms  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  —  in  the 
drama  of  Shakespeare's  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries.  Read- 
ings of  selected  mystery  and  mor- 
ality plays  and  of  works  by  such 
playwrights  as  Marlowe,  Kyd, 
Marston,  Tourneur,  Webster, 
Greene,  Dekker,  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  One  play  of 
each  kind  by  Shakespeare. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  720  Chaucer 

Ms.  McAlpine,  Ms.  Shaner 
A  study  of  Chaucer's  major  work 
in  the  middle  English,  special  at- 
tention to  such  considerations  as 
Chaucer's  poetic  development,  his 
relations  to  his  sources,  medieval 
literary  theory,  and  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  religious  backgrounds. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  721  Medieval  to  Renais- 
sance Literature 

Ms.  Shaner 

A  course  in  the  transition  from 
medieveal  to  renaissance  litera- 
ture. We  will  study  the  transition  in 
prose  from  homiletic  writings  and 
the  romances  through  Elyot, 
Asham,  and  Lyly;  in  lyric  and  nar- 
rative verse  from  Chaucer  and  the 
Scottish  Chaucerians  through 
Hamlet. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  723  Metaphysical  Poetry 

Mr.  Diwer 

The  course  will  survey  the  major 
English  poets  called  'metaphysical' 
in  their  historical  context:  Herbert, 
Vaughan,  Crashawand  Marvell. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  724  Studies  in  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  Poetry 

Mr.  Diwer 

Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance, 
roughly  the  period  beginning  with 
Wyatt  and  ending  with  the  early 
Milton,  forms  the  foundation  of 
modern  literary  studies.  It  does  so 
in  two  ways.  First,  literary  (poetic) 
expression  and  the  English  lan- 
guage grew  from  medieval  to  what 
we  recognize  as  'modern'  in  the 
work  of  the  great  masters.  Sec- 
ond, modern  English  literature  and 
criticism  is  intimately  involved  with 
the  line  of  writers  that  includes 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Donne,  Jonson,  Herbert,  Marvell 


and  Milton.  The  present  course 
will  study  not  only  the  develop- 
ment of  poetry  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  but  also  the  way  in  which 
that  poetry  has  informed,  influenc- 
ed and  in  a  sense  made  our  mod- 
ern view  of  our  own  poetry  and  of 
the  poetry  of  the  past. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  725  Milton 

Mr.  Smith 

A  study  of  the  poetry  and  major 

prose  with  particular  attention  to 

Paradise  Lost;  Milton's  style,  his 

relations    to    traditional    literary 

forms,  his  thematic  concerns  with 

freedom;  an  examination  of  Milton 

criticism. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  726  New  Approaches  to 
Medieval  Literature 

Ms.  Shaner 

There  have  been  revolutions  in 
critical  thought  on  medieval  litera- 
ture in  the  twentieth  century.  This 
course  will  be  an  introduction  to 
them.  We  will  focus  on  Beowulf 
(in  translation,  of  necessity,  al- 
though students  who  have  studied 
old  English  may  find  this  course  an 
interesting  sequel);  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Criseyde;  and  medieval 
drama.  We  will  examine  medieval 
literacy  and  critical  theory,  the  'his- 
torical' approach  of  the  nineteenth 
century  critics,  and  the  seminal 
essays  and  books  of  the  twentieth 
century  that  have  literally 
transformed  modern  criticism  of 
medieval  literature:  J.R.R. 
Tolkien's  The  Monsters  and  the 
Critics,  D.W.  Robertson's  A  Pre- 
face to  Chaucer,  and  the  writings 
of  Donald  Howard,  Robert  Kaske, 
Monica  McAlpine,  and  other  con- 
temporary thinkers  and  scholars. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  733  Augustan  Satire 

Mr.  Blair 

Study  of  the  major  Augustan  satir- 
ists —  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope  — 
with  attention  paid  to  the  works  of 
Rochester,  Addison,  Gay,  and 
Fielding:  consideration  of  the  criti- 
cal questions  arising  from  the 
study  of  satire. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 


Engl  741  Romantic  Literature 

Mr.  Hart 

The  seminar  will  approach  the 
unity  of  romanticism  through  con- 
sideration of  three  important 
modes  of  British  poetry,  fiction 
and  criticism  in  the  period  from  c. 
1790  to  c.  1832;  the  visionary  (pri- 
marily Blake  and  Wordsworth),  the 
picturesque  (Scott  and  Byron), 
and  the  aesthetic  (chiefly  Keats, 
with  related  readings  in  the  criti- 
cism of  Hazlitt). 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  746  Victorian  Literature 

Mr.  Broderick 

Aestheticism  and  socialism  in  Vic- 
torian literature.  The  subject  of  the 
course  is  the  development  of  two 
issues  in  the  work  of  some  major 
Victorian  writers:  the  movement 
away  from  the  classical  view  that 
art  is  normative  to  an  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  view  that  art  is 
autotelic;  and  an  accompanying 
movement  away  from  a  special 
concern  with  art  to  a  concentra- 
tion on  social  reform. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  751  Modern  Poetry 

Mr.  Helms 

A  study  of  the  major  figures  and 

currents  in  modern  British  Poetry: 

Hardy,     Hopkins,     Eliot,    Auden, 

Lowell,  Ginsberg. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  752  Lawrence  and  Woolf 

Mr.  Lyons 

A  comparative  study  of  the  major 
novels  of  D.H.  Lawrence  and  Vir- 
ginia Woolf,  with  particular  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  two  writer's  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  novel  and  to  their  relation  to 
the  literary  contexts  of  the  period, 
1914-1940. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  760  Studies  in  Poetry 

Mr.  Willey 

Studies  in  the  nature  of  poetry;  an 

examination  of  modes.  A  reading 

of    representative     English     and 

American  poetry. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 
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Engl  761  Studies  in  the  Novel 

Mr.  O'Connell 

Studies  in  the  nature  of  prose  fic- 
tion and  the  major  kinds  of  novels. 
A  reading  of  representative  novels 
in  English  and  American  literature, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies  in  English. 
This  course  may  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

Engl  762  Studies  in  Drama 

Mr.  Stock 

A  study  of  English  and  American 
drama  from  an  awareness  of  its 
European  contexts.  Plays  dis- 
cussed will  come  from  the  major 
periods  of  Western  drama  and  will 
provide  examples  of  the  major 
kinds  of  drama. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  763  Studies  in  Satire 

Mr.  Blair 

An  exploration  of  individual  works 

of  satire  and  critical  theories  about 

the  mode:  pre-modern  and  modern 

selections    from     Swift,     Pope, 

Shaw,  Waugh,   F.  O'Connor,  N. 

West,  Eliot  and  others. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  764  Nature  of  Narrative 

Ms.  Dittmar 

This  course  explores  a  variety  of 
ways  in  which  modern  and  con- 
temporary fiction  departs  from  tra- 
ditional narrative  forms.  While  a 
comparative  study  of  experimenta- 
tion will  be  our  main  concern,  we 
may  address  philosophical,  politi- 
cal, and  psychological  issues  as 
they  affect  narrative  form  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Class  discus- 
sions will  rely  on  textual  analysis 
and  literary  theory  to  explore  the 
ways  in  which  forms  shape  mean- 
ing and  values. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  767  Shakespeare 

Mr.  Bluestone,  Mr.  Finkelpearl 
Shakespeare's  idea  of  dramatic  art 
as  revealed  in  explorations  of  one 
of  the  following  topics  —  the  plays 
and  their  sources,  theatrical  self- 
consciousness,  Shakespeare's  lan- 
guage of  the  theater. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs        5  Credits 


Engl  776  Studies  in  Criticism 

Mr.  Marks 
Staff 

Study  of  the  nature  and  function 
of  literature,  the  terms  and 
methods  of  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  literature,  and  the  various  ap- 
proaches possible  in  the  criticism 
of  literature. 
3  Lect  H  rs,  2  Conf  H  rs       5  Credits 

Engl  777  Teaching  of  Literature 

Mr.  Broderick 

Theories  and  practice  of  the  teach- 
ing of  literature,  considered  in  the 
context  of  current  models  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  and  of  current 
issues  in  humanities  curricula. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  786  Literature  and  Society 
—  19th  Century  England 

A  study  of  literature  with  special 
reference  to  its  social  and  historical 
circumstances  and  of  the  theoreti- 
cal questions  raised  by  such  a  per- 
spective. Authors  to  be  studied  in- 
clude: Austin,  Cobbett  Gaskell, 
Dickens,  Engels,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  Lawrence. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl  791  Literature  and  Compo- 
sition 

Mr.  Nelson,  Ms.  Berthoff 
The  course  will  offer  opportunities 
to  identify  and  define  those  acts  of 
mind  involved  in  composing  and  to 
carry  out  experiments  designed  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  symbolic 
transformation  as  the  fundamental 
operation  in  perception  and  con- 
cept formation  as  well  as  in  the 
creation  of  works  of  imaginative 
literature. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 

Engl    793    The    Reading    and 
Teaching  of  Poetry 

Mr.  Willey 

Designed  for  graduate  students 
who  want  an  advanced  introduc- 
tory course,  or  a  refresher  course, 
in  the  reading  and  comprehension 
of  poetry,  perhaps  with  the  object 
of  teaching  it  to  younger  minds. 
Emphasis  on  practical  criticism,  or 
close  reading,  but  various  perspec- 
tives and  critical  approaches  are  in- 
cluded, along  with  teaching  aids 
and  pedagogical  exercises.  Con- 
centration on  poets  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  such  as  Blake, 
Keats,  Hopkins,  Dickinson,  Yeats, 
Eliot,  Frost  and  Lowell. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs       5  Credits 
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HISTORY 


Faculty 

Feroz  Ahmad,  PhD,  University  of  London  Middle 
Eastern  History,  Hatim  Amiji,  MA,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity African  History,  Edward  Berkowitz,  PhD,  North- 
western University  20th  Century  American  History, 
Paul  Bookbinder,  PhD,  Brandeis  University  German 
History,  Frances  L.  Broderick,  PhD,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  Since 
1865,  Thomas  N.  Brown,  PhD,  Harvard  University 
20th  Century  American  and  Immigration  History,  Ali- 
son W.  Conner,  LLB,  Harvard  University  Chinese 
History,  Spencer  DiScala,  PhD,  Columbia  University 
Modern  Italian  History,  Paul  Faler,  PhD,  University  of 
Wisconsin  American  Labor  and  Social  History,  Clive 
Foss,  PhD,  Harvard  University  Ancient  History,  Paul 
A.  Gagnon,  PhD,  Harvard  University  Contemporary 
French  History,  Linda  I.  Gordon,  PhD,  Yale  Univer- 
sity Women's  History,  Walter  Grossmann,  PhD,  Har- 
vard University  18th  Century  European  History, 
Robert  E.  Hannigan,  MA,  Princeton  University  Amer- 
ican Diplomatic  History,  David  Hunt,  PhD,  Harvard 
University  French  Revolution,  Esther  Kingston-Mann, 
PhD,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Russian  History,  Tim- 
othy McCarthy,  PhD,  Brandeis  University  European 
Intellectual  History,  Frances  Malino,  PhD,  Brandeis 
University  Middle  Eastern  and  Jewish  History,  Will- 
iam A.  Percy,  PhD,  Princeton  University  Medieval 
History,  Richard  H.  Powers,  PhD,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity Modern  Britain,  British  Empire  and  History  of 
Boston,  Eric  H.  Robinson,  MA,  Cambridge  University 
Economic  History  and  History  of  Technology,  Susan 
C.  Schneider,  PhD,  University  of  Texas  Latin  Ameri- 
can History,  Malcolm  R.  Smuts,  PhD,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Tudor-Stuart  England,  James  Turner,  PhD, 
Harvard  University  American  Intellectual  History, 
Renee  Watkins,  PhD,  Harvard  University  Rennais- 
sance  and  Reformation,  Sherrin  Wyntjes,  PhD,  Tufts 
University  Women's  History  and  European  History. 

Admission  Requirements 

Applicants  must  send  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies  evidence  that  they  are  able  to  perform  grad- 
uate work  at  a  high  level  of  competence.  This  will  in- 
clude (1)  the  applicant's  undergraduate  records  and 
those  of  any  graduate  work  already  completed; 
(2)  letters  of  recommendation  from  teachers  or 
others  acquainted  with  their  talents  and  professional 
achievements;  (3)  examples  of  their  writing,  either 
academic  papers  or  special  essays  on  a  topic  speci- 
fied by  the  Graduate  Committee;  (4)  Graduate  Re- 
cord Examination  scores  if  available.  Applicants  will 
normally  be  expected  to  have  maintained  a  3.0  (B) 
cumulative  average  in  history  courses  as  undergradu- 
ates. Applications  from  persons  who  did  not  major  in 
History  as  undergraduates  will  be  considered  but 
such  persons,  if  admitted,  will  be  expected  to  devise 
programs  of  reading  and/or  course  work  to  remedy 
any  deficiencies  in  their  preparation  for  graduate 
study. 


The  Program 

The  Master  of  Arts  program  in  History  offers  a 
rigorous,  individually  planned  set  of  courses  and 
supervised  research  and  writing  designed  to  serve 
several  kinds  of  students:  those  who  intend  to  pur- 
sue a  PhD,  those  who  seek  to  test  their  capacity  for 
graduate  work  before  choosing  to  pursue  the  doc- 
torate, teachers  (mainly  at  the  secondary  or  two-year 
college  level)  who  desire  to  improve  their  knowledge 
of  the  field,  men  and  women  who  have  been  out  of 
school  and  are  eligible  to  return  at  the  beginning 
graduate  level,  and  those  who  wish  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced studies  for  their  own  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  development.  Graduate  enrollment  is  small;  the 
graduate  student  is  afforded  close  faculty  attention 
and  support. 

Degree  Requirements 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  His- 
tory are  30  credit  hours,  including  a  graduate  collo- 
quium on  historical  methodology  in  students'  major 
fields  of  interest;  a  research  seminar;  additional  ap- 
proved courses  (two  of  which  may  be  outside  the 
Department),  and  the  completion  of  a  Master  of  Arts 
thesis.  Students  must  also  demonstrate  a  reading 
proficiency  in  one  foreign  language  -  French,  Ger- 
man, or  another  judged  relevant  to  each  student's 
major  area  of  interest.  This  requirement  may  be  met 
by  performing  satisfactorily  on  the  ETS  Graduate 
School  Foreign  Language  Test,  or  by  passing  a  test 
administered  by  the  Department. 

Students  may  choose  to  enroll  in  the  program  either 
full  or  part-time.  In  normal  circumstances  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  requirements  for  the  degree  will  be 
completed  by  full-time  students  within  three  years  of 
each  student's  first  enrollment  and  within  four  years 
by  part-time  students  in  history. 

Before  candidates  are  approved  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  Degree,  they  must  be  examined  in  the  fields  of 
history  in  which  their  theses  fall  by  committees  that 
will  consist  of  three  persons,  at  least  two  of  whom 
must  be  members  of  the  Department  of  History.  Ex- 
amining committees  will  be  convened  by  the 
student's  thesis  director  and  will  include  the  second 
reader  as  well  as  another  member  of  the  faculty  ap- 
pointed after  consultations  among  the  thesis  director, 
the  student,  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
To  pass  these  examinations,  students  must  receive  at 
least  two  affirmative  votes.  If  they  fail,  they  may  re- 
peat the  examination  two  times  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  three  months.  If  the  examination  has  not 
been  passed  within  two  calendar  years  from  the  date 
upon  which  the  examination  was  first  taken,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  removed  from  degree  candidacy,  and 
will  be  readmitted  only  through  a  special  petition  to 
the  Graduate  Committee. 

No  grade  of  "C"  awarded  to  a  graduate  student  will 
count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  Master 
of  Arts  Degree  in  History. 
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Hist  701  Topics  in  United  States 
History 

Mr.  Berkowitz 

Examinations  of  important  themes 
in  political  and  social,  cultural  and 
intellectual  History  of  the  United 
States  in  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  702  Topics  in  European 
History 

Mr.  Powers 

Examinations  of  important  themes 
in  political  and  social,  cultural  and 
intellectual  history  of  Europe  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Hist  800  Graduate  Colloquium 

Ms.  Malino 

An  advanced  course  in  historical 

methodology.  Topics  to  be  covered 

will    include    historiography,    the 

analysis  of  argument  and  evidence, 

recent  developments  in  historical 

methods.    Required    of    graduate 

students. 

2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  810  Research  Seminar  in 
European  History 

Staff 

An  advanced  course  in  historical 
research,  to  be  taken  after  the 
graduate  colloquium.  Readings 
and  research  will  draw  upon  histor- 
ical materials  in  European  History, 
and  will  concern  topics  to  be  an- 
nounced in  advance. 
2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  811  Research  Seminar  in 
United  States  History 

Staff 

An  advanced  course  in  historical 
research,  to  be  taken  after  the 
graduate  colloquium.  Readings 
and  research  will  draw  upon  di- 
verse historical  materials,  primary 
sources,  records,  documents  in 
American  History,  and  will  focus 
upon  topics  to  be  announced  in 
advance. 
2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  820  Introduction  to  Archi- 
val Methods 

Mr.  Olsberg  and  participating  ar- 
chivists in  the  Boston  area. 
An  Introduction  to  archives  with 
instruction  in  the  techniques  of 
collection,  survey,  description,  ap- 
praisal and  arrangement  of  manu- 
scripts and  records.  Eight  classes 
will  be  taught  and  students  will  be 
asked  to  participate  in  four  work- 
ing field  trips  to  local  repositories. 


The  course  is  seen  both  as  basic 
instruction  for  records  administra- 
tors and  as  a  useful  introduction  to 
archival  principles  and  practice  for- 
potential  users.  Theoretical  read- 
ings will  be  limited,  and  the  em- 
phasis will  be  on  practical  exercises 
in  the  arrangement,  description, 
survey  and  appraisal  of  records. 
Prerequisite:  Open  to  any  graduate 
student.  Required  of  archives  spe- 
cialists. 

2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  821  Internship  in  Archival 
Methods 

Mr.  Olsberg  and  participating  ar- 
chivists in  the  Boston  area. 
Guest  lecturers  will  address  ad- 
vanced problems  in  archives: 
Copyright,  access,  privacy,  and 
custody;  professional  ethics;  samp- 
ling techniques;  provenance  and 
function;  automated  retrieval  sys- 
tems; paper  conservation;  etc. 
Students  will  present  examples  of 
problems  encountered  in  their  in- 
ternship projects  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  one  seminar  pa- 
per or  lecture  on  a  subject  growing 
out  of  their  internship  experience. 
Required  for  archives  specialists. 
Only  those  interning  in  a  repository 
will  be  eligible. 
2  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Hist  850  Independent  Study  I 

Staff 

Advanced  course  of  independent 
readings  under  the  guidance,  and 
subject  to  the  examination  of  the 
instructor.  Areas  and  topics  ac- 
cording to  student  need. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  4  Credits 

Hist  851  Independent  Study  II 

Staff 

Advanced  course  of  independent 
readings  under  the  guidance,  and 
subject  to  the  examination  of  the 
instructor.  Areas  and  topics  ac- 
cording to  student  need. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  4  Credits 


Hist  900  Master  of  Arts  Thesis 

Staff 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  ap- 
pointed advisor.  All  topics  must  be 
previously  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment's graduate  committee.  The 
thesis  will  be  judged  for  its  suitabil- 
ity as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements for  a  Master  of  Arts 
Degree  by  both  the  appointed  ad- 
visor and  a  second  reader  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  director  of 
graduate  studies 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  6  Credits 

Hist  901  Field  Practicum  in  Ar- 
chival Methods 

Staff 

All  archives  and  manuscripts  spe- 
cialists will  intern  up  to  8  hours  per 
week  in  one  or  another  of  the  par- 
ticipating institutions,  but  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  students 
expressing  interest  in  a  field  (such 
as  church  archives  or  local  records) 
not  represented  by  the  participants 
to  work  in  an  appropriate  reposi- 
tory. Intern  projects  will  be  de- 
signed to  be  completed  within  the 
semester  and  all  projects  will  result 
in  written  surveys,  finding  aids,  or 
preliminary  inventories  comparable 
in  extent  or  effort  to  a  master's 
thesis.  The  internship  and  resulting 
written  work  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  6-credit  thesis  research  and 
preparation. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  6  Credits 
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MATHEMATICS 


Faculty 

Bernice  Auslander,  PhD.  University  of  Michigan 
Commutative  Ring  Theory,  Alfonso  Azpeitia,  PhD., 
University  of  Madrid  Complex  Analysis  and 
Mathematical  Programming,  Ethan  Bolker,  PhD., 
Harvard  University  Combinatorial  Analysis,  James 
Byrnes,  PhD,  Yeshiva  University  Analysis,  Daniel 
Comenetz,  PhD,  Brandeis  University  Algebraic  Geo- 
metry, Ernest  Elyash,  PhD,  Cornell  University  Proba- 
bility, Colid  Godfrey,  PhD,  Harvard  University  Alge- 
bra, Matthew  Gaffney,  PhD,  University  of  Chicago 
Differential  Geometry,  Guy  Hogan,  PhD,  Ohio  State 
University  Group  Theory,  Herbert  Kamowitz,  PhD, 
Brown  University  Functional  Analysis,  Joan  Lukas, 
PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Theory 
of  Computations  and  Mathematical  Logic,  Jack 
Lutts,  PhD,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Topology  and 
History  of  Mathematics,  Victor  Miller,  PhD,  Harvard 
University  Number  Theory  and  Computer  Mathemat- 
ics, Some  Nath  Mukherjee,  PhD,  B.H.  University  (In- 
dia) Functional  Analysis  and  Transform  Calculus, 
Elizabeth  O'Neil,  PhD,  Harvard  University  Applied 
Mathematics,  Stephen  Parrott,  PhD,  University  of 
Michigan  Functional  Analysis,  James  Perchik,  PhD, 
Harvard  University  Topology  and  Computer  Mathe- 
matics, Geza  Schay,  PhD,  Princeton  University  Prob- 
ability, Robert  Seeley,  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  Partial  Differential  Equations,  Taffee 
Tanimoto,  PhD,  University  of  Pittsburgh  Geometry, 
Michael  Tomlinson,  PhD,  University  of  Oregon  Func- 
tional Analysis,  Dennis  Wortman,  PhD,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  Functional  Analysis. 

Admission  Requirements 

At  least  18  semester  credit  hours  in  undergraduate 
mathematics  beyond  the  content  of  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus  are  normally  required  of  each  candi- 
date entering  the  Master's  program.  A  one-year 
course  in  Advanced  Calculus  and  a  one-year  course 
in  Linear  Algebra  are  desirable. 

The  Program 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  provides 
low-cost,  high-quality  post-graduate  training  in  math- 
ematics for  a  wide  variety  of  students,  full-time  and 
part-time. 

While  the  program  offers  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement in  mathematical  knowledge  to  all  qualified 
students,  it  has  three  major  objectives: 

a)  To  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  pure 
mathematics  at  the  doctoral  level. 

b)  To  provide  the  professional  qualifications 
needed  for  teaching  mathematics  up  to  thetwo- 
year  college  level.  In  this  connection,  the  op- 
portunity is  available  for  students  to  combine 
graduate  courses  in  mathematics  with  the  exist- 
ing Teacher  Certification  Program. 

c)  To  offer  the  opportunity  for  professional  ad- 
vancement to  teachers  already  in  service. 


In  order  to  maximize  the  accessibility  of  the  program 
all  graduate  courses  are  scheduled  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening. 

Degree  Requirements 

To  earn  a  Master's  Degree  in  Mathematics,  a  student 
must: 

1.  Pass  10  courses  (30  credits)  at  least  six  of 
which  must  be  numbered  700  or  above,  and 
which  must  include  the  courses  711  (Modern 
Algebra  I),  721  (Complex  Variable  I),  723  (Real 
Variable  I),  and  725  (Topology  I)  or  their  equiv- 
alent. Math  701  (Advanced  Linear  Algebra)  or 
its  equivalent  will  be  a  requirement  for  students 
having  less  than  one  year  of  Linear  Algebra.  No 
more  than  3  of  the  10  courses  counted  toward 
the  Master's  Degree  may  be  taken  outside  the 
department.  They  must  be  graduate  courses 
and  two  must  be  related  to  Mathematics.  With 
the  approval  of  the  department  3  credits,  sub- 
stituting for  one  of  the  elective  courses,  may  be 
earned  by  participating  in  a  Graduate  Seminar 
which  will  involve  independent  reading  and  ex- 
pository work  both  oral  and  written. 

2.  Pass  the  Master's  Written  Qualifying  Exam. 
This  exam  consists  of  two  parts  each  of  which 
lasts  two  hours,  one  part  covering  algebra  and 
topology,  and  the  other,  analysis.  Knowledge 
of  the  material  through  the  level  of  711,  721, 
723  and  725  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
student  to  pass  the  exam. 
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Math  711  Introduction  to  Mod- 
em Algebra  I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester 
course.  Topics  to  be  selected  from 
groups,  rings,  algebras,  fields, 
modules.  Linear  transformations, 
matrices,  tensor  products.  Homo- 
logical  algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Math  450  or  equiva- 
lent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  712  Introduction  to  Mod- 
ern Algebra  II 

Staff 

Second  semester  of  a  two  semes- 
ter course.  Topics  to  be  selected 
from  groups,  rings,  algebras, 
fields,  modules.  Linear  transforma- 
tions, matrices,  tensor  products. 
Homological  algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Math  711  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  721  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Complex  Variable  I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester 
course.  Topics  to  be  selected  from 
linear  transformations  of  a  com- 
plex variable.  Power  series  and  ele- 
mentary functions.  Holomorphic 
functions  and  Cauchy's  theorem. 
Theory  of  residues,  isolated  singu- 
larities, conformal  mappings.  En- 
tire and  meromorphic  functions 
and  their  representations  by  means 
of  products  and  partial  fractions. 
Elliptic  functions,  analytic  continu- 
ation and  Riemann  surfaces,  alge- 
braic functions. 

Prerequisite:  Math  450  or  equiva- 
lent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  722  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Complex  Variable  II 

Staff 

Second  semester  of  a  two  semes- 
ter course.  Topics  to  be  selected 
from  linear  transformations  of  a 
complex  variable.  Power  series 
and  elementary  functions.  Holo- 
morphic functions  and  Cauchy's 
theorem.  Theory  of  residues,  iso- 
lated singularities,  conformal  map- 
pings. Entire  and  meromorphic 
functions  and  their  representations 
by  means  of  products  and  partial 
fractions.  Elliptic  functions.  Ana- 
lytic continuation  and  Riemann 
surfaces.  Algebraic  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  721  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 


Math  723  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Real  Variable  I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester 
course.  Topics  to  be  selected  from 
the  real  number  system.  Lebesgue 
measure  and  the  Lebesgue  inte- 
gral. Differentiation.  Classical  ba- 
nach  spaces.  General  measure  and 
integration  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  450  or  equiva- 
lent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  724  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a  Real  Variable  II 

Staff 

Second  semester  of  a  two  semes- 
ter course.  Topics  to  be  selected 
from  the  real  number  system.  Le- 
besgue measure  and  the  Lebesgue 
integral.  Differentiation.  Classic 
Banach  spaces.  General  measure 
and  integration  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  723  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  725  Topology  I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester 
course.  Topics  to  be  selected 
from:  Topological  spaces.  Classifi- 
cation. Separation  properties.  Car- 
tesian products.  Mapping  and  con- 
tinuity. Connectedness.  General 
convergence.  Compactness.  Func- 
tion spaces.  Introduction  to  homo- 
topy  theory.  Algebraic  topology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  726  Topology  II 
Staff 

Second  semester  of  a  two  semes- 
ter course.  Topics  to  be  selected 
from:  Topological  spaces.  Classifi- 
cation. Separation  properties.  Car- 
tesian products.  Mapping  and  con- 
tinuity. Connectedness.  General 
convergence.  Compactness.  Func- 
tion spaces.  Introduction  to  homo- 
topy  theory.  Algebraic  topology. 
Prerequisite:  Math  725  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Math  727  Differentiable  Mani- 
folds I 

Staff 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester 
course.  Topics  to  be  selected  from: 
differentiable  manifolds,  tangent 
spaces,  tangent  bundles,  flows 
and  vector  fields,  lie  derivatives, 
differential  forms.  Generalizations 
of  line  and  surface  integrals,  diver- 
gence theorem  and  Stokes'  theo- 


rem,  Riemannian  manifolds,  Rie- 
mann   surfaces,    relationships   to 
vector  analysis  and  to  differential 
geometry. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

—  Not  offered  every  year  — 

Math  728  Differentiable  Mani- 
folds II 

Staff 

Second  semester  of  a  two  semes- 
ter course.  Topics  to  be  selected 
from:  differentiable  manifolds,  tan- 
gent spaces,  tangent  bundles, 
flows  and  vector  fields,  lie  deriva- 
tives, differential  forms.  Generali- 
zations of  line  and  surface  inte- 
grals, divergence  theorem  and 
Stokes'  theorem,  Riemannian  man- 
ifolds, Riemann  surfaces,  relation- 
ships to  vector  analysis  and  to  dif- 
ferential geometry. 
Prerequisite:  Math  727  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

—  Not  offered  every  year  — 

Math  729  Stochastic  Processes  I 

Staff 

Probability  spaces,  measures,  ran- 
dom variables.  Various  modes  of 
convergence,  laws  of  large  num- 
bers and  of  the  iterated  logarithm. 
Central  limit  theorem,  condition- 
ing, martingales. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

—  Not  offered  every  year  — 

Math  730  Stochastic  Process  II 

Staff 

Processes  with  independent  incre- 
ments, Markov  chains,  stationary 
processes,  continuous  parameter 
Markov  chains,  diffusion  pro- 
cesses. Sample  paths,  separabil- 
ity, semigroups,  boundaries. 
Prerequisite:  Math  729  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

—  Not  offered  every  year  — 

Math    731    Partial    Differential 
Equations  I 

Staff 

Hamilton-Jacobi  theory  for  equa- 
tions of  first  order,  distributions, 
Fourier  integrals  of  distributions, 
Sobolev  spaces  of  distributions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

—  Not  offered  every  year  — 


Math  732  Partial  Differential 
Equations  II 

Staff 

Elliptical  equations,  Garding's  in- 
equality, smoothness  of  solutions, 
solutions  of  the  Dirichlet  problem, 
hyperbolic  equations.  The  Cauchy 
problem. 

Prerequisite:  Math  731  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

—  Not  offered  every  year  — 
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Academic  regulations,  14,  169 

Academic  Support  Services  (CAS),  29 

Accounting  -  see  Financial  Management,  196 

Activities,  student  9 

Administrative  officers,  1 

Admissions 

application,  5 

CPCS,  6,  170 

Developmental  Studies,  5 

exchange  from  Amherst,  20 

freshman,  5 

foreign  students,  5 

graduate,  5,  211 

interchange  from  Amherst,  20 

non-traditional  students,  5 

special  admissions  -  see  Developmental 
Studies,  5 

summer  school,  6 

transfer,  5 
Advanced  placement  (CAS),  28 
Advising 

academic,  30 

career,  9,  194 

counseling,  7,  30 

Advocacy  Planning  Option  Certificate 

(CPCS), 180 

American  Civilization  Concentration,  31 

Amherst  students,  20 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

course  descriptions,  36 

faculty,  34 

major  requirements,  34 
Appeals  procedure,  30,  169,  204 
Applied  Language  and  Mathematics  Certificate 

(CPCB),  172 
ARMENIAN,  41 
ART 

course  descriptions,  42 

faculty,  41 

major  requirements,  41 
Asian  studies  -  see  East  Asian  Studies 

Concentration 
Assessment  (CPCS),  171 
Athletics,  4,  9 
Attendance,  14 
Awards,  25 


B 


Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG),  10 
Biobehavioral  Studies  Concentration,  46 
BIOLOGY 

course  descriptions 
graduate,  215 
undergraduate,  48 

faculty,  46 

major  requirements,  undergraduate,  46 

master  of  science  degree,  214 
BLACK  STUDIES 

course  descriptions,  54 

faculty,  53 

major  requirements,  53 
Board  of  Higher  Education  Scholarship  (BHE),  11 


Calendar,  2 

Campus  Map,  231 

Career  counseling,  9,  94 

Career  Education  Certificates  (CPCS),  169 


Center  for  Community  Change  and  Housing 

(CPCS),  180 
Center  for  General  Education  (CPCS),  175 
Certificates,  168 
CHEMISTRY 

course  descriptions 
graduate,  218 
undergraduate,  56 

faculty,  55 

major  requirements,  undergraduate,  55 

master  of  science  degree,  217 
Child  care,  8 
Chinese,  58 
CLASSICS 

course  description,  60 

faculty,  59 

major  requirements,  59 
Classification  of  students 

Amherst,  20 

degree,  20 

full-time,  20 

part-time,  20 

residency,  18 

special  students,  20 
Clusters  (CAS),  31 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (CAS),  27 

academic  advising,  30 

clusters,  31 

concentrations,  30 

core  curriculum,  27,  28 

counseling,  30 

faculty,  160 

graduation  requirements,  27,  21 1 

honors,  29 

internships,  30 

majors,  30 

officers,  159 
College  of  Professional  Studies  (CPS),  193 

appeals,  204 

concentrations,  196 

core,  196 

credit  by  examination,  194 

credit  policy,  203 

course  descriptions,  205 

Engineering,  193,  201 

faculty,  210 

general  education  component,  200 

graduation  requirements,  195 

health  care  administration,  197 

internship,  199 

Management,  193,  194 

Northeastern  Exchange  Program,  194 

officers,  210 

placement,  194 

Professional  Component,  195 
College  of  Public  and  Community  Services 

(CPCS),  167 

academic  policies,  169 

admissions,  6,  170 

assessment,  171 

certificates,  169 

competency  based  curriculum,  168,  170 

faculty,  192 

graduation  requirement,  169 

officers,  192 
College,  Work/Study  Program  (CWS),  4 
Communications  Management  Concentration 

(CPS),  197 
Community  Agency  Management  Option  Certificate 

(CPCS),  181 
Community  Change  Certificate  (CPCS),  180 
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Compact  Agreement,  5 
Competency 

Certificates,  168 

definition,  168 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE  (see  Mathematics) 
Concentrations  (CAS),  30 
Conduct,  14 
Continuing  Education,  6 
Core  Curriculum  (CAS),  27 
Counseling 

academic,  30,  194 

career,  7,  9,  294 

general,  7,  30 

Hispanic,  8 

peer,  8 

personal,  7,  8 

returning  students,  8 

vocational,  9 
Course 

changes,  14 

load,  14 
Credit  by  examination  (CPS),  194 
Cultural  Studies  Certificate  (CPCS),  176 
Curriculum  changes 

Self-Designated  Curriculum  (CAS),  29 


Day  Care  (see  Child  Care) 
Degree-seeking  student,  20 
Developmental  Studies  Program,  5 
Disabled  Student  Center,  8 
Disadvantaged  Student  Program  (DVD),  11 
Dismissal,  academic,  15,  169 


East  Asian  Studies  Concentration,  62 
ECONOMICS 

course  description,  64 

faculty,  63 

major  requirements,  63 
Education  -  see  Teacher  Certification  Program 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  18 
ENGINEERING,  193,  202,  209 
ENGLISH 

course  descriptions 
graduate,  220 
undergraduate,  69 

faculty,  67 

major  requirements,  undergraduate,  67 

master  of  arts  degre,  219 
Evening  Students,  5 
Exchange  programs 

National  Student  Exchange,  15 

New  England  Regional  Student  Program,  5 

Northeastern  University  Exchange  Program,  194 
Expenses,  20 

graduate,  21,  213 

undergraduate,  21 
Extended  Day  Program,  6 
Extracurricular  activities,  9 


Faculty  Listing,  160,  192,  210 
Failed  courses,  15 
Fees,  23 

expenses,  23 

refunds,  24 

miscellaneous,  24 


Field  education  -  see  internships 
Financial  aid,  10 

award,  12 

deadlines,  10 

graduate,  213 

grants,  10 

expenses,  13 

loans,  11 

need,  12 

rights/  responsibilities,  13 

scholarships,  11 
Financial  Management  Concentration,  198 
Flexible  Campus  Program,  7 
Foreign  Language  Certificates  (CPCS) 
Foreign  students 

admission,  5 
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HARBOR  CAMPUS  -  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  -  College  of  Professional  Studies 

UMass/ Boston  Harbor  Campus  is  only  3  miles  from 
downtown  Boston  and  easily  accessible  by  public  or 
private  transportation. 

From  North  or  West 

rake  Southeast  Expressway  and  leave  at  Exit  17. 
[urn  left  onto  Columbia  Road,  enter  rotary  and  take 
:irst  right  down  ramp  to  Morrissey  Boulevard.  Bear 
ight  of  island  following  UMass/ Boston  sign,  turn  left 
nto  campus  at  first  traffic  lights. 

:rom  South 

fake  Southeast  Expressway  and  leave  at  Exit  18  near 
3ostongas  tanks  (Morrissey  Boulevard/UMass). 


Public  Transportation 

Take  MBTA  Ashmont  Red  Line  to  Columbia  Station, 
transfer  to  free  University  shuttlebus  at  T  parking  lot. 

Parking 

Indoor  space  is  available  for  1700  cars. 

DOWNTOWN  CAMPUS  -  College  of  Public  and 
Community  Service 

Campus  is  located  at  100  Arlington  Street  in  Park 
Square,  one  block  from  MBTA  Green  Line  Arlington 
Station.  Free  shuttlebus  also  runs  between  Harbor 
and  Downtown  campuses. 


The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide  academic 
and  non-academic  information  about  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  to  persons  who  work 
and  study  here,  to  persons  who  may  be  interested  in 
applying  for  admission,  and  to  parents,  teachers, 
counselors  and  the  general  public.  THIS  CATALOG 
>S  NOT  A  CONTRACT  OR  AN  OFFER  TO  MAKE  A 
CONTRACT.  While  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  information  in  this 
julletin,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  make 
hanges  at  any  time  with  respect  to  course  offerings, 
degree  requirements,  services  provided  or  any  other 
subject  addressed  in  this  bulletin.  The  information  in 
his  bulletin  is  provided  solely  for  the  convenience  of 
he  reader,  and  the  University  expressly  disclaims  any 
iability  which  may  be  otherwise  incurred. 


Nondiscrimination  and  Affirmative  Action 
Policy 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  does  not 
discriminate  against  students,  faculty,  staff,  or  ap- 
plicants for  employment  because  of  sex,  ethnic 
background,  race,  age,  religion,  or  handicap.  The 
Jniversity  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  also  fully 
:ognizant  of  its  responsibilities  under  Title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  of  Titles  VI 
and  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  of  §  503  of  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act. 
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Forward 


A  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE    is  apt  to 
be  a  dry  statement  of  admissions  criteria, 
departments,  courses  and  lists  of  faculty  and 
students.  This  introduction  provides  an 
opportunity  to  flesh  out  that  picture  with  a  less 
formal  view  of  our  school. 

The  assets  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School  are  both  tangible 
and  intangible.  We  are  fortunate  with  our  fine  physical  plant  —  both  medical 
school  and  hospital  in  Worcester,  and  our  numerous  affiliated  hospitals  and 
clinics  —  an  energetic  student  body  now  at  its  mature  size,  an  excellent  and 
increasing  faculty,  both  full  time  and  voluntary,  and  growing  resources  for 
teaching,  research  and  service.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  intangibles  associated  with 
the  school  that  give  it  its  mission,  its  character  and  its  personality. 

Foremost  among  them  is  our  recognition  that  our  principal  reason  for  being 
is  the  teaching  of  medical  students  and  the  preparation  of  those  students  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  as  well-educated,  scientifically  competent, 
compassionate  and  skilled  physicians  who  understand  and  are  most  comfortable 
dealing  with  the  whole  patient.  We  recognize,  too,  our  unique  responsibility  to 
the  community  in  which  we  exist,  both  the  local  community  in  and  about 
Worcester,  and  the  larger  community  in  the  rest  of  Massachusetts.  The  tangible 
expression  of  this  responsibility  includes  programs  in  continuing  medical 
education,  affiliations  with  hospitals  and  clinics,  efforts  to  improve  the  ability 
of  underserved  areas  of  the  state  to  attract  and  retain  adequate  numbers  of  well 
trained  professionals  in  the  health  sciences,  the  promotion  of  good  health 
practices,  and  the  formation  of  working  partnerships  with  state  and  local  health 
agencies  to  share  our  capabilities  in  the  direct  interest  of  citizens  of  the  state. 

Important  as  are  all  of  the  foregoing,  all  of  these  commitments  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  our  strengths  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  medicine  and  its 
related  academic  fields.  Thus,  as  we  seek  relevance,  we  place  great  value  upon 
the  nurture  of  creativity  in  the  laboratory,  whether  at  the  bench,  or  in  the 
community.  It  is  only  from  a  base  of  high  academic  quality  that  we  can  meet 
all  of  the  objectives  outlined  above.  We  believe  we  are  having  increasing 
success  in  meeting  these  goals  and  we  shall  continue  to  pursue  all  of  them  with 
equal  vigor. 

Robert  E.  Tranquada,  M.D. 
Chancellor /Dean 
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Academic  Year  1979-1980 


Monday,  August  20,  1979 
Tuesday,  September  4 

Wednesday,  September  5 

Monday,  October  8 
Monday,  November  12 
Wednesday,  November  21 
Monday,  November  26 
Friday,  December  21 
Monday,  January  7,  1980 
Tuesday,  January  15 
Monday,  January  21 

Monday,  February  18 
Friday,  March  28 

Monday,  April  7 

Monday,  April  21 

Friday,  May  23 

Friday,  May  23 

Monday,  May  26 

Friday,  May  30 

Friday,  June  13 

Rosh  Hashana,  September  22 
1980 


First  day  of  classes  for  third-year  students 

Registration  for  first-  and  second-year 
students  —  Orientation  for  first-year  students 

First  day  of  classes  for  first-  and  second- 
year  students 

Holiday — Columbus  Day 

Holiday —  Veteran 's  Day 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends,  8  a.m. 

Christmas  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Christinas  recess  ends,  8  a.m. 

Holiday — Martin  Luther  King  Day 

Payment  of  fees  for  second  semester  —  all 
students 

Holiday — President's  Day 

Spring  recess  begins  for  first-,  second-  and 
third-year  students  after  last  class 

Spring  recess  ends  for  first-,  second-  and 
third-year  students,  8a.m. 

Holiday — Patriot 's  Day 

Last  day  of  classes  for  fourth-year  students 

Commencement 

Holiday — Memorial  Day 

Last  day  of  classes  for  second-year  students 

Last  day  of  classes  for  first-year  students 

1979;  Yom  Kippur,  October  1,  1979;  Easter,  April  6, 
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General  Information 

The  University  System 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state  university  of  the 
Commonwealth,  founded  in  1863  under  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 

Act. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  great  community  of  Land  Grant  colleges 
and  state  universities  serving  the  nation  as  principal  resources  of  higher 
education.  Incorporated  as  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  April, 
1863,  the  institution  was  opened  to  a  handfull  of  students  in  1867.  Rooted  in 
the  liberal  arts  tradition  (its  early  presidents  were  graduates  of  such  colleges 
as  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Amherst  and  Harvard),  it  has  grown  steadily  from 
the  four  teachers  and  four  wooden  buildings  available  for  its  opening  session. 
Reflecting  the  broadening  interests  of  its  students,  the'General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1931  authorized  a  second  name, 
Massachusetts  State  College.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  1947,  the  institution  became 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Amherst  campus  of  the  University  consists  of  approximately  1 ,  100  acres  of 
land  and  150  buildings,  and  enrollment  there  is  approximately  23,000.  A  second 
campus  was  opened  in  1965  in  Boston,  where  enrollment  is  approximately 
6,600.  The  Medical  School  at  Worcester  is  the  third  campus  of  the  University 
and  the  tenth  division  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 


The  Medical  School 

The  Medical  School  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1962.  In  1965  the  decision  was  made  to  locate  the  School  in 
Worcester.  Subsequently,  126  acres  of  land  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city, 
overlooking  Lake  Quinsigamond,  were  obtained  for  the  School. 

Sixteen  students  were  admitted  to  the  first  class  in  September,  1970,  and  this 
hardy  group  became  the  first  graduates  of  the  School  in  May,  1974.  Classes 
of  24  students  each  were  admitted  in  1971  and  1972.  Forty  students  were 
admitted  in  1973  and  64  in  1974.  Beginning  in  1975,  all  classes  admitted 
numbered  100  students. 

In  October,  1973,  the  Medical  School  moved  into  the  newly  completed  Basic 
and  Clinical  Sciences  Building,  located  at  55  Lake  Avenue,  North.  This  large 
new  building  provides  the  superb  physical  facilities  required  to  implement  an 
academic  program  of  the  highest  quality  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  those  who 
planned  the  School  and  the  faculty  who  have  been  recruited  to  develop  the 
teaching  program.  With  the  availability  of  space  in  this  building,  the  School  has 
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been  able  to  recruit  the  additional  faculty  needed  to  provide  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  expertise  required  in  a  modern  medical  curriculum. 

Analysis  of  the  academic  qualifications  of  entering  students  has  shown  that  the 
grade  point  averages  and  scores  on  the  Medical  College  Admissions  Test  of  the 
students  are,  on  the  average,  at  the  national  mean  for  entering  medical  students. 
It  is  gratifying  that  the  present  student  body  comes  from  more  than  fifty 
undergraduate  colleges  and  universities,  coast  to  coast. 

Facilities 

Students  used  the  new  Basic  and  Clinical  Sciences  Building  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fall  of  1973.  This  large  granite-faced  building  contains  the 
Library,  teaching  and  research  laboratories  and  amphitheaters.  Under 
construction  for  three  years,  this  ten-story  structure  was  the  first  of  the  new 
buildings  which  house  the  Medical  Center  to  be  opened  for  student  use. 

Completed  at  about  the  same  time  was  the  power  plant.  Constructed  of 
black,  anodized  aluminum  panels  and  solar  gray  glass  and  served  by  a 
220-foot  stack,  this  complex  plant  supplies  the  heat,  steam  and  air  conditioning 
to  be  used  by  the  entire  Medical  Center. 

Construction  of  the  teaching  hospital  began  in  1970.  It  opened  for  in-patients 
in  1976.  The  teaching  hospital  includes  facilities  to  be  used  by  other  allied 
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health  professions,  as  well  as  for  medical  education. 

The  entire  complex  is  planned  and  organized  to  function  as  a  single,  integrated 
health  sciences  facility  with  the  main  buildings  inter-connected  at  every  level. 
The  Basic  and  Clinical  Sciences  Building  is  designed  as  an  open-ended 
rectangle  with  basic  sciences,  clinical  sciences  and  student  laboratories,  each 
occupying  a  separate  wing.  The  library  section  of  the  building  occupies  the 
center  court  formed  by  the  other  three  wings.  At  each  level,  departmental 
offices  and  laboratories  in  the  clinical  science  wing  will  correspond,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  clinical  service  located  on  that  floor  of  the  hospital  building. 

Features  of  the  Basic  and  Clinical  Sciences  Building  of  particular  interest  to 
students  include:  three  amphitheaters  one  above  the  other,  each  with  175  seats 
and  full  audio-visual  support;  entry  to  each  amphitheater  is  from  two  floors, 
enabling  hospitalized  patients  to  participate  in  clinical  conferences;  student 
locker  rooms,  lounges  and  a  book  store  located  in  one  area  of  the  first  floor 
convenient  to  the  library;  the  abundant  opportunity  for  individual  study  in  the 
numerous  carrels  of  the  library;  excellent  facilities  for  small  group  conferences; 
and  audio-visual  facilities  that  permit  the  production  of  educational  materials 
as  well  as  the  monitoring  of  educational  programs. 
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Student  Facilities 

Student  service  areas  are  clustered  together  on  the  first  floor  at  the 
north  end  of  the  basic  science  wing.  One  large  room  serves  as  a  student 
lounge  and  recreation  area.  Adjacent  are  the  student  locker  rooms  and  the  mail 
room  which  provides  locked  mail  boxes  for  each  student.  Athletic  facilities  are 
an  exercise  room  and  outdoor  volley  ball  and  basketball.  Shared  use  of  athletic 
facilities  by  students  is  available  at  other  colleges  in  the  Worcester  area.  A 
student  run  cooperative  book  store  is  available  for  the  purchase  of  all  required 
textbooks.  The  entrance  to  the  library  is  on  the  first  floor,  a  short  distance  from 
both  the  student  area  and  the  main  entrance  of  the  building  above  the  first 
floor.  The  library,  student  laboratories,  and  other  student  areas  are  open  at 
night  for  students  who  wish  to  study  and  work  in  the  building. 


Affiliated  Hospitals 


Hospitals  throughout  the  commonwealth  have  indicated 
interest  in  establishing  formal  relationships  with  the  Medical  School.  Affiliation 
agreements  have  been  signed  in  Worcester  with  St.  Vincent  Hospital  (600  beds), 
Worcester  City  Hospital  (448  beds),  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital  (379  beds), 
and  Hahnemann  Hospital  (136  beds),  and  in  Pittsfield  with  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Center  (414  beds).  The  Worcester  State  Hospital  (1,009  beds) 
participates  actively  in  the  teaching  of  psychiatry  during  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  curriculum.  The  affiliation  agreements  are  sufficiently  flexible  to 
permit  various  degrees  of  affiliation  between  the  clinical  departments  of  the 
School  and  the  corresponding  services  of  the  hospitals.  In  this  way,  the 
academic  needs  of  students  are  met  without  compromising  the  primary 
commitment  of  the  hospitals  to  patient  care  and  without  disturbing  the 
relationship  between  physicians  and  their  private  patients. 

Appointments  to  the  Medical  School  faculty  of  those  members  of  various 
hospital  staffs  who  are  interested  in  teaching  are  made  upon  recommendation 
of  the  departmental  chairman  and  approval  by  the  faculty  and  the 
Chancellor/Dean. 

In  addition  to  hospitals  having  formal  affiliation  with  the  School,  some  14 
others  have  contributed  in  a  significant  way  to  the  implementation  of  the 
course  in  pathology  during  the  second  year.  Many  hospitals  and  medical 
groups  offer  opportunities  for  elective  work  to  students  in  the  School. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

Selection  for  admission  is  based  upon  careful  appraisal  of  the 
applicant's  overall  potential  for  a  career  in  medicine.  Factors  considered  include 
both  academic  preparation  and  personal  attributes  such  as  motivation, 
maturity,  character,  and  ability  to  work  effectively  with  others.  A  minimum  of 
three  years  of  study  at  the  college  level  is  required  and  a  baccalaureate  degree 
is  recommended. 

The  student  planning  a  career  in  medicine  should  realize  that  an  education  of 
considerable  breadth  is  required.  In  seeking  to  acquire  in  college  a  science 
background  that  is  adequate  preparation  for  medical  school,  the  student  should 
not  forfeit  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history,  art,  religion 
and  literature  that  constitute  the  cultural  he'ritage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
student  majoring  in  the  humanities  should  take  enough  courses  in  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  to  establish  an  ability  to  deal  successfully  with  this 
aspect  of  the  study  of  medicine.  There  is  no  single  program  of  college  study 
that  can  be  recommended  as  the  best,  or,  preferred,  preparation  for  medical 
school;  therefore,  the  course  of  study  followed  by  each  student  should  reflect 
individual  interests  and  abilities.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  undertake 
advanced  study  in  some  field  of  special  interest,  in  either  the  sciences  or  the 
humanities,  including  independent  study,  if  possible. 

Described  below  are  specific  course  requirements  in  four  subject  areas.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  they  represent  the  minimal  acceptable  preparation  in  each 
of  these  fields  of  study.  Keeping  the  number  of  required  courses  small  permits 
students  greater  latitude  in  the  selection  of  undergraduate  majors  and  enables 
those  not  selecting  a  science  major  to  qualify  for  admission  on  an  equal  basis. 
A  minimum  of  required  courses  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  educational 
philosophy  of  the  School,  as  expressed  in  the  description  of  the  curriculum. 

Biology — A  one-year  basic  course  in  general  biology  or  zoology  is  required. 
Students  interested  in  additional  courses  should  consider  genetics,  embryology, 
cell  physiology  or  comparative  anatomy. 

Chemistry — One  year  each  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  is  required, 
including  laboratory  experience.  Students  interested  in  advanced  courses  should 
consider  biochemistry  or  physical  chemistry. 

Physics — A  one-year  course  in  general  physics  is  required.  A  student  receiving 
advanced  placement  credit  for  a  course  taken  in  secondary  school  may  wish  to 
take  an  additional  college-level  course. 
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English — At  least  one  year  of  college-level  study  in  English  literature  or 
composition  is  required.  Much  of  the  art  of  medicine  involves  competence  in 
communication.  The  ability  to  read  rapidly  and  with  good  comprehension  is 
essential  in  dealing  with  the  large  volume  of  medical  scientific  literature; 
proficiency  in  writing  clearly  and  concisely  is  highly  desirable.  Therefore,  the 
applicant  will  be  expected  to  have  an  adequate  command  of  the  English 
language. 

Additional  recommended  courses  — Because  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics  becomes  increasingly  important  in  the  study  of  science,  a  course  in 
calculus  is  recommended.  The  study  of  psychology  and  sociology  will  provide 
useful  background  for  understanding  human  behavior  in  response  to  illness.  An 
understanding  of  statistical  methods  is  helpful  in  evaluating  scientific  data  and 
some  knowledge  of  economics  is  pertinent  to  study  of  the  socio-economic 
aspects  of  medical  care. 

The  prospective  medical  student  is  urged  to  consult  the  publication  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  entitled  "Medical  School  Admission 
Requirements"  which  contains  much  helpful  information  concerning  medical 
schools  and  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine.  Copies  of  the  book  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Association  at  One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


Applications 


Application  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  must  be  made  through  the  American  Medical  College  Application 
Service  (AMCAS),  One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Applications  are  accepted  between  July  1  and  December  1  of  the  year  prior  to 
admission.  The  deadline  for  completion  of  applications  is  February  15.  A  $10 
application  fee  is  required. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  take  the  new  Medical  College  Admission  Test. 
Arrangements  for  taking  the  Medical  College  Admissions  Test  (MCAT), 
requesting  test  reports,  and  all  other  correspondence  and  requests  for 
information  concerning  the  administration,  processing  and  scoring  of  the 
MCAT  should  be  directed  to: 

Medical  College  Admissions  Test,  The  American  College  Testing  Program, 
P.O.  Box  451,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240,  Phone:  (319)  351-4470. 

Admission  Policy  and  Acceptance  Procedures 

The  Admissions  Committee  will  review  all  completed  applications  with 
supporting  documents.  Applications  will  be  considered  complete  when  all  of  the 
following  have  been  received: 
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(a)  The  completed  application  form; 

(b)  Certified  transcripts  of  applicant's  grades  from  each  college  or  university 
attended  which  are  first  sent  to  AMCAS  for  verification  of  the 
information  on  the  application.  As  additional  course  work  is  completed, 
transcripts  should  be  sent  to  the  Medical  School  directly  as  long  as 
application  is  still  active; 

(c)  Letters  of  recommendation.  The  applicant  is  requested  to  have  sent 
directly  to  the  Medical  School  a  letter  of  evaluation  that  is  the  official 
recommendation  of  the  school's  Premedical  Advisory  Committee.  If  such 
a  letter,  or  form,  is  not  provided  by  the  applicant's  school,  letters  must  be 
supplied  from  two  instructors,  preferably  in  the  prerequisite  areas; 

(d)  MCAT  scores.  Applicants  who  do  not  take  the  MCAT  by  October  of 
the  year  prior  to  admission  will  not  be  considered; 

(e)  A  notarized  application  for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  resident.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Admissions  Committee  to  consider  only  those 
applicants  who  are  certified  as  legal  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Receipt  of  the  application  form  will  be  acknowledged  promptly.  Periodically 
thereafter,  all  applicants  whose  applications  are  not  complete  (see  above)  will 
be  informed  as  to  which  documents  have  not  been  received.  All  required 
documents  should  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible. 

Completed  applications  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Admissions  Committee  and 
personal  interviews  scheduled  if  the  committee  believes  these  will  be  helpful. 
Interviews  will  be  held  at  Worcester. 

The  School  has  agreed  to  participate  with  other  schools  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  in  employing  a  series  of  uniform  acceptance  dates 
from  December  through  March.  Thereafter  the  Admissions  Committee  will 
employ  a  "rolling"  admissions  policy.  Applicants  selected  for  admission  will 
be  so  notified,  and  will  normally  be  expected  to  accept  or  reject  a  place  in  the 
class  within  two  weeks.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  applicants  may  be 
granted  an  additional  two  weeks  to  make  a  decision. 

When  all  places  in  the  class  entering  in  September  have  been  filled,  remaining 
applicants  will  be  so  notified.  However,  a  list  of  alternates  will  be  prepared  and 
should  any  of  the  enrolled  students  withdraw  prior  to  the  opening  of  school, 
replacements  will  be  selected  from  the  list  of  alternates.  Applicants  selected  as 
alternates  will  be  informed  of  this  and  requested  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  have  their  names  remain  on  the  list. 

No  deposit  is  required  of  those  applicants  who  are  offered  and  accept  a  place 
in  the  entering  class.  However,  anyone  who  accepts  a  place  and  later  decides 
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to  withdraw  will  be  expected  to  inform  the  Office  of  Admissions  immediately 
in  order  that  another  applicant  may  be  accepted. 

All  supporting  documents  and  correspondence  should  be  mailed  to:  Office  of 
Admissions,  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School,  55  Lake  Avenue 
North,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01605. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
ideals  of  Equal  Opportunity.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School 
will  take  positive  steps  in  recruiting  minority  and  women  candidates,  will 
consider  all  applicants  and  once  accepted,  will  assure  they  are  not  discriminated 
against  in  any  area. 


Evaluation  of  Applicants 


The  Admissions  Committee  is  composed  of  faculty  members  representing 
several  different  scientific  disciplines  from  the  basic  and  clinical  sciences  and 
two  medical  students.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  committee  to  recommend 
applicants  to  the  Dean  for  acceptance.  Every  application  for  admission  and  all 
information  provided  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  applicant  is  carefully  evaluated 
by  the  committee  as  it  endeavors  to  select  those  who  possess  exceptional 
personal  qualifications  as  well  as  the  intellectual  ability  and  academic 
preparation  necessary  for  the  successful  study  of  medicine.  The  University 
adheres  to  all  applicable  laws  relating  to  non-discrimination  in  the  evaluation 
of  applicants. 
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The  decision  to  interview  certain  applicants  rests  with  the  Admissions 
Committee.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  committee  to  interview  all  applicants. 
Those  invited  for  interviews  are  those  deemed  by  the  committee  as  not  only 
qualified  for  admission  but  also  likely  to  be  competitive  for  a  place  in  the 
class.  The  interview  offers  an  opportunity  for  exchange  of  information  between 
committee  and  applicant,  and  allows  the  latter  to  see  the  School,  sense  the 
atmosphere  for  learning  and  to  meet  and  talk  with  students.  For  these  reasons, 
all  interviews  are  held  at  the  Medical  School  except  in  the  instance  of  students 
in  schools  out  of  state  who  find  the  cost  or  inconvenience  of  coming  to 
Worcester  to  be  burdensome.  For  such  students,  other  arrangements  will  be 
made  upon  request. 

Each  year  since  the  School  has  opened,  the  task  of  selecting  a  class  has  become 
increasingly  difficult.  The  number  of  applicants  has  increased  steadily  from 
approximately  300  for  the  first  class,  to  about  1 ,000.  Although  the  size  of  the 
entering  class  has  been  enlarged,  the  number  of  seemingly  well  qualified 
applicants  has  increased  at  a  much  faster  rate,  resulting  in  intense  competition 
for  the  available  places  in  the  first  years. 

Transfers  and  Advanced  Standings 

To  DATE,  IT  HAS  BEEN  POSSIBLE  to  accept  transfer  students,  with  advanced 
standing  only,  to  fill  the  few  vacancies  that  have  occurred  as  the  result  of 
withdrawal  from  school  of  previously  enrolled  students.  Although  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  policy  will  continue  in  effect,  the  matter  will  receive  annual 
review  by  the  faculty.  Therefore,  students  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
transferring  to  this  School  should  direct  their  inquiries  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  Information  regarding  current  policy  on  transfers  and,  when 
appropriate,  application  forms  and  instructions  for  applying  will  be  sent  to  all 
potential  applicants.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  same  residency  requirements 
must  be  met  as  for  students  entering  the  first  year. 

Students  wishing  to  receive  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  study  undertaken 
in  a  foreign  medical  school  (other  than  Canadian  schools)  must  register  with 
the  COTRANS  Office  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges.  That 
office  will  arrange  for  qualified  applicants  to  take  the  basic  science 
examinations  of  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  Scores  on  these 
examinations  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  evaluating  all  such  applicants 
for  transfer  with  advanced  standing. 

Candidates  for  transfer  from  U.S.  schools  must  have  met  the  conditions  of 
admission  of  the  first-year  class  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  and  must  present  evidence  of  good  standing  from  the  school  they  are 
attending.  They  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  be  required  to  take 
examinations  in  any  of  the  courses  taken  at  another  school. 
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Tuition,  Expenses  and  Fees 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  required  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees  to  enter  into  a  learning  contract  with  all  incoming  medical  students. 
Students  sign  these  contracts  on  an  annual  basis.  Under  the  contract,  tuition 
rates  for  the  years  1979-1980  and  1980-1981  are  as  follows:* 

Total      Immediately  due  Future  obligation 

Students  entering  9/79 

First  year  $3500  $1100  $2400 

Second  year  $4200  $1400  $2800 

Students  entering  9/80  » 

First  year  $4200  $1400  $2800 

The  future  obligation  will  be  cancelled  if  the  student  agrees  to  provide  one 
full  year  of  service  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  year  of  service  must  begin  two 
years  following  completion  of  internship  and  residency,  or  one  year  following 
completion  of  service  obligations  resulting  from  governmentally  sponsored 
loan  programs.  This  service  may  be  in  practice,  research,  teaching  or 
administration  consistent  with  the  student's  training  and  approved  by  the 
Chancellor/Dean  of  the  Medical  School.  The  service  may  be  at  any  medically 
underserved  location  within  the  Commonwealth. 

For  those  students  who  do  not  elect  to  provide  one  full  year  of  service  payment 
will  begin  within  two  years  of  completion  of  internship  and  residency  for  a 
period  of  up  to  ten  years. 

The  other  major  expenses  are  listed  below.  Those  not  listed  are  for  meals, 
rooms  and  customary  living  expenses.  The  university-operated  dining  facilities 
are  available.  The  cost  of  room  and  board  can  vary  from  student  to  student.  It 
is  probably  wise  to  allow  $1,000  to  $1,200  for  meals  and  $1,100  to  $1,200  for 
individual  accommodations  per  academic  year.  The  cost  of  apartments  for 
married  students  is  somewhat  greater.  Guideline  expense  budgets,  used  in 
determining  financial  aid  awards,  are  published  annually  in  the  Financial  Aid 
Information  booklet. 

Fees  and  other  expenses  (other  than  tuition)  that  can  be  anticipated  are: 

Application  Fee $  10 

Acceptance  Deposit (None) 

Equipment  Maintenance  Fee1    $  20 

Student  Services  Fee  $  15 

*Tuition  rates  may  be  changed  at  any  time  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  without 
prior  notice. 
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Books,  Instruments  and  Supplies  including 

Laboratory  Costs  (estimated)2 $250 

Commencement  Fee  (4th  Year  only) $  10 

Student  Health  Fee* $100 

Student  Identification  Fee $     1 

'A  microscope  for  each  student  is  provided  by  the  School.  A  charge  is  made  for 
upkeep  and  repair  of  these  instruments.  Students  wishing  to  purchase  their 
own  miscroscopes  may  do  so,  but  should  consult  the  Department  of  Anatomy 
regarding  approved  model. 

2  Average  expense  for  first  three  years;  expenses  for  the  fourth  year  should 
be  somewhat  less. 

3For  single  students — outpatient  services  only.  Optional  medical  surgical 
insurance  is  available.  Specific  costs  may  be  obtained  yearly  from  the  Student 
Health  Service. 


Financial  Assistance 


The  faculty  and  administrative  officers  of  the  School  are  well  aware 
that  a  substantial  number  of  students  each  year  will  find  the  expense  of 
obtaining  a  medical  education  burdensome.  Nationally,  there  has  been  a 
significant  increase  in  the  general  cost  of  living,  which  has  been  reflected  in 
increased  tuition  and  fees  both  here  and  elsewhere.  In  addition,  the  Health 
Manpower  legislation  of  1976  redirected  federal  funds  from  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  physicians  to  the  purpose  of  redistributing  the 
available  number  of  physicians. 

Possible  new  sources  of  funds  are  constantly  being  explored  by  the  School  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  money  for  scholarships  and  loans.  However, 
applicants  who  anticipate  needing  financial  assistance  are  urged  to  seek  out 
private  sources  of  assistance  that  may  be  available  to  them  as  individuals.  In 
some  communities  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  churches,  medical  societies 
and  other  organizations  offer  assistance  to  students.  Also,  the  majority  of 
savings  and  loan  banks  participate  in  the  federally  insured  Higher  Education 
Loan  Program  which  is  available  to  graduate  students. 


Scholarships 


The  following  list  indicates  the  sources  of  scholarship  money  available 
through  the  School: 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Society— 
Funds  for  this  scholarship  are  contributed  by  members  of  the  Auxiliary.  It  is 
awarded  annually  and  the  Auxiliary  places  no  restrictions  on  eligibility. 
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American  Medical  Association,  Education  and  Research  Fund— 
Each  year  the  School  receives  a  variable  sum  of  money  from  this  fund.  The 
amount  reflects  nationwide  contributions  by  physicians  and,  in  particular,  those 
contributions  given  specifically  for  this  medical  school.  Use  of  this  money  is  not 
restricted  by  the  donors,  and  the  Chancellor/Dean  and  faculty  have  elected  to 
allocate  the  entire  amount  to  scholarships.  At  present,  the  money  received  from 
this  source  is  second  in  amount  only  to  that  received  from  the  University 
for  scholarships. 

Edmund  and  Phyllis  Croce  ScHOLARSHiP-One  or  two  scholarships  awarded 
yearly  from  funds  contributed  by  the  Croces.  There  are  no  specific  requirements 
for  the  scholarship. 

The  major  source  of  scholarship  funds  is  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Loans 

Health  Professions  Student  Loan  Fund— The  School  has  participated 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  establishing  a 
Health  Professions  Student  Loan  Fund.  Interest  is  not  charged  until  one  year 
after  graduation  or  withdrawal  and  then  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  7%  annually. 
There  is  provision  for  the  deferment  of  both  principal  and  interest  for  periods 
of  residency  training.  Loans  are  to  be  made  to  exceptionally  needy  students. 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Fund— This  fund,  also  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  was  made  available  to 
health  professions  students  effective  in  academic  1976-77.  With  the  termination 
of  the  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program  and  the  altering  of  eligibility 
requirements  for  the  Health  Professions  Loan  Program,  the  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  Program  has  become  our  largest  source  of  aid.  The  interest  is 
not  charged  until  nine  months  after  graduation  and  is  then  assessed  at  3°/o. 
There  is  no  deferment  during  residency  training. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society  Loan  Fund— Through  the  Directors  of 
the  Charitable  and  Educational  Fund,  the  Society  annually  sets  aside  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  available  as  loans  to  students  at  this  School.  After  review  of  all 
applications  for  financial  assistance,  the  Financial  Aid  Director  refers  some 
students  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  who  handles  the  details  for  obtaining  a 
loan.  Loans  bear  an  interest  rate  of  1%,  not  compounded,  for  five  years.  The 
terms  provide  the  option  to  extend  the  period  of  the  loan  an  additional  five 
years  upon  request  of  the  student  and  agreement  of  Directors  of  the  Fund. 

Worcester  District  Medical  Society  Loan  Fund— The  Worcester 
District  Medical  Society,  through  contributions  of  its  member  physicians,  has 
established  a  loan  program  which  aids  a  significant  number  of  students 
annually.  The  student  pays  no  interest  during  the  first  year  of  the  loan,  and  5% 
interest  in  each  succeeding  year.  Students  are  expected  to  be  residents  of 
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Worcester  County  and  the  recipients  chosen  by  the  Director  are  spread  among 
each  of  the  four  classes. 

Bulger  Student  Emergency  Loan  Fund— To  show  their  appreciation  to  the 
former  Chancellor/Dean  Dr.  Roger  J.  Bulger  and  Professor  Ruth  E.  Bulger, 
the  faculty,  students  and  staff  of  the  Medical  Center  established  the  Bulger 
Student  Emergency  Loan  Fund  to  provide  short-term  financial  aid  to  medical 
students  on  an  emergency  basis. 

A  more  inclusive  list  of  programs  and  program  requirements  is  available  in  the 
Financial  Aid  Information  booklet. 

Procedure 

Formal  application  for  financial  assistance  from  the  School  is  not 
filed  until  after  the  applicant  has  received  a  letter  of  acceptance.  This  letter 
requests  the  applicant  who  is  accepting  a  place  in  the  class  to  indicate  whether 
he  or  she  wishes  to  apply  for  financial  aid.  Forms  and  instructions  for  this 
purpose  are  then  mailed  to  the  student.  Since  the  Financial  Aid  Director  makes 
recommendations  regarding  scholarships,  loans,  and  work  study,  only  one 
application  is  necessary.  In  general,  students  with  the  greatest  financial  need 
will  receive  a  combination  of  scholarship  and  loan  assistance,  while  those  with 
lesser  need  will  receive  loans  or  work  study  only. 

All  persons  applying  for  financial  aid  from  the  Medical  School  must  also  apply 
to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  a  scholarship  to  be 
considered  as  bona  fide  applicants  for  assistance  by  the  Financial  Aid 
Committee.  Application  forms  and  instructions  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  of  most  colleges  in  Massachusetts,  including  the  Medical 
School,  or  by  writing  to  the  Scholarship  Office,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Board  of  Higher  Education,  Park  Square  Building,  31  St. 
James  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 16.  Attention  is  called  to  the  deadline  for 
filing  applications  with  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  need  not  be  accepted  into  medical  school  before  applying. 

It  is  also  required  that  all  financial  aid  applicants  obtain  a  guaranteed  or 
federally  insured  bank  loan  (Higher  Education  Loan  Program,  HELP,  in 
Massachusetts)  as  part  of  their  financial  aid  package.  The  required  amount  is 
established  annually  by  the  Financial  Aid  Committee.  On  request,  the  Office 
of  Financial  Aid  will  provide  the  current  figure. 

All  applicants  who  apply  for  financial  aid  will  be  asked  to  prepare  confidential 
financial  statements  submitted  to  an  outside  agency  for  analysis  and  used  in 
support  of  the  application  for  aid.  All  applications  for  financial  assistance  will 
be  evaluated  by  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  using  the  policies  established  by 
the  Financial  Aid  Committee.  Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  relative 
financial  need.  Although  the  Director  will  act  on  applications  as  soon  as 
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possible  each  year,  it  may  be  late  summer  before  the  Director  has  adequate 
information  as  to  the  monies  available  for  distribution. 

Details  of  the  established  policies  are  available  in  the  Financial  Aid  Information 
booklet. 

Housing  and  Transportation 

The  School  has  limited  on-campus  facilities  for  housing  single  students, 
and  these  are  reserved  for  first-year  students.  Most  students  find  housing  in 
the  local  community.  Information  about  possible  accommodations  is  on  file  in 
the  Housing  Office  located  in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs.  Students  are 
expected  to  make  their  own  arrangements. 

Bus  transportation  to  the  campus  is  possible  on  several  different  routes. 
From  some  locations,  however,  students  may  find  it  desirable  to  commute  by 
private  automobile.  Those  who  wish  to  park  at  the  School  are  required  to 
obtain  a  parking  permit  from  the  Physical  Plant  Office.  Currently,  there  is  no 
charge  for  parking. 
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Food  Service 


All  FOOD  service  FACILITIES  are  in  the  hospital  building.  The  main  cafeteria 
and  dining  room  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hospital  with  easy  access 
from  the  clinical  wing  entrance.  Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  are  served  every 
day  including  weekends  and  holidays.  The  selective  menu  items  are  priced 
individually  to  allow  for  individual  choices.  A  discount  meal  plan  is  available 
for  students. 

Hours  of  Service 

Weekdays  Weekends 

Breakfast  7:15  a.m.—  9:30  a.m.  8:15  a.m.  — 10:00  a.m. 

Coffee  Hour  9:30  a.m.— 10:30  a.m. 

Lunch  11:30  a.m.—  1:30  p.m.  1 1:30  a.m.—  1:15  p.m. 

Coffee  Hour  2:00  p.m.—  4:00  p.m. 

Dinner  5:00  p.m. —  6:30  p.m.  5:30  p.m. —  6:30  p.m. 

Advising  and  Counseling 

A  SYSTEM  OF  FACULTY  and  student  peer  advisors  is  being  implemented  and 
these  advisors  will  be  available  to  students  throughout  their  medical  training. 
During  the  third  year,  students  also  select  a  clinical  advisor  who  is  responsible 
for  helping  the  student  plan  an  elective  program  as  well  as  advise  on 
postgraduate  plans. 

In  addition  to  these  advisors,  counseling  about  academic,  personal  and  career 
problems  is  available  to  students  through  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  the 
Student  Counseling  Service. 


Student  Health  Service 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School  Student  Health  Plan 
provides  a  system  of  health  care  for  students  with  an  optional  plan  for 
dependents.  It  meets  both  ambulatory  and  inpatient  hospital  needs,  utilizing  the 
outpatient  and  inpatient  facilities  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Hospital. 
The  student  health  fee  provides  for  outpatient  services,  and  includes  all 
laboratory  tests  and  consultations  performed  within  the  hospital  complex. 
Inpatient  services  are  provided  by  a  policy  purchased  through  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Medical  School. 
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The  Curriculum 


The  years  of  study  in  medical  school  are  looked  upon  as  part  of  a 
continuum  of  the  education  of  physicians.  Beginning  with  entry  into  college, 
where  the  foundation  is  laid  for  studying  the  biomedical,  behavioral  and  social 
sciences,  this  educational  continuum  progresses  through  medical  school,  into 
the  years  of  postgraduate  study  and  specialty  training,  and  in  the  form  of 
continuing  medical  education  becomes  a  permanent,  life-long  feature  of  the 
physician's  career.  In  the  present  era  of  rapidly  expanding  information  in  the 
basic  sciences,  the  burden  of  keeping  informed  falls  squarely  upon  the 
individual  physician  and  his  or  her  success  at  this  depends  upon  mastering  the 
process  of  sustained  self-education.  It  is  sobering  to  realize  that  appropriate 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  are,  to  a  substantial  degree,  replaced  by 
more  effective  methods  in  every  decade. 

Because  of  the  need  to  acquire  the  tools  of  self-education,  a  significant  portion 
of  the  curriculum  for  each  student  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  will  be  planned  and  implemented  by  the  student.  The  faculty  will  offer 
guidance  in  making  these  plans  and  supervision  will  be  provided  to  whatever 
extent  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  skills  that  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  health  and 
disease  and  is  applicable  to  almost  all  areas  of  medical  practice.  Some  courses 
will,  therefore,  be  required  of  all  students.  Thus,  the  curriculum  is  designed  to 
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provide  a  sound  basis  for  proceeding  into  any  of  the  many  careers  open  to 
physicians  and  each  student  will  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  select  particular 
areas  of  medical  science  for  study  in  depth.  Periods  of  elective  time  for  this 
purpose  are  provided  in  the  schedule. 

It  is  considered  essential  that  the  plan  of  study  also  contain  free,  unscheduled 
time  which  each  student  is  expected  to  utilize  to  his  or  her  own  benefit. 
Laboratories  and  the  library  will  be  available  during  this  time,  as  will  nearby 
facilities  for  recreation. 


Plan  of  Study 

First  Year 

Fall /Winter  Session 

Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Genetics 

Introduction  to 
Patient  Care 


Family 

and 

Community 

Medicine 

Clerkships 


Winter/Spring  Session 

Anatomy 

Introduction  to 
Patient  Care 

Physiology 


A  large  portion  of  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  normal 
structure  and  function  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs  in  courses  on  Anatomy, 
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Biochemistry,  Genetics  and  Physiology.  Clinical  correlations  are  presented  with 
this  material  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  fundamental  scientific  nature  of 
clinical  knowledge.  A  series  of  interdisciplinary  lectures,  discussions  and 
practical  exercises  dealing  with  fundamental  aspects  of  personality  development, 
medical  ethics,  physical  diagnosis,  human  sexuality,  interviewing  techniques, 
primary  care  medicine,  and  emergency  medicine  is  presented  in  the  course, 
Introduction  to  Patient  Care.  There  is  a  three-week  field  project  in  Family  and 
Community  Medicine  between  the  Fall/Winter  and  Winter/Spring  sessions. 

Second  Year 

Fall /Winter  Session  Winter/Spring  Session 

Preventive  ,  Epidemiology 

Medicine  „ 

Preventive 

Microbiology  Medicine 

Pathology  Pathology 

Physical  Diagnosis  Pharmacology 

Psychiatry  Physical  Diagnosis 

Psychiatry 

During  the  second  year,  emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  abnormalities, 
pathological  processes  and  the  development  of  diseased  states.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  correlate  subject  matter  in  those  courses  which  are  taught 
simultaneously.  Psychiatry  and  Physical  Diagnosis  are  assigned  time  each  week 
throughout  the  year.  The  course  on  physical  diagnosis  introduces  the  student  to 
the  doctor-patient  relationship  and  teaches  the  necessary  skills  for  obtaining  the 
medical  history  and  performing  the  physical  examination.  Teaching  is  done  at 
the  several  hospitals  in  Worcester,  much  of  it  at  the  bedside. 

The  second-year  Preventive  Medicine  course  focuses  on  issues  of  disease 
prevention.  Its  thrust  is  to  set  these  into  a  context  which  will  facilitate  the 
incorporation  of  preventive  measures  into  the  practice  patterns  of  the  physician. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

The  THIRD  year  begins  with  the  multidisciplinary  course,  Introduction  to 
Clinical  Medicine.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  methods  of  data 
acquisition  and  analysis  and  problem  solving  in  the  clinical  setting,  and  thus 
prepare  the  student  for  the  clinical  clerkships  which  comprise  a  major  portion 
of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  curriculum. 

In  the  third  year,  the  class  is  divided  into  small  groups.  Each  group  is  assigned 
to  a  clinical  service  at  the  University  Hospital  or  an  affiliated  hospital  where  it 
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participates  in  the  day-to-day  care  of  patients  as  part  of  a  health  care  team 
whose  other  members  include  interns,  residents,  attending  physicians,  nurses, 
therapists,  social  workers,  and  technicians.  Instruction  in  such  fields  as 
radiology,  anesthesiology,  and  the  sub-specialties  of  medicine  and  surgery  takes 
place  in  conjunction  with  other  in-hospital  activities.  The  total  clinical 
experience  in  most  fields  includes  the  care  of  both  hospitalized  and  ambulatory 
patients.  The  continuing  program  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine  includes 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  practicing  physicians  in  various  communities  and 
students  come  to  know  the  role  of  the  family  physician  and  his  or  her 
relationship  to  other  specialists.  Such  assignments  offer  each  student  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  initial  appraisal  of  the  health  needs  of  society  and  to 
decide  how  he  or  she  can  best  contribute  to  meeting  those  needs. 

During  the  fourth  year,  all  students  are  required  to  take  a  sub-internship  in  a 
primary  care  specialty;  internal  medicine,  pediatrics  or  family  practice.  In 
addition,  within  the  final  six  months  of  the  curriculum,  students  are  expected 
to  select  for  intensive  study  a  field  that  holds  special  interest  to  the  individual. 
With  the  guidance  and  counsel  of  members  of  the  faculty,  students  plan  a 
balanced  program  of  study,  combining  work  in  both  basic  science  and  clinical 
departments,  as  appropriate  to  their  particular  field  of  interest.  The  possibilities 
for  elective  work  include  an  extended  clinical  experience  in  hospital  and  clinic, 
work  in  a  clinical  or  basic  science  laboratory,  library  research,  preceptorial 
association  with  a  physician  in  private  practice,  work  with  a  Department  of 
Health  or  community  health  agency,  or  study  at  another  medical  center.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  faculty  to  allow  each  student  considerable  latitude  in  planning 
elective  activities,  but  in  each  instance  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  faculty  approval 
for  the  program  of  study  proposed.  Those  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
each  student  submit  reports  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  work  performed. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Medical  School  and  its  academic  calendar  are  subjected 
to  ongoing  review  and  evaluation  by  the  Educational  Policy  Committee,  a 
body  composed  of  both  faculty  and  students.  As  this  committee  may 
recommend,  and  the  faculty  adopt,  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  calendar,  the 
actual  calendar  and  courses  given  may  differ  from  those  shown  here. 


Grading  System 


The  faculty  believes  that  a  system  of  periodic  evaluation  is  essential  to 
enable  students  to  identify  their  deficiencies  and  to  permit  instructors  to 
evaluate  student  progress  as  well  as  their  own  teaching  efforts.  Through 
frequent  and  intimate  contact  with  students,  the  faculty  identifies  early  any 
difficulty  a  student  may  be  having  in  understanding  a  topic.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  faculty  that  all  students  successfully  complete  their  course  of  study. 

At  the  end  of  each  course,  the  course  coordinator  submits  a  grade  of  Honors, 
Pass,  Fail  or  Condition,  together  with  a  narrative  comment  based  upon 
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established  guidelines.  The  purpose  of  the  narrative  comment  is  partly  to  aid 
students  in  evaluating  individual  ability  and  performance  and  partly  to  aid  the 
Promotions  Boards  in  making  recommendations  concerning  the  student's 
subsequent  education,  including  graduate  medical  (residency)  training. 

The  faculty  of  each  course  determines  specific  methods  of  evaluation. 
Examinations  are  conducted  and  graded  in  a  way  harmonious  with  the 
school's  overall  philosophy  of  emphasizing  learning  through  self-motivation, 
rather  than  through  interpersonal  competition.  Student's  performance  on 
examinations  is  treated  as  confidential  information.  There  is  no  public  listing 
of  letter  grades  or  class  rank.  Test  results  are  not  made  available  to  other 
departments,  but  may  be  requested  by  the  Promotions  Committee  in 
circumstances  affecting  promotion. 

The  grade  of  Condition  is  not  final;  it  is  an  indication  that  a  passing 
performance  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  but  that  it  could  be  by  the  successful 
completion  of  a  limited  amount  of  additional  recommended  work  in  the  course. 
Depending  upon  what  is  achieved  in  additional  work,  the  grade  of  Condition 
will  be  changed  to  a  grade  of  Pass  or  Fail. 

A  marginally  passing  performance  will  be  reported  as  such  in  the  narrative 
comment,  providing  that  the  student  has  been  warned,  whenever  possible,  in 
advance  of  the  end  of  the  course. 

All  records  used  by  the  faculty  as  a  basis  for  recommendations  for  promotion 
or  graduate  medical  training  of  a  student  are  available  to  that  student  upon 
request. 

Students  are  not  required  to  take  the  examinations  of  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  although  it  is  anticipated  that  most  students  will  elect  this 
method  of  examination  for  purposes  of  subsequent  licensure. 
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Promotion,  Dismissal  and  Graduation  Policy 

Students  must  pass  all  required  courses  and  the  required  number  of  elective 
courses  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation  from  the  Medical  School.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  course  coordinator  to  notify  any  student  in  academic 
difficulty  and  to  inform  the  Dean  of  Students  with  a  recommendation  for 
remedial  action. 

Promotion  from  the  first  year  to  the  second  year  and  from  the  second  year  to 
the  third  year  of  the  medical  curriculum  is  determined  by  a  promotions  board 
for  each  year.  Each  committee  meets  at  the  end  of  the  fall  term  and  at  the  end 
of  the  academic  year.  Additional  meetings  may  be  held  as  need  arises. 

The  predominantly  clinical  curriculum  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  treated  as 
a  continuum.  Qualification  for  graduation  will  be  determined  by  a  Clinical 
Promotions  Board.  In  addition  to  meeting  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  academic 
year  to  make  decisions  concerning  graduation,  the  Clinical  Promotions  Board 
meets  at  the  end  of  the  third  academic  year  to  review  student  progress  and 
recommend  remedial  action  if  necessary. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Dean  of  Students  to  notify  any  student  whose 
academic  difficulties  will  be  reviewed  at  a  meeting  of  a  promotions  board,  so 
that  the  student  can  provide  additional  information  and  appear  at  the  meeting 
in  person,  if  he  or  she  chooses. 

In  the  event  of  unsatisfactory  work  in  any  course,  the  appropriate  promotions 
board  will  determine  the  course  of  action  a  student  must  follow  to  qualify  for 
promotion  or  graduation. 

A  student  receiving  a  failing  grade  in  two  major  courses  during  a  single 
academic  year  is  subject  to  dismissal.  In  addition,  repeated  failure  to  pass  one 
major  course  also  constitutes  grounds  for  dismissal.  A  student  who  receives 
two  "marginal"  ratings  in  one  year  or  three  during  the  four-year  curriculum 
may  be  required  to  do  additional  academic  work  or  may  be  dismissed  from 
school.  Furthermore,  a  student  may  be  dismissed  if  he  or  she  demonstrates 
qualities  of  character  or  personality  which  are  incompatible  with  a  career  as  a 
physician.  Decisions  relative  to  dismissal  are  made  by  the  Dean,  upon  advice  of 
the  appropriate  promotions  board,  and  once  dismissal  has  occurred, 
readmission  requires  positive  action  by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the 
Medical  School. 

A  student  may  withdraw  voluntarily  from  medical  school  at  any  time  upon 
written  application  to  the  Dean  of  Students.  However,  this  does  not  guarantee 
readmission  to  the  Medical  School.  Application  for  reinstatement  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  requested 
readmission  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  The 
level  of  reinstatement  within  the  curriculum  will  be  determined  by  the 
appropriate  promotions  board. 
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A  student  in  good  academic  standing  may,  at  any  time,  request  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  specified  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  one  year.  The  appropriate 
promotions  board  will  determine  whether  or  not  such  a  leave  of  absence  is  to 
be  granted  and  what,  if  any,  conditions  for  readmission  will  be  set. 

A  student  who  fails  to  attend  the  Medical  School  regularly  or  fails  to  return 
from  a  leave  of  absence,  in  spite  of  notification  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  will 
be  considered  to  have  withdrawn  voluntarily  from  medical  school  and  cannot 
be  reinstated  without  positive  action  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

A  regularly  matriculated  medical  student  having  satisfactorily  completed  four 
years  of  study  of  not  less  than  32  weeks  each  and  having  fulfilled  all  other 
requirements  of  the  University,  as  certified  by  action  of  the  Clinical  Promotions 
Board,  will  be  recommended  by  the  Dean  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 


Advanced  Standing 


In  consideration  of  the  varied  backgrounds  of  the  students  and  to  allow 
some  flexibility  in  programming,  students  may  apply  for  "advanced  standing" 
in  any  medical  school  course. 

The  decision  to  grant  advanced  standing  in  a  course  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  department  teaching  that  course.  Conferring  advanced  standing  constitutes 
a  certification  that  the  student  has  fulfilled  all  requirements  for  that  course. 

Short  of  conferring  advanced  standing,  a  department  may  decide  that 
alternative  experience  within  that  discipline  is  more  appropriate  than  taking 
the  prescribed  course. 

If  the  department  decides  that  the  requirements  of  the  course  have  already 
been  met,  it  no  longer  has  the  sole  responsibility  to  determine  what  use  the 
student  shall  make  of  the  time  scheduled  for  that  course. 

If  a  student  is  given  advanced  standing  in  a  course,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Medical  School  faculty  to  determine  what  academic  activities  are  most 
appropriate  for  each  student  during  the  time  released  by  advanced  standing. 
Students  should  see  the  Dean  of  Students  with  regard  to  these  options. 
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Areas  of  Study 


* 


Department  of  Anatomy 

Department  of  Anesthesia 

Department  of  Biochemistry 

Department  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine 

Department  of  Medicine 

Division  of  Cardiovascular  Medicine 

Division  of  Clinical  Pharmacology 

Division  of  Dermatology 

Division  of  Endocrinology  and  Metabolism 

Division  of  Gastroenterology 

Division  of  General  Medicine  and  Primary  Care 

Division  of  Geriatric  Medicine 

Division  of  Hematology 

Division  of  Infectious  Diseases 

Division  of  Oncology 

Division  of  Pulmonary  Medicine 

Division  of  Renal  Medicine 

Division  of  Rheumatology  and  Immunology 
Department  of  Microbiology 
Department  of  Neurology 
Department  of  Nuclear  Medicine 
Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Department  of  Ophthalmology 
Department  of  Orthopedics 
Department  of  Pathology 
Department  of  Pediatrics 
Department  of  Pharmacology 
Department  of  Physiology 
Department  of  Psychiatry 
Department  of  Radiology 
Department  of  Surgery 

Department  of  Otolaryngology 

Division  of  Plastic  Surgery 

Division  of  Urology 

Division  of  Neurosurgery 
Interdepartmental  Programs 
Graduate  Studies 

*Subject  to  change  without  notice 
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Department  of  Anatomy 

Professor  and  Chair:  H.A.  Padykula 

Professors:  S.L.  Clark,  Jr.,  G.F.  Gauthier,  S.C.  Marks,  M.K.  Wolf 

Associate  Professors:  S.B.  Gagliardi,  E.S.  Kane,  M.J.  Mulroy, 
G.B.  Schneider,  R.H.  Singer 

Assistant  Professors:  M.C.  Appel,  H.K.  MacWilliams,  J.M.  Price, 
S.F.  Schaeffer 

Instructor:  J.M.  Cooke 

The  Department  of  Anatomy,  dealing  with  basic  medical  science, 
approaches  biological  problems  from  the  structural  point  of  view,  in  terms  of 
development  and  function.  A  knowledge  of  structure  provides  the  conceptual 
framework  within  which  all  development  and  function — normal  and  abnormal, 
healthy  or  diseased — must  be  understood.  Living  things  consist  of  highly 
compartmentalized  systems — organs,  cells,  organelles — in  which  biochemical 
events  are  quite  different  from  those  found  in  homogenates  of  tissues 
studied  in  the  test  tube.  Continuing  life  is  possible  only  because  the  elaborate 
structures  of  cells  and  tissues  provide  compartments  in  which  mutually 
antagonistic  but  necessary  chemical  reactions  can  be  kept  separate. 

Anatomy,  the  oldest  of  the  medical  sciences,  deals  with  structure  from  the 
gross  to  the  submicroscopic;  the  electron  microscope  and  other  anatomical 
instruments  allow  the  structure  of  large  molecules  to  be  seen,  thus  bridging 
the  gap  between  anatomy  and  biochemistry.  Because  of  his  or  her  broadranging 
interest  in  structure,  the  true  anatomist  is  not  satisfied  with  dissecting  a 
system  to  understand  the  nature  of  its  smallest  components,  but  also  works  to 
understand  how  complex  systems  of  cells,  organs,  individual  organisms  and 
even  whole  societies  function.  Anatomists  are  willing  to  accept  the  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  of  working  with  complex  systems  because  they  are  aware  that 
such  systems  function  in  ways  that  cannot  be  predicted  wholly  from  a 
knowledge  of  all  their  independent  components. 

Students  in  anatomy  are,  for  a  while,  anatomists.  They  study  structure  as 
anatomists  do:  always  in  terms  of  development  and  function,  and  using  the 
tools  of  anatomists — hands,  eyes,  microscopes,  electron  microscopes  and  the 
published  work  of  other  students  of  anatomy.  Although  the  beginning  students 
do  not  have  time  to  become  expert  in  using  the  electron  microscope,  they  can 
examine  the  raw  data — electron  micrographs — just  as  anatomists  do,  gaining 
their  own  anatomical  knowledge  by  first-hand  experience.  There  are 
opportunities,  for  those  interested,  to  spend  additional  time  becoming  more 
expert  at  solving  anatomical  problems  independently.  During  the  later  years 
of  the  medical  curriculum,  there  is  opportunity  to  return  to  anatomy  to  learn 
the  specialized  anatomy  of  one's  particular  field  of  interest  in  medicine. 
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Depart  men  t  of  An  esthesia 

Professor  and  Chairman:  M.  Stanton-Hicks 

Professors:  B.G.  Covino,  B.E.  Waud 

Associate  Professors:  R.G.  Jacobs,  L.  Lebeaux,  A.  Shepard,  G.W.  Welch 

Assistant  Professors:  R.M.  Giasi,  R.G.  Longenecker,  A.  Mookerjee, 

R.D.  Ouellette,  A.  Patel,  L.E.  Peterson,  M.A.  Shirley,  V.  Soni,  A.  Liland, 
N.  Barnard,  G.  Troll,  C.  Vassalo,  D.B.  Peterson 

Instructors:  W.  Nobal,  D.P.  Rajadhyakasha 

The  Department  of  Anesthesia  provides  the  student  with  a  variety  of 
educational  experiences  related  to  the  anesthetic  management  of  patients  prior 
to,  during  and  following  surgery.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Anesthesia  is 
intimately  involved  in  critically  ill  patients  in  the  Surgical  Intensive  Care  Unit 
and  the  diagnosis  and  management  of  patients  with  chronic  pain  problems  in 
the  Pain  Clinic.  Basic  lectures  concerning  various  forms  of  anesthesia  are 
presented  to  the  students  during  their  surgical  rotation  in  the  third  year. 

In  addition,  an  elective  rotation  through  the  Department  of  Anesthesia  is 
available  to  students  in  their  third  and  fourth  year.  A  rotation  to  the 
Department  of  Anesthesia  provides  the  students  with  the  excitement  of  practical 
experience  in  the  fundamentals  of  resuscitative  skills  such  as  maintaining 
airways,  ventilation  by  mask,  use  of  laryngoscopes,  endotracheal  intubation, 
setting  up  intravenous  infusions,  etc.  Students  will  be  able  to  observe  the  acute 
effect  of  a  wide  variety  of  drugs  in  humans  and  to  learn  how  to  utilize 
monitoring  equipment  and  ventilators. 

The  diversity  of  surgical  patients  at  the  Hospital  requires  the  performance  of  a 
variety  of  specialized  anesthetic  techniques.  Thus,  the  student  will  be  exposed  to 
various  forms  of  general  anesthesia  as  well  as  a  whole  range  of  regional 
anesthetic  procedures  such  as  spinal,  epidural,  intravenous,  regional,  and 
brachial  plexus  blocks,  etc.  In  addition,  the  student  will  be  exposed  to 
ancillary  methods  of  patient  management  during  surgery  such  as  controlled 
hypotension  and  cardiopulmonary  bypass.  Those  students  interested  in 
problems  of  chronic  pain  also  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Pain 
Clinic  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Anesthesia.  This  will  provide  the 
student  with  an  insight  into  the  management  of  patients  with  difficult  pain 
problems. 

Apart  from  the  teaching  experience  in  the  operating  room  which  provides  the 
student  with  the  opportunity  to  apply  anatomical,  physiological  and 
pharmacological  knowledge  in  a  clinical  setting,  the  student  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  Intensive  Care  Unit  rounds  and  premedication 
rounds.  A  didactic  lecture  seminar  series  occurs  on  a  weekly  basis  within  the 
Department  of  Anesthesia. 
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Depart  men  t  of  Biochemistry 

Chairman:  Open 

Professor:  J. P.  Flatt 

Associate  Professors:  S.H.  Burstein,  F.J.  Chlapowski,  R.B.  Clark, 
I.D.K.  Halkerston,  K.J.  Hittelman,  T.B.  Miller,  Jr.,  E.E.  Smith 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  Barber,  G.F.  Fitzpatrick*,  N.  Fortier*,  L.A.  Kelly, 

R.F.  McGuire,  G.  Nemecek 
Research  Professor:  M.B.  Hoagland 
Associate  Research  Professors:  D.V.  Maudsley,  F.  Welsch 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry  provides  an  appreciation  of  biochemical 
processes  which  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  basic  phenomena 
which  sustain  life.  By  providing  explanations  at  the  level  of  molecular  events, 
the  science  of  biochemistry  provides  contemporary  and  future  medical  practice 
with  means  to  rationalize  therapeutic  interventions  in  disease.  As  biochemistry 
is  increasingly  involved  in  the  description  of  human  disease  states,  it  becomes 
more  important  that  the  physician  have  a  firm  understanding  of  the  molecular 
mechanisms  by  which  cells  maintain  and  control  their  various  functions.  The 
Medical  Biochemistry  course  deals  primarily  with  the  synthesis  and 
transformations  of  biological  compounds  in  mammalian  cells,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  structure-function  relationships  and  regulatory  mechanisms.  Since 
the  vast  amount  of  detail  which  presently  comprises  the  discipline  of 
biochemistry  precludes  a  comprehensive  coverage,  the  course  aims  to  impart  a 
sound  understanding  of  biochemical  theory  and  principles,  with  an  appreciation 
of  their  implications  for  the  metabolism  of  the  whole  human  organism. 
Nutritional  requirements  in  health  and  disease  are  considered  and  related  to 
the  constant  breakdown  and  renewal  of  body  constituents. 

The  principles  of  biochemistry  are  presented  in  a  series  of  didactic  lectures  and 
conferences,  which  convey  in  a  condensed  form  the  most  current  knowledge 
available  and  its  relationship  to  disease  states  and  alterations  of  metabolic 
pathways.  Study  questions  and  problem  sets  stress  deductive  reasoning  in  the 
application  of  the  biochemical  principles  presented  in  the  lectures,  illustrating 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  of  biochemistry.  Conferences  are 
designed  to  encourage  discussion  between  faculty  and  students;  the  size  of  the 
conference  groups  may  range  from  large  to  very  small  depending  on  student 
needs  and  the  difficulty  of  the  material.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for 
students  who  have  had  significant  previous  experience  in  biochemistry  in  order 
to  provide  them  with  an  opportunity  to  explore  specific  areas  at  a  more 
advanced  level.  Students  who  so  desire  may  participate  in  laboratory 
experiments  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty.  Through  a  research  laboratory 
experience,  the  outstanding  student  can  gain  insight  into  current  concepts  of 
medical  treatment  as  related  to  medical  research. 

*Joint  appointment 
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Department  of  Family  and 
Community  Medicine 

Professor  and  Chairman:  R.J.O.  Catlin 

Professors:  S.P.  Caper*,  S.D.  Garrard*,  M.L.  Ingbar,  D.M.  Kessner 
T.C.  McBride,  J. A.  Southworth,  S.  Thompson,  R.E.  Tranquada* 

Adjunct  Professors:  R.  Bibace,  E.E.  Sampson,  A.  Yankauer* 
Associate  Professors:  R.A.  Babineau,  Sr.,  W.M.  Burke*,  W.L.  Chan,  H.P. 
Cleary,  J.R.  Commons,  J.J.  Frey,  C.W.  Hays,  A.  Kasparyan*,  L.  Lipworth, 
E.  Mansell,  G.  Membrino,  J.  Meyers,  C.  Millard,  S.  Pickens,  R.  Slabaugh, 
M.  Walsh 

Assistant  Professors:  J. A.  Albrecht,  A.  Barnes*,  M.O.  Bice,  L.  Candib, 
J.M.  Carper,  P.E.  Cochrane,  C.E.  Cotsonas,  N.L.  Eckhert*,  L.  Fazen*, 
M.  Godkin,  P.  Hart,  E.  Haggett,  B.  Hutchins,  R.  Kauff*,  G.  Kelley, 

E.  Kilinsky,  E.  LaLancette,  B.  Levy,  J.J.  Lukes*,  S.  Marlowe*,  L.E.  Mayo, 
W.E.  Miller,  K.E.  Reichert,  D.J.  Rosen*,  A.  Style,  D.H.  Wegman, 

M.  Wertheimer* 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor:  S.L.  Tripp 

Associate:  M.  Huppert 

Instructors:  P.  Barrette,  K.  Chawla,  E.  Earls,  J.  Fielding,  M.  Greene, 
N.  Harris*,  S.  Karayan,  M.  Lementowska,  G.  Modest,  J.  Pease,  C.  Rice, 
B.  Reejhsinghani,  A.  Shapland,  E.  Smola,  R.  Spaulding,  H.  Turner 

Field  Associates:  J  .R.  Able,  J.C.  Ayres,  F.K.  Berig,  R.H.  Bessom,  V.  Biddle, 

F.  Boutros,  J. P.  Burke,  E.L.  Burwell,  J.S.  Carp,  H.E.  Carr,  Jr., 
M.A.  Cromer,  W.  Damon,  E.R.  Dech,  M.H.  Downes,  B.P.  Gagnon, 

P.  Hertz,  P.P.  Hogan,  R.S.  Hoxsie,  J.  Jaffe,  J.G.  Kidd,  Jr.,  P.  Nedelman, 
R.B.  Pedigree,  Jr.,  B.S.  Rosen-Katz,  R.G.  Rulison,  E.  Shapiro,  B.W.  Spears, 
R.C.  Stephenson,  W.A.  Straunch,  J.E.  Wasco 


The  Department  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine  assumes  extensive 
teaching  responsibilities  both  for  medical  students  and  those  in  the  Family 
Practice  Residency  Program.  The  departmental  faculty  are  concerned  with 
serving  the  medical  needs  of  surrounding  communities.  Therefore,  they  have 
undertaken  numerous  service  responsibilities  not  only  in  the  Medical  Center, 
but  also  in  family  health  centers  associated  with  the  department. 

Members  of  the  department  have  a  variety  of  research  interests,  principally  in 
areas  relating  to  quality  of  care,  epidemiology,  systems  evaluation  of  health 
care  provision,  medical  education  and  behavioral  sciences. 

*Joint  appointment 
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A  prime  objective  of  medical  student  education  is  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  treating  the  patient  "as  a  whole";  the  future  physician  must  recognize  the 
influence  of  family  and  other  psychosocial  factors  upon  the  health  of  an 
individual.  The  responsibility  of  future  physicians  toward  the  community  is 
another  prime  objective. 
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During  the  first  year,  the  department  participates  actively  in  a  course  entitled 
"An  Introduction  to  Patient  Care."  Through  the  initial  months  of  the  course, 
each  student  will  develop  interviewing  and  communication  skills,  and  some 
knowledge  of  behavioral  science.  This  will  introduce  the  continuity  of  care 
concept  crucial  to  the  successful  practice  of  medicine,  and  will  provide 
relationships  with  physicians  and  other  health  care  providers  in  the  community. 
The  course  is  intended  to  help  students  develop  the  art  of  proper  consultation 
and  referral  in  the  ambulatory  and  hospital  settings. 

Also  in  the  first  year,  the  learning  process  focuses  on  study  of  the  community, 
and  a  three-week  community  medicine  clerkship  is  scheduled.  By  actually 
living  and  working  in  communities  throughout  Massachusetts,  the  student 
reviews  the  existing  health  care  system  and  services,  and  makes 
recommendations  based  on  this  study.  The  student  learns  to  identify  and 
quantify  major  health  problems  and  needs  by  working  directly  with  faculty, 
practicing  physicians,  other  community  health  workers,  and  his  or  her  peers. 
If  changes  are  indicated  in  the  system,  a  student  may  be  confronted  with  the 
responsibility  of  facilitating  such  changes.  The  student  learns  about  the  health 
needs  of  individuals,  as  well  as  families,  and  begins  to  understand  patients' 
expectations  of  medical  care  providers.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  organizing, 
financing  and  delivery  of  medical  care.  The  student  becomes  familiar  with  the 
private  practice  of  medicine,  the  health  department  and  other  public  agencies, 
the  hospital,  the  nursing  home,  voluntary  health  agencies,  and  experimental 
health  care  delivery  systems. 

In  the  second  year,  the  Preventive  Medicine  course  focuses  on  disease 
prevention  and  health  maintenance.  Its  overall  goal  is  to  enable  medical 
students  to  develop  a  framework  for  the  application  of  preventive  medicine  in 
medical  practice  through  the  acquisition,  integration  and  use  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills.  The  course  is  coordinated  by  the  Department  of  Family 
and  Community  Medicine  and  is  interdepartmental  in  nature. 

Also  in  the  second  year,  the  Clinical  Epidemiology  Course  is  offered.  It  focuses 
on  principles  of  biomedical  statistics  and  epidemiology  through  course-related 
seminars.  Since  there  are  some  areas  of  overlap  between  Clinical  Epidemiology 
and  Preventive  Medicine,  the  two  courses  will  be  presented  in  close 
collaboration  and  with  integration  where  possible. 

In  the  third  or  fourth  years,  a  highly  individualized  clinical  clerkship  related  to 
the  student's  career  interests  is  devised  in  consultation  with  the  student  and 
faculty.  Additionally,  electives  are  offered  in  the  first  and  fourth  years. 

The  department  is  responsible  for  the  first  approved  Family  Practice  Residency 
Program  in  the  state.  Four  family  health  center  practices  serve  as  teaching  and 
patient  care  sites.  The  family  health  centers  represent  various  practice  models. 
One  is  an  urban  center,  serving  a  community  of  predominantly  lower 
socio-economic  groups.  Another  is  a  suburban  model,  although  it  is  in  fact 
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located  in  Worcester.  A  third  model  is  in  a  rural  setting  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Worcester.  It  provides  services  for  one  small  town  and  six  surrounding 
communities.  The  fourth  practice  is  in  a  small  industrial  city  about  thirty  miles 
from  Worcester.  The  Family  Practice  Residency  is  approved  for  thirty-six 
residents  in  the  Worcester  program  and  twelve  in  the  Fitchburg  program  for  a 
total  of  forty-eight.  This  represents  a  first  step  in  a  state-wide  program  under 
the  University's  auspices  which  is  directed  toward  meeting  the  primary  care 
needs  of  the  state. 

The  department  has  been  approved  to  develop  a  residency  program  in 
Preventive  Medicine.  It  will  introduce  its  graduates  to  health  care  provision, 
epidemiology  and  research. 

Department  of  Medicine 

Professor  and  Chairman:  J.E.  Dalen 

Vice  Chairman:  H.L.  Greene 

Lamar  Soutter  Distinguished  Professor:  R.B.  Hickler 

Professor  Emeritus:  E.  Budnitz 

Professors:  J. S.  Alpert,  N.  Blacklow*,  L.  Braverman*,  J.  Calabro,  P.  Caper*, 

B.  Johnson*,  M.  Kaplan,  M.  Krant,  P.  Levine,  G.E.  Levinson,  J.  Merritt, 
L.  Pechet,  R.H.  Saunders,  P.B.  Schneider,  J.  Singh,  L.  Snyder, 

D.H.  Spodick,  R.E.  Tranquada*,  A.  Vagenakis,  E.B.  Weiss 

Associate  Professors:  S.  Bertman,  N.  Bress,  F.  Dufault,  G.  Eastwood, 
K.  Farbman,  M.  Farmelant*,  N.  Gantz*,  R.  Glew*,  R.P.  Gruninger, 
N.  Higano,  E.P.  Hoffer,  J. P.  Howe  III,  R.  Humphreys*,  R.S.  Irwin, 
J. A.  Lundy,  S.  Malkiel,  A.  Michelson,  I.  Ockene,  J. A.  Paraskos,  P.  Pletka, 
R.  Robinson,  B.  Rose*,  A.  Rossini,  J.  Seidman,  G.  Spanknebel, 
O.E.  Starobin,  I.  Szymanski*,  I.N.  Wolfson 

Senior  Associates:  G.  Ballantyne,  Jr.,  J.  Budnitz,  C.  Rosen,  J.  Hurley, 
R.  Kelly,  P.  Martin,  J.  Murphy,  F.  Paddock 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  Anand,  R.H.  Angoff,  J.  Ansell,  M.  Baron,  J.  Benotti, 

C.  Birbara,  R.  Bishop,  P.  Blevins,  A.  Brewster*,  B.  Brown, 

A.I.  Cederbaum,  S.  Cheeseman*,  A.  Cohen,  R.A.  Cordon,  G.  Cukor*, 
J.  Darrah,  H.  Dean,  P.  Doherty*,  P.  Endriga,  M.  Entmacher,  N.  Fortier, 
E.M.  Fribush,  S.L.  Garg,  H.  Glodt,  F.W.  Green,  H.L.  Greene,  T.  Griffin, 
C.  Haffajee,  J.  Hull,  A. P.  Iacobucci,  E.  Jacques,  G.  Josephson*,  J.  Kane, 
R.L.  Kendall,  E.  Kilinsky,  H.  Kirschenbaum*,  E.  Landau,  L.V.  Leb, 
G.A.  Levi,  J.  Lukes*,  H.H.  MacGilpin,  S.  Marlowe*,  J.J.  Massarelli, 
R.E.  Meyer,  R.  Mills  Jr.,  P.F.  Molinari,  L.  Morse,  M.  Ostroff,  T.  Patnaude, 
A.V.  Patwardhan,  M.  Pratter,  P.  Reilly,  J.H.  Schwartz,  P.S.  Schwartz, 
A.  Shuster,  J.I.  Spector,  G.  Theodosiou,  H.  Tulgan,  C.  Waksmonski, 
A.D.  Ward,  B.  Widner,  T.  Winters,  J.  Zawacki,  H.  Zimbler 
*Joint  appontment 
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Associates:  P.  Aney,  S.  Bachrach,  M.  Baum,  R.E.  Bessette,  G.  Bishop, 
G.  Bowen,  J.R.  Brechtl,  C.  Brink,  F.  Burno,  L.  Campos,  J.  Colker, 
R.  Dorris,  A.  Dumais,  A.  Faustine,  P.J.  Gardner,  W.  Halpern,  J.  Heilpern, 
R.  Lynch,  R.  Mclnerney,  P.  Miller,  P.  Nally,  R.  Noto,  M.A.  Pere, 
R.D.  Perera,  J. A.  Podbielski,  H.  Rubin,  S.  Shikowitz,  M.  Spierer,  J.  Starr, 
P.S.  Volastro,  A.H.  Wasser,  R.  Williams,  C.  Wohl 

Instructors:  R.V.  Aghabaian,  G.T.  Bird,  R.  Cavanaugh,  F.  Celona, 

A.  Church,  L.  Cole,  R.  Demers,  M.  El-Zaheri,  R.  Epstein,  W.  Fanning, 
S.  Franks,  J.  Glen,  E.  Goldberg,  G.S.  Grewal,  H.  Hartford,  D.  Jarry, 
J.E.  Kelly,  R.  Kleinman,  P.  Kotilainen,  L.  Li,  B.  Lobovits,  A.  Mahendran, 
P.S.  Nandi,  L.  Pape,  J.E.  Paris,  L.  Pellish,  J.R.  Person,  S.  Pezella, 
J.  Popkin,  B.  Shickmanter,  S.  Solomon,  J.W.  ten  Broeke, 
T.  Theodoropoulos,  G.I.  Wallender,  T.  Weaver 

Division  of  Cardiovascular  Medicine 
Director — J.  Alpert 

Division  of  Clinical  Pharmacology 
Director — B.  Johnson 

Divsion  of  Dermatology 
Acting  Director — J.  Person 

Division  of  Endocrinology  and  Metabolism 
Director — L.E.  Braverman 

Division  of  Gastroenterology 
Director —  G.  Eastwood 

Division  of  General  Medicine  and  Primary  Care 
Director — H.  Fulmer 

Division  of  Geriatric  Medicine 
Director — R.  Hickler 

Division  of  Hematology 
Director — L.  Pechet 

Division  of  Infectious  Diseases 
Director — N.  Blacklow 

Division  of  Oncology 
Director — M.  Krant 

Divison  of  Pulmonary  Medicine 
Director — R.  Irwin 

Division  of  Renal  Medicine 
Director— P.  Pletka 

Divison  of  Rheumatology  and  Immunology 
Director — M.  Kaplan 
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The  Department  of  Medicine  teaches  courses  in  each  of  the  four  school 
years.  Throughout  the  four  years,  the  purpose  is  to  help  the  student  to  organize 
and  integrate  basic  information  within  a  clinical  context.  It  is  emphasized 
that  the  physician  must  not  only  understand  the  pathophysiology  of  disease,  he 
or  she  must  also  understand  the  impact  of  illness  on  a  fellow  human  being. 

During  the  first  year,  the  Department  of  Medicine  coordinates  a 
multidisciplinary  course  in  emergency  medicine.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  teach  students  how  to  treat  medical  emergencies  as  they  occur  outside  the 
hospital,  and  to  learn  how  our  State's  Emergency  Medical  Services  program 
works.  In  addition,  each  student  takes  an  introductory  course  in  physical 
diagnosis  in  the  first  year.  The  emphasis  of  this  introductory  course  is  on 
normal  physical  findings  and  their  relationship  to  normal  anatomy  and 
physiology.  A  systematic  approach  is  presented  in  a  series  of  didactic  sessions, 
and  practical  experience  is  gained  by  examining  normal  adults. 

In  the  second  year  physical  diagnosis  course,  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
history  and  physical  examination  of  patients  with  a  variety  of  diseases.  This 
course  begins  with  a  series  of  didactic  sessions,  and  then  students  are  assigned  in 
pairs  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center  and  affiliated 
hospitals  where  senior  clinical  faculty  supervise  their  history  taking  and  physical 
examination  of  patients. 

Students  begin  to  learn  the  pathophysiology  of  disease  during  the  Pathology 
Course  in  the  second  year.  The  Department  of  Medicine  assists  the  Department 
of  Pathology  in  presenting  the  pathophysiology  of  disorders  of  each  of  the 
major  organ  systems.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Medicine  presents  an 
introduction  to  infectious  disease  as  part  of  the  second  year  Microbiology 
Course. 

At  the  start  of  the  third  year,  before  the  beginning  of  clinical  clerkships,  all 
students  participate  in  a  six  week  "Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine"  course 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Medicine.  This  interdisciplinary 
course  builds  upon  the  pathophysiology  of  disease  learned  in  the  second  year 
and  helps  students  to  prepare  for  a  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
approach  to  clinical  medicine.  Students  learn  the  clinical  presentations  of 
patients  with  various  forms  of  disease,  the  diagnostic  modalities  that  need  to  be 
employed,  and  the  therapeutic  strategies  that  are  undertaken.  This  course 
utilizes  a  patient-oriented  approach  to  clinical  medicine  and  draws  upon  the 
teaching  expertise  of  faculty  from  various  clinical  departments. 

Later  in  the  third  year,  each  student  takes  a  twelve  week  clerkship  in  medicine. 
Students  are  assigned  to  one  of  the  UMass  Affiliated  Hospitals  where  they  work 
as  an  integral  member  of  a  ward  team,  which  includes  medical  interns  and 
residents  and  attending  physicians.  Each  student  admits  and  evaluates  two  to 
four  new  patients  each  week.  The  student  assists  in  planning  the  diagnostic 
work-up  and  ongoing  treatment  of  each  patient  he  or  she  admits.  Each  student 
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attends  daily  teaching  conferences  and  seminars.  During  this  critical  twelve  week 
period,  the  student  learns  to  relate  to  patients,  and  improves  his  or  her  ability 
to  take  a  history  and  perform  a  physical  examination.  In  addition,  the  student 
learns  how  a  modern  hospital  and  its  health  care  team  operates. 

During  the  fourth  year,  students  select  electives  in  the  various  subspecialties 
in  medicine.  Electives  in  medicine  are  offered  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Medical  Center  and  affiliated  hospitals,  and  at  other  medical  centers  in  the  U.S. 
Most  fourth  year  students  elect  to  serve  as  a  sub-intern  in  medicine  for  one  or 
two  months  in  the  fourth  year. 

By  the  time  of  graduation,  we  anticipate  that  each  student  will  be  well  prepared 
to  undertake  the  next  step  in  his  or  her  clinical  training;  internship  and 
residency. 
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Department  of  Microbiology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  M.A.  Bratt 

Professors:  N.  Blacklow*,  D.J.  Tipper 

Associate  Professors:  N.  Gantz*,  R.  Glew*,  R.  Gruninger*,  A.K.  Hopper, 
A.S.  Jacobson,  T.G.  Morrison,  C.  Mulder*,  R.L.  White 

Assistant  Professors:  S.H.  Cheeseman*,  G.  Cukor*,  D.C.  Parker, 
M.M.  Suskind,  L.  Villa-Komaroff,  R.  Woodland 

Instructors:  K.  Beckingham,  M.  Iwaya,  C.  Palatnik 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  offers  a  course  designed  to  introduce 
medical  students  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  immunology,  microbiology 
and  infectious  disease.  Students  become  acquainted  with  basic  knowledge  as 
well  as  current  areas  of  research  concerning  the  major  human  pathogens,  their 
modes  of  pathogenesis,  their  clinical  manifestations,  and  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  the  diseases  they  cause.  The  information  provided  by  the  course 
should  give  students  the  tools  for  diagnosis  of  infectious  disease  as  well  as  a 
framework  for  understanding,  evaluating  and  using  new  developments  in 
medicine  which  occur  throughout  a  physician's  career. 

The  microbiology  course  is  composed  of  six  major  sections:  immunology, 
bacteriology,  virology,  mycology,  parasitology  and  infectious  disease.  This  last 
section  is  presented  by  members  of  the  clinical  faculty.  In  addition,  laboratory 
exercises  are  provided  in  order  to  familiarize  students  with  the  characteristics 
and  identification  of  common  human  parasites  including  normal  flora  and 
recognized  pathogens.  The  techniques  used  are  essentially  similar  to  those 
employed  in  standard  hospital  microbiology  laboratories. 

*Joint  appointment 


Department  of  Neurology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  D.A.  Drachman 

Professors:  E.M.  Marcus,  M.K.  Wolf*,  D.  Stein 

Associate  Professors:  I.F.  Abroms*,  U.  DeGirolami*,  S.  Kapen, 
P.C.  Marshall* 

Assistant  Professors:  M.  Fisher,  B.J.  Sahakian,  J.C.  Sargent,  J. A.  Zivin, 
T.  Smith*,  R.P.  Bazemore,  A.L.  Fullerton 

Associate:  N.  Sodha 

Instructors:  J.M.  Ellis,  P.  Fleming 

*Joint  appointment 
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The  Department  of  Neurology  is  the  most  recently  constituted  clinical 
department  in  the  Medical  School.  The  goal  of  the  department  is  to  apply  to 
clinical  problems  in  medicine  the  special  knowledge  derived  from  the  basic 
disciplines  of  the  neurosciences  —  in  teaching  at  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels;  in  developing  the  highest  level  of  care  for  patients  with 
neurologic  diseases;  and  in  research  into  the  nature  and  treatment  of  nervous 
system  disorders. 

The  specialty  of  neurology  may  be  viewed  as  the  focal  point  of  both  clinical 
and  basic  disciplines  that  come  to  bear  on  the  nervous  system.  These  include 
medicine,    neuroanatomy,    neurophysiology,    neurochemistry,    neuropathology 
and  the  behavioral  sciences,  among  others.  In  order  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  neurology,  a  proper  balance  must  be  struck  between  clinical 
experience  and  instruction  in  the  neurosciences.  Ideally,  the  neurosciences 
should  help  to  explain  the  clinical  phenomena  of  neurology,  and  ultimately 
point  the  way  to  advances  in  patient  care;  while  the  insights  derived  from  the 
clinical  neurology  patients  serve  to  guide  the  direction  of  basic  investigations. 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  the  teaching  of  neurology 
throughout  their  four  years  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center. 
In  the  first  year,  the  Department  of  Neurology  will  participate  in  both  the 
neurosciences  and  clinical  correlations  courses.  During  the  sophomore  year,  a 
section  of  the  physical  diagnosis  course  is  devoted  to  the  performance  and 
interpretation  of  the  neurological  examination  and  to  simple  concepts  of 
localization  of  lesions  and  disease  states.  In  addition,  instruction  in  neurologic 
disorders  is  combined  within  the  course  on  neuropathology.  A  brief  approach 
to  neurodiagnosis  is  provided  in  the  second  year  course  in  Introduction  to 
Clinical  Medicine.  Added  neurological  instruction  is  carried  out  at  the  bedside 
and  in  the  clinics  during  the  third  year  medicine  clerkships. 

A  major  portion  of  neurology  instruction  is  carried  out  during  the  senior 
elective  period  where  clerkships  in  clinical  neurology  are  available  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center  and  affiliated  hospitals.  Selected 
experiences  are  offered  in  a  variety  of  clinical  and  basic  research  areas  including 
neurochemistry,  neuropharmacology,  experimental  neuroanatomy, 
neuropathology,  neurology  of  aging,  sleep-wake  disorders,  neurophthalmology, 
and  electrodiagnostic  procedures. 

Facilities  used  in  the  teaching  of  clinical  neurology  include  the  inpatient  and 
outpatient  areas  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center  and  St. 
Vincent  Hospital.  Selected  experiences  are  also  available  in  the  Neurodiagnostic 
Center  and  clinical  and  basic  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Neurology. 
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Department  of  Nuclear  Medicine 

Professor  and  Acting  Chairman:  L.E.  Braverman* 

Professors:  P.B.  Schneider*,  A.G.  Vagenakis* 

Associate  Professors:  M.H.  Farmelant*,  D.J.  Hnatowich,  F.A.  White* 

Assistant  Professors:  P.W.  Doherty*,  N.  Higano* 

Instructors:  M.  King,  R.  Danford* 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professors:  C.E.  Hotte,  J.  Idoine 

Research  Assistant  Professor:  R.A.  Young 

The  Department  of  Nuclear  Medicine  is  a  Hospital  and  Medical  School 
department.  All  in  vivo  function  and  imaging  techniques  employing 
radioisotopes  and  in  vitro  radioimmunoassays,  especially  hormones,  are  carried 
out  in  the  department.  Sophisticated  computerized  technology  is  now  available 
to  conduct  the  most  advanced  dynamic  studies  in  diagnosing  diseases  of  the 
cardiovascular,  renal  and  central  nervous  systems.  Research  space  is  available 
in  the  Clinical  Science  Building  where  the  staff  is  engaged  in  developing  new 
radiopharmaceuticals  for  use  in  nuclear  medicine  imaging. 

Teaching  activities  in  Nuclear  Medicine  include  a  joint  venture  with  Worcester 
State  College  granting  the  B.S.  degree  in  Nuclear  Medicine  Technology, 
participation  in  the  second  year  Laboratory  Medicine  course,  frequent  teaching 
sessions  with  the  medical  house  staff,  a  formal  rotation  for  radiology  residents, 
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and  student  and  house  staff  electives  in  Nuclear  Medicine.  Plans  for  a 
Worcester-wide  Nuclear  Medicine  Residency  Program  and  a  Medical  School 
mini-course  in  Nuclear  Medicine  are  now  being  formulated. 

Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  R.E.  Hunter 

Professor:  L.E.  Lundy 

Research  Professors:  C.  Longcope,  W.W.  Leavitt 

Associate  Professors:  D.  Booker,  R.J.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  D.B.  Dorman, 

E.O.  Hubbard,  A:R.  Jones,  Jr.,  S.  Lerner,  D.L.  Nochimson,  P.W.  Ouellette, 
I.  Pahl,  G.  Purcell,  Jr.,  J.F.  Rampone 

Assistant  Professors:  M.S.  Allan,  F.  Bednarak,  J.  Bettigole,  H.L.  Bishop, 
R.P.  Borno,  R.  Burke,  H.B.  Campbell,  L.C.  Clarke,  S.M.  Cohen, 
N.  Epstein,  J.L.  Erwin,  J.G.  Fitzpatrick,  K.  Green,  B.E.  Griffin*, 
R.F.  Haling,  T.F.  Halpin,  P.  Hogan,  T.W.  Hunter,  R.E.  Johnson, 
T.A.  Johnson,  F.G.  Kachinski,  K.L.  Kenler,  H.L.  Kirkendall,  Jr., 
R.E.  Maher,  T.F.  McCarthy,  J.W.  Morgan,  P.V.  O'Leary,  T.M.  O'Neill, 
T.B.  Pokoly,  A.F.  Powell,  J. A.  Reder,  M.J.  Shreefter,  P.  Silva, 
K.M.  Sussman,  W.F.  Tauber,  P.W.  Wadman,  J.J.  Jadworny 

Associates:  J.  Baez,  B.  Barton,  G.J.  Bronos,  R.P.  Cayer,  L.  Charles, 
B.E.  Cole,  J.F.  Egan,  P.F.  Giraud,  H.  Haddad,  W.N.  Hill,  Jr., 
J.S.  Hollander,  F.E.  Levison,  R.J.  Olney,  S.J.  Pekala,  A.  Rahagi, 
D.L.  Shifrin,  J.J.  Siragusa,  Jr.,  J. P.  Sorrentino.  S.J.  Zwirek,  S.  Topal 

Instructors:  A.M.  Aborjaily,  A.M.  Briones,  F.  Brownstein,  J.T.  Ehrhart, 
J.  Farricy,  J.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  H.B.  Hunt,  W.  McLaughlin,  O.  Rencus 

The  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  provides  a  variety  of 
educational  experiences  in  order  to  better  prepare  the  student  to  deal  with 
those  conditions  peculiar  to  women  and  to  understand  how  the  altered 
physiological  state  complicates  other  medical,  surgical  or  mental  illnesses. 

Rapidly  changing  social  values,  new  concepts  in  reproductive  biology,  a 
better  understanding  of  the  pathogenesis  of  disease,  increasing  perfection  of 
technical  skills  and  more  sophisticated  therapeutic  agents  and  modalities  have 
all  had  a  profound  impact  on  obstetrics  and  gynecology  and  are  producing 
significant  changes  in  this  specialty.  To  some  extent  these  changes  are  reflected 
in  the  curricular  time  devoted  to  this  specialty  in  medical  school.  In  some 
medical  schools,  the  study  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  has  become  almost 
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entirely  elective  and  students  may  miss  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  physiological  processes  and  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  The  establishment 
of  a  new  school  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  fresh  approach  to  the  teaching 
of  this  important  specialty. 

The  major  clinical  experience  is  provided  through  a  six-week  rotation  at  either 
The  Memorial  Hospital  in  Worcester,  Baystate  Medical  Center  in  Springfield, 
the  Berkshire  Medical  Center,  Pittsfield,  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Worcester,  and 
Framingham  Union  Hospital  in  Framingham.  At  these  five  hospitals,  the 
student  has  access  to  the  full  range  of  obstetrical  and  gynecological  problems 
as  well  as  to  outpatient  facilities.  Each  student  has  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  prenatal,  oncological,  family  planning,  fertility  and  high-risk 
pregnancy  clinics.  The  clinical  clerkship  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  is 
conducted  during  six  consecutive  weeks  in  the  third  year.  Groups  of  students 
are  assigned  to  the  medical  services  at  the  affiliated  hospitals  where  each  works 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  ward  team  participating  in  all  activities  of  the 
obstetrical  and  gynecological  department  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  obstetrical  clinics,  the  student  becomes  adept  at  taking  the  medical 
history  and  carrying  out  the  physical  examination  of  the  obstetrical  patient. 
Prenatal  care  is  stressed  as  a  dynamic  process  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
of  both  mother  and  fetus,  and  for  the  early  detection  and  correction  of 
complications.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  considerable 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  normal  and  abnormal  labor,  carry  out  a  suitable 
number  of  deliveries  and,  in  addition,  observe  and  assist  at  some  of  the  more 
complicated  procedures  such  as  fetal  monitoring,  amniocentesis,  intrauterine 
transfusion,  cesarean  section,  etc. 

On  the  gynecology  service,  students  are  assigned  to  both  ambulatory  and 
hospitalized  patients.  Full-time  faculty,  residents  and  voluntary  staff  participate 
in  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  students  in  both  formal  and  informal 
exercises  in  a  variety  of  clinical  settings. 

In  the  fourth  year,  students  may  elect  additional  training  in  specific  areas  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology.  Some  of  these  provide  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
function  at  the  level  of  an  intern  within  the  hospital  and  clinic  while  others 
can  be  designed  to  permit  work  with  individual  private  physicians.  Included  in 
the  elective  offerings  are  gynecologic  oncology,  perinatal  medicine  and 
ambulatory  care  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  Baystate  Medical  Center  in 
Springfield  and  The  Memorial  Hospital  and  University  of  Massachusetts 
Hospital  in  Worcester. 
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Department  of  Ophthalmology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  A.  Dellaporta 

Associate  Professors:  J.F.  Cosgrove,  E.R.  Yasuna 

Assistant  Professors:  G.K.  Asdourian,  R.J.  Broggi,  T.J.  Condon,  E.B.  Epstein, 
E.P.  Jewett  Jr.,  W.G.  Rice,  Sr.,  C.R.  Roberts 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor:  E.  Kazarian 

Associates:  M.L.  Cancilla,  G.R.  Schultz,  R.R.  Singer 

Instructors:  E.H.  Bennett,  D.J.  Fitzgerald,  J.  Gait,  F.  Ganias,  B.A.  Kolbe, 
G.  Meltzer,  T.M.  Norton,  L.  Posner,  W.G.  Rice,  Jr.,  R.S.  Sable 

The  Department  of  Ophthalmology  offers  the  medical  student  and 
physicians  in  training  a  basic  orientation  in  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  eye. 
The  purpose  of  this  introduction  is  to  provide  a  core  of  practical  knowledge 
about  the  eye  that  the  student  will  need  with  respect  to  general  medicine  and 
as  a  foundation  for  diverse  forms  of  medical  practice.  In  addition  it  acquaints 
students  with  the  nature  of  ophthalmic  practice  so  that  they  may  evaluate  the 
specialty  for  career  potential. 

Department  of  Orthopedics 

Professor  and  Chairman:  A.M.  Pappas 

Associate  Professors:  C.M.  Akins,  N.E.  Beisaw,  V.S.  Johnson,  J.J.  Monahan, 
P.V.  Shannon,  G.G.  Steinberg* 

Assistant  Professors:  D.A.  Balthazar,  J.L.  Bianchi,  N.  Cohen,  E.J.  Dunn, 
A.E.  Ellison,  F.  Glockner,  T.P.  Goss,  N.A.  Malek,  F.D.  O'Connell, 
P. A.  Pangakos,  L.  Pollak,  W.D.  Shea,  F.A.  Slowick,  Jr.,  W.  Southmayd, 
I.M.  Spear,  F.J.  Waters 

Associates:  L.S.  Buckley,  L.D.  Cohen,  H.H.  Hsieh,  R.R.  McGregor, 
W.  Samko,  M.F.  Yvars,  M.  Willie 

Instructors:  N.W.  Beberman,  J.J.  Canfield,  R.  Caron,  R.J.  Groves, 
A.  Haddad,  I.S.  Hurwitz,  P.J.  Lahey,  C.A.  Paquette,  N.L.. Pollock, 
J. A.  Philbin,  H.  Sandick,  R.E.  Senghas,  T.F.  Sullivan 

The  Department  of  Orthopedics'  portion  of  the  curriculum  provides  an 
introductory  approach  to  problems  of  the  neuromuscular  system.  Topics 
covered  include  congenital  malformations,  trauma,  infection,  metabolic  disease 
and  neoplasm.  Orthopedics  presents  the  opportunity  to  integrate  aspects  of  the 
pre-clinical  sciences  with  pediatrics,  medicine  and  surgery  in  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  the  neuromusculoskeletal  system. 
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The  elective  program  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  observe  and 
participate  in  the  practice  relationship  with  orthopedic  surgeons.  Students 
attend  conferences  at  the  affiliated  hospitals  and  participate  in  the  surgical, 
office  and  emergency  practice  of  the  preceptor  or  group  of  preceptors.  The 
orthopedists  who  have  agreed  to  serve  as  preceptors  for  this  program  are 
located  in  various  communities  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Department  of  Pathology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  G.  Majno 

Professors:  W.  Beautyman,  G.H.  Friedell,  A. A.  Like,  L.  Pechet*, 
D.T.  Purtilo,  A.  Templeton 

Visiting  Professors:  H.E.  MacMahon,  I.  Katayama 

Associate  Professors:  J.  Bhawan,  R.  Brown,  S.  Cohen,  U.  DeGirolami, 

G.  Douglas,  J.  Gibson,  R.  Harper,  L.  James,  A.  Russfield,  M.  Tracht,  D.  Yu 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  Bain,  R.  Brown,  S.  Burney,  I.  Joris,  G.  Parija, 
T.  Smith,  E.J.  Weringer,  J. P.  Yang 

Instructors:  M.  Aiba,  M.C.  Badonnel-Curry,  L.  Ceccacci,  L.A.  Paquin, 
E.  Sussman,  T.  Zand 

The  Department  of  Pathology  course  represents  the  medical  student's  first 
formal  encounter  with  the  notion  of  disease.  Because  the  agents  of  disease  are 
so  many  and  varied  (from  bacteria  and  viruses  to  congenital  defects,  drugs, 
weapons,  unhappiness  and  the  physicians  themselves)  the  pathology  course  must 
of  necessity  overlap  with  almost  all  other  courses  offered  within  the  Medical 
School.  It  remains  unique,  however,  in  its  approach — which  is  primarily  to 
analyze  the  body's  responses  to  injurious  agents,  whatever  their  nature. 

The  course  opens  with  a  five-week  introduction  to  General  Pathology, 
dealing  with  the  basic  manifestations  of  disease  at  the  level  of  cells  and  tissues. 
This  is  followed  by  a  longer  section  dealing  with  specific  diseases  as  they  affect 
all  organs  and  systems.  This  section  (which  corresponds  to  the  area  traditionally 
referred  to  as  Special  Pathology)  is  taught  in  conjunction  with  all  the  clinical 
departments,  along  the  pattern  currently  known  as  pathophysiology. 

Accordingly,  for  each  organ  and  system,  an  effort  is  made  to  paint  an  overall 
portrait  of  disease,  combining  structural,  functional  and  clinical  data;  the 
emphasis  is  on  basic  science,  but  always  dovetailed  with  clinical  information. 
The  didactic  content  of  each  segment  of  the  Pathophysiology  course  is  chosen 
in  collaboration  with  clinicians  who  are  specialized  in  that  particular  field, 
and  also  participate  in  the  subsequent  course  in  Clinical  Medicine;  thus 
redundance  is  avoided  and  necessary  repetition  can  be  planned. 
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Didactic  sessions  include,  besides  lectures,  a  blend  of  histopathology 
laboratories,  demonstrations  of  gross  pathology,  and  clinico-pathologic 
exercises  with  occasional  presentation  of  patients.  Participation  in  at  least  one 
autopsy  is  required.  Elective  small-group  seminar  sessions  are  also  offered. 
Close  association  with  the  Pathology  departments  of  affiliated  hospitals 
expose  the  students  to  a  variety  of  approaches  and  thus  broadens  their 
experience.  Two  to  four  students  each  year  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  year  "off"  for  an  in-depth  exposure  to  Pathology,  and  work  with 
responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  a  Pathology  Resident  either  at  St.  Vincent 
Hospital  or  at  the  Medical  Center. 

The  backbone  of  the  practice  of  medicine  is  the  understanding  of  disease 
processes.  The  overall  aim  of  the  Pathology  course  is  to  provide  future 
physicians  with  this  backbone. 
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Department  of  Pediatrics 

Professor  and  Chairman:  J.B.  Hanshaw 

Professors:  J.  Brem,  J.J.  Calabro*,  J. A.  Duggan,  S.D.  Garrard*, 

A.M.  Pappas*,  C.V.  Pryles,  P.L.  Townes,  T.M.  Teree,  A.  Yankauer*, 

E.  Sumpter,  P.H.  Viles 

Associate  Professors:  I.F.  Abroms*,  G.T.  Critz,  B.E.  Griffin,  R.M.  Ross, 
H.H.  Shuman,  A. P.  Scheiner,  P.C.  Marshall 

Assistant  Professors:  F.J.  Bednarek,  C.A.  Bergman,  J.D.  Curran, 
L.K.  DeNicola,  J.H.  Donovan,  Jr.,  S.K.  Dopkeen,  N.L.  Eckhert*, 
L.E.  Fazen*,  A.J.  Fitzpatrick,  A.  Gurwitz,  P.P.  Karpawich, 
P.K.  Kleinman*,  K.C.  Levy*,  M.  McMurray,  Z.  Panjavani*,  J.G.  Palfrey, 
J. A.  Riordan,  D.J.  Rosen*,  P.  Rosenthal*,  C.A.  Roy,  W.C.  Smith, 
R.W.  Sorrenti,  L.  Sullivan,  R.S.  Brown,  J. P.  Shonkoff,  H.J.  Brick, 
M.H.  Young 

Associates:  J.W.  Harding,  F.J.  Harrington,  J.  Izsak,  D.P.  Miller, 

R.G.  Neuhardt,  R.  Pagano,  G.E.  Porter,  D.C.  Shukan,  J.F.  Steele-Perkins 

Instructors:  S.K.  Chung,  J.M.  Cummings,  Jr.,  CM.  Donovan,  B.S.  Fieldman, 
R.K.  Gedachian,  T.H.  Hayden,  M.E.  Hirsch,  E.  Kazarian*,  W.F.  Jan, 
R.A.  Joos,  N.T.  LaCava,  S.  Ladha,  N.B.  Lerner,  D.M.  Martin,  M.  Morris, 

F.  Nenna,  A.  Ramachandra,  A.C.  Sharpies,  S.M.  Stowe,  M.P.  Weinstein, 
S.M.  Weiss 

The  goals  of  the  Pediatric  Department  are  to  offer  the  student  an 
appreciation  of  those  physical  and  functional  differences  between  infants  and 
children  and  adults,  which  must  be  considered  by  the  physician  regardless  of 
his  or  her  field  of  concentration;  and  to  afford  the  student  a  meaningful 
exposure  to  infants  and  children  in  order  to  assist  in  making  a  career  decision. 

During  the  first  two  years,  members  of  the  Department  participate  in  various 
basic  science  department  and  interdepartmental  exercises  (lectures,  conferences, 
laboratories),  emphasizing  physical  and  psychosocial  aspects  of  health  and 
disease  in  children  and  providing  integration  with  the  content  of  the  various 
basic  science  courses.  Interdisciplinary  courses  in  genetics  and  the  behavioral 
sciences  are  two  areas  in  which  the  Department  has  specific  teaching 
responsibilities. 

The  core  clinical  clerkship  (third  or  fourth  year)  consists  of  a  six-week  period 
during  which  the  student  participates  as  part  of  the  health  care  team  seeing 
patients  under  supervision  in  various  ambulatory  and  inpatient  facilities. 
Wards  and  clinics  of  St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Medical  Center  are  used  for  the  bulk  of  the  teaching  with  experience  in  neonatal 
medicine  available  at  the  Memorial  Hospital  (Worcester).  In  addition,  several 
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students  may  spend  their  entire  six-week  core  clerkship  at  either  Baystate 
Medical  Center  (Springfield)  or  the  Berkshire  Medical  Center  (Pittsfield)  where 
the  Pediatric  Department  has  formed  affiliated  relationships  for  educational 
purposes. 

Electives  for  students  who  have  completed  their  core  clerkship  are  available  in 
Worcester  in  general  pediatrics  (inpatient  and/or  ambulatory),  neonatology, 
and  certain  subspecialty  areas.  Electives  outside  the  Worcester  area  may  be 
arranged  with  the  help  of  the  Department. 

Department  of  Pharmacology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  N.C.  Brown* 

Professors:  T.B.  Miller**,  D.R.  Waud,  B.R.  Johnson**  (Clinical) 

Associate  Professors:  K.R.  Carlson,  R.E.  Humphreys**,  M.G.  Marinus, 
C.  Mulder,  E.R.  Smith,  G.E.  Wright 

Assistant  Professor:  A.T.  Canada 

The  Department  of  Pharmacology  course,  part  of  the  basic  science 
portion  of  the  curriculum,  forms  a  bridge  between  pre-clinical  and  clinical 
studies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  basic  pharmacological  principles  as  they  are 
related  to  modern  therapeutics.  After  a  general  introduction,  the  biochemical 
and  physiological  basis  of  drug  actions  are  considered  for  the  principal  classes 
of  drugs  and  discussed  with  illustrations  relevant  to  medical  practice.  Selected 
laboratory  experiences  and  conference  sessions  are  offered  as  illustrations  of 
important  topics  and  principles. 
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Department  of  Physiology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  H.M.  Goodman 

Professors:  F.S.  Fay,  T.B.  Miller*,  L.E.  Braverman* 

Associate  Professors:  J.G.  Dobson,  E.M.  Ettienne,  J.D.  Feinblatt,  P.  Grigg, 
J.J.  Singer,  M.S.  Smith,  J.V.  Walsh 

Assistant  Professors:  J.C.S.  Frey,  T.W.  Honeyman 

Research  Professors:  D.R.  Kominz,  J. A.  McCracken 

Research  Associate  Professors:  A.H.  Hoffman,  R.A.  Tuft 
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Research  Associates:  G.P.  Frick,  G.  Grichting,  C.  Scheid 
Assistant:  J.S.  Czicman 
Visiting  Professor:  F.  Heinmets 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  offers  instruction  designed  to  provide  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  physiology  and  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  an  understanding  of  the  functional  bases  of  both  health  and 
disease  in  man.  Because  continuing  advancement  in  modern  medicine  rests  in 
large  measure  upon  progress  in  physiology,  the  student,  and  later  the  physician, 
must  be  equipped  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in  the  field.  The  course 
work  therefore  seeks  to  balance  broad  coverage  of  the  wide  range  of 
physiological  subspecialties  with  in-depth  analysis  of  certain  topics  that  are 
particularly  illustrative  of  basic  principles  and  methods  of  analysis.  In  this 
way,  the  student  acquires  both  the  factual  background  and  the  rational 
approach  to  the  organization  and  evaluation  of  information  that  are  the 
prerequisites  for  continuing  self-education. 

Studies  in  the  Department  of  Physiology  begin  with  intensive  consideration  of 
basic  aspects  of  cellular  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  the  functions  of 
biological  membranes.  Detailed  consideration  is  given  to  the  neural  membrane, 
its  electrical  properties,  and  the  integration  of  neural  impulses  in  the  central 
nervous  system.  This  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  physiological 
systems  responsible  for  the  regulation  of  the  cellular  environment:  the 
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cardiovascular,  respiratory,  renal  and  gastrointestinal  systems.  The  course 
concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  integrative  functions  of  the  endocrine 
system.  In  addition  to  formal  lectures,  throughout  the  course  there  are  frequent 
small  group  conferences,  workshops  and  problem-solving  sessions.  A  few 
selected  laboratory  exercises  introduce  the  student  to  the  instruments  and 
techniques  available  for  the  study  of  physiological  processes.  They  also 
provide  graphic  illustration  of  the  concepts  studied  in  the  lecture  hall.  The 
laboratory  exercises  are  supplemented  with  demonstrations  and  films. 

Department  of  Psychiatry 

Professor  and  Chairman:  S.  Walzer 

Professor  and  Vice  Chairman:  D.J.  Myerson 

Professors:  R.  Bibace*,  E.  Mason 

Associate  Professors:  A.J.  Barnes,  H.S.  Berger,  S.  Bloomberg, 

D.M.  Broverman,  I.  Broverman,  J. P.  Cattell,  B.  Guterman,  B.M.  Ianzito, 
L.  LeBeaux,  W.K.  Linson,  H.  Lipton,  J.E.  Prunier,  R.  Rothstein,  J.F.  Scott, 
A.  Varjabedian,  W.  Vogel 

Assistant  Professors:  B.D.  Aspel,  H.D.  Barnshaw,  A.H.  Carter,  H.  Cohen, 
S.A.  Conna,  M.  Cooperman,  G.  Deering,  D.A.  Finkel,  S.M.  Gallup, 
J.  Geller,  D.H.  Gill,  R.L.  Gottlieb,  R.B.  Harrington,  M.S.  Ingraham, 
T.  Jellinek,  A.  Kerzner,  A.M.  Leavitt,  K.C.  Levy,  C.  Nadeau,  M.S.  Perlman, 
L.E.  Peterson,  W.L.  Pilette,  J.M.  Pomerantz,  E.R.  Reiner,  H.G.  Reiss, 
H.  Romero,  P. A.  Rosenthal,  R.J.  Rosenwald,  J.  Rothman,  C.  Saviano, 
M.R.  Sills,  C.W.  Zanor 

Associates:  B.L.  Ackerman,  S.H.  Armstrong,  S.  Carter,  J.S.  Clausen, 
M.I.  Clionsky,  M.  Copel,  M.W.  Cutler,  H.N.  Emmanuel,  L.F.  Ferguson, 
M.J.  Fino,  J.M.  Fiorentino,  D.J.  Friedenson,  K.G.  Gardiner,  E.B.  Gardner, 
D.J.  Gelinas,  M.  Gil,  D.E.  Gilman,  J.H.  Holtzman,  J.  Hughes, 
D.B.  Humenansky,  R.K.  Jennings,  J.L.  Kahn,  M.A.  Karpel,  I.L.  Klepper, 
C.  Levin,  D.R.  Lombard,  T.W.  Lucas,  F.V.  Mervyn,  J.T.  Murray, 
C.B.S.  Patel,  J.M.  Pestana,  R.  Prager,  P.J.  Pryjima,  L.  Reiss, 
M.W.  Rodehaver,  P.M.  Rosen,  T.O.  Rowe,  P.J.  Sandler,  E.S.  Strauss, 
R.S.  Wolf 

Instructors:  K.  Acharya,  G.J.  Bertsch,  S.S.  Boskind,  P.  Geronimo, 

M.  Hashimi,  C.K.  Marshall,  S.  Pattaratornkosohn,  A.  Polcino,  J.  Rinsky, 
L.  Seeve,  H.  Shirazi,  J.O.  Van  Bavel,  N.  Williamson 

Lecturer:  G.J.  Breen 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  has  developed  a  curriculum  aimed  at 
acquainting  students  with  the  changing  patterns  of  human  behavioral  growth 
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and  development  throughout  life  and  the  multitude  of  biological,  psychological 
and  social  factors  that  influence  it.  Attention  is  paid  to  both  the  adaptive  and 
maladaptive  mechanisms  employed  by  the  individual  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
experiences  encountered  throughout  the  developmental  epochs.  Both  normal 
and  abnormal  and  human  behavioral  development  are  presented  with  an 
interactional,  multidisciplinary  orientation,  emphasizing  many  different 
psychological,  biological  and  social  theoretical  systems.  Given  this 
conceptualization,  it  is  hoped  that  students  will  develop  flexible  attitudes 
toward  the  understanding  of  the  treatment  approaches  to  the  psychiatric 
patient.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  possibilities  for  early  recognition  and  for 
prevention  of  handicapping  psychological  problems  that  prevent  individuals 
from  realizing  their  full  development  potential. 

During  the  first  year  the  medical  student  is  exposed  to  didactic  lectures  and 
clinical  experiences  aimed  at  presenting  the  patterns  and  mechanisms  of 
normal  human  behavioral  growth  and  development.  In  the  second  year  the 
principles  of  diagnosis  and  management  of  psychopathology  are  emphasized. 

Students  spend  their  clerkships  in  both  hospital  and  community  clinic 
settings  which  provide  broad  exposure  to  a  variety  of  psychiatric  problems. 
For  those  with  special  interests  in  psychiatry,  the  department  provides  several 
electives  for  fourth  year  students,  including  experience  in  the  department's 
adult,  short-term,  inpatient  psychiatric  unit.  This  Mental  Health  Unit 
incorporates  the  latest  in  milieu  and  ancillary  therapy  techniques  and  serves 
the  public  sector  primarily.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Massachusetts  to  be 
housed  in  a  medical  center. 

Department  of  Radiology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  L.E.  Hawes 

Professors:  L.L.  Engstrom,  M.H.  Farmelant,  S.P.  Kadish,  E.F.  Kilroy, 
M.V.  Pilepich,  W.K.  Tak,  F.A.  White 

Assistant  Professors:  W.A.  Carey,  J.V.  Carroll,  D.J.  Cavan,  D.  Fitzgerald, 
D.J.  Goodman,  J.F.  Gowdey,  P.K.  Kleinman,  S.G.  Lathi,  M.  Leeds, 
J.  Levine,  L.J.  Moss,  D.A.  Ostfeld,  V.  Patel,  V.  Raptopoulos,  K.  Reuter, 
D.M.  Sherman,  J.C.  Smith,  V.  Zezulin 

Associates:  R.F.  Austin,  J.F.  Lingley,  J.D.  Villiotte 

Instructors:  K.T.  Benedict,  P.S.  Chen,  W.B.  Choe,  R.O.  Danford, 

S.J.  Masters,  D.J.  Poutasse,  P.F.  Rentz,  D.S.  Schwartz,  M.A.  Weiner, 
H.T.  Wolfman 

The  Department  of  Radiology  is  divided  into  Roentgenology  and 
Radiotherapy. 
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X-ray  diagnosis  is  a  visual  learning  process  in  all  four  years.  An  abnormality 
in  an  x-ray  examination  must  be  explained  on  an  anatomical,  pathological  or 
physiological  basis  coordinated  in  a  single  accurate  diagnosis  or  evolving  into  a 
gamut  of  diagnoses  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  clinical  and  x-ray  faculty.  In 
many  cases,  treatment  may  be  founded  and  followed  by  x-ray.  In  many  chronic 
diseases,  a  return  to  normal  function  or  deterioration  may  be  seen  by  x-ray. 

The  modalities  available  for  diagnosis  in  Roentgenology  include:  plain  x-rays, 
x-rays  with  contrast  media,  tomography,  ultrasound,  and  CT  scanning.  Invasive 
diagnostic  methods  include  pyelography,  myelography,  direct  cholangiography, 
angiography  and  needle  biopsy.  Angiography  may  not  only  show  a  bleeding 
point  in  the  brain,  lung  or  GI  tract,  but  the  bleeding  may  be  controlled  by 
embolization  of  coagulative  material  into  the  bleeding  site.  Even  obstructive 
arterial  disease  is  now  recanalized  by  a  balloon  catheter. 

Medical  students  are  accepted  for  x-ray  study  in  all  four  years.  A  weekly  course 
in  X-ray  Imaging  is  given  to  orient  the  first  year  student  in  these  modalities.  In 
the  second  and  later  years,  students  participate  in  x-ray  work  during  their 
surgical  and  medical  rotations.  A  month-long  session  is  offered  in  both  the  third 
and  fourth  years  at  the  Medical  Center  and  affiliated  hospitals. 

A  student  applying  to  the  Chairman  of  Radiology  for  a  month's  elective  course 
may  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  four  well-equipped  hospital  x-ray  departments  in 
Worcester.  A  preference  may  be  indicated,  but  not  more  than  three  or  four 
students  study  at  the  same  time  in  any  one  hospital. 

Department  of  Surgery 

Professor  and  Chairman:  H.B.  Wheeler 

Professor  Emeritus:  L.  Soutter 

Professors:  E.J.  Croce,  G.R.  Dunlop,  J.B.  Herrmann,  H.A.  Wilkinson 
(Neurosurgery) 

Associate  Professors:  A.F.  Bom  (Plastic),  W.H.J.  Chang  (Plastic), 

H.M.  Constantian  (Urology),  B.S.  Cutler,  R.I.  Davidson  (Neurosurgery), 
J.R.  Dmochowski,  G.F.  Fitzpatrick,  G.L.  Haidak,  D.  Hight,  R.A.Johnson 
(Neurosurgery),  J.M.  Kelly,  J.J.  Manning,  F.J.  McCready,  J.F.  Sherer,  Jr. 
(Urology),  W.E.  Silva,  W.T.  Small,  R.J.  Tracy,  R.J.  Utzschneider, 
T.J.  Vander  Salm  (Thoracic),  C.S.  Whelan,  J.  Rothmeier  (Biomedical 
Computing) 

Assistant  Professors:  E.L.  Amaral,  L.F.  Anastasia  (Thoracic),  R.D.  Blute 
(Urology),  D.P.  Brown,  F.G.  Cataldo,  J. P.  Chandler,  M.G.  Ciborski, 
H.G.  Clermont,  C.C.  Curd,  J.F.  Curran,  Jr.,  C.  Durham,  R.A.  Falcone, 
L.M.  Felton  (Urology),  J.F.  Furcinitti,  P.M.  Haidak  (Plastic), 
J.W.  Henderson,  S.A.  Hoffman,  E.O.  Home,  J.T.  Howard, 
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P.J.  Howard,  Jr.  (Urology),  J. P.  Hughes  (Otolaryngology),  S.R.  Jaffee 
(Urology),  B.N.  Josephs,  K.S.  Kagey,  K.C.  Kirkland,  E.W.  Leibowitz, 
J.C.  McCann,  Jr.,  J.R.  Neary,  N.A.  Patwardhan,  F.A.  Pualwan, 
J.B.  Petter  (Thoracic),  R.J.  Phaneuf  (Urology),  P.J.  Sadighi,  J.I.  Sanders 
(Thoracic),  W.A.  Sayman,  R.J.  Silkman,  O.S.  Stern  (Plastic),  B.B.  Stone 
(Neurosurgery),  S.D.  Weinert  (Urology),  M.D.  Wertheimer,  R.  Zupanec 

Associates:  E.J.  Galla  (Neurosurgery),  C.  Momonas  (Urology),  R.W.  Marcure 
(Urology),  S.E.  Tosi  (Urology),  G.E.  Vazakas  (Urology),  E.F.  Gallaher, 
B.S.  Maini,  E.I.  Garick,  M.  Taylor  (Otolaryngology) 

Instructors:  W.A.  Blais,  R.G.  Colby,  J.S.  Cranford,  J.R.  Fine 

(Otolaryngology),  N.H.  Gomez  (Plastic),  N.  Harris  (Otolaryngology), 

S.E.  Kurland  (Otolaryngology),  J.B.  Liland  (Otolaryngology),  T.B.  Hopkins 
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(Urology),  N.N.  Jasir,  L.A.  Palma,  R.P.  Walchenback,  M.  Zamansky 
(Otolaryngology) 

Lecturer:  R.A.  Peura  (Biomedical  Engineering) 

Fellow:  S.  Doko 

Senior  Consultants:  W.G.  Austen  (Cardiac),  M.J.  Buckley  (Cardiac), 
W.M.  Daggett  (Cardiac),  CD.  Wang  (Endocrinology) 

Department  of  Otolaryngology 
Chairman — Open 

Division  of  Plastic  Surgery 
Chairman — W.H.J.  Chang 

Division  of  Urology 
Chairman — H.M.  Constantian 

Division  of  Neurosurgery 
Chairman — H.A.  Wilkinson 

The  Department  of  Surgery  participates  in  interdisciplinary  teaching  in 
the  first  two  years  and  offers  third-year  students  a  12-week  introductory  course 
in  surgical  care.  Undergraduate  teaching  emphasizes  those  aspects  of  surgery 
which  are  pertinent  to  all  practicing  physicians,  and  not  just  those  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  surgery.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  pathophysiology  of  surgical 
patients,  rather  than  on  surgical  technique.  Most  of  the  students'  time  is  spent 
in  clerkships,  which  include  the  major  surgical  specialties.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
bedside  teaching  and  direct  student  participation  in  patient  care.  An  effort  is 
also  made  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  spectrum  of  careers  in  surgery  and 
to  indicate  which  surgical  specialties  are  most  needed  at  the  present  time.  To 
assist  in  this  objective,  each  student  is  assigned  a  preceptor  in  surgery  from  the 
voluntary  clinical  staff  of  surgeons  practicing  in  the  Worcester  area. 
Fourth-year  elective  courses  in  surgical  fields  are  also  available. 

Interdepartmental  Programs 

Introduction  to  Patient  Care  Program 

The  Introduction  to  Patient  Care  Program  for  first  year  students  is 
designed  to  provide  students  with  a  basic  understanding  of  information  in 
behavioral  sciences  appropriate  to  their  training  as  physicians,  including  normal 
behavioral  development,  concepts  of  deviancy  and  issues  of  prevention,  ethics 
and  medical  humanities;  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  skills  in  effective 
communication  and  patient  education,  and;  an  introduction  to  particular 
elements  of  medicine  as  practiced  in  the  primary  care  setting. 
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Each  segment  of  the  program  is  designed  to  be  a  complete  content  component 
as  well  as  to  compliment  the  other  segments. 

The  interdisciplinary  approach,  as  fostered  by  72  institutional  faculty  and  a 
great  number  of  extramural  field  associates,  emphasizes  multi-dimensional 
approaches  to  problem  solving  and  affirms  the  complex  milieu  in  which  today's 
health  professionals  must  work. 

The  behavioral  segments  facilitate  students'  attempts  to  incorporate  the 
approach  of  the  medical  scientist  with  their  humane  sensibilities.  The  basic 
clinical  skills  and  field  experience  segments  should  lead  to  an  early 
understanding  of  professional  roles.  Together,  the  various  segments  of  the 
program  provide  a  model  of  the  medical  practitioner  as  one  who  values  both 
competence  and  social  dimensions  of  care. 

Preventive  Medicine 

The  Preventive  Medicine  Program  for  second  year  students  focuses  on 
disease  prevention  and  health  maintenance.  Its  overall  goal  is  to  enable  medical 
students  to  develop  a  framework  for  the  application  of  preventive  medicine  in 
medical  practice  through  the  acquisition,  integration  and  use  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine 

At  the  start  of  the  third  year,  before  the  beginning  of  clinical  clerkships, 
all  students  participate  in  a  six  week  "Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine" 
course  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Medicine.  This 
interdisciplinary  course  builds  upon  the  pathophysiology  of  disease  learned  in 
the  second  year  and  helps  students  to  prepare  for  a  comprehensive  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  approach  to  clinical  medicine.  Students  learn  the  clinical 
presentations  of  patients  with  various  forms  of  disease,  the  diagnostic 
modalities  that  need  to  be  employed,  and  therapeutic  strategies  that  are 
undertaken.  This  course  utilizes  a  patient-oriented  approach  to  clinical  medicine 
and  draws  upon  the  teaching  expertise  of  faculty  from  various  clinical 
departments. 

Genetics 

Genetics  is  a  fundamental  science  which  is  applicable  to  all  areas  of 
medicine.  This  is  reflected  in  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the  faculty.  The 
rapid  advances  in  molecular  and  human  genetics  requires  a  sound  knowledge  of 
basic  principles.  It  is  these  basic  principles  which  the  course  presents  and  which 
the  student  is  required  to  master.  The  coverage  of  the  course  includes  the 
molecular  nature  of  mutations  and  their  effects;  modes  of  transmission  of 
genetic  defects;  population  genetics;  genetic  counselling  and  recombinant 
DNA  technology. 
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Graduate  Studies 


A  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Medical  Sciences  is  offered  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School. 
The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  train  biomedical  scientists/educators  who 
will  have  a  broad  background  in  the  medical  sciences,  and  who  will  be  able 
to  conduct  research  with  direct  relevance  to  human  disease.  The  program  of 
study  consists  of:  1)  a  core  curriculum  of  courses  in  basic  medical  sciences, 
Cellular  and  Molecular  Biology,  and  laboratory  rotations,  and  2)  a 
specialization  in  Anatomy,  Biochemistry,  Immunology,  Microbiology, 
Pathology,  Pharmacology  or  Physiology  involving  advanced  coursework  and 
thesis  research  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  at  the  School.  An 
interdisciplinary  specialization  may  be  designed  for  students  interested  in 
research  in  one  of  the  clinical  science  areas.  It  is  possible  for  a  medical 
student  to  obtain  the  M.D.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  although  admission  to  the  M.D. 
program  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  option. 

The  Medical  School  participates  in  the  Worcester  Consortium  Biomedical 
Sciences  Ph.D.  program  jointly  with  Clark  University,  the  Worcester 
Foundation  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  In 
this  program  students  with  advanced  training  and/or  considerable  research 
experience  beyond  the  baccalaureate  level  may  devote  full  time  to  research 
toward  the  Ph.D.  Degree. 

An  alternate  route  for  graduate  education  at  the  Medical  School  is  through  the 
"Five  College  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program"  involving  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  and  Williams,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Amherst 
colleges.  Students  in  this  program  are  admitted  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a 
biological  science  department  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst, 
and  do  their  thesis  research  with  a  faculty  member  at  the  Medical  School. 

Financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  graduate  assistantships  and  research 
assistantships  is  available  to  graduate  students  at  the  Medical  School.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies, 
University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School,  55  Lake  Avenue  North, 
Worcester,  MA  01605. 
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Faculty  Council  Members  1978-1979 


Chairman:  John  A.  Paraskos,  M.D. 
Vice  Chairman:  Emil  R.  Smith,  Ph.D. 
Secretary:  Georgina  M.  Nemecek,  Ph.D. 
Member  at  Large:  Gilbert  Levinson,  M.D. 


Anatomy 

Anesthesia 

Biochemistry 

Family  &  Community  Medicine 


DEPAR  TMENT  REPRESENTA  TIVES 

Michael  J.  Mulroy,  Ph.D. 
Robert  M.  Giasi,  M.D. 
Georgina  M.  Nemecek,  Ph.D. 


Medicine 


Microbiology 

Obstetrics /Gynecology 

Orthopedics 

Pathology 

Pediatrics 

Pharmacology 

Physiology 

Surgery 


John  J.  Frey,  M.D. 
Barry  S.  Levy,  M.D. 
Ellen  Mansell,  M.D. 
Samuel  Pickens,  M.D. 

Kenneth  Farbman,  M.D. 
Richard  H.  Glew,  M.D. 
Harry  L.  Greene,  M.D. 
Gilbert  Levinson,  M.D. 
Alan  Michelson,  M.D. 
John  A.  Paraskos,  M.D. 
Leonard  Morse,  M.D. 

David  Parker,  Ph.D. 

Ganson  Purcell,  M.D. 

Gerald  G.  Steinberg,  M.D. 

David  T.  Purtilo,  M.D. 

Peter  Viles,  M.D. 

Emil  Smith,  Ph.D. 

James  Dobson,  Ph.D. 

John  Herrmann,  M.D. 
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Standing  Committees  —  1978-1979 


Admissions  Committee 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Sumpter,  Chairman 

Ms.  Margaret  A.  Booker,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Milford  W.  Greene,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Roger  Barber 

Dr.  N.  Lynn  Eckhert 

Dr.  Earl  M.  Ettienne 

Dr.  Karen  Kagey 

Dr.  Eileen  S.  Kane 

Dr.  James  J.  Lukes 

Dr.  Steven  Marlowe 

Dr.  Roger  Mills 

Dr.  Trudy  Morrison 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Ockene 

Dr.  Thomas  Winters 

Cynthia  Choate,  student 

Poul  LaPlante,  student 

Affirmative  Action  Committee 
(Hospital/School) 

Dr.  Peter  H.  Viles,  Chairman 

Dr.  Milford  W.  Greene,  ex  officio 

Mr.  Kenneth  Grubbs,  ex  officio 

Ms.  Margaret  A.  Booker 

Mr.  Tim  Cummins 

Dr.  Earl  M.  Ettienne 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Fargnoli 

Mr.  W.  Clifford  Fisher 

Dr.  Anita  Hopper 

Ms.  Martha  McGowan 

Dr.  Carel  Mulder 

Ms.  Joanne  M.  Robertson 

Ms.  Nellie  P.  Toney 

Dr.  Lydia  Villa-Komaroff 

Ms.  Sara  Jayne  Williams 


Budget  Committee 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Mr.  Michael  O.  Bice,  ex  officio 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cathey,  ex  officio 

Mr.  Kenneth  Grubbs,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Gale  Kelly,  ex  officio 

Mr.  John  Turek,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Wallace  H.J.  Chang 

Dr.  James  E.  Dalen 

Dr.  James  G.  Dobson 

Dr.  Irma  O.  Szymanski 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Tipper 

Committee  on  Committees 

Dr.  H.  Maurice  Goodman,  Chairman 

Ms.  Margaret  A.  Booker,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Menelaos  Aliapoulios 

Dr.  Neil  R.  Blacklow 

Dr.  John  B.  Herrmann 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Hickler 

Dr.  Guido  Majno 

Dr.  David  C.  Parker 

Mr.  John  D.  Patrick 

Committee  on  Research 
(Scientific  Council) 

Dr.  Neal  Brown,  ex  officio 

Mr.  George  Clark,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Lewis  E.  Braverman 

Dr.  Kris  Carlson 

Dr.  Peter  Grigg 

Dr.  Sheldon  Kapen 

Dr.  David  Kessner 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Like 

Dr.  Robert  F.  McGuire 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Singer 

Dr.  Miriam  M.  Susskind 
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Committee  on  Resources 

Dr.  Neal  C.  Brown,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Lloyd  E.  Hawes 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Honeyman 

Dr.  Isabelle  Joris 

Dr.  Isao  Katayama 

Dr.  James  J.  Lukes 

Dr.  Liberto  Pechet 

Educational  Policy  Committee 

Dr.  Peter  Levine,  Chairman 

Dr.  Alan  J.  Barnes 

Dr.  David  A.  Drachman 

Dr.  Garry  Fitzpatrick 

Dr.  Jean-Pierre  Flatt 

Dr.  Susan  B.  Gagliardi 

Dr.  Milford  W.  Greene,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Robert  Gruninger 

Dr.  Ellen  Mansell 

Dr.  Tracy  Miller 

Dr.  Myron  Tracht 

Dr.  John  V.  Walsh 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  White 


Personnel  Action  Committee 

Dr.  Michael  A.  Bratt,  Chairman 

Dr.  Neil  R.  Blacklow 

Dr.  Barbara  Waud 

Dr.  Garry  F.  Fitzpatrick 

Dr.  James  B.  Hanshaw 

Dr.  Tracy  B.  Miller 

Dr.  John  A.  Paraskos 

Ms.  Dawn  Dahl  Smith 

Space  Committee 

Dr.  Neal  Brown,  ex  officio 

Dr.  H.  Maurice  Goodman,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Michael  Bratt 

Dr.  Lewis  E.  Braverman 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Hickler 

Dr.  Guido  Majno 

Dr.  Stanley  Walzer 

Dr.  H.  Brownell  Wheeler 


Financial  Aid  Committee 

Dr.  Joel  Feinblatt,  Chairman 

Dr.  Milford  W.  Greene,  ex  officio 

Ms.  Susan  E.  Jeffcoat,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Edmund  Croce 

Dr.  Umberto  DeGirolami 

Dr.  John  Fray 

Dr.  Leslie  Lipworth 

Grievance  Committee 

Dr.  Peter  H.  Viles,  Chairman 

Ms.  Margaret  A.  Booker,  ex  officio 

Dr.  John  Monahan 

Dr.  Frederic  S.  Fay 

Dr.  David  T.  Purtilo 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Singer 
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Trustees  of  the  University 

O  rgtm  ization  of  1979 

Stephen  G.  Breyer  of  Cambridge 

Sylvia  K.  Burack  of  Brookline 

James  F.  Crain  of  Lexington 
*Nancy  Cross  of  Somerville 

Daniel  Dennis  of  Danvers 

Michael  F.  Donlan  of  West  Roxbury 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington 

Haskell  A.  Kassler  of  Brookline 

James  B.  Krumsiek  of  Longmeadow 
*Richard  LaVoice  of  West  Springfield 

Paul  G.  Marks  of  Framing  ham 

Ogretta  V.  McNeil  of  Worcester 

Ruth  S.  Morgenthau  of  Cambridge 

Sister  Kathleen  M.  Popko  of  Westfield 

Gavin  D.  Robertson  of  Worcester 

Simon  L.  Sawtelle  of  Dorchester 

Erline  Shearer  of  Dorchester 

Frederick  S.  Troy  of  Boston 

Ex  Officio 

Edward  J.  King  of  Winthrop,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

David  C.  Knapp  of  Newton,  President  of  the  University 

Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Boston,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Alfred  L.  Frechette,  M.D.  of  Boston,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 

Robert  L.  Okin,  M.D.  of  Boston,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 

William  Atkins  of  Amherst,  Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen 

Frederic  Winthrop  Jr.  of  Ipswich,  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Agriculture 

Officers  of  the  Board 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington,  Chairman 

David  C.  Knapp  of  Newton,  President  of  the  University 

Robert  H.  Brand  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 

Ann  S.  Hurd  of  Boston,  Administrative  Secretary 

Dorothy  K.  Eichel  of  Boston,  Assistant  Secretary 

John  F.  Miller  of  Boston,  Assistant  Secretary 

*Student  Trustee 
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Officers  of  Administration 

University  Administration 

David  C.  Knapp,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago),  President 
Ernest  A.  Lynton,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Senior  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs 

Bernice  E.  Bradin,  MB. A.  (Harvard  University),  Vice  President  for 
Management 

Robert  H.  Brand,  M.B.A.  (Rutgers,  the  State  University),  Treasurer 

Ann  S.  Hurd,  B.A.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Administrative  Secretary 

Worcester  Campus 

Robert  E.  Trancjuada,  M.D.  (Stanford  University),  Chancellor /Dean 

Philip  Caper,  M.D.  (University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles),  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Health  Affairs 

Michael  O.  Bice,  M.H.A.  (University  of  Michigan),  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Administration  and  Finance  and  Hospital  Director 

Edgar  E.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Provost 

John  P.  Howe,  III,  M.D.  (Boston  University),  Associate  Dean  for  Professional 
Affairs  and  Continuing  Education,  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Hugh  S.  Fulmer,  M.D.  (S.U.N.Y.  at  Syracuse),  Associate  Dean  for  Clinical 
Education  and  Primary  Care 

Joel  D.  Feinblatt,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Associate  Dean  for 
Student  Affairs 

Samuel  Thompson,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Community  Relations,  Planning  and  Development,  and  Associate  Dean  for 
Administration  and  Finance 

Gale  L.  Kelly,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for 
A  cademic  Affairs  and  Planning  and  A  ssociate  Dean  for  A  Hied  Health 

Neal  C.  Brown,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Acting  Associate  Dean  for 
Scientific  Affairs 

Karl  J.  Hittelman,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles),  Acting 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 

George  Wright,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Acting  Associate  Dean  for 

Graduate  Studies 
N.  Lynn  Eckhert,  M.D.  (S.U.N.Y.  at  Buffalo),  Assistant  Dean  for  Admissions 
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Milford  W.  Greene,  Ph.D.  (Wesleyan),  Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of 

Minority  Student  Affairs 
Mayre  B.  Coulter,  J.D.  (Northeastern  University),  Registrar 

Lawrence  J.  Van  Cura,  M.A.,  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Associate  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Information  Resources 
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Medical  School  Faculty 


James  R.  Abel,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Ohio  State, 

1960;  M.D.,  1963 
Robert  M.  Abrams,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1954;  M.D.,  Boston 

University,  1958 
Israel  F.  Abroms,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Neurology,  M.B., 

B.Ch.,  Witwatersrand,  Johannesburg  (South  Africa),  1956 
Kalpana  R.  Acharya,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  St.  Xavier's,  1964;  M.B.B.S., 

B.J.  (India),  1968 
Brian  L.  Ackerman,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1969;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1973 
Richard  V.  Aghababian,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1970;  M.D., 

Masssachusetts,  1974 
Motohiko  Aiba,  Instructor  in  Pathology,  M.D.  Keio  (Japan),  1969 
Rene  Aillon,  Associate  in  Anesthesia,  B.A.,  College  of  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 

Christ  (Bolivia),  1951;  M.D.,  St.  Francis  Eavier  (Bolivia),  1959 
Carlton  M.  Akins,  Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1962;  M.D., 

1966 
Joseph  Albert,  Associate  in  Medicine,  M.D.,  Vermont,  1954 
Janet  A.  Albrecht,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Connecticut  College,  1965;  M.P.H.,  Yale,  1969;  M.B.A.,  Boston  University,  1978 
Menelaos  A.  Aliapoulios,  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1952;  M.D.,  Johns 

Hopkins,  1959 
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Rochester,  1957 
Samuel  M.  Cohen,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1967;  M.D., 

1972;  Ph.D.,  1972 
Stephen  M.  Cohen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S., 

Massachusetts,  1969;  M.D.,  Albany,  1973 
Raymond  G.  Colby,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1939;  M.D.,  New 

York,  1943 
Benjamin  E.  Cole,  Jr.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Yale,  1940; 

M.D.,  Jefferson,  1944 
Lionel  M.  Cole,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.  McGill  (Montreal),  1927;  M.D.,  1931 
Joel  L.  Colker,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Yale,  1957;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1961 
Jerrold  P.  Commons,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  M.D., 

Washington,  1952 
Thomas  J.  Condon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  B.S.C.,  St.  Francis 

Xavier  (Ottawa),  1959;  M.D.,  Ottawa,  1963 
Sherrill  A.  Conna,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Duke,  1955;  M.D.,  1962 
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Harold   M.   Constantian,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,    Chairman,    Division   of 

Urology,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1933;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y.,  Downstate,  1937 
John  M.  Cooke,  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  A.B.,  Providence,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts, 

1976 
Martin  Coopttman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1934; 

M.D.,  Jefferson,  1938 
Marcia  N.  Copel,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1945;  M.S.,  Columbia, 

1950 
Gerald  P.  Corcoran,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Boston 

College,  1961;  M.D.,  Vermont,  1965 
Ricardo  A.  Cordon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.D.,  San  Carlos  de 

Guatemala,  1967 
Louis  A.  Corsaro,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Iona,  1964;  M.D.,  New  Jersey,  1968 
James  Francis  Cosgrove,  Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross, 

1937;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1941 
James  G.  Cotanche,  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Rochester, 

1950;  M.D.,  1954 

Carolyn  E.  Cotsonas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Jackson,  1970;  J.D.,  Harvard,  1974 
Benjamin  G.  Covino,  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1951;  M.S.,  Boston 

College,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University,  1955;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1962 
James  S.  Cranford,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  B.A.,  Virginia  Military  Institute,  1961; 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1965 
George  T.  Critz,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  M.D.,  Western  Reserve,  1948 
Edmund  J.  Croce,  Professor  of  Surgery,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1930;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1935 
Mary  Ann  Cromer,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Florida 

at  Gainesville,  1961;  M.D.,  1966 
George  Cukor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology  and  Medicine,  B.A.,  Brooklyn, 

1968;  M.S.,  Rutgers,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1973 
John  M.  Cummings,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  M.D.,  Tufts,  1947 
Clement  C.  Curd,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Thoracic),  B.A.,  Columbia,  1944; 

M.D.,  1946 
Joel  D.  Curran,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Brown,  1955;  M.D., 

Washington,  1959 
John  F.  Curran,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  A.B.  Dartmouth,  1941 ;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1944 
Bruce  S.  Cutler,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.A.,  Princeton,  1962;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1966 
Mark  W.  Cutler,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Boston  University,  1971;  M.D.,  1971 
Cyrus  Dabiri,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Tehran,  1966;  M.D.,  1966 
Willard  M.  Daggett,  Senior  Consultant  in  Cardiac  Surgery,  A.B.,  California  at 

Berkeley,  1955;  M.D.,  California  at  San  Francisco,  1958 
James  E.  Dalen,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Washington  State,  1955; 

M.A.,  Michigan,  1956;  M.D.,  Washington,  1961;  M.S.,  Harvard,  1972 
William  A.  Damon,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Harvard,  1949;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1954 
Richard  O.  Danford,  Instructor  in  Radiology,  B.A.,  Yale,  1960;  M.D.,  Western 

Reserve,  1964 
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James  Danielli,  Visiting  Professor  of  Pathology,  Ph.D.,  London,  1933;  D.Sc,  1938; 

Ph.D.,  Cambridge  (London),  1942 
Philip  Daoust,  Instructor  in  Anesthesia,  C.R.N. A.,  St.  Luke's  School  of  Nursing,  1959 
John  Darrah,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  St.  Jospeh,  1962;  M.D., 

Pennsylvania,  1966 
Robin  I.  Davidson,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurosurgery,  B.S.,  Bates,  1960;  M.D., 

Rochester,  1964 

Herbert  M.  Bean,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1959;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1963 
Diane  Debenedetto,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1971;  M.D.,  1975 
Elmer  R.  Dech,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Franklin  and 

Marshall,  1958;  M.D.,  Hahnemann,  1962 
George  E.  Deering,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Clark,  1939;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1943 
Umberto  DeGirolami,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology,  B.S.,  Miami, 

1964;  M.D.,  1968 

Angelos  Dellaporta,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Ophthalmology,  M.D.,  Freiburg, 

1939;  D.Sc,  Vienna,  1950 
Robert  R.  Demers,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1978 
Lucian  K.  DeNicola,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Bucknell,  1966,  M.S., 

1968;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1973 

Jan  R.  Dmochowski,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  M.D.,  Medical  Academy,  1952; 

Ph.D.,  1962 
James  G.  Dobson,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.S.,  Central  Connecticut 

State,  1965;  Wesleyan,  1967;  Ph.D.  Virginia,  1971 
Paul  W.  Doherty,  Professor  of  Nuclear  Medicine,  M.B.B.C.H.,  University  College, 

1968;  B.S.,  1970 
Carol  M.  Donovan,  Instructor  in  Physical  Therapy,  B.S.,  Northeastern,  1968;  M.A., 

Michigan  State,  1972 
John  H.  Donovan,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  St.  John's  Seminary, 

1948;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1959 
Saul  K.  Dopkeen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1939 

Daniel  Dorman,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B.,  Harvard, 

1932;  M.D.,  1936 
Ronald  J.  Dorris,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1952;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1959 
Nancy  J.  Doster,  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Arizona,  1965; 

M.S.W.,  Indiana,  1971;  M.P.H.,  North  Carolina,  1975 
George  W.  Douglas,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.A.,  LaSierra,  1954;  M.D., 

Loma  Linda,  1956;  M.S.,  1959 
Maria-Helga  Downes,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 

Salve  Regina,  1958;  M.S.,  Maryland,  1971 
David  A.  Drachman,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Neurology,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1952; 

M.D.,  New  York,  1956 
Alexander  N.  Drescher,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Allegheny,  1950; 

M.D.,  New  York,  1955 
Francis  X.  Dufault,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Assumption,  1948;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1952 
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John  A.  Duggan,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Boston  College,  1944;  M.D.,  Harvard, 
1947 

Michael  J.  Dul,  Assistant  Professor  of  Laboratory  Medicine  and  Section  Head,  Clinical 

Microbiology  Laboratory  Services  and  Assistant  Acting  Director  of  Hospital 

Laboratory,  A.B.,  Providence,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1971 
Clarence  C.  Dumais,  Associate  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Assumption,  1954;  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1958 
George  R.  Dunlop,  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Cincinnati,  1927;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1931 
EdwardJ.  Dunn,  Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  A.B.,  Bowdoin,  1960;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1965 
Christopher  Durham,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  A.B.,  Hamilton,  1957;  M.D., 

Yale,  1961 
Stephen  T.  Earls,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  George 

Washington,  1970;  M.D.,  1973 
Gregory  L.  Eastwood,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Director,  Division  of 

Gastroenterology,  B.A.,  Albion,  1962;  M.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve,  1966 
N.  Lynn  Eckhert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine  and 

Pediatrics  and  Assistant  Dean  of  Admissions,  B.A.,  Denison,  1964;  R.N.,  M.S.,  New 

York,  1966;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y.,  Buffalo,  1970;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1973 
James  Egan,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1965;  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1970 
Jay  M.  Ellis,  Instructor  in  Neurology,  A.B.,  Temple,  1966;  D.O.,  Philadelphia  College 

of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  1970 
Arthur  E.  Ellison,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Williams,  1964;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1951 
Mohammed  El-Zaheri,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Ain  Shams,  (Egypt),  1971 
Hikmet  N.  Emmanuel,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Bagdad,  1946;  M.B.,  1950;  M.A., 

Boston  College,  1960;  S.T.L.,  1965 
Raul  B.  Endriga,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A. A.,  St.  Thomas  (Manila),  1953; 

M.D.,  1958 
Lincoln  L.  Engstrom,  Professor  of  Radiology,  A.B.,  Clark,  1956;  M.D.,  Bowman 

Gray,  1961 
Michael  Entmacher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.D.,  Duke,  1969 
Eugene  B.  Epstein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthamology,  M.D.,  Georgetown,  1959 
Norman  Epstein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Yale,  1946; 

M.D.,  Cornell,  1949 
Roger  Epstein,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt,  1969;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania 

State,  1974 
James  L.  Erwin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B.,  Johns 

Hopkins  1953;  M.D.,  1957 
Earl  M.  Ettienne,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.A.,  Blackburn,  1966;  Ph.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Albany,  1970 
Ralph  A.  Falcone,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut, 

1943;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1947 
Shih  Lieh  Fang,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Nuclear  Medicine,  B.S.,  Taiwan 

Provincial  Shung-Hsin,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Boston  College,  1974 
W.  Lee  Fanning,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Davidson;  M.D.,  Virginia,  1970 
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Kenneth  Farbman,  A  ssociate  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Brandeis,  1959; 

Boston  University,  1964 
Melvin  H.  Farmelanl,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Radiology,  A.B.,  Harvard, 

1950;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1954 
John  Farricy,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Boston  College,  1969; 

M.D.,  Georgetown,  1973 
Anthony  Faustine,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Purdue,  1965;  M.D.,  Maryland,  1969 
Frederic  S.  Fay,  Professor  of  Physiology,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1969 
Louis  E.  Fazen,  III,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine  and 

Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Northwestern,  1965;  M.D.,  1969;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1973 
Joel  D.  Feinblatt,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Associate  Dean  and  Director 

of  Student  Affairs,  B.S.,  Brooklyn,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1969 
Charles  L.  Feldman,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medicine,  Sc.A.,  S.B.,  S.M.,  M.I.T.,  1958; 

Sc.D.,  1962 
Lester  M.  Felton,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Urology),  B.A.  Dartmouth, 

1948;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1952 
Linda  F.  Ferguson,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  M.S.W.,  Smith,  1975 
Anthony  A.  Ferrante,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Fordham,  1960;  M.D., 

Yale,  1964 
Jerome  L.  Fielding,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1953; 

M.D.,  1957 
Bruce  S.  Fieldman,  Instructor  of  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Boston  University,  1970;  D.M.D., 

Tufts,  1974 
Jeffrey  R.  Fine,  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Otolaryngology),  B.S.,  Dickinson,  1962;  M.D., 

Hahnemann,  1966 
David  A.  Finkel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Boston  University,  1961; 

M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969 
Martin  J.  Fino,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Notre  Dame,  1968;  M.A.,  Kent  State, 

1970;  Ph.D.,  1973 
Joan  Fiorentino,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Assumption,  1969;  M.A.,  1975 
Marc  Fisher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1970;  M.D.,  S.U.N. Y.  at 

Syracuse,  1974 
Denis  J.  Fitzgerald,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  B.A.,  Brown,  1962;  M.D.,  New 

Jersey,  1967 
Desmond  Fitzgerald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  National 

(Ireland),  1957 
A.  Jane  Fitzpatrick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Jackson-Tufts,  1938; 

M.D.,  Tufts,  1942 
Garry  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Biochemistry,  B.A.,  Loyola, 

1961;  M.D.C.M.,  McGill  (Montreal),  1965 
James  G.  Fitzpatrick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Niagara, 

1951;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1955 
Jean-Pierre  Flatt,  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  B.S.,  Gymanase  Cantonal  Lausanne 

(Switzerland),  1952;  Ph.D.,  Lausanne  (Switzerland),  1959 
Peter  D.  Fleming,  Instructor  in  Neurology,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1969;  M.D.,  Case  Western 

Reserve,  1974 
Patrick  E.  Foley,  Instructor  in  Laboratory  Medicine,  M.B.B.S.,  University  College, 

1962 
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Normand  Fortier,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Biochemistry,  B.S.,  Hampden 

College  of  Pharmacy,  1952;  B.A.,  American  International,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Boston 

University,  1964 
Steven  A.  Franks,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1966;  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1970 
John  C.  S.  Fray,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.S.,  Howard,  1970;  M.S., 

M.I.T.,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1975 
John  J.  Frey,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Notre 

Dame,  1966;  M.D.,  Northwestern,  1970 
Ellis  M.  Fribush,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Hamilton,  1955;  M.D., 

Albany,  1959 
Gilbert  H.  Friedell,  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.S.,  Minnesota,  1947;  M.D.,  1949 
Daniel  J.  Friedenson,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1966;  M.D.,  Harvard, 

1973 
Shoji  Fukushima,  Research  Associate  in  Pathology,  M.D.,  Nagoya  City,  1967 
Albert  L.  Fullerton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1969;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1973 
Hugh  S.  Fulmer,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Director  Division  of  General  Medicine  and 

Primary  Care  and  Associate  Dean  for  Clinical  Education  and  Primary  Care,  A.  B., 

Syracuse,  1948;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y.  Upstate,  1951;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1961 
Joseph  F.  Furcinitti,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Boston  College,  1959;  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1963 
Susan  B.  Gagliardi,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  B.A.,  Radcliffe,  1965;  Ph.D., 

Harvard,  1971 
Bernard  P.  Gagnon,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 

Maryland,  1951 
Edward  J.  Galla,  Associate  in  Neurosurgery,  B.S.,  Fairfield,  1952;  M.D.,  St.  Louis, 

1956 
Edward  F.  Gallagher,  Associate  in  Surgery,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1967;  D.M.D.,  Harvard, 

1971 
John  Gait,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  B.A.,  Princeton,  1956;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1959 
Eleanora  G.  Galvanek,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.A.,  St.  Virgin  Child,  1954; 

M.D.,  Buenos  Aires,  1961 
Fred  Ganias,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  B.S.,  Holy  Cross,  1965;  M.D.,  St.  Louis, 

1959 
Nelson  M.  Gantz,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Microbiology,  B.S.,  Wayne 

State,  1963;  M.D.,  1967 
Katherine  G.  Gardiner,  Assistant  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  New  York,  1953;  M.A.,  Rutgers, 

1964 
Edward  B.  Gardner,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1943;  M.D.,  Columbia, 

1947 
Paul  J.  Gardner,  Associate  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Clark,  1943;  M.D.,  Boston  University, 

1947 
Shankar  L.  Garg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.D.,  All  India  Institute  of  Medical 

Sciences  (New  Delhi),  1967 
Edward  I.  Garick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.A.,  Bowdoin,  1959;  M.D.,  Boston 

University,  1967 
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Sterling  D.  Garrard,  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine  and  Pediatrics, 

M.D.,  Illinois,  1945 
Geraldine  F.  Gauthier,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  College  of 

Pharmacy,  1954;  M.S.,  1955;  A.M.,  Radcliffe,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1962 
Robert  K.  Gedachian,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1962;  M.D.,  Virginia, 

1966 
Denise  J.  Gelinas,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1969;  M.S.,  1974; 

Ph.D.,  1978 
Jeffrey  L.  Geller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Williams,  1970;  M.D., 

Pennsylvania,  1973;  M.P.H.  Harvard,  1978 
Purification  Geronimo,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  A. A.,  Santo  Thomas,  1962,  M.D., 

1967 
Robert  S.  Gerstle,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  M.I.T.,  1967;  M.D.,  New  York,  1971 
Robert  G\2&\,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1965,  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Downstate,  1969 
James  M.  Gibson,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  A.B.,  Swarthmore,  1957;  M.D., 

Pennsylvania,  1961 
Manuel  Gil,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  M.D.,  Madrid  (Spain),  1942 
David  H.  Gill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1969;  M.D.,  Case 

Western  Reserve,  1973 
Donald  A.  Gillis,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Boston  College,  1950;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1954 
Deborah  E.  Gilman,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  M.D.,  Tufts,  1964 
Peter  Giraud,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Iona,  1961;  M.D., 

Catholic  (Louvain),  1967 
Stanley  Glasser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  New  York,  1962;  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Downstate,  1966 
Jonathan  C.  Glen,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Clemson,  1968;  M.D.,  South  Carolina, 

1973 
Richard  H.  Glew,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Microbiology,  A.B.,  Harvard, 

1965;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1969 
Herbert  R.  G\oA\,  Senior  Associate  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1937;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1941 
Michael  A.  Godkin,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  London 

University,  1968;  M.A.,  Ohio  State,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Clark,  1977 
Howard  E.  Gold,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  New  York,  1962;  M.D.,  1966 
Edward  L.  Goldberg,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Cornell,  1961;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y., 

1965 
Nery  H.  Gomez,  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Plastic),  B.S.,  National  Autonomous  University 

of  Honduras,  1961;  M.D.,  1963 
Derek  J.  Goodman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  B.S.,  London,  1953;  M.B.,  B.S., 

1956 
H.  Maurice  Goodman,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Physiology,  A.B.,  Brandeis,  1956; 

Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1960 
Raymond  L.  Gottlieb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Cornell,  1961;  M.D., 

Albert  Einstein,  1965 
John  F.  Gowdey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  B.S.,  Vermont,  1937;  M.D.,  1940 

Roy  G.  Gravesen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  M.D., 
Tennessee,  1955 
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Frederick  W.  Green,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Bowdoin,  1961;  M.D., 

Boston  University,  1971 
Karen  W.  Green,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Rochester, 

1968;  M.D.,  North  Carolina,  1972 
Dennis  A.  Greene,  Associate  in  Surgery  (Otolaryngology),  A.B.,  Wisconsin  State,  1964; 

M.D.,  West  Virginia,  1968 
Harry  L.  Greene,  Assistant  Professor  and  Vice  Chairman  of  Medicine,  B.A., 

Westminster,  1964;  M.D.,  Missouri,  1972 
Milford  W.  Greene,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine  and  Assistant  Dean 

and  Director  of  Minority  Student  Affairs,  B.S.,  Morehouse,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Wesleyan, 

1974 
Gurinder  S.  Grewal,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  M.B.B.S.,  Governor's  (Patiala),  1975 
Braden  E.  Griffin,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  West  Virginia,  1965;  M.D., 

1969 
Thomas  Griffin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Boston  College,  1968;  M.D., 

Cornell,  1972 
Peter  Grigg,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.S.,  Rensselaer,  1961;  M.S.,  Syracuse, 

1966;  Ph.D.,  S.U.N. Y.,  Upstate,  1969 
R.  John  Groves,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics,  M.S.,  B.S.,  London  (England),  1961;  M.D., 

1964 
Robert  P.  Gruninger,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Microbiology,  A.B.,  New 

York,  1950;  M.D.,  1957 
Arnold  Gurwitz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  1953;  M.S., 

1955;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1962 
Burte  Guterman,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Clark,  1939;  M.D., 

Washington,  1943 
Scott  G.  Guth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Arizona,  1955;  M.D.,  St. 

Louis,  1961 
Albert  Haddad,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Clark,  1939;  M.D.,  Albany,  1943 
Hani  Haddad,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  M.D.,  Ain  Shams,  1969 
Charles  I.  Haffajee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Trinity  (England),  1967; 

M.D.,  University  College  Hospital  (London),  1970 
Everett  W.  Haggett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Dartmouth,  1953;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1956 
Gerald  L.  Haidak,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  (Thoracic),  B.A.,  Chicago,  1937; 

M.D.,  1942;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1955 
Paul  M.  Haidak,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Plastic),  B.S.,  Union,  1967;  M.D., 

Albany,  1971 
Raymond  F.  Haling,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S., 

Notre  Dame,  1958;  M.D.,  Loyola,  1963 
Ian  D.  K.  Halkerston,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  B.S.,  Reading  (England), 

1941;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University,  1960 
William  Halpern,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1933;  M.D.,  1937 
Thomas  F.  Halpin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Boston 

College,  1959;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1963 
James  B.  Hanshaw,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Syracuse,  1950;  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Syracuse,  1953 
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John  W.  Harding,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Providence,  1959;  M.D.,  University 

College  (Ireland),  1964 
Muddana  Haribabu,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  M.B.,  B.S.,  Rangaraya,  1971 
Roberts.  Haider,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1951;  M.D., 

Pennsylvania,  1955 
Francis  J.  Harrington,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1943;  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1947 
Roberts.  Harrington,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1948;  M.D.,  1952 
Norman  J.  Harris,  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Otolaryngology)  and  Family  and  Community 

Medicine,  M.D.,  Albert  Einstein,  1965 
Paul  L.  Hart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Toronto, 

1968;  M.D.,  Memorial  (Newfoundland),  1973 
Harry  Hartford,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  McGill  (Montreal),  1970;  M.D.,  1974 
Mir  Habib  Hashimi,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  M.D.,  Kabul  (Afghanistan),  1962 
Lloyd  E.  Hawes,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Radiology,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1933;  M.D., 

1937 
Thomas  H.  Hayden,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1936;  M.D.,  Buffalo, 

1940 
Charles  W.  Hays,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Oregon  State,  1963;  M.D.,  Kansas,  1967;  M.P.H.  Harvard,  1969;  M.S.,  1973 
Dennis  P.  Hays,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Minnesota,  1974;  D.Pharm.,  1975 
Ronald  J.  Heilpern,  Associate  in  Medicine,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Aberdeen,  1964 
Ferdinand  Heinmets,  Visiting  Professor  of  Physiology,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1946 
John  W.  Henderson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1931;  M.D.,  1935 
John  B.  Herrmann,  Professor  of  Surgery,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1954,  M.D.,  Harvard, 

1957 
Philip  Hertz,  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Springfield,  1968; 

M.A.,  1970;  M.S.P.H.,  Massachusetts,  1975 
Roger  B.  Hickler,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Lamar  Soutter  Distinguished  Professor  of 

Medicine,  Director,  Division  of  Geriatric  Medicine,  M.D.,  Harvard,  1949 
Norio  Higano,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Washington  (Seattle),  1943; 

M.D.,  St.  Louis,  1945 
Donald  Hight,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1930;  M.D.,  Harvard, 

1934 
Myles  E.  Hirsch,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1969;  D.D.S., 

Tennessee,  1971;  M.Sc.D.,  Boston  University,  1973 
Karl  J.  Hittelman,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Acting  Associate  Dean  for 

Academic  Affairs,  A.B.,  Reed,  1958;  M.S.,  Oregon,  1961;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los 

Angeles,  1967 
Donald  J.  Hnato  wich,  Associate  Professor  of  Nuclear  Medicine,  B.S.,  Manitoba,  1963; 

M.S.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  M.I.T.,  1968 
Mahlon  B.  Hoagland,  Research  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  M.D.,  Harvard,  1948 
Edward  P.  Hotter,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  M.I.T.,  1965;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1969 
Allen  H.  Hoffman,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.S.,  Worcester 

Polytechnic  Institute,  1963;  M.S.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Colorado,  1970 
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Stanley  A.  Hoffman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1958; 

M.D.,  Tulane,  1963 
Patrick  P.  Hogan,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  M.B.,  B.C.H., 

B.A.O.,  University  College  (Ireland),  1972 
Jules  S.  Hollander,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y., 

Downstate,  1960 
Jay  H.  Holtzman,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Lasalle,  1963;  M.D.,  Temple,  1967 
Thomas  W.  Honeyman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.A.,  Colgate,  1967;  Ph.D., 

Harvard,  1973 
Marvin  L.  Hoovis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Brooklyn,  1950;  M.D., 

Lausanne  (Switzerland),  1956 
Timothy  B.  Hopkins,  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Urology),  B.A.,  South  Dakota,  1967; 

M.D.,  Harvard,  1970 
Anita  K.  Hopper,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology,  B.S.,  Illinois,  1967;  Ph.D., 

1972 
ElwoodO.  Home,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1932;  M.D.,  1936 
John  T.  Howard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Holy  Cross,  1953;  M.D.,  New 

York,  1958 
Philip  J.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Urology),  M.D.,  Michigan,  1961 
John  P.  Howe,  III,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  Chief  of  Staff,  Associate  Dean  for 

Professional  Affairs  and  Continuing  Education,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1965;  M.D.,  Boston 

University,  1969 
Russell  S.  Hoxsie,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Wesleyan,  1948;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1952 
Hwa  Hsin  Hsieh,  Associate  in  Orthopedics,  M.D.,  Kaohsiung  Medical,  1967 
Edward  O.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S., 

New  Hampshire,  1936;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1940 
James  P.  Hughes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Otolaryngology),  B.S.,  Michigan, 

1967;  M.D.,  Wayne  State,  1971 
Judith  M.  Hughes,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Wayne  State,  1967;  M.D.,  1971 
Joe  D.  Hull,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Redlands  (California),  1966;  M.D., 

Utah, 1970 
Diane  B.  Humenansky,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  M.D.,  Wayne  State,  1963 
Robert  E.  Humphreys,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Medicine,  B.S., 

Yale,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1969;  M.D.,  1970 

Hugh  B.  Hunt,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Yale,  1963;  M.D., 

Rochester,  1967 
Richard  Hunter,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B.,  Clark, 

1941;  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1944 
Todd  W.  Hunter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Colby,  1968; 

M.D.,  Boston  University,  1973 
Michael  E.  Huppert,  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  St.  John's, 

1969;  M.P.H.,  Michigan,  1971 
Joseph  P.  Hurley,  Senior  Associate  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1936,  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1940 

Bobbie  Hutchins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  1963;  M.S.,  Florida  State,  1965 
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Alfred  P.  Iacobucci,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  College  of 

Pharmacy,  1956;  M.S.,  1958;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1963 
Benjamin  M.  Ianzito,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Holy  Cross,  1963;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1968 
John  Idoine,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Nuclear  Medicine,  B.A.,  Lawrence,  1971;  Ph.D., 

Harvard,  1979 
Mary  Lee  Ingbar,  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Radcliffe,  1946; 

M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1953;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1956 
Richard  S.  Irwin,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Director,  Division  of  Pulmonary 

Medicine,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1964;  M.D.,  1968 
Tasneem  Ismailji,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  M.B.B.S.,  Fatima  Jinnah,  (Pakistan),  1970 
Makoto  Iwaya,  Instructor  in  Microbiology,  B.A.,  Tokyo  (Japan),  1967;  Ph.D., 

Harvard,  1972 
John  Izsak,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Vermont,  1958;  M.D.,  1963 
Rita  G.  Jacobs,  Associate  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  B.A.,  New  York,  1947;  M.D., 

Women's  (Pennsylvania),  1951 
Allan  Jacobson,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology,  B.A.,  Queens  (New  York)  1966; 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis,  1971 
Elise  A.  Jacques,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Anna  Maria,  1969;  M.D., 

Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1973 
Jonathan  H.  Jaffe,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Yale, 

1970;  M.D.,  Illinois,  1974 
Stuart  R.  Jaffee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1951;  M.D.,  1955 
Lewis  P.  James,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.A.,  Yale,  1954;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1958 
Hong  An  Jan,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  M.D.,  National  (Taiwan), 

1967 
Wen-Feng  Jan,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  M.D.,  National  (Taiwan),  1964 
Murray  L.  Janower,  Professor  of  Radiology,  M.D.,  Wayne  State,  1958 
P.  David  Jarry,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1970;  M.D.,  Massachusetts, 

1974 
Nabil  N.  Jasir,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  B.S.,  American  (Beirut),  1969;  M.D.,  1973 
Theodore  M.  Jellinek,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1961;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1965 
Richard  K.  Jennings,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1950;  M.D.,  Western 

Reserve,  1954 
Everett  P.  Jewett,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  A.B.,  Amherst,  1939; 

M.D.,  Tufts,  1943 
Robert  A.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  or  Surgery,  B.S.,  Bates,  1936;  M.D.,  Albany, 

1940 
Russell  E.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B.,  Harvard, 

1949;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1957 
Brian  F.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacology,  Director,  Division  of 

Clinical  Pharmacology,  M.B.B.S.,  London,  1958 
Thomas  A.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B., 

Williams,  1962;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1966 
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Verner  S.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  B.S.,  Nebraska,  1943;  M.D., 

1947 
Albert  R.  Jones,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B.,  Hamilton, 

1944;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1947 
Richard  A.  Joos,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Wagner,  1969;  M.D.,  S.U.N. Y., 

Downstate,  1973 
Isabelle  Joris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  Ph.D.,  Geneva  (Switzerland),  1973 
Burrill  N.  Josephs,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1946;  M.D.,  Johns 

Hopkins,  1950 
Gordon  W.  Josephson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vermont,  1967; 

M.S.,  1969;  M.D.,  S.U.N. Y.,  Downstate,  1973 
Frank  G.  Kachinski,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  St. 

Francis,  1954;  M.D.,  Georgetown,  1959 
Sidney  P.  Kadish,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1963;  M.D., 

Chicago,  1967 
Karen  S.  Kagey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.A.,  Vassar,  1956;  M.D.,  New  York, 

1960 
James  L.  Kahn,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1964;  M.D.,  1968 
Eileen  S.  Kane.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  A.B.,  Smith,  1967;  M.A.,  Harvard, 

1969;  Ph.D.,  1976 
Joseph  A.  Kane,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Oberlin,  1970;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1974 
Sheldon  Kapen,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology,  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1955;  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Upstate,  1959 
Melvin  H.  Kaplan,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Director,  Division  of  Immunology  and 

Rheumatology,  Acting  Chairman  of  Laboratory  Medicine,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1942; 

M.D.,  1952 
Sarkis  J.  Karayan,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  American, 

1948;  M.D.,  1952 
Peter  P.  Karpawich,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1936;  M.D., 

Hahnemann,  1940 
Mark  A.  Karpel,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Queens,  1970;  M.S.,  Massachusetts, 

1974;  Ph.D.,  1977 
Aran  Kasparyan,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  M.D., 

Istanbul  (Turkey),  1946 
Isao  Katayama,  Visiting  Professor  of  Pathology,  M.D.,  Keio  (Japan),  1954 
Brenda  S.  Rosen-Katz,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 

Wheelock,  1975;  M.S.,  1977 
Richard  E.  Kauff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine  and 

Pediatrics,  B.A.  Kenyon,  1957;  M.D.,  New  York,  1961 
Edward  L.  Kazarian,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  B.A.,  Adelphi,  1969; 

M.D.,  St.  Louis,  1973 
Gale  L.  Kelly,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  Assistant  Dean 

for  Allied  Health,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Planning, 

A.B.,  Princeton,  1958;  M.P.A.,  Denver,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1972 
John  E.  Kelly,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Tulane,  1972;  M.D.,  1976 
Joseph  M.  Kelly,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  D.D.S.,  Georgetown,  1953 
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Lewis  A.  Kelly,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  B.S.,  Muskingum,  1965;  Ph.D., 

Pittsburgh,  1970 
Robert  F.  Kelly,  Senior  Associate  in  Medicine,  M.D.,  Tufts,  1948 
Ralph  L.  Kendall,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Davis  and  Elkins,  1949; 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1953 
Leroy  J.  Kendrew,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  A.B., 

Amherst,  1941;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1944 
Kermit  L.  Kenler,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Washington 

and  Jefferson,  1952;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1961 
Arnold  Kerzner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  American  International, 

1957;  M.D.,  Vermont,  1963 
David  M.  Kessner,  Professor  and  Vice  Chairman  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine, 

B.S.,  Arizona,  1954;  M.D.,  Washington,  1958 
Prakash  N.  Khanna,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Agra  (India),  1954;  M.D., 

Madras  (India),  1960 
John  G.  Kidd,  Jr.,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Virginia, 

1965;  M.D.,  Duke,  1973 
Efim  Kilinsky,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Family  and  Community  Medicine, 

M.D.,  Moscow  Medical  Institute,  1954 
Edward  F.  Kilroy,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1942;  M.D.,  1945 
Henry  L.  Kirkendall,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B., 

Notre  Dame,  1956;  M.D.,  S.U.N. Y.,  Downstate,  1960 
Kirby  C.  Kirkland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.A.,  Maine,  1954;  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1958 
Howard  D.  Kirshenbaum,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1970;  M.D., 

1974 
Paul  K.  Kleinman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology  and  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Boston 

University,  1967;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y.,  Downstate,  1971 
Richard  E.  Kleinmann,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1969;  M.D.,  1973 
Irwin  L.  Klepper,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  City,  1965;  M.A.,  Syracuse,  1968; 

Ph.D.,  1970 
Peter  W.  Kotilainen,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1968;  M.A.,  Worcester 

Polytechnic  Institute,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1974 
David  R.  Kominz,  Research  Professor  of  Physiology,  M.D.,  Rochester,  1947 
Bruce  A.  Kolbe,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  B.A.,  Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  1960; 

M.D.,  Temple,  1964 

Melvin  J.  Krant,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Psychiatry;  Director,  Division  of  Oncology, 

B.A.,  New  York,  1950;  M.D.,  1953;  M.P.H.,  Harvard  1959 
Stephen  R.  Kurland,  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Otolaryngology),  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1963; 

M.D.,  New  York,  1967 
Michael  J.  Kussman,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1968 
Thomas  La  Cava,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  New  Hampshire,  1966;  M.D.,  St. 

Louis,  1962 
Shiraz  Ladha,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  M.D.,  East  Africa,  1970 
Raul  Laguarda,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Universidad  de  la  Republica 

(Uruguay),  1958;  M.D.,  1967 
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Philip  J.  Lahey,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1939;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1943 
Eugene  A.  Lalancette,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 

Holy  Cross,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1960;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1970 
Edward  Landau,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1951;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1954 
Russell  M.  Lane,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Amherst, 

1950;  M.D.,  Rochester,  1955 
Subhash  G.  Lathi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  M.B.,  B.S.,  Bombay  (India),  1962 
Aaron  M.  Leavitt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Springfield,  1951;  M.D., 

Chicago,  1959 
Wendell  W.  Leavitt,  Research  Professor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B., 

Dartmouth,  1959;  M.S.,  New  Hampshire,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1974 
Laszlo-Vasile  Leb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.D.,  Targu  Mures  (Roumania), 

1957 
Lincoln  Lebeaux,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Michigan,  1933;  M.D.,  1937 
Thelma  W.  Lebeaux,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1938;  M.A.,  Columbia, 

1939 
Melvin  Leeds,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1966;  M.D.,  New  York, 

1970 
Eugene  W.  Leibowitz,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  S.U.N.Y.  at  Albany,  1962; 

M.D.,  1966 
Maria  Lementowska,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  M.D.,  Academy 

Medicine,  1970 
Norma  B.  Lerner,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Jackson-Tufts,  1971;  M.D.,  Brown, 

1975 
Saul  Lerner,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Boston 

University,  1943;  M.D.,  1950 
George  A.  Levi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1963;  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Upstate,  1967 
Cheryl  Levin,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1969;  M.A., 

Long  Island,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1977 
Joseph  Levine,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1953;  M.D., 

Albert  Einstein,  1953 
Peter  H.  Levine,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1960;  M.D.,  1964 
Gilbert  E.  Levinson,  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Yale,  1948;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1953 
Fredric  Levison,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1956;  M.D., 

Albert  Einstein,  1960 
Barry  S.  Levy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Tufts, 

1966;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1970;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1971 
Keith  C.  Levy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Duke,  1970; 

M.D.,  Howard,  1974 
Lynn  Li,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Brandeis,  1971;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1975 
Arthur  A.  Like,  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1950;  M.D., 

Columbia,  1954 
Astrid  Liland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  M.D.,  Bergen  (Norway),  1967 
Jon  B.  Liland,  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Otolaryngology),  M.D.,  Bergen  (Norway),  1967 
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James  F.  Lingly,  Associate  in  Radiology,  B.A.,  Yale,  1959;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1963 
William  K.  Linson,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Manhatten,  1958;  M.D., 

National  University  (Ireland),  1964 
Herbert  Lipton,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Rutgers,  1949;  M.A.,  Clark, 

1951;  Ph.D.,  1954 

Leslie  Lipworth,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  M.B.,  B.C., 

Witwatersrand  (Johannesburg),  1942;  B.S.,  South  Africa,  1962 
Barry  Lobovits,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  New  York,  1969;  M.D.,  Chicago,  1973 
John  P.  Lock,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Assumption,  1966;  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  1972 
Donald  R.  Lombard,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Maine,  1953;  M.D.,  Boston 

University,  1958 
Christopher  Longcope,  Research  Professor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B., 

Harvard,  1949;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1953 
Gerald  R.  Longenecker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  B.S.,  Philadelphia  College 

of  Pharmacy,  1968;  Pharm.D.,  1969 
Thomas  W.  Lucas,,  Associa te  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Oklahoma  State,  1966;  M.D.,  1969 
James  J.  Lukes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine  and  Medicine, 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1974 
Joseph  A.  Lundy,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Tufts,  1928;  M.D.,  1932 
Laurence  E.  Lundy,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania, 

1948;  M.D.,  Hahnemann,  1954 
Richard  Lynch,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Notre  Dame,  1956;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1960 
Harold  H.  MacGilpin,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1939; 

M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1942 
H.  Edward  MacMahon,  Visiting  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.A.,  Western  Ontario 

(London),  1922;  M.D.,  1925 
Harry  K.  MacWilliams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1968;  Ph.D., 

1972 
Alexander  Mahendran,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  M.B.,  B.S.,  Ceylon,  1965 
Robert  E.  Maher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gvnecologv,  B.A.,  Holy  Cross, 

1943;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1947 
Baltej  S.  Maini,  Associate  in  Surgery,  M.D.,  New  Delhi  (India),  1970 
Guido  Majno,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Pathology,  M.D.,  Milan  (Italy),  1947 
Nabil  A.  Malek,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  M.D.,  Cairo,  1959 
Saul  Malkiel,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Clark,  1934;  M.S.,  Boston 

University,  1936;  Ph.D.,  1942;  M.D.,  1944 
Christopher  Mamonas,  Associate  in  Surgerv  (Urology),  B.S.,  Boston  University,  1936; 

M.D.,  1939 
John  J.  Manning,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Notre  Dame,  1937;  M.D., 

Pennsylvania,  1941 
Ellen  Mansell,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 

Cornell,  1955;  M.D.,  Vermont,  1966 
Richard  W.  Marcure,  Associate  in  Surgery  (Urology),  B.A.,  American  International, 

1951;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1955 
Elliott  M.  Marcus,  Professor  of  Neurology,  B.A.,  Yale,  1954;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1958 
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Martin  G.  Marinus,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  B.S.?  Otago  (New  Zealand), 

1965;  Ph.D.,  1968 
Sandy  C.  Marks,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee,  1960;  D.D.S., 

North  Carolina,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1968 
Steven  Marlowe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Family  and  Community  Medicine, 

A.B.,  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1970 
Clare  Kent  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Barnard,  1944;  M.D.,  Harvard, 

1949 
Paul  C.  Marshall,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Boston  College,  1966;  M.D., 

Jefferson,  1970 
Donald  M.  Martin,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Emory,  1961;  M.D.,  1965 
Paul  H.  Martin,  Senior  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Holy  Cross,  1950;  M.S.,  Boston 

College,  1951;  M.D.,  Laval,  1956 
John  J.  Massarelli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.D.,  Georgetown,  1950;  M.S., 

Minnesota,  1957 
Stuart  J.  Masters,  Instructor  in  Radiology,  A.B.,  Hamilton,  1964;  M.D.,  Duke,  1968 
Daniel  S.  Matloff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Yale,  1970;  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1974 
David  V.  Maudsley,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  B.Pharm.,  London,  1962; 

Ph.D.,  1966 
Leroy  E.  Mayo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Tufts, 

1930;  M.D.,  1934 
Thomas  C.  McBride,  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  A.B.,  Dartmouth, 

1953;  M.D.,  Vermont,  1957 
James  C.  McCann,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Holy  Cross,  1954;  M.D., 

New  York,  1958 
Thomas  F.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Boston 

College,  1933;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1937 
Joseph  R.  McClellan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Providence,  1968;  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1972 

John  A.  McCracken,  Research  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.V.M.S.,  Glasgow  (Scotland), 
1958;  M.R.C.V.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1963 

Frederick  J.  McCready,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  A.B.,  Boston  College,  1939; 
M.D.,  Tufts,  1943 

Martha  McGowan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Wellesley,  1966;  Ed.M.,  Harvard,  1961 
Rob  Roy  McGregor,  Associate  in  Orthopedics,  D.P.M.,  Temple,  1951 
Robert  F.  McGuire,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  M.S.,  Kentucky,  1962;  Ph.D. 

Rochester,  1968 

Robert  P.  Mclnerney,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1944;  M.D.,  1964 
William  A.  McLaughlin,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Boston 
College,  1965;  M.D.,  Georgetown,  1970 

Mary  B.  McMurray,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Glasgow 
(Scotland),  1962 

Tony  Melchionda,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Kings 
College,  1964;  M.D.,  George  Washington,  1968 
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Glenn  A.  Meltzer,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  A.B.,  Clark,  1962;  M.D.,  Cornell, 

1966 
George  E.  Membrino,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine, 

Director  of  Continuing  Medical  Education,  B.S.,  Lowell,  1952;  M.Ed.,  Springfield, 

1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1966 
John  A.  Merritt,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1954;  M.D.,  Yale,  1958 
Frances  V.  Mervyn,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.N. ,  British  Columbia,  1961;  Ed.M., 

Harvard,  1969 
Ronald  J.  Messer,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1954;  M.D.,  1958 
Jack  E.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  B.A.,  Grinnell,  1961;  M.D.,  Cornell, 

1965 
Richard  E.  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  M.D.,  Zurich  (Switzerland),  1954 
Marguerite  S.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  George  Washington, 

1930;  M.S.,  Smith,  1935 
Melvin  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  B.A.,  Yale,  1954;  M.D.  Washington, 

1958 
John  Meyers,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  New 

York,  1932;  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1936 
Alan  L.  Michelson,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Bowdoin,  1946;  M.D., 

Jefferson,  1948 
Charles  E.  Millard,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1942 
Daniel  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1962;  M.D.  New  York, 

1966 
Donald  P.  Miller,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1957;  M.D.,  Vermont, 

1962 
Pamela  E.  Miller,  Associate  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Brown,  1968;  M.D.,  Pittsburgh,  1972 
Thomas  B.  Miller,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  B.A.,  George  Peabody,  1966; 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt,  1970 
Tracy  B.  Miller,  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1948;  M.A.,  Buffalo,  1953; 

Ph.D.,  1959 
Wayne  E.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  A.B., 

Susquehanna,  1955;  M.D.,  Temple,  1959 
Roger  M.  Mills,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1965;  M.D., 

Pennsylvania,  1968 
Geoffrey  A.  Modest,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Harvard, 

1971;  M.D.,  1975 
John  J.  Monahan,  Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1954;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1958 
Avijit  Mookerjee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  M.B.,  B.S.,  Prince  of  Wales 

(India),  1969 
Lawrence  Harrison  Moore,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 

California,  1967;  M.D.,  1971 
J.  Wallace  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Union, 

1943;  M.D.,  New  York,  1947 
Madeline  B.  Morris,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Boston  University,  1972;  M.D., 

1973 
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Trudy  B.  Morrison,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology,  B.A.,  Wellesley,  1967;  Ph.D., 

Tufts,  1972 
Leonard  J.  Morse,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  American  International, 

1951;  M.D.,  Maryland,  1955 
Donald  J.  Morton,  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science  and  Medical  Librarian,  B.S., 

Delaware,  1952;  M.S.,  Louisiana,  1954;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1958;  M.L.S., 

Simmons,  1969 
Lawrence  J.  Moss  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  B.A.,  Vermont,  1966;  M.D.,  1973 
Carel  Mulder,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Microbiology,  B.S.,  Leiden 

(the  Netherlands),  1951;  Ph.D.,  Oxford  (London),  1962 
Michael  J.  Mulroy,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  A.B.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Forest 

Seminary,  1957;  M.S.,  DePaul,  1960;  Ph.D.,  California  at  San  Francisco,  1968 
Joseph  F.  Murphy,  Senior  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1938;  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1942 
John  T.  Murray,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  1945; 

M.D.,  Georgetown,  1952;  S.T.L.  Boston  College,  1968 
David  J.  Myerson,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1940;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1943 
Conrad  J. L.  Nadeau,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Windsor,  1957;  M.D., 

Ottawa,  1963 
Paul  V.  Nally,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Holy  Cross,  1953;  M.D.,  Creighton,  1965 
Priya  S.  Nundi,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Presidency,  1954;  M.D.,  University 

Medical,  1958;  M.S.,  Tufts,  1975 
Franco  M.  Navazio,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.D.,  Rome  (Italy),  1949 
J.  Ryder  Neary,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  St.  Michael's,  1943;  M.D., 

Vermont,  1947 
Philip  B.  Nedelman,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Cincinnati,  1957;  M.D.,  1961 
Georgina  M.  Nemecek,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke, 

1968;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1972 
George  W.  Nemelh,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  1966, 

Pittsburgh;  M.D.,  1970,  New  Jersey 
Frances  Nenna,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1958;  M.D.,  1962 
Robert  G.  Neuhardt,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Yale,  1956;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1960 
Walter  M.  Noble,  Instructor  in  Anesthesia,  B.A.,  Rhode  Island,  1959;  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1963 

David  J.  Nochimson,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B.,  Rutgers, 
1960;  M.D.,  New  York,  1964 

Thomas  M.  Norton,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1937;  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1941 
Rosario  Noto,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Dayton,  1966;  M.D.,  Marquette,  1970 
Ira  S.  Ockene,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1962; 

M.D.,  Albert  Einstein,  1966 
Francis  D.  O'Connell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1957;  M.D., 

Columbia,  1961 
Paul  V.  O'Leary,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Holy  Cross, 

1944;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1950 
Robert  Olney,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1968;  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Downstate,  1972 
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Terrence  O'Neill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Xavier, 

1961;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y.,  1965 
David  C.  Osier,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1966; 

M.D.,  1970;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1973 
Michael,!.  Ossi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Stonehill,  1968;  M.D., 

Maryland,  1962 
David  A.  Ostfeld,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  B.A.,  Rutgers,  1967;  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Upstate,  1971 
Morris  Ostroff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Director  of  Emergency  Services, 

B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1964;  M.D.,  Vermont,  1968;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1973 
Philippe  W.  Ouellette,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B., 

Assumption,  1938;  M.D.,  Loyola,  1942 
Robert  D.  Ouellette,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  A.B.,  Assumption,  1952;  M.D., 

Laval  (Canada),  1958;  Ph.D.,  Assumption,  1975 
Franklin  K.  Paddock,  Senior  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Yale,  1933;  M.D.,  Harvard, 

1937 
Ruth  Pagano,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Mundelein,  1963;  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  1967 

Irwin  R.  Pahl,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  United  States 

Coast  Guard  Academy,  1949;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1959 
Helen  Ann  Padykula,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Anatomy,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 

1946;  M.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe,  1954 
Carl  M.  Palatnik,  Instructor  in  Microbiology,  B.A.,  Brandeis,  1966;  Ph.D.,  S.U.N.Y. 

at  Stony  Brook,  1975 
John  G.  Palfrey,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1967;  M.S., 

Rockefeller,  1968;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1974;  M.Phil.,  1974 
Luis  A.  Palma,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  B.A.,  Salta  National  (Argentina),  1960;  M.D., 

Cordoba  National  (Argentina),  1968 
Panos  G.  Panagakos,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  M.D.,  Athens  (Greece), 

1957 
Zehra  Panjvani,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  M.S.,  Dow  (Karachi),  1970 
Linda  A.  Pape,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  State  University,  1965;  M.D., 

Pennsylvania,  1972 
Arthur  M.  Pappas,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Orthopedics,  and  Professor  of 

Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1953;  M.D.,  Rochester,  1957 
Charles  A.  Paquette,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Assumption,  1959;  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1963 
Louise  A.  Paquin,  Instructor  in  Pathology,  B.A.,  Trinity,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown, 

1977 
John  A.  Paraskos,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1960;  M.D.,  1964 
Roy  J.  Parenty,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Loyola,  1950;  M.D.,  1952 
GopalC.  Parija,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  M.B.B.S.,  S.C.B.,  Utkal  (India), 

1966;  M.D.,  1971 
Joseph  E.  Paris,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1975;  Ph.D., 

Rosario,  1971 
Arthur  S.  Parker,  Jr.  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Wake  Forest,  1960;  D.D.S., 

Maryland,  1966;  M.D.,  1973 
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David  C.  Parker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology,  A.B.,  Haverford,  1966;  Ph.D., 

California  at  Berkeley,  1971 
Sahdev  R.  Passey,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  M.B.B.S.,  Gandhi  Medical,  1972 
Arvind  U.  Patel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Science  Institute, 

1951;  M.B.B.S.,  B.J.  (India),  1956 
Choudhary  B.S.  Patel,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Sagar,  1956;  M.D.,  Jabulpur, 

1965 
Vinubhai  C.  Patel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  M.D.,  Makerere  (Uganda),  1970 
Thomas  R.  Patnaude,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Boston  College,  1970; 

M.D.,  New  York,  1974 
Santi  Pattaratornkosohn,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  M.D.,  Mahidol,  1972 
Avinash  V.  Patwardhan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.B.B.S.,  Bombay  (India), 

1963;  M.D.,  1968 
Nilima  A.  Patwardhan,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  M.B.B.S.,  Bombay  (India),  1965 
James  S.  Pease,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Morningside, 

1970;  M.D.,  Minnesota,  1974;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1978 
Liberto  Pechet,  Professor  of  Medicine  (Hematology),  Director,  Division  of 

Hematology,  M.D.,  Hebrew  (Jerusalem),  1952 
Richard  B.  Pedigree,  Jr.,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 

Springfield,  1952;  M.H.A.,  Baylor,  1963 
Mark  Peeples,  Research  Associate  in  Microbiology,  B.S.,  Heidelburg,  1974;  Ph.D., 

Wayne  State,  1978 
Stanley  Pekala,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Vermont,  1942;  M.D., 

1944 
Marvin  A.  Perer,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  1961;  M.D., 

Northwestern,  1965 

Richard  Perera,  Associate  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1954;  M.D.,  New  York,  1958 
Michael  S.  Perlman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Trinity,  1961;  M.D., 

Pennsylvania,  1965 
Richard  F.  Perry,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1971 ;  M.D.,  Loyola,  1975 
John  R.  Person,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1969;  M.D.,  New  York, 

1973 
John  Pestana,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  A.B.A.,  Northampton  Community,  1966; 

B.G.S.,  Massachusetts,  1975;  M.Ed.,  1977 
Dana  Peterson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Edinburgh  (Scotland), 

1967 
Lawrence  E.  Peterson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  B.A.,  Lehigh,  1965;  M.S., 

Pittsburgh,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1970 
John  B.  Petter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Thoracic),  B.S.,  Virginia,  1939; 

M.D.,  1943 
Robert  A.  Peura,  Lecturer  in  Surgery,  B.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1964; 

M.S.,  Iowa  State,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969 
Stephen  M.  Pezzella,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1969;  M.D.,  St.  Louis, 

1973 
Jerome  Philbin,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1968;  M.D.,  Cincinnati, 

1973 
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Samuel  C.  Pickens,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 
Hope,  1950;  M.D.,  Wayne  State,  1954 

Miljenko  V.  Pilepich,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  M.D.,  Zagreb,  1965 

Peter  G.  Pletka,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  Director,  Division  of  Renal  Medicine, 

Director  of  Renal  Dialysis,  MB.,  B.S.,  Melbourne  (Victoria),  1962;  M.R.C.P.,  Royal 

(London),  1967 
Leonard  H.  Plotkin,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  American  International,  1950; 

M.D.,  Tufts,  1954 
Joseph  A.  Podbielski,  Associate  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Boston  University,  1959;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1963 
Thomas  B.  Pokoly,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  M.D.,  Toronto, 

1965 
Anna  Polcino,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Immaculata,  1948;  M.D.,  Women's 

(Pennsylvania),  1955 
Lawrence  C.  Pollak,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1965; 

M.D.,  Indiana,  1969 
Norman  L.  Pollock,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Rochester,  1957;  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Upstate,  1961 
Jay  M.  Pomerstnix,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Hamilton,  1959;  M.D., 

Yale,  1963 
Joel  H.  Popkin,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  New  York,  1970;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y., 

Downstate,  1974 
George  E.  Porter,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Providence,  1942;  M.D.,  Georgetown, 

1945 
Leonard  Posner,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  B.S.,  Maryland,  1936;  M.D.,  1940 
J.  David  Poutasse,  Instructor  in  Radiology,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1955;  M.D.,  1959 
Arthur  F.  Powell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Boston 

College,  1948;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1956 
Richard  A.  Prager,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1963;  M.S.,  1963; 

Ph.D.,  1970 
Melvin  Pratter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1969;  M.D., 

S.U.N. Y.,  Buffalo,  1973 
James  M.  Price,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  B.S.,  Wake  Forest,  1959;  Ph.D., 

Harvard,  1974 
J.  Edward  Prunier,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Assumption,  1942;  M.D., 
Georgetown,  1946 
Philip  J.  Pryjma,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1968; 

M.D.,  New  York,  1972 
Charles  V.  Pryles,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Emory,  1940;  M.D.,  Georgia,  1947 
Fawzi  A.  Pualwan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt,  1947;  M.D.,  1951 
Jeffrey  Pudney,  Research  Associate  in  Physiology,  B.S.,  Southampton,  1966;  Ph.D. 

London,  1972 
Gansell  Purcell,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Williams, 

1958;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1962 
David  T.  Purtilo,  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.A.,  Minnesota,  1961;  M.S.,  North  Dakota, 

1963;  M.D.,  Northwestern,  1967 
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Ruth  B.  Purtilo,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 

Minnesota,  1964;  M.  Ethics,  Harvard,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1978 
Burton  D.  Rabinowitz,  Instructor  in  Medicine  (Cardiovascular),  B.A.,  Yeshiva,  1968; 

M.D.,  Albert  Einstein,  1972 
Asghar  Rahaghi,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  M.D.,  Tehran  (Iran),  1962 
Dilip  P.  Rajadhyaksha,  Instructor  in  Anesthesia,  M.B.B.S.,  Grant  (Bombay),  1966; 

M.D.,  1971 
James  R.  Ralph,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Middlebury,  1954;  M.D.,  Yale,  1959 
Avadhnandan  Ramachandra,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  M.B.B.S.,  Stanley  (Madras), 

1955 
John  F.  Rampone,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A., 

Providence,  1961;  M.D.,  Marquette,  1965 
V.  D.  Raptopoulos,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  M.D.,  Aristotelion  (Greece), 

1968 
Jason  Reder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1954; 

M.D.,  Buffalo,  1958 
Bharati  N.  Reejhsinghani,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  M.B.B.S., 

Sardar  Patel,  1965 
Katharine  E.  Reichert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 

Pennsylvania,  1956;  M.D.,  1961 
Philip  C.  Reilly,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Fordham,  1968;  M.D., 

Cornell,  1973;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1976 
Elliot  R.  Reiner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Alabama,  1942;  M.D.,  Yale, 

1945 
Harold  G.  Reiss,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Tulane,  1952;  M.D.,  Boston 

University,  1956 
Luce  Reiss,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Radcliffe,  1959;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1963 
Edward  O.  Reiter,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Rutgers,  1964;  M.D., 

Rochester,  1968 
Oded  Rencus,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  M.D.,  Sackler,  1972 
F.  Peter  Rentz,  Instructor  in  Radiology,  B.A.,  Miami  (Ohio),  1964;  M.D., 

Northwestern,  1968 
Karen  Reuter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  B.S.,  Bucknell,  1966,  M.A.T.,  Yale, 

1967;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1971;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1974 
Cindy  A.  Rice,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Bates,  1974; 

M.S.P.H.,  Massachusetts,  1976 
Willard  G.  Rice,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  A.B.,  Amherst,  1941 ;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1944 
Willard  G.  Rice,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  A.B.,  Amherst,  1964;  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1968 
Edward  Richardson,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Pathology,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1939;  M.D.,  1942 
Francis  J.  Riley,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  M.D.,  Harvard,  1949 
George  S.  Rinsky,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  M.D.,  Cordoba,  1951 
John  A.  Riordan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1949;  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1953 
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Stanley  L.  Robbins,  Lecturer  in  Pathology,  B.S.,  M.I.T.,  1936;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1940 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  M.D.,  Baylor,  1960 

Roger  W.  Robinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Northwestern,  1934;  M.D., 

1935 
Mark  W.  Rodehaver,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1964;  M.D.,  Rochester, 

1968 
Hernando  Romero,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  M.D.,  National,  1958 
Burton  D.  Rose,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Physiology,  A.B.,  Princeton, 

1963;  M.D.,  New  York,  1967 
Eugenia  Rosemberg,  Research  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.D.,  Buenos  Aires  (Argentina), 

1944 
Charles  Rosen,  Senior  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  McGill  (Montreal),  1931;  M.D., 

CM.,  1935 
Dennis  J.  Rosen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  and 

Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1967;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y.,  Buffalo,  1971 
Paul  M.  Rosen,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1972;  M.A.,  Denver, 

1974;  Ph.D.,  1977 
David  A.  Rosenfield,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Northwestern,  1966;  M.D.,  1970 
Perihan  Rosenthal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Ankara 

(Turkey),  1952;  M.D.,  1957 
Richard  J.  Rosen  wald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1947;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1951 
Jeffrey  S.  Ross,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1966;  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Buffalo,  1970 
Robert  M.  Ross,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1950;  M.D., 

McGill  (Montreal),  1954 
Agnes  Rossfield,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.A.,  Reed,  1935;  M.A., 

California,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1943;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1949 
Aldo  Rossini,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  (Endocrinology),  B.S.,  Dayton,  1963; 

M.D.,  St.  Louis,  1968 
Jonathan  S.  Rothman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Northeastern,  1970; 

M.D.,  Massachusetts,  1974 
Jeffrey  Rothmeier,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  (Biomedical  Computing),  B.S., 

Wisconsin,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1969 
Ralph  Rothstein,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Michigan,  1952;  M.A., 

University  of  Connecticut,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1959 
Thomas  Westley  Rowland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Michigan,  1965; 

M.D.,  1969 
Charles  A.  Roy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Norwich,  1944;  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1947 
Louis  E.  Roy,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Norwich, 

1943;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1946 
Robert  J.  Roy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Ottawa 

(Canada),  1965;  M.D.,  1969 
Herbert  E.  Rubin,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1955;  M.D.,  1959 
Robert  G.  Rulison,  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  A.B.,  Doane,  1966; 

M.A.,  Iowa,  1968 
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Agnes  B.  Russfield,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.A.,  Reed,  1935;  M.A., 

California  at  Los  Angeles,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1943;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1949 
Tibor  Rusz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  B.S.,  San  Marcos  (Peru),  1959;  M.D., 

Royal  Hungarian  Elizabeth  (Hungary),  1944;  D.D.S.,  San  Marcos  (Peru),  1959 
Richard  S.  Sable,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1962;  M.D.,  1966 
Parviz  J.  Sadighi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.A.,  Daralfonoon  (Iran),  1956; 

M.D.,  Tehran,  1962 
Barbara  J.  Sahakian,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,         .,  Mount  Holyoke,  1973; 

Ph.D.,  Cambridge,  1977 
Robert  Salomon,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  M.D.,  Freidberg,  1925 
Steven  E.  Salomon,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  California  at  Davis,  1968;  M.D., 

California  at  San  Francisco,  1972 
William  Samko,  Associate  in  Orthopedics,  B.S.E.,  Holy  Cross,  1941;  M.Ed.,  Fitchburg 

State,  1946 
Edward  E.  Sampson,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

California  at  Los  Angeles,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1960 
John  I.  Sanders,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Thoracic),  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1949; 

M.D.,  1952 
Herbert  Sandick,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1943;  M.D.,  1945 
Philip  J.  Sandler,  Associate  in  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1963;  M.D.,  Pittsburgh, 

1967 
Frank  A.  Sargent,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Wheaton,  B.D.,  Westminster  Seminary;  Th.M.,  Princeton  Seminary,  Ph.D.,  Boston 

University 
Jane  C.  Sargent,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,  B.A.,  Radcliffe,  1964;  M.D., 

Hahnemann,  1974 
Richard  H.  Saunders,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Richmond,  1939;  M.D., 

Rochester,  1943 
Carl  Saviano,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1961,  M.D.,  New 

York,  1965 
Wynn  A.  Sayman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1948;  M.D.,  1953 
Susan  F.  Schaeffer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wellesley,  1972; 

Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1976 
HannesJ.  Scheffel,  Associate  in  Medicine,  M.D.,  Marburg  (Germany),  1961;  Ph.D., 

1963 
Cheryl  R.  Scheid,  Instructor  in  Physiology,  B.S.,  William  and  Mary,  1970;  M.A., 

Boston  University,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1976 
Albert  P.  Scheiner,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Washington  (St.  Louis), 

1949;  M.D.,  1953 
Stanley  Schikowitz,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Hofstra,  1964;  M.A.,  1965;  D.O., 

College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1969 
F.  Howard  Schneider,  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  B.S.,  Arizona 

State,  1960;  M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1966 
Gary  B.  Schneider,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1969;  Ph.D., 

Massachusetts,  1973 
Peter  B.  Schneider,  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1955;  M.D.,  1959 
Gerald  R.  Schultz,  Associate  in  Ophthalmology,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1959;  M.D.,  New  York, 

1963 
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David  S.  Schwartz,  Instructor  in  Radiology,  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1963;  M.D.,  Albert 

Einstein,  1967 
Joel  H.  Schwartz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1967;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1971 
Paul  S.  Schwartz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Antioch,  1960;  M.D., 

Washington  (St.  Louis),  1964 
Robert  I.  Schwartz,  Associate  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1958;  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Downstate,  1962 
John  F.  Scott,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  New  York,  1951;  M.S.S.W., 

Boston  University,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis,  1961 
Leonard  M.  Seeve,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1966;  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1970 
Richard  A.  Segool,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Grinnell,  1968;  M.D.,  McGill 

(Montreal),  1972 
Joel  M.  Seidman,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1960;  M.D.,  1964 
Richard  E.  Senghas,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1950;  M.D.,  1954 
Bravesh  L.  Shah,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  M.D.,  L.T.M.  Medical,  1969 
Paul  V.  Shannon,  Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1935;  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1941 
Thomas  A.  Shannon,  Visiting  Professor  in  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Quincy,  1964;  S.T.B.,  ST. 

Joseph  Seminary,  1968;  S.T.M.,  Boston  University,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1973 
Eli  Shapiro,  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  M.D.,  Middlesex,  1937 
Arthur  E.  Shapland,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Union, 

1959;  M.A.,  Morehead  State,  1961 
Amy  C.  Sharpies,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1967;  M.S., 

Boston  University,  1976 
William  D.  Shea,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  B.S.,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  1960; 

M.D.,  Ottawa  (Canada),  1964 
Allen  Shepard,  Associate  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  B.A.,  Duke,  1942;  M.D., 

Hahnemann,  1945 
Joseph  F.  Sherer,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  (Urology),  A.B.,  Harvard,  1941; 

M.D.,  Tufts,  1946 
David  M.  Sherman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  B.S.,  McGill  (Montreal),  1969; 

M.D.,  Boston  University,  1973 
Homayoun  F.  Shirazi,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Illinois,  M.D.,  Indiana,  1969 
Michael  Shirley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  (England), 

1958;  M.B.,  B.Chir.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  1961;  F.F.A.R.C.S.,  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons,  1968 
Jack  P.  Shonkoff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1968;  M.D.,  New 

York,  1972 
Michael  J.  Shreefter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A.,  Buffalo, 

1968;  M.D.,  1972 
Donald  C.  Shukan,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Temple,  1959;  M.D.,  Chicago,  1963 
H.  Herman  Shuman,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Vermont,  1932;  M.D., 

1935 
Allen  Shuster,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Michigan,  1955;  M.D.,  Wayne 

State,  1959 
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David  R.  Sigelman,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1968;  M.D.,  Harvard, 

1972 
Robert  J.  Silkman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  M.D.,  Tufts,  1946 
Malcolm  R.  Sills,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.  Middlesex,  1942;  M.D.,  1945 
Pedro  Silva,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  M.D.,  Lisbon 

(Portugal),  1959 
Wayne  E.  Silva,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1963;  M.D.,  1967 

Joshua  J.  Singer,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  S.B.,  S.M.,  E.E.,  M.I.T.,  1966; 

Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1970 
Robert  H.  Singer,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1966;  Ph.D., 

Brandeis,  1970 
Roy  R.  Singer,  Associate  in  Ophthalmology,  A.B.,  North  Carolina,  1944;  Ph.D., 

Columbia,  1945;  M.D.,  Hahnemann,  1949 
Jang  B.  Singh,  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.D.,  Delhi  (India),  1964 
James  J.  Siragusa,  Jr.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  M.D.,  Boston 

University,  1949 
Ronald  C.  Slabaugh,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Willamette,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1970;  M.S.S.W.,  Wisconsin,  1976 
Francis  A.  Slowick,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Yale,  1957;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1961 
Wilfred  T.  Small,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Bowdoin,  1943;  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1946 
Edgar  E.  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  Provost,  B.S.,  Tugaloo,  1955; 

M.S.,  Purdue,  1957;  Ph.D.  1959 
Emil  R.  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  B.S.,  Northeastern,  1954;  M.S., 

Tufts,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958 
James  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee, 

1964;  M.D.,  Virginia,  1968 
M.  Susan  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.A.,  North  Texas  State,  1964; 

M.S.,  Florida  State,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Georgia,  1971 
Thomas  W.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.S.,  Ohio  State,  1968;  M.D., 

Cornell,  1972 
W.  Clifford  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Pittsburgh,  1939;  M.D., 

Columbia,  1942 
Elizabeth  M.  Smola,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S., 

Massachusetts,  1968;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1977 
Louis  Michael  Snyder,  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Brown,  1957;  M.D.,  Chicago, 

1962 
Naren  Sodha,  Associate  in  Neurology,  M.B.B.S.,  Bombay  (India),  M.C.P.S.,  College 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Bombay),  1971 
Augusto  Sola,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Buenos  Aires  National,  1967;  M.D.,  1973 
Vandana  Soni,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  M.B.B.S.,  King  George,  1972 
Robert  W.  Sorrenti,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1969,  M.D.,  1973 
John  Sorrentino,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.S.,  Villanova,  1965;  M.D., 

New  Jersey  at  Newark,  1969 
William  W.  Southmayd,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1964; 

M.D.,  1968 
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J.  Alfred  Southworth,  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine  and  Director, 

Student  Counseling  Service,  B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  1943;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1945; 

Ph.D.,  1956 
Lamar  Soutter,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Emeritus,  and  Chancellor/Dean  Emeritus,  A.B., 

Harvard,  1931;  M.D.,  1935 
Gunter  L.  Spanknebel,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.D.,  Friedrich-Alexander 

(Germany),  1958 
Lawrence  Spatz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  B.A.,  Wesleyan,  1960;  Ph.D., 

Columbia,  1966 
Rhoda  Spaulding,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Vermont,  1964 
Ivan  M.  Spear,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  A.B.,  Bowdoin,  1942;  M.D., 

McGill  (Montreal),  1945 
Brent  Spears,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A.,  Harvard, 

1963;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1969 
Jesse  I.  Spector,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Temple,  1963;  M.D.,  1967 
Morris  Spierer,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Yeshiva,  1965;  M.D.,  Albert  Einstein, 

1969 
David  H.  Spodick,  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Bard,  1947;  M.D.,  New  York,  1950 
Paul  L.  Stagg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1964;  M.D.,  Wake  Forest, 

1968       ' 
Michael  D'Arcy  Stanton-Hicks,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Anesthesia,  M.B.,  B.S., 

Adelaide  (Australia),  1961;  F.F.A.R.C.S.,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (London),  1966 
Oscar  E.  Starobin,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1950;  M.D.,  1954 
Jerome  I.  Starr,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Michigan,  1963;  M.D.,  1966 
Jan  Francis  Steele-Perkins,  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  M.D.,  Guy's  (London),  1958 
Donald  G.  Stein,  Professor  of  Neurology,  B.A.,  Michigan  State,  1960;  M.A.,  1962; 

Ph.D.,  Oregon,  1965 
Gerald  Steinberg,  Associate  Professor  of  Orthopedics  and  Family  and  Community 

Medicine,  B.A.,  Rutgers,  1965;  M.D.,  Albert  Einstein,  1969 
Herbert  P.  Stelling,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  A.B., 

Emory,  1940;  M.D.,  Georgia,  1951 
Roy  C.  Stephenson,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Utah, 

1947;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1949 
Orrin  S.  Stern,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Plastic),  B.S.,  Union,  1959;  M.D., 

Albany,  1963 
Leo  L.  Stolbach,  Lecturer  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1954;  M.D.,  Rochester,  1958 
Bernard  B.  Stone,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  M.D.,  Tufts,  1948 
Allen  H.  Storm,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  A.B.,  City 

College  of  New  York,  1959;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y.,  Downstate,  1963;  M.P.H.,  Harvard, 

1973 
Sandra  M.  Stowe,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Vassar,  1965;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1972 
Thomas  G.  Stowe,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Earlham,  1965;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1969 
Walter  A.  Strauch,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Kansas, 

1958;  M.H.A.,  Minnesota,  1963 
Alec  Style,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 

Birmingham,  1969;  M.R.C.G.P.,  Royal  College  of  General  Practitioners,  1976 
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John  L.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Le  Moyne,  1968;  M.D., 

S.U.N.Y.,  Upstate,  1972 
Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1943;  M.D.,  New 

York,  1947 
Edwin  A.  Sumpter,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1952;  M.D.,  Virginia, 

1956 
Miriam  M.  Susskind,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology,  B.A.,  Barnard,  1968;  Ph.D., 

Tufts,  1973 
Kenneth  M.  Sussman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  M.D.,  Tufts, 

1958 
Irma  O.  Szymanski,  Associate  Professor  of  Laboratory  Medicine  and  Blood  Bank 

Director,  M.D.,  Helsinki,  1958 
Won  K.  Tak,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  and  Radiology,  M.D., 

Kyngpook  National,  1965 
Samuel  M.  Tarnower,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Syracuse,  1929;  M.D., 

New  York,  1933 
Walter  F.  Tauber,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A., 

Massachusetts,  1948;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y.,  Downstate,  1952 
Morris  Taylor,  Associate  in  Surgery  (Otolaryngology),  Pharm.D.,  Boston  University, 

1935;  M.D.,  1938 
Alexander  C.  Templeton,  Professor  of  Pathology,  M.B.B.S.,  Middlesex  Hospital 

(London),  1961;  D.R.C.O.G.,  1963;  M.R.C.p'.,  Edinburgh  (Scotland)  1965;  M.R.C., 

College  of  Pathologists,  1968 
John  W.  Tenbroeke,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Wesleyan,  1967,  M.D.,  Harvard, 

1971 
Thomas  M.  Teree,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1952;  M.D.,  Western 

Reserve,  1956 
Theodor  J.  Theodoropoulos,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  M.D.,  Athens  (Greece),  1971 
George  Theodosiou,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  M.D.,  Bucharest  (Roumania), 

1962 
Donald  J.  Tipper,  Professor  of  Microbiology,  B.S.,  Birmingham  (England),  1956; 

Ph.D.,  1959 
Stephen  E.  Tosi,  Associate  in  Surgery  (Urology),  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1966;  M.D., 

Cornell,  1970 
Philip  L.  Townes,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Rochester, 

1953;  M.D.,  1959 
Myron  E.  Tracht,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  A.B.  Princeton,  1948;  M.S., 

Chicago,  1954;  M.D.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1955 

Robert  J.  Tracy,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Yale,  1936;  M.D.,  Harvard, 

1942 
Robert  E.  Tranquada,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Family  and  Community  Medicine. 

Chancellor/Dean,  B.A.,  Pomona,  1951;  M.D.,  Stanford,  1955 
Sally  Tripp,  Visiting  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Hood,  1958; 

M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1974 

Gabriele  F.  Troll,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  National 

(Ireland),  1970 
Robert  R.  Tucker,  Instructor  in  Medicine.M.B.B.S.,  Queensland  (Australia),  1971 
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Richard  A.  Tuft,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1963; 

M.S.,  M.I.T.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1971 
Henry  Tulgan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1954;  M.D.,  New 

York,  1958 
Horatio  J.  Turner,  Instructor  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  A.B.,  Syracuse, 

1950;  M.D.,  S.U.N. Y.,  Syracuse,  1953 
Rudolph  J.  Utzschneider,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  M.D.,  Maximilians 

(Germany),  1953 
Apostolos  G.  Vagenakis,  Professor  of  Nuclear  Medicine  and  Medicine,  M.D.,  Athens 

(Greece),  1962 
Jon  M.  Valigorsky,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  B.S.,  Maryland,  1963;  M.D., 

1968 
James  O.  Van  Bavel,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Hamilton,  1967;  M.D.,  Jefferson, 

1971 
Thomas  J.  Vander  Salm,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  (Thoracic),  B.S.,  Carnegie 

Institute  of  Technology,  1962;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1966 
Anthony  Varjabedian,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  A.B.  Clark,  1941;  M.D., 

Yale,  1944 
Charles  Vassallo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesia,  M.D.,  Tufts,  1957 
George  E:  Vazakas,  Associate  in  Surgery  (Urology),  M.D.,  Aristotelian  (Greece), 

1954 
Peter  H.  Viles,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1956;  M.D.,  Western  Reserve, 

1960 
Lydia  Villa-Komaroff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology,  A.B.,  Goucher,  1970; 

Ph.D.,M.I.T.,  1975 
James  D.  Villiotte,  Associate  in  Radiology,  B.S.,  Boston  College,  1959;  M.D.,  Boston 

University,  1963 
William  Vogel,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.A.,  Wesleyan  University,  1955; 

M.A.,  Clark,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959 
Philip  S.  Volastro,  Associate  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Canisius,  1962;  M.D.,  Rochester,  1966 
Percy  W.  Wadman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  A.B.,  Harvard, 

1945;  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1951 
Carol  A.  Waksmonski,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Smith,  1968;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1972 
Roy  P.  Walchenbach,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  B.A.,  Hope,  1949;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y., 

Syracuse,  1953 
G.  Thomas  Wallender,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  A.B.,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  1964; 

M.D.,  Louisville,  1969 
John  V.  Walsh,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  A.B.,  Boston  College,  1964;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1970 
Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Catholic,  1965;  M.A.,  Clark,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1974 
Stanley  Walzer,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Psychiatry,  A.B.,  Syracuse,  1951;  M.D., 

Vermont,  1955 
Allen  D.  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1961;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1965 
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James  E.  Wasco,  Field  Associate  in  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Michigan, 

1962;  M.D.,  1966 
Arthur  H.  Wasser,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Virginia,  1958;  M.D.,  1962 
Francis  J.  Waters,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics,  M.D.,  National  (Ireland), 

1954 
Barbara  E.  Waud,  Professor  of  Anesthesia  and  Pharmacology,  M.D.,  Western  Ontario 

(Canada),  1956 
Douglas  R.  Waud,  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  M.D.,  Western  Ontario  (Canada),  1956; 

Ph.D.,  Oxford,  1964 
Terry  P.  Weaver,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Yale,  1959;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1963 
William  S.  Webster,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Chairman  of  Animal 

Medicine,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1961;  D.V.M.,  Ohio  State,  1965;  M.S.,  Wake  Forest,  1969; 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1973 
David  H.  Wegman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  B.A., 

Swarthmore,  1963;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1966;  M.S.,  1972 
Milton  A.  Weiner,  Instructor  in  Radiology,  B.S.,  M.I.T.,  1960;  M.D.,  S.U.N.Y., 

Upstate,  1964 
Sanford  D.  Weinert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (Urology),  B.S.,  Boston  College, 

1948;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1950;  M.D.,  Chicago,  1954 
Michael  P.  Weinstein,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1967;  M.D.,  1971 

William  S.  W eir ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Louisville,  1955;  M.D., 

Northwestern,  1963 
Earle  B.  Weiss,  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Northeastern,  1955;  M.S.,  M.I.T.,  1957; 

M.D.,  Albert  Einstein,  1961 
Suzanne  M.  Weiss,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1969;  M.D., 

Cincinnati,  1973 
Gary  Welch,  Associate  Professor  of  Anesthesia  and  Surgery,  B.S.,  Virginia,  1964; 

M.D.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1970 
Frederico  Welsch,  Associate  Research  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  B.A.,  Barcelona 

(Spain),  1950;  M.D.,  Valencia  (Spain),  1955;  D.Med.Sc,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth, 

1968 

Elora  J.  Weringer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  M.S.,  Southern  California, 
1972;  Ph.D.,  1974 

Michael  D.  Wertheimer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1967; 

M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1971 
H.  Brownell  Wheeler,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Surgery,  M.D.,  Harvard,  1952 
Charles  S.  Whelan,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1929;  M.D., 

Harvard,  1933 
Francis  A.  White,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  B.S.,  Detroit,  1946;  M.D., 

Georgetown,  1950 

Raymond  L.  White,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology,  B.S.,  Oregon,  1965;  Ph.D., 

M.I.T.,  1971 
Blaise  A.  Widmer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  St.  Vincent,  1965;  M.D., 

Temple,  1969 
Harold  A.  Wilkinson,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Chairman,  Division  of  Neurosurgery, 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest,  1955;  M.D.,  Duke,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962 
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Robert  F.  Williams,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Hampden,  1955;  A.B.,  American 

International,  1957;  M.D.,  Georgetown,  1960 
Neil  R.  Williamson,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Oregon,  1962;  M.D.,  1967 
Michael  C.  Willie,  Associate  in  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1967;  M.S.,  1973; 

Ph.D.,  1975 
Thomas  H.  Winters,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  North  Dakota,  1969; 

M.D.,  Tufts,  1973 
Charles  I.  Wohl,  Associate  in  Medicine,  A.M.,  Franklin  &  Marshall,  1967;  M.D., 

Pittsburgh,  1972 
Merrill  K.  Wolf,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  A.B.,  Yale,  1945;  M.D.,  Western  Reserve, 

1956 
Rosalie  S.  Wolf,  Lecturer  in  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis,  1976 
Harvey  T.  Wolfman,  Instructor  in  Radiology,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1963;  M.D.,  Albert 

Einstein,  1967 
Irving  N.  Wolfson,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1938;  M.D., 

Yale,  1942 
Robert  T.  Woodland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology,  B.S.,  Villanova,  1967; 

M.S.,  Ohio  State,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1971 
George  E.  Wright,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Acting  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate 

Studies,  B.S.,  Illinois,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967 
Howard  L.  Wylie,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  Antioch,  1942;  M.D., 

Chicago,  1945 
Henry  Chang-Lien  Yang,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins, 

1968;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1972 
Alfred  Yankauer,  Professor  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine  and  Pediatrics, 

A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1934;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1938;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1947 
Elton  Yasuna,  Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  B.S.,  New  York,  1935;  M.D., 

1938 
Martin  H.  Young,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  (Psychology),  B.S.,  S.U.N.Y., 

Downstate,  1971;  M.A.,  Farleigh  Dickenson,  1973;  Ph.D.,  S.U.N.Y.  at  Albany,  1977 
Ruth  A.  Young,  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Nuclear  Medicine,  B.  A.,  Vermont, 

1969;  Ph.D.,  1975 
Dinah  T.  Yu,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  M.B.,  Kaohsiung  (Taiwan),  1960; 

M.S.,  McGill  (Montreal),  1969;  Ph.D.,  Toronto  (Ontario)  1972 
Manual  F.  Yvars,  Associate  in  Orthopedics,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1961;  M.D.,  1965 
John  J.  Zadworny,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  B.A., 

Saskatchewan  (Saskatoon),  1951;  M.D.,  Manitoba  (Winnipeg),  1955 
Marshall  J.  Zamansky,  Instructor  in  Surgery  (Otolaryngology),  B.S.,  Minnesota,  1962; 

M.D.,  1966 
Thomas  Zand,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  City  College  of  N.Y., 

1968;  M.D.,  Free  University  (Brussels),  1975 
Charles  W.  Zanor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  B.S.,  St.  Peters,  1967;  M.S., 

Massachusetts,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1973 
John  K.  Zawacki,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1963;  M.D., 

Tufts,  1968 
Wladimir  Zezulin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology,  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1952 
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Harvey  Zimbler,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  B.S.,  Michigan,  1968;  M.D., 

Illinois,  1972 
Justin  A.  Zivin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,  B.S.,  Northwestern,  1967;  M.S. 

1970;  D.Phil.,  1971;  M.D.,  1972 
Ralph  Zupanec,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  B.S.,  Kansas,  1932;  M.D.,  1934 


Alumni — Class  of  1979 

Alario,  Anthony  J.,  M.D.,  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Pediatrics 

Arey,  Anne  Marie,  M.D.,  University  of  Miami  Affiliated  Hospitals,  Family  Practice 

Bale,  Allen  E.,  M.D.,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Surgery 

Barrows,  Albert  A.,  M.D.,  North  Carolina  Baptist,  Medicine 

Battista,  Brian  J.,  M.D.,  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Medicine 

Biletch,  Mark,  M.D.,  Emanuel  Hospital,  Medicine 

Breed,  Richard  J.,  M.D.,  Bays tate  Medical  Center,  Medicine 

Buckman,  Ronald  L.,  M.D.,  University  of  Connecticut  Affiliated  Hospitals,  Family 

Practice 
Burstein,  Alan  S.,  M.D.,  Baystate  Medical  Center,  Medicine 
Canova,  Robert  M.,  M.D.,  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Medicine 
Caputo,  Theresa  M.,  M.D.,  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Medicine 
Chambers,  Guy  W.,  M.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  Medicine 
Chidi-Njoku,  George,  M.D.,  Los  Angeles  County  USC  Center,  Medicine 
Ciak,  Barbara  T.,  M.D.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Ciak,  Carl  S.,  M.D.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Medicine 
Clancy,  Carolyn  M.,  M.D.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Medicine 
Clark,  Paul  R.,  M.D.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Medicine 
Coleman,  Jane  M.,  M.D.,  Framingham  Union  Hospital,  Medicine 
Das,  Philip  K.,  M.D.,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Medicine 
Dicker,  Richard  C,  M.D.,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Medicine 
Dohlman,  Jan  G.,  M.D.,  Dartmouth-Hitchcock  Center,  Medicine 
Dowd,  Mary  K.,  M.D.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Medicine 
Faucette,  Robert  A.,  M.D.,  Maine  Medical  Center,  Pediatrics 
Feldman,  Nancy  L.,  M.D.,  Hahnemann  Medical  College  Hospital,  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology 
Fischer,  William  X.,  M.D.,  St.  Clares-Schenectady,  Family  Practice 
Fletcher,  Brent  P.,  M.D.,  Syracuse  Medical  Center,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Freedman,  Arnold  S.,  M.D.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Medicine 
Garceau,  Roger  J.,  M.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Coordinated  Programs, 

Pediatrics 
Gittzus,  James  R.,  M.D.,  Berkshire  Medical  Center,  Medicine 
Goldman,  James  A.,  M.D.,  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Medicine 
Goldstein,  Neil  H.,  M.D.,  George  Washington  University,  Medicine 
Gresham,  Douglas  G.,  M.D.,  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  Medicine 
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Haddad,  Robert  M.,  M.D.,  Mayo  Graduate  School,  Medicine 

Harrigan,  Edmund  P.,  M.D.,  Berkshire  Medical  Center,  Medicine 

Heifetz,  Irvin,  M.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Coordinated  Programs,  Medicine 

Henick,  Barbara  P.,  M.D.,  New  England  Center  Hospital,  Medicine 

Higano,  Celestia  S.,  M.D.,  Mayo  Graduate  School,  Medicine 

Holmes,  George  W.,  M.D.,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Medicine 

Jacobs,  Richard  P.,  M.D.,  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital,  Radiology 

Jordan,  Christopher  A.,  M.D.,  Dartmouth-Hitchcock  Center,  Surgery 

Kim,  Paul  S.,  M.D.,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Surgery 

Kosmo,  Michael  A.,  M.D.,  U.S.  Navy  Hospital,  Family  Practice 

Kubota,  Elaine  K.,  M.D.,  Dartmouth-Hitchcock  Center,  Surgery 

Leclair,  Walter  J.,  M.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Coordinated  Programs,  Surgery 

Lee,  Susanna  M.,  M.D.,  Framingham  Union  Hospital,  Flexible 

Leskowitz,  Eric  D.,  M.D.,  Fresno  County  Department  of  Health,  Psychiatry 

Levine,  Douglas  S.,  M.D.,  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Medicine 

Li,  Karl  I.,  M.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Coordinated  Programs,  Pediatrics 

Linden,  Christopher  H.,  M.D.,  Hershey  Medical  Center,  Flexible 

Mabie,  Kevin  N.,  M.D.,  University  of  Virginia  Hospital,  Surgery 

MacDougall,  Donald  B.,  M.D.,  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Pathology 

Mandelstam,  Arnold,  M.D.,  Long  Island  Jewish — New  York,  Psychiatry 

Marks,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Berkshire  Medical  Center,  Surgery 

Mascioli,  Edward  A.,  M.D.,  New  England  Deaconess,  Medicine 

Matfis,  Steven  B.,  M.D.,  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Medicine 

McGravey,  Anne  R.,  M.D.,  Childrens  Center — Boston,  Pediatrics 

Merrier,  Richard  J.,  M.D.,  Hartford  Hospital,  Medicine 

Merritt,  Ann  A.,  M.D.,  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Medicine 

Miller,  Andrew  J.,  M.D.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Medicine 

Munson,  J.  Lawrence,  M.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Coordinated  Programs, 

Surgery 
Murphy,  Frederick  G.,  M.D.,  Faulkner  Hospital,  Medicine 
Niles,  Nathaniel  W.,  M.D.,  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Medicine 
Nocera,  Roger  M.,  M.D.,  Texas  Medical  Branch  Hospital,  Radiology 
Ober,  Andrew  I.,  M.D.,  Rochester  General,  Medicine 

Patrick,  John  D.,  M.D.,  University  of  Illinois  Affiliated  Hospitals,  Medicine 
Polansky,  Jeffrey  A.,  M.D.,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Surgery 
Regan,  Elizabeth  A.,  M.D.,  Public  Health  California,  Flexible 
Reilly,  Kathryn  E.,  M.D.,  St.  Josephs  Hospital,  Family  Practice 
Ricciardi,  Paul  A.,  M.D.,  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Medicine 
Rodriguez,  Marina,  M.D.,  Miriam  Hospital,  Medicine 
Rogan,  John  E.,  M.D.,  Hartford  Hospital,  Medicine 
Sabato,  Joseph,  M.D.,  Rochester  General,  Medicine 
Safer,  Jeffrey  P.,  M.D.,  University  of  California  Hospital — Los  Angeles,  Family 

Practice 
Salomon,  Robert  N.,  M.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School,  Pathology 
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Schmidt,  Christopher,  M.D.,  Lancaster  General,  Family  Practice 

Schreck,  Carol  B.,  M.D.,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Medicine 

Sigsbee,  Anne,  M.D.,  Memorial  Hospital,  Medicine 

Spencer,  Elizabeth  J.,  M.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Coordinated  Programs, 

Neurology/Medicine 
Stefanini,  Alan  C,  M.D.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Pediatrics — Primary 
Strobis,  John  A.,  M.D.,  Faulkner  Hospital,  Medicine 
Sullivan,  William  M.,  M.D.,  Worcester  City  Hospital,  Medicine 
Tate,  Harold  F.,  M.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  Medicine 
Thompson,  Austin  B.,  M.D.,  West  Virginia  University  Hospital,  Medicine 
Toczlowski,  Henry  M.,  M.D.,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Surgery 
Tower,  Paul  S.,  M.D.,  Boston  University  Affiliated  Hospitals,  Flexible 
Tufts,  Robert  D.,  M.D.,  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Medicine 
Wade,  Ralph  L.,  M.D.,  Framingham  Union  Hospital,  Medicine 
Waite,  Donna  J.,  M.D.,  Yale-New  Haven  Medical  Center,  Surgery 
Wang,  Ann  A.,  M.D.,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Pediatrics 
Weathersby,  Mary  E.,  M.D.,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Medicine 
Weiss,  Martin  B.,  M.D.,  The  New  York  Hospital,  Surgery 
Whitley,  Cathy  J.,  M.D.,  Medical  Center  Hospital  of  Vermont,  Medicine 
Whynot,  James  I.,  M.D.,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Medicine 
Williamson,  Paul  K.,  M.D.,  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Medicine 
Wolf,  Jonathan  S.,  M.D.,  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Medicine 
Woolard,  Robert  H.,  M.D.,  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Medicine 
Wright,  Paul  J.,  M.D.,  Framingham  Union  Hospital,  Medicine 
Zlotnik,  Richard  D.,  M.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Coordinated  Programs,   • 

Surgery 


Students 


Class  of  1980 


Adams,  Abigail  A.,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1974,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Andrews,  Susan  S.,  Salem,  B.A.  1975,  Salem  State  College 

Arsenian,  Michael  A.,  Rockport,  B.S.  1975,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Atkins,  Robert  F.,  Jamaica  Plain,  B.A.  1974,  Harvard  College 

Bahou,  Wadie  F.,  Lowell,  B.S.  1975,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Bailey,  Patricia  M.,  Worcester,  B.A.  1976,  Clark  University 

Battles,  Carl  E.,  Ashland,  B.S.  1973,  Northeastern  University 

Boss,  Eugene  F.,  Springfield,  B.S.  1976,  Boston  College 

Cancian,  David  J.,  Belmont,  B.A.  1975,  Harvard  College 

Carleton,  John  F.,  Somerset,  B.A.  1975,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 

Choate,  Cynthia  P.,  Boston,  B.A.  1970,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
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Ciacchella,  Sebastian  J.,  Newton,  B.S.  1976,  Boston  College 

Cornell,  Eugenia  C,  Holyoke,  M.A.  1970,  Boston  University 

Courtney,  Mary  A.,  Westfield,  B.A.  1975,  American  International  College 

Curley,  Frederick  J.,  Milton,  A.B.  1976,  Harvard  College 

Cushing,  Gary  W.,  Reading,  B.A.  1976,  Drew  University 

Davidson,  Susan  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  A.B.  1962,  Radcliffe 

DeLeo,  MichaelJ.,  Winchester,  A.B.  1976,  Harvard  University 

DeRivera,  Alice  L.,  Worcester,  B.A.  1976,  Clark  University 

Dewar,  Michael  L.,  Boston,  B.A.  1973,  Marquette  University 

Dobrow,  Robert  L.,  Milton,  B.S.  1975,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Doyle,  Michael  J.,  Jamaica  Plain,  M.S.  1973,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Dubin,  Howard  G.,  Brookline,  B.A.  1976,  Brandeis  University 

Ellis,  David  W.,  Beverly,  B.A.  1966,  Bowdoin  University 

Evans,  David  D.,  Milton,  B.S.  1976,  Harvard  University 

Feigon,  Elizabeth  A.,  Cambridge,  A.B.  1964,  Radcliffe  College 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas,  Burlington,  B.S.  1975,  University  of  San  Francisco 

Fuller,  Joseph  E.,  Lynn,  B.S.  1975,  American  University 

Garcia,  Jesus  R.,  Amherst,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Gerstein, Paul  S.,  Newton,  B.A.  1973,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Gerut,  Zackary  E.,  Milton,  B.A.  1976,  Brandeis  University 

Glasser,  Debra  L.,  Newton  Centre,  B.S.  1975,  Union  College 

Grazer,  Richard,  North  Quincy,  B.S.  1973,  Northeastern  University 

Hakim,  Christopher  A.,  Shrewsbury,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Haddad,  James,  Hampton,  B.S.  1975,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Harrison,  Thomas  A.,  Somerville,  B.S.  1973,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Healy,  James  M.,  Bedford,  B.S.  1976,  Creighton  University 

Hennessy,  Robert  B.,  Westborough,  B.S.  1972,  Tufts  University 

Henderson,  Mark,  Salem,  B.A.  1975,  Harvard  College 

Horwitz,  Wendy  S.,  Lincoln,  B.A.  1975,  Boston  College 

Hurley,  Ronald  J.,  Newburyport,  M.S.  1971,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 

Hurter,  Bruce  P.,  Somerville,M.S.  1976,  Boston  University  Medical  School 

Jennas,  Zandra  S.,  Shrewsbury,  B.S.  1975,  University  of  Arizona 

Johnson,  Mark  D.,  North  Dighton,  B.S.  1976,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Kaye,  Barry  N.,  Hull,  B.A.  1973,  George  Washington  University 

Kelliher,  Helena  A.,  Milton,  B.S.  1975,  Jackson  College 

Kerschmann,  Russell  L.,  Boston,  M.S.  1976,  Northeastern  University 

Kornack,  Fulton  C,  Worcester,  B.A.  1974,  Harvard  University 

Leahy,  Michael  T.,  Stoneham,  A.B.  1973,  Harvard  University 

Leeds,  Holly,  Worcester,  B.A.  1975;  University  of  Chicago 

Levy,  Sharon  F.,  Maiden,  A.B.  1976,  Radcliffe  College 

Looney,  Constance,  Medford,  B.S.  1975,  Boston  College 

Lucas,  John  W.,  Roslindale,  M.A.  1968,  Middlebury  College 

Lutz,  Paul,  Maiden,  B.S.  1975,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Lynch,  Susan  M.,  Brighton,  A.B.  1972,  Regis  College 
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Malone,  Michael  J.,  Waltham,  B.S.  1976,  Brandeis  University 
McDermott,  Patricia  A.,  Randolph,  A.B.  1975,  Radcliffe  College 
McDonald,  Gregory  S.,  South  Dennis,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts 

(Amherst) 
Medeiros,  Leonard  J.,  North  Dartmouth,  B.S.  1976,  Providence  College 
Michaelson,  Ellen,  Worcester,  B.A.  1975,  Brandeis  University 
Miller,  Arnold  R.,  Brookline,  B.S.  1976,  Tufts  University 
Mruk,  Donald  E.,  Chicopee,  B.S.  1976,  American  International  College 
Mudgett,  Michele  K.,  Hyannis,  B.S.  1976,  Stonehill  College 
Mikai,  John  K.,  Wilbraham,  B.S.  1976,  Tufts  University 
Nishino,  Vincent  T.,  Weston,  B.S.  1976,  Stanford  University 
O'Brien,  Mary,  Medway,  B.A.  1975,  Manhattenville  University 
O'Neill,  Judith  A.,  Dracut,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Lowell 
Palombo,  Almena,  Marblehead,  B.A.  1975,  Smith  College 
Perazzelli,  Michael  E.,  Marlborough,  B.S.  1976,  Manhattan  College 
Pessa,  Joel  E.,  Arlington,  B.A.  1975,  Trinity  University 
Phillips,  Roland  T.,  Abington,  B.S.  1975,  Northeastern  University 
Piela,  Robert  C,  Chicopee,  B.A.  1976,  Dartmouth  College 
Pippin,  John  J.,  Somerville,  A.B.  1971,  Harvard  University 
Potvin,  Paul  R.,  Amherst,  B.A.  1976,  Northwestern  University 
Prazak,  Barbara  K.,  Milton,  B.S.  1976,  Boston  College 
Robertson,  Joanne  M.,  Lynn,  B.A.  1976,  Cornell  University 
Roche,  Karen  A.,  Winchester,  B.S.  1976,  Cornell  University 
Rosenfeld,  Paul  N.,  Newtonville,  B.S.  1975,  Cornell  University 
Rosenfield,  Cathy  G.,  Suffolk,  B.S.  1976,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Ruocco,  Nicholas  A.,  Lexington,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 
Russo,  Jonathan  M.,  Kingston,  B.S.  1976,  Harvard  College 
Sacco,  Frank  D.,  Lexington,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 
Shapiro,  Bradley  A.,  Pittsfield,  B.A.  1976,  Colgate  University 
Sharaf,  David  M.,  Framingham,  B.S.  1976,  Trinity  College 
Shea,  William,  Worcester,  B.A.  1974,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Sidebottom,  David  G.,  Weston,  B.A.  1976,  Duke  University 
Smeglin,  Anthony  M.,  Boston,  B.S.  1976,  Tufts  University 

Smith,  Melissa  S.,  Huntington,  M.A.  1974,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 
Sousa,  Carl  M.,  New  Bedford,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 
Szymanski,  John  T.,  Stoneham,  M.A.  1971,  University  of  Illinois 
Thomas,  James  M.,  Taunton,  B.S.  1976,  Boston  College 
Topulos,  George  P.,  Easthampton,  B.A.  1975,  Bucknell  University 
Troia,  Phyllis  J.,  Fall  River,  A.B.  1976,  Boston  University 
Welch,  Kathleen,  Whitman,  B.S.  1974,  University  of  Vermont 
Wendel,  Mary  K.,  Lynnfield,  B.A.  1976,  University  of  Connecticut 
Wesley,  Paul  T.,  Dorchester,  B.S.  1975,  Northeastern  University 
Wilding,  George,  Everett,  M.S.  1976,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Wi'ks,  Bruce  E.,  Framingham,  B.S.  1974,  Tufts  University 
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Willis,  Robert  J.,  Springfield,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 
Wood,  Robert  W.,  Woburn,  B.S.  1976,  Suffolk  University 

Yardley,  Janet  O.,  Jamaica  Plain,  B.A.  1975,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston) 
Zane,  William,  Brookline,  B.A.  1975,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 


Class  of  1981 

Anastasi,  John,  Watertown,  B.A.  1975,  Brown  University 

Annarella,  Mary  E.,  Amherst,  B.S.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Ayash,  Lois  J.,  Fall  River,  B.S.  1977,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 

Bennett,  Diane  E.,  Somerville,  M.Ed.  1975,  Harvard  School  of  Education 

Beurskens,  Maureen  L.,  Washington,  B.A.  1977,  Smith  College 

Bohdiewicz,  Paul  J.,  Worcester,  B.A.  1977,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Brogna,  Carlo  G.,  Medford,  B.A.  1976,  Harvard  College 

Brown,  Wayne  D.,  Lexington,  M.S.  1973,  Northeastern  University 

Brunt,  Melanie  J.,  Norwood,  B.A.  1976,  Hampshire  College 

Burke,  Marianne  C,  Canton,  B.A.  1977,  Duke  University 

Butler,  Christopher  L.,  Hyannis  Port,  B.S.  1977,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Byrt,  William  T.,  Framingham,  B.A.  1975,  Boston  University 

Calawa,  Christopher  A.,  Chelmsford,  B.S.  1975,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Carlton,  Richard  A.,  Bridgewater,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Carusi,  Donato  R.,  Milford,  B.A.  1976,  Wesleyan  University 

Chaisson,  Richard  E.,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Chamuel,  Lyne  E.,  Allston,  B.A.  1974,  Harvard  University 

Choate,  Deborah,  Dennis,  B.A.  1972,  Columbia  University 

Ciano,  Peter  S.,  Milton,  B.S.  1976,  Tufts  University 

Clare,  Donna  L.,  Amherst,  M.H.  1975,  Harvard  University 

Conrad,  Michael  J.,  Dudley,  B.A.  1977,  Dartmouth  College 

Coumas,  James  M.,  Dracut,  B.A.  1975,  Skidmore  College 

Cox,  Michael  A.,  Southboro,  B.S.  1974,  Yale  University 

Cronin,  Jon  W.,  West  Roxbury,  B.A.  1977,  Harvard  College 

DeLacey,  Kevin  F.,  Waltham,  B.A.  1977,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

DeMatteo,  Michael  R.,  Haverhill,  B.A.  1977,  Harvard  University 

Denoncourt,  Paul  M.,  Pembroke,  B.S.  1977,  Stonehill  College 

DiFranza,  Joseph  R.,  Melrose,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Dillon,  William  D.,  Reading,  B.A.  1975,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

DiPietro,  David,  Stow,  B.S.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Driscoll,  Henry  K.,  Hanson,  M.S.  1976,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Donoghue,  Geoffrey  F.,  South  Yarmouth,  B.A.  1972,  University  of  Massachusetts 

(Amherst) 
Ellis,  Elizabeth  A.,  Winchester,  B.A.  1976,  New  College,  Sarasota,  Florida 
Feingold,  Barry  S.,  Stoughton,  B.A.  1977,  Harvard  University 
Fiorini,  Richard  C,  Beverly,  B.A.  1977,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
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Ford,  Deborah  A.,  Worcester,  B.A.  1976,  Wellesley  College 

Fowler,  Karen  D.,  Holbrook,  B.A.  1977,  Boston  University 

Freedman,  Alan  M.,  Longmeadow,  M.S.W.  1977,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Garcia,  Carlos  M.,  Deerfield,  B.S.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Gonzalez,  Frederico,  Belmont,  B.S.  1977,  Boston  State  College 

Goranitis,  Irene,  Mattapan,  B.S.  1977,  Brandeis  University 

Halper,  Marc  L.,  Saugus,  B.A.  1976,  Harvard  College 

Hawthorne,  Mary  R.,  Worcester, B.A.  1977,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Healey,  Barbara  M.,  Falmouth,  B.S.  1974,  Stonehill  College 

Hryniewich,  Mark,  Acton,  B.S.  1977,  Loyola  University 

Iwuc,  John  J.,  South  Attleboro,  B.S.  1977,  Providence  College 

Jack,  Brian  W.,  Marshfield,  B.A.  1977,  Clark  University 

Jackson,  Alan  M.,  South  Dartmouth,  B.A.  1977,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Johnston,  Henry  M.,  Ill,  Brookline,  B.S.  1973,  University  of  Miami 

Katz,  Howard  J.,  Ludlow,  B.A.  1974,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Keefe,  Paul  A.,  West  Roxbury,  B.A.  1970,  Notre  Dame  University 

Kendall,  Lee  G.,  Jr.,  Framingham,  B.A.  1976,  Boston  University 

Kobrosky,  Neil  D.,  Longmeadow,  B.S.  1976,  Trinity  College 

Kopec,  Kenneth  M.,  Springfield,  B.S.  1976,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Kronlund,  Kenneth  H.,  Jr.,  Westford,  B.S.  1977,  Tufts  University 

Laferriere,  James  R.,  Chicopee,  B.A.  1977,  College  of  St.  Thomas 

LaPlante,  Poul  M.,  Jamaica  Plain,  M.S.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston) 

Larned,  Catherine  C,  Wenham,  B.S.  1975,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Lewis,  George  M.,  Amherst,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Longtine,  Janina  A.,  Palmer,  B.A.  1976,  Wellesley  College 

Maguire,  James  F.,  Jr.,  Milton,  B.S.  1977,  Boston  College 

Mahar,  Peter  J.,  Framingham,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Masuck,  Michael  J.,  Springfield,  B.A.  1977,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

McMahon,  James  T.,  Jr.,  Sunderland,  M.S.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts 

(Amherst) 
McNamara,  Nancy  M.,  Watertown,  B.A.  1976,  Boston  University 
Methot,  Cynthia  A.,  Ludlow,  B.A.  1977,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Meyers,  John  F.,  Yarmouth  Port,  B.A.  1976,  Amherst  College 
Miele,  Cathy  A.,  Everett,  B.A.  1977,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Mietkiewicz,  Lester  P.,  Worcester,  B.A.  1977,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Monac,  Joyce  E.,  Westwood,  B.A.  1974,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Moore,  Harold  R.,  Northampton,  B.S.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 
Nestelbaum,  Zamir,  Worcester,  M.P.H.  1977,  University  of  Michigan 
O'Grady,  Kathleen  M.,  Dover,  M.S.  1977,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Ota,  Harold  G.,  North  Andover,  B.A.  1976,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Paul,  Richard  V.,  Longmeadow,  B.A.  1977,  Amherst  College 
Pellegrino,  Anthony  A.,  Quincy,  M.S.  1974,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Przelomski,  Monica  M.,  Dudley,  B.A.  1977,  Clark  University 
Querusio,  Luigi  G.,  Somerville,  B.S.  1976,  Boston  College 
Ramey,  Allen  A.,  Jr.,  Lawrence,  B.A.  1976,  Harvard  College 
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Reinhardt,  Thomas  E.,  Somerville,  DR.  1974,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School 

Ringiewicz,  Mark  A.,  Worcester,  B.A.  1976,  Dartmouth  College 

Renzi,  Francis  P.,  Westborough,  B.A.  1974,  St.  Anselm's  College 

Rodgers,  Elizabeth  C,  Chicopee,  M.S.  1977,  Michigan  State  University 

Rothchild,  Joseph,  Newton,  B.A.  1974,  Harvard  University 

Royal,  Mike  A.,  Ayer,  B.S.  1976,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Rugg,  Peter  W.,  Arlington,  B.A.  1976,  Amherst  College 

Salt,  Steven  D.,  Revere,  B.S.  1976,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Sills,  Ronald  S.,  Worcester,  M.S.  1976,  University  of  Michigan 

Smith,  Dawn  K.,  Lawrence,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Smith,  Patricia  A.,  Brookline, B.S.  1977,  Boston  College 

Smith,  Stephen  J.,  Worcester,  B.A.  1977,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Stewart,  Barbara  A.,  Shrewsbury,  M.S.  1976,  Boston  University 

Sypek,  Janice  M.,  Chicopee,  B.S.  1977,  University  of  New  Haven 

Tarn,  Stanley  K.,  Newton,  B.A.,  M.A.  1977,  Brandeis  University 

Testarmata,  Ann  M.,  West  Boylston,  B.S.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Thompson,  Geoffrey  B.,  West  Newton,  B.A.  1977,  Brandeis  University 

Topolieic,  Dario  M.,  Peabody,  B.A.  1974,  Boston  University 

Townsend,  Richard  N.,  Swampscott,  B.A.  1977,  University  of  Vermont 

Trorrrara,  Christopher,  Foxboro,  B.S.  1977,  Middlebury  College 

Trotta,  Kathleen  A.,  Wakefield,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Wagner,  Andrea  J.,  Belmont,  B.A.  1975,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Weiner,  Mark  N.,  Brookline,  B.A.  1976,  Yeshiva  University 

Werchol,  Marcia  C,  Brookline,  B.A.  1976,  Harvard  University 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  J.,  Berkley,  B.S.  1977,  Boston  University 

Yoshida,  Julia  K.,  Salem,  M.S.  1967,  University  of  Oklahoma 


Class  of  1982 

Allen,  Kenneth  S.,  Quincy,  B.A.  1977,  Yale  University 

Anderka,  Stephen  G.,  Cambridge,  B.S.  1978,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Andersen,  Christian  T.,  Westfield,  A.B.  1978,  Ripon  College 

Auerbach-Ferdman,  Susan,  Cambridge,  Ph.D.  1969,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Baker,  Sherman,  Jr.,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1978,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baker,  Steven  K.,  Lee,  B.A.  1978,  Princeton  University 

Bieniek,  Russell  B.,  West  Springfield,  M.S.  1979,  Boston  University 

Bissell,  Peggy  M.,  Ipswich,  B.A.  1972,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Boutiette,  Lon  A.,  Peabody,  M.S.  1978,  Rutgers  University 

Braunstein,  Paul  W.,  Worcester,  B.A.  1976,  Holy  Cross  College 

Bresnahan,  Stephen  L.,  Quincy,  B.A.  1978,  Holy  Cross  College 

Bridgman,  Peter  A.,  Charlestown,  B.A.  1976,  Dartmouth  College 

Brown,  Wayne,  Lexington,  B.S.  1973,  Virginia  State  College 

Bullock,  Christopher,  Brookline,  M.A.  1976,  Boston  University 

Butler,  Sheila  M.,  Grafton,  M.S.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 
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Chapman,  Johara  M.,  Brook/ine,  B.S.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Cogoli,  Janet  M.,  Shrewsbury,  B.A.  1978,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Coolbaugh,  Brian  L.,  Sudbury,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Corbett,  Kevin  J.,  Braintree,  B.S.  1977,  Providence  College 

Crocker,  Roderick  H.,  Woburn,  B.S.  1976,  Boston  College 

Dempsey,  Brian,  Dedham,  B.A.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston) 

Deveikis,  John,  Ashburnham,  B.S.  1978,  Fitchburg  State  College 

Devila,  James,  Everett,  M.L.A.  1975,  Boston  University 

Donovan,  Monica,  Dorchester,  B.A.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston) 

Dugal,  Raymond,  Fall  River,  B.S.  1978,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Dunn,  Paul  S.,  Roslindale,  B.A.  1977,  Harvard  University 

Earls,  Marian  F.,  Cambridge,  M.A.  1976,  Harvard  University 

Eastham,  Mark  E.,  Lowell,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Lowell 

Ehrlich,  Karin  A.,  Hadley,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Eldridge,  David,  Boston,  B.A.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston) 

Evans,  Richard  J.,  Fitchburg,  B.A.  1978,  Assumption  College 

Falkowski,  Robert  P.,  Nowell,  B.S.  1976,  Stonehill  College 

Finley,  Regina  M.,  Weymouth,  M.S.  1978,  Catholic  University 

Fintel,  Robin  R.,  Needham,  B.A.  1978,  Wellesley  College 

Fleming,  Gregory  J.,  Pepperell,  B.S.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Fontaine,  Ruth  S.,  Amherst,  B.S.  1978,  Amherst  College 

Foss,  Francine  M.,  Beverly,  B.A.  1978,  Dartmouth  College 

Freeman,  Glenn  J.,  West  Boylston,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Geiger,  Andrew  H.,  Wayland,  B.S.  1978,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Giordano,  Dianne  C,  Agawam,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Gold,  Richard  L.,  Marblehead,  B.A.  1978,  University  of  Vermont 

Haran,  Judith  A.,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston) 

Hershman,  William  Y.,  Hull,  B.A.  1978,  Harvard  University 

Hobbs,  Nedda  M.,  Belmont,  B.S.  1978,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Hoffman,  William  D.,  Shrewsbury,  B.S.  1975,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Howard,  Lon  W.,  Peabody,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Rhode  Island 

Hurley,  Rosemarie,  Kingston,  M.S.  1978,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Iannuzzi,  Ralph  A.,  Newton  Center,  B.A.  1977,  Brandeis  University 

Janeiro,  John  J.,  Lowell,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Lowell 

Johnson,  Peter  B.,  Attleboro,  M.S.  1978,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Jordan,  Michele,  North  Grafton,  B.S.  1979,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Kaufman,  Bradley,  Brookline,  B.A.  1978,  Yeshiva  University 

Kerr,  Kathleen,  Worcester,  B.S.  1968,  S.U.N.Y.  at  Stony  Brook 

Lawlor,  Thomas,  Mattapan,  B.H.  1976,  Boston  University 

Lee,  Patrick,  Boston,  B.A.  1976,  Harvard  University 

Lenson,  Richard,  Needham,  B.A.  1977,  Harvard  University 

Lescord,  Michael,  Revere,  B.S.  1976,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Lewandowski,  John,  Worcester,  B.S.  1977,  Worcester  State  College 

Liberman,  David,  Newton,  B.A.  1978,  Boston  University 
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Madsen,  Joren,  Longmeadow,  B.A.  1977,  Brown  University 

Maffei,  Louise,  Southboro,  B.A.  1977,  Emmanuel  College 

Marks,  Marcia  O.,  Millers  Falls,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

McCarron,  Robert,  Brighton,  B.A.  1969,  Boston  College 

Mclnerney,  Michael,  Pittsfield,  B.S.  1978,  Union  College 

McSweeney,  Gregory,  Newton  Center,  B.S.  1978,  Boston  College 

Mekler,  Alan,  Quincy,  B.A.  1977,  Boston  University 

Miller,  Michael,  North  Andover,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Minsky,  Bruce,  Lawrence,  B.S.  1977,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Monteiro,  Donald,  East  Wareham,  B.A.  1977,  Boston  University 

Moye,  John,  Boston,  B.A.  1977,  Boston  University 

Murphy,  Francis,  Bolton,  B.A.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston) 

Murphy,  Paul,  Everett,  B.S.  1977,  Boston  College 

Oppenheim,  Jonathan,  Belmont,  B.A.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston) 

Osowick,  Gary,  Attleboro,  M.H.  1978,  Dartmouth  College 

Ostiguy,  James  M.,  South  Boston,  B.S.  1977,  Boston  College 

Pawlowski,  John,  Lynnfield,  B.S.  1978,  Yale  University 

Pearse,  Roger,  Concord,  B.A.  1977,  Dartmouth  College 

Rabin,  Jeanne,  Newton  Hills,  B.S.  1978,  Boston  University 

Racicot,  Paul  Oxford,  B.A.  1977,  Bowdoin  College 

Reid,  Laura,  Randolph,  B.S.  1977,  Boston  University 

Rodman,  Michael,  Lexington,  B.A.  1978,  Tufts  University 

Rosen,  Susan,  Northampton,  B.S.  1973,  Columbia  College 

Rosenfield,  Kenneth,  Marblehead,  B.A.  1978,  Dartmouth  College 

Scheuch,  Robert,  Wellesley  Hills,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston) 

Schindler,  Michael,  Norwood,  B.A.  1978,  Harvard  University 

Schott,  Diana,  Somerville,  B.A.  1971,  Radcliffe  College 

Schultz,  Jeffrey,  Brookline,  B.A.  1977,  Oberlin  College 

Shulman,  Steven,  Sharon,  B.A.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Sigsbee,  Carl,  Brewster,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Simon,  Claude,  Walpole,  B.A.  1978,  Princeton  University 

Siner,  Dale,  Wellesley,  B.S.  1978,  Skidmore  College 

Stanton,  Julie,  Dorchester,  B.A.  1977,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston) 

Stedman,  George,  Andover,  B.A.  1978,  Brandeis  University 

Smith,  Margo,  Springfield,  B.S.  1977,  Howard  University 

Tarn,  Vincent,  Newton  Center,  B.A.  1978,  Dartmouth  College 

Tsanotelis,  Nicholas,  Milton,  B.S.  1978,  Boston  College 

Turner,  John,  Boston,  B.S.  1978,  Boston  State  College 

White,  Jerry  L.,  Pittsfield,  B.S.  1975,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Wilson,  Nathan,  Holyoke,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Wrobleski,  Walter,  Westfield,  B.S.  1978,  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst) 

Youssoufian,  Hagop,  Watertown,  B.S.  1978,  Boston  College 

Zagieboylo,  Roy,  Norfolk,  B.A.  1978,  Merrimack  College 
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